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11], STOltV:  FItOM  THE  EXODUS  TO  THE  LAW-01V1NO. 

SECTION  J’AOE 

91  Preliminary  Thoughts,  Helpful  anti  Suggestive:  Iduntifica-  11 

tion  of  Old  and  New  Covenants.  The  Kingdom  of  God, 
the  Content  and  End  of  Both.  Oivine  and  Human 
Personality  1 liselosed.  Progress  of  Doctrine  Throughout. 

The  Source,  Periods,  Definition,  and  Evidential  Value  of 
Hinn  ies.  Points  bearing  upon  Mosaic  Authorship.  Un- 
d esi gn ed  C o i n e i donees. 

94  The  Exodus.  Movement  from  the  Land  of  Baineses,  or  Tr> 

Goshen,  to  the  Rendezvous  at  Sueeoth. 

921  F rom  Sueeoth  to  Ethum.  From  Etlnun  to  the  Red  Sen.  Tt 

Map  of  Route.  Map  of  Encampment  near  tin*  Crossing 
Place.  Diagram  of  Elevations  and  Depressions  on  the 
Line  of  the  Suez  ( 'anal. 


9 4 The  Sea  Divided  for  Israel's  Safe  Passage.  The  Egyptian  4G 

Army  Destroyed. 

9i>  Song  of  Moses  after  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  . . . f>4 

90  Three  Stages  Oinvard  from  the  lied  Sea:  Marali  ; Bitter  .VJ 

Waters  Sweetened.  Elim.  with  its  Twelve  Springs  and 
Seventy  Palm  Trees.  Encampment,  hy  the  Sea. 

97  The  V ilderness  of  Sin  (El  Markha).  Bread  Rained  from  fi7 

Heaven  : Quails  Covering  the  Camp.  Points  and  Teach- 
ings Respecting  the  Manna. 

98  Route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai.  Full  and  Accurate  Map  1!) 

(Ordnance  Survey). 

99  Three  E neampments  : Dophkah  and  Alush  : Rephidim,  in  *7 

Feiran  or  Es  Sheikh  ? Smiting  the  Rock  in  Horeh.  Battle 
with  Amalek. 

100  Sinai,  the  .Mountain  of  the  Law.  Map  of  its  Approaches.  07 

Diagram  : Section  of  Jebel  Musa.  Illustration  : The 
Mountain  and  Plain. 


101  The  Legislation  of  Moses  : Moral,  Ceremonial,  and  Civil.  PH 

Fundamental  Principles. 
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19*2  The  Three  Pimtateuehal  Codes.  Critical  Hypothesis.  Tables 
of  Laws  Peculiar  to  the  Second  and  Tliird  (’odes. 


! Ott  Tlie  First  Sinai  Covenant:  ( Mmprehensive  ami  Sublime 

Promise  of  JKI[OVAIl:  ( 'onditioned  upon  Obedience; 
Answering  Pledge  of  the  People.  The  Kingdom  of  Hod 
Inaugurated,  as  a Theocracy,  at  Sinai.  V hat  the  Theoc- 
racy Was.  and  What  It  A1  i a lit  Have  Achieved.  Its 
Ulterior  Development  and  Final  Issue  in  Christianity. 
Reasons  for  Its  Study.  Unity  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Cove- 
nants. 

194  Preparation  for  and  Descent  of  JKIIOVA 11  upon  Sinai. 

TIIL  M ORAL  LAW. 

10*4  "Hod  Spake. *’  Meaning  of  "The  Ten  Words. Division 

into  Tables.  Two  Copies  of  the  Decalogue.  Its  Character 
and  Perpetuity.  Delation  of  the  Moral  Law  : To  the  Cere- 
monial Law  : To  the  Promise  ; To  Christ,  Delation  of  the 
Christian  to  the  Moral  Law. 

3 911  The  Opening  W ords.  The  First  and  the  Second  Command- 

ments. 

107  The  Third  and  the  Fourth  Commandments. 

flOS  The  Fifth,  tin*  Sixth,  and  the  Seventh  Commandments. 

1011  The  Eighth.  tin*  Ninth,  and  the  Tenth  Commandments. 

I lO  Two  Essential  Prineiples  of  the  Law’s  Requirements  : First. 

With  Deference  to  Character.  Holiness,  or  Likeness  to 
JEHOVAH.  Second.  With  Deference  to  the  Actuating 
Force  of  tin*  Life,  Supreme  Love  to  Cod  and  Unselfish 
Love  to  Man.  Rational  and  Moral  Love  and  its  Fruits. 
Ill  The  Moral  Law  to  he  Laid  Up  in  their  Hearts,  and  to  he 

Taught  Diligently  to  their  Children.  Phylacteries.  Door- 
Post  Inscription-.  and  Fringes  as  Reminders  of  God’s 
Commandments. 

I XT E D M E D 1 ATE  IN  C 1 D E N TS. 

II  2 Efi’eet  of  the  Divine  Voice  upon  tin*  People.  Upon  their 

Appeal  Moses  Appointed  as  Mediator  with  JEHOVAH. 

1 III  The  Hook  of  the  Covenant  Written  by  Mose-  : Its  Introduc- 

tion ; It*  Doily.  " The  Judgments  Its  Conclusion.  Prom- 
ises and  Warnings. 

III  Solemn  Ratification  of  the  Covenant,  by  Sprinkling  of  Sacri- 

ficial Pdond  upon  Altar  and  People.  This  Covenant  the 
Central  Point  of  tin*  Pentateuch,  and  Hasis  of  its  Internal 
Unity.  Law  and  Prophecy  in  their  Relation  to  the  Cove- 
nants. 

I 1 .1  Chosen  Nobles  of  Israel  Called  to  a Vision  of  God  and  Kellow- 
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ship  with  Him.  Moses  on  the  Mount  with  God  Forty 
Days.  Apostasy  of  the  Golden  (hit*. 

Moses  Receives  the  Two  "fables.  Informed  by  God  of  Israel's 
Apostasy,  Moses  intercedes  lor  their  Forgiveness.  lit1 
Descends  from  the  Mount,  Breaks  tlnr  Tables,  destroys  the 
Calf,  and  Inlliots  Death  upon  the  Guiltiest  Transgressors. 

Unbidden,  Moses  Ascends  the  Mount  to  Plead  for  Israel's 
Forgiveness.  Penitence  of  the  People.  The  Cloud-Pillar 
Descends  to  the  Temporary  Tent  of  Meeting,  and  then* 
dod  Speaks  Face  to  Face  with  Moses.  Third  Pleading  of 
Moses  in  Behalf  of  Israel. 

The  dreat  Petition  of  Moses  (in  the  Tent),  and  Promise  of 
an  Answer  the  Next  Day  upon  the  Mount.  Two  Stone 
Tables  Prepared  by  Mose-=.  lie  Ascends  the  Mount  with 
the  Tables.  The  Answer  of  dEITOYAII  in  the  Procla- 
mation of  UTS  NAME.  Second  Forty  Days  upon  Sinai, 
where  his  Fervent  Pleading  for  Israel  Finally  Prevails. 

JEHOVAH  Renews  the  Covenant  with  Israel.  Second  Book 
of  the  ( 'ovenant,  or  Brief  Summary  of  the  Ordinances  Previ- 
ously Given.  Second  Writing  of  the  “Ten  Words  "upon 
Tables  of  Stone.  Transfiguration  of  Moses’s  Fane. 


TDK  CEREMONIAL  LAWS,  PERTAINING  TO  WORSHIP  AND  R1TF 

1*10  Design  and  Use  of  the  Ceremonial  Law.  Classification  of  its 

Institutes,  filterings  for  the  Sanctuary  : Materials  : Spirit 
Desired  and  Realized  in  the  Offerers  : the  Workmen  Rhiali 
tied  and  Chosen  ; Liberality  Restrained  ; Sum  Contributed. 

121  The  Tabernacle  ; Its  Names;  Structure  and  Appearance; 

Inner  Veil  and  Outer  Screen  ; Meaning  and  Design  ; Sym- 
bolism and  Types.  Illustrations. 

122  Furniture  of  the  Tabernacle  : Ark  and  Mercy-Seat  : "fable  : 

Candlestick  : Altar  of  Incense  (Silver  Trumpets).  Illus- 
tration*. 

12SI  Offerings  for  the  Service  of  the  Sanctuary  : Beaten  Oil  for 

the  Lamps  : Ransom  or  Atonement  Money  ; Incense  ; 
Anointing  Oil  ; Shew  or  Face  Bread. 

124  The  Altar  of  1 Uirnt-0  tiering,  the  Laver,  and  the  Court. 

Illustrations. 

12*>  Iligh-Priestly  Garments  : The  Epliod  and  its  Onyx  Stones  : 

Breastplate  ; ITim  and  Thummim  : Rohe  of  the  Lphod  ; 

Mitre  and  its  Golden  Plate.  Vestments  of  the  Priesthood. 

Ill  a strut  in)/. 

126  The  Work  Approved  and  the  Workmen  Blessed.  The  Taber- 

nacle Reared  and  its  Furniture  Set  in  Place,  "file  Court. 
Enclosed.  The  Glory  Fills  the  Sanctuary.  Offerings  of 
the  Tribes  by  their  Princes. 

127  Consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  Sons  : Washing  and  Robing, 
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Anointing  with  Oil,  and  Sprinkling  with  Sacrificial  Blood. 
The  Tabernacle  and  Furniture,  Altar  and  Laver,  Anointed 
with  Oil.  The  Altar  nt*  Burnt-Offering  Sprinkled  with 
Blood.  JET1  OVAH’S  Promise  to  Sanctify  Priest,  Altar, 
and  Tabernacle. 

1*28  Inauguration  of  the  Sanctuary  Service,  the  First  Ministry  of 

Aaron.  First  Priestly  Benediction.  Appearance  of  the 
Glory,  and  Kindling  of  the  Sacrificial  Fire. 

1^9  The  Priesthood — -Duties  and  Maintenance  : Charged  with  the 

Service  of  the  Altar  and  Sanctuary  ; Appointed  Teachers 
of  the  People  ; Their  Personal  Qualities  and  delations  ; 
Various  Provisions  for  their  Maintenance. 

130  The  Tribe  of  Levi  Set  Apart  for  Subordinate  Ministry  : Puri- 

fication (or  Ordination)  of  the  Levites  : Their  Support, 
from  Tithes  ; Their  Position,  Otliee,  and  Work.  The 
Sacerdotal  (or  Lcvitieal)  Order  ; Its  Place  and  Influence  in 
the  Hebrew  Polity. 

131  The  Sacrificial  System:  Its  Necessity  and  Spiritual  Import; 

Definition  of  “Sacrifice:"  (-lasses  of  Sacrifices;  Order 
and  Significance  of  Acts  in  the  Blood  Sacrifices.  The 
Altar  an  Orach*  of  Grace  and  Hence  the  Place  of  Worship. 
Eolation  of  the  Lcvitieal  to  the  Ohristian  Sacrifices  ; and 
to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

13£  Details  Inspecting  Annual  Sacrifices:  Animals  Offered  ; Un- 

blemished ; Age  ; To  he  Voluntary  ; Place  of  Offering. 
The  Life  Blood  the  Essential  Feature  in  the  Sacrifice. 

133  The  Book  of  Leviticus.  Names  and  Order  of  the  Chief 

O lie  rings.  The  Burnt -Offering. 

131  The  Meal-Offering  and  Accompanying  Drink-Offering. 

1 3#>  The  Peace-Offering 

136  The  Sin-<  Mloriiig  : Sin.  as  Presented  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ; 

Meaning  and  Place  of  the  Sin-Offering  : Diversity  of  Vic- 
tims; Treatment  of  the  Blood  and  of  the  Victim  ; Other 
Details.  Gonoluding  Thoughts. 

137  The  Trespass  or  Guilt- Ottering.  ...... 

13S  Appointed  Times  for  Worship,  a Complete  and  Symmetrical 

Scheme.  Feasts  and  Holy  Convocations.  The  Three  His- 
torical Festivals  : Their  Design,  Effects,  Oharaeteristies, 
and  Spiritual  Teachings.  The.  Eighth-Day  Series.  Four 
Marks  of  Authenticity. 

139  The  Daily.  Weekly,  and  Monthly  Sacrificial  Worship.  . 

119  The  Passover  and  Foust  of  Unleavened  Bread.  Its  Essential 

Significance  ; A Sacrifice  and  Expiation  ; A Feast  ; A 
Memorial  ; Perpetuated  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Ill  The  Penlcenst,  or  I 'east  of  Weeks.  Feast  of  Trumpets. 

M«  The  Great  Ik  iv  of  Atonement.  Significance  of  the  Different 

Treatment  of  the  Two  Goats. 

1J3  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  Booths 
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144  The  Seventh- Year  Subbath,  and  Year  of  Jubilee.  . . YP2 

145  Hebrew  Slavery 4*^0 

146  Respecting  Vows  as  Offerings*  The  Xazarite  Vow.  . . 4 53 

147  Offerings  of  First-Born  of  Han  and  Beast.  Of  First  Fruits,  430 

etc.  Of  Tithes.  t 

148  Ordinances  Respecting  Food  : Clean  and  Unclean  Animals;  440 

The  End  ami  Purpose  of  these  Ordinances. 

149  Ceremonial  Uneleanness  and  Purification  : Leprosy  in  the  44G 

Person,  the  Garments,  and  the  Dwelling. 

1.10  Ceremonial  Unclean  ness  and  Purification  : Water  of  Purifi-  451 

cation  for  Contact  with  the  Dead.  Childbirth.  Bodily 
Issues. 

1*11  Thoughts  Respecting  the  Hebrew  Ritual.  ....  45G 

152  Unlawful  Marriages.  Divorce.  .Marrying  a Brother's  Widow.  458 

Jealousy  Offering.  Punishment  of  Defaming  Husband. 

Sins  against  Chastity. 

153  Idols  and  Altars  to  be  Destroyed.  Idolaters,  Entieers  to  4G3 

Idolatry,  False  Prophets,  and  Wonder-Workers  to  he  Put 
to  Death  ; and  Idolatrous  Cities  to  be  Burned.  Magical 
Arts  and  Divination  Penally  Condemned  ; Also  Child- 
Sacrifice  to  Molech. 


CIVIL  LEGISLATION:  GOVERNMENTAL  AND  POLITICAL, 


JUDICIAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

154  TheC  ivil  Government  Instituted  by  Moses  : Its  Distinguish-  4G8 

ing  Elements,  and  Its  Influence  upon  Subsequent  Civiliza- 
tions. 

155  The  Appointment  of  Judges,  by  Jethro's  Counsel.  Requi-  47G 

sites  of  Character.  Classification. 

156  The  Administration  of  Justice  : Supreme  Court  ; Charges  to  485 

Judges  : Witnesses  ; Punishments,  Design  and  Kinds. 

157  Crimes,  Injuries,  and  Penalties  ; Theft  and  Burglary  ; Dam-  41*0 


age  or  Loss  ; Injuries  to  Persons  and  to  Cattle.  The  Law 
of  Retaliation.  Death-Penalty  for  Special  Crimes  (Other 
than  Murder).  Stoning  of  the  Sabbath- Breaker  ; And  of 
the  Blaspheming  Son  of  Sholomith.  Modes  of  Inflicting 
Death. 

1*>8  Death  Penalty  for  Murder.  Cities  of  Refuge  for  Accidental  49G 

or  Justifiable  Homicide.  Purgation  of  a Community  for 
a Hidden  Murder. 

1*>9  The  Widow  and  t lie  Fatherless;  The  Stranger  and  the  Poor.  501 

Gleanings  of  Harvest  and  Vintage.  Usury.  Pledges  for 
Loans. 

160  Humane  and  Merciful  Precepts  : Parapet  on  Roof  ; Exemp-  50? 

tion  from  Public  Service ; Straying  or  Overburdened 
Animals  Restored  or  Helped  ; Muzzling  of  the  Ox,  etc.. 
Forbidden. 
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SECTION  PAUE 

161  Additional  Precepts  : Respect  Enjoined  to  the  ►Sabbath  and  510 

Sanctuary,  to  Parents,  to  the  Aged,  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  Tale-Bearing,  Neighbor-Hate,  Stealing,  Lying, 
and  Defrauding  (in  Several  Particulars)  Forbidden.  Vari- 
ous Idolatrous  and  Indecent  Customs  Prohibited. 

16£  Conclusion  of  the  Mosaic  Legislation  : Israel’s  Threefold  He-  51? 

lation  to  the  Threefold  Law.  Central  Place  of  the  Legis- 
lation in  the  Old  Testament  History  ; Coeval  with  Israel’s 

Existence  as  a Nation.  Principles  of  the  Civil  Code  of 
Universal  Application.  The  Written  Law  the  Chief  Cause 
of  National  Unity  and  Separation.  The  Divine  Code 
Superseded  Afterward  by  Two  Human  Codes. 

THE  HISTORY  RESUMED. 

163  Deain  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  by  Fire.  .....  531 

164  The  Passover  (of  the  Second  Year)  at  Sinai.  Law  of  a 534 

Supplementary  Passover.  The  Cloud,  a Divine  (fuide  to 
Israel.  Hohab,  the  Human  Guide. 

1 6#>  The  Book  of  Numbers.  Preparations  for  Leaving  Sinai:  53b 

Numbering  of  the  Fighting  Men  : Arrangement  of  the 
Camp,  and  Order  of  the  March  : Numbering  of  tin* 

Levites,  and  Assignment  of  Service  to  the  'Three  Families. 

166  Advance  Mareli  of  Three  Days  from  Sinai  to  Kihroth-Hat-  534 

taavali.  The  Hebrew  Element  a Main  Constituent  of 
Modern  Civilization  ; Its  Distinctive  Characteristic,  the 
Instinct  of  Statical  Order. 

167  Murmuring  Punished  by  Fire  at  Taberah,  and  Moses  Inter-  538 

cedes.  A Second  Murmuring,  and  Moses  Complains  to 
God.  Seventy  Elders  Appointed  to  Assist  Moses,  and 
Endued  with  the  Prophetic  Gift.  Quails  (sent  a Second 
Time)  Followed  by  Plague  at  Kibroth-IIattaavah. 

168  Journey  to  Ilazeroth.  Miriam  and  Aaron  Speak  against  544 

Moses.  JEHOVAH  Vindicates  Moses  and  Punishes 
Miriam  with  Leprosy.  At  the  Intercession  of  Moses  She  is 
Healed. 

169  F rom  Ilazeroth  to  Kadesh  in  Wilderness  of  Paran.  Twelve  548 

Spies  Traverse  the  Land  of  Canaan.  Report  of  Ten,  and 
of  Caleb  and  Joshua.  Rebellion  of  the  People.  Fpon  the 
Pleading  of  Moses  JEHOVAH  Remits  Judgment  of 
Destruction,  but  Announces  their  Doom  of  Forty  Years’ 
Wandering  and  Death  in  the  Desert.  The  Ten  Spies  De- 
stroyed by  Plague.  Presumptuous  Attack  upon  their 
Nearest  Enemies  Punished  by  Israel’s  Defeat. 

170  Wilderness  of  Paran.  Route  of  Israel  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh.  553 

Locality  of  Kadesh-Barnca.  The  Thirty-Seven  Years’ 
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SECTION 

Ban:  Stations  of  the  Wandering  ; Lift1  ami  Maintenance 
of  the  IVonle. 

171  Rebellion  and  Destruetion  of  Korali,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

Murmuring  of  the  IVople  Punished.  The  Plague  Stayed 
through  Aaron's  Intercession.  The  1 Iigh-Priestly  < )ftire  of 
Aanm  Proved  by  the  Pod  that  Budded,  Bloomed,  and  Ban* 
Fruit. 

17*1  The  Host  Lathered  at  Kadosh-Barnea  for  Final  Departure. 

Rebellious  Murmuring  of  the  New  Generation.  The  Sin 
of  Moses  at  the  Rock  in  Kadesli  : Its  Punishment  An- 
il on  need. 

173  Messengers  to  Edom.  Kadesli  to  Mount  Ilor  ; Its  Locality. 

Death  and  Burial  of  Aaron.  Return  through  Kadesli 
Region.  Arad's  Attack  and  Israel's  Vow.  Southward  and 
Eastward  Journey  through  the  Way  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Murmuring  Punished  by  Fiery  Serpents  ; Method  of 
Healing.  Further  Journeying. 

174  From  the  Desert  (Ft  Till)  into  the  Arahah  : To  Flath  and 

Ezion-Geber  on  the  Red  Sea  (Gulf  of  Akabali).  North- 
ward Journey  on  the  Eastern  Boundary  of  Edom,  or  Mount 
Seir,  to  the  Valley  of  the  Arnon.  The  Desert  Wanderings 
Ended  by  Two  Songs  of  Gladness.  Map. 

17«>  Silion  Smitten  ; Ilis  Land  and  Cities  Taken.  Og  and  his  People 

Destroyed  ; Baslian  and  its  Cities  Possessed.  Encamp- 
ments  North  of  the  Arnon.  Final  and  Protracted  (dither- 
ing of  Israel  on  the  Arbotli  Moab,  or  Plains  of  Jordan. 
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THE  HEBREW  LEGISLATION. 


Section  91. 

PRELIMINARY  THOUGHTS,  HELPFUL  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

Christianity  stands  in  organic  connection  t The  Bible  occupies  a place  in  the  literature  of 
with  the  Old  Testament  religion,  both  being  ! the  world  distinct  from  that  held  by  any  other 
parts  of  a gradually  developing  system.  Of  the  volume.  It  contains  the  bulk  of  the  literary 
Hebrew  people,  Ewald  writes:  “The  history  productions  of  one  race  — the  Hebrew  ; it  lies  at 
of  this  ancient  people  is,  at  the  foundation,  the  the  foundation,  permeates  all  the  materials, 
history  of  the  true  religion  passing  through  all  forms  the  very  capstone  itself  of  the  splendid 
the  stages  of  progress  by  w hich  it  attained  to  its  literary  structure  reared  by  another  race — the 
consummation  ; the  religion  w hich,  on  this  nar-  Anglo-Saxon  ; while  other  peoples  the  globe  over 
row  territory,  advances  through  all  struggles  to  I acknowledge  its  surpassing  merit.  The  Bible 
complete  victory,  and  at  length  reveals  itself  in  holds  a like  position  in  religion . Among  religious 
its  full  glory  and  might,  to  the  end  that,  spread-  writings,  this  book  stands  pre-eminent;  its 
ing  abroad  by  its  own  irresistible  energy,  it  may  morals  are  purer,  its  teachings  nobler,  its  influ- 
never  vanish  away,  but  may  become  the  eternal  ence  more  notable  than  all  other  so-called  sacred 
heritage  and  blessing  of  all  nations.”  G.  1\  F.  books.  Where  its  precepts  are  honored,  there 

While  the  economies  are  two,  while  the  Old  progress  in  all  that  concerns  man's  betterment 

and  the  New  Testaments  differ  widely  in  their  lit-  is  found.  Its  followers  are  earnest  and  aggves- 
erary  features,  there  still  remains  the  one  series  sive  ; and  as  the  Book  is  known,  men  aeknowl 
of  truths  revealed  by  God  to  man  for  his  salva-  edge  its  truth  and  become  its  devoted  adherents, 
tion.  The  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  are  still  The  Bible  da  [ms  supreme  autJumify  over  mm.  It 
one  book  in  virtue  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  enters  into  the  State,  comes  into  the  social  eir 
truths  which  they  reveal.  They  are  the  great  1 ele,  opens  the  door  of  the  family,  and  penetrates 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  : the  truths  the  soul  of  each  individual  ; everywhere  declar- 
of  the  one  living  and  holy  God  ; of  man  made  ing  the  true  principles  whereby  all  the  relations 
in  the  image  of  God  but  fallen  ; of  sin  ; of  of  this  life  should  be  governed.  This  authority 
man’s  inability  to  save  himself  ; of  God's  desire  is  demanded  as  a right,  for  the  Book  claims 
to  save  him  ; of  the  salvation  provided  by  the  Divine  origin.  It  is  a revelation,  disclosing  the 
merciful  God  ; of  atonement  ; of  the  friendship  one  God,  man’s  distance  from  him,  and  the 
of  God  ; of  his  communion  with  man  : of  bridge  that  spans  the  distance, 
prayer.;  of  providence  ; of  holiness  ; of  a com-  i Tn  its  spiritual  aim  the  Bible  differs  from  other 
plete  redemption.  The  two  religions,  in  virtue  books.  “ Instruction  in  righteousness”  is  its 
of  this  community  of  truth,  are  one  religion  ; aim.  All  that  pertains  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
the  two  theologies  are,  one  theology;  and  the  of  man  is  its  object.  It  reveals  God  as  one  re- 
two  Testaments — the  Old  Testament  and  the  garding  justice  and  loving  mercy,  it  pictures 
New — to  quote  the  words  of  Chalmers,  are  not  ' man  as  guilty  and  condemned,  it  displays  God’s 
“ cross-lights  that  dazzle  and  perplex  the  be-  j great  purpose  of  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus, 
holder,  but  are  the  tw'o  golden  candlesticks  This  purpose  seen  in  dimmest  outline  in  Eden 
lighted  up  for  the  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth,  as  the  triumph  of  the  good  over  the  evil,  re- 
and  which,  w*hile  that  Church  has  being,  will  fleeted  in  shadowy  form  through  patriarch, 
never  be  taken  away.’  ’ De  Witt.  priest,  and  prophet  ever  develops— its  shadows 
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ever  lessening,  its  outline  ever  filling  until  it  | 
bursts  in  tLie  grand,  full  splendor  of  the  Cross 
and  the  Insurrection.  We,  looking  backward, 
see  God’s  purpose  thus  accomplished,  and  in 
this  light  much  of  the  mystery  is  dissolved. 
What  to  Hebrew  sage  and  people  appeared  as  a I 
dickering  rushlight,  to  us  blazes  as  the  full-  1 
orbed  sun  at  ^oonday.  Here  then  is  seen  t lie 
aim  of  the  Book  in  the  Divine  Man,  the  Lord 
Christ.  This  aim  must  guide  our  interpreta-  ' 
tion  ; forgetting  it,  we  are  wanderers  on  the  des- 
ert and  all  around  is  strange  and  dreary.  The 
Bible  is  one,  yet  many  ; giving  each  book  its 
value  as  a unit,  they  combine  in  one  grand  ^ 
integer.  “It  is,”  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  > 
Briggs,  1L  the  unity  of  tlio  ocean,  where  every 
wave  has  its  individuality  of  life  and  movement. 
It  is  the  unity  of  the  continent  in  which  moun- 
tains and  livers,  valleys  and  uplands,  flowers 
and  trees,  birds  and  insects,  animal  and  human 
life,  combine  to  distinguish  it  as  a magnificent 
whole  from  other  continents.  It  is  the  unity  of 
the  heaven,  where  star  differs  from  star  in  form, 
color,  order,  movement,  size,  and  importance, 
but  all  declare  the  glory  of  God.”  E.  U.  Vu pe. 

The  Old  and  New  Covenants  are  identified  w or- 
ally and  spiritually.  The  same  wnral  priw'ijdes  of 
benevolence,  truth,  and  justice  prevail  through- 
out the  Scriptures.  The  moral  code  of  both 
covenants  is  the  same.  The  Decalogue  is  the 
moral  law  for  all  men  and  for  all  ayes.  It  coil-  ; 
sists  of  two  grand  principles,  supreme  love  to 
God  and  sincere  love  to  man,  on  which  bang 
not  only  the  law  and  the  prophets  but  also  the 
apostles,  like  all  the  branches  of  a tree  on  the 
trunk.  The  ground  of  all  obedience  is  the  re- 
vealed character  of  God,  and  especially  his  love 
as  the  Lord  our  God  and  Kedtemer,  and  the 
motive  or  mainspring  in  the  human  soul  is  felt 
love.  The  righteousness  of  this  law  the  Son  of 
God,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  has  not  only  fulfilled, 
but  magnified  and  made  honorable.  Conse- 
quently, obedience  under  the  Gospel  is  enjoined 
on  the  same  grounds  and  from  llie  same  motives 
— love  to  God  for  his  revel. ition  of  his  love  in 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  The  new  moral 
commandment  of  the  Gospel  is  certainly  not 
that  we  love  God  supremely  or  one  another  with 
a pure  heart  fervently,  but  that  we  h>ve  each 
other  as  Christ  hath  loved  us.  Tt  is  a new  yet 
an  old  commandment,  old  as  Adam  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  as  Moses  in  its  formal  basis,  and  new 
merely  in  its  formal  motive,  the  gracious  work 
of  Christ  ; which  is  a new  thing  in  the  earth,  a 
new  form  of  the  Divine  love.  And  all  th v spir- 
itual or  gracious  feelings  required  and  exercised 
under  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  are  the  same. 


The  form  of  worship  is  different,  but  the  spirit 
is  the  same.  The  former  accordingly  is  changed, 
but  the  latter  remains  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able. The  same  faith  and  the  same  fear,  the 
same  hope  and  the  same  joy,  the  same  humility 
and  the  same  holiness,  run  like  a perennial  and 
pearl stream  throughout  both  economies.  The 
principles  of  subjective  religion  are  the  same 
throughout.  A complete  moral  and  spiritual 
identity  prevails. 

Tbe  two  covenants  are  doclnnally  identified. 
Their  doctrinal  oneness  is  as  conspicuous  as  the 
harmony  of  the  solar  system,  as  the  unity  of 
the  earth  itself,  or  the  unbroken  unity  of  tbe 
arch  of  heaven.  Not  only  is  tbe  grand  method 
of  salvation  doctrimdly  the  same,  there  is  also  a 
complete  and  constant  agreement  in  the  minor 
details  of  the  development  of  doctrine,  expressed 
iu  different  languages  and  in  different  forms  of 
phraseology.  The  great  Teacher  and  the  authors 
of  the  New  Testament  constantly  quote  and  ex- 
pound the  facts  and  truths  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  teaching  the  doctrines  which  they 
merely  developed  ami  declared.  It  is,  indeed, 

I their  text-book  and  book  of  reference  on  all  oc- 
casions. They  regard  the  doctrine  of  the  proph- 
ets as  the  same  as  their  own,  both  in  its  source 
and  in  its  substance.  A grand  succession  of 
writers  of  different  ages  and  countries,  some  of 
whom  were  even  ignorant  of  each  others’  writ- 
ings at  the  time  they  wrote  themselves,  have 
concurred  in  revealing  the  very  same  truths  to 
us,  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  age  are  come. 
And  the  two  Testaments  are  mutually  intcrpnl- 
huj.  The  New  Testament  expounds  the  Old, 
which  in  turn  illustrates  tbe  New.  Both  are  to 
be  expounded  on  substantially  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Mutually  necessary  and  singly  unintel- 
ligible, the  one  unlocks  tbe  other.  Me  read 
the  Old  in  the  clearer  light  of  the  New,  and  the 
New  in  the  light  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  Old.  As  the  human  race  was  furnished 
by  the  sacrifices  and  sensible  signs  of  the  law 
with  the  high  ideas  of  sin,  satisfaction,  and  sal- 
vation, realized  in  the  Gospel,  we  must  now  read 
the  dispensations  in  tbe  light  of  one  another. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  particular  is  a 
key  to  tbe  symbolism  of  the  law,  but  the  rich 
life  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  end  of  all  the  law,  is 
the  clear  light  in  which  we  read  those  mystical 
sacrifices  which  threw  their  shadows  forward, 
and  now  shed  down  their  light  upon  the  Cross. 
The  Law  and  the  Gospel  are  not  merely  the  lesser 
and  greater  lights  that  rule  respectively  day  and 
night,  but  binary  stars  that  commingle  and  com- 
bine their  beams  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the 
moral  world.  James  Scolt. 


HELPFUL  AXD  SUGGESTIVE. 


In  the  wider  and  deeper  sense  of  the  word,  1 
the  whole  Old  Testament  is  Messianic.  This  is 
the  position  taken  by  Christ,  the  best  exegote 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  entire  New 
Testament,  the  best  commentary  on  the  Old. 
Christ’s  advent  and  work  are  everywhere  de- 
clared to  be  historically  and  materially  basts! 
upon  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  and  rev 
elation,  of  which,  in  turn,  they  are  the  fulfil- 
ment and  consummation.  With  one  voice,  the 
New  Testament  teaches  that  the  Old  represents 
the  preparatory  stage,  which,  when  in  the  full- 
ness of  time  the  Word  became  liesli,  was  trans- 
formed into  the  actual  establishment  of  God’s 
kingdom  upon  earth.  In  this  manner  the  cen- 
tral thought  of  the  books  of  pre-Christian  reve- 
lation and  their  connecting  link  is  their  record, 
in  word  and  deed,  of  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
God’s  plans  for  mail’s  redemption,  which  plans 
became  a reality  and  fact  through  the  person 
and  work  of  the  Messiah.  The  ( >hl  Testament 
books  are  accordingly  not  an  accidental  collec- 
tion of  the  literary  remains  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple, but  are  the  providentially  given  and  pre- 
served records  of  the  development,  in  time  and 
history,  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  from 
the  germs  in  the  prot-evaugelium  in  Genesis 
3 : 15  to  the  completion  of  the  work  in  the  Mes- 
siah. Schmidt. 

The  grand  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the 
connecting  thread  that  runs  through  the  entire 
course  of  divine  revelation.  We  behold  a 
kingdom,  planted  in  the  remote  past,  and  car- 
ried forward  to  its  ripe  development,  by  a series 
of  transactions  in.  which  the  agency  of  God 
mingles  in  an  altogether  peculiar  way  in  the 
current  of  human  affairs.  There  is  a manifes- 
tation of  God  in  act  and  deed.  Verbal  teaching 
is  the  commentary  attached  to  the  historic  fact, 
ensuring  to  the  latter  its  true  meaning  For 
example,  the  emancipation  of  the  Israelites  from 
bondage  in  Egypt  was  the  standing  illustration 
of  the  character  of  God,  who  revealed  himself 
in  that  act,  and  the  symbol  of  the  great  redemp- 
tion from  sin,  itself  not  less  an  act  and  achieve- 
ment than  the  event  which  prefigured  it. 
G.  P.  F. 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  ’ internal  and  exter- 
nal, is  the  Content  and  End  of  all  prophecy, 
the  realization  of  God's  will  oh  mrih , as  in 
heaven.  It  is  established  first  of  all  subjectively 
in  the  heart,  and  next,  politically,  in  a national 
dominion  of  the  holy  people,  which  becomes, 
historically,  the  seed  of  a development  ordained, 
under  new  forms,  to  embrace  the  whole  earth. 
Israel  is  the  result  of  prophecy.  The  Torah  it- 
self goes  back  to  the  prophetic  word.  Again, 


every  prophet  stands  upon  the  Torah,  which  all 
prophecy  presupposes,  and  denounces  judg- 
ment for  covenant  transgression,  and  blessing 
for  covenant  obedience.  The  covenants  of  In- 
heritance made  with  Abraham,  and  of  [loyalty 
with  ]>avid,  rest  upon  prophecy.  All  the  prom- 
ises included  in  these,  all  the  political,  ethical, 
judicial,  and  ritual  parts  of  the  Torah— in  short, 
the  whole  Old  Testament  administration,  finds 
its  principle  of  unity  in  the  prophecy  and  prom- 
ise of  the  " Kingdom  of  God,”  set  up  to  regu- 
late the  individual  and  national  life,  and  fore 
shadow  the  subjection  of  the  world’s  dominion 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  heavens.  Messianic 
prophecy  has  no  other  justification  than  this. 
On  this  rested  the  Theocracy.  On  this  rests  the 
Church.  West. 

God’s  revelation  at  no  period  was  given  in 
the  form  of  abstract  delineations  of  truth  and 
duty,  but  lias  ever  developed  itself  in  immedi- 
ate connection  with  the  circumstances  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  leadings  of  Providence.  From 
first  to  last  it  comes  forth  entwined  with  the 
characters  and  events  of  history.  Not  a little  of 
it  is  written  in  the  transactions  themselves  of 
past  time,  which  are  expressly  declared  to  have 
been  written  for  our  learning.”  And  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  that  the 
historical  lines  with  which  they  are  interwoven, 
while  serving  to  increase  their  interest  and  en- 
hance their  didactic,  value,  by  no  means  detract 
from  their  general  bearing,  or  interfere  with 
their  binding  obligation.  P.  F.— — The  whole 
history  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  plans  of  God  for  the  unfolding  of 
his  kingdom  on  earth.  This  is  much  more  true 
than  that  the  history  of  the  Church  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  New  Testament  ideal  ; for  the 
people  of  the  Old  were  to  a greater  extent  under 
the  direct  and  theocratic  guidance  of  God,  than 
are  those  of  the  New  ; and  so  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  the  Old  Covenant — i.e.,  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  is  for  this  purpose  especially  in- 
structive. It  is  God’s  revelation  in  deeds  rather 
than  in  words  ; and  in  many  instances  the 
truths  underlying  the  former  are  more  trans- 
parent than  those  expressed  by  the  latter. 
Harper. 

Tt  is  the  hand  of  God  himself  that  ever  np 
pears  to  be  directing  the  transactions  of  Ohl 
Testament  history.  The  things  that  happened 
to  his  chosen  people  could  not  otherwise  have 
accomplished  the  great  ends  of  their  appoint- 
ment ; for  through  these  God  was  continually 
making  revelation  of  himself,  amt  bringing 
those  who  stood  nearest  to  him  to  a fuller  ac 
quaintance  with  his  character  as  the  God  of  life 
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and  blessing.  It  was  therefore  of  essential 
moment  to  the  object  in  view  that  his  people 
should  be  able  without  hesitation  to  regard  them 
as  indications  of  his  mind  ; that  they  should 
not  merely  consider  them  as  his,  in  the  general 
sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  “ God  is  in 
history,”  but  his  also  in  the  more  definite  and 
peculiar  sense  of  conveying  specific  and  pro- 
gressive discoveries  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion. How  could  they  have  been  recognized  as 
such,  unless  the  finger  of  God  had,  in  some 
form,  laid  its  distinctive  impress  upon  them  ? 
Taking  into  account,  therefore,  all  the  peculi- 
arities belonging  to  the  typical  facts  of  Old  Tes- 
tament history  — the  close  relation  in  which  they 
commonly  stood  to  the  rites  and  institutions  of 
a religion  of  hope,  the  evident  manner  in  which 
many  of  them  bore  upon  them  the  interposition 
of  God,  and  the  place  occupied  by  others  in  the 
announcements  of  prophecy— they  had  quite 
enough  to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  gen- 
eral events  of  providence,  and  were  perfectly 
capable  of  ministering  to  the  faith  and  the  just 
expectations  of  the  people  of  God.  P.  F. 

Nowhere  is  personality  more  strongly  em- 
phasized than  in  the  religion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament -the  personality  of  God,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  the  personality  of  man  ; 
yet  always  in  such  a way  as  not  to  obliterate  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Divine  and  hu- 
man. The  Divine  is  never  humanized,  the 
human  is  never  deified.  The  Old  Testament 
knows  of  no  demigods.  Its  first  man  is  as  sim- 
ply and  purely  human  as  any  of  his  descend- 
ants. This  feeling  of  personality  gives  to  the 
religion  of  revelation  a peculiar  hue.  It  substi- 
tutes reverence  and  love  for  slavish  fear.  It 
throws  n sacred  ness  around  human  life.  It  in 
fuses  a kindly  spirit  into  legislation.  And  the 
question  now  arises,  How  shall  we  account  for 
its  presence  here,  when  it  is  so  sadly  wanting 
elsewhere?  For  the  origin  of  Old  Testament 
religion  Naturalism  can  furnish  no  satisfactory 
answer  ; we  must  have  recourse  to  a supernat- 
ural revelation.  Man,  in  his  present  state,  is 
unable  of  himself  to  rise  to  the  true  idea  of 
God.  He  has,  indeed,  a vague  feeling  of  an 
ultimate  power  lying  behind  the  visible  cosmos  ; 
but  what  that  power  is  he  cannot  say.  It  is  to 
him  the  “ Unknown  God.”  How  poor  are  even 
the  highest  conceptions  which  a mind  so  pro- 
found as  Plato's  was  able  lo  form  of  him  ! Yet 
from  the  first  there  existed  among  the  Hebrew 
people  a true  idea  of  God  and  of  his  relation  to 
the  world.  Whence  did  it  spring?  Evidently 
not  from  philosophical  reflection  ; for  we  ean- 


' not  ascribe  to  the  untutored  Semitic  mind  an 
achievement  in  thought  that  lay  altogether  be- 
yond the  most  cultivated  Aryan  mind.  The 
only  explanation  lies  in  a Divine  revelation.  If 
man  is  to  know  God,  God  must  come  to  man. 
And  this  he  did  when  he  appeared  to  Abraham, 
i It  was  at  a time  when  the  knowledge  of  the  trne 
God,  possessed  by  former  ages,  had  become  lost, 
at  least,  in  Abraham’s  native  home  and  among 
his  kindred.  The  Bible  speaks  of  earlier  reve- 
lations than  that  made  to  the  “ father  of  the 
faithful  but  whatever  their  character,  in  his 
day  they  had  ceased  to  be  remembered,  or,  at 
least,  obeyed  ; and  his  friends  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates served  other  gods  than  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Then  it  was  God  came  to 
Abraham,  and  whether  by  outward  theophany 
■ or  by  inward  manifestation  to  bis  spirit,  it  was 
a real  historical  coming.  lie  came  not  to  con- 
vey to  bis  mind  abstract  theological  truths,  but 
to  enter  into  a communion  of  love  with  him  ; 
and  in  this  communion,  Abraham,  by  living  ex- 
perience, came  to  know  God  as  be  could  not 
know  him  simply  by  an  exercise  of  the  reason  — 

I came  to  know  him  in  his  unity,  his  spirituality, 
his  personality,  his  holiness.  lie  recognized 
him  as  the  only  source  of  trne  salvation,  and 
, such  was  bis  assurance,  that  be  eliose  to  aban- 
don fatlieilaud  and  friends  rather  than  sur- 
render his  faith  in  this  supermundane,  heav- 
enly, and  only  true  God.  This  confidence  was 
the  root  of  his  life  and  influence.  “ He,”  says 
Ewald.  “ not  only  steadfastly  maintained  the 
knowledge  of  tho  true  God  in  bis  own  practice 
and  life,  but  knew  how  to  make  it  lasting  in  his 
house  an*]  race.  And  in  nothing  is  the  memory 
of  t ho  reality'  and  grandeur  of  his  God-fearing 
and  God-blessed  life  more  evidently  preserved 
than  in  this,  that  powerful  and  devout  men, 
even  among  foreign  nations,  wero  compelled  to 
confess  that  God  was  with  him  ; and  eagerly 
' sought  his  friendship  and  blessing.”  Gust. 

The  central  conception  which  gives  unity  to 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  is  this  : the  moral  character 
of  God,  in  personal  relation  with  mankind  and  with 
each  human  hehnj.  This  great  central  doctrine 
(which  ineludes  the  truths  of  man’s  personality, 
moral  character,  and  aecountableness)  is  devel- 
oped by  means  of  human  history  and  experi- 
ence, especially  the  experience  of  sin.  Four  main 
lines  of  illustration  combine  to  unfold  this 
greatest  of  lessons  : 1.  Public  history,  especially 

as  concerned  with  those  calamities  which  the 
Scriptures  represent  as  Divine  judgments  on 
sin  ; as  the  Deluge,  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh,  the  punishment  of 
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the  rebellious  Israelites,  the  extermination  of 
the  depraved  idolaters  of  Canaan,  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity,  the  overthrow  of  Babylon.  2. 
Symbolic  worship  and  priestly  mediation.  3 
Prophetic  ministry , interpreting  God's  law,  will, 
truth,  and  promises.  4.  Personal  experience, 
vividly  illustrating,  on  the  one  hand,  the  care 
and  guidance  of  God’s  providence  and  leading 
and  teaching  of  his  Spirit,  bestowed  on  those 
who  fear  him  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  life  of 
faith,  penitence,  prayer,  and  loving  obedience 
to  God.  In  this  test  method  the  teaching  of 
the  three  other  methods  is  brought  to  a practi- 
cal focus.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  in 
which  the  most  sorrowful  of  the  prophets,  in 
the  most  mournful  hook  of  Scripture,  utters  his 
peaceful  faith  : “ The  Loud  is  good  unto  them 
that  wait  for  him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh 
him”  (Lam.  3 : 25).  E.  R.  Cornier . 

The  period  covered  by  the  central  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  im- 
portant in  Old  Testament  history,  not  only  so 
far  as  regards  Israel,  but  the  Church  at  all  times. 
Opening  with  centuries  of  silence  and  seeming 
Divine  forgetfulness  during  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  the  pride  and  power  of  Pharaoh  are  sud- 
denly broken  by  a series  of  miracles,  culminat- 
ing in  the  deliverance  of  Israel  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Egypt’s  host.  In  that  Paschal  night  and 
under  the  blood-sprinkling,  Israel  as  a nation 
is  horn  of  God,  and  the  redeemed  people  are  then 
led  forth  to  be  consecrated  at  the  Mount  by  or 
di nances,  laws,  and  judgments.  Then  we  are 
shown  the  manner  in  which  Jehovah  deals  with 
his  people,  both  in  judgment  and  in  mercy,  till 
at  the- last  he  safely  brings  them  to  the  promised 
inheritance.  Ln  all  this  we  see  not  only  the 
history  of  the  ancient  people  of  God,  but  also  a 
grand  type  of  the  redemption  and  the  sanctifi- 
cation of  the  Church.  Further,  this  narrative 
exhibits  the  foundation  of  the  Church  in  the 
Covenant  of  God,  and  also  the  principles  of  Je- 
hovah’s government  for  all  time.  For  however 
great  the  difference  in  the  development,  the 
essence  and  character  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
are  ever  the  same.  The  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments are  essentially  one— not  two  covenants, 
but  one,  gradually  unfolding  into  full  perfect- 
ness, “ Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone”  of  the  foundation  which  is  alike 
that  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  A.  E. 

The  Pentateuch  is  full  of  God.  The  Deity 
overflows  the  wondrous  writing.  God  is  so 
near  his  creatures  he  speaks  to  them  face  to 
face  ; he  is  familiar  with  them,  though  always  re- 
taining the  augustness  of  his  Deity,  and  never 
relaxing  the  majesty  proper  to  his  being  and 


duration  ; ho  comes  down  to  earth,  walks  upon 
it,  talks  to  men,  tells  them  what  his  will  is, 
elects  them  to  service,  enriches  them  with 
promises,  points  out  their  respective  destinies. 
In  the  Pentateuch  God  is  a God  nigh  at  hand, 
and  not  afar  off.  . . . Without  the  Pentateuch 
Christ  as  revealed  in  the  Gospels  would  have 
been  impossible,  and  without  Christ  the  Penta 
teach  would  have  been  impossible.  I find  no 
great  event  in  the  Pentateuch  that  is  not  for 
some  purpose  of  argument  or  illustration  used 
by  Christ  himself  or  by  his  disciples  and  apos- 
tles in  the  interests  of  what  is  known  as  evan- 
gelical truth.  It  lies  within  easy  proof  that 
Christ  is  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  the 
Oh l Testament  is  the  text  uf  Christ . What  use  is 
made  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  creation  of 
the  universe,  the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  rain  of 
manna,  the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent,  and  the 
tabernacle  of  witness  ! The  sublime  apology  of 
Stephen  epitomizes  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  could  not  have  been 
written  but  for  the  ritual  of  Exodus  and  Leviti- 
cus. In  its  purely  moral  tone  the  Ol  1 Testa- 
ment is  of  kindred  quality  with  the  New.  J.  P. 

Progress  of  Doctrine  Throughout, 

There  is  a growth  in  doctrine  visible  through- 
out the  Word  of  God.  Moses  did  not  have  so 
full  an  idea  of  God’s  purpose  as  did  James.  As 
Bernard  well  says,  “ In  the  Old  Testament  the 
progress  is  protracted,  interrupted,  often  lan- 
guid, sometimes  so  dubious  as  to  seem  like  ret- 
rogression. Yet  through  it  all  the  doctrine 
grows,  and  the  revelation  draws  nearer  the  great 
disclosure.  Then  there  is  entire  suspension. 
We  turn  the  vacant  page  which  represents  the 
silence  of  four  hundred  years— and  we  are  in 
the  New  Testament.  Now  again  there  is  prog- 
ress, but  rapid  and  unbroken.  Our  steps  before 
were  centuries,  now  they  are  but  years.”  E. 

R.  Pope. All  intelligent  students  of  the  Bible 

are  aware  that  this  book  represents  a long  pro- 
cess of  revelation.  The  revelation  begins  with  a 
few  primal  germs  of  truth  embodied  in  forms 
which  were  adapted  to  the  earlier  stages  of  re- 
ligions training.  In  one  aspect  of  it,  this  reve- 
lation is  a Divine  process  of  education  in  which 
men  are  taught  more  and  more  concerning  God 
and  their  relations  to  him.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
revelation  of  God  as  well  as  from  God.  There 
is  in  this  process  a continual  advance  from  the 
less  to  the  more  complete.  Larger  truth  comes 
as  man's  capacity  to  receive  it  is  trained  and 
developed.  The  motives  which  are  at  first  urged 
for  right -doing  are  such  as  are  associated  with 
fear  of  penalty  and  with  temporal  rewards. 
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Duty  is  enforced  with  higher  motives  as  rapidly  i 
as  the  proeess  of  training  permits,  but  the  lofti- 
est plane  is  fully  leached  only  in  Christianity. 
While,  therefore,  we  cannot  claim  for  Old  Tes- 
tament ethics  the  same  perfect  ideals  and  lofti 
est  motives  with  which  duty  is  enforced  under 
Christianity,  we  are  to  remember  that  the  Old 
Testament  system  enfolded  the  same  principles, 
and  that  it  was  constantly  looking  and  working 
toward  their  highest  statement  and  appliea 
tions.  Many  of  the  moral  difficulties  which  the 
Old  Testament  presents  would  be  much  lessened  ^ 
if  we  viewed  them  in  the  light  of  their  time.  . 
Such  as  are  Integral  parts  of  the  system  find  ex- 
planation on  the  principle  of  progressive  reve-  I 
lation,  which  involves  a process  extending  from 
the  less  to  the  more  complete.  The  perfect  | 
ideals  and  precepts  of  Christianity  would  have 
been  useless  in  that  rude,  early  time.  The 
people  could  not  have  understood  them,  and 
lienee  could  not  have  been  greatly  helped  by 
them,  tied  adapts  his  training  to  the  condi- 
tions of  his  pupils,  and  gives  them  such  moral 
lessons  as  they  can  receive,  but  always  heightens 
the  character  of  the  instruction  as  those  under  j 
training  become  able  to  receive  it.  But  many 
of  the  moral  difficulties  are  not  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem at  all.  The  sins  of  Jacob  or  of  David,  the 
imprecations  of  David  on  his  enemies,  are  no 
more  a part  of  Old  Testament  ethics  than  the 
sins  of  Judas  ami  Peter  are  a part  of  Christian- 
ity. The  most  that  can  be  said  of  such  defects 
of  character  is,  that  they  retlect  the  low’  moral  i 
ity  of  the  age,  and  are,  so  far,  contrary  to  the 
central  principles  of  the  system,  lie  who  comes 
to  lhe  study  of  the  Old  Testament  with  candid 
historic  sense  w ill  find  it  a book  of  new  mean 
iugs  and  value.  Stevens. 

Limits  of  Lfyitimnie  Criticism. 

An  investigation  of  the  Scriptures  is  legiti- 
mate and  right  only  when  it  takes  place  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  Scriptures  themselves. 
For  instance,  the  old  rl\  stument  claims  to  be  a 
revelation  from  Ood,  and  the  history  of  a revela- 
tion. On  every  page  is  unmistakably  imprinted 
the  fact  Unit  these  books  are  to  be  considered  as 
a truthful  record  of  the  manner  in  which  God 
was  preparing  salvation  for  man.  and  man  for 
salvation.  The  golden  thread  running  through 
the  whole  collection  of  bonks  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  among 
his  chosen  people,  and  under  the  special  guid- 
ance of  Jehovah,  through  miracles  and  wonders, 
down  to  tlm  time  when  the  Word  should  become 
tlesh.  Any  biblical  research  that  runs  counter 


to  these  principles,  by  this  very  fact  excludes 
itself  from  the  domain  of  legitimate  biblical  sci- 
ence. It  does  not  investigate  these  books  from 
the  standpoint  and  within  the  lines  which  they 
themselves  prescribe  as  the  all  essential  in  an 
honest  reproduction  of  their  contents.  When 
Kuenen,  then,  starts  out  with  the  proposition 
as  his  “ standpoint,”  that  the  religion  of  Israel 
is  one  in  kind  with  the  other  religions  of  the 
East,  “ nothing  less,  but  also  nothing  more,”  he 
steps  nut  of  the  boundaries  of  legitimate  bibli- 
cal science.  He  draw's  the  controlling  data  in 
his  research  not  from  the  Pible  itself,  but  from 
a philosophical  and  naturalistic  hypothesis  de- 
duced from  non-l>iblical  sources,  llis  philos- 
ophy contradicts  the  very  fundamentals  of  legit- 
imate Bible  study,  and  as  a system  his  investi- 
gations can  give  no  practical  help  to  a correet 
biblical  science.  When  Baur,  the  father  of  the 
Tubingen  school  of  New'  Testament  reconstruc- 
tionists, says  that  miracles  must  be  excluded  ill 
the  very  outstart  in  investigating  the  Newr  Tes- 
tament, since  miracles  interfere  with  the  true 
philosophical  conception  of  history,  he  thereby 
deserts  the  domain  of  biblical  science,  denying 
<t  priori  the  very  distinguishing  feature  w hich, 
according  to  these  records,  must  result  from  an 
honest  study  of  the  Word. 

A further  limitation  is  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
If  Christ  has  spoken  clearly  oil  any  point  what- 
ever, then  the  matter  is  settled  for  a Christian 
student.  Wo  have  no  patience  with  New  Tes- 
tament rationalism  that  seeks  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Old  Testament  rationalism  by  an- 
alyzing either  the  New  Testament  leeords  or  the 
Saviour  of  the  Newr  Testament  into  unreliable 
sources  of  information.  Literary  criticism  has 
never  undertaken  a more  sorry  work  than  to  at- 
tempt to  undermine  the  historical  character  of 
the  gospels  or  of  the  account  there  given  of  the 
Saviour’s  work  and  words.  When,  then,  Christ, 
and  with  him  the  whole  New  Testament,  de- 
clares that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  revealed 
Word  of  God  ; that  the  early  records  there  are 
fact,  and  not  fiction,  and,  least  of  all,  the  fabri- 
cation of  wily  priests  ; that  the  theological  ideas 
and  ethical  principles  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
| substantially  those  accepted  by  the  evangelical 
church  in  general  — thereby  limitations  are 
drawn  w'ithin  which  legitimate  biblical  science 
must  move  and  have  its  being.  If  it  produces 
results  that  transgress  these  limits,  then  it  has 
worked  with  principles  and  methods  drawn 
from  sources  foreign  to  tlm  Bible  itself.  But 
within  these  limits  there  can  be  in  many  points 
j a difference  between  Christian  scholars  equally 
reverent  and  equally  anxious  to  loam  the  truth. 
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the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Schodde. 

Theophany  the  Source  of  Miracle  and  Prophecy. 

The  Christian  evidences  from  the  Bible  may 
be  summed  up  under  the  three  heads-  Tlie- 
ophany,  Miracle,  and  Prophecy.  The  Old  Tea 
tanient  is  full  of  theophanies,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  there  are  many  Christophanies  nod 
pneumatophanies.  These  manifestations  of 
God  m the  forms  of  space  and  time  and  in  the 
sphere  of  physical  nature  are  of  vast  importance 
in  the  unfolding  of  Divine  revelation.  These 
are  the  centres  from  which  miracles  and  proph- 
ecies flow.  If  there  were  such  theuplmnies  or 
Divine  manifestations  in  the  successive  stages 
of  Divine  revelation,  then  we  should  expect  mir- 
acles in  the  physical  world  and  prophecy  in  the 
world  of  man.  If  Jesus  Christ  is  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  then  prophecy  and  miracles  are  ex- 
actly what  we  should  expect  so  long  as  lie  abode 
in  this  world  in  the  flesh.  If  the  Holy  Spiiit 
was  given  to  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  He  was  present  with  the  churches  of 
the  apostles  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  external 
manifestations  of  pneumatophauy  such  as  are 
described  iD  the  New  Testament,  v e are  not 
surprised  at  the  occurrence  of  miracle  working 
and  prophecy  during  that  period  ; and  it  seems 
to  he  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
when  these  Divine  manifestations  ceased  mir- 
acle working  and  prophecy  ceased  with  them. 
If,  then,  on  the  one  side,  recent  criticisms  ha\e 
weakened  the  independent  value  of  the  evi- 
dences from  miracles  and  prediction,  they  have, 
on  the  other  side,  given  something  vastly  better 
in  their  place.  They  have  called  the  attention 
to  the  presence  of  God  with  his  people  in  ex- 
ternal manifestations  of  theopbany  to  guide  the 
advancing  stages  of  the  history  of  redemption. 
Here  is  the  citadel  of  our  religion,  to  which  all 
its  lines  of  evidence  converge,  the  centre  of  the 
entire  revelation  and  religion  from  which 
prophecy  and  miracle  working  issue  in  all  their  I 
variety  of  form.  The  evidences  from  miracles 
and  prophecy  gain  in  strength  when  they  are 
placed  in  their  true  relations  to  the  tlieophmiy 
in  which  the  unity  of  the  evidence  is  found. 
Briggs, 

The  Seven  Great  Period v of  Mi racfe 

Miracles  disclose  a rational  order.  They  ftp 
pear  only  in  great  cycles,  with  long  periods  of 
time  between  them.  The  Bible  is  mainly  occu- 
pied with  other  things.  Tt  is  the  ordinary  life 
of  man  and  of  nations  upon  which  it  casts  the 
light  of  eternity.  It  is  overwhelmingly  histori- 


cal and  descriptive  in  its  temper.  And  the 
miracles  which  it  repoitx  cluster  around  great 
critical  periods  of  universal  historical  import, 
when  great  nu  n appealed  and  mighty  changes 
were  impending  - just  the  times  when  extraor- 
dinary events  would  he  probable.  Miracles  are 
the  strokes  of  God's  hammer  within  the  clock 
of  the  world*  history. 

They  do  not  occur  as  regularly,  but  they  do 
occur  as  rationally.  That  iliey  are  here,  and 
not  there,  nor  everywhere  has  a rational  expla- 
nation ; and  faith  in  miracles  becomes  easier 
when  we  discover  that  they  follow  a Divine  law. 
The  recorded  miracles  of  the  Bible  fall  into  six 
great  periods,  while  prophecy  points  to' a sev- 
enth and  last  as  completing  thu  list. 

1.  The  first  period  of  miracles  is' associated 
with  the  creation.  The  miracles  of  this  period 
may  be  reduced  to  four — the  creation  of  mat- 
ter, the  appearance  of  vegetation,  the  beginning 
of  animal  life,  and  the  appearance  of  man.  N(? 
science  has  been  able  to  explain  Hie  origin  of 
these  things.  They  are  all  here,  and  there  was 
a time  when  they  were  not  here  ; how,  then, 

! came  they  to  be  here?  Call  to  your  aid.  if  you 
will,  the  nebular  hypothesis  ; assume  that  an  at- 
tenuated tire-mist  was  the  original  form  in 
which  the  universe  existed  ; and  you  have  not 
shaken  (.ft'  the  grip  of  the  logic  which  insists 
upon  a beginning,  and  giounds  that  beginning 
in  a miracle  of  power  and  wisdom.  Whence 
came  that  seething  fire  mist,  and  how  out  ot  it 
came  the  abundant  vegetation,  the  multitudi- 
nous forms  of  animal  life,  and  the  reason  of  man? 
*•  There  is  no  spontaneous  generation’'  is  the 
uniform  and  emphatic  testimony  of  science  ; 

there  is  no  development  of  plant  ioto  ani 
mal,  nor  of  the  brute  into  man.”  is  the  univer- 
sal verdict  of  scientific  induction.  The  man 
who  is  not  carried  away  by  his  prejudices  must 
confess  that  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the 
world,  n miracle  of  Divine  power  is  the  only 
rational  explanation. 

2.  The  second  period  of  miracles  brings  us  to 
the  time  of  Noah.  For  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred years  the  life  of  the  world  runs  in  its  ordi- 
nary channels.  Men  marry,  and  found  commu- 
nities, and  engage  in  agriculture  and  arts— while 
only  their  wickedoess  is  colossal  and  defiant. 
A hundred  and  twenty  years  of  preaching  by 
Noah  does  not  result  in  a single  conversion. 
Slowly  but  steadily  good  men  were  crowded  to 

1 the  wall,  until  atheism  was  entrenched  and 
immorality  was  universal  and  shameless.  Only 
one  miracle  breaks  the  awful  monotony,  and 
that  was  Enoch’s  translation,  a reasonable  trib 
ute  to  sipguiar.  righteousness,  but  one  which 
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fell  unheeded  upon  the  ears  of  men.  At  last, 
when  the  cup  of  iniquity  was  full,  the  stroke  of 
judgment  fell  in  the  Deluge  ; and  then,  lest  the 
former  impiety  should  he  repeated,  the  Confu- 
sion of  Tongue*  scattered  the  race  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  was  an  extraordinary  crisis, 
and  called  for  extraordinary  measures.  The 
times  were  such  as  to  make  the  miracle  reason- 
able. 

3.  The  third  period  of  miracles  brings  ns  to 
the  time  of  Moses.  And  here  again  we  have  an 
inti  rvening  period  of  nearly  nine  hundred  years, 
during  which  the  world's  life  is  represented  as 
moving  in  its  ordinary  channels.  Cities  are 
built,  empire  s «r«  founded,  tbe  sciences  and  the 
arts  are  cullivati  d.  But  the  moral  life  of  man 
shows  no  improvement.  The  foulest  idolatries 
are  practised.  The  time  has  come  for  a new 
departure,  one  of  ttie  highest  significance  to 
man  the  election  and  isolation  of  a nation, 
whose  mission  it  should  be  to  recall  the  woihl 
from  id'  da  try  and  immorality.  These  are  the 
two  invnludde  legacies  of  Israel  to  the  world 
the  doctrine  of  one  living  God  and  the  Deca- 
logue as  the  rule  of  man’s  life.  Nearly  thirty 
miracles  are  recorded  in  connection  with  that 
great  movement  in  history  which  resulted  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  twelve  tribes  from  the 
tyranny  of  Egvpt  and  their  establishment  in 
Palestine.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
tate  of  tlie  world  was  trembling  in  the  balances, 
and  this  gives  to  the  recorded  miracles  their 
rational  justification. 

4.  And  now,  again,  the  miraculous  wave  re- 
cedes, and  the  world’s  life,  that  of  the  Jews  in- 
cluded, moves  in  the  ordinary  channels  for  nearly 
six  hundred  years.  We  read  of  wars  and  inva- 
sions, of  the  growing  moral  corruption  that  per 
vaded  the  people,  until  only  a few  remained 
true  to  God.  arid  these  so  quiet  and  scattered 
that  they  wire  unknown  to  Elijah.  Nearly 
twenty  miracles  are  associated  with  his  life  and 
that  of  his  successor,  Elisha.  Israel  had  touched 
the  lowest  point  of  its  immorality,  and  had  be- 
come the  scorn  of  the  heathen.  Here,  again,  it 
is  clear  that  the  moral  needs  of  the  time  justi- 
fied the  emergence  of  God’s  power  and  protest  in 
miracles  of  judgment  and  mercy. 

5 Again  the  tide  recedes,  and  nothing  re- 
markable confronts  us  in  the  world’s  history  for 
nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  Je- 
rusalem is  destroyed  by  the  proud  King  of  Baby- 
lon. We  come  to  the  time  of  Daniel,  with  its 
two  great  miracles  of  the  preservation  of  his 
three  friends  from  the  furnace  of  fire  and  li is 
own  deliverance  from  the  lion’s  den,  and  with 
its  bold  and  hopeful  prophecies  of  the  kingdom 


I of  God.  If  ever  idolatry  was  defiant,  it  was  when 
the  children  of  Abraham  were  captives  in  Bahy- 
I Ionia.  Nebuchadnezzar  deemed  himself  God, 
and  ordered  men  to  worship  his  image  ; and 
the  miracles  appear  as  the  Divine  judgment  < n 
llie  audacious  blasphemy.  Was  there  not  piu 
priety  in  these  signal  deliverances? 

f3.  And  now,  once  more,  the  miracles  disnp 
[ pear,  to  emerge  only  after  nearly  six  hundri  d 
years,  when  Jesus  Christ  appears  at  the  greatest 
critical  period  of  the  world’s  history,  and  to  in- 
augurate the  final  dispensation  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Nearly  sixty  miracles  belong  to  this 
period,  more,  than  all  the  preceding  periods  to- 
gether, including  the  four  great  miracles  of  tho 
! creation.  Does  not  that  fact  clearly  show  that 
I miracles  are  the  signs  of  an  extraordinary  crisis 
I in  human  affairs  ? They  appear  only  in  company 
with  such  men  as  Moses,  Elijah,  Daniel,  and 
| Christ,  and  at  periods  in  human  history  that 
1 must  he  recognized  as  turning  points. 

7.  And  so,  once  more,  when  the  end  shall 
come,  its  advent  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  great 
miracles  of  judgment  and  resurrection.  Mean 
time,  the  world  returns  to  what  we  call  its  ordi- 
nary life,  but  which  is  no  less  providential  and 
Divine  in  its  guidance  than  the  periods  of  mir- 
aculous action,  and  into  which  has  gone,  as 
iron  into  the  blood,  the  precipitate  of  all  mir- 
aculous action  from  the  very  beginning. 

And,  now,  what  does  this  review  teach  us 
about  the  place  that  miracles  have  in  human 
history?  Two  tilings. 

(1)  First  it  G clear  that  miracles  are  connected 
with  great  moral  crises  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
The  extiaordinary  event  is  associated  with  the 
extraordinary  time  of  its  occurrence  ; and  the 
more  critical  the  period,  the  more  numerous. 

i varied,  and  impressive  are  the  miracles.  A 
' rough  estimate  shows  twenty-seven  miraehs  in 
l the  time  of  Moses,  eighteen  miracles  in  the  time 
I of  Elijah,  and  fffty-tliree  miracles  in  the  time  of 
! Christ  ; and  excepting  the  two  gieat  miiaeles 
I of  l lie  Flood,  and  the  two  that  belong  to  the 
time  of  Daniel,  I cannot  recall  more  than  half  a 
dozen  that  are  not  connected  with  these  de- 
cisive periods  in  God’s  discipline  of  man.  The 
record  plainly  shows  that  there  is  a law  of  mir- 
acles, a reason  for  their  occasional  and  brief  ap- 
pearance, villi  long  periods  of  time  interven- 
ing. They  meet  ns  only  when  the  moral  needs 
of  the  hour  justifies  their  appearance. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible  enter  as  permanent  factors  into  the  snb- 

! sequent-  life  of  the  world.  They  are  associated 
with  the  birth  of  permanent  institutions  They 
■ are  the  signal-guns  of  great  events,  of  ever- 
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widening  reaeh  and  power.  They  are  most 
numerous  and  impressive  in  the  two  great 
periods  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  tlu*  giving  of 
the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel,  the  creation  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth,  and  the  founding  of 
the  Christian  Church.  However  the  Law  was 
given,  and  in  whatever  way  the  twelve  tribes 
cmne  to  possess  the  Holy  Land,  the  Jew  with 
the  Decalogue  in  his  hand  lias  given  law  to  tho 
world.  The  miracles  of  the  Exodus  and  the  Con- 
quest are  associated  with  a moral  movement, 
whose  course  is  still  widening  and  deepening. 

Xew  T? slant enf  /Sji uition  of  a Miracle. 

Miracles  are  never  referred  to  in  the  gospels 
as  merely  wonders  ; hut  always  by  the  double 
phrases,  1,1  jr under*  and  si*jns,"  or  "*  s'npis  and 
■wonders’'  — that  is.  the  astonishment  is  traced  to 
a rational  ground.  The  miracle  is  not  a trick 
of  mere  power,  but  an  indication  of  what  he  is 
who  works  it,  or  in  whose  name  it  is  wrought. 
It  is  seen  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
character  and  ministry.  It  is  a sijn,  rather  than 
a credential.  It  neither  proves  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a holy  man,  nor  does  it  prove  his  doctrine 
to  have  been  Divine  ; it  is  simply  such  an  act 
as  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  what  he  is 
and  what  he  came  to  do.  Deeds  of  Divine 
power  must  attend  one  who  is  himself  God  or 
who  acts  in  God’s  name  ; deeds  of  Divine  mercy 
must  characterize  the  ministry  of  one  who  came 
to  save  men  from  sin  and  death.  If  lie  has  au- 
thority to  forgive  sin,  he  must  have  power  to 
heal  the  paralytic  ; if  he  can  raise  all  the  dead 
at  the  last  day,  he  must  have  power  over  the 
grave  now.  The  miracle  is  a sign.  So,  again, 
the  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  called  " jiuwtrsA' 
as  growing  out  of  personal  energies  that  are  in 
separable  from  his  own  nature.  They  are  the 
expressions  of  a Divine  action.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  to  be  studiel  as  isolated  and  strange 
occurrences  defying  explanation.  They  are 
parts  of  a living  system.  They  have  their  place 
in  a Divine  order.  They  ran  he  explained  — 
that  is,  they  have  a rational  ground  and  a morn] 
intention.  They  are  worthy  of  God  and  of  his 
prophet. 

Ignoring  now  all  arbitrary  or  a priori  defini- 
tions, and  confining  ourselves  to  the  Xew  Tes- 
tament description,  three  things  plainly  appear  : 

First,  in  its  outward  form,  as  appealing  to  the 
senses,  a miracle  is  a deed  that  produces  and 
perpetuates  astonishment.  It  is  a present  and 
perpetual  wonder.  The  remarkable  element 
does  not  wear  away  upon  closer  inspection  or 
upon  repetition.  A miracle,  then,  is  a present 
and  perpetual  wonder. 


! lint  every  effect  must  have,  a cause.  This 
loads  to  the  second  fact,  that  in  a miracle  we 
hnve  the  forth-putting  and  the  expression  of 
the  personal  power  of  God,  The  existence  of 
God  is  the  primary  and  perpetual  wonder.  You 
can  comprehend  neither  his  eternity  nor  his 
infinitude.  The  senses  do  not  disclose  him. 
And.  yet  what  you  see  compels  yon  to  recognize 
his  presence  and  power.  The  visible  things 
proclaim  his  invisible  Godhead.  There  are  the 
stars,  here  is  the  globe,  and  here  sire  you,  nil 
alike  bearing  the  stamp  of  limited  existence  ; 
whence  came  they  all  ‘i  It  is  not  the  Bible  alone 
that  affirms  a beginning  ; science  affirms  that 
matter  has  all  the  properties  of  a manufactured 
article  ; and  that  the  constitution  smd  course  of 
the  universe  point  to  a beginning,  sis  they  sug- 
gest a future  dissolution  ; while  reason  finds  it 
impossible  to  rest  in  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  mind  preceded  matter,  and  tlmt  only  tho 
Living  God  can  he  self-existent,  uncreated,  and 
eternal.  An  eternal  nothing  is  inconceivable  ; 
an  eternal  evolution  or  revolution  is  an  absnr- 
I dity  and  a contradiction  ; daring  as  the  opening 
1 sentence  ot‘  the  Apostles’  Creed  is,  it  is  the  ;m- 
1 dacity  of  reason  as  well  as  the  loftiest  expres- 
sion of  faith—  “ T believe  in  God  the  Father  Al 
mighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth.”  Here  the 
whole  controversy  hinges  ; it  is  the  question  be- 
tween God  and  no  God,  between  atheism  and 
theism.  The  debate  on  miracles  pushed  to  its 
inner  court  concerns  the  existence  of  God,  of 
his  eternal  and  independent  Being.  If  there  is 
a God,  lie  can  show  himsedf  by  deed  and  bv 
word  ; he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  deliber- 
ately and  eternally  fettered  himself.  The  mir- 
acle, as  a deed  of  Divine  power,  is  not  only  pos 
sihle,  but  probable  ami  rational,  so  long  as  God 
is  not  regarded  as  practically  non- existent. 
And  he  who  rejects  on  a priori  grounds  the  mir- 
acle cf  power,  must  also  deny  inspiration,  which 
is  the  miracle  of  God's  wisdom,  and  deny  prayer, 
which  is  the  miracle  of  fellowship,  and  u*  ny 
providence,  which  is  the  miracle  of  government, 
and  deny  the  Incarnation  and  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  are  the  living  miracles  of 
redemption.  Posit  the  supernatural  anywhere, 
and  you  must  affirm  it  everywhere  ; deny  it  in 
any  sphere,  and  you  must  deny  it  in  all  spheres. 
Assuming,  then,  the  Divine  existence,  miracles 
have  their  rational  explanation.  Tin  y are  pas- 
sible, probable,  and  necessary.  Tin  ir  occur- 
rence becomes  a question  of  ewdenee  and  ef 
impartial  criticism. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  third  element 
in  the  New  Testament  definili  'll  of  a miracle, 
that  it  is  such  a forth-putting  of  the  power  of 
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God  as  to  be  a si  (pi  of  him.  It  is  not  only  a 
w on  tier  indicating  Ins  power,  but  a mirror  re- 
jecting bis  character.  It  must  be  worthy  of 
li i in,  ami  answer  some  Divine  purpose.  The 
Bible,  so  far  from  encouraging  credulity,  insists 
that  no  wonderful  account  shall  be  believed, 
that  no  miracle  shall  be  recognized,  unless  it 
appear  as  worthy  of  God  and  as  answering  a 
Divinely  wise  amt  beneficent  purpose.  The 
possibility  of  miracles  follows  from  the  exist- 
ence of  God  ; the  reality  of  the  miracle  must 
be  determined  not  by  evidence  alone,  but  by 
its  agreement  with  the  character  and  purpose 
of  God.  Here  is  the  legitimate  province  of  crit- 
icism ; here  is  the  decisive  test  In  tween  a true 
and  a false  miracle.  Faith  in  God  compels  to 
faith  in  miracle  ; lint  faith  in  God  also  compels 
me  to  scrutinize  any  and  every  alleged  miracle, 
and  its  recognition  is  obligatory  only  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  agreement  with  the  revealed  character 
and  purposes  of  God. 

The  New  Testament  thus  defines  a miracle  as 
a deed  of  present  and  perpetual  wonder,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  forth-putting  of  God’s  per- 
sonal power,  and  as  worthy  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter and  in  agreement  with  liis  revealed  pur- 
poses. Nor  do  1 see  how  we  can  improve  upon 
this  definition.  The  difficulties  of  the  problem 
emerge  when  we  come  to  state  liow  this  forth- 
putting  of  God's  personal  power  is  related  to 
what  we  call  the  order  of  nature — which  is 
strictly  the  order  of  nature  as  we  It  now  it.  Of 
this  order,  a miracle  lias  sometimes  been  said  to 
he  a violation  or  suspension  ; and  then  the  idea 
of  order  has  been  pitted  against  the  miracle. 
But  the  difficulties  here  are  purely  speculative 
and  imaginary.  It  is  not  self  evident  that  mir- 
acles involve  the  violation  nr  suspension  of 
law,  any  more  than  the  force  of  gravity  is  sus 
pended  when  T lift  my  hand.  It  is  begtring  the 
question  to  say  that  miracles  violate  order  ; for 
if  they  are  signs , they  bring  to  view  that  higher 
and  inclusive  order  of  which  observation  only 
discloses  a very  small  part.  The  miracle,  then, 
lias  its  rational  ground  in  the  existence  of  God, 
who  need  not  be  supposed  to  violate  or  sus- 
pend any  natural  law  or  order  in  working  it  ; 
while  the  grip  of  a miracle  is  in  its  moral  qual- 
ity, in  its  inherent  propriety,  and  in  the  dis- 
closure which  it  makes  of  God’s  essential  glory. 

EvUlatlinl  Value  of  l he  Mirach. 

Miracles  have  an  evidential  value,  but  they 
are  neither  the  only  nor  even  the  highest  proofs 
of  a Divine  revelation.  The  traditional  esti- 
mate has  made  too  much  of  them.  The  Divine 
authority  of  the  Bible  has  been  made  to  rest 


| upon  them.  The  miracle  has  been  held  to  prove 
the  doctrine,  completely  reversing  the  biblical 
I order  in  which  the  doctrine  is  made  to  test  the 
miracle.  Christ  emphatically  declares  that  they 
are  not  the  ground  on  which  our  faith  in  him 
should  rest.  Philip  was  kindly  but  sharply 
rebuked  for  having  been  so  long  with  him,  yet 
asking  fir  a sign.  It  was  the  rebuke  of  a grieved 
1 and  patient  heart  which  craved  faith  in  itself, 

! faith  inspired  by  its  essential  goodness  and 
greatness.  Christ  deprecates  a return  to  any 
lower  ground.  We  are  not  to  believe  in  him 
because  he  wrought  miracles  ; we  are  to  believe 
in  the  miracles  because  we  believe  in  him,  radi- 
ant in  his  person  and  work  with  a Divine  glory. 
Then  followed  that  startling  declaration,  that 
wonderful  as  his  own  works  liad  been,  greater 
deeds  should  be  wrought  by  those  that  believed 
on  him. 

From  this  it  follows,  in  the  seeond  place,  that 
, a higher  evidential  value  must  be  assigned  to 
the  historical  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  than  to 
the  recorded  miracles.  What  Christianity  has 
done  for  man  is  proof  of  a higher  order  than 
any  single  miracle,-  than  all  miracles  together. 
Next  to  what  Jesus  Olnist  is  in  himself  is  the 
power  with  which  his  message  has  stirred  the 
hearts  of  men  and  has  leavened  the  life  of  the 
world.  And  yet,  in  the  third  place,  the  mir- 
acles had  their  place.  They  were  necessary,  for 
had  they  not  accompanied  liis  personal  pres 
enoe,  his  rejection  and  crucifixion  by  the  re- 
ligious leaders*  of  liis  day  would  not  have  been 
inexe usable.  He  made  unusual  claims.  But 
1 unusual  claims  demand  unusual  evidences,  and 
had  these  not  been  forthcoming,  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  claimant  would  have  been  reason- 
able. But  every  possible  cavil  was  promptly 
and  fully  met,  and  the  whole  ministry  of  our 
Lord  made  it  clear  that  the  men  who  rejected 
him  were  wickedly  blind,  hating  both  him  and 
, his  Father. 

1 The  miracles  of  a had  man  are  to  be  unhesi- 
tatingly rejected  as  false  and  misleading,  whether 
we  can  explain  them  or  not  ; just  as  we  reject 
the  seeming  miracles  of  the  magician  who  im- 
itated Moses.  And  the  miracles  accompanying 
immoral  teaching  are  to  he  rejected  as  false,  he 
cause  the  doctrine  proves  the  real  miracle,  and 
not  the  miracle  the  doctrine.  That  cuts  the 
ground  from  underneath  all  the  pretensions  of 
modern  spiritualism.  The  miracles  are  false 
because  the  doctrine  is  false.  Gooduess  aud 
truth  are  the  great,  things  to  he  kept  steadily  in 
view,  and  these  shine  in  their  own  light  ; and 
where  these  are  absent  we  should  emphatically 
decline  lending  our  ears.  First  look  at  the 
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prophets  of  the  system,  ask  what  kind  of  lives 
they  live,  and  wlmt  are  tlieir  teachings,  urul 
upon  that  evidence  decide  their  chum  of  mir- 
aculous power.  This  is  the  common-sense  and 
Christian  course,  aud  it  makes  short  work  of 
medimval  and  modern  miracles.  The  Deceiver’s 
mark  is  on  them  all.  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
solemnly  warn  us  against  lying  signs  and  won- 
ders. The  true  miiaole  culminated  in  the  min- 
istry of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  to  ho  looked  for 
only  in  connection  with  his  final  advent  to 
judgment.  The  intervening  period  is  repre- 
sented as  one  in  which  the  Christian  Church  is 
to  depend  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
until  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  the  world 
shall  have  become  prepared  for  the  heavenly 
bridal.  Ijthmtds. 

Point. s*  b-arwtj  upon  Mosaic  Authorship. 

That  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  in  which 
Moses  was  instructed,  included  a high  concep- 
tion of  God  and  a high  standard  of  ethics, 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  as  interpreted  by  smie  of  the  most  em- 
inent scholars  in  Egyptology.  M.  Rouge  af- 
firmed, as  the  conclusion  of  liis  thorough  study 
of  this  subject,  that  a pure  monotheistic  re 
ligion  was  the  primitive  religion  of  Egypt,  and 
that  even  through  the  forms  of  polytheism  and 
idolatry  which  supervened  on  this  early  faith, 
there  was  always  to  be  recognized  a conscious- 
ness of  the  primal  truth.  “ The  belief  in  the 
unity  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  in  his  attri- 
butes of  Creator  and  Lawgiver  of  man,  whom  he 
has  endowed  with  an  immortal  soul  these,1'  he 
says,  “ are  the  primitive  notions,  enchased, 
like  indestructible  diamonds,  in  the  midst  of 
the  mythological  supertVtations  accumulated  in 
the  centuries  which  have  passed  over  that  an- 
cient civilization.”  And  lieu  out',  who  does  not 
altogether  agree  with  Rouge,  declares  that  from 
neither  Greek  nor  Homan  literature  can  there 
be  quoted  such  passages  ns  are  found  in  the 
Egyptian  literature,  in  recognition  of  the  high- 
est Christian  conception  of  the  Supreme  Self- 
Existent  God. 

Ur  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Egypt,  M.  Chabas  says  . “ .'  one 
of  the  Christian  virtues  is  forgotten  in  it  ; piety, 
charity,  gentleness,  self-commaml  in  word  and 
action,  chastity,  the  protection  of  the  weak, 
benevolence  toward  the  humble,  deference  to 
superiors,  respect  for  property  in  its  minutest 
details,  . . . all  is  expressed  there,  and  in  ex 
tremely  good  language."  Kenouf,  in  citing  this 
testimony  of  Chabas,  says  : “In  confirmation 
of  this,  I will  add  that  the  tianslaturs  of  the 


Ilible  and  of  the  early  Christian  literature,  wlm 
were  so  otten  compelled  to  retain  Greek  words, 
for  which  they  could  discover  no  Egyptian 
equivalent,  found  the  native  vocabulary  amply 
sufficient  for  the  expression  of  the  most  drlic.tL 
notions  of  Christian  ethics.”  It  is  evident  that  in 
Egypt  there  were  better  external  advantages  for 
training 'Moses  in  that  knowledge  which  would 
! lit  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  God’s  revelation, 
in  liis  new  sphere  as  Israel's  lawgiver,  than 
were  to  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  in  the  days  of  Moses.  S.  W.  T. 

It  is  admitted,  even  by  the  extremest  seep 
tics,  that  the  genuineness  of  the  work  carries 
with  it  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative,  at 
least,  in  all  its  main  particulars,  ‘‘  It  would 
most  unquestionably,”  says  Strauss,  " be  an 
j argument  of  decisive  weight  in  favor  of  the  cred 
ibility  of  the  biblical  history,  could  it  indeed  be 
shown  that  it  was  written  by  eye-witnesses.” 
“ Moses,  being  the  leader  of  the  Israelites  on 
tlieir  departure  from  Egv\pt,  would  undoubtedly 
I give  a faithful  history  of  the  occurrences,  nu 
less”  (which  is  not  pretended)  “ he  designed  to 
deceive.”  And  further,  “Moses,  if  his  intimate 
connection  with  Deity  described  in  these 
bonks”  (be.,  the  last  four)  “be  historically 
true,  was  likewise  eminently  qualified,  by  vir 
tue  of  such  connection,  to  produce  a credible 
history  of  the  earlier  periods.”  If  Moses  in 
deed  wrote  the  account  which  we  possess  of  tin* 
Exodus  and  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder 
ness,  and  if,  having  written  it,  he  delivered  it 
to  those  who  knew  the  events  as  well  as  he,  the 
conditions  which  secure  the  highest  degree  of 
historical  credibility,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards 
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the  events  of  the  last  tour  books,  are  obtained. 

I We  have  for  them  the  direct  witness  ot  a con 
temporary  writer— not  an  actor  only,  but  the 
I leader  in  the  transactions  which  he  relates 
honest  evidently,  for  he  records  his  own  sins 
| and  defects  and  the  transgressions  and  suffer 
' ings  of  his  people  ; and  honest  necessarily,  for 
he  writes  of  events  which  were  public  and 
known  to  all  —we  have  a work  which,  by  the 
laws  of  historical  criticism,  is  thus  for  historical 
purposes  just  as  reliable  as  CVsar’s  I’miuncti 
taries  or  Xenophon’s  “ Retreat  of  the  Ten  Hum 
sand”  -we  have  that  rare  literary  treasure,  the 
autobiography  of  a great  man,  engaged  in  great 
events,  the  head  of  his  nation  at  a most  critical 
period  in  their  annals,  who  commits  to  writing 
as  they  occur  the  various  events  and  transae 
lions  in  which  he  is  engaged,  wherever  they 
have  a national  or  public  character.  Setting 
aside,  therefore,  the  idea  of  inspiration,  we  pos- 
sess ill  the  last  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  aa 
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reliable  an  account  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Jews 
and  their  subsequent  wanderings  as  we  do,  in 
the  works  of  Ciesar  and  Xenophon,  of  the  con- 
quest of  Britain  or  of  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  battle  of  Ounaxa.  G.  II. 

The  faith  of  the  Israelite  rested  on  the  facts 
of  Abraham’s  call,  the  Exodus,  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  AY  hat  is  supernatural  in  these  facts  is 
so  hound  up  with  what  is  historical,  tlqit  the 
two  cannot  he  separated.  What  confirms  our 
faith  in  the  one  confirms  our  faith  in  the  other. 
It  happens,  therefore,  very  pros identially  that 
while  certain  modern  habits  of  thought  are 
making  belief  in  the  supernatural  difficult  to 
some  minds,  criticism  and  research  are  tending 
every  year  to  strengthen  the  certainty  of  those 
historical  facts  with  which  the  supernatural  rev- 
elation  is  inseparably  interwoven.  Most  strik- 
ingly has  this  been  the  case  with  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  Old  Testament  records,  the 
record  of  the  Exodus.  Just  when  the  destruc- 
tive criticism  of  unbelievers  was  trying  to  prove 
it  all  legendary,  trying,  by  a studied  exagger- 
ation of  every  apparent  difficulty,  to  shake  our 
faith  in  it,  it  pleased  God  to  open  up  to  us  the 
buried  monuments  of  that  kindred  nation  with 
which  Israel  at  this  period  was  so  closely  con- 
nected. Slowly  out  of  these  monuments  we  are 
reconstructing  Egypt's  history.  We  may  safely 
assert  that  the  Egypt  portrayed  oil  these  stones 
and  papyrus-scrolls  is  precisely  the  Egypt  im- 
plied and  required  by  the  AT  >saiv.  uairative. 
J.  P.  N. 

The  linguistic,  geographic,  and  ethnologic 
notices  contained  in  the  books  of  Moses  are  of 
the  most  veracious  character,  stamping  the 
whole  narration  with  an  unmistakable  air  of 
authenticity.  And  the  fact  that  each  accession 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  times  helps  to 
remove  difficulties  and  multiplies  fresh  illus 
trationsof  the  Mosaic  narrative,  affords  to  can- 
did minds  an  argument  for  tile  historic  truth  of 
the  narrative,  the  force  of  which  can  scarcely  fie 
overestimated.  All  tends  to  show  that  we  pos- 
sess in  the  Pentateuch  not  only  tin*  most  au- 
thentic account  of  ancient  times  that  lias  conic 
down  to  us,  bat  a history  absolutely  and  in 
every  respect  true.  All  tends  to  assure  ns  that 
in  this  marvellous  volume  \\<*  have  no  “ cun- 
ningly devised  fable,"  but  a “ treasure  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge”  -as  important  to  the  his- 
torical inquirer  as  to  the  theologian.  Thpre 
may  be  obscurities  ; there  may  lie  occasionally, 
in  names  and  numbers,  accidental  corruptions 
of  t lie  text  ; there  may  he  a few  interpolations  — 
glosses  which  have  crept  in  from  the  margin  ; but 
upon  the  whole  it  must  be  pronounced  that  we 


1 have  in  the  PentaLeuch  a genuine  and  authentic 
| work,  and  one  which— even  were  it  not  inspired 
l —would  be,  for  the  times  and  countries  whereof 
| it  treats,  the  leading  and  paramount  authority. 

It  is  “ Moses*1  who  is  still  “ read  in  the  syn 
j agog ues  every  Sabbath  day,”  and  they  who  “ re- 
sist”lnm,  by  impugning  his  veracity,  like  Jannes 
and  Jambres  of  old,  resist  the  truth."  G.  It. 

The  New  Testament  proves  the  historical 
character  ot’  the  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  fact  that  Moses  was  the  great  Lawgiver  awl 
Prophet,  the  fundamental  position  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  to  the  Old  Testament,  and,  above  all, 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  ; and  those 
who  antagonize  these  things  come  in  collision 
with  Jesns  and  the  apostles  ; but  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  whole  Peutateuch,  so  far  as  the 
New  Testament  is  concerned,  is  not  decided  for 
us.  Any  theory  of  its  composition  that  recog 
nizes  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  chief  parts  of  it, 
and  tire  essential  features  of  its  legislation  as 
Mosaic,  is  in  accord  with  the  New  Testament. 
Briggs. 

A l tri*f  compendious  statement  of  the  considera- 
tions which  oppose  a late  date  for  the  Pentateuch 
ami  the  arguments  in  support  of  such  a.  iht’e.  (1) 
The  total  lack  of  external  evidence  in  its  favor. 
All  that  we  know  from  saeied  nr  secular  sources 
is  on  the  side  of  t lie  traditionary  view.  p2) 
The  acknowledged  inconsistencies  that  remain. 
If  the  matter  of  the  llexatench  has  been  so 
often  reused  as  the  prevailing  theory  declares, 
how  conies  it  to  pass  that  so  many  seeming  con- 
tradictions continue  to  be  found,  so  many  di 
■ vergencies  in  tone,  in  spirit,  in  conception  V 
Oil  the  ordinary  view  these  are  to  be  expected, 
but  by  no  means  on  the  other.  (3)  It  is  vain 
to  say  that  Moses  was  not  cultivated  enough  to 
i write  the  books  attributed  to  him,  for  he  was 
trained  mall  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  who. 
in  his  day,  had,  as  we  know,  an  abundant  and 
I varied  literature.  (4)  There  is  no  reason  to  dis 
pute  the  existence  of  a priesthood  in  his  day, 

I since  it  -is  clear  that  there  was  a large  priestly 
i caste  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  in  the  last  degree  im 
I probable  that  a Hebrew  priesthood  should  wait 
a thousand  years,  or  even  the  half  of  that 
period,  for  a ritual,  (o)  The  theory  that  denies 
everything  but  a few  fragments  to  the  Mosaic 
period,  and  relegates  all  psalms  and  proverbs  to 
I a post  exilian  date,  leaves  a long  period  of  his 
tory  without  any  literature,  ami  offers  no  basis 
I for  the  splendid  outburst  of  prophecy  which 
illumined  the  eighth  century  before  Christ, 
pi)  The  principle  that  the  non-observance  of  a 
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law  proves  its  non-existence  is  wholly  fallacious. 
(7)  The  language  of  the  llexateueh  is  inconsi-.- 
tent  with  a late  origin.  Its  parts  differ  unions 
themselves,  hut  in  nothing  like  the  degree  in 
which  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Per 
siaii  era.  (8)  The  local  allusions  throughout  are 
to  Egypt  ; how  could  this  possibly  be  if  these 
writings  received  their  last  reduction  from  per- 
sons all  whose  surroundings  were  Palestinian  or 
Uabylonian  ? (!>)  There  are  continual  reference'; 

to  a life  in  the  wilderness,  a journeying  through 
the  ileseit  ; what  could  suggest  these  to  nn  n 
whose  whole  lises  were  passed  in  fertile  and 
cultivated  regions?  (10)  The  doctrinal  con 
tents  of  the  Ilexuteiich,  being  simple  and  ele- 
mentary, are  in  harmony  with  the  traditionary  ' 
date  and  not  the  imaginary  one.  (11)  The 
modern  theory  abounds  in  license.  IJeeanse 
King  Josiah  found  “ the  book  of  the  Law*’  in 
the  temple,  it  is  insisted,  without  the  shadow 
of  reason,  that  this  bo  -k  was  Deuteronomy, 
v.  liich  had  just  been  written,  and  had  been 
secieted  in  order  that  it  might  be  found  ! Eze 
kid's  splendid  idealization  of  the  Church  of  the 
lature  is,  in  defiance  of  all  taste  and  judgment, 
converted  from  a magnificent  symbolic  prophecy 
into  the  prosaic  outline  of  a new  ritual  then  for 
the  hist  time  introduced  ! (12)  The  Jewish 

Eabhis  enumerate  five  things  wanting  in  the 
second  temple  which  were  found  in  the  first  (the 
tShekinah,  the  ark  and  ineicy-seat,  the  spiiit  of 
prophecy,  the  Urim  and  Thumumn,  and  tlu*  fire 
on  the  altar);  but  if  these  wme  inventions  of 
Ezra  and  his  associates,  what  possible  imiti\o 
did  they  have  fur  constructing  aside  of  worship 
which  would  only  make  more  evident  the  held 
ness  of  their  own  .services?  |I3)  In  some  crises 
the  theory  rests  upon  the  philosophical  postu- 
late that  religion  in  any  case  is  only  a natural 
development,  the  supernatural  being  impossible 
and  incredible ; this  is  certainly  the  view  of 
Kueuenand  Wdlhansen  : w t no  man  who  holds 
it  can  possibly  lie  a fair  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture. (14)  These  hitter  writers  not  only  exclude 
the  Divine  factors  from  the  history  of  Israel,  but 
assert  the  existence  of  fictions  in  that  history, 
not  merely  in  single,  separate  instances,  but 
passim,  wherever  a patch  was  needed  to  give  the 
story  an  air  of  authority.  (10)  The  analysis  of 
the  documents  is  based  often  upon  very  subtle 
criteria,  is  frequently  mechanical,  and  again 
makes  assumptions  that  are  purely  conjectural  ; 
hence  there  is  serious  difficulty  in  accepting 
its  conclusions  when  they  are  at  war  with  the 
statements  of  the  history  itself.  < 1 G ) The  ex- 
istence of  different  documents  is  no  argument 
against  the  Mosaic  authorship,  for  the  man  of 


(rod  may  have  compiled  his  first  1>  mk  from  an 
teeedent  data,  and  in  those  that  followed  may 
have  reduced  into  form  what  had  preiiously 
been  put  in  writing  by  others  under  his  diiec- 
lion.  Conjecture  is  justus  allowable  in  law  r of 
Moses  as  it  is  against  him.  (17)  So  in  rcguid  to 
the  Hook  of  Joshua,  the  natural  complement  of 
the  Pentateuch,  there  is  nothing  .stunned  or  un 
natural  in  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  men 
trained  under  the  guidance  of  tin*  great  Law- 
giver made  this  record.  (18)  The  testimony  of 
the  New'  Testament  is  char  and  strong  as  to  the 
Mosaic  authorship.  Our  laird  said  (John  5 : 4b) 
of  Moses  “ lie  wrote  of  me,”  and  in  the  next 
verse  speaks  of  “ his  waitings  ” No  principle 
of  accommodation  will  explain  this  language. 
In  Mark  12  :2b  lie  asked,  “ Have  ye  not  read  in 
the  Hook  of  Moses  ?”  So  the  Apostle  Peter  said 
(Acts  3 : 22),  Moses  indeed  said  : A prophet 
shall  the  Lord  God  raise'  up  unto  you.”  Aud 
the  Apostle  Paul  cites  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
terms,  ,v  It  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,”  and 
ngain,  **  Moses  saith,”  and  again,  “ Moses  ele- 
senbeth  the  righteousness  that  is  of  the  Law” 
(1  Cor.  \)  :i)  ; Rom.  10  : 1!)  : 11)  : 5).  It  does 
not  seem  possible  to  understand  these  refer- 
ences as  meaning  anything  else  than  the  ac- 
cepted view  of  that  age  that  Moses  was  tlm  au- 
thor of  the  books  that  hear  his  name.  ( 'tat  mbit's. 

In  closing  my  remaiks  on  the  books  of  Moses,  I 
make  brief  im  ntionof  afewolhei  points  m fin  or 
of  their  veiaeity,  several  of  which  also  bespeak 
umhsitjHCilness  in  the  narrative  more  or  less.  (1) 
There  is  a minulemss  in  the  details  of  the  Mosaic 
writings  which  argues  llieir  ti  nth  ; fur  it  often 
argues  t lie  eye-witness,  as  in  the  adventures  of 
the  wilderness,  and  often  stems  intended  lo 
supply  directions  to  the  artificer,  as  m the  con- 
struction of  the  Tabernacle.  (2)  There  are  touch 
o f nature  in  the  narrative  which  argue  its  truth, 
ior  it  is  not  easy  to  regard  them  otherwise  than 
as  strokes  from  the  life  as  where  “ the  mixed 
multitude,”  whether  half-rusts  or  Egyptians, 
aie  the  first  to  sigh  for  the  cucumbers  and  inel- 
{ in s of  Egypt,  and  to  spread  discontent  through 
the  camp  ; as  the  miserable  exculpation  of  him- 
self which  Aaron  attempts,  with  all  the  cow- 
ardice of  conscious  guilt  I east  into  the  fire, 
and  there  came  o?d  this  calf,”  the  fire,  to  be 
sure,  being  in  the  fault.  (3)  There  are  certain 
little  represented  as  turning  up 

unexpectedly  that  argue  truth  in  the  story  ; for 
they  are  just  such  accidents  as  are  characteristic 
of  the  working  of  a new  system  ami  untried 
machinery.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  man 
who  is  found  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath 
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day  ? (Could  an  impostor  have  devised  such  a * 
trifle?)  How  the  inheritance  of  the  daughters 
of  Zelophehad  is  to  he  disposed  of,  there  being  1 
no  heir-male.  Either  of  them  inconsiderable  ' 
mutters  in  themselves,  hut  both  giving  occasion  I 
to  very  important  laws  — the  one  touching  life, 
nnd  the  other  property.  (4)  There  is  a simplicity 
in  the  manner  of  Moses  when  telling  his  tale  i 
which  argues  its  truth— no  parade  of  language,  ' 
no  pomp  of  circumstance  even  in  his  miracles  I 
— a modesty  and  dignity  throughout  all.  Let 
us  hut  compare  him  in  any  trying  scene  with 
Josephus — his  description,  for  instance,  of  the 
passage  through  the  lied  Sea,  of  the  murmuring 
of  the  Israelites,  and  the  supply  of  quails  and 
manna,  with  the  same  as  given  by  the  Jewish 
historian,  or  rhetorician,  we  might  rather  say — 
and  the  force  of  the  observation  will  he  felt. 
(5)  There  is  a randur  in  the  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject by  Moses  ■which  argues  his  truth  ; as  when 
he  tells'  of  his  own  want  of  eloquence,  which 
unfitted  him  for  a leader  ; his  own  want  of  faith, 
which  prevented  him  from  entering  the  prom- 
ised land  ; the  idolatry  of  Aaron  his  brother  ; 
the  profaneness  of  Xadal)  and  Abilin,  bis 
nephews  ; the  disaffection  and  punishment  of 
Miriam,  his  sister.  (G)  There  is  a disinterested- 
ness in  his  conduct  which  argues  him  to  be  a 
man  of  truth  ; for  though  he  had  sons,  he  ap- 
parently tabes  no  measures  during  his  life  to 
give  them  offices  of  trust  or  profit  : and  at  his 
death  he  appoints  as  his  successor  one  who  had 
no  claims  upon  him  either  of  alliance,  of  clan- 
ship, or  of  blood.  (7)  There  are  certain  prophet- 
ical passages  in  the  writings  of  Moses  which 
argue  their  truth,  as  several  respecting  the 
future  Messiah,  and  the  very  sublime  and  lit- 
eral one  respecting  the  final  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
(8)  Above  all,  there  is  a comparative  ]>nrihj  in  the 
theology  and  morality  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
argues  not  only  its  truth,  hut  its  high  original  ; 
for  how  else  are  we  to  account  for  a system  like 
that  of  Moses,  in  such  an  age  and  among  such  a 
people  ; that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  the  self- 
existence,  the  providence,  the  perfections  of  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  should  thus 
have  blazed  forth  (how  far  more  brightly  than 
even  in  the  vaunt**  1 schools  of  Athens  at  its 
most  refined  era  !)  from  the  midst  of  a nation, 
of  themselves  e\>r  plunging  into  gross  and 
grovelling  idolatry  ; ami  th.it  principles  of  social 
duty,  of  benevolmme,  and  uf  self-restraint,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
should  have  been  the  produce  of  an  age  which 
the  very  provisions  of  the  Levitical  Law  itself 
shew  to  have  been  full  of  savage  and  licentious 
abominations?  Such  are  some  of  the  internal 


evidences  for  the  veracity  of  the  books  of 
Moses. 

(0)  Then  the  situation  in  which  the  Jews  act- 
ually found  themselves  placed,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  is  no  slight  argument  for  the  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  accounts  ; reminded,  as  they  were,  by 
certain  immortals  observed  from  year  to  year, 
of  the  great  events  of  their  early  history,  just 
as  they  are  recorded  in  the  writings  of  Moses  — 
memorials  universally  recognized  both  in  their 
object  and  in  their  authority.  The  Passover, 
for  instance,  celebrated  by  all  - no  man  doubt- 
ing its  meaning,  no  man  in  all  Israel  assigning 
to  it  any  other  origin  than  one  — viz.,  that  of 
being  a contemporary  monument  of  a miracle 
displayed  in  favor  of  the  people  of  Israel — by 
right  of  which  credentials,  and  no  other,  it  sum- 
| nioned  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  at  great 
cost  and  inconvenience  and  danger,  the  dis- 
persed Jews— none  disputing  the  obligation  to 
o'oev  the  summons. 

(10)  Then  the  heroic  devotion  with  which  the 
Israelites  continued  to  regard  the  L i\v,  even  long 
after  they  had  ceased  to  cultivate  the  better  part 
of  it,  even  when  that  very  Lawr  only  served  to 

; condemn  its  worshippers,  so  that  they  would 
j offer  themselves  up  by  thousands  with  their 
children  and  wives  as  martyrs  to  the  honor  of 
their  temple,  in  which  no  image,  even  of  an  em- 
peror who  could  scourge  them  with  scorpions 
for  their  disobedience,  should  be  suffered  to 
stand  and  they  live  -so  that  rather  than  violate 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  day  the  bravest  men 
in  arms  would  lay  down  their  lives  as  tamely  as 
sheep,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  burned  in 
the  hules  where  they  hail  taken  refuge  from 
their  cruel  nnd  cowardly  pursuers.  All  this 
points  to  their  Law  as  having  been  at  first  pro- 
mulgated under  circumstances  too  awful  to  be 
forgotten  even  after  the  lapse  of  ages. 

(11)  Then,  again,  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
nati<>md  pride  with  which  the  Jews  boasted  them 
selves  to  be  God’s  peculiar  people,  as  if  no  nation 
ever  was  or  ever  could  he  so  nigh  to  him  ; a 
feeling  which  the  early  teachers  of  Christianity 
found  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  among  them,  and  which  actually 
did  effect  its  ultimate  rejection  this  may  wdl 
seem  to  l>c  founded  upon  a strong  traditional 
sense  of  uncommon  tokens  of  the  Almighty’s 
regard  for  them  above  all  otlmr  nations  of  the 
earth,  winch  they  had  heard  with  their  ears,  or 
their  fathers  had  declared  unto  them,  even  the 
noble  works  that  he  had  done  in  the  old  time  be- 
fore them.  _ (1*2)  Then,  again,  the  constant  crav- 
ing after  “ a sign,”  which  beset  them  in  the  lat- 
ter days  of  their  history,  as  a lively  certificate 
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of  the  prophet  ; anil  not  after  a sign  only,  but 
after  such  an  one  as  they  would  theuisel ves 
prescribe — “ What  sign  shewest  thou  that  we 
may  see  and  believe  ? . . . our  fathers  <litl  rut 
manna  in  the  de.se  tt ; ’ this  desire,  so  frequently  ( 
expressed,  and  with  which  they  are  so  fre-  I 
queutly  reproached,  looks  like  the  relie  of  an 
appetite  engendered  in  other  times,  when  they  j 
had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  more  intimate  com-  , 
luunion  with  God  —it  seems  the  wake  of  mir- 
acles departed. 

(13)  Lastly,  the  very  onerous  nature  of  the  j 
Law — so  studiously  meddling  with  all  tho  oc-  1 
ctiputions  of  life,  great  and  small— this  yoke 
would  scarcely  have  been  endured,  without  the 
strongest  assurance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  galled  by  it  of  the  authority  by  which  it 
was  imposed.  For  it  met  them  with  some  re-  ; 
straint  or  other  at  every  turn.  Would  they  ' 
plough?  Then  it  must  not  be  with  an  ox  and 
an  ass.  Would  they  sow  ? Then  must  not  the 
seed  be  mixed.  Would  they  reap  ? Then  must  1 
they  not  reap  clean.  Would  they  make  bread? 
Then  must  they  set  apart  dough  enough  for  the  , 
consecrated  loaf.  Did  they  find  a biul's  nest V j 
Then  must  they  let  tho  old  bird  fly  away.  Did 


they  hunt?  Then  they  must  shed  the  blood  of 
their  game,  and  cover  it  with  dust.  Did  they 
plant  a fruit  tree?  For  three  years  was  the 
fruit  to  be  uiioiroiuucised.  Did  they  shave  their 
beards  ? They  were  not  to  cut  the  corners.  Did 
they  weave  a garment  ? Then  must  it  be  only 
with  threads  prescribed.  Did  they  build  a 
house?  I'liey  must  put  rails  and  battlements 
mi  the  roof.  Did  they  buy  an  estate?  At  the 
year  of  Jubilee  back  it  must  go  to  its  owner. 
This  last  in  itself  and  alone  a provision  which 
must  have  made  itself  felt  in  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  anti  have 
sensibly  affected  tho  diameter  of  the  people  ; 
every  transfer  of  land  throughout  the  country 
having  to  be  regulated  in  its  price  according  to 
the  remoteness  or  proximity  of  the  year  of  re- 
lease ; and  tho  desire  of  accumulating  a species 
of  property  usually  considered  the  most  invit- 
ing of  any,  counteracted  and  thwarted  at  every 
turn.  All  these  (and  how  many  more  of  tho 
same  kind  might  be  named  !)  are  enactments 
which  it  must  have  required  extraordinary  in- 
fluence in  the  Lawgiver  to  enjoin,  and  extraor- 
dinary reverence  for  his  powers  to  perpetuate. 
fflun 
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T1IE  EXODUS.  MOVEMENT  FROM  Till:  LAND  OF  RAMESES,  OR  GOSHEN,  TO  THE 

RENDEZVOUS  AT  SlTCCOTH. 


Exodus  12  : 37-12,  50,  51  ; 13  : 3,  1.  Xu.  33  : 3-5. 


Ec. 


12  40  Now'  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  sojourned  in  Egypt,  was 

41  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  even  the  selfsame  day  it  caine  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord 

42  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  It  is  a night  to  he  much  observed  unto  the  Lord 
for  bringing  them  out  from  the  laud  of  Egypt  : this  is  that  night  of  the  Lord,  to  be 
much  observed  of  all  the  children  of  Israel  throughout  their  generations. 

50  Thus  did  all  the  children  of  Israel,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron,  so 

51  did  they.  And  it  came  to  pass  ilie  selfsame  day.  that  the  Lord  did  bring  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  by  their  hosts. 

13  3 And  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Remember  this  day,  in  which  ye  came  out  from 

Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  ; for  by  strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  you 
4 out  from  this  place  : there  shall  no  leavened  bread  be  eaten.  This  day  ye  go  forth  in 
the  month  Abib. 

12  37  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Raineses  to  Succoth,  about  six  hundred 

38  thousand  on  foot  that  were  m<  n.  beside  children.  And  a mixed  multitude  went  up 

39  also  with  them  ; and  flocks,  and  herds,  even  very  much  cuttle.  And  they  baked  un- 
leavened cakes  of  the  (lough  which  they  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt,  for  it  was  not 
leavened  ; because  they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,  and  could  not  tarry,  neither  had 
they  prepared  for  themselves  any  victual. 
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Xu.  33  3 Ami  they  journeyed  from  Earnests  in  the  first  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 

first  month;  on  the  morrow  after  the  passo\er  the  children  of  Israel  went  out  with 

4 an  hi, oh  hand  in  t lie  sight  of  all  the  Egyptians,  while  t lie  Egyptians  were  lmrying  all 
their  firstborn,  which  the  Loan  had  smitten  among  them  : upon  their  gods  also  the 

5 Lord  executed  judgments.  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Raineses,  and 
pitched  in  Succoth. 

40,  41.  The  leny’h  of  their  stay  in  Egypt  is  the  LXX.  have  inverted  the  historical  order  of 
here  dearly  and  unequivocally  stated  to  have  the  sojourns  in  Egypt  and  in  Canaan,  placing 
been  430  years  : *•  X<>w  the  sojtmrnUy  nf  the  rhil-  that  in  Egypt  first.  This  he  corrects  by  atrans- 
dren  of  Israel,  irhodtcdl  in  Ilyypf  was  four  Inmdrel  position.  No  one  can  suppose  that  be  derived 

and  thirty  years."  K. The  statement  of  Moses  his  emendations  from  the  Hebrew,  lie  gave  his 

in  verse  41  is  made  in  the  most  formal  and  pro-  readers,  not  what  Moses  had  said,  but  what,  in 
cise  terms,  with  the  express  purpose  of  fixing  his  opinion,  he  ought  to  have  said.  With  re- 
tlie  length  of  the  sojourn  permanently  upon  the  sped  to  Paul's  statement  to  the  Galatians 

national  mind.  The  evidence  is  con-  (3  ; 17),  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  be  wrote 

elusive  that  the  abode  in  Eg\  pt  lasted  ±30  years,  to  Greek-speaking  Jews,  whose  only  Bible  was 
This  is  the  Batumi  sense  of  Ex.  12  : 40,  and  no  the  Septuagint  Version,  mid  that  lie  could  not 
one  would  ever  think  of  extracting  a different  but  follow  it  unless  be  was  prepared  to  intrude 
meaning  from  it  but  for  reasons  outside  of  the  on  them  a chronological  discussion,  which  would 
verse  itself.  Abralntm,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  wt  re  in  no  way  have  advanced  bis  argument.  His 
not  **  children  of  Israel,”  that  their  sojourning  argument  is  that  the  Law,  having  been  given 
should  be  included  ; and  the  verse  makes  no  long  after  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham, 
allusion  to  Canaan,  but  only  to  Egypt.  3n  Gen.  could  not  disannul  it  ; hotn  tony  after  was  of  no 

15  : 13  the  seed  of  Abraham  were  to  he  strangers  consequence.  G.  R. In  the  New  Testament 

in  a kind  not  their  own,  where  they  would  be  Stephen's  speech  (Acts  7 : G)  recognizes  400 
reduced  to  bondage  and  suffer  afiiietion.  W.1I.G.  years  as  the  period  when  the  seed  ot  Abraham 
The  LXX.  add  to  the  passage  “ and  in  the  laud  should  be  in  bondage  and  evil  entreated,  terms 
of  Canaan."  The  Samaiitan  lecension  adds  yet  j which  could  only  apply  to  Egypt.  Cm A*, 
another  clause  ; **  And  the  soj  mru  of  the  chib  In  the  prophecy  of  Gen  15  . 13,  14  [vol.  1.,  p. 
dren  of  Israel,  and  of  their  fathers,  in  the  land  cf  , 325,  where  this  subject  is  also  treated]  but  one 
Canaan  and  iu  the  land  of  Egypt.”  These  vnii-  land  is  spoken  of  and  but  one  people  ; this 
ations  from  the  original  are  now  almost  nuiver-  people  is  to  afflict  Israel  for  four  hundred  years  ; 
sally  regarded  as  interpolations,  intended  to  ob-  it  is  then  to  be  judged  ; and  after  the  judgment, 

viate  a chronological  difficulty.  D.  M. Had  Israel  is  to  c(  come  out,”  to  come  out,  moreover, 

the  clause  inserted  by  the  LXX.  existed  in  the  with  great  substance  Nothing  is  said  that  can 
Hebrew  original,  there  is  no  assignable  ground  by  any  possibility  allude  to  the  Canaanites,  or 
on  which  we  can  imagine  it  left  out.  There  is  the  land  of  Canaan.  One  continuous  affliction 
a readily  conceivable  ground  for  the  insertion  in  one  country  and  by  one  people,  lasting— in 
of  the  clause  by  the  LXX.  in  their  anxiety  to  round  numbers  — four  hundred  years,  is  an- 

harmonize  their  chronology  with  the  Egyptian  j nounced  with  the  utmost  plainness.  G.  R. 

system  prevalent  in  their  day.  Further,  the  Two  [other]  considerations  support  the  author - 
clause  lias  the  appearance  of  an  insertion,  being  i tv  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  arrival  iu  Egypt 
irrelevant  to  the  narrative,  which  is  naturally  was  on  a definite  date.  But  none  such  can  be 
concerned  at  this  point  with  Egypt  and  with  attached  to  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Palestine, 
Egypt  only.  The  Samaritan  ^ ersmn  may  appear  , as  no  locality  is  mentioned.  And  it  is  a remark 
at  first  sight  to  lend  the  Septuagint  confirma-  able  coincidence,  that  the  15lh  of  Abib,  on  each 
tiou  ; but  a little  examination  shows  the  con  | of  the  years  we  have  determined,  fell  on  the 
trary.  The  Samaritan  translator  has  the  Septu-  same  day  t if  the  week,  m accordance  with  the 
ngint  before  him,  but  is  dissatisfied  with  the  i expression,  “ the  selfsame  day.”  The  second 
way  in  which  liis  Greek  predecessor  has  amended  proof  is  t lie  fact  that  the  Bible  (1  Chror.  7 S > 
the  Hebrew  text.  lli.s  version  is  an  amendment  contains  the  genealogies  of  Kohatli,  of  Gershom, 
of  the  Greek  text  in  two  points.  First,  lie  sees  of  Pharez,  of  Ephraim,  and  of  Belli  the  son  of 
that  the  name  “children  of  Israel"  could  not  Benjamin,  in  each  of  which  fourteen  genera 
properly  be  given  to  any  but  the  descendants  of  ( tions  occur  from  Abraham  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
Jacob,  and  therefore  lie  inserts  the  clause  “ and  This  allows  forty  years  for  a generation,  a period 
of  their  fathers.”  Secondly,  he  observes  that  that  is  fully  coincident  with  genealogical  re- 
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qnirements.  C<  nder. There  is  a growing 

agree  tut  ut  ou  tUe  part  of  expositors  ot  Hie  Old 
Testament  to  adhere  to  t lie  reiterated  statement 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  making  the  sojourn  ill 
Egypt  four  hundred  or  (exactly)  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  and  to  reject  the  Septuagiut 
emendation,  in  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Ca- 
11111111.”  This  accords  with  the  ten  (or  eleven) 
generations  which  are  given  (1  Chron.  7 : 22-27) 
as  the  number  from  Ephraim  to  Joshua.  It 
corresponds  mneli  more  easily  to  the  alleged  in- 
crease in  Egypt.  The  difficulties  admit  of  ex- 
planation. This  interval  is  also  thought  to  he 
confirmed  by  an  inscription  found  at  San  by 
Mariette  Bev,  making  the  interval  from  Baineses 
TI.  hack  to  a certain  Shepherd  King,  Set,  four 
hundred  years.  S.  C.  B. 

-32.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  death  of  the 
firstborn  was  exactly  such  as  had  been  calcu- 
lated. It  was  a strange  act  of  faith,  when  an 
entire  nation  stood  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
awake,  ready  for  a journey,  in  the  conviction 
that  a certain  judgment  was  to  he  indicted  by 
the  hand  of  Heaven,  and  that  this  infliction 
would  infallibly  insure  their  departure  from  the 
house  of  bondage.  In  that  conviction  much 
labor  bad  been  undergone,  and  large  prepara- 
tions completed  -for  we  may  conceive  that  it 
was  no  light  matter  for  so  vast  a body  of  people, 
with  all  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  with  inimer 
ous  women  and  children,  to  have  completed  its 
arrangements  for  a sudden  departure  without 
contusion  or  disorder.  That  all  this  had  been 
done,  and  that  every  direction  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  was  implicitly  followed,  shows  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  upon  the  Egyptians,  and 
their  own  exemption  from  the  plagues  whieh  had 
been  showered  upon  the  land,  had  not  failed  of 
their  effect  in  bringing  up  the  people  to  a suffi- 
cient pitch  of  faith,  confidence,  and  resolution 

Kit, At  last  the  deliverance  was  accompli  slit  d, 

and  Israel  went  free,  redeemed  from  the  plague 
of  death  by  the  blood  of  the  lamb  of  passover, 
and  redeemed  from  the  dominion  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  tusk-masteis  by  the  power  of  God,  whose 
rod  Moses  carried  as  a weapon  mightier  far  than 
sword  or  spear.  All  this  is  full  of  spiritual  sug- 
gestion for  our  profit.  They  whose  consciences 
are  alive  to  the  true  nature  < f the  service  of  sin 
know  the  house  of  bondage,  and  the  brick  kilns, 
nml  the  eruel  task-masters.  They  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  love  and  power  of  Christ, 
know  that  lie  has  borne  reproach,  and  not 
merely  risked,  hut  suffered  death  to  deliver  ns. 
By  his  precious  blood  are  our  lives  redeemed, 
and  by  his  rod  of  strength  are  our  enemies  sub- 
dued. I).  F. 


12.  It  i*  a nijjJit  to  l)c  alonard. 

The  providenvts  of  that  first  night  were  \ery  oh 
solvable  ; memorable  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
by  it  : God  herein  made  himself  taken  notice 
of.  The  ordinances  of  that  night,  in  the  annual 
return  of  it,  were  to  he  carefully  observed  ; 
Th is  is  that  my  14  */  the  Lard,  that  remarkable 
night  to  he  celebrated  in  all  generations.  The 
great  things  God  does  for  his  people  are  to  he 
perpetuated  throughout  all  age  s ; especially  the 
work  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  : this  first 
passover  night  was  a night  of  the  Lord,  murk  to 
hr  observtd ; but  the  last  passover  night,  in  which 
Christ  was  betrayed  (in  which  the  first  passover, 
with  the  rest  of  the  ceremonial  institutions,  was 
superseded  and  abolished),  was  a night  of  the 
Lord,  mitr.Ii  more  to  be  observtd , when  a yoke, 
heavier  than  that  of  Egypt,  was  broktn  from  off 
our  necks,  and  a land,  better  than  that  of 
Canaan,  set  before  us.  That  was  a temporal 
deliverance  to  be  celebrated  in  their  tjentrations ; 
this  an  eternal  redemption  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  praises  of  glorious  saints  icttrhl  without  end. 
II. 

12  : 53*,  «>fl  ; 13  : 3,  4.  Moses  and  his  peo- 
ple simply  Irjl  Egypt,  as  they  had  a glorious 
riijht  to  do  ; nor  did  they  burst  through  any  re- 
straint of  righteous  obligation  in  that  mighty 
uprising  and  marching  forth  of  their  hosts. 
Faith  in  the  God  of  their  fathers — the  Almighty 
One,  their  Defender,  Befnge,  and  Portion --sus- 
tained Moses  in  this  otherwise  perilous  move- 
ment, and  made  the  wrath  of  Egypt’s  king  seem 
to  him  but  a puny  and  weak  thing.  The  set- 
ting forth  of  this  fearlessness  of  Moses,  begot- 
ten of  his  faith,  is  wonderfully  rich  and  expres- 
sive ; profoundly  logical,  noil  yet  appealing  most 
vividly,  to  the  imagination  : “ For  he  endured  as 
setimj  him  who  is  invisible,"  II.  C. 

The  redemption  out  of  Egypt  was  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  Old  Testament,  redemp- 
tions of  the  Church  of  God.  It  was  t lie  greatest 
type  of  Christ's  redemption  of  any  providential 
event.  This  redemption  was  by  Jesus  Christ, 
since  it  was  wrought  by  Him  that  appeared  to 
Moses  in  the  hush,  and  sent  Muses  to  redeem 
that  people.  This  glorious  Redeemer  was  he 
that  redeemed  the  Church  out  of  Egypt  from 
umler  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  ; as  Christ  by  iiis 
death  and  sufferings  redeemed  his  people  from 
Satan,  the  spiritual  Pharaoh,  lie  redeemed 
them  from  hard  service  and  ornel  drudgery  ; as 
Christ  redeems  his  people  from  the  cruel  slavery 
of  sin  and  Satan.  He  redeemed  them  with  a 
strong  hand  and  outstretched  arm,  and  great 
and  terrible  judgments  on  their  enemies  ; as 
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Christ  with  mighty  power  triumphs  over  prin- 
opttlifws  ami  pawns,  and  executes  terrible  judg- 
ments cm  his  Church's  enemies,  bruising  the 
serpent’s  head.  He  saved  them,  when  others 
were  destroyed,  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  the  paselml  lamb  ; us  God’s  Church  is  saved 
from  death  by  t lie  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  destroyed. 
EO  w<nds. 

The  oppression  was  a type.  Part  of  God’s 
design  in  it  was  to  prepare,  for  all  the  world, 
a symbolic  prophecy  of  the  bondage  of  sin,  from 
which  the  greater  Moses  would  set  us  free.  The 
whole  is  a parable,  as  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness of  nil  ages  has  felt.  The  entire  meaning 
of  the  Old  Testament  history  is  not  grasped  un- 
less its  prophetic  and  symbolical  character  is 
recognized  ; and  there  is  some  danger  lest,  in 
the  abundance  of  new  light  now  thrown  upon 
that  history  and  in  the  eagerness  of  critical  in- 
vestigation into  the  origin  of  its  records,  this 
side  of  the  truth  should  be  lost,  and  the  typical 
aspect  should  be  relegated,  with  a learned  smile, 
to  the  limbo  of  exploded  unscientific  faucics. 
Tt  science  consists  in  a reasoned  ordering  of 
facts,  it  will  be  difficult  to  vindicate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  to  any  view  of  Old  Testa- 
ment history  which  omits  t lie  fact  that  God  has 
ordered  its  course  so  as  to  be  a shadow  of  the 
Gospel  redemption.  . . . Israel  lmd  grown 
under  oppression.  The  pressure  which  was  in- 
tended to  crush  only  condensed.  “The  more 
they  afflicted  them,  the  more  they  . . . grew.” 
It  is  the  history  of  the  nation  in  a nutshell. 
The  same  marvellous  tenacity  of  life,  the  same 
power  of  bathing  oppression  and  thriving  under 
it,  have  been  their  dower  ever  since,  and  con- 
tinue so  yit.  lSabylonian  captivities,  Homan 
conquests,  mediaeval  barbarities,  modern  Euro- 
pean mobs— this  strange  race  has  survived  them 
all,  and  fronts  the  world  to-day  an  unbroken 
whole.  Nothing  disintegrates  them,  nothing 
destroys  them.  The  powers  th  it  oppress  them 
till  the  world  with  their  noise  for  a while,  and 
pass  away  like  a dream  ; they  abide.  For  every 
tree  felled,  a hundred  saplings  spring  up.  AVhat 
does  it  mean  ? and  how  comes  it  ? The  only  an- 
swer is  that  God  preserves  them  for  a better  de- 
liverance from  a worse  bondage,  and  as  his  wit- 
nesses in  their  humiliation,  us  they  were  his  in 
their  prosperity.  The  fable  of  the  one  of  their 
race  who  bade  Christ  march  on  to  Calvary  is 
true  concerning  them.  They  are  doomed  to 
live  and  to  wander  till  they  shall  recognize  him 
for  their  Messiah. 

That  growth  is  a truth  for  God’s  Church,  too. 
The  world  has  never  crushed  by  persecuting. 


| There  is  a wholesome  obstinacy  and  chivalry  in 
human  nature  which  rallies  adherents  to  a per 
secuted  cause.  Truth  is  most  powerful  when 
her  back  is  at  the  wall.  “ The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.”  Times  of 
oppression  are  times  of  growth,  as  a hundred 
examples  from  the  apostles'  days  down  to  the 
story  of  the  Gospel  in  Madagascar  prove.  The 
world's  favor  does  more  barm  than  its  enmity. 

‘ Us  kisses  are  poisonous  ; its  blows  do  no  hurt. 

' If  we  may  fancy  (he  whole  Catholic  Church 
| gathered  into  one  personality,  and  endowed 
1 with  a voice,  she  would  attest  that  the  promise 
of  Israel’s  increase  in  the  land  of  her  bondage 
was  but  a foreshadowing  of  her  own  fruitfulness 
in  the  midst  of  hostility,  and  would  take  for  her 
own  the  triumphant  utterance  of  one  who  proved 
the  worst  that  earth  can  do  : “The  things  which 
happened  unto  me  have  fallen  out  rather  unto 
the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.”  A.  M. 

Departure  from  Humeses.  Gathering  and  Resting 
a i Succoth. 

At  the  time  when  the  Israelites  occupied  the 
land,  the  term  “ Goshen”  belonged  to  a region 
which  as  yet  had  no  definite  boundaries,  and 
which  extended  with  the  increase  of  the  people 
over  the  territory  they  inhabited.  The  term 
” Land  of  Raineses"  applies  to  a larger  area,  and 
covers  that  part  of  the  delta  which  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Tanitic  branch  ; a country 
which  Raineses  II.  enriched  with  innumerable 

works  of  architecture.  NucUle. -The  stations 

given  in  the  narrative  are  none  of  them  towns 
or  cities.  Raineses  and  Succoth  are  districts. 
The  distance  between  the  several  stations  is  not 
necessarily  a single  day's  journey  Tt  is  prob- 
able that  more  than  one  week,  possibly  nearly 
three  weeks,  elapsed  between  the  Passover 
night  in  Gosheii-Ramoses  and  the  night  at  the 
Red  Sea.  A comparison  of  the  dates  given  in 
Ex.  1*2  : 1-20,  20  TJ  ; Xu.  30  :0  ; and  Ex.  Id  ; 1. 
will  show  how  le  isurely  were  the  movements  of 
the  Hebrews  after  their  hurried  start.  II.  (’.  T. 

Kx.  E*2  : 37  ; Xu.  S3  : 5.  The  departure 
of  Israel  was  from  the  Lmd  of  Rameses,  not  the 
town.  It  is  unwarranted  by  the  text  ami  incen 
eeivable  in  itself,  that  the  men,  women,  and  cliil 
dren,  with  their  cattle  and  movables,  should 
have  assembled  at  the  town  in  order  immedi 
ately  to  depart  from  it.  Tt  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  even  the  full-grown  men  started  in  a 
formed  body  from  anv  one  town,  place  it  where 
we  will.  Each  family  or  party,  on  receiving 
gifts  which  its  Egyptian  neighbors  pressed  upon 
its  acceptance,  turned  its  steps  with  its  flocks 
and  herds  and  beasts  nf  burden,  toward  the  bor- 
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der.  They  slowly  anil  steadily  moved  to  the 
i ast  and  south  along  the  north  end  of  the  hitter 
lakes,  without  any  feel*  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  engaged  in  huiymg  then*  firstborn,  or  at 
least  in  paying  them  the  last  sad  riles.  The 
males  over  twenty  years  of  age,  by  previous 
concert,  formed  themselves  into  marching  com 
panics  at  their  respective  positions,  and  faced 
toward  Snceoth.  M. 

In  the  considerable  interval  occupied  by  pro- 
tracted discussions  with  Pharaoh  and  the  seiies 
of  miracles,  opportunity  was  afforded  tor  the 
thorough  organization  w hich  is  disclosed  upon 
the  march,  and  which  appears,  indeed,  in  the 
early  statement  that  they  went  up  out  of  Egypt 
" harnessed”  (13  :1*) — that  is,  taking  the  He- 
brew word  at  its  lowest,  in  orderly  army.  It  is 
stated  or  implied  six  times  in  fifteen  verses  that 
they  marched  not  alone  from  Raineses  but  from 
“ Egypt,”  and  the  expression  “ hosts,”  twice 
used,  permits,  if  not  suggests,  the  supposition 
that  they  moved  in  many  companies.  We  may 
imagine  them  as  gathering  at  various  convenient 
points  to  join  the  general  movement.  Incident- 
al allusions  also  imply  that  in  the  subsequent 
march  through  the  wilderness  they  may  he  eon- 
(.civt  d of,  11*  t as  massed  in  one  s did  body,  but 
spicad  widely  out,  as  convenience  might  re-  ' 
quire.  The  whole  company  may  have  spread, 
us  an  Arab  encampment  or  a modem  army  often 
does,  over  an  area  of  many  miles.  S.  C.  I>. 

Moving  out  from  their  various  homes  in  the  , 
land  of  Baweses-tinsben,  the  Israelites  must 
first  find  their  way  to  a common  rendezvous,  in 
order  to  their  united  movement  as  one  people 
from  Egypt  into  the  wilderness  beyond.  That 
place  of  their  rendezvous  was  Snccoth.  The 
numbers  of  the  Israelites  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Bible  narrative  forbid  the  suggestion 
that  any  city  or  town  was  a starting  point  or  a 
ntopping-place  in  the  route  of  the  exodus  ; 
hence  the  hope  of  determining  that  route  by 
any  discovery  of  the  ruinsof  one  town  or  an- 
other in  Lower  Egypt,  is  based  on  a misconcep- 
tion of  both  the  letter  and  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Bible  narrative.  The  Israelites  started  out 
from  their  scattered  homes  in  the  district  of 
Baineses- Goshen,  and  made  their  general  ren- 
dezvous at  Succntb,  in  an  extensive  camping 
field  along  the  line  of  lakes  of  which  Luke 
Timsah  is  the  centre.  (See  map  in  next  sec- 
tion.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the 
Israelites  reached  Snccoth  on  the  day  of  their 
hurried  start  from  their  homes  in  Bameses- 
(roshrn  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  text 
that  requires  such  a supposition  ; an  l there  is 


much  in  the  natnre  of  the  case  to  forbid  it. 
The  -start  was  made  on  the  fitteentli  day  of  the 
first  month  (Abibj  of  the  new  year  of  the  Israel 
ites.  “ On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second 
month  after  their  depaiting  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt”  (10  : 1 1,  they  came  to  the  Wilderness 
t if  Sin,”  which  was  their  eighth  station  be- 
yond Humeses- Goshen.  At  the  briefest,  the  in- 
tervening period  was  a full  month  ; which  had 
been  spent  at  or  between  the  stations  named. 
This  gives  an  average  of  four  days  to  « acli  stage. 
From  the  intimations  of  the  turn-  occupied  be 
tween  the  Bed  Sea  and  Elim,  it  might  even  be 
supposed  that  ten  days  would  be  an  ample 
period  for  the  movement  and  rest  on  that  side  of 
the  Egyptian  border  ; leaving  twenty  days  be- 
tween the  hurried  start  ot  the  Israelites  from 
their  homes,  and  their  midnight  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea.  This  would  easily  allow  sernal  days 
fur  i he.  (j'tfherhu}  at  the  tfnceulh  rnuFzruns.  ln- 
called-for  barriers  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Bible  narrative  have  been  raised,  by  a popular 
belief  that  all  the  preparations  of  the  Israelites 
fer  their  departure  out  of  Eg\pt  had  to  he  made 
during  the  passover  night,  and  that  the  first 
stage  of  their  journey  was  passed  before  the 
morning  of  the  coming  day.  Nothing  of  that 
sort  can  be  fairly  interred  from  the  Bible  text. 
Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  that  jus- 
tifies the  belief  that  there  was  but  a daj’s  jour- 
ney between  any  two  of  the  stations  named  as 
the  great  landmark  camping-places.  II.  C.  T. 

The  “Sweet  Water  Canal,”  from  a point 
about  sixty  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Cairo,  eastward  to 
Luke  Timsah,  carries  beside  it  a belt  of  fertility, 
stretching  like  a green  ribband  directly  through 
the  yellow  desert  for  forty  miles  to  Lake  Timsah, 
which  now  is  one  of  the  links  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
by  which  the  w aters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of 
the  lied  Sea  are  united.  Looking  at  the  coun- 
try, it  seemed  almost  certain  that  the  Israelites 
would  concentrate  from  their  various  villages 
on  the  line  of  this  Sweet  Water  Canal.  Water 
they  must  have.  They  did  not  steal  away  fur- 
tively, but  w’ent  out  “with  a high  hand.  ’ 
“ With  a strong  hand  hath  the  Lord  brought 
thee  out  of  Egypt.”  There  was  no  reason  for 
their  forsaking  this  route  to  the  Eastern  w ilder 
ness,  and  in  this  belt  of  inhabited  land  we  mav 
fairly  locate  the  Snccoth  where  they  made  their 

first  camp.  Dalles. The  Sw*eet  Water  Canal 

carries  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  Suez,  lsmailia, 
and  Port  Said.  This  canal  was  constructed  by 
the  Ship  Canal  Company,  and  it  occupies  very 
1 much  the  line  of  the  ancient  channel  intended 
to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with  those  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  Hall. 
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Thukut,  or  Thuku.  The  namo  | 
of  a district  in  winch  at  the  lime  of  the  exodus 
there  existed  not  only  Pithom,  hut  foititiontions 
to  keep  off  the  invading  Asiatics.  The  camp- 
ing-ground of  such  a multitude  must  have  had 

a uj rent  extent.  X arillr, In  February,  ISNtt, 

M.  Naville  began  the  work  of  excavation  at 
Tell  el  M.iskhntah,  a low  mound  about  twelve 
miles  west  of  lsmailia.  It  was  known  that  this 
mound  marked  the  site  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
city,  but  scholarly  opinion  left  it  undecided 
whether  we  were  to  look  there  for  Raineses  or 
for  Pithom.  ~S\.  N.iville’s  excavations  quickly 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  monument  alter  mon- 
ument bearing  the  various  names  of  Pithom, 
which  had  already  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  I 
the  recovered  geographical  lists  of  ancient 
Egypt.  11.  C.  T. 

All  the  facts  yet  discovered  go  to  show  that  it 
was  the  very  city  in  question.  The  name  is 
found  in  the  tablet  of  Ptniem.v  written  fully  and 
“ determinated  " with  the  city  sign,  ami  also 
not  thus  determinated  in  other  texts.  These 
same  texts  draw  a distinction  between  the  city 
of  Turn  and  the  /cm/»V  of  Turn.  The  one  was 
Pi  Dim,  Pithom,  ami  the  other  was  ha  j(0-  7um, 
temple  or  sanctuary  of  Turn  This  distinction 
points  conclusively  t > the  existence  of  a town 
called  after  the  main  deity  of  the  region,  and 
.shows  by  monumental  evidence  that  the  city  is 
there.  The  results  of  the  excavations  eorre 
s] a >nd  in  a marked  way  with  the  facts  as  re- 
corded  m Exodus.  The  bricks  that  have  been  : 
found  (and  the  ciiv  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  these)  are  of  /// ree  sorts,  with  .straw,  with 
stuhble,  and  without  oil  her,  and  they  are  laid  in 

mortar,  an  unusual  thing.  Gilt  fit. When  M 

Naville  had  digged  down  into  store  chambers 
built,  perhaps  by  tin  Israelites,  in  this  store- 
city  of  the  Pharaohs,  he  had  done  a great  deal 
more  than  discover  the  site  of  Pithom.  He 
lixed,  also,  (he  centre  of  the  biblical  district  of 
Succoth.  From  the  monuments  we  had  alrea  ly 
known  that  Pithom  was  the  capital  of  the  Egyp- 
tian noine  called  Abut,  or  East-land,  to  which 
was  often  given  the  alternative  name  of  Thuku 
or  Succoth,  the  place  of  tents,  nr  camping 
ground,  for  the  Semitic  nomads  who  entered 
Egypt  from  the  oast.  This  district  or  nome  of 
Succoth  was  also  the  first  ramping-place,  or  ren- 
dezvous, of  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  march 
out  of  Egypt.  II . <\  T. 

The  district  of  Thukut  west  and  northwest 
of  Lake  Timsnh  would  be  a very  convenient 
place  for  a general  muster,  affording  a wide 
space  and  abundant  pasture  in  the  spring  time, 
and  easily  reached  both  from  southwest  and 


northwest  in  the  one  case  by  the  Wady  Tinni- 
lat,  in  the  other  by  way  of  Tel-Dafneh  and  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Pallah.  This  position 
for  Thukut  seems  indeed  to  be  definitely  fixed 
by  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Pithom,  the 
capital  of  Thukut,  atTel  el -Mask Utah,  combined 
with  the  statement  in  an  Egyptian  text,  that 
Thukut  was  a region  just  within  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  suited  for  grazing,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  some  lakes.  G.  R. 

The  recent  discovery  by  M.  Naville  of  the  true 
site  of  Pithom  at  Tel-el-Ma.->khutaii  in  the  Wady 
Tumilat,  w hen  conjoined  with  the  fact  that  Pi- 
tliom  was  the  chief  city  of  the  district  of  Succoth 
mentioned  in  the  exodus,  and  that  it  was  one 
of  the  two  " store-cities,'*  or  garrison  towns, 
that  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
pelled to  build  for  Pharaoh  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  has  thrown  a flood  of  light  ou  the  sub- 
ject. It  marks  one  stage  in  the  exodus,  and 
also  carries  with  it  the  consequence  that  as 
Rameses  [the  store-city]  must  ha\e  been  one 
day's  march  or  thereabout  to  the  west  of  Suc- 
coth, it  also  was  in  Wady  Tumilat,  but  at  the 
western  end  of  it.  Certain  ruins  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Wady  Tumilat,  hitherto  regarded 
by  many  as  marking  the  site  of  Pithom,  arc 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  those  of  Rameses. 
Further,  as  the  monuments  at  both  places  indi- 
cate that  Rameses  the  Great  (or  Rameses  II.) 
was  their  builder,  the  view'  held  by  the  majority 
of  Egyptologists  that  this  king  was  the  Pharaoh 
of  tin*  oppression  is  confirmed.  The  site  of 
Pithom  is  distinctly  visible  from  the  railway, 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  lsmailia,  and  presents 
the  remains  of  fortifications  and  extensive  gran- 
aries built  with  crude  brick,  some  portions  of 
which  probably  date  from  before  the  exodus, 
though  the  site  was  occupied  down  to  the  Ro- 
man times  as  the  chief  town  of  Succoth  and  an 
important  frontier  post.  During  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Sweet  Water  Canal  it  was  also  se- 
lected as  a principal  station,  and  at  present  it  is 
occupied  by  Arabs,  who  cultivate  the  ground  in 
its  vicinity.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  time 
of  the  exodus  was  in  the  reign  of  Meneptah, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Raineses,  that  the 
Wady  Tumilat  was  a principal  part  of  the  land 
of  Goshen,  and  that  Rameses  and  Succoth  were 
in  this  valley,  let  ns  study  the  geographical  con- 
ditions of  the  question  as  the*r  present  them- 
selves on  an  examination  of  the  district,  now 
very  accessible  by  means  of  t lie  railway  from 
Cairo  to  lsmailia  and  Suez.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  delta  of  the  Nile,  about  fifty  miles  north- 
east of  Cairo,  a narrow  valley  of  cultivated  sail 
extends  eastward,  with  desert  oil  both  sides,  for 
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about  eighty  miles  or  nearly  as  fir  a<  Isumilia, 
on  the  line  ot  the  Suez  Canal,  wheie  this  nosses 
Lake  Tun  sab.  This  valley,  Wa  ly  Tumilat,  is 
only  a few  miles  vide  at  its  western  end,  uml 
gradually  narrows  toward  the  east.  As  the  des- 
ert sand  is,  however,  encroaching  on  it  fr  iru 
the  south,  and  has,  indeed,  in  places  hut- 
vfhelmed  an  ancient  canal  which  at  one  ti im- 
probably ran  near  the  middle  of  the  valley,  it 
must  formerly  have  been  more  extensive  than  at 
present.  Decent  surveys  also  lender  it  certain 
that  this  valley  once  carried  a branch  of  the 
Nile,  which  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Ltd 
Sea.  This  brafieh,  or  a canal  representing  it, 
mnst  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Moses.  At 
present  the  valley  is  watered  by  the  Sweet  Water 
Canal,  running  from  the  Kile  ti  Suez;  and 
though  probably  inferior  to  the  land  nf  < ’msh- 
en  in  its  best  days,  it  is  still  one  of  tlm  most 
beautiful  districts  in  Egypt,  at  least  i:i  its 
western  part,  presenting  wide  stretches  of  ior- 
tile  land  covered  with  luxuriant  crops,  numer- 
ous cattle  and  sheep,  large  groves  of  date-palms, 
whose  fruit  is  said  to  he  the  best  in  Egypt,  and 
numerous  populous  villages  ; while  it  must,  al- 
ways have  been,  what  it  now  momently  is,  a 
leading  line  of  communication  between  Egypt 
and  the  countries  to  the  east.  The  position  of 
this  valley  accords  admirably  with  the  scrip- 
tural notices  of  it.  It  wonld  be  the  only  way  of 
convenient  entrance  into  Egypt  for  Jacob  with 
his  flocks  and  heids.  It  was  separated  to  a 
great  degree  from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  and  was 
eminently  suited  to  be  the  residence  of  a pas- 
toral anil  agricultural  people  differing  in  their 
habits  from  the  Egyptians,  and  accustomed  to 
the  modes  of  life  in  use  in  Palestine.  I)  ucson. 

X timber  of  (ho  JPparlbuj  Hosts. 

Ex.  12  ; 37,  38.  600,000  men,l)esi(le 
children.  ...  A mixed  imilfiliide 
also,  and  very  iniiclt  eat  lie. 

From  the  census  taken  at  Sinai  (Xu.  1)  it 
appeared  that  the  whole  number  of  men, 
“ from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that 
were  able  to  go  lorth  (o  war  in  Israel,”  was 
(103,550.  If  to  these  wo  add  400,000  male  chil- 
dren under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  suppose’ 
the  females  to  have  been  about  as  numerous  as 
the  males,  we  find  that  the  entire  mass  of  the 
people  of  Israel  amounted  to  more  than  /in 
million  souls.  But  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  two  millions  were  all  the  direct  descen- 
dants of  Jacob.  When  Jacob  and  his  sons  went 
down  to  Egypt,  they  must  certainly  have  taken 
with  them  all  their  men-servants  and  maid-ser- 


:u 

vants,  us  well  as  all  their  cattle,  fortliese  formed 
a portion  of  their  wealth  Wo  know  tluit  Abra- 
ham hail  318  servants  tit  for  war  and  trained  to 
anus  ; his  nomadic  household,  therefore,  must 
have  contained  more  than  a thousand  souls. 
Jacob,  again,  who  inherited  all  these,  brought 
with  him  from  Syria  many  mi  n-servants  and 
maid -servants,  and  much  cattle.  With  such 
data  as  these,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  number  of  those  who  went  down  with  Jacob 
to  Egypt  was  not  limited  to  his  sixty-six  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  but  consisted  of  several 
thousand  men-servants  and  maid  servants.  But 
according  to  Gen.  17  : 12,  13,  these  had  been  all 
received  by  circumcision  into  the  religious  com- 
munity of  the  children  of  Gruel,  and  thus  the 
distinction  between  master  and  servant,  which 
is  never  very  marked  among  nomads,  must  have 
been  still  further  softened  down.  In  Egypt, 
where  the  striking  contrast  between  Israelites 
and  Egyptians  was  necessarily  a great  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  intermarriages,  the  descend- 
ants of  Jacob  will  no  doubt  have  married  the 
descendants  of  his  servants.  And  under  such 
circumstances  the  distinction  must  gradually 
have  worn  away.  Hence  we  regaid  the  two 
million  souls  who  left  Egypt  after  the  lapse  of 
430  years  as  the  posterity  of  the  whole  of  the 
people  who  went  down  into  Egypt  xvith  Jacob,  lv. 

Such  a company  moving  at  once  the  world 
never  before  nor  since  witnessed  ; upward  of 
two  millions  of  souls,  besides  their  flocks  uml 
herds,  even  very  much  entile;  and  what  hut  the 
mere  providence  of  God  could  support  such  a 
multitude,  and  in  the  wilderness,  too,  where  to 
this  day  the  necessaries  of  life  are  not  to  he 
found  ? Had  not  Moses  the  fullest  proof  of  his 
Divine  mission,  lie  never  could  have  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  such  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  who,  without  the  most  especial  and 
effective  Providence,  must  all  have  perished  for 
lack  of  food.  This  single  circumstance  is  an 
ample  demonstration  of  the  Divine  mission  of 
Moses,  and  of  the  authenticity  and  Divine  in- 
spiration of  the  Pentateuch.  To  suppose  that 
an  impostor,  or  one  pretending  only  to  a Divine 
call,  could  have  ventured  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  such  an  immense  body  of  people,  to 
lead  them  through  a trackless  wilderness,  utterly 
unprovided  for  such  a journey,  to  a land  as  yet 
in  the  possession  of  several  powerful  nations, 
whom  they  must  expel  before  they  could  possess 
the  country,  wonld  have  implied  such  an  ex- 
treme of  madness  and  folly  as  lias  never  been 
witnessed  in  an  individual,  and  such  a blind 
credulity  in  the  multitude  ns  is  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  ! The  succeeding  stu- 
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petitions  events  proved  that  Moses  had  the  an* 
thority  of  God  to  do  '.vhat  lie  did.  A.  C. 

Aside  from  any  miraculous  aspects  of  the 
case,  the  exodus  must  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  achievements  in  history  ; 
and  the  man  who  could  guide  it  to  a prosper- 
ous issue  must  have  been  second  t<>  no  man  in 
the  catalogue  of  great  names.  It  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  name  a successful  enterprise  which  can  j 
bear  a moment's  comparison  in  magnitude  and 
difficulty  with  the  taking  up  of  a whole  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  all  their  por- 
table effects,  removing  the  great  heterogeneous 
company  in  the  face  of  a mighty,  warlike  na- 
tion. carrying  them  through  a vast  desert  scant- 
ily supplied  with  water  and  destitute  of  the 
accumulated  products  of  the  soil,  occupied  only 
by  hostile  tribes,  and  then  planting  them  so 
effectually  in  their  new  home  as  to  make  of 
them  a nation  of  wealth  and  power,  and  of  unity 
unparalleled.  The  immigration  of  four  hundred 
thousand  Tartars  in  a single  night  from  the 
confines  of  Russia  into  their  own  native  deserts,  j 
sometimes  cited  in  illustration,  bears  but  the 
remotest  resemblance  to  it.  The  tourist  who  | 
travels  over  the  region,  attended  by  a dozen 
Arabs  and  as  many  camels,  to  carry  and  care  for 
him  on  t lie  way,  will  ordinarily  be  not  the  last 
ready  to  believe  that  no  natural  force  or  genius 
was  adequate,  except  as  re  enforced  by  some 
such  agencies  as  are  recorded  in  the  Hebrew 
history.  Tile  narrative,  however,  records  the 
most  complete  preparation  that  the  case  admit- 
ted : a leader  who  had  himself  twice  passed 
over  the  region,  and  was  now  intrusted  with  ab- 
solute authority  ; long  expectation,  and  season- 
able notice  at  last  ; a definite  time  and  place  of 
rendezvous;  an  organized  arrangement  — for 
they  went  up  “ harnessed,”  or  rather,  in  orderly 
array  ; a method  of  march  and  encampment  as 
thorough  as  that  of  the  best  modern  army,  with 
many  sanitary  provisions  ; and  negotiations, 


however  unsuccessful,  with  the  tribes  on  the 
way . The  substantial  fact  of  the  expedition  is  no 
more  to  be  questioned  than  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. Never  was  an  event  so  vitally  incorpo- 
rated with  a nation’s  history,  observances,  and 
literature,  in  every  form,  as  was  the  Egyptian 
residence  and  rescue  with  those  of  Israel. 
Bnrtkti. 

S*.  A mixed!  multitude  went.  Partly 
Egyptians  and  partly  natives  of  other  countries, 
who  had  been  prevailed,  upon  by  the  miracles 
wrought  in  behalf  of  the  Israelites,  and  from 
other  motives,  to  go  with  them.  Some  were 
probably  Egyptians  of  the  poorer  class,  who 
were  in  hopes  to  better  their  condition  in  some 
way,  or  had  other  good  reasons  for  leaving 
Egypt.  Others  weie  perhaps  foreign  slaves  be- 
longing both  to  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians, 
who  were  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing with  the  Israelites.  Others  again  were  such 
adveuturers  and  debtors  as  could  no  longer  stay 
safely  in  Egypt.  Whoever  or  whatever  they 
were,  the  Israelites  were  no  better  for  their 
presence.  Lush. 

30.  The  provision  made  for  the  camp  was 
very  poor  and  slender  They  brought  some 
dough  with  them  out  of  Egypt  in  their  knap- 
sacks (verse  34).  They  had  prepared  to  bake  the 
next  day,  in  order  to  their  lemoval,  understand- 
ing it  was  very  near  ; but  being  hastened  away, 
they  took  the  dough  as  it  was,  unleavened,  and 
when  they  came  to  Suceoth,  they  baked  unleav- 
ened cakes,  and  though  they  were  insipid,  yet 
the  liberty  they  were  brought  into  made  it  the 
most  joyful  meal  they  had  ever  eaten  in  their 
lives.  H. 

" History,”  says  Bunsen,  “ was  born  in  that 
night  when  Moses,  with  the  Law  of  God — moral 
and  spiritual  in  his  heart,  led  the  people  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt.” 
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Section  93. 

FROM  SUCCOTH  TO  ETHAM.  FROM  ETHAM  TO  THE  RED  SEA. 

Exodus  13  : 17-  22  ; 14  : 1-0,  Nu.  33  : G,  7. 

hlr.  13  17  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Tharaoli  Inul  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them  not 
by  the  way  of  the  laud  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  was  near  ; for  God  said,  Lest 

18  perad venture  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt  : but 
God  led  the  people  about,  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  by  the  End  Sea  ; and  the  chil 

19  dren  of  Israel  went  up  armed  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Moses  took  the  bones 
of  Joseph  with  him  : for  he  had  straitly  sw’orn  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  God  will 

20  surely  visit  you  ; and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  away  hence  with  you.  And  they 
took  their  journey  from  Succoth,  and  encamped  in  Etharn,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder 

•21  ness.  And  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a pillar  of  cloud,  to  lead  them  the 
way  ; and  by  night  in  a pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light  ; that  they  might  go  by  day 

2‘2  and  by  night  : the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  departed  not 
from  before  the  people. 

11  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 

2 they  turn  hack  and  encamp  before  Ti  hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  before 

3 Baal-zephon  : over  against  it  shall  ye  encamp  by  the  sea.  And  Pharaoh  will  say  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  They  are  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them 

4 in.  And  I will  harden  rharaoh's  heart,  and  he  shall  follow  after  them  ; and  I will  get 
me  honour  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host  ; and  the  Egyptians  shall  know'  that  I 

5 am  the  Lord.  And  they  did  so.  And  it  was  told  the  king  of  Egypt  that  the  people 
were  fled  : and  tlie  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  servants  w^as  changed  towards  the 
people,  and  they  said,  What  is  this  we  have  done,  that  w'e  have  let  Israel  go  from 

G serving  us?  And  he  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  took  his  people  with  him  : and  he 

7 took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  all 

8 of  them.  And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  he  pur- 
sued after  the  children  of  Israel  : for  the  children  of  Israel  went  out  with  an  high 

9 band.  And  the  Egyptians  pursued  after  them,  all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh, 
and  his  horsemen,  and  his  army,  and  overtook  them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside 
Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal  zeplion. 

Xu.  33  6 And  they  journeyed  from  Succoth.  and  pitched  in  Etham,  which  is  in  the  edge  of 

7 the  wilderness.  And  they  journeyed  from  Etham,  and  turned  back  unto  Pi-hahiroth, 
which  is  before  Baal  zephon  : and  they  pitched  before  Migdol. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  exaetly  iden-  land  the  northwest  respectively,  making  room 
tifying  localities  after  an  interval  measured  by  for  the  delta.  The  northeastern  line,  greatly 
thousands  of  years,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  snrpris-  reduced  in  height,  opens  at  a place  nearly  east 
ing  to  see  howr  near  an  approach  can  he  made  ' of  Zagazig,  and  lets  a narrow*  tapering  valley  or 
to  a determination  of  the  route  by  which  Israel  depression  of  surface  shoot  directly  east,  almost 
went  up  out  ot'  Egypt.  The  exceptional  eonfig-  to  Birket  Timsah,  the  Crocodile  Lake.  It  is 
urution  and  condition  of  the  country  are,  and  the  Wady  Tumilat.  Goshen  unquestionably  in- 
* always  have  been,  such  as  to  guide  and  restrict  eluded  Wady  Tumilat,  the  valley  ot  the  modern 
the  movements  of  large  companies  ; and  the  canal  and  railway.  Along  this  valley  ran  the 
ascertainment  of  a few*  places  goes  far  toward  ancient  canal  of  the  time  of  the  exodus,  though 
settling  the  whole  line  of  march.  not  then,  as  afterward,  extended  to  the  Red 

The  Wady  Tumilat  is  a narrow  fertile  strip  Sea.  From  Zagazig  the  railway  runs  almost  due 
lying  some  thirty-five  miles  north  of  the  latitude  east,  soon  entering  and  following  Wady  Tumi- 
of  Cairo,  and  extending  from  the  Nile  delta  to  lat.  For  a long  distance  the  valley  seemed  the 
the  eastern  edge  of  Egypt.  A little  north  of  most  productive  part  of  Egypt  that  I had  seen. 
Cairo  the  two  limestone  ridges  that  shut  in  the  Fn  its  wider  parts  it  may  be  tw*o  miles  or  more 
Nile  break  down  and  swing  off  to  the  northeast  iu  breadth,  growing  steadily  narrower,  till  he- 
3 
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fore  reaching  Ismailia,  on  tho  Crocodile  Lake 
(Timsah)  (which  is  l»y  rail  forty-seven  miles 
east  of  Zagazig),  it  entirely  fades  out.  The  rail- 
way and  the  Sweet  Water  Canal  run  through  its 
entire  length.  Bartlett, 

1 li  : IT.  (dml  led  them  not  by  tlie 
May  of  tlic  I*li3listinc*.  The  reason  is 
here  given  in  advance  for  the  change  in  their 
route  indicated  in  the  emphatic  command  to 
Moses  (14  : 1,  2).  13. 

in.  The  AY;iy  of  I lie  Wilderness  by 
the  Red  Sell,  or  “The  Way  of  the  Led 
Sea,”  was  the  road  which  swept  out  of  Egypt, 
across  the  wilderness  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  Led  Sea,  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabab.  It  is  to- 
day the  great  llajj  route  from  Egypt  toward 
Mecca.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  exodus  and  wanderings.  II.  C.  T. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  Divine  purposes  rela- 
tive to  tile  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
Led  Sea,  and  the  humbling  and  proving  of  the 
Israelites  by  a protracted  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness, they  could  not  enter  Canaan  by  the  direct 


route  without  encountering  the  Philistines,  who 
then  occupied  all  its  southern  borders.  These 
Philistines  were  a powerful  and  warlike  nation, 
between  whom  and  the  Israelites  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  ancient  grudge  existing  from  a 
circumstance  mentioned  1 Chron.  7 :21,  22.  To 
avoid,  therefore,  the  perils  of  battle,  Moses  is 
directed  to  take  another  far  more  circuitous  and 
difficult  route  “ by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  ef  the 
Red  Sea."  Moses  was  direeUd  in  this,  for  the 
circumstances  clearly  evince  that  he  could  have 
been  no  self-appointed  lawgiver,  leading  forth 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  of  his  own  motion, 
but  that  he  all  along  acted  under  Divine  dicta- 
tion and  control.  Bush. 

Their  spirits  were  broken  with  slavery  ; the 
Philistines  were  formidable  enemies,  too  fierce 
to  he  encountered  by  raw  recruits  ; it  was  more 
suitable  that  they  should  bo  prepared  for  the 
wars  of  Canaan,  by  experiencing  the  difficulties 
of  the  wilderness.  God  proportions  his  peo- 
ple’s trials  to  their  strength,  and  will  not  suffer 
them  to  be  tempted  above  what  they  are  able . He 
tried  their  faith  and  patience  and  dependence 
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upon  God,  find  inured  them  to  the  hardships  of 
the  wilderness,  and  so  instructed  them.  Every 
stage  had  something  in  it  that  was  instructive  ; 
even  when  he  chastened  them,  he  thereby  taught 
them  out  of  his  Laic . It  is  said  (Ps.  107  : 7)  that 
he  led  them  forth  hi/  the  right  imy  ; and  yet  here, 
that  he  led  them  about ; for  God  always  leads  his 
people  the  rigid  way,  however  to  ns  it  may  seem 
about  ; so  that  the  farthest  way  about  proves, 
if  not  the  nearest  way,  yet  the  best  way  home 
to  Canaan.  How  God  instructed  them  is  ex- 
plained long  after  (Neb.  9:13),  Thau  gave.sl  them 
right  judgments  and  true  laws , good  statutes  and 
commandments  ; and  especially  (verse  20),  Thou 
gave^i  them  also  thy  good  Spirit  to  instruct  them; 
and  he  instructs  effectually.  We  may  well  im- 
agine how  unlit  that  people  had  been  for  Ca- 
naan, had  they  not  first  gone  through  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  wilderness.  H. 

In  this  wilderness  route  there  were  great  pur- 
poses to  he  accomplished  in  the  moral  training 
and  culture  of  the  nation  and  in  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  God  of  their  fathers  before  their 
eyes.  That  way  lay  the  passage  of  the  lied  Sea 
which  God  provided  as  the  burial-place  for  the  I 
proud  hosts  of  Pharaoh  ; that  way  lay  Sinai  — 
those  grand  mountain  cliffs  which  God  was  to  I 
shake  with  his  thunders  and  invest  with  the  | 
smoke  and  the  flame  of  his  glorious  presence,  j 
that  the  Law  might  be  written  in  letters  of  tire 
upon  the  souls  of  the  whole  people  ; that  way 
lay  the  long,  breadless,  waterless  route  of  almost 
forty  years  wandering  and  sojourning  in  which 
the  Lord  fed  the  people  with  angels’  food — 
bread  from  the  lower  heavens  —the  manna  of 
the  desert,  and  with  water  once  and  again  from 
smitten  rocks,  flowing  in  dry  places  as  a river — 
that  they  might  learn  the  power  and  the  love  of  , 
their  God  ; that  way  lay  also  their  long  tuition  ' 
and  training  into  their  religious  system  a i 
wonderful  arrangement  of  sacrifices  and  ordi  j 
nances  for  which  the  lifetime  of  a genera-  i 
tion  was  scarcely  too  long.  All  these  great  1 
results  ami  yet  others  were  contemplated  and 
provided  for  in  this  choice  of  the  wilder-  1 
ness  route  as  their  way  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  j 
II.  C 

According  to  the  course  of  the  country,  Moses  1 
might  have  marched  the  people  a much  shorter  * 
way,  and,  supported  by  the  power  of  God,  have  j 
taken  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  at  once  ; 
but  such  rapid  proceedings  would  not  have  | 
served  the  purpose  for  which  the  chddren  of 
Israel  were  separated  from  all  other  nations.  It 
is  evident,  from  Moses’s  supposing  that  they 
would  ask  the  name  of  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
that  they  had  become  polytheists  during  their 


residence  in  Egypt.  Their  making  and  wor- 
shipping of  the  golden  calf  is  a proof  of  the 
strength  of  their  attachment  to  the  idolatry  of 
their  late  masters  ; and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  suffered  themselves  to  he  seduced 
by  the  daughters  of  Moab,  indicated  their  prone- 
ness to  idolatry  of  every  kind,  find  drew  them, 
as  he  says 'himself  (llos.  11  :4),  “With  the 
cords  of  a man,  and  hands  of  love,”  that,  by 
appeals  made  to  their  understandings  and  their 
affections,  they  might  see  reason  to  become  at- 
tached to  him  and  habituated  to  his  worship  ; 
hut  this  could  he  done  only  by  detaining  them 
in  the  wilderness  till  their  religious  principles 
should  be  fixed  and  their  trust  in  him  and  at- 
tachment to  his  service  he  strengthened  into 
habit  by  numerous  displays  of  goodness  and 
power,  such  as  were  never  vouchsafed  to  any 
other  people.  Had  they  been  carried  to  Canaan 
by  the  shortest  way  and  settled  there  at  once  by 
the  extermination  of  the  seven  nations,  nothing 
would  ever  have  been  heard,  cither  l»y  them  or 
by  us,  of  the  Angel  of  Gcd’s  Presence  visibly 
preceding  them  ; nothing  of  his  dividing  the 
sea  to  facilitate  their  passage  ; nothing  of  his 
overwhelming  their  enemies  in  those  very  floods, 
which  to  them  were  a kind  of  wall  on  each 
side  : nothing  of  his  draw  ing  out  rivers  of  water 
from  the  stony  rock  ; nothing  of  his  (IV  78  :24), 
“sending  down  manna  upon  them,  and  giving 
them  food  from  heaven  nothing  of  His  ” rain- 
ing flesh,  as  thick  as  dust,  and  feathered  fowls, 
like  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  nothing  of  his 
amazing  descent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  when,  in 
the  lofty  words  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  18  : 9,  etc.), 
‘‘lie  bowed  the  heavens,  and  came  down,  and 
it  was  dark  under  his  feet  ; he  rode  upon  the 
cherubims,  and  did  fly  ; he  came  flying  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind  : he  made  darkness  his 
secret  place,  his  pavilion  round  about  him  with 
dark  water,  and  thick  clouds  to  cover  him  : 
There  went  a smoke  out  of  his  presence,  hail- 
stones, and  coals  of  fire,  so  that  the  eatth  trem- 
bled and  quaked  ; the  very  foundations  also  of 
the  hills  shook,  and  were  removed.”  Thu  wil- 
derness, in  short,  was  the  scene  w hich  God  had 
made  choice  of  for  the  display  of  his  almighty 
power  and  goodness  : there  it  w'as  that  lie  laid 
hare  his  arm,  as  he  calls  it,  to  the  Israelites  ; 
that  every  day  ho  took  care  of  their  meat  and 
drink  and  clothing  ; and  had  he  not  detained 
them  there  so  long,  he  had  not  been  so  kind. 
It  may  be  considered  further,  that,  before  this 
people  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  possession 
of  the  inheritance  which  God  had  promised 
them,  all  matters  were  to  be  adjusted  between 
him  and  them  ; and  to  this  purpose  laws  were 
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to  be  given,  ordinances  instituted,  and  covenants 
sealed.  Stack-house. 

lu  the  sacred. story  there  are  three  great  typi- 
cal hinds  : Egypt,  Arabia,  Canaan.  Egypt  is 
the  Land  of  Bondage  ; Arabia  is  the  Land  of 
Training  ; Canaan  is  the  Land  of  Best.  He  who 
would  pass  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  must  needs 
go  through  Arabia.  It  was  into  Arabia  that 
Moses  was  led,  in  his  training  for  his  work 
as  leader  and  lawgiver,  after  his  dwelling  in 
Egypt.  Elijah  the  prophet  had  his  training 
lessons  there  (1  Kings  19  : 1-18).  And  thither 
was  Paul  sent  in  preparation  for  his  •work  as  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  1 : 17).  H.  C.  T. 

19,  Moses  took  ilicbones  ofJosepIi 
wilil  him.  Nothing  in  all  Joseph’s  life 
showed  his  heart  so  plainly  as  the  directions  he 
left  at  his  death.  After  a long  life  spent  in  their 
service,  he  so  loved  his  kindred  and  had  such 
faith  in  his  God  that  he  thought  only  of  how  he 
could  best  make  even  his  dead  body  serve  his 
people  and  glorify  God.  It  was  not  merely  a 
desire  to  be  buried  with  his  fathers  ; for  all 
Egypt  would  have  united  with  his  kindred  in 
carrying  him  thither.  They  had  thus  carried 
Jacob  ; still  more  willingly  would  they  have 
heeded  the  wish  of  their  great  statesman  who 
for  eighty  years  had  governed  Egypt  so  wisely 
and  so  well,  lhit  he  would  serve  his  people  and 
honor  his  God  with  his  dead  body.  A long  life 
of  service  did  not  satisfy  him  so  long  as  there 
was  aught  he  could  do.  He  believed  God  would 
visit  the  people  and  lead  them  out  of  Eg) pt. 
Put  the  time  might  be  long  and  their  faith  fail 
as  they  waited.  Nothing  he  could  say  or  do 
would  so  keep  the  coming  exodus  in  their  minds 
as  to  leave  his  bones  among  them  unburied, 
waiting  to  be  carried  up  from  hence.  Nothing 
would  serve  so  effectually  to  keep  in  their  minds 
ami  hearts  the  wonderful  story  of  God’s  dealings 
with  Joseph  himself  : his  rescue  from  the  pit 
and  from  the  dungeon,  and  his  deliverance  of 
his  father’s  family  from  tlio  famine.  Year  after 
year,  as  they  march  hack  and  forth  through  the 
desert,  while  slowly  the  condemned  generation 
died  out  among  them,  that  coffin  is  borne  on  by 
his  descendants.  Those  who  bore  it  on  that 
night-march  from  Egypt  had  died,  and  their 
sons,  who  stood  looking  upon  it  then  with  won- 
dering eyes,  had  taken  their  place.  And  still 
they  wandered  in  the  desert,  and  still  no  burial- 
place  was  found  for  Joseph.  But,  as  it  had 
done  in  Egypt,  that  coffin  strengthens  their  faith 
in  their  desert  march.  Does  despondenc)’  seize 
upon  some  son  of  Manasseli,  and  does  he  say 
gloomily  to  his  comrade,  “ Wo  shall  all  perish 
in  this  wilderness  ; it  would  have  been  better 


to  have  remained  in  Egypt,  for  none  of  us  will 
ever  reach  the  land  of  Abiahuw  one  look 
toward  that  body  waiting  there,  and  which  had 
waited  so  long,  would  silence  him.  If  Joseph 
had  such  faith  so  long  ago,  why  should  his  chil- 
dren doubt?  That  coffin  stood  a silent  pledge 
that  the  wanderings  should  cease  and  they  rest 
in  the  land  promised  to  their  fathers.  It 
preached  to  them  not  cnly  faith  but  patience. 
Why  should  they  be  weary  of  these  few  years, 
when  Joseph  had  waited  for  bmial  through  cen- 
turies ? Horn.  Rev. 

21.  Tlie  I..orf3  went  before  them. 

That  by  the  Loud  here  is  meant  the  Lord  Jesus, 
we  have  the  authority  of  Paul  to  believe  (I  Cor. 
10  :9).  Jt  was  He  whose  spirit  they  tempted  in 
the  wilderness,  for  it  was  He  who  led  them 
through  the  desert  to  the  promised  rest.  In  u 
pillar  of  cloud — of  fire.  This  pit lar  or 
column  which  appeared  as  a ehual  by  day,  and  a 
fire  by  night,  was  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence, the  Shekinah  or  Di\ine  dwelling-place,  and 
was  the  continual  proof  of  the  presence  and 

protection  of  GOD.  A.  C. It  was  manifestly 

the  visible  presence  of  Jehovah  with  his  people. 
It  was  to  be  both  a guide  to  them  in  all  their 
wanderings,  a shelter  in  the  day  from  the  blaz- 
ing sun  of  the  desert,  and  at  night  a light  to 
illuminate  the  encampment  ; as  a protector  to 
Dame  forth  against  their  enemies,  or  on  some 
special  occasions,  as  upon  the  doomed  violators 
of  his  covenant,  in  the  way  of  executing  the 
wrath  of  Jehovah  against  offenders.  As  to  the 
form  and  structure  ami  outward  appearance  of 
this  remarkable  symbol,  we  are  led  to  coneeivo 
of  it  as  a majestic  column,  with  base  perhaps 
broad  enough  to  shade  the  whole  camp  of  Tsratl 
frem  the  sun,  w hich  must  have  been  mx  or  eight 
miles  scpiare.  By  day  it  w'as  an  opaque  body, 
by  night  the  ineffable  brightness  from  within 
shone  through  the  encircling  opaque  cloud. 
This  remarkable  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  23  : 20- 
23)  ; as  the  glory  of  the  Lord  whose  sight  v.Tas 
like  devouring  tire  (Ex.  24  : 17).  So  in  De. 
1 : 32,  33  : “ The  Lord,  your  God,  went  in  your 
way  before  you  to  search  you  out  a place  to 
pitch  your  tents  in,  in  lire  by  night  to  show  you 
by  which  way  yc  should  go,  and  in  a cloud  by 
day.”  According  to  the  teaching  of  these  pas- 
sages, this  cloud-tire  pilhir  was  to  Israel  the 
Angel  Jehovah  of  the  nation,  and  they  looked 
upon  that  sublime  and  awful  column  ns  the  vis- 
ible embodiment  of  their  ever-present  God  look- 
ing out  from  it  upon  them,  and  from  whom  the 
most  serret  action  could  not  be  hid.  U w'as  also 
their  oracle  for  tho  time  their  Shekinah,  or 
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visible  glory.  On  occasion  it  rose  from  their  ( 
camp  and  ascended  to  t lie  summit  with  attend- 
ant lightnings  and  thunders  ; or  again  de- 
scended from  Sinai  and  stood  over  the  newly- 
erected  tabernacle,  where  God  talked  with 
Moses  and  delivered  all  the  precepts  of  the  Le- 
vitical  Law.  In  short,  this  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Divine  piesenee  with  his  people,  nnd  as  a 
theophecy  typified  the  incarnation  of  God  m 
the  person  of  Jesus  “ the  brightness  of  the 
Father’s  glory.”  S.  It. 

This  in  wrapped  inner  splendor  is  more  appro- 
priately termed  “ the  Glory  of  the  Lord  and 
this“  Gloiy”issaid  to  have  appeared  in  the  day- 
time, when  God  would  express  his  displeasure 
on  account  of  the  people's  transgressions,  or 
when  he  vvouhl  strike  them  with  a trembling 
awe  of  his  majesty,  us  at  the  giving  of  the  Law 
from  Sinai.  In  like  manner,  when  the  two  sons 
of  Aaron,  Nahuh  and  Abihu,  offended  by  strange 
fire  in  their  offerings,  a fatal  flash  from  the 
cloudy  pillar  instantaneously  extinguished  their 
lives.  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  this 
majestic  pillar  of  cloud,  was  intended  to  serve  as 
the  Slickinah,  or  visible  represenlati ve  of  Je- 
hovah, dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. The  Divine  nature —that  is,  the  Divine 
power,  efficacy,  authority,  majesty,  ami  omnis- 
cience, would  he  associated  with  the  external 
visible  symbol.  To  all  practical  purposes, 
therefore,  this  cloudy  pillar  was  to  them  the 
**  Angel  Jehovah,”  Christ,  the  God  of  their  na- 
tion, and  they  were  to  look  up  to  that  sublime 
and  aw  fill  column  as  a visible  embodiment  of 
their  covenant  God,  as  an  ever  present  witness,  | 
from  whom  not  even  their  slightest  word  or 
deed  could  be  hidden.  This  view  of  the  cloudy 
pillar  as  a kind  of  w'atch-tower  of  the  Almighty, 
an  net  ini  Mizpeli,  or  “ place  of  espial,”  is  ex- 
pressly recognized  in  the  remarkable  passage 
(Ex.  14  : 24,  25).  Rush. 

In  each  of  the  aspects  which  this  pillar  as- 
sumed, we  find  the  corresponding  feature  most 
fully  verified  in  Christ.  He  is  the  light  of  men. 
The  glory  of  the  Father  shines  forth  in  him  as 
full  of  grace  and  truth.  He  alone  has  revealed 
the  Father,  and  can  give  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  him.  Therefore 
he  is  the  Word  or  Revealer  of  God,  the  efful- 
gence of  his  glory.  And  while  merciful  amt  com- 
passionate in  the  last  degree  to  sinners— the  very 
personification  of  love— he  yet  has  eyes  like  a 
flame  of  fire,  nnd  feet  as  of  burning  brass  ; 
and  he  walks  amid  the  golden  candlesticks,  as  he 
did  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  to  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  works  of  darkness,  and  cause  his  indig- 
nation to  smoke  against  the  hypocrites.  1\  F. 


;;7 

I Christ  was  with  the  Church  in  the  w ilderness 
(1  Cor.  1(1  : !>).  Aoto  Un  it'  k buj  jutsstd  before  them, 
even  the  Ltnd  on  the  head  of  them  (Mio.  2 ; Id). 
Those  whom  God  brings  into  a wilderness,  he 
will  not  h ave  nor  lose  there,  hut  w ill  take  cure 
to  lead  them  through  it.  They  needed  not  to 
fear  missing  their  way  who  were  thus  led,  or 
being  lost  who  were  thus  directed  ; they  needed 
not  to  fear  being  benighted  who  were  thus  il- 
luminated, nor  being  robbed  who  were  thus 
protected.  They  who  make  the  glory  of  God 
their  end  and  the  Word  of  God  their  rule,  the 
Spirit  of  God  the  guide  of  their  affections  and 
the  providence  of  God  the  guide  of  their  affairs, 
maybe  confident  that  (he  Lord  yoes  before  them, 
as  truly  as  he  went  before  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, though  not  so  sensibly  ; we  must  live  by 
faith.  11. 

Nothing  less  than  an  identification  of  Christ 
with  the  “ Jehovah”  or  the  oiviadur  Presence,  the 
Shekinali,  of  the  Old  Testament  was  manifest 
in  that  overwhelming  display  of  which  John, 
Peter,  and  James  were  eye-witnesses  on  tho 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  when  there  was  a tem- 
porary laying  aside  of  the  veil  of  his  flesh,  the 
cloud  of  his  human  nature,  and  a transient  dis- 
closure of  the  indwelling  Shekinali,  the  glory  of 
his  Godhead.  This  w’as  a preintiination  to  the 
senses  of  that  ineffable  light  and  splendor  in 
which  he  wrill  appear  wdien  he  conies  with  the 
retinue  of  his  saints  to  be  the  luminary  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  which  is  to  come  down  from  God 
out  of  heaven.  The  w hole  scene  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  afford  a demonstration  to  the 

i senses  of  the  substantial  identity  of  the  person 
of  the  incarnate  Redeemer  with  the  manifested 
Jehovah  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Conse- 
quently, whatever  of  essential  divinity  is  indi- 
cated by  the  title  “ Jehovah,”  it  is  unquestion- 
ably to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Christ. 
Bush. 

To  lead  them  the  way.  The  custom 
of  guiding  caravans  by  means  of  smoke  and 
light  is  referred  to  by  many  authors.  Curtins 
tells  of  Alexander  the  Great  employing  this 
method  in  his  campaigns.  A beacon  or  cresset 
on  a lofty  pole  before  his  headquarters  pavilion 
c.ould  be  seen  by  all  fiom  near  nnd  far  ; and  it 
w'us  a guide  to  all.  ” Fire  was  to  be  the  signal 
by  night  ; smoke  by  day.”  “ We  cannot  but 
acknowledge,”  says  Kuitz,  “ that  in  the  pillar 
of  cloud  and  of  fire,  in  w hich  Jehovah  himself 
accompanied  and  conducted  his  people,  there 
was  some  reference  to  the  ordinary  caravan  fire, 
which  served  a 4 a guide  as  well  as  a signal  of 
encampment  and  departure  to  the  caravans  and 
armies  of  the  East.  For  in  the  design  and 

tt 
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form  of  the  two  phenomena  we  can  trace  ex-  | 
aclly  the  same  features  ; the  difference  being  I 
that  the  one  was  a merely  natural  arrangement, 
which  answered  its  purpose  but  very  imper- 
fectly and  was  exceedingly  insignificant  in  its 
character,  while  the  other  was  a supernatural 
phenomenon,  beyond  all  comparison  more 
splendid  and  magnificent  in  its  form,  which 
not  only  served  as  a signal  of  encampment  and 
departure,  and  led  the  way  in  an  incomparably 
superior  manner,  but  was  also  made  to  answer 
far  greater  and  more  glorious  ends.”  Trumbull.  | 

The  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  had  also  certain 
offices  to  perform  to  the  Israelites.  These  were 
for  guidance  and  protection.  It  was  by  this 
that  the  Lord  directed  their  course  through  the 
dreary  and  trackless  wa-de  which  lay  between 
Egypt  and  Canaan,  showing  them  when  to  set  j 
forth,  in  what  direction  to  proceed,  where  to 
abide,  and  also  affording  light  to  their  steps  ! 
when  the  journey  was  by  night.  In  addition 
to  these  benefits,  the  pillar  also  served  as  a j 
shade  from  the  heat  of  a scorching  sun  ; and  on 
one  occasion  at  least,  when  the  Israelites  were 
closely  pursued  by  the  Egyptians,  it  stood  as  a 
wall  of  defence  between  them  and  their  enemies. 

P.  F. Some  such  guidance  as  was  afforded 

the  people  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  was  I 
necessary.  The  host  of  Israel  being  so  numer-  j 
ous,  having  with  them  their  docks  and  herds, 
and  being  only  to  a small  extent  organized,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  they  could  possibly  have 
kept  together  so  as  to  march  in  any  one  direc-  I 
tion  or  to  come  into  camp  without  some  pro-  * 
vision  like  this  of  the  cloudy  pillar,  rising  high 
over  the  desert.  N.  C.  B. As  far  as  the  pur- 

poses ot  the  Israelites  were  concerned,  that  j 
cloudy-fiery  pillar  was  the  Shekinah  or  dwelling-  j 
place  of  Israel’s  God  ; it  was  the  manifestation  I 
of  his  friendly  protecting  presence  in  their  j 
midst.  There  was  sure  guidance  in  its  goings 
— a pledge  of  safety  in  its  presence  ; by  day  a 
welcome  awning  in  its  shadow,  and  by  night 
an  illumination  no  less  welcome  in  its  forth- 
flowing  effulgence.  Hamilton. 

22.  The  pillar  of  eloii<l  departed 
not.  It  did  not  vanish  from  their  view,  but 
was  a constant  and  unerring  signal  before  or  in 
the  sight  of  the  people.  We  have  not  now  the 
pillar  of  tiro  and  elomt,  but  we  have  the  Word 
of  God,  which  is  a lamp  to  our  feet  and  a light 
to  our  path.  This  also  is  a supernatural  revela- 
tion of  the  present  Lord  and  his  Messiah  by  the 
eternal  Spirit,  conveyed  through  the  minds  and 
words  of  holy  men.  This  spiritual  flame,  kindled 
from  heaven  and  enshrined  in  the  cloud  of  hu- 
man speech,  has  not  been  lost  or  extinguished, 


but  continued  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  is  in  the  way  of  being  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  world,  to  be  the  guide  of  the  nations 
to  the  land  of  promise  till  the  days  of  darkness 
disappear.  It  remains  a speaking  token  of  the 
continual  presence  of  the  God  of  all  grace,  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  his 

church.  M. The  Israelites  were  not  to  look 

at  the  road  they  traversed,  whether  it  was  rough 
or  smooth  ; their  business  was  to  look  only 
upon  the  cloud,  and  follow  wherever  it  led  them. 
Anti  is  not  this  our  course?  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  roughness  or  length  of  the 
road  ; we  are  only  responsible  for  obeying  the 
command  of  him  who  has  placed  us  in  it.  In 
walking  through  life,  as  we  traverse  the  desert 
and  march  toward  Emmanuel’s  land,  we  are  to 
look  only  for  guidance,  for  strength,  for  pardon, 
for  peace,  for  success,  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  — t li e bright- 
ness of  the  Father’s  glory,  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  J.  0. 

FROM  SUCCOTH  TO  ETHAM. 

Ex.  13  : 20.  Xu.  33  : 0. 

20.  Eiliuin,  in  llic  edffe  of  Hie  wil- 
derness. We  are  to  look  not  for  a nty,  but  for 
a region  of  that  name.  The  papyrus  of  Sauehn 
siys  that  leaving  the  lake  Ke uiuer  (Tiiusah)  he 
arrived  at  a place  called  Athnn,  which  could  not 
be  very  iar  distant.  Ami  the  papyrus  Anatasi, 
VI.,  a document  of  the  lime  of  the  exodus,  has 
this  passage  : “We  have  allowed  the  tribes  of 
the  Shusu  of  the  land  of  Atnma  to  pass  the 
stronghold  of  King  Meneptah  of  the  land  of 
Suecoth,  toward  the  lakes  of  Pithom  of  King 
Meneptah  of  the  land  of  Succoth  . ” Thai  I 
consider  the  rt<ji<m  of  Ethnm , the  land  which  the 
papyri  call  Atima  or  Atuma.  1 1 was  inhabited 
by  Shasu  nomads,  and  as  it  was  insufficient  to 
nourish  their  cattle,  they  asked  (o  share  the 
good  pastures  assigned  to  the  Israelites.  Both 
tho  nature  of  the  land  and  its  name  agree  well 
with  what  is  said  of  Ethum,  that  it  was  “ in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness.”  I believe  Ethnm  to 
be  the  rufon  of  A>uma,  ilte  desert  which  be<jan  at 
Lake  'Iimsah , ami  extended  south  if  it  near  the 
Arabia  Gulf.  XetriUe. 

We  best  meet  the  requirements  of  the  narra- 
tive if  we  suppose  Ethnm  to  have  been  beyond 
the  eastern  end  of  Wady  Tumi  hit,  toward  Pales- 
tine, and  not  far  from  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Timsah.  It  would  thus  lie  on  “ the  edge  of 
the  wilderness — ” that  is,  on  the  line  where 
Egypt  ends  and  the  Arabian  desert  begins.  It 
would  be  where  the  way  was  open  before  Israel, 
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either  to  pass  over  (ho  heights  of  Guisr,  or  to  1 
strike  northward  into  the  main  road  to  the  Phil- 
istine territory  and  to  Palestine.  The  command 
at  that  place,  to  move  ia  the  direction  of  Suez.  1 
would  indeed  be  till  order  to  “ turn  hack.” 

Hnrtlett . AIL  the  desert  east  of  the  present  I 

Suez  Canal  was  called  the  desert  of  Etham  ; and 
the  “ edge*  of  this  desert  on  the  route  followed  ! 
by  the  Israelites  must  have  been  near  the  present 
town  of  lsmailia,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Timsali, 
At  this  point  t ho  desert  portion  of  the  journey 
direct  to  Palestine  begins  ; and  here,  between 
Lake  Timsali  and  Lake  Ballat,  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  isthmus  and  the  best  road  out  of 
Egypt  to  the  east.  Dawson. 

Had  the  Israelites  passed  out  of  Egypt  at  this 
point,  the  march  would  naturally  have  been 
across  the  desert  some  way  s uth  of  Lake  Ser- 
bonis  to  the  Wady  El  Arish,  and  t lienee  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Gaza  and  the  j 
low  tract  of  the  Shefeleh.  Put  the  nation  was 
not  yet  in  a fit  condition  to  meet  and  contend 
with  the  war-like  people  of  that  rich  and  valu- 
able region— the  Philistines.  God  accordingly, 
who  guided  the  mareh  by  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  I 
and  of  fire  (verses  21,  22),  “ led  them  not  the 
v/ay  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  ! 
was  near  ; for  God  said,  Lest  the  peoplu  repent 
when  they  see  war.”  G.  R. 

FROM  ETHAM  TO  THE  RED  SEA. 

Ex.  14  : 1,  2.  Xu.  3'i  : 7. 

The  general  line  of  march  is  clearly  indicated 
through  Succoth  to  Etham  “ on  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness”  that  lies  east  of  Egypt,  then  by  a 
“ turn”  to  the  Red  Sea  by  a route  probably  not 
far  irom  the  line  of  the  present  railway  from 

lsmailia  to  Suez.  S.  C.  B. This  route  would 

save  the  crossing  of  two  high,  rocky  ridges, 
which  run  from  west  to  east  parallel  with  the 
canal,  and  would  afford  a broad  plain  of  desert 
over  which  to  march  southward,  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  purpose,  when  God  “led  the 
people  about  ” to  the  Red  Sea.  Dulles. 

Ex.  14:2.  Turn  l>aek.  They  are  to 
turn  to  the  south,  at  right  angles  to  their  former 
course,  along  the  west  side  of  Lake  Timsali  and 
the  Bitter  Lakes.  This  w'oukl  have  the  tempo 
rary  advantage  of  keeping  them  for  a little  longer 
within  reacli  of  water  and  pasturage,  but  the  ( 
great  disadvantage  of  obliging  them  at  some 
point  to  the  southward  to  cross  the  Red  Sea,  an 
operation  which  they  might  hope  to  perform  if 
unmolested  and  with  abundance  of  time,  but 

not  otherwise.  Dawson . As  you  go  south-  I 

ward  from  lsmailia,  the  lakes  on  your  left,  now 


filled  by  water  from  t ho  Mediterranean,  glitter 
with  tints  of  blue  that  are  exquisite,  contrasting 
delicately  witli  the  amber-colored  sand,  while 
the  gravelly  desert  on  your  right,  with  a stunted 
herbage,  glows  in  the  hot  sunlight  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which  are  bare  and  desolate 
masses  of  rqck.  The  way  to  Suez,  at  the  head 
of  the  western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  broadly 
open  for  a moving  caravan.  But  a little  south 
of  Suez,  on  the  western  side,  a mountain  ridge, 
the  Gebel  Attaka,  runs  boldly  from  the  north- 
west across  the  southward  path,  abuts  upon  the 
sea,  and  renders  a forward  movement  imprac- 
ticable. Dulles. 

Encampment  near  the  Crossing-Place. 

14  :2.  Eiic:iiii|>  before  Pi-liahirol li, 
between  JHii;dol  him!  tlie  sea,  before 
Knnl-Zeplioii,  by  the  sea.  They  were 
near  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea  ; 
near  the  modern  way  of  the  Hajj  out  of  Lower 
Egypt,  a highway  which  has  swept  across  the 
desert,  from  gulf  to  gulf,  from  time  immemorial. 
They  were  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea  ; in  a locality  where  three  well  known  land- 
marks were  back  of  them,  or  about  them  : Mig- 
dol,  Pi-hahiroth,  and  Bual-Zephon.  Migdol  was 
the  outlook  tow'er  which  overlooked  that  south- 
ernmost road  desert  ward.  II.  0.  T. Mujdol 

means  fort  or  tow  er,  and  might  designate  simply 
ft  fortified  place.  Niebuhr  first  suggested  for  it 
Bir  Smveis,  twro  miles  from  Suez,  where  there  are 
two  wells  of  very  brackish  water  and  a massive 
stone  building  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Kalisch  favors  it  ; and  Canon  Cook,  in  view  cf 
an  investigation  by  Chabas,  showing  that 
“ Maktal,  ” or  Magda],  which  Seti  T.  visited  on 
his  return  from  Syria,  was  built  over  a w'ell, 
thinks  there  is  “ scarcely  any  room  for  doubt." 
We  may  accept  it  as  a very  suitable  conjecture. 
Pi-lmliiruth  is  written  in  Numbers  ” Iluhiroth," 
giving  some  support  to  the  opinion  that  the  syl- 
lable “pi”  is  only  the  Egyptian  article,  and  that 
the  essential  word  is  llahiroth.  There  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  good  reason  for  finding 
llahiroth  at  A j rood.  It  is  the  view  of  Jablonsky, 
Laborde,  Winer,  Kurtz,  Keil,  Knobel,  Ebers, 
Sharpe,  and  apparently  of  Lange  and  Ewald. 
The  name  llahiroth,  ns  they  have  shown,  corre- 
sponds in  its  consonant  elements  \ei}r  closely 
to  Ajrood,  This  name  is  certainly  as  old  as  the 
twelfth  century.  Other  reasons  concur.  The 
situation  and  circumstances  well  correspond. 
The  distance  from  the  sea,  four  hours  north- 
west of  Suez,  is  suitable.  A large  plain,  adapted 
to  an  encampment,  ten  miles  long  and  nearly  as 
broad,  stretches  to  the  sea.  This  camping- 
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ENCAMPMENT  NEAR  THE  CROSSING- PLACE. 


ground  lies  in  front,  or,  as  the  Hebrew  might 
be  translated,  east  of  the  place.  A deep  well 
(two  hundred  and  fifty  feet),  though  containing 
bitter  water,  must  have  mtule  the  spot  a place 
of  mark  in  former  as  in  recent  times.  A fortress 
stands  there  now.  These  several  circumstances 
will  satisfy  the  conditions.  Bartlett, 

Baal  Zephon  is  the  name  of  a divinity.  It  rep- 
resents a combination  of  Semitic  and  Egyptian 
objects  of  worship.  The  name  itself  of  the 
dualistic  dtiity  in  its  Semitic-Egyptian  form  of 
IVali-Zapoona,  or  Ba’ali-Tsupuna,  is  found  on 
the  monuments  ; and  that  this  is  the  same  name 
as  the  Ba’al-Zephon  (or  the  Ba’al -Tsephon)  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  does  not  admit  of  serious 
question.  In  fixing  the  location  of  the  shrine 
of  Ba’al-Zephon  there  are  helps  in  its  mention 
in  the  text.  The  place  of  the  encampment  of  j 
the  Israelites  l>y  the  Bed  Sea  is  described  by 
four  cardinal  points  It  is  in  some  way  bounded, 
or  indicated,  by  : Migdol,  the  sea,  Pi  lialiiroth, 
and  Ba’al  Zephon.  The  sea  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  lain  at  the  eastward.  As  the 
commandment  was  to  encamp  “ between  Migdol 
and  the  sea,”  Migdol  is  naturally  to  he  looked 
for  at  the  westward  of  the  Sea,  And  as  Pi- 
hahiroth  is  said  to  be  “before,”  or  “over 
against, ” Ba‘al  Zephon,  while  the  camp  is  at 


one  time  said  to  be  “before,”  or  over  against 
Pi  lialiiroth,  and  again  to  be  44  before”  or  “ over 
against  ” Ba’al  Zephon,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  “ before”  Migdol,  it  follows  that  Pi-lialiiroth 
and  Ba'al-Zephon  must  have  been  in  the  rela- 
tion of  northerly  and  southerly  to  each  other  ; 
since  Migdol  was  westerly,  as  over  against  the 
Sea  which  lay  easterly.  This  corresponds  with 
the  supposed  identifications  of  Migdol,  at  or 
near  Muktula  ; and  of  Pi-hahiroth,  or  Hahiroth, 
at  Ajrood.  The  landmarks  at  the  northerly 
and  westerly  bounds  of  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment are  at  points  which  conform  with  all  the 
indications  of  the  text.  This  goes  to  fix  the 
shrine  of  Ba’al-Zephon  as  at  some  point  south- 
erly from  Ajrood,  and  southward  of  a line  run- 
ning from  Mnktala  to  the  sea.  In  that  direc- 
tion the  mountains  of  Atakah  stand  out  too 
prominently  to  be  overlooked  as  a probable  site 
of  such  a shrine  as  that  of  Ba'abZephou  must 
have  been.  Their  summit  commands  a view  of 
the  isthmus,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  desert  east- 
ward. Ebers  has  advocated  Gehel  Atakah  as  a 
site  of  Ba'al -Zephon,  and  other  scholars  have 
acoepted  his  judgment  on  this  point  as  probably 
correct.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  sound  reason 
for  questioning  its  correctness.  Trumbull. 

At  the  western  edge  of  the  plain  northwest  of 
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Suez  the  station  Mnktala  (Migdol)  is  found.  ! 
t he  Israelites  “ encamped  between  Migdol  and 
the  sett,”  for  which  there  would  be  abundant 
room,  as  the  distance  is  above  ten  miles.  They 
were  “ beside  Pi-hahiioth  and  before  Bual- 
Zephon.”  These  conditions  would  be  sni'J- 
ciently  answered  if  Pi-hahiroth  w'ere  at  Ajrood,  i 
and  Baal-Zeplion  were  on  the  northeastern 
Hank  of  Jebel  Atakah.  Wo  can  only  say  that 
here,  on  the  western  const  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
would  be  amide  room  for  the  encampment  of 
the  entire  Israelitish  host  ; that  in  this  position 
it  might  well  seem  that  “ the  wilderness  had 
shut  them  in”  (versed)  ; and  that  the  host  would 
he  “before  a Migdol  ” (Xu.  33  : 7),  and  perhaps 
“ beside  a Pi  hahiroth.  ” The  sea  in  front  was 
but  two  or  three  miles  across,  and  might  easily 
have  been  passed  in  a night  ; the  bottom  was 
such  as  would  naturally  clog  the  Egyptian 
eliariot  wheels,  and  the  further  shore  was  desti- 
tute of  springs,  a true  “ wilderness,”  where  the 
Israelites  may  well  have  gone  “three  days 
without  water.”  G.  It. 

That  the  place  of  the  passage  called  **  Pi- 
hnhiroth  before  liaal-Zephon”  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  town  of  Suez,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  there  can  he  little  doubt. 

Hull. They  remained  within  tho  territory  of 

Egypt,  going  southward  to  a point  where  .they 
were  completely  shut  in,  by  the  sea  and  moun- 
tains in  front  and  on  the  two  sides  and  by  Pha- 
raoh’s chariots  in  the  rear.  If  we  look  for  a 
spot  on  the  western  shore  of  the  gulf  which  an- 
swers to  this  description,  we  find  it  in  the  plain 

Suez.  This  plain  is  large  enough  to  hold  two 
millions  of  men  ; it  is  bounded  on  the  west  and 
southwest  by  the  mountains  of  Atakah,  and 
these  mountains  approach  so  nearly  to  the  sea, 
which  is  here  considerably  widened  in  conse- 
quence of  a rapid  curve  to  the  west,  that  very 
few  men  eould  pass  side  by  side  along  the 
shore.  K. 

Here  are  found  all  the  requisites  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative — “entangling  land”  and  a wil- 
derness to  “ shut  them  in,”  a place  of  encamp- 
ment “ by  the  sea,”  wind,  high  and  low  water, 
a possible  passage,  a practicable  distance,  and  a 
natural  connection  with  the  subsequent  jour- 
ney. The  landmarks  are  here,  and  apparently 
one  of  the  names,  “ Hahiroth,”  in  Ajrood,  and 
tbe  traditional  name  of  “ Moses's  Wells"  on  tho 
opposite  shore.  That  the  names  should  not  be 
universally  or  generally  traceable  through  the 
journey,  except  in  some  frequented  watering- 
place  like  these,  is  perfectly  natural  in  a region 
where  there  has  never  been  a settled  popula- 
tion. Names  perish,  though  landmaiks  remain. 


At  the  northwestern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
lies  a plain  ten  miles  long  and  nearly  as  broad. 
Accepting  Ajrood  at  its  northern  extremity  fur 
Hahiroth  (Pi-hahiroth,  with  the  Egyptian  article 
prefixed),  where  the  name  is  handed  down  in 
connection  with  the  deep  well  which  made  it  a 
place  of  resort  ; “ Migdol  ” may  have  been  at 
Pir  Suweis,  two  miles  north  of  ttiuz,  where  are 
two  wells  of  brackish  water  and  aslone  building 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  a region  where 
tteti  I.  is  shown  by  Chabas  to  have  visited 
“ Maktal”  built  over  a well;  and  “ Baal- 
Zephon”  may  well  have  been  the  high  and  pre- 
cipitous mountain  Jebel  Atakah,  the  chief  ob- 
ject in  full  view  of  Ajrood,  shutting  down 
sharply  to  the  western  shore  some  distance 
southwest  of  Suez,  and  sweeping  off  indefi- 
nitely westward.  Here  they  were  absolutely 
shut  in  by  Jebel  Atakah  in  front,  and  the  sea  on 
the  east,  extending  two  miles  or  more  north  of 
Suez,  and  terminating  in  a marshy  region,  and 
with  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  S.  G.  I>. 

3-5.  We  find  here  the  same  miraculous  guid- 
j ance  of  the  Lord  which  at  all  times  attends 
God’s  kingdom  on  earth.  He  might  have  per- 
mitted his  people  to  gain  the  wilderness  by  the 
accustomed  route,  and  there  by  simple  means 
have  defended  them  from  the  power  of  Pha 
raoh  ; but  he  willed  to  make  known  his  glory  on 
this  self-willed  heathen,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  a mighty  miracle  of  deliverance,  to  sever  his 
people,  and  forever,  from  fellowship  with  the 
heathen.  When  the  need  has  reached  its  high- 
est point,  the  Lord  shows  himself  a deliverer  in 
the  mightiest  way.  Gtii. 

The  last  movement  of  Heaven  in  this  marvel 
lous  chain  of  providences  — the  leading  of  the 
j children  of  Israel  as  into  a net,  between  the  lied 
Sea  and  the  mountains  of  the  wilderness— was 
fitted  to  suggest  the  thought  to  Pharaoh,  when 
he  had  recovered  a little  from  his  consternation 
i and  felt  the  humiliation  of  his  defeat,  that  now 
j an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  retrieving  his 
| lost  honor  and  with  one  stroke  avenging  himself 
on  his  enemies.  He  was  thus  tempted  in  the 
confident  hope  of  victory  to  renew  the  conflict, 

I and  when  apparently  sure  of  his  prey  was  led, 
by  the  opening  of  the  sea  for  the  escape  ot  the 
Israelites,  and  the  removal  of  the  Hivine  cloud 
to  the  rear  so  as  to  cover  their  flight,  into  the 
| fatal  snare  which  involved  him  in  destruction. 

! In  the  whole  we  see  the  directing  and  control- 
ling agency  of  God,  not  in  the  least  interfering 
with  the  liberty  of  Pharaoh  or  obliging  him  to 
sin,  hut  still,  in  judgment  for  his  sinful  oppres- 
sion  of  the  Church  of  God  and  unjust  resistance 
j to  the  claims  of  Heaven,  placing  him  in  situa 
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tions  which,  though  fitted  to  influence  aright  a 
well  constituted  mind,  were  also  fitted  when 
w inking  on  such  a temperament  as  his  to  draw 
him  into  the  extraordinary  course  he  took. 
1\  F. 

The  best  proof  of  its  Divine  character  is  that 
it  is  a movement  which  no  human  leader  would 
have  directed.  It  was  to  lead  to  a yet  more 
signal  display  of  the  Lord’s  power  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  designed 
for  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  not  only  from  pres- 
ent danger,  lint  from  the  future  fears  from  the 
side  of  Egypt.  To  the  Egyptians,  who  took  care 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Hebrew  host,  this 
must  have  seemed  the  height  of  suicidal  infatu- 
ation. The  king,  concluding  that  they  were 
forsaken  by  the  (rod  whose  power  he  had  full 
cause  to  know,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
such  egregious  folly,  aud  pursue  them  with  all 
the  forces  at  his  disposal.  This  shows  that  not- 
withstanding the  humbled  language  he  had  used 
in  allowing  the  Israelites  to  take  their  depart- 
ure, his  heart  was  still  essentially  unsoftened  ; 
and  now  tb  it  the  opportunity  seemed  to  offer  of 
avenging  the  disgrace  and  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained, he  prepared  for  action  against  the  fugi- 
tive host.  Jut. 

The  fact  that  Pharaoh  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  the  Israelites  would  return,  but  on  the 
contrary  regarded  it  as  ceitain  that  they  would 
not,  is  clearly  proved  by  his  astonishment  when 
he  heard  that  they  had  not  gone  stiaight  into 
Asia,  but  were  still  within  the  borders  of  Egypt 
on  thissideof  the  lied  Sea.  “ They  have  missed 
their  way,”  lie  said.  “ the  wilderness  hath  shut 

them  in  ” K. The  Dible  meaning  of  the 

word  wilderness  is  that  of  “a  wide  open  space, 
with  or  without  actual  pasture  ; the  country  of 
the  nomads,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
agricultural  and  settled  people."  In  our  coun- 
try, the  word  wilderness  suggests  a fnrest,  and  it 
is  difticult  for  the  ordinary  Jlihle  reader  not  to 
attach  this  preposterous  feature  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  or  Judea.  The  kindred  word, 
“ desert,”  in  the  liible,  does  not  commonly  in- 
dicate a barren  region,  but  rather  an  uninhabited 
region,  which  may  he  either  barren  or  fertile. 
N.  C.  15  - — As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  supposed 
track  of  the  Israelites,  sand  deserts  without 
vegetation  are  the  exception.  ft.  0.  15. 

5.  They  inquire  among  themselves,  Why  they 
have  let  the  children  of  Israel  depart  ? as  if  they 
had  not  endeavored  in  every  way  to  prevent 
tlieir  free  exit  ; as  if  their  pertinacity  had  not 
been  ten  times  divinely  overcome  ; as  if  God 
had  not  at  length  torn  tlio  people  from  them,  in 
spito  of  their  reluctance.  They  were  worn  out 


; by  fierce  and  dreadful  punishments  ; but  now 
j as  if  nothing  had  happened  they  discuss  why 
they  had  not  resisted  God  even  to  the  eud,  when 
he  had  compelled  them  to  submit  with  extreme 
reluctance,  after  they  had  ten  times  found  out 
that  they  struggled  against  him  in  vain.  Such 
is  the  pride  by  which  the  reprobates  are  driven 
onward  to  their  own  destruction,  when  they 
fight  against  God.  Culr. 

Pursuit  of  Pharaoh  and  his  Ai'my. 

6-9.  It  was  in  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt 
which  lay  toward  the  Led  Sea,  the  most  exposed 
of  all  the  borders  of  Egypt,  that  according  to 
the  accounts  of  profane  authors  almost  the  en- 
tire military  power  of  Egypt  was  concentrated. 

E.  C.  W. Tlie  great  caste  of  the  warriors, 

iho  second  in  dignity,  were  regulaily  quartered 
in  certain  cities  on  the  different  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom,  so  that  a considerable  force  could  be 
mustered  on  any  emergency.  With  great  rapid- 
ity he  drew  together  GUO  war  chariots  and  a 
multitude  of  otlieis,  with  their  full  equipment 
of  officers.  Milman. 

The  military  organization  of  the  Egyptians  at 
the  time  of  the  exodus  is  represented  as  very 
complete.  Now,  it  appears  by  the  Egyptian 
monuments  that  the  military  system  was  brought 
to  its  highest  perfection  by  Seti  I.  and  Raineses 
II.  It  is  certain  that,  in  tlieir  time,  the  army 
was  most  carefully  organized,  divided  into 
| brigades,  and  maintained  in  ft  state  of  constant 
preparation.  The  chariot  force  was  regarded  as 
of  very  much  the  highest  importance,  and 
amounted,  according  to  the  lowest  computation, 

to  several  thousands.  G.  U. The  strength  of 

Pharaoh’s  army  consisted  chiefly  in  his  icar 
chariots.  Henjstehberrj  has  shown  how  strongly 
this  account  is  supported  by  information  derived 
from  the  monuments  respecting  the  customs  of 
ancient  Egypt.  The  chariots  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  are  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  gen- 
erally hold  one  driver  and  o>*e  warrior.  Pharaoh 
hastily  gathered  together  all  the  available  chari- 
ots that  could  he  procured,  and  did  not  wait  till 
the  entire  force  could  be  brought  from  the  mest 
distant  military  stations.  In  addition  to  the 
charioteers,  lie  was  also  attended  by  a propor- 
tionate number  of  horsemen.  K. 

Elevations  and  Depressions  on  the  Line  of 
the  Spez  Canal. 

The  Isthmus  of  Suez  at  its  narrowest  part  is 
seventy-two  miles  wide.  The  canal,  indeed, 
measures  one  hundred  miles  from  Port  Said  to 
Suez,  but  it  does  not  cross  the  narrowest  place 
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ELEVATIONS  AND  DEPRESSIONS  ON  TIIE  LINE  OF  TIIE  SUEZ  CANAL. 


nor  follow  a straight  line.  Following  the  line 
of  the  canal  southward,  we  pass  for  many  miles 
through  the  broad  Lake  Menzaleh,  and  reach 
first  a series  of  sandy  downs,  the  highest  point 
of  which  is  Kan  tarn,  “ t lie  bridge”  between  the 
eastern  and  the  western  deserts.  Here  ran  one 
of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  of  the  world,  the 
highway  between  Egypt  and  the  East.  Passing 
next  the  shallow  Lake  Ballah,  we  reach  El  Gisr, 
the  greatest  elevation  on  the  isthmus,  about  ten 
miles  in  width,  and  at  its  highest  point  sixty- 
five  feet  in  height.  Then  comes  Luke  Timsah, 
the  “ crocodile  ' lake,  midway  between  t lie  two 
seas.  South  of  it  is  the  second  elevation,  the 
heights  of  Serapenm,  about  eight  miles  broad, 
and  at  its  highest  point  sixty-one  feet  high. 
South  of  this  lie  the  Hitter  Lakes,  a great  de- 
pression, extending  southeasterly  some  twenty- 
two  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  and  a half  to 
five  miles  in  breadth.  Their  greatest  depth  is 
about  thirty-live  feet  below  the  sea  level.  De- 
fore  the  water  was  admitted  in  1867  by  the  mod- 
ern canal,  this  depression  was  and  had  for  ages 
been  dry.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  a 
layer  or  layers  of  salt  of  great  extent  (seven 
miles  by  five)  and  of  variable  thickness,  but 
reaching  the  depth  of  thirty-three  feet.  Be- 
tween the  Bitter  Lakes  and  the  Bed  Sea  lies  the 
third  and  last  barrier,  the  heights  of  Chaloof, 
about  five  miles  broad  from  north  to  south,  and 
rising  for  a short  distance  twenty  feet  or  more 
above  the  sea  level.  Then  follows  the  sandy 
plain  of  Suez  for  a distance  of  about  ten  miles, 
rising  but  a few  feet  (about  four  on  the  average) 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Since  the  geological 
times  the  heights  of  Gisr  must  have  formed  an 
effectual  harrier  to  the  Bed  Sea  ; and  it  will 
hardly  be  claimed  that  within  historic  times 
these  waters  have  extended  over  the  ridge  of 
Serapenm.  But  some  reasons  have  been  urged 
for  supposing  tliat  in  the  times  of  the  exodus 
the  Bitter  Lakes  were  but  part  of  a continuous 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  Three  circumstances  have 
been  adduced  for  this  opinion  : First,  the  de- 
posits of  salt  found  in  the  Bitter  Lakes  ; sec- 
ondly, the  identity  of  shells  found  at  the  sides 


and  bottom  of  the  lakes  with  those  of  the  Bed 
Sea;  and,  thirdly,  the  name  “Bitter  Lakes, " 
implying  the  knowledge  of  a time  when  they 
were  filled  with  salt  water.  But  neither  the 
deposits  of  salt  nor  of  shells,  unless  the  shells 
were  of  modern  species  (which  is  not  affirmed), 
would  determine  the  question  whether  such  a 
connection  existed  dining  the  present  geological 
condition  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  doubted  that 
during  and  before  the  teitiarv  peiiod  this  con- 
nection existed,  and,  indeed,  many  bold  that  at 
t some  time  anterior  the  Bed  Sea  and  Mediter- 
ranean were  connected.  The  name  “ Bitter 
Lakes”  is  accounted  for  either  by  the  salt 
marshes  which  existed  there  before  the  modern 
canal  introduced  the  sea  water,  or  it  may  point 
back  to  an  earlier  time  involved  in  the  Arab 
tradition  (mentioned  by  Bobinson),  that  these 
marshes  <£  were  made  by  a canal  cut  thus  far 
from  the  Bed  Sea,  and  then  neglected.” 

But  the  decisive  objection  to  the  theory  of  a 
connection  betw  een  t lie  Bed  Sea  and  these  lakes 
in  modern  geological  times  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  impassable  bar  of  Chaloof  is  a tertiary 
formation.  Such  is  the  positive  testimony  of 
Frans,  and  of  M.  Mauriac,  the  engineer  of  tho 
Suez  Canal  Company,  and  the  admission  of  II. 
Bitt.  Secondly,  there  is  apparently  clear  testi- 
mony that  in  early  times  the  breadth  of  the 
isthmus  was  substantially  the  same  as  now. 
Thirdly,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  canal  lead- 
ing northward  from  the  gulf  toward  the  Bitter 
Lakes  complete  (lie  evidence.  They  show  that 
in  ancient  times,  as  in  modern,  the  connection 
was  an  artificial  one.  Burckhardt  recognized 
the  line  of  the  canal  long  ago,  and  Biippell  trav- 
elled for  an  hour  and  a half  along  its  bed, 
where  it  was,  as  he  judged,  one  hundred  feet 
broad.  Herodotus  distinctly  describes  the  course 
1 of  this  canal  in  his  day  as  leading  eastward  from 
Bubastis,  near  Patumos,  ami  skirting  the  base 
of  the  hills,  till  it  “ turns  southward  and  enters 
the  Arabian  Gulf.”  He  affirms  that  this  south- 
ern connection  was  completed  by  Darius,  and  a 
j stone  bearing  the  name  of  that  monarch,  in 
l Persian  characters,  near  the  terminus  of  tho 
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canal,  sustains  his  statement,  and  carries  us 
back  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  the  Chris 
tiun  era.  Of  course,  the  construction  of  the 
canal  disproves  the  natural  extension  of  the  gulf 
to  the  Hitter  Lakes  at  that  time.  We  may  as- 
sume, till  positive  evidence  is  adduced  to  the 
contrary,  that  as  in  the  time  of  Darius  so  in  that 
of  Moses,  the  Red  Sea  did  not  connect  with  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  but  that  the  ridge  of  Chaloof,  ris- 
ing far  above  the  highest  known  seas,  and  send- 
ing off  a branch  northerly  and  northwesterly  to 
form  the  western  bank  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and 
to  join  the  eastern  slope  of  Jebel  Geneffe,  was 
then,  as  now,  an  impassable  barrier.  At  the 
same  time,  the  appearances  about  Suez,  the  con- 
stant drifting  of  the  sands,  and  the  present  low 
level  of  the  plain,  would  justify  the  belief  that 
the  gulf  may  have  extended  somewhat  further 
north  than  at  present.  Sehleiden  may  be  right 
in  supposing  that  the  whole  distance,  if  we  ac- 
cept the  heights  oE  Chaloof,  was  more  marshy 
than  now,  and  probably  untravelL.d,  if  not  im- 
passable. Bar  (hit. 

At  a time  when  existing  species  of  shells  were 
living,  the  waters  of  the  lied  Sea  extended  over 
the  lands  of  Egypt  and  along  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  to  a height  of  1^00  feet  above  the 
present  level  of  these  waters.  The.  process  of 
elevation  of  this  sea-bed  over  so  large  a tract 
was  probably  exceedingly  gradual,  and  at  the 
date  of  the  exodus  the  elevation  may  not  have 
taken  place  np  to  the  present  extent.  A strip 
of  Red  Sea  water-  not  very  deep — may  at  this 
time  have  stretched  northward  from  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  forming  to  tho  host  of  Israel  an  effective 
barrier  to  their  progress  into  the  desert.  Hull. 

In  his  correspondence  with  President  Bartlett, 
M.  Mauriac  held  that  “ the  ridge  of  Chaloof  is 
now  far  above  the  highest  known  seas  that 
44  it  is  of  the  same  age  with  the  mountain  Ge- 
neffeh,  of  which  it  is  a kind  of  buttress  or  pro- 
longation that  the  overflow  of  the  Red  Sea 
into  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which  left 
there  the  existing  strata  of  salt,  “ could  not 
have  taken  place  during  the  present  geological 
condition  of  the  globe  that  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  has  not  materially  changed  within  this 
geological  epoch  ; and  that  there  has  been  “ no 
communication  of  the  lakes  with  the  Red  Sea 
except  in  pre-liistoric  times.”  Again,  Dr. 
lvlunzinger,  a naturalist  of  no  mean  degree,  who 
went  to  Egypt  directly  in  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence, and  ” with  the  special  object  of  making 
zoological  investigations  and  collections  on  the 
Red  Sea,’'  has  recently  furnished  important 
testimony  on  this  point,  as  a result  of  observa- 
tions in  his  particular  sphere.  He  says  : “ The 


arm  of  sea  which  springs  from  the  great  Indian 
Ocean,  und  bears  the  name  of  Red  Sea  or  Arabian 
Gulf,  is  a genuine  tropical  sea,  although  it 
stretches  northward  far  beyond  tlie  tropic. 
Though  it  is  separated  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  only  by  the  Isthmus  of  Snez,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  animal  life  it  is  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  former  sea,  and  only  a few  cosmopoli- 
tan forms  are  common  to  both,  a proof  that  in 
recent  epochs  at  least  there  has  been  no  com- 
munication between  the  two.”  Trumbull. 

Place  of  Crossing. 

The  exact  spot  of  the  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea  will  never  probably  be  identified.  It  is  dif- 
ficult even  to  determine  how  great  a change  the 
lapse  of  3500  years  may  have  made  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  gulf.  Its  head  has  evidently  been 
silted  up  to  some  extent,  but  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town  at  Suez  seem  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  level  of  its  shores  has  not  materially 
altered.  The  passage  of  the  Israelites  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Suez,  and  a careful  ex- 
amination of  the  isthmus  and  head  of  the  gulf 
has  led  me  fully  to  concur  in  this  opinion. 
Holland.  ^ 

Wellsted  judiciously  remarks  thus,  on  the^ 
whole  aspect  of  the  case  : 44  When  1 look  away 
from  all  hypotheses,  and  confine  myself  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  I must  decide  that  the  passage 
took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Suez.  The 
objection  that  the  water  was  not  sufficient  to 
drown  the  whole  host  of  Pharaoh  has  no  weight 
It  is  now  certainly  enough,  and  must  formerly 
have  been  more  than  enough,  whereof  there  ex- 
ist most  striking  evidences.  It  is  expressly  re- 
lated in  the  Bible  that  a strong  wind  co-oper- 
ated with  the  miracle.  At  Suez  the  water  re- 
cedes when  the  northeast  wind  has  blown  for 
some  time  ; and  if  a southeast  wind  follows  it, 
then  the  water  suddenly  rises  more  than  six 
feet,  and  causes  the  ford  itself,  one  and  a half 
English  miles  north  of  the  town,  to  become  im- 
passable. Fatal  accidents  not  seldom  take 
place.  We  have  only  to  think  of  Bonaparte, 
who  on  the  passage  had  nearly  perished.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  water  is  dependent  on  the  winds,  but  no- 
where so  greatly  as  here  at  the  end  of  it.  If  we 
suppose  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  at  Suez, 
the  determination  of  the  next  stations  has  no 
difficulty  : since,  on  the  modern  journey  from 
Suez  to  Sinai,  they  easily  come  round  of  them- 
selves. The  Desert  of  Shur,  wherein  they  spent 
three  days,  is  the  desert  stretching  between  Suez 
and  Hawarah,  upon  which  to-day  no  drinking- 
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water  is  found.  Tho  whole  distance  between 
these  two  points  amounts  to  fifteen  boms  (33  to 
35  miles)  ; mid  if  they  marched  five  hours  on 
each  of  the  three  days,  travelling  with  their 
baggage  and  effects,  that  would  be  as  much  ao 
we  could  expect,  llawwarah,  with  its  bitter 
waters,  must  be  Marali,  since,  so  far  as  1 could  j 
find,  there  are  no  other  bitter  fountains  in  the  i 
region.  Gharaiidel,  where  there  are  water  and 
palms,  becomes  t lie  biblical  Klim.”  And  fixing 
the  Encampment  by  the  Sea  near  Rus  Seliina, 
he  adds,  “ From  Has  Sehma  to  Mount  Sinai  are  i 
expressly  made  five  more  stations.  I used  | 
twenty-five  hours  ; which  gives  for  the  Israel- 
ites, again,  five  days1  marches  of  five  hours 
each.”  B irtlett. 

The  topography  of  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
we  found  to  be  as  follow's  : The  sea  coining  up  1 
from  the  south  is  several  miles  wide,  and  is  . 
deep  enough  for  the  largest  t-liips,  nntil  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  Suez.  Then  the  water 
shoals  rapidly,  so  that,  at  low  tide,  wide  sand- 
flats  are  exposed,  and  the  water  is  reduced  to  a 
small  river-like  and  shallow  stream.  At  the 
same  time  the  sea  is  narrowed  to  the  width  of 
perhaps  two  miles,  by  the  coming  in  from  the 
west  of  the  sandy  peninsula  on  which  stands  the 
town  of  Suez.  The  sea  running  northward, 
from  below  Suez,  makes  a sudden  bend  to  the 
west  around  this  peninsula,  so  as  to  pass  along 
the  northern  side  of  the  town  from  east  to  west, 
before  fairly  clearing  the  town  it  turns  again 
northward,  but  after  a short  distance  loses  ; 
itself  in  a tangle  of  shallows  and  sand-banks. 
N.  C.  B. 

In  a line  running  southeast  from  the  town, 
directly  toward  the  weds  of  Moses,”  is  a com- 
paratively shallow  region  where  at  low  tide  the 
Arabs  have  always,  prior  to  the  dredging  of  a 
channel  for  the  ship-canal,  been  in  the  habit  of 
fording  the  gulf,  and  where  they  now  pass,  nfter 
crossing  the  dredged  channel  with  a boat.  This 
passage  is  now  a little  less  than  three  miles  in 
length,  with  much  deeper  water  on  each  side. 
When  a northeasterly  wind  concurs  with  low 
tide  on  the  one  hand,  or  a strong  southerly 
wind  with  high  tide  on  the  other,  the  differences 
in  depth,  as  shown  by  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany’s chart,  amount  to  ten  feet  and  seven 
inches.  The  Scripture  narrative  distinctly  in- 
troduces the  wind,  which  blew  “ all  that  night 


and  made  the  sea  dry  ’ (Ex.  14  : 21),  and  again 
says  in  the  sequel  (15  : 10),  “ Thou  didst  blow 
with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered  them.”  (It  has 
sometimes  been  objected  as  an  inconsistency  to 
recognize  the  introduction  of  a natural  cause 
here.  But  the  inconsistency  would  be  in  not 
recognizing^  fact  explicitly  asserted  in  the  nar- 
rative itself.  The  prevalent  winds  are  north  or 
northwest  winds,  but  “the  most  terrible,” 
says  51.  Manriae,  the  engineer  of  the  Canal 
Company,  are  “ those  from  the  southwest,” 
which  would  accompany  the  returning  tide.) 
Tho  distance  across  and  the  time  assigned,  as 
shown  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  detail,  would  corre- 
spond with  what  was  practicable  for  such  a 
host.  “ The  waters  were  a wall  unto  them  on 
their  right  hand  and  on  their  left  — ” that  is,  com- 
pletely protected  their  flanks  from  attack.  "With 
t he  morning  light  came  the  returning  tide  anti 
changing  wind,  and  the  fate  which  Napoleon 
narrowly  escaped  at  another  ford  two  miles 
noith  befell  the  Egyptian  army.  Bartlett. 

From  the  Bible  account  of  this  miracle,  it  ap 
pears,  first,  that  the  miracle  was  of  a mediate 
character,  or  that,  as  has  well  been  said,  it  was 
wrought  by  natural  causes  snpernaturally  ap- 
plied. The  waters  retired  from  before  the 
Israelites  through  the  agency  of  a wind  which 
the  Lord  caused  to  blow  just  at  tho  right  time 
and  in  the  right  direction  for  t lie  purpose.  The 
language  is  : “ And  Moses  stretched  out  his 
hand  over  the  sea  ; and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea 
to  go  hack  by  a strong  east  wind  all  that  night, 
and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were 
divided.”  So,  after  the  crossing,  it  was  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  opposite  quarter  which 
brought  the  sea  hack  overwhelmingly  upon  the 
Egyptians.  Thus  sang  Miriam  : “ Thou  didst 
blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered  them.” 
Secondly,  the  passage  occurred  in  the  night- 
time, a n cl , it  would  seem,  in  a single  night. 
The  continuance  of  the  wind  was  ,k  all  that 
night,”  and  it  was  “ in  the  morning  watch” 
that  “the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians,”  and  troubled  them,  prior  to  their 
destruction  in  the  waters.  Now,  both  these 
items  argue  for  the  view  that  the  place  of  the 
crossing  was  near  the  head  of  the  sea,  where  tho 
waters  were  shallow  and  narrow,  rather  than 
farther  down,  where  they  were  deep  and  broad. 
N.  C.  B. 
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Section  94. 

THE  SEA  DIVIDED  FOR  ISRAEL’S  SAFE  PASSAGE.  THE  EGYPTIAN  ARMY 

DESTROYED. 

Exodus  14  : 10-31.  Nu.  33  : S. 

Jk-  14  10  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  the  children  of  Israel  lifted  np  their  eyes,  and, 
heboid,  the  Egyptians  inarched  after  them  ; and  they  were  sore  afraid  : and  the 

11  children  of  Israel  cried  ont  unto  the  Lord.  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  lie  cause 
there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness? 

12  wherefore  hast  thou  dealt  thus  with  us,  to  bring  ns  forth  out  of  Egypt.?  Is  not  this 
the  word  that  we  spake  unto  thee  in  Egypt,  saying.  Let  us  alone,  tlmt  wo  may  serve 
the  Egyptians?  For  it  were  better  for  us  to  serve  the  Egyptians,  than  that  we 

13  should  die  in  the  wilderness.  Anti  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Fear  ye  not,  stand 
still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  he  will  work  for  you  to-day  : for  the 

14  Egyptians  whom  ye  have  seen  to-day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  forever.  The 
Lord  shall  tight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold  your  peace. 

15  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ? speak  unto  the 

Id  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward.  And  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  streteh  ont 

tliine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it  : and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  into  the 

17  midst  of  the  sea  on  dry  ground.  And  1,  behold,  I will  harden  the  hearts  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  they  shall  go  in  after  i.hem  : and  l will  get  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh, 

18  and  upon  all  his  host,  upon  his  ehaiiots.  and  upon  his  horsemen.  And  the  Egyp- 
tians shall  know  that  I am  the  Lord,  when  I have  gotten  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh, 

19  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his  horsemen.  And  the  angel  of  God,  which  went 
before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went  behind  them  ; and  the  pillar  of  cloud 

20  removed  from  before  them,  and  stood  behind  them  : and  it  came  between  the  camp 
of  Egypt  and  the  camp  of  Israel  ; and  there  was  the  cloud  and  the  darkness,  yet 

21  gave  it  light  by  night  : and  the  one  came  not  near  the  otlmr  all  the  night.  And 
Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea  ; and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  buck 
by  a strong  east  wind  all  the  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were 

22  divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry 
ground  : and  the  waters  were  a wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their 

23  left.  And  t lie  Egyptians  pursued,  and  went  in  after  them  into  the  midst  of  the  sea, 

24  all  Pharaoh's  horses,  his  chariots,  and  his  horsemen.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
morning  watch,  that  the  Lord  looked  forth  upon  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  through 

25  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  cloud,  and  discomfited  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  And  he 
took  off  their  chariot  wheels,  that  they  drave  them  heavily  : so  that  the  Egyptians 
said,  Let  us  fiee  from  the  face  of  Israel  ; for  the  Lord  fighteth  for  them  against  the 
Egyptians. 

2G  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters 
may  come  again  upon  the  Egyptians,  upon  their  chariots,  and  upon  their  horsemen. 

27  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its  strength 
when  the  morning  appeared  ; and  the  Egyptians  fled  against  it  ; and  the  Lord  over- 

28  threw  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  the  waters  returned,  and  covered 
the  chariots,  and  the  horsemen,  even  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh  that  went  in  after  them 

29  into  the  sea  ; there  remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them.  But  the  children  of  Israel 
walked  upon  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ; and  the  waters  were  a wall  unto 

30  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left.  Thus  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians  ; and  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea 

31  shore.  And  Israel  saw  the  great  work  which  the  Lord  did  upon  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  people  feared  the  Lord,  and  they  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  in  his  servant 
Moses. 
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Xu.  33  8 And  they  journeyed  from  before 

sea  into  the  wilderness. 

The  Captain  takes  command  in  person.  Cen- 
turies have  gone  by  ; plans  have  been  matured, 
man  developed.  Now  is  the  crisis.  The  nation 
is  a compact  host,  well  ordered  by  families, 
ready  to  march.  The  Captain  of  their  salvation 
and  ours  takes  command  in  person  ; for  this 
11  Angel  of  Jehovah,”  that  appeared  to  Abnun, 
that  rained  destruction  on  Sodom,  who  wrestled 
with  Jacob,  and  appeared  unto  Moses,  is  no 
other  than  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  cloudy  pavilion 
is  his  chariot  ; from  it  lie  looks  with  loving  light 
on  his  beloved  ; from  it  he  looks  wrath  and 
hurls  thunder  and  panic  on  his  enemies.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  his  forty  years’  leading  of 
Israel  like  a Hock  in  the  wilderness.  1) hirren. 

10-14.  As  Luther  puts  it,  they  were  like  a 
mouse  in  a trap  or  a partridge  in  a snare.  The 
desert,  the  sen,  the  enemy,  were  their  alterna- 
tives. An  1 as  they  camped,  they  saw  in  the 
distance  the  rapid  advance  of  the  dreaded  force 
of  chariots.  No  wonder  that  they  lost  heart. 
Moses  alone  keeps  his  head  and  his  faith.  A.  M. 

In  a human  point  of  view  their  case  was 

bad  enough.  The  mountains  were  on  the  west 
and  south,  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  war 
chariots  of  the  well-appointed  foe  advancing  oil 
the  north.  There  was  not  the  slightest  prospeet 
of  ultimate  escape  for  a fugitive  people  scantily 
furnished  with  the  means  of  defence.  M. 

Shut  in  between  mountains,  the  sea,  and  Pha- 
raoh’s host  ; neither  prepared  nor  able  to  tight, 
nnd  without  the  least  human  prospect  of  vic- 
tory, deliverance,  or  tliglit  ; the  people  now  be- 
gan to  despair.  “ Were  there  no  graves  in 
Egypt,”  they  cried  out  to  Moses,  “that  thou 
shouldest  lead  ns  away  to  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness?” Nor  did  Moses  nee  any  human  way  of 
escape.  Ihithis  faith  expected  deliverance  from 
Jehovah,  and  from  Jehovah  it  came.  “ Fear 
not,”  saiil  he  to  the  desponding  people,  ” stand 
firm,  and  see  the  salvation  which  Jehovah  will 
effect  for  you  to  day.  Jehovah  will  fight  for 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  slid.”  It  was  now  to  be 
clearly  shown  that  the  ways  of  God,  though 
they  may  appear  to  be  foolish  by  the  side  of  the 
wisdom  of  men,  insure  the  result  in  the  safest, 
quickest,  and  most  glorious  way.  K. 

13.  SI  ami  still.  What  would  this  be  in 
any  mere  human  leader  but  the  ravings  of 
frenzy?  Yet,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  event  ac- 
cords with  it.  The  Israelites  escape  “by  the 
way  of  the  sea;”  the  Egyptians  perish  in  the 
same  sea.  Graves. The  Lord  did  not  pro- 

pose to  bring  the  people  into  battle  with  the 


llahiroth,  and  passed  through  the  midst  of  the 

trained  hosts  of  Egypt  at  this  early  stage  of 
their  new  life  of  freedom.  They  were  in  no 
manner  prepared  for  the  conflict  of  arms.  This 
time  the  Lord  alone  would  go  into  buttle  against 
Egypt.  Israel  might  stand  still  mid  look  on  ! 

II.  C. If  God  himself  bring  his  people  into 

straits,  he  will  himself  discover  a way  to  bring 
them  out  again.  Tn  times  of  great  difficulty 
and  great  expectation,  it  is  our  wisdom  to  keep 
our  spirits  calm,  quiet,  and  sedate  ; for  then  we 
are  in  the  best  frame  both  to  do  our  own  work, 
and  to  consider  the  i cork  of  God.  Your  sh'eiujth  L 
to  sit  still  (Is  30  : 7).  H. 

“ Fear  net,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord  ; the  Lord  will  fight  for  you.”  Thus 
speaks  the  true  hero,  and  the  type  of  all  true 
heroic  men  of  all  ages,  amid  all  the  darkness  of 
overshadowing  danger,  whether  divinely  in- 
spired by  direct  inspiration  or  not.  Fear  not  ; 
you  have  obeyed  plain  orders.  You  can  do 
nothing  more.  But  what  of  that,  if  it  is  really 
and  truly  the  fact  that  ye  have  done  all  and  have 
nothing  more  to  do.  Leave  the  rest  to  God. 
Make  no  vain  efforts  in  your  frantic  fear.  Stand 
still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God.  Would  to 
God  the  Church  in  this  age  could  thoroughly 
grasp  the  great  idea  of  this  exhortation,  and 
learn  that  this  want  of  earthly  resources,  and 
numbers,  and  wealth,  and  worldly  influence 
need  cause  no  solicitude  or  discouragement  to 
liis  faithful  people.  Would  that  the  Church 
could  learn  that  her  success  is  “ not  by  might 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord,”  and  thus  learn  to  cast  away  all  depen 
deuce  on  external  power  and  influence,  and 
simply  standing  still,  look  up  to  the  unseen 
shrine  of  her  risen  Saviour,  and  look  for  Fente- 
costal  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  power 
which  alone  can  give  the  Gospel  success  against 
all  opposition  and  deliverance  out  ot‘  all  difficul- 
ties however  insuperable.  S.  R. As  long  as 

human  means  can  avail,  it  is  a man’s  duty,  trust- 
ing to  Divine  help,  to  employ  them.  To  sit  and 
wait,  where  effort  can  avail,  is  to  insult  God’s 
providence.  The  “salvation  of  the  Lord”  is 
when  all  conceivable  means  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  have  failed.  The  hand  can  do,  the 
heart  can  devise,  nothing  more.  Such  positions 
are  frequently  arrived  at  in  life.  We  feel  that 
we  are  at  the  end  of  all  endeavor,  nnd  tho  ob- 
ject has  not  been  gained.  Our  strength  and  re- 
sources—all  possible  expedients  — have  been 
brought  into  exercise.  The  last  reserve  lias 
been  thrown  into  the  battle,  and  yet  it  goes 
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against  ns.  We  may  struggle  on  with  a blind 
despair,  and  as  long  as  strength  remains  we 
must  struggle  on  ; but  this  power,  too,  seems  to 
he  failing.  It  is  then  t lint  the  ease  rises  dis- 
tinctly into  ,k  ike.  suit'd! ion  of  the  lord."  Nothing 
can  save  us  but  his  marked  interposition,  and 
the  heart  must  put  itself  in  the  attitude  of 
'*  hope  and  quiet  waiting”  for  it.  Ker. 

Ye  m]i all  see  them  strain  no  more. 
Here  was  strong  faith,  accompanied  hy  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  God  showed  Moses  what 
He  would  do  ; “ he  believed,  and  therefore  he 
spoke.”  A.  C. 

It  is  the  littleness  of  our  faith  which  makes  I 
ns  dwarfs  in  spiritual  stature,  cowards  in  con- 
flict and  in  enterprise,  narrow-minded  in  our 
views  and  plans  of  duty,  and  niggards  in  sacri- 
fice and  in  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

It  is  the  sin  and  the  misery  even  of  the  sincere  1 
disciples  of  Christ  that  the  promises  of  God  * 
have  so  little  daily  influence  on  their  practical  i 
habits.  He  afraid  of  unbelief  ; be  ashamed  of 
unbelief  ; only  believe,  and  act  as  if  you  be- 
lieved, and  you  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.  | 
S.  Miller. 

We  hear  not  one  word  of  Moses’s  pray- 
ing ; and  yet  the  Lord  asks  wliy  he  cries  unto 
Him  ? From  which  we  may  learn  that  the  heart  j 
of  Moses  was  deeply  engaged  with  God,  though 

he  did  not  artindaie  one  word.  A.  C. His 

heart’s  language  God  well  understood,  and  took 
notice  of.  Moses's  silent  prayers  of  faith  pre- 
vailed more  with  God  than  Israel's  loud  outcries 
of  fear  (verse  10).  Moses  had  bidden  them  stand 
still,  and  expect  orders  from  God  ; and  now 
orders  are  given.  They  thought  they  must  have 
been  directed  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left.  “No,”  says  God,  “ speak  to  them  to  go 
forward,  direetly  to  the  sea-side  as  if  there 
had  lain  a fleet  of  transport-ships  ready  for 
them  to  embark  in.  When  we  are  in  the  way 
of  our  duty,  though  we  meet  with  difficulties,  we 
must  go  forward,  and  not  stand  in  mute  aston- 
ishment ; we  must  mind  present  work,  and  then 
leave  the  event  to  God  ; use  means,  and  trust 
him  with  the  issue.  II. 

There  was  no  occasion  to  cry  to  the  Lord  ; for 
lie  had  already  manifested  so  decidedly  that  he 
was  determined  to  deliver  his  people,  that 
neither  they  nor  Moses  ought  to  have  had  a 
doubt  about  it.  And  this  was  no  time  for  prayer. 
There  was  something  else  to  bo  instantly  done. 
It  was  the  time  for  him  and  them  to  act. 
“ Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go 
forward.”  Ill  the  most  difficult  and  appalling 
circumstances,  the  command  is  often  to  be 
heard  by  us,  “ Go  forward.”  Though  there  may 


he  mountains  of  opposition  or  seas  of  danger 
in  the  path  of  duty,  yet  the  word  is  “Go  for- 
ward.” Faith  has  its  most  perfect  work  in  the 
hour  of  darkness.  Follow  its  guidance,  and  “ » 
way  shall  be  made  in  the  sea,  and  a path  in  the 
mighty  waters.”  Tush. 

When  God  leads  ns  into  danger,  he  will  take 
us  safely  through  it.  Had  the  Israelites  gone  of 
their  own  accord  to  encamp  at  Fi-hahiroth, 
they  would  have  had  no  claim  on  the  Divine 
protection  ; but  because  God  had  taken  them 
thither,  he  stood  near  to  help  them.  It  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world,  when  I am  in 
danger,  whether  I am  there  for  my  own  pleas- 
ure and  of  my  own  motive,  or  on  the  business 
and  at  the  Lidding  of  the  Lord.  In  the  former 
ease,  I have  no  warrant  for  his  protection  ; in 
the  latter,  I may  he  sure  that  he  will  put  him- 
self between  me  and  the  peril,  and  make  him- 
self indeed  my  shield.  This  principle  is  far- 
reaching,  and  may  be  applied  by  us  to  business, 
to  amusements,  and,  indeed,  to  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  To  go  into  danger  thoughtlessly, 
is  rashness  ; to  go  into  it  wantonly,  is  foolhardi- 
ness ; but  to  go  into  it  because  only  thereby  can 
T follow  my  Master,  and  do  what  he  commands, 
is  true  courage  ; and  at  such  times  1 shall  always 
find  Him  at  my  side.  Pharaoh  tried  to  cross 
1 the  sea  without  warrant,  and  he  was  drowned  ; 
but  the  Hebrews,  following  their  God,  went 
over  on  dry  land.  Faith  is  one  thing  ; presump- 
tion is  another.  To  expect  that  God  will  keep 
me,  no  matter  though  I go  reekltssly  into  dan- 
ger, is  presumption  ; to  go  through  that  danger 
on  his  service,  is  courage.  W.  M.  T. 

It  is  no  tame  application,  no  degradation  of 
the  Divine  watchword,  if  wo  say  to  one  an- 
other, Go  forward  ! Go  forward  in  faith  and 
holiness,  in  activity  and  zeal  ; go  forward  in 
brotherly  kindness  and  charity,  in  devotion  and 
self-denial  ; go  forward  in  the  self  knowledge 
| which  destroys  confidence  in  the  flesh  ; go  for- 
, ward  in  the  courage  which  waxes  strong  in 
Christ  Jesus  ; go  forward  in  the  humility  which, 
conscious  of  unworthiness,  still  high-hearted 
and  hopeful,  seeks  the  things  above  ; and  for- 
j ward  in  that  seriousness  which,  taking  truer 
i views  of  life  and  its  outgoings,  has  also  joys  anti 
I consolations  unguessed  hy  carnal  levity.  Go 
forward  ! for  in  the  van  are  the  bravest  and 
best  ; go  forward,  for  the  guiding  pillar  is  far 
I before— so  far  before  that  the  lbble  is  some- 
| times  like  to  get  out  of  our  sight  altogether  ; go 
* forward,  for  the  Foreiunner  has  passed  ahead, 
j and  they  aro  tho  happiest  pilgrims  who  so  far 
t cun  overtake  as  to  pursue  their  course  “look- 
ing unto  Jesus.”  Go  forward  ! for  the  best  ao- 
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commodations  and  refreshments  await  those 
who  are  farthest  iu  advance  ; and  ” from 
strength  still  onward  unto  stn  ngDi,”  their  loir- 
dens  are  the  lightest  and  their  difficulties  the 
fewest  who,  " forgetting  the  things  that  are  be- 
hind,” evermore  “ press  forwaid—  ” forward  on 
the  way  where  the  guiding  pillar  precedes,  “ to 
the  prize  of  our  high  calling,”  even  the  place 
which  Christ  has  prepared.  JhttntliotK 

19.  That  the  Israelites  might  not  be  dis- 
mayed at  the  appearance  of.  tin  ir  enemies,  and 
that  these  might  not  be  able  to  discern  the  ob- 
ject of  their  pursuit,  the  pillar  of  cloud  moved 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  Israelitish 
ramp,  so  as  perfectly  to  separate  between  them 

and  the  Egyptians.  A.  C. The  pillar  of  lire 

and  cloud,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
passes  from  the  van  to  the  rear.  Its  guidance 
was  not  needed  when  but  one  path  through  the 
sea  was  possible.  Its  defence  was  needed  when 
the  foe  was  pressing  eagerly  on  the  heels  of  the 
host.  IFis  people’s  needs  determined  then,  as 
they  over  do.  the  form  of  the  Diwile  Presence 
and  help.  Long  after  the  prophet  seized  the 
great  lesson  of  this  event,  when  he  broke  into 
lhe  triumphant  anticipation  of  a vet  fuluie  de- 
liverance, which  should  repeat  in  fresh  experi- 
ence the  ancient  victory,  “The  Lord  will  go  be- 
fore yon  ; and  the  God  of  Israel  will  be  your 
rearward.”  In  the  place  where  the  need  is  sor- 
est, and  m the  form  most  required,  there  and  that 
will  God  ever  be  to  tho^e  who  trust  him.  A.  M. 

‘20.  Anil  it  raine  bt  lwecn  llic  camp 
ol  Kgypl  anil  I lie  tamp  of  Israel.  As 
an  obstruction  and  a barrier  to  Die  former. 
Tiie  next  clause  is  strictly  translated  in  the  He 
vision,  And  there  inns  (hr  cloud  and  Hie  dorJcioss, 
yd  (jute  it  Ihjhi  htj  ttiyhf.  Tins  sets  forth  the 
double  aspect  and  function  of  tins  supernatural 
pillar.  It  is  evident  from  the  connection  that 
the  reference  is  not  here,  as  in  Ex.  Id  :21,  to 
its  different  appearance  by  day  and  by  night. 
These  two  aspects  are  not  successive  but  si  mill 
taneous,  and  set  forth  what  it  was  upon  its  two 
sides.  On  one  side  it  was  all  cloud  and  dark 
ness  ; on  the  other  it  was  luminous.  The  dark 
side  was  turned  to  the  Egyptians  and  Die  bright 
side  to  the  Israelites  : and  this  is  confirmed 
by  dosh.  21  ; 7.  The  obscurity  prevented  the 
Egyptians  from  seeing  the  retreating  Lost  be- 
fore them  and  from  seeing  their  own  way,  and 
thus  perplexed  them  and  retarded  their  prog 
ress.  So  (hot  the  one  come  not  near  the  other  all  (he 
niyht  : Pharaoh  and  his  army,  thus  checked, 
were  not  able  to  advance  upon  the  Israelites, 
although  they  were  already  in  such  close  prox- 
imity to  them.  W.  H.  G. 

4 


fitnrkBinss  . „ . yet  ligli|.  In  its  typical 
sense,  especially  on  the  occasion  of  passing 
through  the  sea.  on  this  occasion  Die  pillar 
strikingly  represents  the  twofold  providence  of 
God  which  are  light  to  his  people,  while  death 
to  his  enemies  ; looking  down  upon  the  one 
with  kindness  and  love,  w’bile  he  frowns  in 

wrath  upon  the  other.  S.  R. It  was  a guide 

and  a light  to  the  believing,  but  a darkness  and 
terror  to  the  unbelieving.  In  the  approach  of 
difficulty,  it  was  a protection  to  one  and  a do 
struetiou  to  the  other.  ” By  faith  liis  people 
passed  through  the  Bed  Sea  as  by  dry  land, 
which  the  Egyptians  assaying  to  do  were 
drowned.”  So  it  is  with  the  principles  and 
promise1;  of  God’s  Word.  Without  faith  work 
ing  by  and  through  love,  receiving  the.  truth  in 
the  love  of  it,  we  are  mere  children  of  sense  and 
of  darkness,  mere  Egyptians  ; and  the  Woid, 
instead  of  being  a pillar  of  lire  by  night,  a 
flame  of  holy  animating  light,  is  a cloud  of  thick 
judgment  and  terrible  darkness.  There  are 
nothing  but  elements  of  condemnation  in  it. 
And  so,  too,  it  must  be  wdtli  God’s  providences. 
There  is  a bright  side  to  them  and  a dark  one  ; 
not  indeed  in  themselves,  for  with  reference  to 
Gud  they  are  all  bright,  as  revelations  of  his  at 
tributes  and  parts  of  his  administration.  But 
to  the  view  and  experience  of  different  souls,  us 
submissive  and  believing  or  unsubmissive  and 
unbelieving,  as  selfish  and  dark  or  loving  and 
bright,  God  s providences  are  all  just  like  that 
pillar  of  cloud  and  flame.  It  was  only  the  side 
toward  God's  own  people  that  was  bright  ; the 
side  toward  the  Egyptians  was  darkness.  So 
it  ever  must  be  with  all  God’s  dispensations. 
They  have  a bright  and  a dark  side  : but  the 
bright  side  is  bright  only  to  faith,  and  Die  dark 
side  is  dark  only  to  unbelief.  Otterer. 

It  is  fire  as  life,  and  not  as  death,  that  is  the 
symbol  of  God.  It  speaks  the  might  of  his 
transforming  power,  the  melting,  cleansing, 
vitalizing  influence  of  liis  communicated  grace, 
the  warmth  of  his  conquering  love.  It  hath, 
indeed,  an  under  side  of  possible  judgment, 
punishment,  and  destruction,  but  it  hath  a fact 
of  blessing,  of  life-giving,  of  sanctifying  power. 
And  theiefore  the  Baptist  spake  glad  tidings 
when  lie  said,  “ He  shall  baptize  y«m  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  tire.”  A,  H. 

21.  The  process  is  definitely  stated  in  the 
Scripture  narrative,  by  which  the  sea  was  di 
vided  and  reunited  : **  The  Lord  caused  the  sea 
to  go  back  by  a strong  east  wind  all  the  night, 
and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were 
divided."  This  clearly  asserts  that  the  ell'crt 
, was  wrought  by  a natural  agency,  though  pro 
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fernuturally  applied.  S.  C T>. It  would  be  a 

great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  passage  of 
such  a great  caravan  (as  the  Israelites)  could 
have  been  effected  by  puiely  natural  means. 
N't  caravans  go  this  way  nowadays,  at  least  from 
Cairo  to  Sinai,  though  it  would  be  a gr<  at  sav- 
ing ot  distance  if  they  could,  lint  H was  even 
less  possible  for  the  children  of  Israel  to  cross 
thus,  thousands  of  years  ago,  f ir  the  water  was 
then  apparently  broader  and  deeper.  The  water 
seems  not  only  to  have  retreated  since,  hut  the 
bottom  of  this  shallow  point  appears  to  have 
been  raised  by  the  sand  blown  in  for  ages  from 
tin1  desert.  _V<  chahr. 

Wonder  did  now  justly  strive  with  fear  in  the 
Israelites  when  liny  saw  the  cloud  la-move  be- 
hind them,  and  the  sea  remove  before  them. 
They  were  not  used  to  such  bill  walks,  (hid 
stood  behind  them  in  the  cloud  ; the  sea  reared 
them  up  walls  on  both  sides  them.  That  which 
they  feared  would  he  their  destruction  pro- 
tected them.  Bp.  II. 

Every  one  must  see  a miracle  of  the  most 
wonderful  kind  m producing  tlm  effect  here 
narrated  viz,  the  passage  on  dry  ground  of 
two  millions  of  men,  with  their  herds,  dining  a 
space  of  twelve  hours.  Whoever  receives  the 
account  us  true  will  feel  even  now,  on  reading 
it,  an  awe  in  thought  of  the  Divine  Majesty 

which  then  revealed  itself.  Oerl. In  the  Sc.  ip- 

lures  the  supernatural  element  is  continually 
presented,  with  simplicity,  dignity,  and  a tone 
of  authority  ; is  treated  as  familiarly,  with  as 
little  attempt  at  startling  expression,  as  if  it  lay 
level  with  the  commonest  experience,  yet  with 
astonishing  harmony  and  majesty  in  the  out- 
lines and  vast  adumbrations  of  its  glory.  No 
greater  mistake  can  possibly  be  made  than  to 
suppose  this  amazing  supernatural  element— 
whose  recognized  presence  in  the  Scriptures 
leads  some  to  repel  them  --depressing  or  harass- 
ing to  the  stimulated  mind.  Above  all  things 
else,  it  is  the  one  power  which  exalts,  inspires, 
and  re-enforces.  It.  ft.  S. 

22.  Ami  the  waters  were  a wall 
onto  them  on  then*  riirlit  Bi:ni<1,  ami 
on  (heir  left.  It  would  be  consistent  with 
these  words  to  assume  that  the  channel  which 
was  laid  dry  f >r  tlm  passage  of  the  children  of 
Israel  was  bordered  by  deep  water  on  either 
hand,  which  thus  was  a wall  of  defence  to  them 
on  both  sides  {coinpaie  Nah.  5 : Sj.  It  is  not, 
however,  consistent  with  E\.  15:8,  according 
t j which  the  waters  stood  in  a perpendicular 
mass,  as  though  they  were  congealed.  It  is  ex- 
pressly declared  that  this  was  the  fact  lit  the. 
rising  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  8 : 10),  and  there 


I is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  likewise  have  beet 
the  case  in  this  instance.  . . . These  various 
l miracles  were  wrought  by  the  immediate  exer- 
cise of  (.rod’s  power.  Yet  Moses's  instrumen 
tality  was  used  in  announcing  and  effect  mg 
tlmm,  in  order  to  put  honor  upon  Moses  a^ 
(rod's  agent  and  duly  accredited  messenger. 
Moses’s  rod  and  his  hand  had  no  efficiency  in 
dividing  the  sea.  And  yet  stretching  them 
forth  was  the  divinely  ordained  means  for  ac- 
complishing this  result  ; and  the  sea  would  not 
have  been  divided  bad  not  Moses  stretched 
them  lortli.  Jt  is  thus  with  the  appointed 
means  of  grace — the  Word  as  read  or  preached, 
the  sacraments,  and  prayer.  They  are  made 
efficient  only  by  the  accompanying  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  W.  H.  G. 

The  graphic  description  of  the  passage  needs 
little  comment.  The  author  describes  all  so 
I concisely  and  in  a tone  so  unimpassioned, 

1 that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  he  is  de- 
scribing one  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles 
in  the  history  of  the  rare  since  the  tlood. 

S.  Tt. lie  uses  no  ornaments  of  language,  in 

1 celebrating  this  miracle,  lie  simply  says  that 
the  sea  was  divided  l>y  the  rod  of  Moses  ; that 
1 space  enough  for  the  passage  of  the  people  was 
d i y ; that  the  mighty  muss  of  waters  stood  like 
| solid  rocks  on  either  side.  Designedly  has  he 
I set  the  whole  matter  before  our  eyes  bare  of  all 
verbal  splendor  ; although  it  will  he  celebrated 
I soon  alter,  in  accordance  with  its  dignity,  in 
the  Canticle,  and  it  is  everywhere  more  spleii- 
| rlidly  magnified  by  the  prophets  and  in  the 
Psalms.  Calc. 

The  scene,  conceived  of  even  according  to  the 
ascertained  facts  of  the  case,  was  more  sublime 
than  we  commonly  imagine.  Kemember  that 
the  passage  was  made  m the  night  ; made 
amid  the  bowlings  of  that  eastern  blast  which 
I bore  down  on  the  waters  of  the  sea  with  resist- 
less force.  And  then  take  into  the  account  what 
, we  learn  from  descriptions  given  in  the  Psalms  ; 

| that  this  was  a tempestuous  wind,  of  clouds, 
and  poured  out  rains,  and  lightnings  shooting 
athwart  the  sky,  and  thunders  pealing  round 
the  horizon  and  shaking  the  earth,  while  the 
mysterious  fiery  cloud  of  God  sent  forth  its 
ruddy  glare  on  the  scene.  Says  the  Psalmist 
(77  : 1G-20)  : “ The  waters  saw  thee,  O God,  the 
waters  saw  thee;  they  were  afraid  : the  depths 
also  were  troubled.  The  clouds  poured  out 
water  : the  skies  sent  out  a sound  : thine  ar- 
rows also  went  abroad.  The  voice  of  thy  thun- 
der wars  in  the  heaven  : the  lightnings  lightened 
the  w orld  : t he  earth  trembled  and  shook.  Thy 
1 way  is  in  1 lie  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the  great 
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waters,  ami  thy  footsteps  are  not  known.  Them 
leddest  tliv  people  like  ti  flock  l>y  the  liaml  of 
Moses  and  Aaron.*'  N.  O.  Ik 

Fhe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  takes  this  as  an 
instance  of  faith”  on  the  part  ol  the  Israelites  ; 
and  truly  wo  can  feel  that  it  must  iiavo  taken 
some  trust  in  Gods  protecting  hand  to  venture 
on  such  a road,  where,  at  any  moment,  the 
walls  might  collapse  and  drown  them  all.  They 
were  driven  to  venture  by  their  fear  of  Pha- 
raoh ; but  faith,  as  well  as  fear,  wrought  in 
them.  Our  faith,  too,  is  often  called  upon  to 
venture  upon  perilous  paths.  Wo  may  trust 
him  to  hold  back  the  watery  walls  from  falling. 
The  picture  of  the  crossing  carries  eternal  truth 
for  us  all.  The  way  of  safety  does  not  open  till 
we  are  hemmed  in,  and  Pharaoh’s  chariots  arc 
almost  come  up.  It  often  leads  into  the  very 
thick  of  what  we  deem  perils.  It  often  has  to 
bo  ventured  on  in  the  dark,  and  with  the  wind 
in  our  faces,  lint  if  we  tread  it  in  faith,  the 
iluid  shall  be  made  solid,  and  the  pathless  pass- 
able, or  any  other  apparent  impossibility  be 
realized,  before  our  confidence  shall  be  put  to 
shame,  or  one  real  evil  reach  us.  A.  M. 

The  passage  through  the  sea  turns  out  to  be 
much  safer  than  the  path  along  the  quiet  shore, 
as  soon  as  it  appears  that  Oml  is  with  ns  ; for  — 
and  let  it  be  inscribed  on  all  our  hearts —safety 
does  not  depend  upon  the  road,  but.  on  the 
guide  we  choose.  Far  better  to  pursue  what 
seems  a hopeless  track  with  God  upon  our  side, 
than  without  God  or  against  his  will  to  tread  a 
path,  however  smooth,  that  flesh  and  blood  has 
opened  lip  to  us.  Why  should  we,  then,  retreat 
a single  inch-breadth,  even  on  a road  beset  with 
every  kind  of  difficulty,  when  the  God  who 
calls  is  also  faithful,  and  does  far  above  what 
we  can  ask  or  think  ? Fun  0. 

21,  25.  Now  when  God  sees  the  Egyptians 
too  far  to  return,  he  finds  time  to  strike  them 
with  their  last  terror  : they  know  not  why,  but 
they  would  return  too  late.  Those  chariots  in 
which  they  trusted  now  fail  them,  as  having 
done  service  enough  to  cany  them  into  perdi- 
tion. God  pursues  them,  and  they  cannot  fly 
from  llim  Up.  II. 

21.  Ill  tile  moniiii?  ivaUli.  The  He- 
brews, as  well  as  the  Ilumuns,  divided  the  night 
into  four  parts,  or  watches,  of  about  three  horns 
each  ; so  called,  because  at  the  beginning  ut 
each  part  the  guard  of  soldiers  who  kept  watch 
was  changed.  The  morning  watch  was  t lie  last 
of  them,  immediately  before  sunrise.  Up. 

Patrick. Tlie  LORD  looked  forth.  We 

know  of  no  sentence  more  memorably  impres- 
sive in  the  Bible  than  that  which  tells  us  that 


God  looked  out  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  the 
file,  and  troubled  the  Egyptians.  Such  is  the 
difference  between  the  light,  of  Ins  cuniitenance 
nnd  the  rebuke  of  his  countenance.  T.  G. 

25.  LH  IIS  flue.  The  Egyptians  now  re- 
pented of  their  precipitate  madness,  and  deter 
mined,  as  conquered  by  God’s  power,  to  leave  the 
children  of  Isra'el  and  to  return  home  ; but  God 
shut  up  the  way  of  escape  at  this  very  crisis. 
That  we  may  know  how  evident  a miracle  was 
here,  Moses  adds  (verse  27)  that  the  morning 
then  appeared,  so  that  the  broad  daylight  might 
show  the  whole  transaction  to  the  eyes  of  the 

spectators.  Galv. Israel  is  now,  all  of  a sud 

den,  become  as  much  a terror  to  them  as  they 
had  been  to  Israel.  They  might  have  let  Jsraet 
alone  and  would  not  ; now  they  would  flee  from 
the  face  of  Israel  and  cannot.  Men  will  no*.  l>« 
convinced  till  it  is  too  late  that  those  wh  > 
meddle  with  God's  people  meddle  to  their  own 
hurt  ; when  the  Lord  shall  come  with  ten  thou 
sands  of  his  saints  to  execute  judgment*  the 
mighty  men  will  in  vain  seek  to  shelter  them 
selves  under  rocks  and  mountains  from  (heftier 
of  Is rael  and  Israel’s  King  (ltev.  (»  : 10).  God 
reckoned  with  Pharaoh  for  all  his  proud  and  in 
solent  con <1  net  toward  Moses  his  ambassador  . 

1 mocking  the  messengers  of  the  Lord  and  play 
mg  the  fool  with  them,  bring  ruin  without 
remedy  : now  God  (jot  him  honor  vpon  Pharaoh 
II. 

27.  A ml  Moses  §tretelieil  forth  hi  a 

li.iml.  The  rod  of  Moses  is  again  stretched 
| over  the  sea,  and  it  returns  to  its  strength 
Those  very  waters  which  had  guarded  the  pas. 
sage  of  Israel  again  obey  the  suspended  law  of 
gravitation,  and  rushing  down  upon  the  heads 
of  the  Egyptians  with  overwhelming  force,  en 
gulf  them  all  beyond  the  power  or  possibility 
of  escape.  “ The  sea  covered  them  ; they  sank 
as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.”  The  same  ele- 
ment is  the  defence  of  the  one  and  the  do 
stroyer  of  the  other.  Not  an  Israelite  perished, 
not  an  Egyptian  survived.  Bush. 

30.  Tims  Jehovah  Mivctl  Israel 
that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
pi  ia  ns.  Thus  Israel  went  beyond  the 
I Land  of  Bondage  into  the- Land  of  Training,  us 
a nation  of  freemen.  H.  C.  T. 

Often  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  dividing  of  the  Red  .Sea  before 
the  children  of  Israel  was  the  terror  of  the  Oa 
miunites  (Josh.  2 :9,  10),  the  praise  and  triumph 
of  the  Israelites  (Ps.  114  ; 3 ; 100  ; 0 ; 130  : 13, 
14).  It  was  a type  of  baptism  (1  (’or.  10  : 1,  2). 
Israel’s  passage  through  it  was  typical  of  the 
conversion  ot  souls  U.r  10),  and  the  Egyp- 
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t unis'  perdition  in  it  was  typical  of  the  final 

ruin  of  all  impenitent  sinners  (llev.  20  : 14). 

The  Old  Testament  people  confess  that  the  ex- 
odus from  Egypt  was  tlnor  redemption.  The 
bringing  hack  from  Lubylon  is  a fact  in  holy 
history  ; hut.  the  bringing  out  of  Egypt  stands 
high  above  it.  It  is  an  article  of  the  Tsraelitie 
creed,  holding  the  first  place  in  the  Decalogue, 
included  among  the  reasons  for  observing  the 
Sabbath  commandment  (I>e.  5;  15),  solemnized 
by  two  feasts  at  the  beginning  of  the  eccle- 
siastical year  (the  pasrlia)  and  of  the  civil  year 
(the  feast  of  tabernacles),  urgently  impressed  by 
the  prophets  and  splendidly  celebrated  in  many 
psalms.  Drlitzsrh. 

ill.  The  5>r;:pSe  feared  Hie  Lortl. 

They  were  convinced  by  the  interference  of 
Jehovah  that  Ins  power  was  unlimited,  and 
that  he  could  do  whatsoever  he  pleased,  both  in 
the  way  of  jnthjmeul  and  in  the  way  of  me  re  if, 
AlicB  lukIUkvcd  hi  tine  Lord.  They  clearly 
dheeimed  that  (rod  lmd  fulfilled  all  his  prom- 
i s • * , and  that  not  one  thing  had  failed  of  all 
t he  good  which  In*  had  spoken  concerning  Israel. 
And  the  if  ht  In  ml  his  srmint  Moses.  They  hail 
now  the  fullest  proof  that  lie  was  divinely  ap- 
pointed to  woik  all  these  miracles,  and  to  bring 
them  out  of  Egypt  into  the  promised  land. 
Thus  God  got  himself  lion  >r  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  credit  in  the  sight  of  Israel.  After 
t tos  nvei  throw  of  their  host,  the  Egyptians  in- 
terrupted them  no  more  in  their  journey ings. 
How  strange  that  after  such  displays  of  the  jus- 
tice and  mercy  of  Jehovah  the  Israelites  should 
ever  have  been  deficient  in  faith  or  have  given 
place  to  murmuring  ! A.  O. 

So  complete,  so  marvellous  was  the  deliver- 
ance : thus  the  Israelites  were  baptized  to 
Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.  When  they 
left  Dial  Zephnn  they  were  separated  finally 
from  the  idolatry  of  Egypt  ; when  they  passed 
the  lied  Sea  then*  independence  of  its  power 
was  scaled  ; their  life  ns  a nation  then  began,  a 
life  inseparable  henceforth  from  belief  in  Je- 
hovah and  his  servant  Moses,  only  to  be  merged 
in  the  higher  life  revealed  l>v  his  S >n.  Cook. 
— This  great  work  which  God  wrought  for 
them  by  tie*  ministry  of  Moses  bound  them 
effectually  to  follow  his  directions,  under  G id. 
Tins  confirmed  their  faith  in  the  promises  that 
were  yet  to  bo  fulfilled  ■ and  Dung  brought  thus 
triumphantly  out  of  Egypt,  they  did  not  doubt 
that  they  should  be  in  Canaan  shortly,  having 
such  a God  to  trust  to  and  such  a mediator  be- 
tween them  and  linn  Oh,  that  there  had  been 
Mich  a heart  in  them  as  now  there  seemed  to 
be  ! Sensible  mercies  when  they  are  fresh  make 


sensible  impressions  ; but  with  many  these  im 
pressions  soon  wear  off  : while  they  see  God’s 
works  and  feel  the  benefit  of  them,  they  fear  him 
and  trust  in  him  ; but  they  soon  forget  his 
works,  and  then  they  slight  him.  II. 

The  beginnings  and  foundations  of  true  re- 
ligion do  not  rest  upon  human  but  upon  Divine 
productivity  and  human  receptivity.  Tim  Di- 
vine productivity  is  seen  in  the  supernatural 
revelation  ; the  human  receptivity  in  faith, 
which  receives  the  revelation.  At  the  begin- 
nings, in  the  ease  of  Abraham  (Gen.  15  : (>)  and 
here  in  the  Mosaic  uge.  fnith,  elsewhere  rarely 
occurring  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  expressly 
mentioned.  Auberlen. 


In  I Cor.  10  : 1-4  the  apostle  is  representing 
the  position  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  as 
substantially  one  with  that  of  the  Corinthians, 
And,  to  make  it  more  manifest,  lie  even  applies 
the  terms  fitted  to  express  the  condition  of  the 
Corinthians  to  the  case  of  the  Israelites.  These, 
says  he,  were  baptized  like  yon.  had  Christ 
among  them  like  you,  and  like  you  were  priv- 
ileged to  eat  and  drink  as  guests  in  the  Lord's 
house.  Of  course,  language  transferred  thus 
from  one  part  of  God’s  dispensations  to  an- 
other could  never  be  meant  to  be  taken  very 
strictly  ; no  more  could  it  be  so  when  the  map 
things  of  the  Christian  dispensation  were  np 
plieil  t > the  Israelites  than  when  the  old  things 
of  the  Jewish  arc  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  this  latter  mode  of  appli- 
cation the  Christian  Church  is  spoken  of  as 
having  a temple  as  Israel  had  an  altar,  a jrnss- 
over-lamb  and  feast,  a sprinkling  with  blood,  a 
circumcision.  Vet  every  one  knows  that  what 
is  meant  by  such  language  is,  not  that  the  very 
things  themselves,  the  things  in  their  outward 
form  and  appearance,  but  that  the  inward  reali- 
ties signified  by  them  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  old  name  is  let  lined,  though  actu- 
ally denoting  something  higher  and  better. 
And  we  must  interpret  in  the  same  way  when 
the  transference  is  made  in  the  reverse  order 
when  the  new  things  of  the  Christian  ( Miurch 
are  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Israelites.  Hy  tin; 
cloud  passing  ovm*  and  resting  between  them 
and  the  Egyptians,  ami  afterward  by  their  pass- 
ing under  its  protection  through  the  lied  Sea 
in  safety,  they  were  baptized  into  Moses  ; for 
thus  the  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between 
their  old  vassalage  and  the  new  state  and  pros- 
pects on  which,  under  Moses,  they  had  entered  ; 
and  Christ  himself,  whose  servant  Moses  was, 
was  present  with  them,  feeding  them  as  from 
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his  own  bunds  with  direct  supplies  of  meat  and  ' 
drink,  till  they  reached  the  promised  liiheri 
tu nee.  Iii  short,  these  were  to  them  relatively 
what  Ghristiau  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
are  to  believers  now,  hut  not  in  themselves 
formally  the  sauie.  Christ  was  there  only  in  a 
mystery  ; Gospel  ordinances  were  possessed  only 
under  the  shadow  of  means  and  prn\isions, 
adapted  immediately  to  their  bodily  wants  and 
temporal  condition.  Vet  still  Christ  an  l the 
Gospel  were  there  ; for  all  that  was  tlun  given 
and  done  linked  itself  by  a spiritual  bond  with 
the  better  tilings  to  come,  and  as  in  a glass 
darkly  reflected  the  benefits  of  redemption.  So 
that  as  the  Israelites  iii  the  desert  stood  rela-  ( 
lively  in  the  same  position  with  the  professing 
church  under  the  Gospel,  the  language  here  | 
used  by  the  apostle  merely  shows  how  clearly  j 
he  perceived  the  points  of  resemblance,  and 
how  profoundly  he  looked  into  the  connection 
between  them.  I\  F. 


Three  results  would  naturally  follow  on  the 
o auirrence  of  such  circumstances  us  those  re- 
corded in  E\o.lus.  Egypt  would  be  for  a time  I 
weakened  in  a military  point  of  view,  and  her  j 
glory,  as  a conquering  power,  would  suffer  tem- 
porary eclipse.  The  royal  authority  would  be 
shaken  and  encouragement  afforded  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  any  rival  claimants  of  the  throne. 
The  lossot  sixlmndre  1 thousand  laborers  would 
bring  to  an  end  the  period  of  the  construction 
of  great  works,  or,  at  the  least,  greatly  check 
their  rapid  multiplication.  Now  this  is  exactly 
what  alt  historians  of  Egypt  agree  to  have  been 
the  general  condition  of  things  in  Egypt  in  the 
later  years  of  Meneptah  and  the  period  immedi- 
ately following.  Military  expeditions  cease  , 
until  the  time  of  Raineses  111  , a space  of  nearly 
forty  years.  The  later  years  of  Meneptah  are 
disturbed  by  the  rise  of  a pretender.  Ammon- 
ifies, who  disputes  the  throne  with  his  sou,  and, 
according  to  Munethu,  occupies  it  for  five  years. 
Seti  II. , or  Seti-Meneptah,  has  then  a short 
reign  ; but  another  claimant  is  brought  forward 


by  a high  official,  ari  l established  in  his  place 
Soon  afterward  complete  anarchy  sets  in,  and 
continues  for  several  years,  till  a certain  Set 
nekht  is  made  king  by  the  priests,  and  trail 
quilhtv  once  more  restored.  The  construction 
of  monuments  during  this  period  almost  eu 
tirely  ceases  ; ^ind  when  Humeses  ILL.  shows  the 
desire  to  emulate  the  architectural  glories  ut 
former  kings,  he  is  compelled  to  work  on  a 
much  smaller  scale,  and  to  content  himself  with 
the  erection  of  a comparatively  few  edifices. 

( T.  ll. 

Meneptah  \s  portraits  which  have  been  pre 
served  indicate,  in  full  harmony  with  the  bibb- 
ed account,  a ruler  with  weak  womanish  fea 
tures,  lacking  every  trace  of  masculine  decision 
of  character.  Of  his  end  we  know  nothing  ex 
eept  what  is  contained  in  the  Uible.  His  grave 
is  preserved  in  the  valley  of  the  royal  vaults  in 
western  Thebes  ; but  this,  as  well  as  the  sarcoph- 
agus, was  usually  constructed  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  king  himself.  Meneptah \s  mummy  was 
not  found  in  the  eaehette  of  Dcr-el-Huhri,  where, 
six  years  ago,  the  bodies  of  his  father  and  of  so 
many  other  important  Pharaohs  were  found. 
This  may,  of  course,  be  .an  accident.  Ebtrs . 


Either  the  plagues  of  Egypt  happened,  or 
they  did  not.  Either  the  lied  Sea  was  divided, 
or  it  was  not.  Either  the  pillar  of  lire  and  of 
the  cloud  guided  the  movements  of  the  hosts 
for  forty  years,  or  there  was  no  such  thing. 
Either  there  was  manna  each  morning  round 
about  the  camp,  or  there  was  none.  The  facts 
were  too  plain,  too  simple,  too  obvious  to  sense 
for  there  to  be  any  doubt  about  them.  The 
record  is  either  a true  account  or  a tissue  ot 
lies.  MTe  cannot  imagine  the  writer  an  eye-wit- 
ness, and  reject  the  main  features  of  his  story, 
without  looking  on  him  as  an  impostor.  No 
“enthusiasm,”  no  “ poetic  temperament-," 
could  account  for  such  a record  if  the  exodus 
was  accomplished  without  miracles.  The  writer 
either  relates  the  truth,  or  was  guilty  of  con- 
scious dishonesty.  G.  lv. 
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Section  95. 

SONG  OF  JIOSES  AFFEU  TITE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 
Exodus  15  : 1-21. 


/If.  If>  1 Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children 
of  Israel  this  song  nnto  the  Loud, 
and  spake,  saying, 

I will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he 
hath  triumphed  gloriously  r 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea. 

2 The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song, 
And  he  is  become  my  salvation  i 
This  is  my  God,  and  I will  praise 

him  ; 

My  father's  God,  and  I will  exalt 
him. 

3 The  Tvord  is  a man  of  war  : 

The  Lord  is  his  name. 

4 Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  hast 

hath  he  cast  into  the  sea  : 

And  his  chosen  captains  are  sunk  in 
the  lied  Sea. 

5 The  deeps  cover  them  : 

They  went  down  into  the  depths 
like  a stone. 

G Thy  right  hand,  O Lord,  is  glorious 
in  power, 

Thy  right  hand,  O Lord,  dasheth  in 
pieces  the  enemy. 

7 And  in  the  greatness  of  thino  excel- 

lency thou  overthrowest  them  that 
rise  up  against  thee  : 

Thou  sendest  forth  thy  wrath,  it 
consumeth  them  as  stubble. 

8 And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils 

the  waters  were  piled  up, 

The  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap  ; 
The  deeps  were  congealed  in  the 
heal t of  the  sea. 

9 The  enemy  said, 

1 will  pursue,  T will  overtake,  I will 
divide  the  spoil  : 

My  lust  .shall  be  satisfied  upon 
them  ; 

I will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall 
destroy  them. 

10  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the 

sea  covered  them  : 

They  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty 
waters. 

11  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O Lord, 

among  the  gods  ? 


Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness, 
Fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders? 

12  Thou  stretchedst  out  thy  right  hand, 
The  earth  swallowed  them. 

13  Thou  in  thy  mercy  hast  led  the  peo- 

ple which  thou  hast  redeemed  : 
Thou  hast  guided  them  in  thy 
strength  to  thy  holy  habitation. 

14  The  peoples  have  heard,  they 

tremble  : 

Pangs  have  taken  hold  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Philistia. 

15  Then  were  the  dukes  of  Edom 

amazed  ; 

The  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trembling 
taketh  hold  upon  them  : 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  are 
melted  away. 

I(>  Terror  and  dread  falletli  upon  them  ; 
By  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they 
are  as  still  as  a stone  ; 

Till  thy  people  pass  over,  O Lord, 
Till  the  people  pass  over  v liich  thou 
hast  purchased. 

17  Thou  shalt  bring  them  in,  and  plant 

them  in  the  mountain  of  thine  in- 
heritance, 

The  place,  O Lord,  which  thou  hast 
made  for  thee  to  dwell  in, 

The  sanctuary,  0 Lord,  which  thy 
hands  have  established. 

18  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and 

ever. 

19  For  the  horses  of  Pharaoh  went 
in  with  his  chariots  ami  with  his 
horsemen  into  the  sea,  and  the 
Lord  brought  again  the  waters  of 
the  sea  upon  them  ; but  the  children 
of  Israel  walked  on  dry  land  in  the 

20  midst  of  the  sea.  And  Miriam  the 
prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took 
a timbrel  in  her  hand  ; and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her  with  tim- 
brels and  with  dances.  And  Miriam 
answered  them, 

21  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  tri- 

umphed gloriously  ; 

The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea. 
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1.  Then  Hoses.  On  this  memo- 

ruble  deliverance  Closes  composed  a thanksgiv- 
ing, which  lie  and  the  Israelites  sang  unto  the 
Lord.  It  is  also  a sublime  prophecy,  foretelling 
the  powerful  effect  of  this  tremendous  judgment 
on  the  neighboring  nations  of  Edom,  Moab, 
rulestine,  and  Canaan  , the  future  settlement 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  promised  hind  ; tin1  erec- 
tion of  the  temple  and  sanctuary  on  Mount 
Sion  ; and  the  perpetuity  of  the  dominion  and  I 

worship  of  God.  Hales The  most  ancient 

of  all  poems  now  extant  is  this  thanksgiving  ode  1 
of  Moses  after  the  passage  of  the  Ued  Sea  : it  is 
at  the  same  time  most  perfect  in  its  kind  It 
shows  the  early  connection  which  subsisted  be- 
tween poetry  and  religion,  and  is  an  example 
of  that  species  of  poetical  composition  which 
the  Hebrews  cultivated  more  than  all  ethers, 
and  in  which  they  particularly  excelled  namely, 
the  rendering  of  public  thanks  in  songs  of  tri 
Minpli  to  God  for  prosperity  in  their  enterprises 
and  for  sneeess  in  war.  Bp.  Lmclh. 

As  the  Jewish  nation  produced  men  of  great 
genius,  without  considering  them  as  inspired 
waiters,  they  have  transmitted  to  usmany  hunns 
and  Ifivine  odes,  which  excel  those  that  are  de- 
li\ered  down  to  ns  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Ilonmns  in  the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  subject 

to  which  it  was  consecrated.  Addison. The 

poetry  of  the  Hebrew  was  the  handmaid  of  his 
religion  : there  is  therefore  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Hible  something  which  elevates  it  above  all 
other  literature  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  the 
supreme  excellence  of  Hebrew  poetry  that  it 
raises  the  strain  not  of  courage  ami  virtue  only, 
mighty  as  these  are,  but  of  truth  and  holiness, 
of  faith  and  hope,  of  progress  and  perfection,  | 
of  fidelity  to  God  and  unbroken  trust  in  his  , 
goodness  and  love.  Ever  since  it  was  poured 
forth  from  the  full  hearts  of  the  singers  of 
Israel,  the  world  has  been  drinking  deep 
draughts  of  life  and  strength  from  its  stream. 
"Whatever  dreams  of  future  glory  humanity 
shapes  for  itself,  the  poetry  of  the  Jlible  is  not 
excluded,  but  is  welcomed  as  the  music  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Atjlen. 

If  this  poem  contains  parts  which,  it  might 
seem,  could  not  well  have  been  sung  in  that 
period,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  temple, 
the  holy  places,  ami  the  land  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  destined  to  occupy  existed  already 
clearly  in  God’s  and  Moses's  minds  ; and  the 
1 itter  prepared  the  people  successfully  for  the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  necessary  for  the  real- 
ization of  their  hopes.  Herder, This  song 

U honored  among  the  Jews  bv  being  com- 
monly call  Shinth,  the  song,  par  excellence,  it  is 


f not  only  publicly  recited  in  tin*  synagogues  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  I’assover,  when  the  trim 
sit  of  the  Israelites  is  believed  to  have  tain  a 
pla-’e,  but  it  lias  been  embodied  m the  daily 
prayers.  Ft  Its  eh. 

The  song  of  Muses  is  a proof  of  the  lniracu 
1 lous  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Hod 
Sea.  There  has  been  no  period  since  the  lb 
brew  nation  left  Egypt  in  which  this  song  was 
not  found  among  them,  as  a mi  pose*  l on  that  or 
(Utsian  a><d  in  cnmmemoiale  that  irent.  It  may  b<* 
therefore  considered  as  completely  authentic  as 
any  living  witness  could  be  who  had  himself 
passed  through  the  lied  Sea,  and  whose  life  had 
been  protracted  through  all  the  intervening  ages 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  a song  of  triumph  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  people  of  God  ; and  it 
was  intended  to  point  out  the  final  salvation 
and  triumph  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ. 
A C. — —This  song  of  thanksgiving  and  tri 
umph,  repeated  every  Sabbath  in  the  temple 
| when  the  drink  offering  of  the  festive  sacrifice 
was  ] mured  out,  reminded  Israel  that  to  all  time 
the  kingdom  was  surrounded  by  the  hostile 
powers  of  this  world  ; that  there  must  always 
be  a contest  betw-een  them  ; and  that  Jehovah 
would  always  himself  interpose  to  destroy  his 
enemies  and  to  deliver  his  people.  Thus  that 
great  event  for  all  times  has  been  a prnphein , 
a comfort,  and  a song  of  anticipated  sure  vic- 
tory to  the  Church.  A.  E. 

Of  this  song,  “ composed  on  the  instant  of 
deliverance,  and  chanted  to  the  music  of  the 
timbrel,”  Mil  man  justly  says  : “ What  is  tin* 
Iloman  arch  of  triumph  or  the  pillar  crowded 
with  sculpture  compared,  as  a memorial,  to  the 
Hebrew  song  of  victory,  which,  having  survived 
so  many  ages,  is  still  fresh  and  vivid  as  ever, 
and  excites  the  same  emotions  of  awe  and  piety 
in  every  human  breast  susceptible  ot  such  feel 
ings  which  it  did  so  many  ages  past  in  those  nf 
the  triumphant  children  of  Israel  ?"  How  the 
act  of  victorious  judgment  this  ode  celebrates 
was  intended  to  foreshadow'  the  final  putting 
down  of  all  power  that  exalts  itself  against  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  is  manifest  from  Hev.  15 
where  the  glorious  company  above  are  repn 
sented  as  singing  at  once  the  song  of  Mc.ses  and 
of  t lie  Lamb,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  tie- 
last  judgments  of  God.  and  of  all  nations  being 
thereby  led  to  come  and  worship  before  him  ! 

r.  f. 

This  very  incident  has  for  its  last  echo  in 
Scripture  that  wonderful  scene  in  the  Apoc 
alypse  where,  in  the  pause  before  the  seven 
angels  bearing  the  seven  pimples  go  forth,  th  * 
seer  beholds  a company  of  choristers,  like  those 
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who  on  that  morning  stooil  on  the  lied  Sen  i 
shore,  standing  on  the  hank  of  the  “ sea  of  glass 
mingled  wuh  tir?'"  which  symbolizes  the  clear 
and  crystalline  depth  of  the  si  aide  Divine  judg- 
ments, shot  with  lierv  retribution —and  lifting 
up  by  anticipation  a song  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  judgments  about  to  be  wrought.  That  s»»ng  | 
is  expressly'  called  “ the  song  of  Moses”  and 
“ of  the  Lamb,”  in  token  of  the  essential  unity 
of  the  two  dispensations,  and  especially  of  the 
harmony  of  both  in  their  view  of  the  Divine 
judgments.  Its  ringing  praises  are  modelled  on 
the  ancient  lyric,  ft,  too,  triumphs  in  God  s 
judgments,  regards  them  as  means  of  making 
known  his  name,  as  done  not  for  destruction, 
but  that  his  character  may  be  known  and  hon- 
ored by  men,  to  whom  it  is  life  and  peace  to 
know  and  love  him  for  what  he  is.  That  final 
victory  over  “ the  beast,”  whether  he  be  a per- 
son or  a tendency,  is  t^  reproduce  in  higher 
fashion  that  old  conquest  by  the  Red  Sea. 
There  is  hope  for  the  world  that  its  oppressors 
shall  not  always  tyiannize  ; there  is  hope  for 
cue li  soul  that,  if  wr  lake  Christ  for  our  deliv- 
erer and  mir  guide,  he  will  break  the  chains 
from  off  out  wrists,  and  bring  us  at  last  to  the 
eternal  shore,  where  we  may  stand,  like  tlic 
r iiis  uned  people,  and  as  the  unsetting  morn- 
ing dawns  see  its  beams  touching  with  golden 
light,  the  calm  ocean,  beneath  which  our  op- 
pressors lie  buried  forever,  and  lift  up  glad 
thanksgivings  to  him  who  has  ” led  ns  through 
fire  and  through  water,  and  brought  11s  out  into 
a wealthy  place.”  A.  M. 

All  this  is  rich  in  spiritual  suggestion  for  ns. 
They  who  are  now  the  people  of  God  are  not 
only  rescued  from  bondage,  but  are  baptized 
into  Christ,  and,  being  made  partakers  of  his 
resurrection,  sing  to  the  Lord  a new'  song,  and 
then  set  out  on  a new  career.  That  career  must 
b*-*  in  separation  from  the  world,  and  lowly  de- 
pendence on  Christ  for  bread  and  water  of  life, 
n nd  for  victory  over  those  that  war  against  their 
souls.  It.  is  a walk  by  faith,  not  sight,  and 
though  marred  by  murmuring  and  folly  on  the 
part  of  the  pilgrims,  it  is  guarded  day  and  night 
bv  the  power  of  God,  and  reveals  the  riches  of 
lus  long-suffering  grace.  D V.  — And  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  whole  of  this  transac- 
tion shadowed  out  the  rcrfempfitm  of  the  human 
rare  from  the  fhruhlom  and  poiree  of  sin  by  the 
Loan  .Jesus,  and  the  Jitml  triumph  of  the  tVtnrvh 
ot  God  over  all  Us  enemies,  we  also  may  join  in 
tho  song  and  celebrate  Him  w ho  has  triumphed 
so  gloriously,  having  conquered  death  and 
opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers. 
A.  C. 


1-1  2.  The  night  of  doom  to  Pharaoh  was  the 
night  of  redemption  to  Israel.  With  the  morn 
iug  light  they  “ saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon 
the  sea-shore."  Men  in  their  armor  of  battle, 
horses  in  the  proud  trapping*  of  Egypt,  broken 
chariots,  all  powerless  now,  are  dashed  up  by 
the  waves  of  the  turbid  sea  and  lie  strewn  upon 
the  eastern  shore —memorials  at  once  of  the 
danger  that  was  ami  of  the  victory  and  triumph 
that  are  to  be  the  joy  of  God’s  redeemed  people 
Most  fiftly  the  deep  emotions  of  the  people 
seek  expression  in  song.  The  oldest  song 
known  to  history  and  one  of  the  grandest  is 
here  before  us.  “ I will  sing  unto  the  Lord, 
for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously.”  It  wras  the 
Lord  who  wrought  the  victory,  who  went  down 
alone  into  that  eventful  battle,  and  who  came 
hack  the  mighty  conqueror  ! The  horse  and 
his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.”  Over 
and  over  this  central  idea  appears  : “ Pharaoh’s 
1 chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea  ; 
his  chosen  chariots  also  are  drowned  in  the  lied 
Sea."  ” Thou  didst  blow'  with  thy  wind  ; the 
I sea  covered  them  ; they  sank  as  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters  ” Let  the  Great  God  of  Israel 
be  praised  for  all  tins  ! Appropriately  this  is 
the  burden  of  the  song  ” The  Lord  is  my 
strength  and  my  song,  and  he  is  become  my  sal 
Vfdiou.”  “Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O Lord, 
among  the  gods?  M ho  is  like  to  thee,  glorions 
in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders?” 

H.  ( \ 

The  burden  of  this  magnificent  ode  sank  into 
I the  hearts  of  the  Hebrew'  race  and  fired  the 
genius  of  inspired  poets  century  after  century, 
reappearing  again  and  again  in  psalm  and  proph- 
ecy. As  here,  the  strain  of  all  these  allusions 
to  the  great  deliverance  is,  that  “ not  unto  us, 
not  unto  ns,  O Lord,  but  unto  thy  name  give 
glory,  for  thy  mercy  and  for  thy  truth's  sake.” 

Gei hie. 1.  This  song  is  sung  “ to  Jehovah." 

bile  people  are  tilled  with  the  thought  of  him 
and  his  great  act.  It  has  been  rightly  called 
the  marriage  hymn  of  Israel  ; as  the  bride  re- 
joices in  tln>  bridegroom,  so  the  people  here  re 

joiee  in  God.  Anberlen. Its  most  charac 

terisiie  and  outstanding  feature  is  the  entire 
absence  of  self-glorification  or  mere  national 
exultation.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  it 
celebrates  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  the  Redeemer 
of  Israel.  J.  M.  G. 

The  entire  hymn  consists  of  tw'o  parts.  The 
first  looks  back  on  the  past,  on  the  mighty  deed 
of  Jehovah  just  experienced  ; the  other  looks 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  future— the  rest 
and  peace  in  Canaan— mid  so  becomes  at  the 
same  time  a prayer.  Thankfulness  for  the 
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mercy  received  is  the  grnnnd  of  hope  that  the 
Lord  will  not  leave  the  work  he  has  begun.  We 
tiiul  in  tins  hymn  the  first  traces  of  that  ar- 
rangement of  Hebrew  poetry  which  divides 
each  verse  iliLo  two,  and  olten  more,  lines.  A] >- 
jmreiitly  these  hymns  were  sung  from  the  first 
responsn ely  or  untiphunally.  As  soon  as  the 
chorus  of  men  had  finished,  the  chorus  of 
women  repeats  the  whole.  The  song,  by  the 
peculiar  force  and  beauty  with  which  it  sets  the 
whole  history  before  us.  had  also  the  purpose  of 
being  a living,  continual  witness  to  the  great 
event.  It  was  intended  to  declare  to  posterity 
through  all  ages  that  so  many  hundred  thou- 
sands beheld  the  great  works  of  the  Lord  which 
gave  existence  to  his  people,  and  left  behind 
them  such  a monument  for  their  children. 
Therefore  we  find  in  many  poetical  parts  of  the 
prophets  echoes  of  this  song  of  Moses.  Gtrl. 

tt.  The  Lor<l-i.e.,  Jehovah,  is  li i s name, 
lie  has  now,  as  the  name  implies,  given  com- 
plete existence  to  all  his  promises.  A.  C. — In 
the  story  of  the  exodus  driven  nice  breathes  out 
from  every  line,  and  ‘'Jehovah"  is  the  great 
Deliverer.  Jtho\ah  destroys  the  Egyptians, 

4 ' passes  over"  the  dwellings  of  his  people,  and 
institutes  the  great  feast  of  the  " Passover,"  to 
be  perpetuated  as  a " memorial  " together  with 
his  “ memorial  name”  to  all  generati  ms.  That 
great  feast,  to  be  called  by  the  Isiaelites  “ *1e- 
iiovah’s  Passover,"  is  still  observed  throughout 
all  Christendom,  with  a change,  and  yet  a cor- 
respondence of  emblems,  in  commemoration  of 
the  deliverance  of  “ Christ  our  Passover,"  and 
is  called  “ the  Lord’s  Supper”-  thus  perpetu- 
ating the  great  “ memorial  ’’  of  Israel’s  deliver- 
ance from  bondage,  and  the  yet  greater  deliver- 
ance foreshadowed  in  the  prophetic  name  of 
Jehovah.  So  also  the  great  and  final  act  of 
Jehovah  in  delivering  his  people  from  the 
power  of  the  Egyptians  is  commemorated  in  a 
song  of  Moses  and  the  hosts  of  Israel,  which 
song  also  is  in  the  Revelation  represented  as 
sung  by  the  redeemed  hosts  of  Christ  the  Pe- 
Iiverer.  44  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses, 
and  the  song  of  the  Lamb.”  The  union  of  the 
song  of  Moses  with  that  of  the  Redeemed 
through  Christ  is  a union  of  the  two  great  his 
toric  divisions  of  the  Church  in  a common  song 
of  deliverance.  And  deliverance  is  the  grand  rep- 
resentative idea  of  the  Jewish  system.  He  who 
was  to  become  the  Theocratic  Head  of  the  na 
tiou,  their  Lawgiver  and  King,  takes  upon  him- 
self the  name  of  Deliverer,  and  in  illustration  of 
that  name,  introduces  his  government  by  a 
glorious  act  of  deliverance.  Thus  ill  the  history 
of  Israel  as  a nation,  before  the  idea  of  the  Law- 


giver ami  the  subject,  comes  that  of  Redeemer 
and  Redeemed.  M<  )\  fna'tcr. 

1 I.  Lit.  : 14  Who  is  as  thou  among  the  gods, 
Jehovah?  who  is  as  thou,  glorious  iu  holiness 
fearful  in  praises,  doer  of  wonders?”  11  is 
matchless  greatness  forces  itself  on  the  observ 
ance  of  those  who  consider  his  deeds.  AlSHPll^ 
llie  Tie  compares  the  Lord  with  all 

heathen  deities.  The  expression  is  u bold 
poetic  figure  of  speech,  by  which  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  gods  is  designated.  God  is  yloriotis 
in  In  fitness  : all  the  glorious  attributes  of  his  Di 
vine  uutuie  are  pervaded  and  animated  by  his 

holiness.  Gerl. It  is  this  which  makes  till 

his  attributes  beautiful,  for  which  he  claims  the 
supreme  reverence  and  delight  of  angels  and 
men,  and  for  which  he  is  the  highest  object  of 
complacent  delight  to  his  own  infinite  mind. 
II . B.  Smith. 

The  Di\ine  holiness  is  so  familiar  a thought 
with  us,  enters  so  necessarily  into  all  our  con 
ceptions  of  God,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realize  its  coming  into  the  minds  of  men  as 
something  entirely  new.  But  so  it  was.  The 
heathen  nations  were  destitute  of  the  idea  ; and 
the  people  of  God  had  to  be  taught  it  for  the 
liist  time  at  the  period  of  the  exodus.  The 
word  "holy”  does  not  oeeur  in  Genesis.  The 
first  introduction  of  it  is  at  the  burning  bush  : 
“ Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  t Hy  feet  ; for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.” 
IPS.  The  biblical  idea  of  holiness  is,  through, 
out,  associated  with  that  of  love  and  merey  ; 
and  herein  we  see  the  appropriateness  of  this 
reference  in  the  Red  Sea  Song  of  salvation  : 
44  Thou  in  thy  mercy  hast  led  forth  the  people 
which  thou  hast  redeemed.”  Just  as  it  is 
through  44  the  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of 
God  iu  Christ"  that  a sinner  is  led  to  true  re. 
pentanee,  so  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  love 
is  the  path  through  which  alone  we  can  reach 
the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  holiness.  J.  M.  G. 

B 1,  TBic  peoples.  An  expression  now 
justified  by  usage,  and  necessary  in  this  passage 
to  give  the  true  meaning.  Till*  inlml>i 
Unit*  of  Pllilisliu  — i.t\,  the  country  of  the 
Philistines.  They  were  the  first  who  would  ex- 
pect sin  invasion,  and  the  first  whose  district 
would  have  been  invaded  but  for  the  faintheart 
edness  of  the  Israelites  It  is  obvious  that  the 
order  of  thoughts  would  have  been  very  differ 
ent  had  the  song  been  composed  at  a later 
period,  since  in  fact  Pliilistia  was  the  last  district 

occupied  by  the  Israelites,  t bo  A;. 15,  MR 

In  this  magnificent  hymn  of  thankfulness  there 
breathes  for  the  first  time  a consciousness  of 
the  high  destiny  that  was  in  store  for  them. 
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Already  they  seem  to  see  the  Philistines,  the  i 
Edomites,  the  Moabites,  aod  all  the  inhabitants 
o£  Canaan  kt  amazed  ” and  1,4  nmlmig  away”  be- 
fore their  triumphant  mareli,  and  themselves, 
the  redeemed  of  Jehovah,  entering  upon  their 
long  promised  inheritance,  the  Holy  Land  or 
“ sanctuary,”  where  Jehovah  should  reign  over 
them  “ for  ever  and  ever.”  3.  P.  X. 

The  signal  display  of  Divine  power  for  their 
protection  must  have  deeply  impressed  them 
with  a conviction  of  the  Lord’s  goodness  and 
power.  Their  tendency  to  distrust  ami  unbelief  j 
must  have  been  greatly  checked  by  it  ; and  al- 
though that  tendency  broke  out  in  repeated  acts 
of  discontent  and  rebellion,  nothing  can  more 
clearly  show  the  strong,  salutary  impression  1 
pro  luced  than  the  prominent  manner  m which 
this  event  is  set  forth  and  the  pointed  way  in  I 
which  it  is  referred  to  in  all  the  subsequent  lit-  ■ 
crat lire  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  Psalms  I 
of  David.  Kit. Two  ways  this  great  deliver- 

ance was  encouraging.  First,  it  was  such  an 
instance  of  God's  power  as  would  terrify  their  en- 
emies and  quite  dishearten  them  (verses  14-10). 
The  very  tidings  of  the  overthrow'  of  the  Egyp- 
tians would  he  more  than  half  the  overthrow' 
of  all  their  other  enemies  ; it  would  sink  their 
spirits,  and  that  would  go  far  toward  the  sink- 
ing of  their  powers  and  interests.  The  Philis- 
tines, Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Canaanites  (with 
each  of  which  nations  Israel  was  to  grapple) 
would  be  alarmed  by  it,  and  would  conclude  it 
was  in  vain  to  tight  against  Israel  when  a God 
of  such  power  fought  for  them.  It  had  this  [ 
effect  : the  Edomites  were  afraid  of  them  (De. 

2 : 4),  so  were  the  Moabites  (Xu.  22  : 3),  and 
the  Canaanites  (Tosh.  2 : 9,  10).  Thus  God  sent 
his  fear  before  them  (ch.  23  : 27 1,  and  cut  off 
the  spirit  of  princes.  Next,  it.  was  such  a be- 
ginning of  God’s  favor  to  them  as  gave  them  ' 
an  earnest  of  the  perfection  of  his  kindness. 
This  w-as  but  in  order  to  something  further  (verse 
17).  Thou  shaft  bring  them  in.  If  he  thus  bring 
them  out  of  Fiyyf,  notwithstanding  their  lin- 
worthiuess  and  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  ] 
way  of  their  escape,  doubtless  he  will  bring 
than  into  Canaan  ; for  lias  he  begun  (.s*o  begun), 
anil  will  he  not  make  an  end  ? <)iir  experiences 
of  God’s  power  and  favor  should  he  improved 
for  tho  support  of  our  expectations  : “ Thou  I 
hast  - therefore,  not  only  thou  const,  but  we  trust  ^ 
thou  will,"  is  good  arguing.  II. 

‘20.  “ Miriam  the  Prophetess,  the  sister  of 
Aaron,”  whose  name  now  first  appears  in  the 
history  of  the  (’liureh,  afterward  to  become  so 
renowned  through  its  Grecian  and  European 
form  of  Maria  and  Mary,  came  forth,  as  was  the 


wont  of  Hebrew  women  after  some  great  vic- 
tory, to  meet  the  triumphant  host,  with  her 
Egyptian  timbrels  and  with  dances  of  her  conn 

try-women.  A.  P.  S. Miriam  is  called  a 

” prophetess,”  but  this  often  means  in  Scrip- 
ture only  one  who  says  or  makes  known  the 
doings  of  God  or  his  praises,  whether  with  or 
w ithout  musical  instruments.  Thus  the  singers 
appointed  bv  David  are  called  “ prophets,”  and 
are  said  k<  to  prophesy  with  harps,”  etc.,  and 
“ to  give  thanks  and  to  praise  the  Lord  ” (t  Ch. 

25  : 1-3).  Get  hie. Miriam  is  described  as  the 

sister  of  Aaron.  At  the  very  outset  the  position 
is  indicated  which  she  afterward  occupied  in 
the  community  of  Israel.  She  is  called  the  sis- 
ter of  Aaron,  and  nut  the  sister  of  Moses,  be- 
cause  her  position  was  co-ordinate  with  that  of 
Aaron,  but  subordinate  to  that  of  Moses.  Al. 
though  Aaron  was  the  brother  of  Moses,  yet  in 
his  official  position  he  was  only  the  mouth,  the 
prophet  of  Moses.  In  the  same  way  Miriam 
was  placed  in  a position  of  subordination  to  the 
brother  she  had  saved  ; for  Jehovah  had  chosen 
him  to  be  the  mediator  of  his  covenant,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  Israel.  Hence  she 
entirely  mistook  her  position  when  at  a later 
period  she  took  upon  herself  to  rebuke  him.  K. 

The  monuments  reproduce  this  scene  in  all 
its  parts.  Separate  choirs  of  men  and  women 
are  represented  on  them,  singing  in  alternate 
responses  ; the  timbrel,  or  tambourine,  is  rep- 
resented as  tli e instrument  of  the  women,  ns 
the  llute  is  that  of  the  men  ; and  the  playing  of 
the  tambourine,  unaccompanied,  as  here,  by 
other  instruments,  is  represented  in  connection 
with  singing  and  the  dance.  Further,  it  ftp 
pears  from  the  monuments  that  music  had 
eminently  a religious  destination  in  Egypt, 
that  the  timbrel  was  specially  devoted  to  sacred 
uses,  and  that  religious  dances  were  performed 

in  the  worship  of  Osiris.  E.  C.  W. In  the 

tombs  at  Thebes  timbrels,  like  Miriam's,  round 
and  square,  are  seen  in  the  hands  of  women  ; 
while  pipes,  trumpets,  sistrums,  drums,  ami 
guitars  are  there  in  gieat  abundance  and  variety, 
and  harps  not  much  unlike  the  modern  instru- 
ment, with  varying  numbers  of  strings  up  to 
twenty-two.  The  colored  pictures  of  the  harp 
and  the  player  in  one  of  the  tombs  are  as  fresh 
as  those  of  a Roman  gallery.  S.  C.  R 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  exodus,  or  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt  under  the  direction  of  Moses, 
was  undoubtedly  preserved  in  the  Egyptian 
records,  and  from  thence  was  derived  the  strange 
and  disfigured  story  which  we  read  in  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  Justin,  and  'Licit us.  Unfortunately,  the 
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ancient  enmity  between  the  Egyptian  and  He- 
brew people  was  kept  nine  by  the  civil,  relig- 
ious, and  literary  dissensions  and  jealousies  un- 
der thu  reign  ot'  the  Ptolemies  in  Alexandria. 
Josephus,  in  his  treatise  against  Apion,  lias  ex- 
tracted the  contradictory  accounts  of  his  ances- 
tors from  three  Egyptian  historians,  Mnnetho, 
Charemon,  and  Ly.simaehus.  In  each  of  these 
there  is  the  same  attempt  to  identify  or  connect 
the  Jews  with  the  earlier  shepherd-kings,  the 
objects  of  peculiar  detestation  to  the  Egyptian 
people.  So  much  is  their  history  interwoven, 
that  somo  learned  writers,  probably  Josephus 
himself,  considered  the  whole  account  of  the 
tierce  and  conquering  shepherds  a fable,  lmilt 
on  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  He  states, 
though  in  somewhat  ambiguous  terms,  that  in 
another  copy  of  Manetho  the  word  Hyksos,  usu- 
ally translated  shepherd -kings,  was  also  rendered 
shepherd  captives.  Yet  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments conclusively  prove  the  existence  of  this 
distinct  race  of  conquerors.  Milman. 

One  of  the  most  enlightened,  discriminating, 
nud  cautions  of  scholars  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son—bears  this  distinct  and  important  te.-ti- 
nionv  : lk  Wherever  any  fact  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  history,  we  do  not  discover  anything  on 
i he  monuments  which  tends  to  contradict  it.’’ 
In  all  the  references  to  Egypt  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  though  so  many  and  so  various,  | 


| though  scattered  through  every  part  of  the  writ- 
j ing  and  mixed  up  null  almost  every  topic  which 
it  embraces,  there  cannot  be  detected  a single 
element  which  is  not  clearly  and  derisively 
Egyptian.  Gould  a fictitious  narrative,  fabri- 
cated in  a remote  country  and  a distant  age,  ac- 
complish such  a result  V Equally  with  the  ex- 
tent und  aYeiiracy  of  the  writer's  knowledge  of 
Egypt,  does  the  manner  in.  which  he  hrhnjs  it  out 
seal  the  trustworthiness  of  the  naiiative.  This 
is  always  so  incidental,  so  unpremeditated,  so 
! undesigned,  so  perfectly  inartificial,  and  so  des- 
titute of  all  explanatory  remarks  as  not  lieees- 
| sary  for  liis  immediate  readers,  as  to  coiistituio 
! an  indubitable  signature  of  truth.  Such  a man- 
, ner  would  be  quite  natural  in  Moses,  but  most 
mi  natural,  and  indeed  impossible,  in  a mythic 
historian.  It  is  a manner  which  cannot  be  as- 
[ samed  by  an  impostor.  We  have  here,  then, 
both  in  the  Egyptian  knowledge  of  the  author 
1 and  in  the  manner  of  its  exhibition,  a strong 
internal  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, of  its  composition  in  the  age  of  Moses, 
and  consequently  of  its  Mosaic  origin,  lie  who 
is  not  convinced  by  it  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  work,  is  certainly  very  far 
removed  from  credulity  ; but  then  lie  stands 
at  an  equal  distance  from  that  intelligent  can- 
dor which  feels  and  owns  the  force  of  truth. 
E.  0.  W, 
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THP.EE  STAGES  ONWARD  PROM  THE  1IED  SEA  : I.  MAR  AH  ; RITTER  WATERS 
SWEETENED.  II  EEIM,  WITH  ITS  SPRINGS  AND  PALM  TREES.  III.  ENCAMP- 
MENT DY  THE  SEA. 

Exodus  15  ; 22-27.  Nu.  33  : 8-10. 

Ex.  15  22  Akd  Moses  led  Israel  onward  from  the  Ited  Sea.  and  they  went  out  into  the  wilder 

23  ness  of  Shur  ; and  they  went  three  days  in  the  wilderness,  and  found  no  water.  And 
when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Mat-all,  for  they 

24  were  bitter  : therefore  the  name  of  it  was  called  Marah.  And  the  people  murmured 

25  against  Moses,  saying,  What  shall  we  drink  ? And  he  cried  unto  the  Lui:i>  ; and  the 
Loan  shewed  him  a tree,  and  lie  cast  it  into  the  waters,  and  the  waters  were  made 
sweet.  There  he  made  for  them  a statute  and  an  ordinance,  and  there  lie  proved 

20  them  ; and  be  said,  If  thou  wilt  diligently  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Loan  thy  God, 
and  wilt  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  eyes,  and  wilt  give  ear  to  his  commandments, 
and  keep  all  bis  statutes,  I will  put  none  of  the  diseases  upon  thee,  which  1 have 

27  put  upon  the  Egyptians  : for  T am  the  Loud  that  healetli  thee.  And  they  came  to 
Elim,  where  were  twelve  springs  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm  trees  : und 
they  encamped  there  by  the  waters. 
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.Yu.  :13  S And  they  went  three  days’  journey  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  and  pitched  in 
y Marali.  And  they  journeyed  from  Marah,  and  came  unto  Klim  : and  in  Klim  were 
twelve  springs  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm  trees  ; and  they  pitched  there. 


10  And  they  journeyed  from  Elim,  and 

In  studying  the  geography  of  the  peninsula, 
the  first  lesson  to  be  learned  is  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  a wady.  Destitute  as  these  broad 
stretches  of  barrenness  are  of  springs  or  run- 
ning brooks,  yet  at  times  they  are  swept  by  ter 
ritie  storms,  when  torrents  dash  down  the  moun- 
tain-side, and  plough  deep  furrows  ill  the  sandy 
waste.  The  dry  beds  which  they  leave  behind 
are  tc  idles.  These  wadies,  depressed  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  plain,  arc  the  favorite 
places  for  pitching  tents,  as  the  banks  on  either 
side  furnish  a shelter  from  the  winds  that  sweep 
over  the  desert.  Several  of  these  we  crossed  to- 
day, in  which  the  half-dried  mud  showed  that  I 
there  had  been  recent  rains.  Wherever  the  1 
moisture  had  touched,  there  were  signs  of  vege-  , 
tation.  Ftehl. 

Ay un  Musa  [or  Wells  of  Moses,  opposite 
Suez]  is  an  oasis  reclaimed  from  the  hopeless 
sand  by  a supply  of  unpalatable  water,  which  is 
arrested  and  brought  to  the  surface  bv  the  labor 
of  infinitesimal  insects.  The  only  springs  which  I 
are  still  left  ui  their  natural  state  are  at  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  locality,  outside  of  all  the 
enclosures,  lint  the  principal  flow  of  water  is 
now  found  (or  diverted)  elsewhere  ; for  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  north  is  a series  of  five 
large  gardens  or  plantations,  enclosed  by  high  1 
reed  fences,  and  partly  filled  with  palms,  tama- 
risks, apricots,  pomegranates,  and  other  trees.  I 
and  occupied  chiefly  by  beds  of  vegetables  and 
herbs,  irrigated  by  the  water  from  these  wells. 
Smne  of  these  enclosures  contain  small  summer- 
houses, and  are  places  of  resort  from  Suez.  In 
the  southernmost  of  these  plantations  was  a 
large  pool  a hundred  and  sixty- five  feet  in  cir-  ' 
ciimference,  as  I paced  it,  kept  full  by  a spring 
which  bubbles  up  vigorously  near  the  centre 
and  flows  off  at  the  side.  The  traditional 
name,  Moses's  Wells,”  carries  with  it  intrinsic 
probability  A situation  so  important,  with 
fountains  at  a suitable  distance  to  supply  the 
van  and  the  rear  of  the  immense  host.,  eould 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  a place  of  encampment,  \ 
even  though  the  place  of  crossing  bad  not  been  j 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  much  i 
more  if  it  was.  S.  (’.  I>. 

Israel  now  entered  on  the  1 mg  march  in  the  j 
wilderness,  through  which  lie  was  to  reach  the  1 
Promised  Land.  The  lied  Sea  is  divided  on 
the  north  side  into  two  long  bays,  that  of 
Heruopolis  and  /Elan  -or,  as  they  are  now 


pitched  by  the  Led  Sea. 

called,  of  Suez  and  Akaba.  Between  these  two 
is  situated  the  peninsula  which,  together  with 
the  breadth  of  desert  to  the  north,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  south  border  of  Palestine,  is 

called  Arabia  Petrie. i.  (Erl. Their  route  lay 

southward  down  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez . and  at  first  along  the  shore.  The  station 
of  Ayun  Mus  t (the  IlV/a*  of  Moses),  with  its  tam- 
arisks and  seventeen  wells,  served  for  their 
gathering  after  the  passage.  They  marched  for 
three  days  through  the  wilderness  of  Sbur  or 
Etham,  ou  the  southwest  margin  of  the  great 
desert  of  Paran  (el-TiM),  where  they  found  no 
water.  The  tract  is  a part  of  the  belt  of  gravel 
which  surrounds  the  mountains  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  is  crossed  by  several  icwiies , whose 
sides  are  fringed  with  tamarisks,  acacias,  and  a 

few  palm  trees.  P.  S. As  the  Israelites, 

leaving  Avun  Musa,  turned  their  faces  south- 
ward away  from  the  land  of  their  bondage  and 
the  scene  of  their  great  deliverance,  they  must 
have  gazed  on  the  same  features  that  now  strike 
the  eve  of  the  traveller  on  his  way  from  Suez  to 
Jebel  Musa,  for  the  general  aspect  of  the  desert 
can  have  altered  little.  On  their  left  wonld  be 
the  long  level  range  of  Er-Kahah  ; in  front,  the 
terraced  plain  several  miles  broad,  sloping 
gently  down  to  the  bright  blue  sea,  and  beyond 
the  sea  westward  the  picturesque  line  of  cliffs, 
on  one  point  of  which  the  name  of  Ras  Ata- 
kah  (Mount  of  Deliverance)  still  lingers.  H7/- 
son. 

22.  The  wilderness  of  Sliur.  This 
name  has  before  occurred  in  Gen.  U>  : 7 ; 20  : 1 ; 
25  : IS.  The  wilderness  includes  the  district 
lying  east  of  Egypt  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  lied  Sea.  It  is  called  in  Nil.  33:8. 
“ Ike  icUdmiess  of  Ehnmf'  and  Josephus  ren 
ders  it  by  ” the  <{esert  of  Ptlusiutn.’'  Mr.  Hoi 
land  says  of  the  desert  east  of  Suez  : “ Some 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  coast,  and  par 
allel  to  it,  runs  debel  er-Uahah,  appearing  in 
the  distance  as  a long  flat-headed  range  of  white 
eliffs.  which  form  as  it  were  a wall  enclosing  the 

desert  on  the  north.”  Alf. When  Ilagar 

fled  from  Palestine  to  Egypt,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  found  her  by  a fountain  in  the  desert  on 
the  way  to  Klmr.  Abram  lived  for  some  time 
at  Gerar,  between  Kadesh  and  Shill*.  According 
to  the  other  passages,  Sliur  stood  “ in  front  of 
Egypt.”  The  whole  of  these  passages  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  desert  of  Shur  was  the 
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entire  tract  of  desert  by  which  Egypt  was  ' 
bounded  on  the  east.  K 

A favorite  identification  of  Shur  [Holland, 
Palmer,  Wilson,  etc,]  lias  been  in  a range  of 
mountains  a little  to  the  eastward  from  the  Unit 
of  Suez,  having  the  appearance  of  a wall,  and 
bearing  the  name  Jehcl  er  Kabuli,  being  in  fact 
the  northwestern  end,  or  extension,  of  Jcbol 
et-Tih.  lint  Jebel  er-Kahuli  does  not  stain] 

“ l)eforo  Egypt  as  thou  guest  to  Assyria"  (den. 

2o  : 18).  It  is  too  far  south  for  that.  “Shur" 
means  4 4 a wall  and  from  its  meaning,  as  i 
well  as  from  the  various  references  to  it  in  the  ! 
text  (Gen.  Id  ; 7,  H ; 20  : 1 ; 2d  : IN  ; 1 Sam. 
15:7;  27:8),  it  would  seem  clear  that  Shur 
was  a border  wall,  or  extended  line  of  fortiiicu-  | 
tions,  across  the  entire  northeastern  front  of 
Lower  Egvpt,  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Suez.  This  wall  was  the  closure  ot  the 
only  entrance  by  land  to  Egypt  from  the  East  ; 
ami  it  was  from  the  East  alone  that  there  was, 
in  those  days,  any  special  danger  of  invasion. 
References  to  this  wall  are  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian  records,  both  before  and  after  the  supposed  I 
date  of  the  exodus.  Its  earliest  mention,  as  yet 
ascertained,  is  in  what  is  knonn  as  the  St. 
Petersburg  Papyrus,  which  treats  of  Egyptian  | 
history  prior  to  the  tenth  dynasty.  There,  ac- 
cording to  Golenisehelf  as  cited  by  Meyer,  it  is  j 
known  as  “ the  Royal  Wall  for  defence  against 
the  4 Amu,*  ” or  Amorites.  Again  it  finds  men- 
tion in  a papyrus  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  prior  to 
the  Hykslios  invasion.  It  is  there  spoken  of  as 
a barrier  4‘  which  the  king  had  made  to  keep  off 
the  Xakti,"  or  Eastern  enemies  of  Egypt.  Yet 
again  it  is  brought  into  notiee  in  a papyrus  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  in  a manner  which 
seems  to  indicate  its  extended  stretch.  The 
historic  data  thus  cited  eover  a period  from  be-  | 
fore  the  days  of  Abraham  to  Moses.  If,  in- 
deed, there  were  no  corroboratory  facts  or  tra 
ditions,  these  Egyptian  references  to  the  border 
wall  of  Egypt  would,  in  themselves,  be  sufficient 
to  justify  a conviction  of  its  existence  ; for  the 
term  which  is  employed  in  its  mention  is  rec- 
ognized by  Egyptologists  generally  as  indica  j 
five  of  a continuous  wall,  er  of  an  extended 
line  of  fortifications,  which  in  reality  amounts 
to  a defensive  wall.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  lack  of  corroboratory  faets  and  tradi-  I 

tions.  H.  0.  T. [For  a full  discussion  of  this 

interesting  question,  see  “ Kwlesh- Burma pp. 
•14-58, and  Sunday-school  Times,  May  14th,  1887.] 

■Journey  to  Marah  ; Murmuring  of  Israel  ,*  Sweet  j 
ening  of  the  Waters  (verses  2*2-26). 

‘22.  Three  days.  The  distance  between 
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Ay  mi  Musa  and  Hawara,  the  first  spot  where 
any  water  is  found  on  the  route,  is  thirty-three 

geographical  miles,  f We. With  such  a lio^t, 

encumbered  as  they  were  with  wniin  ii  and  rhil 
dren,  and  flocks  and  herds,  the  distance  of  a 
day’s  march  cannot  have  averaged  more  than 
twelve  miles.  How  striking  to  find  that  even 
now  a journey  of  about  thirty-five  miles  has  to 
he  made  before  water  is  reached,  and  then 
that  the  water  is  bitter  and  unwholesome,  as 
were  t lie  watois  of  Marah  ! IhJUunl. 

23.  The  place  of  encampment  at  Mauah  has 
been  almost  universally  recognized,  since  the 
time  of  Burekkardt,  as  identical  with  the  well 
(Ain)  ILnrara , which  had  never  been  mentioned 
before.  It  is  situated  at  a distance  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hours’  journey  from  the  wells  of  Moses 
—a  distance  which  answers  admitnhly  to  the 
three  days*  journey  of  the  Israelites,  The 
country  between  is  a sandy  desert,  entirely  des 
tit ute  of  water.  The  water  ot‘  the  Hawara  well 
is  impregnated  with  alum  and  salt,  and  more 
bitter  than  any  other  water  that  is  met  with  m 
the  ordinary  routes  of  the  peninsula.  The  basin, 
whose  white  rocky  substance  lias  evidently  been 
formed  in  the  course  of  time  by  a precipitate 
from  the  water,  is  said  by  Uohinsnn  to  be  six  or 
eight  t'eet  across,  while  the  water  is  about  two 
feet  deej).  K.- — - The  soil  throughout  this  part 
of  the  country,  being  strongly  impregnated  with 
natron,  produces  none  but  bitter  or  brackish 
water  ; and  the  first  of  these  springs  with  which 
we  meet,  Ain  Hawara,  is  reached  on  the  third 
day  of  our  desert  journey  to  Sinai.  Palmer. 

The  heat  continued  oppressive  till  we  reached 
Hawara.  We  did  not  wonder  that  the  Israel- 
ites, who  passed  along  here  perhaps  a month 
later  in  the  season,  after  their  long,  hot,  and 
dreary  mareli,  and  their  fresh  recollections  of 
the  water  of  the  Nile,  were  dreadfully  discour- 
aged when  they  reached  Marah  and  found  no 
good  water.  This  fountain  varies  somewhat 
from  time  to  time  in  the  surroundings  and  in 
the  quality  of  the  water.  At  times,  probably 
when  the  flow  is  very  copious  after  rains,  the 
water  is  drinkable,  but  statedly  it  is  disagree- 
able, and  sometimes  even  nauseous.  The  palm- 
bushes  near  it  are  the  first  that  the  traveller  en- 
counters after  leaving  Ayun  Musa.  In  favor  of 
this  place  as  the  Marah  of  the  Scriptures,  there 
are  the  distances  from  Ayun  Musa  (a  fair  “ three 
days'  journey”  for  such  a company),  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  water  lying  directly  on  tin  lr 
track,  and  the  expectation  naturally  awakened 
by  the  palm-bush  indications,  the  quality  of  the 
water  itself,  still  presented  and  still  recognized, 
the  correspondence  of  the  next  station,  Elirn, 
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nnd  perhaps  we  may  add  the  not  unsuitable 
camping-ground  a little  beyond  the  place, 
8.  0.  lb 

24  26.  The  people,  tormented  with  thirst, 
murmured  against  .Moses,  who,  at  the  command 
of  God,  cast  a certain  tree  into  the  waters  which 
made  them  sweet.  This  was  the  first  great  trial 
of  their  patience  ; and  God  who  had  healed  the 
waters,  promised  to  deliver  them  from  all  the 
diseases  of  Egypt,  if  they  would  obey  him,  and 
continued  the  promise  by  the  name  of  **  Jehovah 

the  llealer.”  P.  8. Here  is  the  first  handsel 

that  God  gives  them  in  their  voyage  to  the  Land 
of  Promise —thirst  and  bitterness.  Satan  gives 
us  pleasant  entrances  into  his  ways,  and  re- 
serves the  bitterness  for  the  end  : God  inures 
us  to  our  worst  at  first,  and  sweetens  our  con- 
clusion with  pleasure.  The  same  God  that 
would  not  lead  Israel  through  the  Philistines' 
land  lest  they  should  shrink  at  the  sight  nf  war, 
now  leads  them  through  tho  wilderness,  and 
fe  irs  not  to  try  tlieir  patience  with  bitter  potions. 
If  he  had  not  loved  them,  the  Egyptian  furnace 
or  sword  had  prevented  their  thirst,  or  that  sea 
whereof  their  enemies  drunk  dead  ; and  yet  see 
how  lie  diets  them.  Never  any  have  had  so 
bitter  draughts  upon  earth  as  those  he  loves 
best  ; the  palate  is  an  ill  judge- of  the  favors  of 
God.  Bp.  77. 

To  realize  their  suffering,  to  have  an  adequate 
idea  of  it,  we  should  need  to  be  put  in  their  sit- 
uation, beneath  a burning  sun,  a cloudless  sky, 
surrounded  by  the  bare,  dry.  gray,  shining  des* 
ert.  This  seemed  indeed  a deplorable  com- 
mencement of  their  journey.  They  thought 
when  God  had  brought  them  safely  through  the 
lied  Sea,  that  that  was  the  way  in  which  he 
would  cause  them  to  triumph  continually. 
They  knew  very  little  of  themselves,  still  less  of 
God.  They  knew  very  little  <>f  God’s  methods 
of  discipline,  very  little  of  their  own  need  of 
that  discipline.  They  could  sing  God's  praises 
on  occasion  of  a great  deliverance,  provided 
Moses  would  prepare  an  ode  for  them.  Hut 
their  obligations  to  God  and  their  dependence 
upon  him  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  realize. 
All  the  discipline  of  faith  they  were  yet  to  ex- 
perience. And  therefore,  after  the  first  tri- 
umph, after  (rod  had  brought  them  safely  out 
of  Egypt,  and  across  the  Red  Sea,  their  first  ex- 
perience was  trial  and  disappointment.  Vheemr. 

21,  These  Israelites,  instead  of  praying,  mur- 
mur : instead  of  praying  to  God,  murmur  against 
M ises  What  hath  the  righteous  done?  He  made 
n »t  either  the  wilderness  dry  or  the  waters  bit- 
ter ; yea,  if  his  conduct  were  the  matter,  what 
oul-  fout  went  he  before  tlmrn  without  God  ? 


| The  pillar  led  them,  and  net  ho  ; yet  Moses  is 
! murmured  at.  Never  any  prince  so  merited  of 
a people.  He  thrusts  himself  upon  the  pikes  of 
Pharaoh’s  tyranny.  He  brought  them  from  a 
bondage  worse  than  death.  His  rod  divided  the 
sea,  and  shared  life  to  them,  death  to  their  pur- 
suers. Who  would  not  have  thought  these  men 
1 so  obliged  to  Moses,  that  no  death  could  have 
, opened  their  mouths  or  raised  their  hands 
I against  him  ? Moses  took  not  on  him  their 
provision  but  their  deliverance.  He  was  in  tho 
same  want  of  water  with  them,  in  tho  same  dis- 
taste of  bitterness,  and  yet  they  say  to  him, 
“ What  shall  wo  drink  V’  Up.  II. 

Never  once  during  his  twelve  months  of  con- 
flict with  the  power  of  Pharaoh  had  the  faith  or 
' courage  of  Moses  quailed.  Contemned,  cajoled, 
threatened,  spurned  from  the  rovul  presence, 
he  had  never  faltered.  And  now  his  triumph 
over  Egypt  was  complete.  Hut  the  far  greater 
difficulties  of  his  task  had  yet  to  begin.  As  he 
had  learned  forty  years  before,  to  crush  the  op 
1 pressor  is  easier  than  to  discipline  and  educate 
the  oppressed.  The  very  people  who  but  now 
j were  singing  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  and  feeling 
' as  though  the  Promised  Land  was  already  in 
their  grasp,  were  three  days  later  44  murmuring 
against  Moses”  because  the  waters  of  the  wil- 
j dernesa  were  bitter.  J.  P.  N. 

25.  What  course  doth  Moses  now  take  ? That 
' which  they  should  have  done  and  did  not  : they 
cried  -not  more  fervently  to  him  than  he  to 
God  : if  he  were  their  leader.  God  was  his  ; that 
which  they  unjustly  required  of  him,  he  justly 
requires  of  God,  that  could  do  it  ; he  knew 
i whence  to  look  for  redress  of  all  complaints  : 
this  was  not  his  charge,  but  his  Maker’s,  who 
was  able  to  maintain  Ins  own  act.  It  is  to  thee, 
O God,  that  we  must  pour  out  our  hearts, 
who  only  canst  make  our  bitter  waters  sweet. 

I Jip  U. Ye  who  are  bravely  battling  for  the 

right,  the  pure,  the  benevolent,  whether  it  bo 
| iii  the  sweeping  out  of  corruption  from  political 
offices,  or  in  the  closing  of  those  pestilential 
houses  which  arc  feeding  the  intemperance  of 
! onr  streets,  or  in  the  maintenance  in  the 
' churches  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  -take  heart  of  grace  from  Moses  here. 
Go  with  your  causes  to  the  Lord,  and  be  sure  that 
they  who  are  on  his  side  are  always  in  the  end 
victorious.  W.  M.  T. 

lie  cried  nnlo  the  LiOrd.  Moses  was 
not  only  their  leader,  but  also  their  mediator. 

' Of  prayer  and  dependence  on  the  Almighty,  the 
; great  mass  of  the  Israelites  had  little  knowledge 
) at  this  time.  Moses,  therefore,  had  much  to 
| bear  from  their  weakness  ; and  the  merciful 
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Lord  was  long-suffering.  A.  0 The  hand  of 

faith  never  knocked  at  heaven  in  vain  : no 
sooner  hath  Moses  shown  his  grievance  than 
God  shows  him  the  remedy;  \ et  sm  unlikely 
one,  that  it  might  he  limaruluiis.  lie  that 
made  the  waters  could  have  given  them  any 
savor  ; the  same  hand  that  created  them  might 
have  immediately  changed  them,  lint  Almighty 
Lower  still  works  hy  means  ; and  the  glory  of 
Omnipotence  is  manifested  hy  tin*  improbabil- 
ity of  the  means  wlneh  lie  employs.  Elisha 
with  salt,  Moses  with  wood,  shall  sweeten  the  ' 
hitter  waters.  Let  no  man  despise  the  means, 
when  he  knows  the  Author.  Up.  Jf. 

The  water  is  hitter  so  hitter  as  to  he  loath-  j 
some  even  to  their  intense  agony  of  thirst.  | 
Pity  them  ; hut  judge  them  not  to  > severely  if,  j 
in  that  awful  moment  of  disappointed  hope,  I 
with  the  waters  of  Marah  before  tln  ir  faces  and  I 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  before  their  thoughts,  j 
they  did  murmur,  they  did  complain  that  they 
had  been  brought  from  unfailing  waters  to  j 
perish  in  that  thirsty  desedation.  They  should 
have  trusted  in  God.  They  had  been  leseued 
from  more  imminent  danger  ; and  it  was  no  arm 
t l ltesb,  hut  t lie  sacred  pillar  of  cloud,  which 
had  indicated  their  way,  and  brought  them  to 
that  place.  They  should  have  prayed  to  their 
In  vine  Protector  to  supply  their  wants,  as  he 
was  well  able  to  do  ; and  although  there  is  much 
in  the  real  misery  they  suffered  t ) extenuate 
thin  offence,  their  forgetfulness  and  neglect  was 
most  blameworthy.  Yet,  in  consideration  of 
their  sufferings,  God  himself  excused  them  in 
this  more  readily  than  man  has  done.  Tt  will 
he  seen  in  the  sacred  record  that  ho  dealt  ten- 
derly with  them.  He  did  not,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, when  they  sinned  in  like  manner  without  j 
tlie  like  excuse,  reprove  them  ; hut  when  Moses  1 
cried  to  him  for  help,  he,  in  the  tenderness  nf 
his  great  pity,  at  once  healed  the  waters,  and  j 
made  them  sweet  and  salutary.  Kit. 

God  sends  trial  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  I 
faith,  and  when  that  is  somewhat  accomplished,  ( 
his  wisdom  and  love  are  glad  to  bestow  bless-  i 
ings.  Tt.  was  infinitely  better  to  have  hitter 
water  with  God's  healing,  than  the  host  of  water 
without  God.  Tlie  very  trials  and  disappoint- 
merits  of  a Christian,  if  God  ronn-s  with  them,  are 
better  than  all  the  blessings  of  the  worldling.  ! 
It  was  better  to  have  the  disappointment  at  first, 
and  God's  interposition  afterward,  than  to  have 

found  a sweet  fountain  at  once.  Sheerer. Of 

all  gifts,  Christ  is  the  sweetest  gift.  As  the  tree 
“sweetened  the  hitter  waters,”  so  this  gift,  the 
Lord  Jesus,  sweetens  all  other  gifts  that  are  be. 
stowed  upon  the  sons  nf  men.  ITc  turns  every 


hitter  into  sweet,  and  makes  the  sweet  more 
sweet.  Uiooks. 

There  lie  made  for  iliein  a statute 
and  ail  ordinance,  and  there  lie 
proved  tSlem.  The  “ statute,”  orpiiuciple, 
and  “ the  ordinance,'’  or  right,  was  this,  that  in 
all  seasons  of  need  and  seeming  impossibility 
the  Lord  woufd  send  deliverance  stiaight  from 
above,  and  that  Israel  might  expect  this  during 
their  wilderness  journey.  This  “statute'  is, 
for  all  times,  the  principle  of  God’s  guidance, 
and  this**  ordinance”  the  rUjht  or  pnvilege  of 
our  heavenly  citizenship.  l>ut  he  also  c\er 
“ proves”  us  hy  this,  that  the  enjoyment  of  our 
right  and  privilege  is  nude  to  depend  upon  a 
constant  exercise  of  faith.  A.  E. 

The  scriptural  record  expressly  describes 
the  event  at  Marah  under  t lie  aspect  of  a t/ial. 
They  had  left  Egypt,  with  its  abundance  of 
sweet  and  wholesome  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  from  slavery  ; hut  the  desert,  the  place 
of  freedom,  the  asGum  *of  safety,  threatened 
them  with  death  from  exhaustion.  Then  they 
murmured  against  Moses  ; and  to  murmur 
against  Moses  was,  in  fact,  to  murmur  against 
Jehovah.  How  ungrateful  and  unbelieving, 
and  yet  how  natural!  Put  this  was  just  the 
intention  of  the  trial.  The  unholy,  natural  root 
I of  the  heart  was  to  be  laid  bare,  that  it  might 
he  healed  and  sanctified  by  the  discipline  and 
mercy  of  God  ; it  was  necessary  that  the  mur- 
muring should  be  heard,  in  order  that  it  might 
he  brought  to  shame,  and  counteracted  h$  the 
1 mercy  and  faithfulness  of  God.  This  really  oc- 
curred ; the  bond  by  which  Israel  was  united  to 
his  God  was  thus  drawn  closer  and  knit  more 
firmly  ; and,  as  a seal  thereof,  God  gave  t lie 
people  on  this  occasion  “ a statute  and  an  or- 
dinance,” and  said  : “If  thou  il t diligently 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah  thy  God,  and 
do  that  which  is  right  in  his  sight,  I will  put 
none  of  these  diseases  upon  thee  which  T have 
brought  upon  the  Egyptians,  for  I am  Jthuvah, 
thy  Physician.''  Thus  the  difference  which  Je- 
hovah had  already  made  in  Egypt  between 
Israel  and  the  Egyptians  was  to  he  still  perpet- 
uated so  long  as  Israel  would  maintain  its  own 
distinction  from  the  heathen,  as  the  people  of 

God,  hy  obedience  to  Jehovah’s  will.  K. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah,  a thousand  years  after 
ward,  referred  to  it  to  show,  that  from  the  very 
earliest  period  of  Israel’s  covenant  relation  to 
God,  their  sacrifices  had  been  held  as  of  no  ac 
count  compared  with  obedience  (Jer.  7 : 22.  23), 
“For  I spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  com- 
manded them  in  the  day  that  I brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt- 
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offerings  or  sacrifices  : But  this  tiling  com- 
mando. I I them,  saying,  Gbe)'  my  voice,  and  7 
will  lie  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people  : 
and  walk  ye  in  all  the  ways  that  I have  com- 
manded yon,  that  it  may  be  well  unto  yon.” 
Nor  is  it  less  important  for  us  at  this  day  to  be 
assured  that  (toil  will  deal  with  us  according  as 
we  demean  ourselves  toward  to  him.  The  ret- 
ribution may  not  indeed  be  now  so  visibly 
marked  by  outward  signals,  but  it  will  be  no 
less  real  in  secret  visitations  upon  the  spirit,  in 
the  conscious  well  or  ill  being  of  the  inner 
man.  And  in  many  eases  the  frown  or  the  smile 
of  God  will  be  evident  in  the  dispensations  of 
his  Providence.  Dusk. 

God  taught  his  people  by  actions,  as  well  as 
words.  This  entrance  showed  them  their  whole 
journey  ; wherein  they  should  taste  of  much 
bitterness,  but  at  last,  through  the  mercy  of 

God,  sweetened  with  comfort.  Dp.  II. Two 

great  objects  God  had  in  view  : first  to  show 
the  people  themselves,  and  next  to  show  them 
himself.  Neither  of  these  lessons  can  be  taught 
at-  a sitting.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  we  learn 
how  poor  and  weak  and  helpless  we  are  ; and 
how  great  and  loving  and  helpful  God  is  ; and 
so  we  need  not  wonder  that,  with  a people  so 
slow  to  learn,  the  lesson  should  extend  over 
forty  years.  But  though  it  takes  a long  time  to 
teach  it  practically,  we  can  see  it  very  readily 
in  a picture  ; and  it  is  painted  there  in  charac- 
ters quite  large  and  striking,  on  this  Marah  page 
of  Israel's  history.  What  had  become  of  that 
splendid  faith  in  God  which  found  expression 
in  the  lied  Sea  song?  Why  did  it  never  occur 
to  these  people  that  lie  who  had  opened  a way 
through  the  sea  could  very  easily  provide  for 
them  in  the  desert?  The  truth  is,  that  while 
faith  is  very  easy  after  a great  deliverance,  it  is 
exceeding  hard  before  it.  When  our  hearts  are  j 
tilled  with  gratitude  to  God  at  a time  when  j 

there  is  nothing  to  try  ns,  It t us  not  build  too  1 
. i 

much  upon  it  as  an  evidence  of  Christian  char- 
acter. fur  it  *may  not  be  so  certain  after  all  ] 
whether  it  is  God  nr  self  we  are  in  love  with.  ^ 
The  test  will  be  when  sorrow  comes,  when  you  , 
are  thirsty,  and,  stooping  down  to  drink,  you  j 
find  the  waters  bitter  — then  if  you  can  still 
praise  God,  and  tins!  his  love  and  power,  you  j 
prove  yourself  a disciple  indeed.  But  with  , 
many  the  time  of  trial  is  a time  of  humiliating 
disclosures  of  weakness  and  faithlessness,  as  it 
was  in  the  ease  of  Israel  so  lately  triumphant, 
b it  whose  very  first  trouble  was  too  much  for 
them.  But  God  does  not  leave  his  people  thus. 
lla\ing  taught  them  the  sad  lesson  of  what  they  | 
are.  ho  presently  comforts  them  by  showing  j 


1 them  what  he  is.  As  soon  as  they  eried  to  him 
i he  found  (how  easily)  a way  to  moke  the  bitter 
waters  sweet,  and  thus  made  himself  known  as 
j Jehovah  the  Healer  (verse  2<>).  He  had  already 
fully  revealed  himself  as  Jehovah  the  Saviour, 
their  great  Deliverer  from  Egyptian  bondage. 
ITi s work  as  the  healer  of  his  people  follows 
next  in  order.  “ Bless  Jehovah,  ()  my  soul, 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits  : who  forgiveth 
all  thine  iniquities  ; who  healeth  all  thy  dis- 
eases.” 

Tho  Marah  “ statute  and  ordinance”  is  the 
first  trace  of  Law  in  God’s  dealing  with  his  peo- 
ple. Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  all  Gospel. 
They  have  had  simply  to  “ stand  still,  and  see 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord.”  Not  a word  has 
been  said  to  them  about  “ doing  that  which  is 
right  in  Ins  sight,”  and  '‘keeping  his  statutes,” 
till  now.  Thus  we  find  that  the  order  of  the 
New  Testament  is  also  the  order  of  the  Old.  It 
is  not,  “ obey  and  be  saved,”  but  ” be  saved 
and  obey."  It  is  not,  “ obey  iu  order  that  you 
may  be  saved,”  but  ” obey  because  you  have 
been  saved.”  There  had  been  certain  acts  of 
obedience,  of  course  ; but  these  were  all  in  the 
way  of  accepting  a salvation  already  provided, 

| as  for  instance  when  they  killed  the  lamb  and 
sprinkled  the  blood,  which  was  simply  their 
acceptance  of  the  atonement  provided  by  the 
Lord  ; or  again,  when  at  the  word  of  the  Lord 
they  walked  through  the  sea  ; but  up  till  this 
time  there  is  not  a single  intimation  of  good 
deeds  as  a condition  of  blessing.  God  did  not, 
give  them  his  Law  in  Egypt  and  tell  them  if 
they  kept  it  he  would  bring  them  out.  No  : lie 
first  brings  them  out,  and  then  says,  “ Keep  my 
Law.”  J.  M.  G. 

Elm,  icUk  Us  Twelve  Springs  and  Seventy  Palms. 

Ex.  15:27;  Nil.  33:9.  Wady  Ghnr- 
amlel  may  be  safely  identified  with  Klim.  The 
whole  desert  is  almost  absolutely  bare  and  bar- 
ren, but  Wady  Gliarandel  is  fringed  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  forming  a charming  oasis.  Here 
are  the  stunted  palms,  with  their  hairy  trunks 
and  dishevelled  branches.  Here,  too,  are  the 
feathery  tamarisks,  with  gnarled  boughs,  their 
leaves  dripping  with  what  the  Arabs  call  manna  ; 
and  here  is  the  acacia,  with  its  gray  foliage  and 
bright  blossoms,  tangled  by  its  desert-growth 
into  a thicket.  Pleasant  is  the  acacia  to  the  sight 
wearied  by  the  desert  glare  : but  it  has  a higher 
and  holier  interest,  as  the  tree  of  the  ” Burning 
Bush”  and  the  ” shittim-wood  ” of  the  taber- 
nacle. J.  L.  P. The  Wady  Gharandel  is  one 

of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  desert.  It  de- 
scends from  the  east  along  the  base  of  a lidge 
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of  limestone  fully  two  thousand  feet  in  eleva 
tion.  To  the  west,  bordering  the  sea,  was  the 
corresponding  limestono  ridge  of  Jehel  Ham- 
man,  at  the  base  of  which  breaks  forth  the  warm 
springs  of  the  Ham  man  Faroun.  I lull 

Just  below  the  point  where  the  road  crosses 
[Wady  Gharandel],  several  water  holes  are 
found,  w’hich  have  been  frequently  described. 
But  it  is  not  generally  known  how  large  a sup 
ply  of  water  is  to  be  found  about  two  miles 
lower  down  the  wady.  A stream  here  gradually 
oozes  out  from  the  bed  of  the  wady,  and  soon 
forms  considerable  pools  of  water,  which  are 
overgrowm  with  rushes,  and  affords  a favorite 
resort  for  wild  ducks  and  other  birds.  An 
abundant  supply  of  water  is  to  be  found  here 
during  the  whole  year.  The  banks  of  the 
stream  and  dry  pools  from  which  the  water  has 
evaporated  are  often  covered  with  a white  de- 
posit of  natron,  and  the  standing  water  is  brack- 
ish and  unwholesome  ; but  when  running 
briskly  and  freshly  drnw’n,  it  is  very  drinkable, 
and  the  traveller’s  water-skins  are  generally 
tilled  here  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  south. 
The  lowrer  portions  of  Wady  Gharandel  are  well 
clothed  with  tamarisks  and  palms.  Holland. 

A very  large  area  around  was  enclosed  by  a 

sheltering  circle  of  hills,  perhaps  sixty  feet 
high  ; and  as  we  looked  back  upon  the  place  on 
leaving  it,  we  could  not  help  thinking  what  an 
admirable  and  inviting  spot  for  a large  encamp- 
ment. The  water  we  found  to  be  excellent— as 
good  as  the  Nile  water.  And  nowhere  on  the 
peninsula  except  at  Wady  Feiran  did  we  find  it 
so  copious.  Nearly  every  traveller  and  scholar 
from  the  time  of  Burekhardt  have  recognized 
this  as  the  1*11  i m of  the  Bible,  where  were  twelve 
wells  of  water  and  threescore  and  ten  palm- 
trees.  The  relative  situation,  next  to  Marah 
and  a very  short  march  from  it,  the  abundant 
W'ater  and  the  trees,  and  all  the  peculiarly 
marked  and  inviting  features  of  the  place,  make 
the  supposition  in  the  highest  degree  credible, 
and  render  it  even  improbable  that  it  should 
not  have  been  occupied  as  a camping-place. 
S.  C.  B. 

This  refreshing  valley  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  resting  place  of  the  sons  of  Israel  after 
their  departure  from  Egypt.  Here,  accord 
ingly,  they  remained  for  the  space  of  three 
weeks  {1G  : 1),  during  which  they  had  leisure  to 
accommodate  themselves  in  some  measure  to 
desert  life  and  to  the  habits  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. M. 

Klim  presents  the  same  contrast  to  Marah  as 
the  temptation  on  the  part  of  God  to  the  fruit 
of  that  temptation,  or  as  the  state  of  heart 


’ evinced  by  the  murmuring  people  to  the  loving 
kindness  and  merev  of  Jehovah.  Mar  ah  was 
the  representative  of  the  desert,  so  far  as  it  was 
the  scene  of  trial  and  discipline  ; Elim.  so  far 
as  it  was  the  place  in  which  a covenant  was 
made  with  God,  and  his  gracious  guidance  was 
enjoyed.  Elim  was  a place  expressly  prepared 
for  Israel,  for  *it  bore  the  characteristic  mark 
of  the  nation,  in  the  number  of  its  w'ells  and 
palm-trees  : there  was  a well  for  every  tribe 
ready  to  refresh  both  man  and  beast,  and  tbe 
shade  of  a palm-tree  for  the  tent  of  every  one 
| of  the  elders  of  the  people  (eh.  2J  : 9).  K. 

Their  bitter  disappointment  at  first,  and 
God’s  merciful  interposition,  bad  begun  to  teach 
them  that  everything  of  good  must  come  from 
God.  They  were  beginning  to  learn  this  great 
lesson  of  faith  ; and  now  these  twelve  wells  and 
seventy  palm-trees  were  from  him  also  ; and  his 
previous  discipline  with  them  made  them  feel 
this.  It  is  one  lesson  of  faith,  perhaps  the 
latest  learned,  and  also  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
proofs  of  faith,  to  receive  our  daily  mercies  as 
from  God.  This  is  the  life  of  faith  amid 
sense.  What  are  onr  daily  mercies  but  daily 
miracles,  daily  and  remarkable  interpositions 
of  God’s  mercy,  preventing  the  ordinary  course 
: of  nature?  It  is  quite  out  of  tbe  course  of  11a 
tore  for  a rebellious  race  to  receive  mercies,  and 
it  is  only  by  God  s interposition  in  Christ  that 
we  do  receive  them  ; a greater  miracle  by  far 
than  when  God  interposed  to  heal  the  fountain 
in  the  desert.  Justice  to  the  full  would  he  the 
course  of  nature,  but  the  supernatural  cross  in- 
tervenes, and  miracles  of  mercy  are  wrought  for 
us.  Our  life  is  a perpetual  miracle.  It  is  a 
proof  of  faith  to  feel  this,  and  it  is  a Messed  life 
of  faith  to  live  thus  upon  God.  Cheever. 

Is  there  ever  a Marah  without  an  Elim  near 
I it,  if  only  we  follow  on  in  the  way  the  Lord 
I marks  out  for  us  through  the  wilderness?  The 
i notice  of  Elim  occupies  less  than  four  lines, 
while  there  are  as  many  verses  in  the  record  of 
Marah,  and  a whole  chapter  following  about  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin  ; and  we  are  apt  to  draw7  the 
! hasty  inference  that  the  bitter  experiences  were 
the  rule,  and  the  delightful  ones  the  exception. 
And  so  it  often  seems  in  the  checkered  life. of 
the  tried  disciple  of  the  Lord.  But  look  again. 
The  bitter  time  at  Marah  was  quite  short, 
though  it  ocenpies  a great  deal  of  space  in  the 
history.  These  four  verses  tell  the  slory  prob- 
ably of  as  many  hours  or  less.  But  the  four 
lines  about  Elim  are  the  story  of  three  weeks, 

1 during  which  they  encamped  there  by  the 
waters.”  When  troubles  come,  the  time  seems 
long  ; when  troubles  have  gone,  the  time  seems 
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short  ; and  so  many  are  apt  to  think  that  they 
are  hardly  dealt  with,  whereas  if  they  would 
look  more  carefully  into  the  Lord's  dealings 
with  them,  they  might  tind  that  they  have  far 
more  to  he  thankful  for  than  to  grieve  over. 
Honrs  at  Marah  are  followed  by  weeks  at  Elim. 
.3.  51.  G. 

Nil.  33  : 10.  Encampment  by  the  Red  Sea. 
After  passing  the  IFudy  Tayibeh , the  route  de- 
scends through  a detile  on  to  a beautiful  pehhly 
beaeh.  the  Encampment  by  the  Red  Sea,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Numbers  next  to  Elim,  but  is 
omitted  in  Exodus.  Here  the  Israelites  had 
their  last  view  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  shores  of 

Egypt.  P.  S. The  plain  at  the  mouth  of 

Wady  Tayibeh  lias  been  suggested  as  the  prob- 
able site  of  the  Encampment  by  the  Red  Sea.  As 
from  a comparison  of  the  various  routes  we  (of 
the  Ordnance  Survey)  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  Israelites  must  have  taken  the 
lower  route  by  the  sea-shore,  and  as  the  Wady 
Tayibeh  is  the  only  valley  by  which  the3r  could 
have  descended  to  the  sea  shore  after  crossing 
Wady  Gharandel,  we  acquiesced  in  this  identi- 
fication. Palmer.  (See  map,  Sec..  98.) 

If  they  proceeded  south  from  the  Wady  Ghar- 
andel or  the  Wady  Useit,  they  cannot  have 
reached  the  Red  Sea  by  any  other  route  than 
through  the  Wady  Tayibeh;  for  there  is  a range 
of  mountains  at  the  south  of  the  Wady  Useit 
which  approaches  so  nearly  to  the  sea  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossille  to  pass  along  the  shore.  The 
Israelites  must  therefore  have  gone  round  these 
mountains.  The  next  valley,  the  Wady  Thai , 
which  passes  through  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
merely  as  a narrow  gorge,  must  also  have  been 
crossed.  They  then  arrived  at  Wady  Shebekeh, 
from  which  the  Wady  Tayibeh  branches  off  tow- 
ard the  east  and  leads  to  the  sea-shore.  “We 
reached,”  says  Strauss  (p.  142),  **  the  broad  and 
beautiful  valley  of  Tayibeh,  which  is  covered 
with  tamarisks  and  fresh  herbage.  The  valley 
winds  about  between  steep  rocks,  and  frequently 
appears  to  lead  into  an  enclosure  from  which 
there  is  no  outlet,  until  suddenly  an  opening  is 
discovered  at  the  side.  After  travelling  about 
eight  hours  from  Gharandel,  we  arrived  onee 
more  at  the  Red  Sea  (near  Ras  Zelimeh).  To  the 


north  the  mountains  and  roeks  came  close  upon 
the  sea,  but  toward  the  south  a plain  opened  be- 
fore ns,  which  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  wild 
and  rugged  rocky  formations.”  This  was  un- 
doubtedly the  station  of  the  children  of  Israel 
by  the  Red  Sea.  The  sandy  plain,  on  which 
there  is  a great  quantify  of  vegetation,  runs 
along  by  the  sea-shore  for  three  or  four  miles, 
and  is  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth  ; 
bnt  after  this  the  rocky  wall  approaches  so 
nearly  to  the  sea,  that  it  is  only  at  the  ebb  that 
there  is  any  road  at  all.  K. 

Suddenly  the  cliffs  opened,  and  before  us  lay 
the  Red  Sea,  beyond  which  was  a range  of 
mountains,  the  line  of  which  was  broken  by 
peaks  shooting  up  here  and  there,  like  the  eliffs 
of  Capri  or  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipel- 
ago. It  was  now  five  o clock,  and  the  sun  was 
sinking  in  the  west,  so  that  every  point  of  that 
long  serrated  ridge  stood  up  sharp  and  clear 
against  the  sky.  Here  was  a scene  which  no 
artist  could  transfer  to  canvas.  We  had  before 
us  at  onee  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and 

mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  Field. 

Turning  the  corner  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  our 
tents  stood  on  the  left,  the  Red  Sea  glistened 
and  rippled  in  front,  and  a spacious  area  lay 
spread  out  between  the  hillside  and  the  water’s 
edge.  It  was  a sandy  plain,  extending  some  four 
or  five  miles  along  t lie  shore,  shut  in  by  a range 
of  wild  eliffs,  and  terminated  by  a high  prom- 
ontory on  the  north,  and  a rocky  wall  approach- 
ing close  to  the  sea  on  the  south.  There  is 
scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  here  was  the  “ En- 
campment by  the  Sea,”  and  that  down  this  very 
valley  of  Tayibeh  the  Israelites  had  travelled 
before  us.  Here  was  room  for  a great  camp. 
S.  C.  B. 

In  a host  like  that  of  the  Israelites,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  two  millions  of  people,  with 
many  flocks,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
they  all  marched  in  one  body.  More  probably 
the  stations,  as  enumerated,  refer  rather  to  the 
headquarters  of  Moses  and  the  elders,  with  a 
portion  of  the  people,  who  kept  near  them  ; 
while  other  portions  preceded  or  followed  them 
I at  various  distances,  as  the  convenience  of  water 
‘ and  pasturage  might  dictate.  Robinson. 
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Section  97. 

THE  WILDERNESS  OF  SIN  (EL  MAIIKHA).  BREAD  RAINED  FROM  HEAVEN  ; 
QUAILS  COVERING  THE  CAMP. 

Exodus  1C  : 1-36.  Nu.  33  : II. 

JVu.  33  11  And  they  journeyed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin. 

16  1 And  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  came  unto  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 

which  is  between  Elim  and  Sinai,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  mouth  after 

2 their  departing  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  chil 

3 dren  of  Israel  murmured  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron  in  the  wilderness  : and  the 
children  of  Israel  said  unto  them,  Would  that  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  fiesb  pots,  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the 
full  ; for  ye  have  brought  us  forth  into  this  wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole  assembly 

4 with  hunger.  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Moses,  Behold,  1 will  rain  bread  from 
heaven  for  you  ; and  the  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a day’s  portion  every  day, 

5 that  I may  prove  them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my  law,  or  no.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  on  the  sixth  day,  that  they  shall  prepare  that  which  they  bring  in,  and  it 

6 shall  be  twice  as  much  as  they  gather  daily.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  said  unto  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  At  even,  then  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath  brought  you  out 

7 from  the  land  of  Egypt  : and  in  the  morning,  then  ye  shall  see  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  ; for  that  he  heareth  your  murmurings against  the  Lord  : and  what  are  we,  that 

8 ye  murmur  against  us  ? And  Moses  said,  This  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  shall  give  you 
in  the  evening  flesh  to  eat,  and  in  the  morning  bread  to  the  fall  ; for  that  the  Lord 
heareth  your  murmurings  which  ye  murmur  against  him  : and  what  are  we  ? your 

9 murmurings  are  not  against  us,  but  against  the  Lord.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron, 
Say  unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  Come  near  before  the  Lord  : 

10  for  he  hath  heard  your  murmurings.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Aaron  spake  unto  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  looked  toward  the  wilderness, 

11  and,  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Loud  appeared  in  the  cloud.  And  the  Lord  spake 

12  unto  Moses,  saying,  I have  heard  the  murmurings  of  the  children  of  Israel  ; speak 
unto  them,  saying,  At  even  ye  shall  eat  flesh,  and  in  the  morning  ye  shall  be  filled 

13  with  bread  ; and  ye  shall  know  that  I am  the  Lord  your  God.  And  it  came  to  pass 
at  even,  that  the  quails  came  up,  and  covered  the  camp  : and  in  the  morning  the 

14  dew  lay  round  about  the  camp.  And  when  the  dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold, 
upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness  a small  round  thing,  small  as  the  hoar  frost  on  the  . 

15  ground.  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another,  What  is 
it  ? for  they  wist  not  what  it  was.  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  It  is  the  bread  which 

16  the  Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat.  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded, 
Gather  ye  of  it  every  man  according  to  his  eating  ; an  omer  a head,  according  to  the 
number  of  your  persons,  shall  ye  take  it,  every  man  for  them  which  are  in  his  tent. 

17  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered  some  more,  some  less.  And  when 

18  they  did  mete  it  with  an  omer,  he  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he 
that  gathered  little  had  no  lack  ; they  gathered  every  man  according  to  his  eating. 

19  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  Let  no  man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning.  Notwithstaml 

20  ing  they  hearkened  not  unto  Moses  ; but  some  of  them  left  of  it  until  the  morning, 

21  and  it  bred  worms,  and  stank  : and  Moses  was  wroth  with  them.  And  they  gathered 
it  morning  by  morning,  every  man  according  to  his  eating  : and  when  the  sun  waxed 

22  hot,  it  melted.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as 
much  bread,  two  omers  for  each  one  : and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  came 

23  and  told  Moses.  And  he  said  unto  them.  This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken, 
To-morrow  is  a solemn  rest,  a holy  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  : bake  that  which  ye  will 
bake,  and  seethe  that  which  ye  will  seethe  ; and  all  that  remaineth  over  lay  up  for 

24  you  to  be  kept  until  the  morning.  And  they  laid  it  up  till  the  morning,  as  Moses 
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25  bade  : and  it  did  not  stink,  neither  was  there  any  worm  therein.  And  Moses  said, 
Kat  that  to-day  ; for  to-day  is  a sabbath  unto  the  Lord  : to-day  ye  shall  not  tind  it 

26  in  tlie  held.  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it  ; but  on  the  seventh  day  is  t lie  sabbath,  in 

27  it  there  shall  be  none.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  there  went  out 

28  some  of  the  people  for  to  gather,  and  they  found  none.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 

29  Moses,  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws?  See,  for  that 
the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  day  the 
bread  of  two  days  ; abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place,  let  no  mail  go  out  of  his  place 

30  on  the  seventh  day.  So  the  people  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  And  the  house  of 

31  Israel  called  the  name  thereof  Manna  : and  it  was  like  coriander  seed,  white  ; and 

32  the  taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  made  with  honey.  And  Moses  said,  This  is  the  thing 
which  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  Let  an  omerful  of  it  he  kept  for  your  genera 
lions  ; that  they  may  see  the  bread  wherewith  I fed  yon  in  the  wilderness,  when  1 

33  brought  you  forth  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  take  a pot, 
and  put  an  omerful  of  manna  therein,  and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord,  to  he  k^pt  for 

34  your  generations.  As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  Aaron  laid  it.  up  before  the 

35  Testimony,  to  be  kept.  And  the  childreu  of  Israel  did  eat  the  manna  forty  years 


until  they  came  to  a land  inhabited 
36  tlie  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

I.  The  next  station  is  the  1 1 1 h ler ness  of  Sin,  | 
which  we  would  identify  with  El  Markha,  an 
extensive  plain  on  the  coast,  open,  level,  covered  J 
in  parts  with  slight  vegetation,  and  well  suited  i 

for  a large  encampment.  Wilson. South  of 

the  Encampment  by  the  Sea  (at  the  mouth  of 
Wady  Tayibeh)  the  mountains  approach  nearer 
to  the  sea,  but  sufficient  space  is  left  for  a road  | 
along  tlie  shore  for  several  miles  until  the  moun 
tains  again  recede  and  the  plain  of  El  Markka  is  [ 
readied.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
plain  marks  the  site  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sin, 
where  tlie  children  of  Israel  made  u long  halt,  j 
and  where  God  gave  them  bread  from  heaven, 
and  they  were  fed  with  manna  and  quails.  This  j 
plain  extends  as  far  south  as  Wady  Feiran,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  live  miles.  Like  most 
of  the  coast  plains,  it  is  somewhat  barren  now  ; 
still,  it.  is  not  without  some  vegetation,  and 
probably  in  former  days,  when  the  rainfall  was  , 
larger,  and  the  drainage  from  tlie  mountains 
descended  gradually,  instead  of  sweeping  every 
thing  before  it  by  a Hood  as  at  the  present  time, 
it  would  have  afforded  excellent  pasturage. 
Holland.  (See  map,  Sec.  '38.) 

FittecMilli  day  of  second  month. 
When  precisely  one  month  had  passed  since 
their  departure  out  of  Egypt  (compare  Nil.  33  : 3),  ^ 
they  murmured  again,  this  time  for  want  of  , 
bread.  It  was  by  means  of  such  privations  and 
trials  that  God  was  testing  the  fidelity  of  his 
people,  and  imparting  to  them  a better  ac-  | 
quaintiuiee  with  lnmself,  with  the  resources  at 
his  command,  and  of  his  readiness  to  employ  | 
them  for  their  benefit,  and  thus  training  them 
to  a more  devoted  attachment  to  his  service  | 
(De. '8:15,  16).  That  faith  in  God  which  can 


; they  did  eat  the  manna,  until  they  came  unto 
Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  on  ephuh. 

trust  him  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  prosperity, 
hut  which  grows  faint  and  fails  in  tlie  time  of 
privation  and  peril,  has  great  need  of  being 
strengthened —if,  indeed,  it  deserves  the  name 
of  faith.  One  great  object  of  God’s  dealings 
with  his  children  in  this  world  is  the  same  that 
he  had  in  view  in  the  discipline  of  the  wilderness 

-namely,  to  train  them  to  the  exercise  of  faith 
in  him,  and  to  develop  and  strengthen  that 
faith.  W.  H.  G. 

I{.  The  stores  of  wheat,  flour,  and  food  of 
various  kinds,  brought  from  Egypt,  which  must 
have  been  enormous  to  have  lasted  so  long,  be- 
gan to  fail,  in  spite  of  any  additions  which  may 
have  been  procured  at  their  last  station.  Water 
had  failed  them  before,  and  the  intolerable 
agonies  of  thirst  had  raised  murmurs  against 
Moses.  Famine  now  threatened,  and  iri  the 
presence  of  this  new  fear,  the  miracles  of  the 
past  were  forgotten.  Geikie. 

Would  that  we  liad  died  by  tlie 
baud  of  tlie  Lord.  And  by  whose  hand 
would  they  die  if  they  perished  by  famine? 
God  carried  them  forth  ; God  restrained  his 
creatures  from  them  ; and  while  they  are  ready 
to  die  thus,  they  cry,  “ Oh,  that  we  hud  died  by 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  !’ ' It  is  the  folly  of  men 
that  in  immediate  judgments  they  can  see  God’s 
hand,  not  in  those  whose  second  causes  are 
sensible  ; whereas  God  holds  himself  equally 
interested  in  all,  challenging  that  there  is  no 
evil  in  tlie  city  lmt  from  him  (see  Amos  3 :6). 
It  is  hut  one  hand  and  many  instruments  that 
God  strikes  us  with.  It  is  our  want  of  faith 
that  in  risible  means  we  ‘ see”  not  4‘  Hixi  that  is 
invisible . ” Bp.  II. 

Their  faith  was  sorely  tried.  A military  man 
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who  has  witnessed  the  difficulty  of  providing  a ' 
regular  supply  of  victuals  even  in  a peopled 
country  for  a largo  body  of  men,  whether  by 
] mi-chase  or  by  enlorced  contribution,  can  better 
than  any  other  person  appreciate  the  faith  re- 
quired from  Moses  when  he  undertook  to  lead 
into  “ the  waste  howling  wilderness,  " where  no 
provisions  existed  or  could  he  obtained  by  force 
or  purchase,  a people  whose  numbers  exceeded 
by  threefold  the  largest  army  which  the  am- 
bition or  pride  of  man  ever  brought  together. 
We  have  often  had  occasion  to  reflect  upon  this 
fact,  and  have  always  returned  to  it  with  new 
and  Increased  astonishment  at  the  “ largeness 
of  heart"  it  is  possible  for  God  to  bestow  on 
man  in  that  he  gave  such  incredible  capacity 
of  faith  to  Moses  as  enabled  him  to  believe 
that  the  immense  host  which  he  jail  led  from 
amid  the  fatness  of  Egypt  would,  by  the  power 
of  God's  bountiful  right  band,  be  sustained  in 
the  wilderness.  Kit. 

We  sat  by  tlie  flesli  pot*,  ami  we 
(lid  cat  bread  lo  I lie  lull.  What  vivid 
likenesses  we  still  have  of  those  old  flesh  pots  ! 
For  what  the  flesh  pots  were  to  the  complain- 
ing Hebrews  on  their  way  to  Canaan,  the  steeds 
of  sin  are  to  men  yet,  when  the  Good  Spirit  is 
striving  to  get  us  out  of  our  low-  estate  into  “ the 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God  ’’  It  is  the  sheer- 
est assumption  and  shallowest  sing-song  that  we 
hear  from  those  who  speak  of  man’s  natural  as- 
piration for  moral  excellence.  Man  has  no  such 
natural  aspiration.  From  the  lowest  grade  of 
life  to  the  lottiest  that  we  know'  on  the  planet 

that  is,  from  a plant  to  a saint  there  is  al- 
ways a tendency  to  deteriorale  and  retrograde 
Never  in  history  was  it  known  that  a barbarous 
tribe  or  nation  reformed  itself  from  w ithin,  so 
as  to  recover  itself  to  moral  excellence  and 
honor.  What  arrant  nonsense  it  is  to  talk  of 
mankind  self-evolving  from  vice  to  virtue  ; for 
not  only  is  such  a thing  unknown,  but,  by  tbe 
flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  this  is  known  : that  when 
the  loving  Father  in  heaven  by  a mighty  hand 
begins  to  bring  men  out  of  the  bondage  of  sin, 
how  they  hunger  to  get  back  again  ! With  row. 

1.  I will  rain  bread  from  heaven. 
God  hears  the  murmurings  of  Israel  and  is 
grieved  with  this  generation,  and  yet  continues 
his  care  of  them,  as  the  tender  parent  of  the 
froward  child.  He  promises  them  a speedy, 
sufficient,  and  constant  supply.  TI. To  edu- 

cate their  faith  they  were  suffered  to  endure 
this  distress.  It  had  been  as  easy  for  God  to 
anticipate  and  prevent  their  w'ants  as  to  satisfy 
them  when  they  were  expressed.  Tbit  so  he 
deals  not  with  the  children  to  whom  he  is  teach- 


ing the  great  lessons  of  his  school,  and  God 

dealt  with  them  as  with  his  children.  Kit. 

God  does  not  take  the  rod  to  his  whimpering 
children,  but  rather  tries  to  win  them  by  pa 
tience,  and  to  shame  their  unbelief  by  his  swift 
and  overabundant  answers  to  their  complaints. 
When  he  must,  he  punishes  ; but  when  be  can, 
he  complies.  * Faith  is  the  condition  of  our  re- 
ceiving his  highest  gifts  ; but  even  unbelief 
touches  his  heart  with  pity,  and  what  he  can 
give  to  it,  he  does,  if  it  may  be  melted  into 
trust.  The  farther  men  stray  from  him,  the 
more  tender  aud  penetrating  his  recalling  voice. 
We  multiply  transgressions,  he  multiplies 
mercies.  A.  M. 

Gather  a day's  portion  every  day. 

He  would  not  bestow  a large  supply  at  once, 
which  they  might  store  up  for  future  use  ; but 
he  would  supply  their  daily  w'ants  day  by  day, 
thus  keeping  them  mindful  of  their  constant 
1 dependence  a dependence  which  is  just  as  real 
in  those  who  have  laid  by  the  largest  stores, 
though  it  may  not  be  so  obvious  nor  so  keenly 
lelt.  God  had  another  design  in  granting  them 
their  supplies  only  as  they  w'ere  needed.  This 
is  stated  in  the  next  clause  —That  1 may  pro  re 
them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my  Law , or  no . The 
regulations  given  respecting  the  manna  afforded 
tests  of  their  obedience.  W . H.  G.- — -To  prove 
them,  whether  they  would  follow’  him  implicitly, 
depending  upon,  ami  taking  such  provision  as 
he  sent,  and  under  the  conditions  that  he  dis 
pensed  it,  God  w'ould  now  miraculously  supply 
their  w'ants.  Bread  and  meat  would  be  given 
them,  both  directly  sent  from  God,  yet  both  so 
1 given  that  while  unbelief  wras  inexcusable,  it 
1 should  still  be  possible.  Alike  in  the  41  rain  of 
bread  from  heaven,"  in  the  ordinance  of  its  in- 
gathering, and  in  the  Sabbath  law  of  its  sancti- 
fied use,  did  God  prove  Israel— even  as  he  now 
proves  us  : whether  wre  will  “ wTalk  in  his  Law', 
or  no.”  A.  E. 

5.  They  shall  gather  twice  as  much  as  on 
ordinary  days,  as  it  is  explained  in  verse  ‘22. 
It  was  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  their  going 
out  to  seek  their  food  on  the  seventh  day,  or 
the  Sabbath,  and  is  evidence  that  the  Sabbath 
was  observed,  and  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was 
known,  before  the  Ten  Commandments  weie 
proclaimed  from  the  summit  of  Sinai.  These 
declarations  of  the  Lord  to  Moses  are  only  sum 
marily  stated  ; further  particulars  are  left  to  be 
gathered  from  Moses’  repetition  of  them  to  the 
people  in  the  verses  that  follow'. 

<L  Then  *Iiall  yc  know  that  I he 
Lord  hath  brought  yon  out  from  llie 
hind  of  E$;ypt.  You  shall  have  an  evidence 
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of  liis  presence  and  power,  proving  that  it  is 
not  we,  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  have  brought 
yon  forth  into  this  wilderness  (verse  3),  but  Je- 
hovah himself.  W.  H.  G. After  all  the  mir- 

acles they  had  seen,  they  appear  still  to  sup- 
pose that  their  being  brought  out  of  Egypt 
was  the  work  of  Moses  and  Aaron  ; for  though 
the  miracles  they  had  already  seen  were  con- 
vincing for  the  time,  yet  as  soon  as  they  had 
passed  by  they  relapsed  into  their  former  infi- 
delity. God  therefore  saw  it  necessary  to  give 
them  a daily  miracle,  in  the  fall  of  the  manna, 
that  they  might  have  the  proof  of  his  Divine  in- 
terposition constantly  before  their  eyes.  Thus 
they  knew  that  Jehoruh  had  brought  them  out, 
and  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
A.  C. 

9.  To  show  the  more  clearly  that  these  deal- 
ings were  from  the  Lord,  they  were  bidden  j 
“ come  near  before  Jehovah,”  and  “ behold  the 
glory  of  Jehovah,”  as  it  “appeared  in  the' 
cloud.”  That  Presence  ought  to  have  prevented 
their  murmuring,  or  rather  changed  it  iuto  • 
prayer  and  praise.  And  so  it  always  is  that 
before  God  supplies  our  wants  he  shows  us  that 
his  presence  had  been  near,  and  he  reveals  his  j 
glory.  That  Presence  is  in  itself  sufficient  ; for 
no  good  thing  shall  be  wantiug  to  them  that 
trust  in  him.  A.  E. 

10.  While  Aaron  was  speaking  the  attention 
of  the  people  was  attracted  toward  the  desert, 
where  the  glory  of  Jehovah  flashed  out  from 
the  cloud  with  majestic  brilliancy,  to  attest  the 
truth  of  the  words  of  reproof  and  promise 

which  were  spoken  by  his  servants.  K. It 

enhances  our  wonder  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
should  be  seen  by  the  children  of  Israel  at  or 
about  the  time  of  their  murmurings,  and  that  j 
such  repeated  manifestations  should  have  thus  j 
been  thrown  away  upon  them— as  if  the  con- j 
stancy  of  miracles  made  them  cease  to  be  mir- 
aculous, or  at  least  cease  to  have  the  effect  of 
miracles.  Another  and  stupendous  miracle  of 
forty  years’  standing  was  now  to  commence  ; 
and  this  to  make  them  know— what  by  this  time  ^ 
they  might  have  well  known  that  he,  under 
whose  guidance  they  were,  was  the  Lord  their 
God.  T.  C. 

11.  12,  Here  is  the  Lord’s  definite  promise  , 

of  flesh  at  even  and  of  bread  in  the  morning,  to  1 
which  Moses  had  referred  in  verses  0-8.  13-15.  1 

Following  the  promise  is  the  record  of  fulfil 
meat,  by  the  quails  that  covered  the  camp  at 
even,  and  the  manna  that  lay  upon  the  face  of  i 
the  wilderness  when  the  dew  was  gone  up  in  , 
the  morning.  B. 

13.  As  evening  gathered  around  the  camp,  ( 


| the  air  became  darkened.  An  extraordinary 
flight  of  quails,  such  as  at  that  season  of  the 
year  passes  northward  from  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  interior,  was  over  the  camp.  The  mir- 
aeulousness  ehiefly  consisted  in  the  extraordi- 
nary number,  the  seasonable  arrival,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  these 

(juails  came.  A.  E. God  gave  quails  to  his 

people  twice  : once,  on  this  occasion,  a short 
time  after  they  had  passed  the  Bed  Sea  ; and 
a second  time  at  the  encampment  called  Ktbroih- 
hattaavah,  or  the  graves  of  lust.  Both  of  these 
happened  in  the  spring,  when  the  quails  pass 
from  Asia  into  Europe.  Then  they  are  found 
in  great  quantities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean.  God,  by  a wind,  drove 
them  within  and  about  the  camp  of  Israel  ; and 
in  this  the  miracle  consists  that  they  were 
brought  so  seasonably  to  the  place,  and  in  so 
great  numbers,  as  to  suffice  two  or  three  mill- 
ions of  persons  longer  than  a month.  Calmet. 

It  was  not  of  any  natural  instincl,  but  from 
the  overruling  power  of  their  Creator,  that  these 
quails  came  to  the  desert.  Needs  must  they 
come  whom  God  brings.  His  hand  is  in  all  the 
motions  of  his  meanest  creatures.  Not  only  we, 
but  they  move  in  him.  As  not  many  quails,  so 
not  one  sparrow  falls  without  him  : how  much 
more  are  the  actions  of  his  best  creature,  man, 
directed  by  his  providence  ! Who  can  distrust 
the  provision  of  the  great  Housekeeper  of  the 
world,  when  he  sees  how  he  can  furnish  his 
tables  at  pleasure?  God  delights  to  have  us 
live  in  a continual  dependence  upon  his  provi- 
dence, and  each  day  renew  the  acts  of  our  faith 
and  thankfulness.  Bp . II. 

1-1.  The  dew  is  the  gift  of  heaven,  which  fer- 
tilizes the  ground  and  causes  it  to  bring  forth 
bread.  But  in  the  desert  the  dew  can  produce 
no  effect,  because  there  is  nothing  sown.  If, 
then,  notwithstanding  this,  the  dew  still  brought 
them  bread,  it  was  truly  the  bread  of  heaven. 

Ilium. God  gives  them  meat  of  kings  and 

bread  of  angels.  Never  prince  was  so  served  in 
his  greatest  pomp  as  these  rebellious  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness.  God  loves  to  over-deserve  of 
men,  and  to  exceed  not  only  their  sins,  but 
their  very  desires,  in  mercy.  How  good  shall 
we  find  him  to  those  that  please  him,  since  he 
is  so  gracious  to  offenders  ! Bp.  II. 

15.  A sum  1 1 round  tiling,  small  ns 
(lie  hoar  frost  on  (lie  ground.  The 
people  did  not  comprehend  it,  and  asked  one 
another,  “What  is  this?”  The  Hebrew  of 
which  being  Man-hu,  caused  the  name  of  Manna 
to  be  given  to  it.  Moses  was  able  to  answer  the 
question.  Ho  told  them  that  this  was  the  sub- 
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stance  which,  in  the  place  of  bread,  God  des- 
tined for  their  substantial  food  —their  staff  of 
life.  It  was  to  fait  every  morning,  except  on 
the  Sabbath  day  ; but  on  the  day  preceding  that 
a double  quantity  would  fall,  as  a supply  for 

the  two  days.  Kit. The  whole  of  the  gilt 

was  a continual  training,  and  therefore  a con- 
tinual test,  for  faith.  God  willed  to  let  his  gifts 
come  in  this  hand-to-mouth  fashion,  though  he 
could  have  provided  at  onee  what  would  have 
obviously  lasted  them  all  their  wilderness  life, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  habituated  to  cling 
to  him,  and  that  their  daily  bread  might  he 
doubly  for  their  nourishment,  feeding  their 
bodies  and  strengthening  that  faith  which,  to 
them  as  to  us,  is  the  condition  of  all  blessed- 
ness. God  lets  our  blessings,  too,  trickle  to  us 
drop  by  drop,  instead  of  pouring  them  in  a Hood 
all  at  once  upon  us,  for  the  samo  reason.  A.  M. 

18.  Keep  ever  before  you  a firm  intention  of 
serving  God  always  and  with  your  whole  heart, 
and  then  “ take  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
only  strive  to  do  vonr  very  best  “ to-day.” 
When  to-morrow  arrives,  it  will  have  become 
l*  to-day,”  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
take  thought  for  it.  In  all  such  matters  we 
must  have  absolute  trust  and  confidence  in 
God  : we  must  gather  our  provision  of  manna 
for  the  day  that  is  passing,  no  more  ; never 
doubting  bnt  that  God  will  send  it  again  to- 
morrow, and  the  next  day,  and  as  long  as  we 

need  it.  Francis  de  Sales. Happiness,  like 

manna,  is  to  be  gathered  in  the  grains  and  en 
joyed  every  day  ; it  will  not  keep  ; it  cannot  be 
accumulated  ; nor  need  we  go  out  of  ourselves, 
nor  into  remote  places  to  gather  it,  since  it  has 
rained  down  from  heaven,  at  our  very  doors,  or 
rather  within  them.  An. 

Why  did  each  receive  but  three  quarts  a 
day?  Might  not  a nutritious  and  delicious  kind 
of  food  like  this  be  stored,  and  become  an 
article  of  merchandise  and  a source  of  wealth  ? 
No,  the  Edenic  law  was  not  merely  a penalty, 
lmt  a method  of  mercy,  of  life,  and  health.  It 
required  labor.  But  there  is  a profounder  rea- 
son for  the  prayer  “ Give  us  ih>s  day  our  daily 
bread.”  We  are  to  get  out  of  to-day  all  we 
can,  and  trust  God  for  to-morrow.  We  possess 
only  what  we  can  assimilate,  so  the  miracle  does 
no  more  than  to  provide  for  one  day.  You  say 
that  you  possess  property.  No,  another  may 
more  truly  possess  it.  1 who  tarry  by  your  gar- 
den, or  the  beggar  who  feasts  upon  its  beauty 
with  appreciating  and  admiring  eyes  gets  more 
out  of  it  than  you.  You  hurry  away  to  business 
early  in  the  morning,  and  are  gone  till  dark,  too 
burdened,  it  may  be,  to  give  it  a glance.  So 


| with  your  library  or  pictures.  lie  possesses 
| who  assimilates.  If  your  wealth  makes  you  anx- 
ious, or  leads  you  to  dissipation,  then  you  pos- 
( sess  not  wealth,  but  unxiety  and  disease. 

| Braisltn. 

145-20,  With  regard  to  the  origin , the  apjn>ar- 
I anve,  and  th Q^nalure  of  the  mannay  the  Bible  con- 
j tains  the  following  particulars  : Jehovah  rained 
| it  from  heaven  (verse  4)  ; when  the  dew  fell  by 
night  upon  the  camp,  the  manna  fell  upon  it 
(Nu.  11  : 9)  ; when  the  dew  had  ascended,  it  lay 
upon  the  surface  of  the  desert,  fine,  and  like 
scales,  as  fine  as  the  hoar  frost  upon  the  earth 
(verse  14)  ; it  was  like  white  coriander  seed,  and 
tasted  like  cake  and  honey  (verse  31).  When  the 
heat  of  the  sun  became  great,  it  melted  (verse  21), 
and  therefore  had  to  be  gathered  early  in  the 
morning.  It  is  repeatedly  stated  most  emphati- 
cally that  it  supplied  the  place  of  bread.  In 
Nu.  11  : 7 it  is  compared  to  coriander  seed,  and 
' its  appearance  to  that  of  the  (bright,  transpar- 
ent) bdellium  ; the  people  ground  it  in  mills  or 
crushed  it  in  mortars,  and  then  boiled  it  in  pots 
and  made  cakes  of  it,  the  flavor  of  which  re 
sembled  the  (mild)  flavor  of  oil-cakes.  It'  it  was 
kept  till  the  morning,  it  bred  worms  (verse  20). 
We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
manna  collected,  if  we  consider  that,  according 
to  verse  16  sqq.,  a nomer  full  (not  less  than  a 
pound)  was  gathered  daily  (at  least  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sojourn  in  the  desert)  for  every 
member  of  the  congregation,  and  that  it  is 
stated  in  verse  35  that  the  children  of  Israel  ate 
manna  for  fort}'  years,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
border  of  Canaan,  tho  land  in  which  they  were 
to  dwell.  K. 

The  manna  did  not  appear  in  the  wilderness 
before  the  hour  assigned  by  Moses  in  obedience 
to  God’s  command.  No  change  of  weather  pre- 
vented the  manna  from  dropping  in  a regular 
measure  ; neither  frost,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor 
winter,  nor  summer,  interrupted  the  course  of 
its  distillation.  A quantity  sufficient  for  the 
immense  multitude  was  found  every  day,  when 
they  took  up  an  omer  for  every  individual. 
Again,  on  the  sixth  day,  the  quantity  was 
doubled,  that  they  might  lav  by  a second  omer 
for  their  Sabbath  food.  If  they  preserved  any 
beyond  their  due  allowance,  it  was  subject  to 
putrefaction,  whereas  on  the  Sabbath  day  the 
second  portion  remained  good.  Wherever  they 
were,  this  blessing  of  God  always  accompanied 
them,  while  the  neighboring  nations  lived  on 
corn,  and  the  manna  was  only  known  in  their 
| camp.  As  soon  as  they  entered  a fruitful  and 
corn -growing  country,  the  manna  ceased.  That 
| portion,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  lay  up 
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in  a vessel,  did  not  grow  corrupt.  Let  these 
points  be  well  weighed,  and  the  miracle  will  be 
more  than  sufficiently  conspicuous.  Calv. 

In  certain  parts  of  Arabia,  and  especially  in 
that  part  which  lies  around  Mount  Sinai,  a sub- 
stance has  been  always  found  very  much  re- 
sembling this  manna,  and  also  bearing  its  name 

the  juice  or  gum  of  a kind  of  tamarisk-tree, 
which  grows  in  that  region,  called  tarfa,  oozing 
out  chietly  by  night  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
collected  before  sunrise  by  the  natives.  Such  a 
fact  was  deemed  perfectly  sufficient  to  entitle 
modern  rationalists  to  conclude  that  there  was 
no  miracle  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  Israelites 
merely  collected  and  used  a natural  production 
of  the  region  where  they  sojourned  for  a period. 
But  even  supposing  the  substance  called  manna 
to  have  been  in  both  cases  precisely  the  same, 
there  was  still  ample  room  for  the  exertion  of 
miraculous  power  in  regard  to  the  quantity  ; for 
the  entire  produce  of  the  manna  found  iu  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  even  in  the  most  fruitful 
years,  does  not  exceed  seven  hundred  pounds, 
which,  on  the  most  moderate  calculation,  could 
not  have  furnished  even  the  thousandth  part 
necessary  for  o)ie  day's  supply  to  the  host  of 
Israel  ! Besides  the  enormous  disproportion, 
however,  in  regard  to  quantity,  there  were  other 
things  belonging  to  the  manna  of  Scripture 
which  clearly  distinguished  it  from  that  found 
by  naturalists — especially  its  falling  with  the 
dew,  and  on  the  ground  as  well  as  on  plants  ; 
its  consistence,  rendering  it  capable  of  being 
used  for  bread,  while  the  natural  is  rather  a sub- 
stitute for  honey  ; its  corrupting,  if  kept  be- 
yond a day  ; and  its  coming  in  double  quanti- 
ties on  the  sixth  day,  and  not  falling  at  all  on 
the  seventh.  Tf  these  properties,  along  with 
the  immense  abuudanee  iu  which  it  was  given, 
be  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  manna  of 
Scripture  a miracle,  and  that  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, it  will  be  difficult  to  say  where  anything 
really  miraculous  is  to  he  found.  P.  F. 

An  exudation  like  lmney,  produced  by  in- 
sects ; falling  on  the  ground  only  from  accident 
or  neglect,  and  at  present  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  only  to  support  one  man  for  six 
months,  has  obviously  but  few  points  of  simi- 
larity with  the”  small  round  thing,  small  as  the 
hoar  frost  on  the  ground  ; like  coriander  seed, 
white  : its  taste  like  wafers  made  with  honey  ; 
gathered  and  ground  in  mills,  and  beat  in  a 
mortar,  baked  in  pans,  and  made  into  cakes, 
and  its  taste  as  the  taste  of  fresh  oil.”  A.  P.  S 

The  natural  products  of  the  Arabian  deserts 

and  other  Oriental  regions  which  bear  the  name 
of  manna  have  not  the  qualities  or  uses  ascribed 


to  the  manna  of  Scripture.  They  are  all  condi- 
ments or  medicines,  rather  than  food  ; stimulat- 
ing or  purgative,  rather  than  nutritions  ; they 
are  produced  only  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year,  from  May  to  August,  and  not  all  the  year 
round  ; they  eome  only  in  small  quantities, 
never  affording  anything  like  fifteen  million 
pounds  a week,  which  must  have  been  requisite 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  whole  Tsraelitish  camp, 
since  each  man  had  an  oilier,  or  three  English 
quarts,  a day,  and  that  for  forty  years  ; they  can 
be  kept  for  a long  time,  and  do  not  become  use- 
less in  a day  or  two  ; they  are  just  as  liable  to 
deteriorate  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  any  other  day  ; 
nor  does  a double  quantity  fall  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  Sabbath  ; nor  would  natural  products 
cease  at  once  and  forever,  as  the  manna  is  rep- 
resented as  ceasing  in  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

P.  S. Knobel,  a sharp  scholarly  rationalist. 

sums  up  the  points  of  disagreement  thus  : The 
manna  (1)  comes  with  the  cloud  ami  dew  from 
heaven  (verses  4,  14  ; Nu.  11  : 9)  ; (2)  falls  in  such 
enormous  quantities  as  to  supply  every  person 
of  the  great  host  with  an  omer  a day  [the  moil- 
ern  product,  says  Stanley,  would  support  but 
one  man  six  months]  ; (3)  yields  every  man  ex- 
actly what  he  needs,  neither  more  nor  less  ; (4) 
falls  only  on  six  days  out  of  seven,  with  a double 
portion  on  the  sixth  ; (5)  corrupts  when  kept 
from  one  work-day  to  another,  but  keeps  per- 
fectly over  the  seventh  day  ; (fi)  is  ground  in 
mills  and  pounded  in  mortars,  which  cannot  be 
done  with  the  modern  manna  ; (7)  is  boiled,  and 
baked  into  cakes,  for  which  the  modern  manna 
is  wholly  unsuitable.  To  which  may  be  added, 
it  was  independent  of  particular  localities  and 
seasons,  and  continued  steadily  till  the  fortieth 
year  ; also  that  the  modern  manna,  as  Schubert 
well  remarks,  “ contains  none  of  the  substances 
necessary  for  tbe  daily  nourishment  of  the  ani- 
mal frame,”  being  now  used  only  for  medicinal 
purposes.  S.  C.  B. 

It  was  miraculous  in  its  origin  (rained  from 
heaven),  in  its  quantity,  in  its  observance  of 
times  and  seasons,  in  its  putrefaction  and  pres- 
ervation as  rotting  when  kept  for  greed  and 
remaining  sweet  when  preserved  for  the  Sal) 
bath.  It  came  straight  from  the  creative  will  of 
(4od,  and  whether  its  name  means  " What  is 
it  ?’  ’ or  “ It  is  a gift,”  it  is  equally  true  and  ap- 
propriate, pointing,  in  the  one  case,  to  the  mys- 
tery of  its  nature  ; in  the  other,  to  the  love  of 
the  (river,  and  in  both  referring  it  directly  to 

the  hand  of  God.  A.  M. Clearly  this  was  a 

direct  supply  from  the  hand  of  God  : “ He  gave 
them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat  and,  as  Moses 
said  afterward,  it  was  designed  to  teach  the 
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people  their  dependence  upon  God  for  daily 
Oread,  and  also  " that  man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedetb 
out  of  the  month  of  the  Lord.*1  J.  V.  T. 

Their  meat  was  strange,  but  nothing  so  much 
as  their  bread.  To  lind  quails  in  a wilderness 
was  unusual  ; but  for  bread  to  come  down  from 
heaven  was  yet  more.  They  had  seen  quails 
before,  though  not  m such  number  : manna 
was  never  seen  till  now.  From  this  day  till 
their  settling  in  Canaan  God  wrought  a perpet- 
ual miracle  in  this  food  : a miracle  in  the  place  ; 
other  bread  rises  up  from  below,  this  fell  down 
from  above  ; neither  did  it  ever  rain  bread  till 
now  ; yet  so  did  this  heavenly  shower  fall  that 
it  is  confined  to  the  camp  of  Israel  : a miracle 
in  the  quantity  ; that  every  morning  should  fall 
enough  to  fill  so  many  hundred  thousand 
mouths  : a miracle  in  the  composition  ; that  it 
was  sweet  like  honey-cakes,  round  like  corian- 
ders,  transparent  as  dew  : a miracle  in  the  qual- 
ity ; that  it  melted  by  one  beat,  by  another 
hardened  : a miracle  in  the  difference  of  the 
fall  ; that,  as  if  it  knew  times  and  would  teach 
them  as  well  as  feed  them,  it  fell  double  in  the 
even  of  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  Sabbath  fell 
not  : a miracle  in  the  putrefaction  and  preserv- 
ation ; that  it  was  full  of  woims  when  it  was 
kept  beyond  the  due  hour  for  distrust  ; full  of 
sweetness  when  it  was  kept  a day  longer  for  re- 
ligion, yea  many  ages  in  the  ark  for  a monu- 
ment of  the  power  and  mercy  of  the  Giver  : a 
miracle  in  the  continuance  and  ceasing  : that 
this  shower  of  bread  followed  their  camp  in  all 
their  removals,  till  they  came  to  taste  of  the 
bread  of  Canaan,  and  then  withdrew’  itself,  as  if 
it  should  have  said,  “ Ye  need  no  miracles  now 
ye  have  means,"  They  had  the  types  ; we  have 
the  substance.  In  this  wilderness  of  t lie  world 
the  true  manna  is  rained  upon  the  tents  of  our 
hearts.  He  that  sent  the  manna  was  the  manna 
which  he  sent.  He  hath  said,  “ I am  the  manna 
that  came  down  from  heaven."  Behold,  their 
whole  meals  were  sacramental  : every  morsel 
they  did  eat  was  spiritual.  Bp.  II.  —Like 
Him  whom  it  typified,  it  was  the  only  thing  of 
the  kind,  the  only  bread  from  heaven  which  God 
ever  gave  to  preserve  the  life  of  man.  A.  C 

The  manna  is  called  spiritual  meat  (1  Cor. 
10  :3),  because  it  was  typical  of  spiritual  bless- 
ings in  heavenly  tilings  ; Christ  himself  is  the 
true  Manna,  the  Bread  of  life,  of  which  this  was 
a figure  (John  (3  : 40-51).  The  Word  of  God  is 
the  manna  by  which  our  souls  are  nourished 
(Matt.  4:4).  The  comforts  of  the  Spirit  are 
hidden  manna  (Rev.  2 : 17).  These  come  from 
heaven,  as  the  manna  did,  and  are  the  support 


and  comfort  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul  while 
we  are  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world.  It  is 
food  for  Israeli  e.v,  for  those  only  that  follow  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  ; it  is  to  be  gathered, 
Christ  in  the  Word  is  to  be  applied  to  the  soul, 
and  the  means  of  grace  are  to  be  used  ; we 
must  every  qne  of  ns  gather  for  ourselves,  and 
gather  in  the  morning  of  our  days,  the  morning 
of  our  opportunities,  which  if  we  let  slip,  it 
may  be  too  late  to  gather.  The  manna  they 
gathered  must  not  be  boarded  up,  but  eaten  ; 
they  that  have  received  Christ  must  by  faith 
live  upon  him,  and  not  receive  his  grace  in 
vain  ; there  was  manna  enough  for  all,  enough 
for  each,  and  none  had  too  much  ; so  in  Christ 
there  is  a complete  sufficiency,  and  no  super- 
fluity. But  they  that  did  eat  manna  hungered 
again,  died  at  last,  and  with  many  of  them  God 
was  not  well  pleased  ; whereas  they  that  feed 
on  Christ  by  faith  shall  never  hunger,  and  shall 
die  no  more,  and  with  them  God  will  be  for 
ever  well  pleased  ; the  Lord  evermore  give  us 
this  bread  ! H. 

10-19.  They  were  to  gather  it  every  morn- 
ing (verse  1G),  the  portion  of  a day  in  his  day  (Verse 
4).  Thus  they  must  live  upon  daily  providence, 
as  the  fowls  of  the  air,  of  whom  it  is  said,  That 
than  yh'tst  them  they  gather  (Ps,  104  : 2S)  ; not  to- 
day for  to  morrow,  let  the  morrow  tike  thought  for 
(he  things  of  itself.  To  this  daily  raining  and 
gathering  of  manna  our  Saviour  seems  to  allude 
when  be  teaches  us  to  pray.  Give  us  this  day  onr 
daily  bread.  We  are  hereby  taught  :( l)  Prudence 
and  diligence  in  providing  food  convenient  for 
ourselves  and  our  households  ; what  God  gni 
cionsly  gives,  we  must  industriously  gather, 
with  quietness  working,  and  eating  our  own 
bread,  not  the  bread  either  of  idleness  or  deceit. 
God’s  bounty  leaves  room  for  man's  duty  ; it 
did  so  even  when  manna  was  rained,  they  must 
not  eat  till  they  have  gathered.  (‘2)  Content 
ment  and  satisfaction  with  a sufficiency  ; they 
must  gather,  every  man  according  to  his  eating  ; 
enough  is  as  good  as  a feast,  and  more  than 
enough  is  as  bad  as  a surfeit.  They  that  have 
most  have  for  themselves  but  food  and  rai- 
ment and  mirth  ; and  they  that  have  least 
generally  have  these  ; so  that  he  who  gathers 
much  has  nothing  over , and  he  icht>  gathers  little  has 
no  lack.  There  is  not  so  great  a disproportion 
between  one  and  another,  in  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  the  things  of  this  life,  as  there  is 
in  the  property  and  possession  of  ihe  things 
i themselves.  (3)  Dependence  upon  Providence  — 
“ Lei  no  man  leave  till  morning  (verse  13),  but  let 
them  learn  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep  quietly, 
though  they  have  not  a bit  of  bread  in  their 
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tent,  nor  in  all  their  camp,  trusting  that  God, 
with  the  following  day,  will  bring  them  their 
daily  bread.”  It  was  surer  and  safer  in  God's 
storehouse  than  in  their  own,  and  would  thence 
come  to  them  sweeter  and  fresher.  Read  with 
this  (Matt.  G : 25),  Tike  no  ihowjhi  for  your  life , 
etc.  See  here  the  folly  of  hoarding.  The  manna 
that  was  laid  up  by  some  (who  thought  them- 
selves wiser  and  better  managers  than  their 
neighbors,  and  who  would  provide,  in  case  it 
should  lail  next  day),  putrefied  and  bred  worms, 
and  became  good  for  nothing.  That  proves  to 
be  most  wasted  which  is  covetously  and  dis- 
trustfully spared.  Those  riches  are  corrupted 
(Jas.  5:2,  3).  Think  of  that  great  power  of 
God  which  fed  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and 
made  miracles  their  daily  bread  What  cannot 
this  Got!  do,  who  prepared  a table  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  furnished  it  richly  even  for  those  who 
questioned  whether  he  could  or  ao  V (Ps.  78  : 19, 
20).  Never  was  there  such  a market  of  pro- 
visions as  this,  where  so  many  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  daily  furnished,  without  money 
and  without  price.  Never  was  there  such  an 
open  house  kept  as  God  kept  in  the  wilderness 
for  forty  years  together.  H. 

20,  The  supply  of  manna  came  daily,  and 
faith  had  to  be  exercised  on  the  providence  of 
God,  that  each  day  would  bring  its  appointed 
provision  ; if  they  attempted  to  hoard  for  the 
morrow,  their  store  becamo  a mass  of  corrup- 
tion. In  like  manaer  mu->t  the  child  of  God 
pray  for  his  soul  every  morning  as  it  dawns, 
“ Give  me  this  day  my  daily  bread.”  He  ean 
lay  up  no  stock  of  graco  which  is  to  save  him 
from  the  necessity  of  constantly  repairing  to 
the  treasury  of  Christ  ; and  if  he  begins  to  live 
upon  former  experiences,  or  to  feel  as  if  be  al- 
ready stood  so  high  in  the  life  of  God  that,  like 
Peter,  he  can  of  himself  confidently  reckon  on 
his  superiority  to  temptation,  his  very  mercies 
become  fraught  with  trouble,  and  he  is  the  worse 
rather  than  the  better  for  the  fulness  imparted 
to  him.  His  soul  can  be  in  health  and  prosper- 
ity only  while  he  is  every  day  “ living  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  him,  and 
gave  hnuself  for  him.”  P.  F. Past  experi- 

ence will  justify  a man  in  trusting  Christ  now 
and  for  the  time  to  come,  but  not  in  trusting  in 
his  own  strength,  not  even  his  strength  of  grace. 
Experience,  as  Henry  Martyn  used  to  say,  rots 
on  one's  hands,  if  a man  trusts  to  that  instead 
of  Christ  ; just  as  the  manna  of  the  Israelites 
bred  worms  if  they  hoarded  it  up  tor  the  mor- 
row, instead  of  trusting  in  God  for  a new  sup- 
ply. This  was  a striking  lesson  of  faith  in  the 
wilderness,  and  we  too  must  come  to  Christ 


| daily  for  grace  trusting  not  in  yesterday’s 
strength  of  grace  or  in  what  remains  over. 
Christ,  who  has  supplied,  must  still  supply  it, 
or  it  will  fail.  So  a man  must  say,  I have  noth 
ing,  can  do  nothing,  am  nothing,  but  in  Christ. 
Cheever , 

| God's  principles  of  dealing  with  his  Church 
are  the  same  for  all  ages.  When  transacting 
' with  his  people  now  directly  for  the  support  of 
the  spiritual  life,  he  must  substantially  re-enact 
, what  he  did  of  old,  when  transacting  with  them 
directly  for  the  support  of  their  bodily  life.  And 
: as  even  then  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  spir- 
itual meaning  and  instruction  running  through 
all  that  was  done,  so  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
now  has  a most  legitimate  and  profitable  exer- 
, cise,  when  it  learns  from  that  memorable  trans- 
i action  in  the  desert  the  fulness  of  its  privilege 
' and  the  extent  of  its  obligations  in  regard  to 
the  higher  provision  presented  to  it  in  the  Gos- 
pel. P.  F. 

523-tfO.  The  manner  in  which  the  Sabbath 
first  presents  itself  on  the  field  of  Israelitisli 
history  as  an  existing  ordinance  which  God 
himself  respected,  in  the  giving  of  the  manna, 
before  tbe  Law  had  been  promulgated,  is  a clear 

proof  of  its  prior  institution.  1*.  F. From 

this  passage  and  from  verse  5 it  is  inferred  that 
the  seventh  day  was  previously  known  to  the 
people  as  a day  separate  from  all  others,  and  if 
so,  it  must  have  been  observed  as  an  ancient 
and  primeval  institution.  No  other  aecount  of 
the  command  (given  without  any  special  expla- 
nation), or  of  the  conduct  of  the  people  who  col- 
lected the  manna,  is  satisfactory  ; thus  Rosen- 
, mailer  and  others.  It  is  at  the  same  time  evi- 
dent that  Moses  took  this  opportunity  of  en- 
forcing a strict  and  more  solemn  observance  of 
the  day.  Cook. 

No  doubt,  in  the  oppression  and  darkness  of 
Egypt,  tbe  seventh  day  (Sabbath) observance  had 
fallen  into  partial  disuse  ; though  even  in  Egypt 
in  that  era,  as  among  the  more  eastern  peoples, 
the  traditional  seventh-day  rest  seems  to  have 
lingered,  and  therefore  the  usages  of  Egypt  may 
not  have  militated  against  the  rest  on  the  sev- 
enth day.  However  that  may  be,  still  there  was 
need  of  this  training  to  the  Sabbath  observance  ; 
and  this  ordinance  of  the  manna  was  just  the 
preparation  needful  for  their  receiving  heartily 
the  statute,  ” Remember  the  Sabbath  day,” 
when  it  came  to  them  through  Moses  from  the 

mount.  S.  11 In  all  the  Jewish  history 

there  never  again  occurred  as  favorable  a time 
for  imposing  the  Sabbath  observance  upon  the 
people  as  at  the  giving  of  the  manna.  For  forty 
years,  comprising  more  than  two  thousand 
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weeks,  they  were  to  subsist  upon  manna  as 
their  daily  food.  God  was  to  furnish  it  every 
day  ; they  were  to  gather  it  every  day.  Thus 
was  presented  the  opportunity  both  for  God  to 
mark  the  day  and  for  man  to  keep  it.  Dur- 
ing all  these  two  thousand  weeks  God  gave 
them  a double  supply  on  the  sixth  day,  and  pre- 
served that  given  on  that  day  fresh  for  two 
days,  instead  of  one.  Two  thousand  Sabbaths 
came,  but  on  them  no  manna.  It  was  vain  for 
them  to  look  for  it.  Soon  they  ceased  to  do  so 
altogether.  What  a lesson  for  beginners  ! The 
most  stnpid  and  the  most  obdurate  alike  learned 
it.  Time  and  the  world  may  be  searched  for 
another  series  of  events  by  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  impress  the  idea  of  a Sabbath  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  effectually  as  by 
this,  JFesfon, 

20.  God  would  have  the  Israelites  continu- 
ally dependent  on  himself  for  all  their  sup- 
plies ; but  he  would  make  them,  in  a certain 
way,  workers  with  him.  He  provided  the 
manna  ; they  gathered  and  ate  it.  The  first  was 
God’s  work  ; the  latter  their  own.  They  could 
not  produce  the  manna,  and  God  wonld  not 
gather  it  for  them.  Thus  the  providence  of  God 
appears  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  the  co- oper- 
ation ot  man.  None  fell  on  the  Sabbath  ! Hence 
we  find  that  the  Sabbath  was  considered  a Divine 
institution  previously  to  the  giving  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  ; and  that  God  continued  to  honor 
that  day  by  peruiitting  no  manna  to  fall  during 
its  course.  Whatever  is  earned  on  the  Sabbath 

is  a curse  in  a man's  property.  A.  C. When 

the  Lord  sent  that  double  portion  on  the  last 
day  of  the  week,  and  none  on  the  next,  it  was 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  in  his  providential  ar- 
rangements for  this  world  he  had  given  only 
six  days  out  of  the  seven  for  worldly  labor,  and 
that  if  men  readily  concurred  in  this  plan  they 
should  find  it  to  their  advantage  ; they  should 
find  that  in  the  long  run  they  got  as  much  by 
their  six  days’  labor  as  they  either  needed  or 
conld  profitably  use,  and  should  have,  besides, 
their  weekly  clay  of  rest,  of  spiritual  refreshment, 
and  bodily  repose.  Nor  can  we  regard  this 
lesson  of  small  moment  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
when  we  see  no  fewer  than  three  miracles 
wrought  every  week  for  forty  years  to  enforce  it 
— viz.,  a double  portion  of  manna  on  the  sixth 
day,  none  on  the  seventh,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  portion  for  the  seventh  from  corrupting 
when  kept  beyond  the  usual  time,  P.  F. 

27.  The  outward  manna  fell  not  at  all  on  the 
Sabbath  ; the  spiritual  manna,  though  it  balks 
no  day,  yet  falls  double  on  God’s  day  ; and  if 
we  gather  it  not  then  we  famish.  In  that  true 


Sabbath  of  our  glorious  rest  we  shall  forever 
feed  of  that  manna  which  we  have  gathered  in 
this  eVen  of  our  life.  Bp.  11. 

2$,  29.  See,  saith  he,  the  Lord  hath  given  you 
on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days  ; lime  long 
refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments , and  my  laics  ? 
It  was  not  blindness  or  ignorance,  but  down- 
right perverseness  ; for  refusing  is  an  act  of  the 
will.  They  conld  not  but  see  and  know  what 
the  Lord  had  done  for  them  ; but  they  would 
not  see  ; they  had  eyes,  and  saw  not  ; they  had 
ears,  and  heard  not  ; because  they  would  not. 
This  was  the  character  and  temper  of  their  pos- 
terity in  our  Saviour’s  time,  whieh  lie  so  often 
upbraids  them  with.  And,  alas  ! is  it  not  still 
the  very  spirit  and  temper  of  us  all?  "Who  is 
there  that  enjoys  his  double  portion  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  and  yet  hankers  not  after 
more?  We  are  neither  contented  with  the  por- 
tion of  time  nor  the  provision  of  bread  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  allot  us  for  our  neces- 
sary wants.  And  though  God  reserve  to  himself 
bnt  a seventh  of  our  time,  how  few  are  there  who 
do  not  seem  to  think  that  seventh  part  too 
much  ? How  often  are  we  entrenching  on  the 
Lord’s  own  day  by  our  pursuits  of  the  profits 
or  pleasures  of  the  world  ? 1 Vogan. 

14  To  morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath’* 
{verse  23)  Not  shall  be,  nor  yet  that  every  sev- 
enth shall  be,  but  simply,  “To-morrow  is.** 
This  is  clearly  the  language  of  the  historian,  not 
the  legislator.  It  is  but  the  familiar  method  of 
speaking  of  something  already  in  existence. 
Besides,  it  does  not  say,  thou  shalt  rest  every 
seventh  day  from  all  work,  but  simply  from 
manna  gathering.  The  direction  seems  to  have 
been  given  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  manna  gathering,  and  this  very  fact 
seems  to  recognize  the  pre-existence  of  the  ap- 
pointment, and, here  only  made  applicable  to 
the  manna.  And  this  view  agrees  precisely  with 
the  after  declaration,  “ See,  for  that  the  Lord 
hath  given  you  the  Sabbath  ; therefore  he  giveth 
you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days” 
(verse  29).  Thus  placing  the  Sabbath  before 
the  manna,  and  showing  why  the  manna  was 
doubled  on  the  sixth,  and  why  there  would  be 
none  on  the  seventh,  because  the  seventh  had 
been  previously  given  as  a day  of  rest.  Then 
let  it  also  be  observed  that  the  expressed  ob- 
ject of  giving  the  manna,  and  especially  in  the 
manner  of  it,  was  to  prove  Israel,  and  not  to 
institute  a Sabbath.  “ I wilt  rain  bread  from 
heaven  for  you,  and  the  people  shall  go  and 
gather  a certain  rate  every  day,  that  I may  prove 
them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my  Law,  or  no  ’ 
(verse  4),  What  law?  and  how  prove  them? 
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The  law  was  clearly  the  Sabbatic  law,  and  the 
proof  consisted  in  this,  whether  they  would  ob- 
serve his  rest,  even  when  appearances  were 
against  them.  “ Tomorrow  is  the  rest  of  the 
holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord,”  one  of  those  rest 
days  appointed  from  the  beginning  ; therefore, 
a double  quantity  is  given.  Now  bake,  and 
seethe,  and  prepare  for  to-morrow.  And  on  the 
morrow  he  said,  Eat  to-day  what  is  left  from 
yesterday,  and  which  is  miraculously  preserved, 
for  none  will  be  given  to-day.  And  yet  some  of 
the  people  disbelieved,  and  went  out,  but  found 
none.  Hence  the  Lord  asks,  “ How  long  refuse 
ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws?” 
(Verse  28.)  The  whole  history  indicates  that 
the  manna  was  doubled  on  the  sixth  day  because 
the  next  was  tbe  Sabbath,  thus  showing  its  pre- 
vious existence  ; for,  so  far  as  the  record  goes, 
the  manna  was  actually  doubled  before  *oue 
word  was  said  to  the  people  about  the  Sabbath. 
Tf  the  appointment  did  not  previously  exist, 
would  it  not  be  a strange  procedure  to  double 
the  manna  before  the  proclamation  of  the  Law  ? 
Was  the  passover  lamb  actually  slain  before  the 
people  were  told  what  was  to  be  done?  And 
furthermore,  that  the  object  of  the  whole  trans- 
action was  to  test  Israel’s  obedieuce  to  a law 
already  in  existence,  and  not  formally  to  enact 
a new  one. 

As  confirmatory  of  all  this  is  the  fact  that 
Moses,  in  De.  5 : 15.  clearly  connects  the  insti- 
tution with  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  The 
leason  there  assigned  is  the  fact  that  they  were 
delivered.  Because  they  had  been  “ delivered 
through  a mighty  hand  and  by  a stretclied-out 
arm.”  “ Therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  com- 
manded thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day.”  If  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  be  the  secondary  ground 
of  the  giviug  of  the  Sabbath,  then  surely  the 
giving  of  the  manna  could  not  be  that  ground, 
nor  yet  the  initiation  of  the  ordinance  And 
as  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  is  everywhere 
spoken  of  as  the  property  of  the  Lord,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  expressions:  “The  Sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  “ ye  shall  keep  my  Sab- 
baths “ I gave  them  my  Sabbaths” — all  show- 
ing that  the  Sabbath  was  the  pioperty  of  the 
Lord  ; something  he  had  previously  in  his  pos- 
session, and  now  formally  given  to  his  people. 
Stacy. 

3*2.  The  preservation  of  this  manna  from 
waste  and  corruption  was  a standing  miracle, 
and  therefore  the  more  proper  memorial  of  this 
miraculous  food.  ‘*  Posterity  shall  see  the  bread," 
says  God,  ” t therewith  I have  fed  you  in  the  wilder- 
iass  see  what  sort  of  food  it  was,  and  how 


I much  each  man's  daily  portion  of  it  was,  that  it 
may  appear  they  were  neither  kept  to  hard  fare, 
nor  to  short  allowance,  and  then  judge  between 
God  and  Israel,  whether  they  had  any  cause 
given  them  to  murmur,  and  find  fault  with  their 
provisions,  and  whether  they,  and  their  seed 
' after  them,  had  not  a great  deal  of  reason  grate- 
fully to  own  God’s  goodness  to  them.  Eaten 
bread  must  not  be  forgotten  ; God's  miracles 
and  mercies  are  to  be  had  in  everlasting  re 
membrance,  for  our  encouragement  to  trust  in 
j him  at  all  times.  II. 

.33,  “An  omer  full  of  manna”  was  to  he 
“ laid  up  before  Jehovah"  in  a “ golden  pot.” 
Together  with  “ Aaron’s  rod  that  budded,  and  the 
tables  of  the  covenant,”  it  was  afterward  placed 
| in  the  holiest  of  all,  within  the  ark  of  the  cove 
mint,  overshadowed  by  “ the  cherubim  of  glory.” 

A.  E. How  long  the  pot  of  manna  was  pre- 

! served  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  cannot  he 
known  definitely.  We  have  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  directed  its  preservation  there  ; and  the 
further  fact  that  when  the  ark  was  placed  in  the 
new  temple  of  Solomon  there  was  nothing  in  it 
save  the  two  tables  of  stone  (1  Kings  8 : 9).  It 
was  doubtless  kept  long  enough  to  subserve  all 
the  valuable  purposes  of  a memorial  to  the  gen 
erations  of  Israel.  It  has  been  embalmed  in  the 
i Christian  consciousness  of  the  Christian  age  by 
its  symbolical  use  in  tbe  teachings  of  our  Lord 
in  which  it  represents  his  flesh  which  he  gave 
for  the  life  of  the  world  — the  far  more  real  bread 
! of  life  from  heaven  (John  0:31-35;  47-58). 
H.  C. 

35.  This  verse  was  no  doubt  added  when 
Moses  was  revising  and  completing  his  materi 
als  for  Exodus,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  Jor- 
dan, near  Jericho  (Nu.  30  : 13),  or  in  the  valley 
,!  over  against  Beth-peor  (De.  3 : 29).  The  sen- 
tence is  evidently  such  as  might  be  written  by 
a prophet  who  was  aware  that  the  forty  years 
of  wilderness  life  were  drawing  to  a close,  and 
perceived  the  supply  of  manna  waning  to  its 
end,  according  as  the  natural  products  of  the 
land  were  approaching  to  a full  satisfaction  of 
the  people’s  wants.  II. 

I>i«l  eal  manna  forty  years.  The 
manna  began  to  fall  just  thirty  days  after  they 
left  Egypt,  and  ceased  the  day  after  the  pass 
over  which  they  kept  in  the  fortieth  year  (Josh. 

5:11,  12).  Ujk  lb  Uriel. Here  the  supply  of 

manna  is  spoken  of  as  continuing  till  the  peo 
pie  ” came  to  a land  inhabited,”  or  to  their 
reaching  “ the  borders  of  Canaan.”  In  Josh. 
5 : 12  its  actual  cessation  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  only  when  they  had  entered  Canaan,  and 
ate  the  corn  of  the  land.  But  why  might  not 
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the  first  passage,  written  in  anticipation  of  the 
future,  indicate  generally  the  period  during 
which  the  manna  was  given  viz.,  the  exclusion 
of  the  people  from  a laud  in  such  a sense  in- 
habited, that  they  were  still  dependent  on  mil' 
aculous  supplies  of  fond  ? Then  the  passage  in 
Joshua  records  the  fact  that  this  dependence 
actually  ceased  only  when  they  had  crossed  the 
Jordan,  and  lay  before  Jericho  ; so  that  we  may 
conclude  their  conquests  to  the  east  of  Jordan, 
though  in  lands  inhabited,  had  not  sufficed  till 
the  period  in  question  to  furnish  an  adequate 
supply  to  their  wants.  1\  F. 

It  is  not  meant  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  they  had  no  other  sustenance  : the  herds 
which  they  had  brought  out  of  Egypt  had  not 
failed  them  at  Sinai,  nor  even  when  they  were 
about  to  pass  through  Edom  iXu.  2u  :1th,  nor 
even  when  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  peti- 
tioned to  be  settled  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Xu. 
32:1).  It  is  plain  that  they  had  bread  (Lev. 
S :‘2,  26,  31),  and  meal  (Lev.  t)  : -1  ; ID  : 12  ; 24  :o, 
etc.),  and  that  they  bought  food  ami  water  fiom 
the  Edomites  (De.  2 :6).  And  from  Josh.  1 : 11 
we  see  that  the  staple  of  lheir  victuals  must 
have  been  other  than  manna,  for  there  they  are 
commanded  to  lay  in  three  days’  provision,  and 
the  manna  would  not  keep  from  day  to  day. 
Hut  it  was  granted  to  them  during  all  this  time 
to  help  out  other  provision,  and  probably  it  was 
the  only  food  of  those  who  conhl  not  afford  the 
rarer  and  costlier  kinds.  It  is  only  mentioned 
specially  after  this  in  Nu.  11  : 7,  at  their  first 
breaking  up  from  Sinai,  and  in  NTu.  21  : 5,  dur- 
ing the  circuit  of  Edoin,  and  after  the  death  of 

Aaron.  A If. We  may  assume,  as  in  most 

cases  of  miracle,  that  the  supernatural  supply 
was  commensurate  with  their  actual  necessity. 
Closes  gives  a complete  history  of  manna  till  the 
end  of  his  own  life.  The  manna  was  not  with- 
held in  fact  until  the  Israelites  had  passed  the 
Jordan.  Moses  writes  as  a historian,  not  as  a 
prophet.  Cook. 

Many  comment  on  this  subject  as  if,  during 
the  whole  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  the 
Israelites  subsisted  entirely,  or  at  least  chiefly, 
on  manna  and  quails  miraculously  given  them 
from  heaven — as  if,  in  this  particular  case,  God 
undertook  to  train  a race  to  habits  of  hardihood 
by  relieving  them  of  all  necessity  of  doing  any- 
thing to  provide  for  their  own  need?.  Hut  from 
many  passages  in  Ex.,  Lev.,  Xu.,  and  De.  we 
learn  that  Israel  in  the  wilderness  had  flocks  and 
herds,  which  were  several  times  in  danger  of 
perishing  for  lack  of  water,  and  for  which  it 
was  proposed  to  buy  water,  when  they  asked 
leave  to  pass  through  Edom  ; that  they  left 


Egypt  with  money  and  other  commercial  re- 
sources, and  reached  Palestine  able  to  purchase 
such  things  as  they  needed  ; that  they  are  us- 
I sumed  to  have  resources  of  hunting  and  fishing  ; 
that  the  ceremonial  law  throughout  implies 
their  possession,  not  only  of  animals  for  sacri- 
fice, but  of  agricultural  products  ; that  the  civil 
laws  contemplate  their  being  engaged  in  agri 
culture,  as  well  as  in  the  care  of  flocks  ; that 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  their 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  is  actually  de- 
scribed as  their  being  shepherds ' in  the  wilder- 
ness. In  fine,  these  writings  represent  God’s 
treatment  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  to  have 
been  just  what  we  should  expect,  in  view  of  the 
principles  on  which  he  ordinarily  deals  with 
men.  As  a rule,  he  threw  them  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  thereby  trained  them  ; when  ex- 
| eeptional  needs  arose  during  the  foity  years, 
especially  when  the  Deed  arose  from  their  obey- 
ing some  especial  command  which  diminished 
their  ability  to  provide  for  themselves  by  or- 
dinary means,  then  God  cared  for  them  by  mir- 
acle. IF.  J.  Beecher . 

The  manna  is  the  greatest  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment miracles.  It  was  not  one  miracle,  but  an 
I astonishing  combination  of  many.  It  was  a 
regular  supply  of  food  during  nearly  forty  years. 
It  fell  around  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  regu- 
larly, in  all  places  and  at  all  seasons,  during  all 
their  removals.  The  supply,  regularly  inter- 
mitted once  in  every  week,  was  compensated  by 
a double  supply  the  preceding  day.  It  became 
unfit  for  use  if  kept  to  the  next  day,  and  yet, 
once  a week,  it  might  be  kept  for  two  days. 
And  when  the  miracle  was  about  to  be  discon- 
tinued, as  no  longer  necessary,  a pot  full  of  it 
was  directed  to  be  laid  aside,  and  preserved  as 
a memorial  to  future  generations.  All  these 
marvellous  circumstances  are  not  mere  abstract 
, qualities  of  the  manna,  but  historical  facts 
facts  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
f the  chosen  people.  It  is  surely  then  an  attempt 
of  no  common  hardihood,  though  it  lias  been 
made,  to  endeavor  to  bring  this  sublime  set  of 
miracles  within  the  limit  of  a natural  probabil- 
ity. Bush. 

The  manna  was  a revelation  in  miraculous 
and  transient  form  of  an  eternal  truth.  The 
! God  who  sent  it  sends  daily  bread.  The  words 
which  Christ  quoted  in  his  wilderness  hunger 
are  the  explanation  of  its  meaning  as  a witness 
to  this  truth.  “ Man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
, the  mouth  of  God.’’  To  a Christian,  the  Divine 
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power  is  present  and  operative  in  all  natural 
processes  as  really  as  in  what  we  call  miracu- 
lous. God  is  separable  from  the  nniverse,  but 
the  universe  is  not  separable  from  God.  If  it 
were  separated,  it  would  cease.  So  far  as  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  operation  is  concerned,  it 
matters  not  whether  he  works  in  the  established 
fashion,  through  material  things,  or  whether  his 
will  acts  directly.  The  chain  which  binds  a 
phenomenon  to  the  Divine  will  may  be  long  or 
short  ; the  intervening  links  may  be  many,  or 
they  may  be  abolished.  And  the  Divine  cause 
and  the  visible  effect  may  touch  without  any- 
thing between.  But  in  either  case  the  power  is 
of  God.  Bread  made  out  of  flour  grown  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  and  fashioned  by  the 
baker,  and  bought  by  the  fruits  of  my  industry, 
is  as  trnly  the  gift  of  God  as  was  the  manna. 
For  once,  he  showed  these  men  his  hand  at 
work,  that  we  might  know  it  was  at  work,  when 
hidden.  The  lesson  of  the  “ angel’s  food  *’ 
eaten  in  the  wilderness  is  that  men  are  fed  by 
the  power  of  God’s  expressed  and  active  w ill  — 
for  that  is  the  meaning  of  “ the  word  that  pro- 
ceeded out  of  the  mouth  of  God”  in  what- 
ever fashion  they  get  their  food.  The  gift  of  it 
is  from  him  ; its  power  to  nourish  is  from  him. 
It  is  as  true  to-day  as  ever  it  was  : " Thou  open- 
est  thine  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every 
Jiving  thing.*’  The  manna  ceased  when  the 
people  came  near  eorntields  and  settled  homes. 
Miracles  end  when  means  are  possible.  But  the 
God  of  the  miracle  is  the  God  of  the  means. 

The  manna  was  typical  of  Christ.  Our  Lord 
himself  has  laid  his  hand  upon  it,  and  claimed 
it  as  a faint  foreshadowing  of  what  he  is.  The 
Jews,  not  satisfied  with  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves,  demand  from  him  a greater  sign,  as  the 
condition  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  ” be- 
lief ” — which  is  nothing  but  accepting  the  tes- 
timony of  sense.  They  quote  Moses  as  giving 
the  manna,  and  imply  that  Messiah  is  expected 
to  repeat  the  miracle.  Christ  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge, and  goes  on  to  claim  that  he  not  only 
gives,  but  liiinself  is,  for  all  men's  souls,  all 
and  more  than  all  which  the  manna  had  been  to 
the  bodies  of  that  dead  generation.  Like  it,  lie 
came  but  in  how  much  more  profound  a sense 
-from  heaven.  Like  it,  he  was  food.  But  un- 
like it,  he  could  still  forever  the  craving  of  the 
else  famishing  soul  ; unlike  it,  he  not  only 
nourished  a bodily  life  already  possessed,  but 
communicated  a spiritual  life  which  never  dies  ; 
and,  unlike  it,  he  was  meant  to  be  the  food  of 
the  whole  world.  His  teaching  passed  beyond 
the  symbolism  of  the  manna,  wlien  lie  not  only 
declared  himself  to  be  the  true  bread  from 


| heaven  which  gives  life  to  the  world,  but  opened 
a glimpse  into  the  solemn  mystery  of  his  atom 
ing  death,  by  the  startling  and  apparently  re- 
pulsive paradox  that  his  flesh  was  food  and  his 
i blood  drink  indeed.  The  manna  does  not  typi- 
1 cally  teach  Christ’s  atonement,  but  it  does  set 
him  forth  as  the  true  sustenance  and  life-giver, 

I sweet  as  honey  to  the  soul,  sent  from  heaven 
for  us  each,  but  needing  to  be  made  ours  by  the 
act  of  our  faith.  An  Israelite  might  have 
starved,  though  the  manna  lay  all  round  the 
camp,  if  he  did  not  go  forth  and  secure  his  por- 
tion ; and  he  might  no  less  have  starved,  if  he 
did  not  eat  what  heaven  had  sent.  Crede  it 
manducasti — “Believe,  and  thou  hast  eaten”-- 
as  St.  Augustine  says.  The  personal  appropri- 
ating act  of  faith  is  essential  to  our  having 
| Christ  for  the  food  of  our  souls.  The  bread 
that  nourishes  our  bodies  is  assimilated  to  their 
substance,  and  so  become  sustenance.  This 
bread  of  God,  entering  into  our  souls  by  faith, 
transforms  them  into  its  substance,  and  so  gives 
and  feeds  an  immortal  life.  The  manna  was 
for  a generation  ; this  bread  is  “ the  same  yes- 
terday, and  to-day,  and  forever.”  That  was 
for  a handful  of  men  ; this  is  for  the  world. 
Nor  is  the  prophetic  value  of  the  manna  ex- 
hausted when  we  recognize  its  witness  to  Christ. 
The  food  of  the  wilderness  is  the  food  of  the 
city.  The  bread  that  is  laid  on  the  table, 

I “ spread  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,”  is  the 
bread  that  makes  the  feast  in  the  king’s  palace. 
The  Christ  who  feeds  the  pilgrim  soldiers  is  the 
Christ  on  whom  the  conquerors  banquet.  “ To 
him  that  overeometh  will  I give  to  eat  of  the 
hidden  manna.”  A.  M. 

The  apostle  in  1 Cor.  10  gives  a spiritual  sig- 
nificancv  to  the  whole  of  this  narrative  of  the 
exodus,  the  murmuring,  and  the  supply  of  bread 
and  water  in  the  desert.  In  an  earnest  admo- 
1 uition  against  murmuring  and  want  of  self-con- 
trol, lie  cites  this  story  of  the  desert  as  a signal 
example  of  failnre  to  hold  fast  the  profession 
after  even  the  very  highest  exaltation  to  priv- 
ileges, reminding  the  Corinthians  “ how  onr 
fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed 
through  the  sea,  and  were  all  baptized  into 
Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea  ; and  did  all 
eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink 
the  same  spiritual  drink  ; for  they  drank  of  that 
spiritual  rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  Book 
was  Christ.  But  with  many  of  them  God  was 
not  well  pleased,  for  they  were  overthrown  in 
. the  wilderness.  Now,  these  things  were  our  ex- 
amples that  wo  should  not  lust  after  evil  things 
as  they  also  lusted."  The  meaning  of  which 
is  : Beware,  how,  after  coming  into  covenant 
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with  Christ,  ye  give  away  to  temptation.  Re- 
member how,  though  all  of  our  fathers  were  tie. 
liveretl  from  Egypt,  yet  Caleb  and  Joshua  only 
entered  the  land  of  promise.  Say  not  : Will 
God  allow  those  to  perish  whom  he  hath  thus 
exalted  in  conferring  upon  ns  the  gifts  of  the 
spirit,  the  power  of  miracles,  tongues,  proph- 
ecy, interpretation?  For  remember  the  lofty 
privileges  of  the  fathers.  They  were  baptized 
into  the  discipleship  of  Moses  under  that  cloud 
which  sheltered  and  guided  them,  and  in  the 
passage  through  the  sea  which  gave  them  final 
deliverance  from  Egypt.  For  such  deliverance 
and  guidance  placed  them  under  the  same  obli- 
gation to  recognize  Moses  as  leader  by  Divine 
commission,  as  your  baptism  and  its  vows  bind 
you  to  recognize  Christ.  And  as  they  had  their 
baptism  so  also  their  Eucharist.  They  all  fed 
not  upon  natural  food  hut  upon  manna— the 
food  directly  provided  by  God  ; and  they  drank 
not  water  naturally  furnished  by  springs  in  the 
desert,  but  by  the  stream  from  the  smitten 
rock,  whose  stream  followed  them  in  the  des- 
ert, which  rock  symbolized  tho  smitten  Christ  ; 
and  yet  after  all  these  exalted  privileges  they 
murmured,  rebelled,  and  failed  to  reach  the 
earthly  Canaan.  And  remember  this  record  is 
made  not  merely  as  a curious  history — “ they  are 
written  for  our  admonition  upon  whom  the  ends  of 
the  world  are  come."  The  apostle  is  not  making 
any  allusion  to  baptism  with  water,  but  only  to 
the  display  of  God's  power  in  the  cloud  and  in 
the  sea,  and  of  God's  goodness  in  giving  them 
the  manna  for  food  and  the  wrater  from  the  lock 
for  drink,  which  bound  them  to  serve  God  and 
follow  his  servant.  And  as,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  they  failed,  so  those  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church  who  enter  into  covenant  with 
Christ  in  their  baptism  and  receive  spiritual 
gifts  may  fail  through  a similar  rebellious  and 


murmuring  spirit.  It  is  both  interesting  and 
important  to  notice  liow  thus,  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  lessons  of  the  Uhl  Testament, 
both  Jesus  and  his  apostles  constantly  assert 
not  only  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  lmt  also 
that  he  is  really  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  rock  was  Christ.  The  Israelites 
“ tempted  Christ  in  the  wilderness.”  It  was  the 
“ spirit  of  Christ  in  the  prophets  that  testified.” 
In  like  manner  it  is  represented  in  the  New 
Testament  that  this  body  of  people  under  Moses 
was  the  Church  of  Christ  ; as,  for  instance,  the 
martyr  Stephen  speaks  of  it  as  ‘ 4 the  Church  in 
the  wilderness.”  S.  R. 

The  events  recorded  to  have  happened  under 
the  old  dispensation  are  often  strikingly  pre- 
figurative  of  those  which  occur  under  the  new  : 
and  the  temporal  circumstances  of  the  Israelites 
seem  designedly  to  shadow  out  the  spiritual 
condition  of  (he  Christian  Church.  The  con- 
nection is  ever  obvious  ; and  points  out  the 
consistency  of  the  Divine  purpose,  and  the 
harmony  deliberately  contrived  to  subsist  be- 
tween both  dispensations.  Thus  in  the  servi- 
tude of  Israel  are  described  the  sufferings  of  the 
Church.  In  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  is  fore- 
shown  its  redemption,  and  the  journey  through 
the  wilderness  is  a lively  representation  of  a 
Christian’s  pilgrimage  through  life,  to  his  in- 
heritance in  everlasting  bliss.  So  also  the 
manna,  of  which  the  Israelites  did  eat  (John 
G : 33-3$  ; Rev.  2 :17),  and  the  rock  of  which 
they  drank  (1  Cor.  10  : 1-4).  as  w ell  as  the  brazen 
serpent  by  which  they  were  healed  (John  3 : 14), 
were  severally  typical  of  correspondent  particu- 
lars, that  w’ere  to  obtain  under  the  Christian  es- 
tablishment ; as  under  the  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monial service  of  the  Law,  of  which  the  institu- 
tion is  recorded  in  this  book,  was  described  tbe 
more  spiritual  worship  of  the  Gospel.  Grey. 
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At  last,  the  obseurity  which  has  so  long  hung 
over  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  with  regard  to  the 
possible  determination  of  the  route  of  the  Israel- 
ites through  the  desert,  has  been  removed.  Ah 
most  tbe  whole  of  the  country  has  now’  been 
explored  ; and  that  portion  of  it  which  possess- 
es the  greatest  interest  for  us  has  been  most 


carefully  mapped,  by  an  expedition  sent  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Director-General  of 
our  Ordnance  8urvey.  Holland . 

Note. —The  finely  executed  map  (on  page 
81)  is,  in  its  general  outlines,  an  accurate  re- 
drawing from  that  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 
But  we  have  sought  to  make  especially  clear  alt 
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the  names  and  valley  lines,  together  with  the  imme 
diute  connections  and  surroundings  of  Sinai,  the 
mountain  of  the  Law.  Tn  studying  this  see* 
Uod,  see  also  map  fronting  title  page  and  that 
cm  p.  G1 . B. 

The  admirable  work  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
in  the  1‘eninsula  of  Sinai  has  forever  settled  all 
questions  lespecting  the  mount  of  the  Law  and 
the  way  thither.  It  has  clone  more  than  this, 
for  the  accurate  labors  of  the  scientific  surveyor 
have  vindicated  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
the  accuracy  of  the  narratives  in  Exodus  and 
Numbers.  Every  scientifie  man  who  reads  the 
reports  of  the  Survey  and  studies  its  maps,  must 
agree  with  the  late  Professor  Palmer  that  they 
afford  ‘‘  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  contempo- 
rary character  of  the  narrative.’  ‘ They  prove, 
in  short,  that  the  narrator  must  have  personally 
traversed  the  country,  and  must  have  been  a 
witness  of  the  events  he  narrates.  More  than 
this,  they  show  that  the  narrative  must  have  j 
been  a sort  of  daily  journal,  written  from  time  to  I 
time  as  events  proceeded,  and  not  corrected  even 
to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions,  the  expla-  j 
nation  of  which  only  becomes  evident  on  study  of 
the  ground.  Dawson. 

JloUTE  FROM  ElIM  TO  SlNAI. 

From  Wady  Useit  [south  of  Elimj,  two  roads 
lead  to  Jebel  Musa  : one,  the  north  route,  runs 
up  Wady  llamr,  and  thence  past  Sanibit  el- 
Khadim  to  Wady  es-Slieikh  ; the  other,  the  coast 
route,  turns  down  Wady  Tuyibeh  to  the  sea,  and 
thence  follows  the  course  of  Wady  Feiran.  The 
coast  route  is  far  the  most  easy,  and  we  have  an 
indication  that  this  was  followed  by  the  Israel- 
ites in  Nn.  ; 10,  which  places  the  encamp- 
ment on  the  sea-coast  probably  on  the  broad 
level  plain  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Tuyibeh. 
From  El  Murkha  three  roads,  which  afterward 
join  each  other,  branch  off  ; one  passes  over  the 
Nagb  Buderuli  to  Wady  Mukatteb,  another  turns 
up  Seili  Sidreh  to  the  same  place,  and  thence 
both  pass  to  Wady  Feiran,  while  the  third  fol- 
lows the  course  of  Wady  Feiran  throughout. 
The  first  is  impracticable  for  the  passage  of  a 
large  host,  but  the  other  two  routes  are  perfectly 
easy,  and  the  Israelites  may  have  followed  either 
or  both.  Wilson. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  char- 
acter  of  the  ground,  both  lead  to  the  opinion  ^ 
that  the  course  of  the  Israelites  lay  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  plain  of  Muikha,  and  then 
up  Wmly  Feiran.  This  wady  presents  a level 
bed  up  which  wagons  might  be  driven  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  It  is  somewhat  confined  I 
in  parts  bv  the  surrounding  mountains,  but  J 


’ opens  out  here  and  there  so  as  to  present  ad- 
mirable positions  for  encampments.  Holland 

Travellers  in  the  present  day  do  not  follow* 
Wady  Feiran,  but  turn  off  by  Wady  Shellal 
[northeast  end  of  El  Murkha],  and  make  for 
I Wady  Mukatteb  by  the  Nagb  Buderah,  but  the 
road  over  that  pass  was  unquestionably  con- 
structed at  a date  posterior  to  the  exodus,  and 
had  it  even  existed  then  would  have  been  less 
practicable  than  Wady  Feiran,  and  have  pre- 
I sented  a further  difficulty  in  the  pass  of  Jebel 
Mukatteb.  Beyond  Wady  Feiran  there  is  no 
I practicable  valley.  Prof.  Palmer . 

Their  journey  would  lie  over  the  plain  of  El 
Mnrltha  along  the  coast,  a plain  whieh  would 
correspond  to  the  Desert  of  Sin,  and  by  reason 
of  the  oppressiveness  of  a spot  where  my  ther- 
mometer on  the  1 1 tli  of  February,  1874,  rose  to 
OlF  at  noon  (though  hut  44  by  the  sea  in  the 
morning),  would  explain  the  first  “ murmur- 
ing” of  Israel.  The  more  encumbered  portion 
and  their  “ wagons”  would  Lave  gone  along  the 
sea-coast  (a  weary  journey)  to  the  mouth  of 
Wady  Feiran,  a valley  ranging  in  width  from 
half  a milo  to  two  miles  or  more,  and  enclosed 
by  high,  precipitous  walls.  By  the  route  thus 
indicated,  a carriage  can  be  driven  all  the  way 
from  the  Wells  of  Moses  by  way  of  wadys  Feiran 

and  es-Slieikh  to  Mount  Sinai.  S.  C.  B. 

There  are  two  practicable  routes  from  Feiran  to 
Jebel  Mnsa-Safsafeh  : one  following  the  course 
| of  the  Wady  es-Sheikh  throughout  ; the  other 
passing  up  Wady  Solaf  and  across  the  low  hills 
to  El  Wativeh,  or  turning  through  the  Nagb 
Hiiwa  to  the  plain  of  Er  Bahah.  Either  or  both 
of  these  routes  may  have  been  followed  by  the 
Israelites  ; the  main  body,  with  the  flocks  and 
herds,  may  have  gone  round  by  l he  Wady  es- 
Slieikh,  while  Moses  and  the  elders  travelled  by 
the  shorter  route  of  "Wady  Solaf.  Wilson. 

The  Feiran  Valley  is  **  the  largest  and  most 
fertile  of  all  the  valleys  in  that  region,  and  the 
only  one  through  which  a clear  rivulet  is  still 
flowing  for  several  miles.  The  exact  source  of 
this  stream,  and  its  disappearance  beneath  the 
rocky  soil,  have  not  been  by  any  means  suffi 
ciently  investigated.  Again,  in  all  that  rocky 
wilderness  there  is  no  other  oasis  so  beautifully 
studded  with  palm-groves,  fruit-gardens,  and 
cornfields,  as  the  Wady  Feiran.”  The  Wady 
es-Skeikh  is  described  by  Ritter  as  “ the  large, 
crooked,  principal  valley,  the  cleft  which  con 
neets  the  Sinai  and  the  Serhal  groups  in  the 
central  range,  and  the  only  convenient  road  by 
which  the  two  are  connected.”  Immediately 
behind  the  spot  at  which  the  locky  hill  el-Bueb 
contracts  the  Feirau  Valley  to  so  great  an  cx- 
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tent,  you  enter  the  longer  and  broader  Sheikh 
Valley.  It  winds  hist  toward  the  northeast, 
then  toward  the  east  and  southeast,  and  lastly 
toward  the  south,  and  thus  describes  almost  a 
perfect  semicircle  of  ten  hours’  journey  in 
length.  This  great  wady  continues  to  ascend 
gently,  but  constantly  ; so  that  at  the  point  at 
which  it  issues  into  the  plain  of  er-Rahah,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sinaitic  group,  it  is  more  than 
twenty-three  hundred  feet  higher  than  at  its 
junction  with  the  Wady  Feiran.  The  waters  of 
the  innumerable  side  wadies  flow  into  this  one  ; 
and  hence  it  is  well  watered  for  a considerable 
portion  of  the  year,  and  contains  many  tracts  of 
meadow  land,  with  a large  number  of  tarfali- 
trees.  It  is  especially  noted  as  yielding  the 
largest  supply  of  manna  at  the  present  day. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  spot  in  the  whole  penin- 
sula so  densely  populated  as  this  wady  and  its 
numerous  side  valleys.  K. 

Peninsula  of  Sinai  : Geographical  Relations , Ge- 
ology, (Tnnab\  and  llahitableness. 

The  Desert  Tableland,  of  which  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  the  two  gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea  are 
depressions,  may  be  divided  into  three  belts  : 
on  the  north,  the  sandy  desert,  which  stretches 
along  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  to  the  confines  of  Palestine  ; south  of  this 
is  a mass  of  limestone  called  the  Desert  of  el-Tih 
(i.e.,  the  jnmden/igr)  ; next,  separated  by  a belt 
of  sandstone  from  the  Desert  of  et-Tih,  is  the 
terrific  group  of  granite  rocks  which  fill  up  the 
southern  triangle  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 
The  width  of  the  peninsula,  in  its  exacter  limits, 
from  Suez  along  the  30th  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude to  the  hills  of  Edom,  is  about  130  miles  : 
its  length  from  its  southern  point  (lias  Mohan - ' 
med)  to  the  same  parallel  is  about  140  miles, 
and  to  the  Mediterranean  upwards  of  20  more. 
The  width  of  the  southern  triangle  of  primitive 
rocks  along  the  20th  parallel  of  north  latitude  is 
about  80  miles,  and  its  length  a little  less  : in 
fact,  it  is  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle.  The 
Desert  of  et-Tih  has  all  the  characters  of  lime- 
stone scenery.  It  is  a tableland  lising  to  more 
than  2500  feet  high,  broken  by  ravines,  and 
bounded  by  long  horizontal  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, which  culminate  in  the  southern  range  of 
Jebel  et-Tih , whose  chief  summit  (Jebel  Elhne) 
rises  to  4054  feet.  The  belt  of  sandstone  (Dehbvl 
er.Rnmleh ),  which  divides  this  range  from  the 
granite  group,  and  which  is  continued  along  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  almost  the  only 
sand  in  the  peninsula,  which  is  therefore  a 
rocky,  but  not  a sandy  desert.  Finally,  the 
great  granite  mass,  called  by  the  general  name 


of  the  Tar  (i.e.,  the  Rode),  is  broken  into  in 
numerable  peaks  (like  those  called  horns  and 
needles  in  the  Alps),  and  shivered  into  ravines, 
which  in  a few  cases  open  out  into  wider  plains. 
In  a northern  climate,  these  plains  would  b« 
filled  with  lakes,  and  mountain  torrents  would 
rush  down  the  ravines  ; but  here  the  want  of 
water  causes  a silence  which  adds  immeasurably 
to  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  rocks  themselves, 
and  which  becomes  still  more  impressive  from 
the  clearness  and  reverberation  of  every  sound 
that  reaches  the  traveller’s  ears.  This  death- 
like stillness  is  broken  by  mysterious  noises 
among  the  mountain-tops,  and  by  the  winds 
which  roar  down  the  ravines,  realizing,  in  one 
sense,  at  least,  its  description  as  a “ waste  howl- 
ing wilderness.”  P.  S. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  historical  testi- 
monies to  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  narrative 
exists  in  the  name  of  the  wilderness  Tih-Beni- 
Israil,  which  signifies  '*  Wandering  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel.”  This  name  is  usually  shortened 
to  et-Tih,  which  signifies  “ The  Wandering.'’ 
G.  E.  Post 

That  tract  of  land  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  extends  between  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Akaba  (or 
the  Persian  Gulf)  on  the  east.  Its  configura 
tiou  is  heart-shaped,  the  broader  part  lying  tow- 
ard Palestine,  the  narrower,  or  apex,  stretching 
southward  into  the  sea.  It  really  consists  of 
three  distinct  portions.  The  northern,  called 
the  Wilderness  of  Tih,  or,  “ of  the  Wandering,” 
is  pebbly,  high  tableland,  the  prevailing  color 
being  that  of  the  gray  limestone.  Next,  border- 
ing the  Tih,  comes  a broad  belt  of  sandstone 
and  yellow  sand,  the  only  one  in  the  desert  of 
the  exodus.  To  the  south  of  this  belt,  in  the 
apex  of  the  peninsula,  lies  the  true  Sinaitic 
range.  This  portion  consists  in  the  north  chiefly 
of  red  sandstone,  and  in  the  centre  of  red  gran- 
ite and  green  porphyry.  The  prevailing  char- 
acter of  the  scenery  is  that  of  an  irregular  mass 
of  mountains,  thrown  together  in  wild  confu- 
sion. The  highest  peak  rises  to  about  nine 
thousand  feet.  Between  these  wind  torrent- 
beds,  filled,  perhaps,  for  a very  short  time  in 
winter,  hut  generally  quite  dry.  These  are 
called  toadies,  and  they  form  the  highways 
through  the  wilderness.  Here  and  there,  where 
either  a living  spring  rises,  or  the  torrent  has 
left  its  marks,  or  where  the  hand  of  man  is  at 
work,  cultivated  patches,  fair  and  fruitful,  are 
found  ; palm-trees  spring  up,  even  gardens  and 
fields,  and  rich  pasture  ground.  But,  gener- 
ally, the  rocky  mountain-sides  are  bare  of  all 
i vegetation,  and  their  bright  coloring  gives  the 
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scenery  its  peculiar  character.  The  prevailing  | 
tints  are  red  and  green  ; but  this  is  varied  by 
what  seems  a purple,  rose,  i r crimson-colored 
stream  poured  down  the  mountain-side,  while, 
occasionally,  the  green  of  the  porphyry  deepens 
into  black.  Over  all  this  unbroken  silence  pre- 
vails, so  that  the  voice  is  heard  m the  pure  air 
at  extraordinary  distances.  A.  E. 

The  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  one  of  the  most 
mountainous  and  intricate  countries  in  the 
world  ; tracts  of  sand  are  rarely  met  with,  plains 
are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  the 
roads  for  the  most  part  run  through  a labyrinth 
of  narrow,  rock  bound  valleys.  It  is  a desert, 
certainly,  as  Major  Fulmer,  II.  E.,  well  describes 
it,  “ in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  but  a des- 
ert of  rock,  gravel,  and  bowlder,  of  gaunt  peaks,  1 
dreary  ridges,  and  arid  valleys,  and  plateaus, 
the  whole  forming  a scene  of  stern  desolation 
which  fully  merits  its  description  as  ‘ the  great 
and  terrible  wilderness.'  ” In  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula  rises  a vast  crystalline  mass,  split  up  j 
into  innumerable  peaks  that  attain  a consider-  ( 
able  altitude,  as  Jebel  Zebir,  85."  1 feet  ; Jebtd 
Katerin,  853d  feet  ; Jebel  TTmm  Simmer,  8443 
feet  ; Jebel  Musa,  7375  feet  ; Jebel  Serbal,  0734  j 
feet.  Wilson. 

The  granite  mountains  lie  in  such  a rugged,  j 
tumbled  chaos  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  classifica- 
tion. It  has  beeu  usual  to  divide  them  into 
three  clusters-  that  in  the  west  having  Mount 
Serbal  for  its  highest  point,  the  central  or  Sinai 
group,  and  the  group  to  the  south  culminating  ! 
in  the  magnificent  peak  of  Umm  Shomer.  But  ! 
there  are  several  other  groups  and  peaks  which 
are  scarcely  less  grand  and  imposing.  Prof. 
Palmer. 

On  the  east  the  mountains  descend  somewhat  ! 
abruptly  to  the  sea,  while  on  the  west  they  are  ! 
flanked  by  an  arid  plain  which  extends  almost 
without  interruption  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  \ 
which,  for  some  distance  north  of  Tur,  is  sep- 
arated  from  the  Gulf  of  Suez  by  a low  range  of 
bills  of  tertiary  sandstone.  Northward,  a 
broken  sandstone  district  separates  the  Kinaitio  | 
mountains  from  the  limestone  plateau  of  the 
Tih.  The  mountains  forming  the  crystalline 
‘ ' core”  of  the  peninsula  are  composed  of  gran- 
ites, sienites,  and  varieties  of  gneiss  and  schists, 
traversed  by  dikes  of  diorite  and  dolerite.  They 
exhibit  every  variety  of  profile  : great  rounded 
bluffs,  isolated  peaks  and  pinnacles,  aud  ser- 
rated ridges  rise  up  to  stupendous  heights,  and 
blending  in  wild  confusion,  present  views  of 
the  most  grand  and  impressive  tdiaracter.  The  . 
sandstone  district,  rich  in  antiquities  and  min- 
eral wealth,  is  broken  up  into  cjuaint  forms 


which,  combined  with  the  rieh  coloring,  give  a 
peculiar  charm  to  the  scenery  ; while  on  its 
plains  are  found  the  only  tracts  of  deep,  heavy 
sand  met  with  in  the  peninsula.  In  the  cre- 
taceous and  tertiary  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  features  are  devoid  of  interest,  and 
the  scenery  Is  monotonous,  except,  when  lighted 
up  by  the  rich  glosv  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun  ; 
this  district,  stretches  as  far  south  as  Tur,  and 
includes  the  dreary  desert  of  El  Uaali,  which 
for  a distance  of  eighty  miles  stretches  along 
the  western  foot  of  the  mountains.  Wilson. 

Fraas  mentions  a fact  which  strongly  strikes 
the  noticeof  the  traveller  -how,  in  coming  from 
the  sea  to  Sinai  by  Feiran  or  llebran,  “ every 
intermediate  formation  between  the  newest  sea- 
deposit  on  the  shore  and  the  oldest  crystalline 
mountains  is  absolutely  wanting,  and  has  always 
been  wanting.  Of  later  upheavals  in  paheozoic 
times,  or  in  the  second  or  third  age  of  the 
world,  there  is  not  one  indication.  Bugged  and 
steep,  in  undisturbed  and  restful  majesty,  from 
Serbal  to  Umm  Sliomer,  and  from  Umm  Shomer 
to  lias  Mohammed,  rises  in  vertical  cliffs  the 
primeval  gneiss  ami  granite,  or,  in  mineralogi- 
cal  terms,  the  masses  of  colorless  quartz,  flesh- 
red  felspar,  greenish  hornblende,  and  black 
mica.  Never,  from  the  time  of  their  formation, 
have  these  crystalline  masses  mingled  with  any 
other  geological  period  whatever  ; from  the  be- 
ginning of  things  have  they  thrust  their  heads 
out  of  the  ocean  untouched  by  Silurian  or  De- 
vonian, by  Dyas  and  Trias,  by  Jura  and  chalk. 
Only  at  the  foot  of  the  monntain  fastness  has 
the  Bed  Sea,  on  the  one  side,  drawn  a wreath 
of  corals  about  Mount  Sinai,  anti  with  its  help 
formed  in  modem  times  a coast  ; ami  on  the 
other  side  has  the  sea  in  the  cretaceous  era 
spread  out  on  the  north  the  chalk  plateau  of  et- 
Tih  (four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea),  which 
extends  over  all  Syria  to  Lebanon."  S.  C.  B. 

The  valleys  or  “ wadies”  of  the  peninsula  are 
deeply  cut,  and  descend  rapidly  to  the  sea  ; 
they  frequently  rise  in  open  plains  or  ” fershes,” 
covered  with  desert  vegetation,  that  lie  at  the 
foot  of  the  higher  peaks  and  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  topographical  features  of  the 
interior.  In  the  granite  district  the  valleys 
wind  in  broad  reaches  between  lofty  hills  amid 
the  grandest  of  mountain  scenery,  or  break 
through  the  mountain  barriers  by  narrow  de- 
files, sometimes  not  more  than  twelve  feet  wide, 
m which  vertical  walls  of  rock,  several  hundred 
feet  high,  rise  up  so  as  almost  to  shut  out  the 
light  of  the  sun.  In  the  sandstone  district  the 
cliffs  are  lower,  but  the  richness  of  their  color 
ing  jDroduces  bright  pictures  of  which  the  eye 
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never  grows  weary  : while  in  the  limestone  dis- 
trict the  traveller  is  glad  to  hurry  through  the 
dreary  valleys  and  escape  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  reflected  with  intense 
power  from  the  white  rocks  on  either  hand. 
The  two  great  valleys  of  the  peninsula  are  the 
Wady  Feiran  with  its  innumerable  feeders,  one 
descending  from  the  base  of  Jebel  Musa,  on  the 
west  ; and  the  Wady  llaliabeh  draining  an  al- 
most equal  extent  of  country  on  the  east.  The 
former,  from  its  open  character  and  gradual  as- 
cent, is  marked  out  by  Nature  as  the  great  high 
road  into  the  interior  : and  it  was  the  route  bv 
which  the  Israelites  probably  approached  Sinai. 

The  climate  of  the  peninsula  \<  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  healthy  in  the.  world,  espec  ally  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  elevated  from  three 
to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is 
generally  a great  difference  between  the  night 
and  day  temperatures,  from  40  to  SO",  and  even 
on  the  plains  the  thermometer  falls  in  winter  to 
within  a few  degrees  of  the  freezing-point.  No 
one  who  has  travelled  in  the  desert  can  forget 
the  exhilarating  effect  of  the  fresh  morning  air, 
or  the  joyous  feeling  of  life  and  strength  that  it 
brings  with  it  ; the  mere  act  of  breathing  is  a 
pleasure,  and  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the 
stories  which  have  been  handed  down  of  the 
great  age  attained  by  many  of  the  hermits  and 
anchorites,  or  that  they  believed  that  man  needs 
in  the  desert  “ hardly  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep, 
for  the  act  of  breathing  will  give  life  enough.” 
Tn  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  especially  in  the 
limestone  districts  ; while  in  winter  the  cold  in 
the  mountains  is  severe,  and  the  frost  brings 
down  lingei  masses  of  rock  which,  rolling  down 
the  steep  mountain-sides,  cause  the  mysterious 
noises  often  heard  in  the  higher  districts.  The 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  climate  are  its 
intense  dryness  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmes. 
phere,  enabling  places  to  he  seen  at  extraordinary 
distances.  No  less  remarkable.  100,  is  the  still- 
ness ; there  is  often  no  sound  that  the  sharpest 
ear  can  detect,  and  for  days  together  the  silence 
is  unbroken  even  by  the  wind.  The  coloring 
too  is  so  varied,  so  gorgeous,  and  at  times  so 
fantastic,  that  any  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of 
it  either  by  words  or  on  canvas  must  fail  Tn 
winter  the  peninsula  is  frequently  visited  by 
heavy  gales  of  wind  unaccompanied  by  rain, 
an  l the  effect  of  these  in  the  mountains  is  won 
derfully  grand.  Whirlwinds  often  start  up  like 
magic  from  the  beds  of  the  valleys,  and  hurry 
along  with  great  force  until  they  are  broken  by 
some  obstacle  ; and  on  the  plains  the  Ichamasin 
blows,  parching  and  drying  up  the  air,  and 
striking  the  tac.e  like  a blast  from  a furnace  ; 


the  whole  air  is  filled  with  fine  san  1,  which 
penetrates  everywhere  and  presents  the  appear- 
ance. of  a dense  haze,  while  sometimes  the 
heavier  particles  are  caught  up  and  driven  across 
the  level  ground  in  a wild  sand  storm.  Tho 
average  annual  rainfall  is  small,  but  it  varies  in 
different  years  ; snow  falls  every  year  on  the 
higher  mountains,  though  never  lying  long,  and 
rarely  reaching  below  fifty-five  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  peninsula  is  subject  to  vio- 
lent rain-storms,  which  fill  the  dry  hods  of  the 
valleys  with  roaring  torrents,  and  are  sometimes 
attended  with  loss  of  life.  1 ) ’Us on. 

Productiveness  ; Rainfall ; Plant  and  Animal  Life . 

Tt  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  wilderness 
offered  no  means  of  support  to  those  who  in- 
habited it.  Even  now  it  sustains  a not  incon- 
siderable population,  and  there  is  abundant  evi- 
i deuce  that,  before  neglect  and  ravages  bad 
brought  it  to  its  present  state,  it  could,  and  did, 
support  a very  much  larger  number  of  people. 
There  were  always  Egyptian  colonies  engaged 
in  working  its  large  copper,  iron,  and  turquoise 
mines,  and  these  settlers  would  have  looked 
well  to  its  springs  and  cultivated  spots.  Nor 
I could  the  Israelites,  any  more  than  the  modern 
bedouin,  have  had  difficulty  in  supporting,  in 
the  desert,  their  numerous  herds  and  flocks. 
These  would  again  supply  them  with  milk  and 
cheese,  and  occasionally  with  meat.  A.  E, 

Long  before  the  children  of  Israel  marched 
through  the  wilderness,  the  mines  were  worked 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  destruction  of  trees 
was  probably  going  on.  It  is  a well-known  fact 
[ that  the  rainfall  of  a country  depends  in  a great 
measure  upon  the  abundance  of  its  trees.  The 
destruction  of  the  trees  in  Sinai  has,  no  doubt, 

: diminished  the  rainfall,  which  has  also  gradu- 
ally been  lessened  by  the  advance  of  the  desert, 
and  decrease  of  cultivation  on  the  north  and 
northwest  ; whereby  a large  rain-making  area 
! has  been  gradually  removed.  Holland. 

Ample  proof  exists  that  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
was,  in  old  time,  a well-wooded  region.  To  this 
day  trunks  of  palm  trees  are  often  washed  up 
on  the  shores  of  the  lied  Sea,  as  silent  witnesses 
of  rushing  floods  sweeping  down  valleys,  whence 
water  and  palm-trees  have  for  centuries  disap- 
peared. Travellers  constantly  find  remains  of 
dwellings  of  stone,  gardens,  and  enclosures,  tes- 
tifying to  the  existence,  in  past  ages,  of  a settled 
population  ; and  even  as  late  as  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  of  our  era  numerous  inhabi- 
tants existed  in  regions  now  utterly  desolate. 
Even  now  the  rainfall  absolutely  is  not  incon- 
siderable, but  nothing  is  done  to  husband  it. 
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the  country  was  denuded  of  woods  it 
must  have  been  very  large,  lying,  as  the  Penin- 
sula of  Sinai  dues,  just  north  of  the  great  Indian 
Ocean,  whence  every  southern  wind  would  come 
laden  with  clouds.  But  the  whole  country  has 
been  so  ravaged  by  the  Arabs,  both  before  and 
since  the  time  of  Mahomet,  that  all  its  fertility 
has  disappeared,  and  yearly  it  sinks  still  lower 
in  the  scale.  For  the  Bedouins  ruthlessly  de- 
stroy the  remaining  acacia-trees  to  make  them 
into  charcoal,  which  now  forms  the  chief — per- 
haps it  might  be  said  the  only— traffic  of  the 
peninsula.  I\.  P.  S. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vegetation  of  the 
wadies  has  considerably  decreased  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winter  torrents,  the  reckless  waste  J 
of  the  Bedouin  tribes  (who  have  of  late  years 
ruthlessly  destroyed  the  acaciadrees  for  char- 
coal). The  Wady  er-Ilnhnh  (at  Sinai),  whicli 
was  ’ ‘ n vast  green  plain”  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, is  now  entirely  hare.  Seetzen  gives  a list 
of  sixty-three  places  as  a proof  that  the  region  | 
from  the  Hijaz  to  the  neighborhood  of  Damas- 
cus, now  aiid  and  desolate,  was  once  extremely 
papulous.  The  gardens  at  the  Wells  of  Moses 
(Ayun  Musa)  and  at  Mount  Sinai  are  conspicu- 
ous examples  of  successful  attempts  to  produce 
vegetation  in  this  desert.  There  seems  to  be  no 
deficiency  of  rain.  Tinman  fostering  haids 
might  extend  the  prospect  of  possible  resources 
from  the  present  “ transparent  coating  of  vege- 
tation” in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  to  a point  as 
far  in  excess  of  present  facts  as  were  the  mini-  i 
bers  of  the  Israelitish  host  above  the  six  thou 
sand  Bedouins  computed  now  to  form  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  desert.  it.  S.  Poole. 

That  rain  actually  fell  during  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  country  we  learn  from 
Ps.  68  : 7-fJ.  “ The  earth  shook,  the  heavms 

also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God.”  “ Thou, 

0 God,  didst  send  a plentiful  ram,”  etc.  And 
such  passages  as  “ the  clouds  poured  out  water” 
(Ps.  77  :17),  where  the  allusion  is  evidently  to 
Sinai,  also  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition  that 
the  peninsula  was  better  supplied  with  water  at 
the  time  of  the  exodus.  Pi  of.  Palmer. 

Wherever  there  is  running  water,  abundant 
vegetation  is  found  ; the  gardens  in  the  valleys 
round  Jebel  Musa  are  well  stocked  with  fruit-  | 
trees,  and  in  the  low-er  valleys  there  are  fertile 
and  beautiful  oases,  such  as  the  great  palm-grove 
in  Wady  Feiran,  and  the  lesser-known  oases  of 
Dhahab,  En  Nuweibeh,  Ain  fludherah,  Hebran, 
Tor,  etc.  The  general  vegetation  is  sparse,  but 
there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  it  was 
formerly  more  plentiful,  and  even  now  there  is, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a considerable 


amount  of  vegetation  on  the  upland  plains. 
The  rimth , abeithirau , shiah,  mnrr , sekkeran,  the 
rose  of  Jericho,  and  other  almost  sapless  herbs 
and  shrubs  peculiar  to  desert  soils,  are  found 
at  different  altitudes,  affording  sufficient  pas- 
turage for  the  Bedaw’i  flocks  and  herds  ; and 
after  the  winter  rains  small  patches  of  grass 
may  be  seen  on  the  hill  sides,  creeping  plants 
of  various  kinds  come  to  life,  and  in  some  places  I 
the  ground  is  covered  with  n profusion  of  small 
flowers.  Of  larger  trees,  the  ttirfah,  or  tamarisk, 
from  which  the  traditional  manna  exudes,  oc- 
curs ill  several  localities,  often  in  dense  thick- 
ets ; the  ban- tree  grows  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  ; the  rehm,  or  broom,  the  “ juniper”  of 
the  Bible,  under  which  Elijah  “ lay  and  slept," 
is  found  in  most  of  the  valleys,  and  puts  forth 
in  spring  beautiful  white  and  purple  blossoms  ; 
while  the  plains  and  open  valleys  are  dotted 
with  the  seyal,  or  acacia,  the  “ shittah-tree”  used 
so  largely  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle 
and  ark  of  the  tabernacle.  Wilson. 

In  every  wady  which  descends  from  the  dark 
range  of  the  Tih  Mountains  to  the  P.ed  Sea  is  a 
long  line  of  vegetation  ; and  almost  everywhere 
in  these  wadies  water, ‘more  or  less  potable, 
could  be  obtained  by  digging.  In  many  places, 
as  in  Wady  Gharamlel  and  Wady  Hamr, 
springs  exist  from  which  camels  and  Arabs  can 
drink.  In  the  wadies  and  on  the  plateaus  there 
are  hundreds  of  species  of  plants,  many  of  them 
annuals,  with  no  great  depth  of  root,  and  others 
very  succulent,  and  suggesting,  l»v  their  fat, 
juicy  leaves,  a copious  source  of  moisture  be- 
neath  or  above  the  soil.  In  many  places  there 
are  thickets  of  acacias,  tamarisks,  palms,  retem 
(juniper),  jujube,  and  other  trees  and  bushes, 
furnishing  fuel,  pasturage,  and  a certain  amount 
of  fruit.  In  addition  to  these  springless  re- 
gions, with  moisture  enough  beneath  the  sur- 
face to  support  the  growth  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs,  there  are  a number  of  oases,  in  which  are 
gardens,  wells,  and  even  streams  of  limpid, 
drinkable  w'nter.  In  the  Tih,  where,  in  place 
of  the  rugged  mountain-chains  and  narrow  wa- 
dies of  Sinai,  there  is  a broad  plateau  traversed 
by  low  ranges  of  barren  hills,  there  are  some 
tracts  of  soil,  from  which,  in  seasons  when  rain 
falls,  abundant  harvests  can  he  gathered. 
Throughout  Sinai  and  the  Tih  there  are  at  times 
copious  rains,  as  the  complete  denudation  of 
the  mountains  of  soil  and  the  great  granite  and 
sandstone  bowlders  carried  down  by  the  tor- 
rents testify.  There  are,  in  several  of  the  wadies, 
remnants  of  lacustrine  deposits,  which  show" 
that  dikes  must  once  have  crossed  and  dammed 
np  the  valleys,  and  that  chains  of  lakes  existed. 


so 
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There  is  also  considerable  animal  life  in  the 
desert.  The  ibex  and  gazelle,  and  many  small 
mammals,  and  lizards  and  snakes,  exist  among 
the  mountains  of  Sinai.  Birds  of  many  kinds 
abound  in  the  various  regions  of  the  wilderness. 
The  Arabs  raise  large  droves  of  camels  and  asses, 
and,  in  some  places,  sheep  and  gouts.  For  all 
these  animals  there  are  watering-places,  known 
to  themselves  and  their  masters,  and  they  all 
find  pasturage.  Posf. 

Mount  Srrbal,  and  the  Mew  from  its  Hhjhesl  Teak. 

.Serbal,  next  to  Sinai,  is  the  most  interesting 
mountain  in  the  peninsula.  It  is  even  more 
grand  and  striking  in  outline  than  its  honored 
rival.  It  rises  high  above  the  neighboring  sum- 
mits—“all  in  lilac  hues  and  piuj.de  shadows,’1 
as  the  morning  sun  sheds  upon  it  his  bright 
beams.  It  is  a vast  mass  of  peaks.  The  high- 
est peak  is  a huge  block  of  granite.  On  this 
you  stand  and  overlook  the  whole  Peninsula  of 
Sinai.  The  Bed  Sea  with  the  Egyptian  hills 
opposite,  on  the  eo.st  the  vast  cluster  of  what  is 
commonly  called  Sinai,  and  towering  high  above 
all,  the  less  famous  but  most  magnificent  of  all, 
the  Mont  Blanc  of  these  j>arts,  the  unknown  and 
unvisited  Umm  Shoiner.  Porter. 

The  entire  Siuaitio  group  presents  the  most 
impressive  indications  of  the  terrible  convul- 
sions by  which  its  labyrinth  of  mountain  heights 
has  been  rent  nnd  torn  since  its  first  ujdienval. 
From  the  summit  of  Mount  Serhal,  us  from  a 
watch  tower  in  high  heaven,  one  looks  down 
upon  a perfect  sea  of  mountain  ridges,  often 
precipitous,  always  intensely  steep,  and  culmi- 
nating in  a sharp  edge  at  the  height  of  two,  three, 
or  four  thousand  feet  from  their  base.  The  en- 
tire line  of  these  mountains  is  seen  to  have  been 
rent  transversely  by  clefts  from  the  ba«e  to  the 
summit,  filled  with  injections  of  basaltic  rocks, 
stri])iug  the  mountain  on  every  side  w ith  black 
bands.  The  whole  assemblage  is  a perfect  gan- 
glion of  ridges  thrown  uj>  in  wild  confusion  with 
its  strata  dislocated,  disjointed,  dipping  in  all 
directions  and  at  every  angle  from  horizontal  to 
]>ei  pendieular.  The  mountains  of  Sinai  form 
no  system,  no  regular  ranges,  like  the  AIjps,  the 
AjHTimnes,  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  mountains  of 
America.  Coleman . 

The  view  from  Mount  Serbal  was  wide,  and 
in  its  kind  superb  — a vast  mass  of  seamed,  rag- 
ged, bare,  parti -colored  mountains,  intersected 
by  a twisted  maze  of  deejp  narrow  valleys,  that 
were  sharply  marked  by  their  sand-colored  beds. 
Its  wildness  seemed  like  a caprice  of  Nature  — 
a peep  into  some  otlmr  world,  almost  as  strange 
as  the  surface  of  the  moon  seen  through  a powr- 


; erful  telescope.  It  was  such  a scene  as  can  oe 
witnessed  probably  nowhere  else  but  on  this 
jieniusula  ; and  it  well  repaid  the  toil.  Our 
starting-point  at  Suez  w as  indicated  by  the  clear 
peak  of  Jebel  Atakah,  south  of  which  could  be 
seen  the  long  line  of  African  mountains,  and  on 
this  side  the  blue  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  We 
could  see  w here  w e had  crossed  the  jdain  of  El 
Murkhu.  the  mouth  of  Wady  Feiran,  and  south 
of  that  the  long,  unbroken  plain  of  El  Gaah,  the 
palm  grove  of  Tor,  the  depression  that  forms 
the  end  of  Wady  Iiebran.  From  Jebel  Atakah 
eastward  the  eyo  ran  along  the  range  of  et  Till, 
the  heights  of  Sarabit  el  Khadim,  the  sand-plain 
of  Debbet  er  Ramleh,  and  apparently  the  moun- 
tains of  Edom  in  the  northeast,  till  it  rested 
upon  St.  Catherine  and  Umm  Shomer,  of  the 
Sinai  group,  in  the  southeast.  In  the  circle  be- 
tween lay  Wadies  Feiran,  es-Sheikh,  Solaf,  and 
a whole  network  of  valleys  twined  round  among 
this  mass  of  dark-red  mountains,  rendered  as 
distinct  to  the  eye  by  their  lighter  beds  as 
though  they  had  been  purposely  colored  on  a 
ma]).  The  geography  of  the  peninsula  indeed 
lay  hero  almost  completely  mapped  out  to  the 
sight.  Thus  we  could  trace  the  whole  coast- 
line as  far  as  Tor,  and  see  the  entire  practicable- 
ness  of  a journey  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Hebran. 
S.  0.  R. 

Serbal  rises  so  perpendicularly  that  its  five 
separate  masses  ajipear  like  gigantic  columns, 
lifting  their  heads  against  the  sky.  We  stood 
on  the  brow  of  a precipice,  which  might  well 
make  one  shudder  as  he  advanced  to  the  point 
of  the  cliff,  and  looked  over  to  a depth  of  four 
thousand  feet.  We  saw  beneath  ns  a panorama 
as  extensive  as  that  seen  from  the  Righi  ; but 
instead  of  the  smiling  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
with  green  fields  and  waving  forests  and  crystal 
lakes,  wre  saw'  only  the  barrenness  of  utter  deso- 
lation, yet  in  such  awful  forms  as  jiroduced  an 
impression  of  indescribable  grandeur.  All 
round  us  the  horizon  was  piled  w ith  mountains. 
Indeed  the  whole  peninsula  is  a sea  of  moun- 
tains, in  which  peaks  on  peaks  are  tossed  up 
like  waves.  It  seems  as  if  they  had  been 
thrown  up  out  of  a lake  of  fire  ; as  if  in  a re- 
mote geological  period,  when  the  body  of  our 
planet  was  a molten  mass,  and  material  forces 
were  acting  with  an  intensity  and  violence  of 
which  wo  have  no  conception,  in  some  tremen- 
dous convulsion  the  flaming  crests  were  tossed 
against  the  sky,  and  then  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  Creator’s  hand,  which  held  them  fixed  in 
their  utmost  wildness,  so  to  remain  forever. 
Between  these  awful  mountains,  and  winding 
round  among  them  in  countless  turnings,  are 
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the  wadies  or  river  beds,  through  which  in  the 
time  of  rains  and  storms  there  pour  furious  tor- 
rents, which  as  quickly  pass  away  to  the  sea, 
leaving  behind  them  only  the  traces  of  the  ruin 
they  have  made.  Of  these  wadies,  one  here 
obtains  the  most  complete  view.  See  how  they 
wind  and  wind,  turning  hither  and  thither  in 
endless  confusion  ! Here  then  we  have  the  com- 
plete anatomy  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  One 
takes  it  in  at  a glance  in  its  whole  extent,  from 
end  to  end,  and  from  side  to  side.  It  is  en- 
closed on  the  east  and  the  west  by  the  two  arms 
of  the  Red  Sea — the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  of  Akaba. 
The  former  seemed  to  lie  at  our  feet,  and  fol 
lowing  it  with  the  eve,  we  could  almost  see  the 
city  of  Snez  itself.  The  Gulf  of  Akaba  was 
farther  away,  and  was  hidden  from  us  by  inter- 
vening mountains.  It  lies  in  a depression,  but 
over  it  and  beyond  it  we  saw  distinctly  the  long 
range  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  as  across  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  we  saw  the  mountains  of  Africa  ; 
while  southward  rose  the  great  heights  of  Mount 


Catherine  and  Uinm  Shomer.  What  a glorious 
vision  of  mountains  to  be  embraced  in  one 
view  ! One  such  sight  were  enough  to  repay  a 
hundred  times  the  fatigue  of  our  climb  to  the 
summit  of  Serbal.  And  what  memories  did 
those  names  recall  ! That  Gulf  of  Suez  was  the 
sea  across  which  Moses  led  the  Israelites  ; on 
the  Gulf  of  A*kaba  sailed  the  fleets  of  Solomon  ; 
while  turning  northward  the  eye  rested  on  a 
long  line  of  white  cliffs— the  escarpment  of  a 
tableland  which  was  the  Great  and  Terrible 
Wilderness  in  which  the  Israelites  wandered 
forty  years.  Thus  a wonderful  nature  was 
chosen  for  a wonderful  history.  It  is  this  min- 
gling of  the  moral  sublime  with  the  sublime  in 
nature  which  makes  the  great  interest  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai.  Beyond  all  the  stupendous 
altitudes  of  the  mountains,  beyond  the  Alpine 
heights  and  fathomless  abysses,  in  power  to  stir 
the  soul  with  awe,  is  the  human  history  that 
has  been  enacted  amid  these  great  forms  of 
nature.  FM. 


Section  99. 


THREE  ENCAMPMENTS.  DO  PH  K AH  AND  ALUSH.  REPHIDIM  : IN  FEIRAN  OIt  E* 
SHEIKH?  SMITING  THE  ROCK.  BATTLE  WITH  AMALEK. 

Exodus  17  : 1-10.  Nr.  33  : 12-14. 


v>t.  :<;i 

Ex.  17 


12  And  they  journeyed  from  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  pitched  in  Dophkah.  And 

13  they  journeyed  from  Dophkah,  and  pitched  in  Alush.  And  they  journeyed  from 

14  Alush,  and  pitched  in  Rephidim,  where  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink. 

1 And  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  the  wilderness 
of  Sin,  by  their  journeys,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Loud,  and  pitched 

2 in  Rephidim  : and  there  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink.  Wherefore  the  people 
strove  with  Moses,  and  said,  Give  us  water  that  we  may  drink.  And  Moses  said 

3 unto  them.  Why  strive  ye  with  me  ? wherefore  do  ye  tempt  the  Lord  ? And  the 
people  thirsted  there  for  water  ; and  the  people  murmured  against  Moses,  and  said, 
Wherefore  hast  thou  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  kill  us  and  our  children  and  our 

4 cattle  with  thirst?  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying.  What  shall  I do  unto 

5 this  people?  they  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Pass  on  before  the  people,  and  take  with  thee  of  the  elders  of  Israel  : and  thy  rod, 

6 wherewith  thou  smotesfc  the  river,  lake  in  tbine  hand,  and  go.  Behold,  I will  stand 
before  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in  Iloreb  ; and  thou  shalt  smite  tbe'rock,  and  there 
shall  come  water  out  of  it,  that  the  people  may  drink.  And  Moses  did  so  in  the 

7 sight  of  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Massah,  and 
Meribah,  because  of  the  striving  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  they  tempted 
the  Lord,  saying,  Is  the  Lord  among  us,  or  not? 

8 Then  came  Amalek,  and  fought  with  Israel  in  Rephidim.  And  Moses  said  unto 

0 Joshua,  Choose  us  out  men,  and  go  out,  fight  with  Amalek  : to-morrow  1 will  stand 
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10  on  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  rod  of  God  in  mine  hand.  So  Joshua  did  as  Moses 
had  said  to  him,  and  fought  with  Amalek  : and  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur  went  up  to 

11  tho  toji  of  the  hill.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  held  up  his  hand,  that  Israel 

12  prevailed  : and  when  he  let  down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed.  But  Moses’  hands 
were  heavy  ; and  they  took  a stone,  and  put  it  under  him,  and  he  sat  thereon  ; and 
Aaron  and  Hur  stayed,  up  his  hands,  the  one  on  tlio  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the 

13  other  side  ; and  his  hands  were  steady  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  And  Joshua 

14  discomfited  Amalek  and  his  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a memorial  in  a book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of 
Joshua  : that  I will  utterly  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven. 

15  And  Moses  built  an  altar,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Jehovab-nissi  rand  he  said,  The  Lord 

10  hath  sworn  : the  Lord  will  have  war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation. 


God  was  pleased  wonderfully  to  lepresent  the 
progress  of  his  redeemed  Church  through  the 
world  to  their  eternal  inheritance  by  the  journey 
of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness, 
from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  Here  all  the  various 
steps  of  the  redemption  of  the  Church  by  Christ 
were  represented,  from  the  beginning  toils  con- 
summation in  glory.  The  state  they  are  re- 
deemed from  is  represented  by  Egypt  and  tbeir 
bondage  there.  The  purchase  of  their  redemp- 
tion was  represented  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  which  was  offered  up  that  night 
tint  God  slew  all  the  firstborn  of  Egypt.  The 
beginning  of  the  application  of  the  redemption 
of  Christ's  Church  in  their  conversion  was  rep- 
resented by  Israel’s  going  out  of  Egypt,  and 
passing  through  the  lied  Sea  in  so  extraordi 
nary  and  miraculous  a manner.  The  travel  of 
the  Church  through  this  world,  and  the  various 
changes  through  which  it  passes  in  different 
stages,  was  represented  by  the  journey  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  wilderness.  The  manner 
of  the  Church's  being  conducted  by  Christ  was 
represented  by  the  Israelites  being  led  by  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by 
night.  The  manner  of  the  Church’s  being  sup- 
port? 1 in  their  progress,  supplied  with  spiritual 
food  and  continual  daily  communications  from 
God,  was  represented  by  God's  supplying  the 
children  of  Israel  with  manna  from  heaven,  and 
water  out  of  the  rock.  And  innumerable  other 
things  they  met  with  were  lively  images  of 
things  which  the  Church  and  saints  meet  with 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  That  these  things  are 
typical  of  things  that  pertain  to  the  Christian 
Church  is  manifest  from  1 (’or.  10:11.  The 
apostle,  speaking  of  those  very  things  which  we 
have  now  mentioned,  says  expressly,  that  they 
happened  unto  them  for  types,  or  ensamples , for 
oar  admonition.  Elicards. 

•Vil,  3-5  : II,  1 *2,  The  next  two  encamp- 
ments [not  noted  in  Exodus],  Dophkah  and 
Alnsh,  are  mere  names  in  the  itinerary  without 
any  special  description  ; they  were  intermediate 


stations  between  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  and 
Rephidim.  Wilson. It  is  impossible  to  iden- 

tify these  stations.  There  are  no  existing  names 
in  the  peninsula  which  correspond  with  them. 
They  maybe  placed  somewhere  in  Wady  Feiran 
or  Wady  es  Sbeikb,  up  which  Israel  must  have 
marched  to  Mount  Sinai.  Holland. 

Ex.  17:1.  Itepliidim.  As  this  is  the 
only  important  locality  between  the  Red  Sea 
crossing  and  Sinai  concerning  which  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  equally  qualified 
explorers,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  present,  on 
i the  one  side,  the  view  of  Professor  Palmer,  Cap- 
tain Wilson,  and  other  members  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  accepted  by  President  Bartlett  ; and, 
on  the  other,  that  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  in  ac- 
cord with  I>r.  Robinson  beforo  him.  B. 

1.  The  Oasis  in  Wady  Feiran,  as  the  Site  of 
lti'phidim. 

At  the  base  of  Mount  Serbal,  in  Wady  Feiran, 
is  a large  and  comparatively  fertile  tract,  with  a 
palm-grove  winch  extends  for  miles  along  the 
valley.  It  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  one  which  the  Amalekites  would  be 
naturally  anxious  to  defend  against  an  invading 
force  ; in  this  respect  it  answers  to  the  position 
of  Rephidim.  [Mr.  Palmer  ” discovered  a rock 
which  Arab  tradition  regards  as  the  site  of  the 
miracle.’’]  The  great  objection  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  Feiran  with  Rephidim  is  that  the  Bible 
describes  the  next  stage  of  the  journey  thus  : 
" For  they  were  departed  from  Rephidim,  and 
were  come  to  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  and  had 
pitched  in  the  wilderness  ; and  there  Israel 
j camped  before  the  mount”  (Ex.  10  : 2).  Now, 
ifJebel  Musa  be  Sinai,  it  could  hardly  be 
* reached  [from  Feiran]  in  a single  day’s  journey 
by  any  large  host  with  heavy  baggage.  Tbe  dif- 
ficulty may  be  explained  away  on  several  by 
potheses,  The  journey  from  Feiran  to  the  Nagb 
Hawa  may  be  considered  as  the  last  stage  of  the 
march,  and  when  they  had  come  to  that  pass 
which  forms  the  gate  of  the  Sinai  district,  they 
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may  be  fairly  said  to  have  reached  '*  the  Desert  ! 
of  Sinai.”  The  words,  “and  there  Israel 
camped  before  the  mount.”  seem  to  imply  a 
separate  operation.  They  had  reached  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai  that  is,  the  Sinai  district  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nagb  llawa  ; and  here  they 
began  to  look  out  for  a suitable  place  for  a per- 
manent camp.  The  operation  of  pitching  the 
camp  for  so  protracted  a stay  would  ocenpv  a 
longer  period  than  usual.  If  it  be  objected  that 
the  distance  from  Feiran  to  the  Pass  of  Nagb  ! 
llawa  is  too  long  for  a single  day’s  journey,  I 
would  answer  that  a day’s  journey  is  not  neces- 
sarily restricted  to  eight  or  nine  hours.  Prof. 
Palmer. 

Captain  Wilson  states  his  reason  for  placing  ! 
the  site  of  Rephidim  in  Wady  Feiran  to  be  as 
follows  : (1)  He  does  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  place  Itephidiw  within  one  day’s  march  of 
Mount  Sinai,  since  he  thinks  that,  in  Ex.  19  : 2, 
there  is  an  indication  of  a break  in  the  march 
of  the  Israelites,  the  operations  of  “ pitching  in 
the  wilderness”  and  “ encamping  before  the  I 
mount”  being  separate  and  distinct.  (2)  Be- 
lieving that  the  Amalekites  would  probably  come 
out  to  oppose  the  march  of  the  invaders  of  their 
country,  he  holds  that  the  position  in  Wady 
Feiran  would  for  military  reasons  be  more  nat- 
urally selected  as  the  point  of  attack.  Captain 
Wilson  and  the  other  members  of  the  expedition 
consider  Jebel  Tahunah,  which  is  situated  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Wady  Aleyat,  to  be  the  hill 
on  which  Moses  sat  while  Aaron  and  Hur  sup-  i 
ported  his  arms  as  he  overlooked  the  battle.  T 
have  little  doubt  that  this  was  believed  to  be 
the  site  of  Rephidim  when  Serhal  was  held  to 
be  the  traditional  Mount  Sinai  ; but  its  distance 
from  Jebel  Musa,  about  twentv-tive  miles  even 
by  the  most  direct  road,  seems  to  me  to  prove 
that  the  site  of  the  battle  must  be  looked  for  at 
a nearer  point  to  that  mountain.  Holland. 

2.  El  1 Vatiych,  in  (he  Wady  Es  Sheikh. 

The  Wady  Sheikh  is  the  great  valley  of  the 
western  Sinai,  which  collects  the  torrents  of  a 
great  number  of  smaller  wadies.  The  Wady 
Feiran  is  a continuation  [on  the  west]  of  Wady 

Sheikh.  Barckhardt. The  Wady  es- Sheikh,  a 

broad  open  valley  extending  up  to  the  base  of 
Jebel  Musa  itself,  cuts  right  through  the  granite 
wall,  forming  a narrow  defile  with  a tolerably 
level  tloor  and  lofty  precipitous  rocks  on  either 
side.  In  this  gorge,  which  is  called  El  Watiyeh. 
the  Arabs  show  a large  detached  rock,  not  un- 
like an  arm-chair  in  shape,  as  the  seat  of  the 
prophet  Moses.  Mr.  Holland  suggests  that  this 
may  be  the  site  of  Rephidim.  In  many  ways  the 


situation  answers  well  to  Iho  description  given 
in  the  Bible.  El  Watiyeh  is  the  only  practicable 
pass  into  the  fertile  district  around  Jebel  Musa, 
and  one  w'hich  the  Amalekites  would  conse- 
quently be  desirous  of  holding  against  an  invad- 
ing force.  There  is  also  ample  room  for  the 
encampment  ^of  either  host,  and,  the  pass  onee 
crossed,  abundance  of  water  within  easy  reach. 

Prof.  Palmer. Captain  Wilson  and  Captain 

Palmer  (Ordnance  Survey)  both  acknowledge 
the  value  of  the  pass  of  El  Watiyeh  as  a strong 
military  position  that  could  be  held  with  ease 
against  a large  foree,  and  would  certainly  place 
the  site  of  Rephidim  there,  if  not  at  Wady 

Feiran.  Holland. The  gorge  of  El  Watiyeh 

was  one  of  the  grandest  I had  ever  seen  ; the 
w'alls  of  red  porphyry  rising  from  eight  hundred 
to  one  thousand  feet  above  the  remarkably  level 
floor  of  the  pass  itself.  On  emerging  w*e  found 
ourselves  in  an  open  space,  and  in  front  of  a 
succession  of  granitic  heights  and  intervening 
valleys  by  which  the  ascent  to  Jebel  Musa  is 
made.  1 lull. 

My  reasons  for  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  pass  of  El  Watiyeh  marks  the  site  of  tho 
battle  of  Rephidim  are,  first,  its  nearness  to 
Jebel  Musa,  from  which  it  is  distant  only  about 
twelve  miles,  and  the  Bible  apparently  speaks 
of  Rephidim  as  within  a day’s  journey  of  Mount 
Sinai  (Ex.  19  :2  ; Nu.  33  : 15)  ; secondly,  my 
belief  that  all  the  requirements  of  the  battle  are 
to  be  found  there.  The  pass  consists  of  a nar- 
row' defile  about  three  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  from  forty  to  sixty  yards  in  breadth,  w ith 
a level  bed,  but  enclosed  on  either  side  by  lofty 
perpendicular  rocks.  A very  remarkable  line  of 
precipitous  granite  mountains  stretches  across 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula  from  the  head  of 
Wady  Hi  bran,  and  presents  an  imposing  barrier 
to  an  invading  force.  In  this  line  of  mountains 
are  found  only  three  passes,  the  most  eastern 
being  that  of  El  Watiyeh,  which  affords  an  easy 
road,  w'hile  the  two  western  passes  of  Nagb 
llawa  and  Wady  T’lah  are  too  narrow  and  rugged 
to  allow  even  a laden  camel  to  pass  without 
great  difficulty.  This  natural  barrier  defends 
on  the  north  the  high  and  well-watered  cen- 
tral group  of  mountains  which  includes  Jebel 
Musa,  and  the  holding  of  the  passes  by  the 
Amalekites  w’ould  then  secure  to  them  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Holland. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Holland  [who  made  three  tours 
through  the  peninsula]  places  Rephidim  at  tho 
pass  of  El  Watiy-h % at  the  eastern  end  of  Wady 
es  Sheikh,  to  the  north  of  the  point  where  it 
joins  the  Wady  Ed  Deir.  He  believes  that  the 
Israelites  passed  through  the  Wady  Feiran  W'ith- 
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out  encountering  opposition,  and  that  they  then 
traversed  the  Wady  es-Sheikh  to  this  point,  , 
which  is  shut  in  by  perpendicular  rocks  on 
either  side.  The  Ainalekites  holding  this  detile 
would  be  in  a position  ot'  great  strength  ; and 
their  choice  of  this  point  for  the  attack  is  well 
accounted  for,  supposing  the  Israelites  to  have 
reached  it  without  previous  molestation.  It 
commands  the  entrance  to  the  wadies  surround- 
ing the  central  gronp  of  Sinai,  on  and  about 
which  the  Bedouins  pasture  their  Hocks  during 
the  summer.  All  the  requirements  of  the  nar 
rative  appear  to  be  satisfied  by  this  assumption. 
On  the  north  is  a large  plain  destitute  of  water 
for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  ; t lit  re  is 
a conspicuous  hill  to  the  north  of  the  defile 
commanding  the  battle-field,  presenting  a hare 
cliff,  such  as  we  may  suppose  the  rock  to  have 
been  which  Moses  struck  with  his  rod.  On  the 
south  of  the  pass  is  another  plain  sufficient  for 
the  encampment  of  the  Ainalekites,  within  easy 
reach  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Moses  most  probably 
sat,  if  this  he  Rephidim,  the  Arabs  point  out  a 
rock,  which  they  call  “ the  seat  of  the  prophet 
Moses."  The  arguments  appear  to  preponder- 
ate in  favor  of  this  view,  which  accepts  all  the 
facts  ascertained  by  the  Expedition  of  Survey, 
and  presents  a senes  of  coincidences  of  great 
weight  in  the  settlement  of  the  question.  Canon 
< }oolc. 

The  summary  statement  of  Mr.  Holland  is  as 
follows  : “ The  features  of  the  ground  at  El 
Watiyeh  agree  well  with  the  short  account  which 
is  given  ns  of  the  battle  of  Rephidim.  There  is 
a large  plain  destitute  of  water  for  the  encamp 
merit  of  the  Israelites  ; a conspicuous  hill  on 
the  north  side  of  the  defile  commanding  the 
battle-ground  and  presenting  a bare  cliff,  such 
as  we  may  suppose  the  rock  to  have  been  wfflich 
Moses  struck  ; and  another  large  open  tract  of 
country  on  the  south  of  the  pass  tor  the  en- 
campment of  the  Ainalekites,  with  abundance 
of  water  within  easy  reach."  We  add,  that  in 
two  other  respects  this  location  of  Rephidim 
seems  to  he  in  closer  accord  with  the  narrative  : 
(1)  In  its  considerably  greater  distance  from  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin,  ample  space  is  allowed  for 
the  two  intermediate  stations  mentioned  in  Nil. 
33:11,  12,  Dophkah  and  Alnsh.  (2)  By  its 
nearer  proximity  to  TIoreb,  it  better  accounts 
for  the  smiting  of  the  rock  in  Horeb  while  the 
people  were  “pitched  in  Rephidim.”  Obvi- 
ously the  nearer  position  to  Iloreb,  whatever 
the  extent  of  the  region  bearing  that  name,  more 
fully  meets  this  necessity  of  the  nairative.  B. 

1.  IV o water  to  drink.  Before,  Israel 


thirsted  and  was  satisfied  ; after  that,  they 
hungered  and  were  filled  ; now,  they  thirst 
again.  God  led  them  on  purpose  to  this  dry 
Rephidim  : he  could  as  well  have  conducted 
them  to  another  Elim,  to  convenient  waterings  ; 
or  he,  that  gives  the  wfaters  of  all  their  channels, 
could  as  well  have  derived  them  to  meet  Israel  ; 
but  God  doth  purposely  carry  them  to  thirst. 

| This  should  have  been  a contentment  able  to 
quench  any  thirst  : “ God  hath  led  us  hither 
if  Moses  out  of  ignorance  had  misguided  us,  or 
we  by  chance  fallen  upon  these  dry  deserts, 

I though  this  were  no  remedy  of  our  grief,  yet  it 
l might  be  some  ground  of  our  complaint.  But 
I now  the  counsel  of  so  wdse  and  merciful  a God 
hath  drawn  us  into  this  want  ; and  shall  not  he 
■ as  easily  find  the  way  out?  “ It  is  the  Lord, 
let  him  do  what  he  will."  There  can  be  no  more 
forcible  motive  to  patience,  than  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  a Divine  hand  that  strikes  us.  It  is 
fearful  to  be  in  the  hand  of  an  adversary  ; hut 
who  would  not  be  confident  of  a Father  ? Bp.  JI. 

*2,  They  know  that  fountains  and  rivers  can- 
not be  created  by  mortal  man  ; w herefore  then 
do  they  quarrel  with  him,  and  not  call  directly 
upon  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  waters  as  wrell 
as  all  other  elements?  If  there  had  been  a 
| spark  of  faith  in  them,  they  would  have  had  re- 
I course  to  prayer.  Rightly  does  Moses  expostu- 
late, that  in  chiding  with  him  they  tempt  God 

himself.  Call'.- “ Why  contend  you  with  me? 

Why  tempt  }re  the  Lord  ?"  In  the  first  expostu- 
lation he  condemns  them  of  injustice,  since  not 
ho  but  the  Lord  had  afflicted  them  : in  the  sec- 
ond, of  presumption  ; that  since  it  was  God  >vho 
tempted  them  by  wanta  they  should  tempt  Him 
by  murmuring.  Tn  tne  one  he  would  have  them 
| see  their  wrong  ; in  the  other  their  danger. 
As  the  act  came  not  from  him  but  from  God,  so 
he  transfers  it  to  God  from  himself  : M Why 
tempt  ye  the  Lord?"  The  opposition  which  is 
made  to  the  instruments  of  God  redounds  ever  to 
his  person.  He  holds  himself  smitten  through 
the  sides  of  his  ministers.  Bp.  II. 

8,  4.  Their  behavior  is  roost  flagrant  ; and 
the  harshest  judgment  cannot  estimate  their 
I offence  too  severely.  They  had  lately  seen  their 
wants  relieved  in  a similar  emergency  ; and  at 
this  very  time  Ihey  were  receiving,  day  by  day, 
j from  heaven  their  daily  bread.  Yet  so  strangely 
unreasonable  wras  their  spirit,  that  they  re- 
proached Moses  for  having  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt,  to  kill  them  and  their  children  and  their 
cattle  with  thirst  ; and  their  violence  of  manner 
was  such  as  led  Moses  to  cry  unto  the  Lord, 
saying,  “ What  shall  I do  unto  this  people? 
j they  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me."  Thus  al- 
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ready— in  one  little  month —were  the  ransomed 
people  prepared  to  deal  with  their  deliverer,  all 
whose  toil  and  thought  was  spent  for  thmr  ad 
vantage.  It  seems  to  have  been  m order  that 
Moses  might  not  be  plunged  m deeper  discour- 
agement, that  the  Lord  forbore  to  declare  his 
own  displeasure.  He  simply  indicated  the  mode 
in  which  he  meant  to  provide  for  their  wants. 
Kit. 

4.  And  Moses  cried  unio  the  Lord. 

Moses  has  recourse  to  Him,  who  was  able  at 
once  to  quench  their  thirst  and  to  curb  their 
fury.  It  is  the  best  way  to  trust  God  with  his 
own  causes.  If  we  be  sure  we  have  begun  our 
enterprises  from  Him,  we  may  tecurely  cast  all 
events  on  His  providence,  which  knows  how  to 

dispose,  and  how  to  end  them.  Bp.  II. 

Prayer  moves  the  hand  that  moves  the  world. 
It  secures  for  the  believer  the  resources  of  Di- 
vinity. What  battles  has  it  not  fought  ! what 
victories  has  it  not  won  ! what  burdens  has  it 
not  carried  ! what  wounds  has  it  not  healed  ! 
what  griefs  has  it  not  assuaged  ! It  is  the  wealth 
of  poverty  ; the  refuge  of  affliction  ; the  strength 
of  weakness  ; the  light  of  darkness.  It  has  ar 
rested  the  wing  of  time,  tinned  aside  the  very 
scythe  of  death,  and  discharged  heaven’s  frown- 
ing and  darkest  cloud  in  a shower  of  blessings. 
Guthrie . 

The  familiarity  of  Moses’s  pleadings  with 
God,  almost  in  the  tone  of  one  who  had  received 
injury  at  bis  hand,  is  worthy  of  observation. 
This  repeated  indulgence  on  the  part  of  God, 
and  the  as  oft-repeated  ingratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Israelites,  give  a significance7  to  that  verse 
in  one  of  our  historical  Psalms  (106)  : * 4 He  gave 
them  their  request,  but  sent  leanness  into  their 
soul.”  T.  C. 

Western  Asia  and  its  history  are  full  of  the 
name  of  Moses.  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahome- 
tans style  him  the  First  Prophet,  the  Great 
Lawgiver,  the  Great  Theologian  ; everywhere, 
in  the  scene  of  the  events  themselves,  the  places 
retain  a memory  of  him.  What  did  Moses  do 
to  obtain  a renown  so  great  and  so  enduring? 
He  gained  no  battles  ; he  conqnered  no  terri 
tory  ; he  founded  no  cities  ; he  governed  no 
state  ; he  was  not  even  a man  in  whom  elo- 
quence replaced  other  sources  of  influence  and 
power.  There  is  not  in  this  whole  history  a 
single  grand  human  action,  a single  grand  event 
proceeding  from  human  agency  ; all  is  the  work 
of  God  ; and  Moses  is  nothing  on  anv  occasion 
but  the  interpreter  and  instrument  of  God.  To 
this  mission  be  has  consecrated  soul  and  life  ; 
it  is  only  by  virtue  of  this  title  that  he  is  pow- 
erful, and  that  he  shares,  as  far  as  his  capacity 


| as  a man  permits,  a work  infinitely  grander  and 
more  enduring  than  that  accomplished  by  all 
the  heroes  and  all  the  masters  that  the  world 
| ever  acknowledged.  I know  no  more  striking 
| spectacle  than  that  of  the  unshakable  faith  and 
) inexhaustible  energy  of  Moses  in  the  pursuit  of 
a work  not  his  own,  in  which  he  executes  what 
he  has  not  conceived,  in  which  he  obeys  rather 
than  commands.  Guizot. 

Smiting  of  the  Eock  in  Hoked  (verses  5-8). 

5.  Moses  was  to  take  some  of  the  elders  as 
witnesses  : the  miracle  was  not  to  be  seen  by 
the  people  generally.  The  miracle  was  to  be 
wrought  not  by  any  power  of  Moses,  but  by  the 

special  presence  of  God  on  the  spot.  A If. 

Moses  must  take  his  rod  : God  could  have  done 
it  by  his  will,  without  a word  ; or  by  his  word, 
without  the  rod  ; but  be  will  do  by  means  that 
which  he  can  as  easily  do  without.  There  was 
no  virtue  in  the  rod,  none  in  ttie  stroke  ; hut 
all  in  the  command  of  God.  Means  must  be 
used,  and  yet  their  efficacy  must  be  expected 
out  of  themselves.  It  doth  not  suffice  God  to 
name  the  rod,  without  a description  : “ Whereby 
thou  smotest  the  river  wherefore  but  to 
! strengthen  the  faith  of  Moses,  that  lie  might 
well  expect  this  wonder  from  that  which  he 
had  tried  to  be  miraculous.  Bp.  11. 

God  bears  and  forbears  with  them,  gives  them 
miracle  upon  miracle,  and  ever  as  they  mur- 
mured , another  miracle  still.  Truly  judgment 
is  his  strange  work.  He  might  have  retaliated  ; 
retribution  was  richly  deserved  ; it  was  most 
deeply  provoked  ; but  instead  of  doing  so,  he 
wiiose  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts 
i our  tlioughls,  said  unto  Moses,  “ Thy  rod,  w here- 
with thou  smotest  the  river,  take  in  thy  hand 
and  go.  Behold,  I will"  do  w hat  ? Not  smite 
the  people  with  the  rod  that  smote  all  Egypt, 
and  that  in  my  hand  is  still  capable  of  terrible 
effect  ; but  I will  make  the  rod  that  was  the  ex- 
eeutor  ot  judgment  upon  Egypt  to  be  only  the 
. opener  of  springs  and  fountains  in  the  rock,  for 
! what  was  death  to  others  shall  be  life  to  Israel. 
” Thou  shalt  smite  the  rock,”  the  most  unlikely 
thing,  “and  there  shall  come  water  out  of  it, 
that  the  people  may  drink.”  How  gracious  is 
j the  Lord  ! and,  still  the  same,  he  delights  in 
mercy.  Oh.  that  we  could  only  realize  that 
God  has  infinitely  more  than  a father’s  love  with 
omnipotence  to  w'ield  it,  and  omniscience  to  see 
w here,  wffien,  and  by  wrbom  it  is  most  needed  ; 
aud  ever  ready,  ever  waiting,  ever  willing  to 
bless  ! J.  C. 

They  distrust  Him  after  they  had  received 
| such  proofs  of  his  power  and  goodness,  for  the 
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confirmation  of  bis  promise  : they  do,  in  effect, 
suppose  that  Moses  was  an  impostor— Aaron  a 
deceiver — the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  a mere 
sham  and  illusion,  which  imposed  upon  their 
senses— that  long  series  of  miracles  which  had 
rescued  them,  served  them,  and  fed  them,  a 
chain  of  cheats— and  the  promise  of  Canaan  a 
banter  upon  them  ; it  was  all  so,  if  the  Lord  was 
not  among  them.  Oh,  the  wonderful  patience 
and  forbearance  of  God  toward  provoking  sin- 
ners ! He  maintains  those  that  are  at  war  with 
him,  and  reaches  out  the  hand  of  his  bounty  to 
those  that  lift  up  the  heel  against  him.  Thus 
he  teaches  us,  if  our  enemy  hunger  to  feed  him, 
and  if  lie  thirst,  as  Israel  did  now,  to  give  him 
drink.  Will  he  fail  those  that  trust  him,  when 
he  was  so  liberal  even  to  those  that  tempted 
him?  If  God  had  only  showed  Closes  a foun- 
tain of  water  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  did  Hugar, 
that  had  been  a great  favor  ; but  that  he  might 
allow  his  power  as  well  as  his  pity,  and  make  it  j 
a mimele  of  mercy,  he  gave  them  water  out  of  a j 
roek.  That  Rock  tots  Christ  (1  Cor.  10  :4).*  The  | 
graces  and  comforts  of  the  Spirit  are  compared 
to  rivers  of  living  water  (John  7 : .38,  39).  These 
flow  from  Christ,  who  is  the  Rock  smitten  hv 
the  Law  of  Moses,  for  he  was  made  under  the 
Law.  Nothing  will  supply  the  needs  and  satisfy 
t lie  desires  of  a soul  but  water  out  of  the  rock, 
this  fountain  opened.  H. As  Christ  associ- 

ated himself  with  the  manna,  the  apostle  associ- 
ates him  with  the  water  at  Kephidim  : “ that-  I 
Itock  was  Christ."  He  does  not  say  the  water 
was  Christ.  So  Christ  himself,  though  he 
said,  “ I am  the  Bread  of  life,”  never  said,  “ I 
am  the  Water  of  life.”  'Again  and  again  lie  j 
spoke  of  giving,  but  never  of  being,  the  water 
of  life.  What  is  the  reason  of  this?  Is  it  not 
that  the  water  is  the  familiar  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit?  (See  as  an  illustration  of  this  Isa. 
44  : 3).  The  Rock  wa*  Christ,  from  whom,  after 
lie  had  been  smitten  on  Calvary,  there  flowed 
the  full  and  blessed  pentecostal  stream,  that 
river  of  salvation  which  has  ever  since  followed 
the  Church  in  her  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness. J.  M.  G. 

Tile  Personage  who  has  always  occupied  the 
throne  of  heaven,  against  whom  Satan  con- 
spired ; the  voice  that  spoke  to  Moses  ; the  mys- 
terious visitor  whom  Ahraliam  entertained,  and 
to  whom  he  prayed  ; the  angel  with  whom  Jacob 
wrestled  and  prevailed  ; the  form  of  the  fourth 
that  stood  in  the  blazing  furnace  with  the  three 
trusty  followers  of  God.  and  whose  face  the  king 
declared  was  bright  like  that  of  the  Son  of  God  ; 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  ; the  man  that  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  and  died  upon  a cross,  is  | 


the  same  existence,  the  same  Christ  of  God  ! 
He  wa3  the  manifestation  of  Deity  throughout 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  through- 
out all  dispensations  ; throughout  the  Christian 
era,  and  throughout  all  eras  ; from  everlasting 
to  everlasting.  Through  all  the  journeyings  of 
the  children  of  men,  as  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
this  personality  is  ever  present  in  one  form  or 
another— the  cloud  by  day,  the  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  or  the  rock  from  which  gushes,  at  every 
turn  of  our  journey,  the  waters  of  life.  Town- 
send. 

7.  Wonderful  things  had  Israel  already  ex- 
perienced. The  enemies  of  Jehovah  had  been 
overthrown  in  the  Red  Sea  ; the  bitter  waters 
of  Marah  been  healed  ; and  the  wants  of  God's 
people  supplied  in  the  wilderness.  Rut  a 
greater  miracle  than  any  of  these— at  least  one 
more  palpable — was  now  witnessed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  Israel  that  no  situation  could 
be  so  desperate  but  Jehovah  would  prove  **  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble.”  That  this  was 
intended  to  be  for  all  time  its  meaning  to  Israel, 
appears  from  the  name  Massah  and  Merlbah, 
temptation  and  chiding,  given  to  the  place,  and 
from  the  after  references  to  the  event  in  T>c. 
G : 1G  ; Ps.  78  : 15  ; 114  : 8.  A.  E. 

As  the  rock  at  Iloreb  comes  into  view  not  as 
something  by  itself,  but  simply  as  connected 
with  the  water  which  Divine  power  constrained 
it  to  yield,  it  might  justly  be  spoken  of  as  fol- 
lowing them,  if  the  waters  flowing  from  it  pur- 
sued for  a time  the  same  course.  That  this,  to 
some  extent,  was  actually  the  case  may  he  in- 
ferred from  the  great  profusion  with  which  they 
are  declared  to  have  been  given — “ gushing 
out,”  it  is  said,  “like  overflowing  streams,” 
“ and  running  like  a river  in  the  dry  places.” 

r.  F. The  spring  thus  opened  seems  to  hare 

formed  a brook,  which  the  Israelites  used  dur- 
ing their  whole  .sojourn  near  Sinai.  P.  S. 

This  occurrence  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  considerably  similar,  of  which  an  ac- 
count is  given  in  Nu.  20.  This  latter  occurrence 
took  place  at  Kadesh,  and  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness, when  the  period  of  their  abode  there  was 
drawing  to  a close.  On  account  of  the  rebellious 
conduct  of  the  people,  Moses  called  the  rock 
smitten,  in  both  cases,  l>y  the  name  of  Meribali, 
or  Strife.  The  last  was  also  unhappily  distin- 
guished from  the  first,  in  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
so  far  transgressed  as  to  forfeit  their  right  to 
enter  the  promised  land. 

The  points  of  instruction  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing : (1)  Christ  ministers  to  his  people 
abundance  of  spiritual  refreshment,  while  they 
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are  on  their  way  to  the  heavenly  inln  ritanoo. 
They  need  this  to  carry  them  onward  through 
the  trials  and  difficulties  that  lie  in  their  way  ; 
and  he  is  ever  ready  to  impart  it.  '*  It  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  ” What 
he  then  did  in  the  sphere  of  the  bodily  life,  he 
cannot  but  he  disposed  to  do  over  again  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  the  spiritual  life  ; for  there  the 
necessity  is  equally. great,  and  the  interests  in- 
volved are  unspeakably  greater.  Let  the  be- 
liever, when  parched  in  spirit,  and  feeling  in 
heaviness  through  manifold  temptations,  throw 
himself  hack  upon  this  portion  of  Israel's  his- 
tory,  and  he  will  see  written,  as  with  a sun- 
beam, the  assurance  that  the  Saviour  of  Israel, 
who  fainteth  not,  nor  is  weary,  will  satisfy  the 
longing  soul,  and  pour  living  water  upon  him 
that  is  thirsty.  (2)  In  providing  and  minister 
ing  this  refreshment,  he  will  break  through  the 
greatest  hindrances  ami  impediments.  If  his 
people  but  thirst,  nothing  can  prevent  them 
from  being  partakers  of  the  blessing,  “lie 
makes  for  them  rivers  in  the  desert  tbe  very 
rock  turns  into  a flowing  stream  ; and  the  val- 
ley of  Baca  (weeping)  is  found  to  contain  its 
pools  of  refreshment,  at  which  the  travellers  to 
Zion  revive  their  flagging  spirits,  and  go  from 
strength  to  strength.  How  often  have  the  dark- 
est providences — events  that  seemed  beforehand 
pregnant  only  with  evil — become,  through  the 
gracious  presence  of  the  Mediator,  the  source 
of  deepest  joy  and  consolation  ! (II)  “ The  rock 
by  its  water  accompanied  the  Israelites — so 
Christ  by  his  Spirit  goes  with  his  disciples  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world. ” The  refreshments  of 
his  grace  are  confined  to  no  region,  and  la.st 
through  all  ages.  Wherever  the  genuine  be- 
liever is,  there  they  also  are.  Within  him  he  1 
lias  “ a well  of  water  springing  up  to  life  ever- 
lasting.” P.  F. 

The  smiting  of  a fiinty  rock,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  water,  was  a scheme  of  the  Divine 
mind,  whose  ways  are  higher  than  our  ways, 
and  his  thoughts  than  our  thoughts.  It  was 
certainly  the  last  place  to  which  Moses  would 
have  gone  for  water  ; and  he  might  have  ex- 
pected the  stroke  to  elicit  sparks  of  fire  rather 
than  cool  refreshing  streams.  What  eye  had 
not  seen  and  ear  had  not  heard,  either  of  men 
or  of  angels  — what  had  not  entered  into  the 
heart  of  any  created  being  to  conceive,  terres- 
trial or  celestial —was,  that  the  smiting  of  the 
Shepherd  should  save  the  sheep  ; that  the  con- 
demnation of  the  just  should  bring  the  unjust 
to  God  ; that  the  making  of  Messiah  a curse 
should  secure  infinite  blessings  to  mankind  ; 
that  the  poverty  of  Jesus  should  enrich  us,  and 


his  death  raise  us  to  life  eternal.  Consuming 
flames  of  Divine  indignation  might  have  been 
expected  to  flash  upon  the  guilty  world  from 
every  wound  of  the  thorns,  the  nails,  and  the 
spear,  in  the  sacred  person  of  Emmanuel  ; but, 
to  the  astonishment  of  men  and  angels,  a tide 
of  love  and  mercy  ran  freely  from  every  bleed- 
ing vein  to  wash  away  the  guilt  and  pollution 
of  human  crimes,  according  to  the  determinate 
counsel  and  immutable  promise  of  our  God. 
Christmas  Evans'. 

Battle  with  Amalek  (verses  8 -13). 

S,  It  was  in  Kephidim  that  the  new  formed 
nation  fought  their  first  great  battle.  As  yet 
they  have  seemed  alone  in  the  desert  ; but  now 
an  enemy  comes  against  them,  their  kinsman 
Amalek,  a nomad  tribe  descended  from  Elipliaz, 
the  son  of  Esau.  The  range  of  the  Amalekites 
seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  over  the  south 
of  Palestine  and  all  Arabia  Petnea.  P.  *S. 

From  Ex  3 we  learn  that  Iloreb  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Midianites.  These  two  tribes, 
Amalekites  and  Midianites,  appear  to  have  been 
both  well  organized,  and  to  have  lived  side  by 
side  in  the  peninsula.  Now'  there  were  two 
large  mountain  ranges  in  the  peninsula,  the 
Serbul  on  the  west,  and  the  Sinai  on  the  east. 
In  both  of  these  water  was  to  be  found  ; and 
either  of  them  answered  admirably  as  the  head- 
quarters of  a pastoral  tribe.  Dieierici. 

A victory  over  so  formidable  a foe  must  have 
been  of  great  importance,  in  kindling  a spirit  of 
manhood  and  nationality  among  the  Hebrews, 
for  Amalek  was  one  of  the  greatest  peoples  of 
these  remote  ages.  Even  in  Abraham’s  time 
they  are  mentioned  as  inhabiting  the  regions 
southwest  of  the  Dead  Sea  ; and  Balaam,  a few 
years  after  this  battle,  speaks  of  them  as  “ the 
flrst  of  the  nations” — that  is,  as  having  been  a 
mighty  race  from  wrhat  was  then  a distant  an- 
tiquity. Geikie. 

9,  10.  We  learn  (Nu.  13  : 17)  that  Joshua's 
original  name  W'as  llosea.  The  change  in  his 
name  was  no  doubt  connected  with  this  victory 
over  the  Amalekites.  Moses  called  Ilosva  Joshua 
{,Jehnr,ih  is  a help),  because  lie  had  proved  him- 
self a help  to  Israel.  The  alteration  in  his  name 
had  also  a prophetic  signification.  It  was  his 
ordination  to  a newr  course,  w hich  was  to  be- 
| come  more  glorious  in  its  future  stages.  Jfur 
is  mentioned  as  an  assistant  of  Moses,  and  a 
man  of  great  distinction.  Josephus  follows  the 
Jewish  tradition  which  describes  him  as  the 

husband  of  Miriam,  Moses's  sister.  K. Ifur 

was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Judah,  and  tin* 
grandfather  of  Bezaleel  (31:2;  1 C'h.  2 : 0- 
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20).  As  he  was  the  grandfather  of  a full  grown  [ 
man,  and  a member  of  the  distinguished  tribe  j 
of  Judah,  lie  was  the  meet  companion  of  Aaron  , 
in  attendance  upon  Moses.  M. 

Moses  does  nothing  of  himself,  but  occnpies  1 
the  station  appointed  him  by  God  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  hut  he  sends  down  the  others  to  fight 
hand  to- hand  before  him,  since  it  had  pleased 
God  thus  to  order  the  battle.  That  single  rod 
was  of  more  avail  than  as  if  they  had  gone  into 
the  field  preceded  by  a thousand  banners.  It 
is  someti uies  called  the  rod  of  God,  sometimes 
of  Moses,  sometimes  of  Aaron,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ; because  God  used  it  as  an  instru-  , 
ment  to  exercise  his  power  through  his  minis- 
ters. So  God  does  not  detract  from  his  own 
honor,  when  he  works  effectually  by  his  minis- 
ters. Cah'  At  other  times,  upon  occasion  of 

the  plagues,  the  quails,  and  the  rock,  lie  was 
commanded  to  take  the  rod  in  his  hand  ; now 
he  doth  it  unbidden  ; he  doth  it  not  now  for 
miraculous  operation,  but  for  encouragement  ; 
for  when  the  Israelites  should  cast  up  their  eyes 
to  the  lull  and  see  Moses  and  his  rod  (the  man 
and  the  means  that  had  wrought  so  powerfully 
for  them),  they  could  not  but  take  heart  to 
themselves,  and  think,  “ There  is  the  man  that 
delivered  us  from  the  Egyptian,  why  not  now 
from  the  Amalekite?  There  is  the  rod  which 
turned  waters  to  blood  and  brought  varieties  of 
plagues  upon  Egypt,  why  not  now  on  Amalek?’’ 
Nothing  can  more  hearten  our  faith  than  the 
view  of  the  monuments  of  God’s  favor  ; if  ever  : 
we  have  found  any  word  or  act  of  God  cordial 
to  us,  it  is  good  to  fetch  it  forth  oft  to  the  eye. 
The  renewing  of  our  sense  and  remembrance 
makes  every  gift  of  God  perpetually  beneficial. 

II.  Amalek  rose,  and  Israel  fell,  with  his 
hand  falling  ; Amalek  fell,  and  Israel  rises,  with 
his  hand  raided.  Oh.  the  wondrous  power  of  | 
the  prayers  of  faith  ! All  heavenly  favors  are  ' 
derived  to  us  from  this  channel  of  grace  ; to 
this  are  we  beholden  for  our  peace,  preserva- 
tions, and  all  the  rich  mercies  of  God  which  we 
enjoy.  We  could  not  want,  if  we  could  ask. 

Bp.  II. It  seems  the  scale  wavered  for  some 

time  before  it  turned  on  Israel's  side  ; even 
the  best  cause  must  expect  disappointments  as 
an  allay  to  its  success  ; though  the  battle  be 
the  Lord’s,  Amalek  may  prevail  for  a time  ; the 
reason  was,  Moses  let  down  his  hands.  The 
Church's  cause  is,  commonly,  more  or  less  sue-  1 
cessful,  according  as  the  Church’s  friends  are 
more  or  loss  strong  in  faith  and  fervent  in 

prayer.  II. It  is  indisputably  trne,  that 

while  the  hands  are  stretched  out  - that  is,  while 
the  soul  exerts  itself  in  prayer  and  supplication 


to  God,  we  are  sure  to  conquer  our  spiritual  ad- 
versaries ; hut  if  our  hands  become  heavy,  if 
we  restrain  prayer  before  God,  Amalek  will  pre- 
vail : every  spiritual  foe,  every  internal  corrup- 
tion, will  gain  ground.  Apostasy  begins  in  the 
closet  : no  man  ever  backslid  from  the  life  and 
power  of  Christianity  who  continued  constant 
and  fervent,  especially  in  private  prayer.  He 
who  prays  without  ceasing  is  likely  to  rejoice 
evermore.  A.  C. 

Then  only  can  we  pray  with  hope,  when  we 
have  done  our  best.  And  though  the  means 
cannot  effect  that  which  we  desire,  yet  God 
will  have  us  use  the  likeliest  means  on  our  part 
to  effect  it.  Where  it  comes  immediately  from 
the  charge  of  God,  any  means  are  effectual  : one 
stick  of  wood  shall  fetch  water  out  of  the  rock, 
another  shall  fetch  bitterness  out  of  the  water  ; 
but  in  those  projects  which  we  make  for  our 
own  purposes  we  must  choose  those  helps  which 
promise  most  efficacy.  In  vain  shall  Moses  be 
upon  the  hill,  if  Joshua  he  not  in  the  valley. 
Prayer  without  means  is  a mockery  of  God. 
Here  are  two  shadows  of  one  substance  ; the 
same  Christ,  in  Joshua  fights  against  our  spirit 
ual  Amalek,  and  in  Moses  spreads  out  his  arms 
upon  the  hill  ; and  in  both  conquers.  Bp.  II. 

Christ  is  both  our  Joshua,  the  Captain  of 

our  salvation,  who  fights  our  battles,  and  our 
Moses,  who,  in  the  upper  world,  ever  lives, 
making  intercession  that  our  faith  fail  not.  H. 

In  the  Tavgums  we  read  that  “ when  Moses 
held  up  his  hands  in  prayer,  the  house  of  Israel 
prevailed  ; and  when  he  let  down  his  hands 
from  prayer , the  house  of  Amalek  prevailed.” 
Here  is  that  hallowed  combination  of  agencies 
which  ought  never  to  be  separated — the  depen- 
dence upon  heaven,  with  the  use  of  appointed 
means.  The  rod  in  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  the 
sword  in  that  of  Joshua  ; the  embattled  host  in 
the  valley  below,  and  the  praying  hand  in  the 
monnt  above— all  were  necessary  in  the  Divine 
economy  to  the  victory  of  Israel  over  his  foes. 
So  must  it  be  in  our  own  conflict  with  the 
Amalek  which  lies  ambushed  within,  to  hinder 
our  progress  to  the  mount  of  God.  "We  may  ex- 
pect no  manifestation  of  the  Lord’s  power,  no 
interference  of  his  goodness,  hut  as  the  result 
of  a blessing  upon  our  own  zealous  conflict  with 
temptation.  “ He  who  entreats  deliverance 
from  the  onset  and  power  ot  evil,  yet  never 
makes  an  effort  in  his  own  behalf,  nor  strives 
against  the  sin  that  wars  within  him,  draws  nigh 
to  God  with  his  lips,  but  is  wholly  estranged 
from  the  fervor  of  that  supplication  that  issues 
from  the  depths  of  the  heart."  It  was  most 
effectually  taught  by  this  example  that  the  up- 
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lifted  hand  of  Moses  contributed  more  to  their 
safety  than  their  own  hands  - his  rod  more  than 
their  weapons  of  war  ; and  accordingly,  their 
success  fluctuates  as  he  raises  up  or  lets  down 
his  hands.  In  like  manner  will  the  Christian 
warfare  be  attended  with  little  success,  unless 
it  be  waged  in  the  practice  of  unceasing  earnest 
prayer.  Tt  will  never  be  known  on  this  side 
the  Lord’s  second  coming  how  much  his  cause 
and  the  work  of  individual  salvation  have  been 
advanced  by  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of 
righteous  men.  Let  us  take  to  ourselves  all  the 
encouragement  derivable  from  the  assured 
knowledge,  that  he  who  marshals  the  sacra- 
mental hosts,  who  leads  them  to  battle  and 
lights  in  their  behalf,  sustains  another  office 
equally  important.  He  has  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  the  everlasting  hills,  and  is  there 
employed  in  prevalent  intercession  for  their 
success  ; and  wo  may  well  be  consoled  with  the 
assurance  that  a greater  than  Moses  is  mediat- 
ing tor  us  in  the  mount  above  ; and  his  hand  is 
never  weary,  his  love  never  faint,  his  voice  never 
silent.  Kit . 

13.  The  battle  was  evidently  protracted  and 
obstinate,  beginning  in  the  morning,  it  lasted 
to  the  going  down  of  the  sun.”  Amalek, 
“ that  first  of  the  nations,”  was  no  enemy  to  be 
vanquished  in  a skirmish.  Hut  in  the  end  vic- 
tory was  gained  ; “ Joshua  discomfited  Amalek 
and  his  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.” 
E.  V. 

(rod’s  Judgment  against  Amalek  (verses  14-1G). 

The  memory  of  so  signal  an  event  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  die  out.  An  altar  was  built  by 
Moses,  probably  on  the  spot  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  where  he  had  stood,  inscribed  with  the 
words,  ’*  Jehovah  nissi,  ” “ the  Lord  is  iny  ban- 
ner.” lie  was  also  expressly  commanded  by 
Hod  to  write  an  account  of  this  battle  in  the 
book  he  was  instructed  to  draw  up,  as  a record 
of  God's  dealings  with  his  people,  and  “ re- 
hearse it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua,”  together  with 
the  command,  to  be  transmitted  through  him  to 
after  ages,  for  the  complete  extermination  of 
the  Amalekites.  Thus  early  was  the  intimation 
£iven  that  Joshua  was  to  be  the  successor  of 
Moses,  and  carry  on  the  work  that  he  had  be- 
gun. E.  V. 

14.  1 will  utterly  put  out  the  re- 
membrance, Hebrew,  wiping  I mil  wipe 
out.  The  denunciation  is  awfully  emphatic.  Tt 
declares  that  in  process  of  time  Amalek  should 
be  totally  ruined  and  rooted  out,  that  he  should 
be  remembered  only  in  history.  This  was  but 
meting  out  to  them  the  measure  of  destruction 


which  they  themselves  had  meditated  against 
Israel.  Their  language  was  that  reported  by  the 
Psalmist  (Ps.  83:4),  “Come,  and  let  us  cut 
them  off  from  being  a nation  ; that  the  name  of 
Israel  may  be  no  more  in  remembrance.”  God 
therefore  determines  not  only  to  disappoint 
them  in  that,  \uit  to  cut  off  their  name.  It  was 
to  be  known  for  the  encouragement  of  Israel, 
whenever  the  Amalekites  should  he  an  annoy- 
ance to  them,  that  sentence  had  irrevocably 
gone  forth  against  them  ; they  were  a doomed 
people  ; and  the  chosen  race  should  not  fail  at 
last  to  triumph  over  them.  This  sentence  was 
exeeuted  in  part  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  15)  ; and  com- 
pletely by  David  (1  Sam.  30  ; 2 Sam.  I : 1-8,  12), 
after  whieh  we  never  read  so  much  as  the  name 
of  Amalek.  Lush. 

These  Amalekites  were  of  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  who  allied  himself  with  the  Ishmaelites, 
and  took  possession  of  the  great  mountain  range 
running  from  the  south  of  Palestine  toward  the 
eastern  horn  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  which  region 
are  still  found  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Petra  ex- 
cavated in  the  rocky  cliffs,  and  also  the  ruins  of 
other  large  cities.  They  were,  no  doubt,  in- 
spired in  this  attack  by  the  hereditary  hatred  of 
Esau,  their  ancestor,  toward  Jacob.  And  this 
hatred  is  now  aroused  afresh  as  they  perceive 
from  current  leports  that  the  covenant  prom- 
ises to  the  children  of  Jacob  are  about  to  be  ful- 
filled. This  hereditary  hate  was  fired  by  a de- 
sire to  seize  upon  the  rich  spoils  which  Israel 
was  bearing  away  from  Egypt.  It  is  important, 
also,  as  showing  the  ground  of  the  dreadful 
curse  denounced  upon  Amalek  upon  this  occa- 
sion of  war  to  all  generations  against  the 
Amalekites  till  their  utter  extinction — to  note 
their  special  guilt  in  this  attack  upon  Israel.  In 
the  first  place,  they  had  no  plea  of  self-defence 
against  Israel  as  invaders  of  their  country,  for 
Israel  was  passing  far  to  the  south  of  them,  and 
the  expression  “ then  came  Amalek”  shows  that 
the  war  was  not  only  entirely  offensive,  but  also 
that  they  were  obliged  to  march  some  distance 
to  reach  the  camp  of  Israel.  In  the  second 
place,  as  we  learn  from  De.  25  : 18,  it  was  a 
wanton  and  cruel  and  unmanly  attack  ; made  hy 
falling  in  a most  cowardly  manner  upon  their 
rear  and  smiting  the  weary  and  broken  down, 
who  could  neither  resist  nor  escape.  Forty 
years  afterward,  Moses,  rehearsing  to  the  people 
the  story  of  all  the  way  in  which  Jehovah  had 
led  them,  reminds  them,  “ Remember  w hat 
Amalek  did  unto  thee  by  the  way  when  ye  were 
come  forth  ont  of  Egypt  ; how  he  met  thee  by 
the  way  and  smote  the  hindmost  of  thee,  even 
all  that  were  feeble  behind  thee,  w'hen  thou 
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wast  faint  and  weary  ; he  feared  not  God.”  And 
this  last  declaration  suggests  that  this  attack 
was  in  high-handed  recklessness  and  contempt 
for  Jehovah.  11  He  feared  hot  Cod."  These  im- 
pious people,  in  face  of  all  that  had  just  occurred 
at  the  lied  Sea— in  face  of  the  fact  of  the  im 
mediate  presence  of  Jehovah  before  their  eyes 
in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  tire  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Israel,  rushed  on  as  it  were  to  make  at-  I 
tack  upon  Jehovah  himself.  Therefore  the  ( 
dreadful  curse  pronounced  now  and  the  exposi-  ( 
tion  of  the  curse  forty  years  afterward.  “ There- 
fore it  will  be  when  the  Lord  thy  God  bath 
given  thee  rest  from  all  thine  enemies  round 
about  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giv- 
eth  thee,  that  thou  slialt  Mot  out  the  name  of 
Auialek  from  under  heaven,  thou  shalt  not  for- 
get it  ” And  accordingly  the  judgment  was  ex- 
ecuted in  part  by  Saul,  and  fully  by  David,  after 
which  the  name  of  Amalek  never  reappears  in 
the  history.  S.  II. 

Israel  had  in  no  way  provoked  the  onset,  and 
the  Amalekites  were,  as  descendants  of  Esau, 
closely  related  to  them.  l>ufc  there  is  yet  deeper 
meaning  attaching  both  to  this  contest  and  to 
its  issue.  For,  first,  we  mark  the  record  of 
God’s  solemn  determination  “ utterly  to  put 
out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under 
heaven,”  and  his  proclamation  of  “ war  of  Je- 
hovah with  Amalek  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.” Secondly,  we  have  in  connection  with 
this  the  prophetic  utterance  of  Balaam  to  this 
effect  : “ Amalek  the  firstfruits  of  the  heathen” 
(the  beginning  of  the  Gentile  power  and  hostil- 
ity), hut  his  latter  end  even  to  destruction 
while,  lastly,  we  notice  the  brief  but  deeply  sig-  , 
niticant  terms  in  which  Scripture  accounts  fur  ! 
the  cowardly  attack  of  Amalek  : “ he  feared  not  i 
God.”  The  contest  of  Amalek  therefore  must 
have  been  intended,  not  so  much  against  Israel 
simply  as  a nation,  as  against  Israel  in  their 
character  as  the  people  of  God.  It  was  the  first 
attack  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  upon  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  as  such  it  is  typical  of  all 
that  have  followed.  A.  E. 

15.  Called  tlic  name  of  It  Jeliovah- 
lli**3.  Hebrew,  Yrhovah-wssi,  Ike  Lord  my  ba n- 
jirr.  This  was  a grateful  acknowledgment  to 
him  to  whom  the  glory  of  the  recent  victory  was 
dm*.  Tt  was,  in  fact,  virtually  adopting  the  lan- 
guage of  Israel  in  the  Psalms,  “ Not  unto  us,  O 
Lord,  not  unto  us  ; but  unto  thy  name,  give 
the  glory.”  11  We  will  rejoice  m thy  salvation, 
arid  in  the  name  of  our  God  will  we  svt  up 

our  banners."  Bush. That  which  is  most 

carefully  recorded  is  the  inscription  upon  the  | 
altar,  Jthovuh-nissi — The  Lord  in  uiy  banner  ; [ 


| which  probably  refers  to  the  lifting  up  of  the 
rod  of  God  as  a banner  in  this  action.  The 
presence  and  power  of  Jehovah  were  the  banner 
under  which  they  enlisted,  by  which  they  were 
animated  and  kept  together,  and  therefore 
which  they  erected  in  the  day  of  their  triumph. 
In  the  name  of  our  God  we  must  always  lift  up 
our  banners  {Ps.  10  : 5).  H. 

As  God  is  carefnl  to  maintain  the  glory  of  his 
miraculous  victory,  so  is  Moses  desirous  to  sec- 
ond him  , God  by  a hook,  and  Moses  by  an  altar 
and  a name.  God  commands  to  enrol  it  in 
parchment  ; Moses  registers  it  in  the  stones  of 
his  altar  ; which  he  raises  not  only  for  future 
memory,  but  for  present  use.  That  hand,  which 
was  weary  of  lifting  up,  straight  offers  a sacri- 
fice of  praise  to  God  : Low  well  it  becomes  the 
just  to  be  thankful  ! 0 God,  we  cannot  but 

confess  our  deliverances  : where  are  our  altars? 
Where  are  our  sacrifices?  Where  is  our  Je- 
hovah-nisfri?  I do  not  more  wonder  at  thy 
power  in  preserving  us,  than  at  thy  mercy, 
which  is  not  weary  of  casting  away  favors  upon 
the  ungrateful.  Bp.  11. 


The  more  I see  of  the  desert,  the  more  the 
miracle  of  the  exodus  grows  upon  me,  and  the 
more  profound  the  reverence  L feel  for  that 
stern  old  Hebrew  Cromwell  who  was  the  leader 
of  the  Israelites  in  that  great  crisis  of  their  his- 
tory. In  all  our  marches  the  past  week,  that 
presence  has  never  been  absent.  The  figure  of 
Moses  is  the  one  great  figure  which  gives  su- 
preme interest  to  this  land  of  desolation.  When 
we  pass  through  deep  mountain  gorges,  the 
cliffs  oil  either  hand  take  on  a new  interest  as  I 
think  that  they  have  looked  upon  Moses  as  he 
passed  by,  perhaps  with  a countenance  grave 
ami  downcast,  bearing  the  burden  of  a nation 
on  his  mighty  heart.  Often  doubtless  did  he  lie 
' down  in  these  dark  mountain  recesses,  with 
only  a stone  for  a pillow,  and  look  up  to  the 
I stars  shining  in  this  clear  Arabian  sky,  ami 
wonder  if  tho  God  whom  he  worshipped  would 
carry  him  through.  In  the  battle  which  was 
fought  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  it 
was  not  only  tho  Israelites  fighting  with  the 
Amalekites  : it  was  the  battle  of  civilization 
with  barbarism.  The  exoilns  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a series  of  events,  unfolding  through 
centuries,  which  marked  a steady  movement  of 
the  nations.  When  Moses  fought  with  Amalek, 
lie  carried  in  his  right  hand  the  destiny  of  mill 
ions  yet  unborn.  If  he  had  perished  on  that 
fatal  day,  there  would  have  been  no  Common- 
wealth of  England,  and  no  Commonwealths  iu 
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New  England  ; the  dial  of  human  progress 
would  have  been  set  back  a thousand  years. 
Field. 


Notc.  Exodus  IS  will  be  found  in  its  chro- 
nological place  at  Section  155,  with  statement  of 
reasons  for  the  transfer.  E. 


Section  100. 

SINAI.  THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  LAW. 

Exonrs  10  : l,  2.  Nr.  113  : 15. 

Ex.  19  1 In  the  third  month  after  the  children  of  Israel  were  gone  forth  out  of  the  land  of 

2 Egypt,  the  same  day  came  they  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  And  when  they  were 
departed  from  llephidim,  and  were  come  to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  they  pitched  in 
the  wilderness  ; and  there  Israel  camped  before  the  mount. 

Xu.  513  15  And  they  journeyed  from  Ib-phidim,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 


The  distance  to  Mount  Sinai,  from  the  point 
on  the  Gulf  of  Suez  at  which  the  Hebrews  had 
crossed  the  Red  Sea,  is  only  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  including  the  windings  of  the 
route  ; but  it  was  not  till  the  third  month  after 
the  exodus  that  the  host  at  last  pitched  its  tents 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mountain.  They  had 
rested  at  various  points  for  refreshment  or  sup- 
plies ; now  they  were  to  camp  on  the  same  spot 
for  nearly  eleven  months,  while  they  were  being 
finally  organized  as  a nation.  Geihie. 

It  is  but  about  seven  weeks  since  Israel  came 
out  of  Egypt  ; in  which  space  God  had  cher 
ished  their  faith  by  five  several  wonders  : yet 
nmv  he  thinks  it  time  to  give  them  statutes 
from  heaven,  as  well  as  bread.  The  manna  and 
water  from  the  rock  (which  was  Christ  in  t lie 
Gospel)  were  given  before  the  Law  ; the  sacra 
monts  of  grace  before  the  legal  covenant. 
Bp.  II. 

1.  In  tile  tliird  month.  Hebrew,  hi  the 
third  netc  (moon) ; as  the  term  properly  signifies, 
by  which  is  to  be  understood,  according  to 
Jewish  usage,  the  first  ehnjot  the  month,  although 
for  the  sake  of  greater  explicitness  the  phrase, 
’‘the  same  day,”  is  added,  meaning  the  first 
day  of  the  month.  This  was  just  forty  five  days 
after  their  departure  from  Egypt  ; for  milling 
sixteen  days  of  the  first  month  to  twenty  nine 
of  the  second,  the  result  is  forty-five.  To  these 
we  must  add  the  day  on  which  Moses  went  up 
to  God  (verse  3),  the  next  day  after  when  he  re- 
turned their  answer  to  God  (verses  7,  S),  and 
the  three  days  more  mentioned  (verses  10,  11), 
which  form  altogether  just  fifty  days  from  the 
Passover  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount 
Sinai.  Hence  the  feast  which  was  kept  in  after- 


times to  celebrate  this  event  was  called  Petite- 
cost,  or  the  fiftieth  day.  And  it  was  at  this  very 
i feast  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  the 
. apostles,  to  enable  them  to  communicate  to  all 
mankind  the  new  covenant  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Bush. 

2.  u Ami  pitched  in  the  wildcrnes* 
ofSinili.’’  After  their  long  halt,  exulting  in 
their  first  victory,  they  advanced  deeper  into 
the  mountain  ranges,  they  knew  not  whither. 
They  knew  only  that  it  was  for  some  great  end, 
f >r  some  solemn  disclosure,  such  as  they  had 
never  before  witnessed.  Onward  they  went, 
through  winding  valley,  and  under  high  el i if . 
and  over  rugged  pass,  amt  through  gigantic 
forms,  on  which  the  marks  of  creation  even  now 
! seem  fresh  and  powerful  ; ami  at  last,  through 
! all  the  different  valleys,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  were  assembled.  On  their  right  liaml 
1 and  on  their  left  rose  long  successions  of  lofty 
rocks,  forming  a vast  avenue,  like  the  approaches 
which  they  had  seen  leading  to  the  Egyptian 
temples  between  colossal  figures  of  men  and  of 
| gods.  At  the  end  of  this  broad  avenue,  rising 
immediately  out  of  the  level  plain  on  which 
they  were  encamped,  towered  the  massive  cliffs 
of  Sinai,  like  the  huge  altar  of  some  natural 
temple  ; encircled  by  peaks  of  every  shape  and 
height,  the  natural  pyramids  of  the  desert.  In 
tliis  sanctuary,  secluded  from  all  earthly  things, 
they  waited  for  the  revelation  of  God.  A.  V.  S. 

The  use  of  the  names  Sineti  and  1 forth  has  always 
been  very  variable.  Henystenhenj  and  Uolnnson 
decide  that,  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  l!iblo 
generally,  I lor  eh  is  used  as  the  origin;]  1 name  of 
the  entire  group,  while  Sinai  is  restricted  to 
one  particular  mountain  (that  of  the  Law)  ; and 
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MOUNT  SINAI  AND  ITS  APPUOAf’HES. 

(From  the  Ordnance  ifvrrey.) 


in  this  decision  Undijer  and  I litter  concur.  It  is 
certain,  at  the  outset,  that  if  either  of  the  two 
names  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  other,  it 
must  bo  the  name  TIoreb  ; for  there  is  not  a 
single  passage  in  the  Uhl  Testament  in  which 
the  name  Sinai  is  employed  where  the  context 
shows  that  it  necessarily  refers  to  the  entire 
group  of  mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  particular  mountain  (of 
the  Law)  is  always  called  u the  desert  of  Sinai." 

h. The  mention  of  Tloreb  in  later  books 

b’  f/.,  I Kings  S : 0 ; ]0  : 8)  seems  to  show  that  it 
had  then  become  the  designation  of  the  mountain 
and  region  generally,  lhit  Sinai  is  clearly  a 
summit  distinctly  marked.  Die.  J>. 

The  mountain  mass  of  Jrhel  Musa  (TToreb),  or 
as  it  would  be  better  named,  Mnsa-Snfsafeh,  is 
about  two  miles  long,  running  from  southeast 


to  northwest,  and  one  broad.  Its  general  eleva- 
tion is  0500  feet,  but  at  its  southern  extremity 
Jebel  Musa  vises  to  73b:)  feet,  and  at  its  north- 
( ern  end  the  peak  of  Has  Snfsafeh  (Sinai)  to  0037 
feet,  while  the  intervening  space  is  cut  up  by  a 
series  of  deep  clefts  into  numerous  peaks  of 
lower  altitude.  On  the  west  the  mountain  is 
bounded  by  Wadv  Leja,  and  on  the  east  by 
Wady  ed-T>eir  ; both  valleys  run  northward, 
and  the  former  sweeping  round  the  foot  of  Suf- 
safeh,  which  rises  almost  precipitously  to  a 
height  of  2000  feet,  joins  the  latter  at  Aaron’s 
Mound  (Harun).  To  the  north  of  tin*  Das  Snf- 
safeh, and  sloping  uniformly  down  to  its  very 
base,  lies  the  plain  of  Er  Dahah.  containing  four 
hundred  acres  of  available  standing-ground  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  mountain,  Tho  southern 
1 boundary  is  formed  by  Wady  Sehaiyeh,  the  bed 
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of  which  is  separated  by  nearly  a mile  and  a 
quarter  of  rugged  broken  ground  from  the  peak 
of  Jebel  Musa.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
block  Mnsa-Sufsafeh  is  almost  isolated,  and  wo 
must  mention  another  feature,  Wady  Shreieh, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  Wady  Leja,  and 
cuts  off,  as  it  were,  a thin  sliee  from  tho  west- 
ern lace  of  the  mountain. 

Though  the  peak  Jebel  Musa  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Sinai  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  plain  of  Er  Kabuli, 
and  thereds  not  sufficient  space  near  tin  moun- 
tain to  accommodate  the  Israelites  in  Wady 
Sebaiyeh.  The  Ras  Sufsafeh,  on  the  other 
hand,  stands  directly  over  the  plain  of  Er  Kabuli, 
and  as  we  find  in  it  every  topographical  fea- 
ture required  by  the  Bible  even  to  the  minutest 
detail,  we  would  identify  it  with  the  mount 
of  t lie  Law  in  preference  to  the  rival  peak  Jebel 
Musa.  We  have  here  a mountain  summit  over- 
looking a plain  which,  with  its  branches  Seil 
Loja  and  Wady  ed-Peir,  contains  *it‘2'JdJM)() 
square  yards  in  full  view  of  the  mount,  ample 
standing  ground  for  the  Israelites  without  in- 
cluding the  mountain  slopes  on  which  large 
numbers  of  people  could  have  stood.  There  is 
also  in  the  valleys  within  a radius  of  six  miles 
of  lias  Sufsafeh  sufficient  space  for  tho  whole 
multitude  to  have  encamped,  and  from  this  dis- 
tance they  could  easily  have  been  assembled  be- 
fore the  mount  on  any  special  occasion.  On  Er 
Iiahuli  the  people  would  be  able  to  stand  at 
“ the  nether  part  of  the  mount/’  on  sloping 
ground  where  they  would  be  well  placed  for 
heariDg  the  voice  of  the  Lord  when  lie  spake 
“ out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,”  and  they  would 
be  able  to  “ remove  and  stand  afar  off  ” on  the 
ground  to  the  north  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nagb 
Hawa.  The  peak  of  the  lias  Sufsafeh  is  the  first 
objeet  which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller  as 
he  leaves  the  Nagb,  and  from  that  moment  be 
never  loses  sight  of  the  “ top  of  the  mount  " 
till  he  reaches  the  foot  of  the  great  mass  which 
rises  so  abruptly  that  it  may  well  he  described 
as  a mountain  that  can  be  “ touched  ” The 
block  of  Musa  Sufsafeh  is  so  completely  isolated 
from  the  surroun  ling  mountains  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  placing  bounds  round 
it,  and  there  is  in  its  vicinity  a better  supply  of 
water  and  pasturage  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  peninsula  ; besides  six  perennial  streams, 
there  are  several  large  and  good  springs  ; the 
numerous  gardens  show  what  can  he  produced 
by  a little  cultivation,  and  everywhere  among 
the  mountains  there  are  small  basins  in  which 
grass  and  other  desert  vegetation  grow  in  great 
profusion.  Without  attempting  to  localizo  the 


minor  incidents  of  the  narrative,  we  may  point 
out  how  well  the  features  of  Wady  Slircicli,  with 
its  tiny  stream,  its  easy  ascent  to  the  mountain, 
and  the  bond  near  it.s  month,  lend  themselves 
to  tho  incident  of  the  Golden  Calf;  and  tho 
pecnliar  features  of  Jebel  Moncijnh  (the  Mount 
of  Conference)  well  adapt  it  to  have,  been  the 
original  sitfc  of  the  Tabernacle  of  Witness, 
ird.s’on. 

The  peaks  of  Ras  Sufsafeh  have  been  wrongly 
described  by  some  travellers  as  an  independent 
mountain.  The  Ras  Sufsafeh  does,  in  fact,  form 
the  northern  portion  of  Jebel  Musa.  Its  peaks 
rise  up  precipitously  from  the  bottom  of  tlio 
plain  of  Er  Rahah  to  a height  of  about  two 
thousand  feet,  being  distinctly  a Bible  from 
every  part  of  that  plain,  and  they  are  well  de- 
scribed by  Dean  Stanley  as  “ standing  out  in 
lonely  grandeur  against  the  sky  like  a huge 
altar.’  A central  elevated  basin,  encircled  by 
a ring  of  higher  peaks,  is  a common  feature  of 
the  granitic  mountains  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  and  such,  more  or  less,  is  the  charader 
of  Jebel  Musa,  which  is  about,  two  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  one  mile  in  breadth. 
'Hie  southern  peak,  on  which  stand  a litilo 
chapel  and  the  ruins  of  a mosque,  is  its  highest 
point  ; and  although  the  name  of  Jebel  Musa 
is  used  for  the  whole  mountain  it  is  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  this  ono  peak. 

On  the  east  of  the  mountain  runs  Wady  od 
Eeir,  “the  Valley  of  the  Convent/'  so  called 
from  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine,  which  is  sit 
uated  near  its  head.  On  the  west  of  it  runs 
Wady  Shreieh,  a very  steep  and  rocky  valley, 
containing  old  monastic  gardens  and  a copious 
spring.  This  valley,  again,  is  sepaiated  by  the 
narrow  ridge  of  Jebel  Fara  from  Wady  Leja,  a 
valley  lying  farther  westward. 

Thus,  on  the  north,  east.,  rnd  west,  Jebel 
Musa  [Horeb]  is  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing mountains  ; on  the  south  two  smaller  val- 
leys -one  flowing  eastward  into  Wady  Sebaiyeh, 
and  the  other  westward  into  Wady  Leja  sejm. 
rate  it  also  from  the  range  of  mountains  which 
lies  between  the  Wady  Sebaiyeh  and  Jebel 
Catharine.  And  so,  being  isolated  by  valleys 
from  the  mountains  on  every  side,  it  would  bn 
by  no  means  difficult  to  set  bounds  round  about 
it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  northern  cliffs 
rBe  so  precipitously  from  the  plain  beneath 
that  it  might  well  be  described  as  “ a mountain 
that  could  be  touched,”  and  at  the  nether  pnrt 
of  which  the  people  could  stand.  It  is  easily 
seen  on  the  spot  that  the  Wady  Sebaiyeh  could 
not  have  been  the  place  where  the  Israelites 
were  assembled  to  receive  the  Law.  That  val- 
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ley  does  not  lie  immediately  below  the  moun- 
tain ; and  its  character,  position,  and  extent,  all 
appear  to  render  such  a view  extremely  improb- 
able. Oil  the  other  hand,  no  place  could  be 
conceived  more  suitable  than  the  plain  of  Er 
Rahah  tor  the  assembling  together  of  many 
thousands  of  people,  both  to  witness  " the 
thunders  and  lightning,  and  the  thick  cloud 
upon  the  mount,”  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  when  he  spake  unto  them. 

The  plain  itself  is  upward  of  two  miles  long, 
and  half  a mile  broad,  and  slopes  gradually 
down  from  the  water  shed,  on  the  north  to  the 
foot  of  Las  Snfsafeh.  About  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  actual  base  of  the  mountain  there 
runs  across  the  plain  alow,  semicircular  mound, 
which  forms  a kind  of  natural  theatre,  while 
faither  distant  on  either  side  of  the  plain  the 
slopes  of  the  enclosing  mountains  would  afford 
seats  to  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  specta* 


of  the  water-shed  of  the  plain  of  Er  Rahah,  and 
runs  westward  into  the  Wady  T'lah  ; and  a 
fourth  is  formed  by  the  drainage  irom  tlu* 
mountains  of  Umni  Alawy,  to  the  east  of  Wady 
Sebaiyeh,  and  finds  its  way  into  that  valley  by 
a narrow  ravine  opposite  Jebel  ed-Deir,  Tn  ad- 
dition to  these  streams  there  are  numerous  wells 
and  springs,  affording  excellent  water.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  granitic  district  I have  sel- 
dom found  it  necessary  to  carry  water  when 
making  a mountain  excursion  ; and  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Jebel  Musa  would,  T 
think,  bear  comparison  with  many  mountain 
districts  in  Scotland  with  regard  to  its  supply 
of  water.  There  is  also  no  other  district  in 
the  peninsnla  which  affords  such  excellent  pas. 
tnrage.  Holland, 

Jebel  Musa  is  not  a single  peak,  but  a huge 
mountain  block,  about  two  miles  in  length  and 
one  mile  in  breadth,  with  a narrow  valley  on 
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MUSA  (HORCB  ) 


tors.  The  members  of  our  expedition  were  I 
unanimous  in  their  conviction  that  the  Law 
was  given  from  lias  Snfsafeh  to  the  Israelites 
assembled  in  the  plain  of  Er  Rahah. 

It  appears  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  all  the  tents  of  the  Israelites  were  pitched 
before  the  mount  ; but  I may  mention  that  there 
is  near  the  mouth  of  Wady  Leja  an  extensive 
recess,  about  a mile  and  a half  long,  by  three  , 
quarters  of  a mile  broad,  which  would  add 
largely  to  the  available  camping-ground  so  sit- 
uated. With  regard  to  the  water-supply,  there  ; 
is  no  other  spot  in  the  whole  peninsula  which 
is  nearly  so  well  supplied  as  the  neighborhood 
of  Jebel  Musa  [1  Torch].  Four  streams  of  run- 
ning water  are  found  there  : one  in  Wady  Leja 
[it  runs  just  at  the  foot  of  Snfsafeh.  S.  C.  B.  ] : 
a second  in  Wady  T’lah,  which  waters  a succes- 
sion of  gardens  extending  more  than  three  miles 
in  length,  and  forms  pools  in  which  T have  often 
had  a swim  ; a third  stream  rises  to  the  north 


either  side  (Wady  Shreich  and  Wady  ed-Deir),  a 
somewhat  larger  one  at  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity (Wady  Sebaiyeh),  and  a spacious  plain. 
En  Rahah,  at  the  northwestern  end.  The  sum- 
mit (Jebel  Mnsa,  the  southeastern  end)  is  invis- 
ible from  any  part  of  the  spacious  plain  of  Er 
Rahah.  Fronting  that  plain  and  commanding 
ft  view  of  its  entire  extent  is  the  magnificent 
bluff  called  Has  Scfsafeh.  in  which  the  moun- 
tain terminates  on  the  northwestern  end  of  the 
massive  block.  Palmer. 

Snfsafeh,  while  affording  this  magnificent  am- 
phitheatre at  its  very  foot,  and  while  so  facile 
of  ascent,  rises  sharp,  grand,  and  absolutely 
separate  and  solitary  ; a unique  temple,  not 
made  with  hands,  fit  resting-place  for  the  glory 
of  the  sole  Jehovah.  S.  C.  B. 

The  “nether  part  of  the  mount  ” — namely, 
the  bluff  of  Sufsafeb,  rises  so  abruptly  from  the 
plain  that  you  may  literally  stand  under  it  and 
touch  its  base.  Palmer. 1 was  astonished  at 
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tlie  literal  truth  of  the  Scriptme  passage  which 
^peak's  of  the  numntain  that  might  be  touched.  I 
had  often  wondered  what  it  meant,  for  it  seemed 
a natural  question  respecting  any  mountain, 
“ Where  it  commenced."  Now,  however,  when 
I saw  Mount  Sinai,  the  literal  truth  of  the  whole 
description  flashed  upon  me.  Duff. 

The  whole  block  of  Jebel  Musa  is  so  separated 
from  the  adjacent  mountains  by  narrow  rugged 
valleys  that  it  would  bo  easy  to  “ set  bounds 
about  the  mount.” 

The  full  proportions  of  the  Has  Sufsafeh  are 
best  seen  from  the  approach  by  the  great  plain 
of  Er  Rahali.  At  the  base  of  the  bluff  is  a long 
semicircular  mound,  forming  a sort  of  amphi- 
theatre, from  which  a select  congregation  of 
elders  might  obtain  a nearer  view  of  the  moun- 
tain. Palmer. 

The  Plain  of  Er  Ilahah. 

It  is  clear  that  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  there  was 
a plain  commanding  a view  of  the  mountain 
from  every  part,  and  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  the  people  manoeuvring  upon  it  ; at  one  time 
to  “ come  near  and  stand  under  the  mountain," 
at  another  **  to  remove  and  stand  afar  off.”  The 
words  of  the  Bible  (Ex.  10  : 17)  do  not  imply 
that  all  the  Israelites  were  encamped  upon  the 
plain  itself.  They  would  doubtless  spread  over 
a considerable  area,  and  occupy  many  of  the 
neighboring  glens,  valleys,  and  mountain-sides, 
especially  where  there  was  plenty  of  water  and 
pasturage  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  All  that 
is  required  is  a plain  capable  of  affording  stand- 
ing room  for  the  Israelites  as  spectators  ; and 
the  plain  of  En  Ha  hah  more  than  satisfies  this 

condition.  Palmer. There  is  space  for  the 

entire  host  of  the  Israelites,  taking  the  highest 
calculation  of  their  numbers.  This  fact,  of  car- 
dinal importance  in  the  question,  is  attested  by 
the  military  officers  who  conducted  the  survey. 
Indeed  Sir  Henry  James  concurs  with  those 
officers  in  the  opinion  that  no  spot  in  the  world 
can  be  pointed  out  which  combines  in  a more 
remarkable  manner  the  conditions  of  a com- 
manding height,  anil  of  a plain  in  cveiy  part  of 
which  the  sights  and  sounds  described  in  Ex- 
odus would  leach  an  assembled  multitude  of 
more  than  two  million  souls.  Cook. 

That  such  a plain  should  exist  in  front  of 
such  a cliff  is  s«»  remarkable  a coincidence  with 
(he  sacred  narrative  as  to  furnish  a strong  in- 
ternal argument,  not  merely  of  its  identity  with 
the  scene,  but  of  the  scene  itself  having  been 
described  by  an  eye-witness.  The  awful  and 
lengthened  approach,  as  to  some  natural  sanc- 
tuary, would  have  been  the  fittest  preparation 


for  the  coming  scene.  The  low  lino  of  alluvial 
mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  exactly  answers 
to  the  “ bounds”  which  were  to  keep  the  people 
off  from  “ touching  the  mount.”  The  plain  it 
self  is  not  broken  and  uneven,  and  narrowly 
shut  in,  like  almost  all  others  in  the  range,  but 
presenting  a long  retiring  sweep,  against  which 
the  people  could  “ remove  and  stand  afar  (ff.” 
The  cliff,  rising  like  a huge  altar  in  front  of  the 
whole  congregation,  and  visible  against  the  sky 
in  lonely  grandeur  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole 
plain,  is  the  very  image  of  the  “ mount  that 
might  not  he  touched,”  and  from  which  “ tho 
voiee”  of  God  might  he  heard  far  and  wide  over 
the  stillness  of  the  plain  below.  Stanley. 

As  we  advanced  [from  the  north  toward  Er 
Hahah]  the  valley  still  opened  wider  and  wider, 
shut  in  on  each  side  by  lofty  granite  ridges  with 
rugged,  shattered  peaks  a thousand  i'eet  high, 
while  the  faee  of  Iloreb  rose  directly  before  ns. 
Both  my  companion  and  myself  involuntarily 
exclaimed  : <c  Hero  is  room  enough  for  a largo 
encampment  !”  Reaching  the  top  of  the  ascent, 
a fine  broad  plain  lay  before  us,  sloping  down 
gently  toward  the  S.  S.  E.,  enclosed  by  rugged 
and  venerable  mountains  of  dark  granite,  stern, 
naked,  splintered  peaks  and  ridges,  of  inde- 
scribable grandeur,  and  terminated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a mile  by  the  bold  and  awful 
front  of  Iloreb,  rising  perpendicularly  in  frown- 
ing majesty  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet 
high.  It  was  a scene  of  solemn  grandeur,  and 
the  associations  which  at  the  moment  rushed 
upon  our  minds  were  almost  overwhelming. 
Hob  bison. 

As  we  picked  our  way  down  the  rocky  pass, 
there  opened  before  ns,  not  a narrow  mountain 
gorge,  nor  even  a somewhat  spacious  wady,  but 
a plain  over  two  miles  long  and  half  a mile  wide, 
which  was  enclosed  by  hills,  and  thus  formed  a 
natural  amphitheatre.  Tt  was  not  level,  but 
slightly  descending,  like  the  floor  of  some  grand 
auditorium,  so  that  all  who  stood  upon  it  might 
be  in  full  sight  and  hearing  of  a vision  and  a 
voice  that  were  in  the  very  focus  of  this  \ast 
circumference.  Every  eye  could  be  fixed  upon 
that  awful  mount.  Such  an  arena,  a hundred 
times  more  spacious  than  the  Coliseum  at  Home, 
seems  as  if  prepared  for  a great  assembly  and  a 
great  occasion.  Never  was  there  a spot  more 
fitted  for  a scene  so  august.  No  sooner  docs 
one  enter  it  than  lie  feels  that  it  must  have  been 
intended  for  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  for  the 
hearing  of  the  Law.  The  impression  grows  as 
we  advance  toward  the  foot  of  the  mount,  for  at 
each  step  wo  pass  over  the  very  ground  where 
Israel  stood.  . . . From  th.e  top  of  Sufsafeh 
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we  observed  whnt  we  had  noticed  in  the  plain, 
that  the  ground  is  lowest  nearest  the  mountain, 
and  that  it  rises  as  it  secedes,  like  the  seats  of 
an  amphitheatre,  so  that  all  converge  to  one 
point,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  scene.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  plain  the  surface  is  more 
broken,  rising  and  falling  in  gentle  undulations, 
so  that  if  any  lied  terror-stricken  from  the  base 
of  the  mount,  they  could  still  behold  it  atur  off, 
trom  the  distant  slopes,  while  they  heard  the 
mighty  voice  that  swept  across  the  plain,  and 
reverberated  like  thunder  in  the  farthest  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains.  Field. 

tn  the  afternoon  T went  b}  myself  down  Wady 
ed-Deir  and  up  the  plain  ot  Er  Kahah  to  the 
water-shed.  The  air  was  so  clear  that  objects  a 
mile  distant  seemed  quite  close  at  hand.  This 
noble  plain,  over  two  miles  long  and  half  a mile 
wide,  is  almost  perfectly  smooth  in  its  whole 
extent,  with  scattered  tufts  of  desert  herbage 
only  ; and  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  find  here  a 
place  that  was  untit  for  a camp  as  in  Sebaiyeli 
to  find  a spot  that  was  tit.  There  could  hardly 
be  a more  magnificent  area  for  the  purpose  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures,  all  in  full  sight  of  and 
close  contact  with  the  sharply-defined  and  iso- 
lated peak  at  its  foot,  while  surrounded  by  all 
facilities  for  pasturage  and  water-supply.  It 
was  an  easy  thing  to  surrender  the  mind  and 
heart  to  all  the  historic  associations  of  the  an- 
cient scene.  »S.  C.  B. 

Vine  from  the  Southeastern  Summit  — Jtbel  Mnsn. 

The  summit  of  the  mount  was  reached,  a holy 
place  to  the  mightier  half  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  to  Jews,  Moslems,  and  Christians.  The 
view  from  its  height  of  70UO  feet  extends  over  a 
circle  of  more  than  miles  in  diameter,  and 
10<m  miles  in  circumference  : a rugged  outline 
ot  a desert  panorama  of  terrible  beauty  under 
the  blue  vault  of  the  purest  and  brightest  heaven 
of  Arabia.  No  other  place  comes  near  to  it  in 
ail  this.  On  the  east  and  west  the  eye  catches 
glimpses  of  tne  girdle  of  sea  which  encircles  the 
highlands  of  the  pen  insula  : beyond  it  are  seen 
the  ranges  of  Arabian  and  Egyptian  heights 
In  the  space  between  no  green  meadow,  no  cnl 
tivated  field,  no  wood,  no  brook,  no  village,  no 
Alpine  hut.  Only  storm  and  thunder  resound 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  else  forever  silent. 

Schubert. Everywhere  the  rocks  are  rent,  tis 

sured,  and  crumbling  : breaking  off  along  steep 
walls,  and  traversed  by  dry  ravines  and  treeless 
valleys.  The  ideas  of  solitude,  of  waste,  and 
desolation  contend  with  those  of  awe  and  ad 
miration.  Beyond,  the  eye  wanders  over  u suc- 


cession of  rugged  mountains  and  deep  ravines, 
bounded  on  either  band  by  the  deep  depressions 
in  which  lie  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akahah. 
Distant  glimpses  of  tin*  tableland  of  the  Till  to 
the  north,  and  of  the  mountains  of  Edom  which 
bound  the  Arabah  on  the  east,  are  also  ob- 
tained. Hull. 


One  who  went  from  the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa, 
along  the  heights  to  Sufsafeh.  says  : “ No  ono 
who  lias  not  seen  them  can  conceive  the  rug- 
gedness of  these  vast  piles  of  granite  rocks,  rent 
into  chasms,  rounded  into  small  summits,  or 
splintered  into  countless  peaks,  all  in  the  wild- 
est confusion,  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  of  an 
observer  from  any  of  the  heights.  But  when  wc 
did  arrive  at  the  summit  of  Snksafeb,  and 
cast  our  eyes  over  the  wide  plain,  we  were  more 
than  repaid  for  all  our  toil.  One  glance  was 
enough.  We  were  satisfied  that  here,  and  here 
only,  could  the  wondrous  displays  of  Sinai  have 
been  visible  to  the  assembled  host  of  Israel  ; 
that  here  the  Lord  spoke  with  Moses  ; that  here 
was  the  mount  that  trembled  and  smoked  in 
presence  of  its  manifested  Creator  ! We  gazed 
for  some  time  in  silence  ; and  when  we  spoke, 
it  was  with  a reverence  that  even  the  most 
thoughtless  of  our  company  could  not  shake  off. 
I read  on  the  very  spot,  with  what  feelings  I 
need  not  sav,  the  passage  in  Exodus  which  re- 
lates the  wonders  of  which  this  mountain  was 
the  theatre.  We  felt  its  truth,  and  could  almost 
see  the  lightnings  and  hear  the  thunders,  and 
the  ‘ trumpet  waxing  loud.’  I had  stood  upon 
the  Alps  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  looked 
abroad  upon  their  snowy  empire  ; t had  stood 
upon  the  Apennines,  and  gazed  upon  the  plains 
nf  beautiful  Italy  ; I had  stood  upon  the  Alba- 
nian Mount,  and  beheld  the  scene  of  the  (Enoid 
from  the  Circean  promontory,  over  the  Cam- 
pagna,  to  the  eternal  city  and  the  mountains  of 
Tivoli  : I had  sat  down  upon  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  cast  my  eyes  over  the  sacred  city  cf 
Heliopolis,  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  fields  of 
Jewish  bondage,  and  the  ancient  Memphis, 
where  Moses  and  Aaron,  on  the  part  of  God  and 
his  people,  contended  with  Pharaoh  and  his 
servants,  the  death  of  whose  ‘ firstborn  of  man 
and  beast  in  one  night’  filled  the  land  with 
wailing  ; but  I had  never  set  my  feet  on  anv 
spot  from  whence  was  visible  so  much  stern, 
gloomy  grandeur,  heightened  by  the  silence  and 
solitude  that  reign  around,  but  infinitely  more 
by  the  awful  and  sacred  associations  of  the  first 
gr*-at  revelation  in  furm  from  God  to  man.” 
Durbin. 
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Section  101. 

THE  LEGISLATION  OF  MOSES. 


Threefold  : Moral,  Ceremonial,  and  Civil. 

Of  lute,  there  can  no  less  be  acknowledged 
than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 
voiee  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage  : the  very  least 
as  feeling  her  care,  the.  greatest  as  not  exempt 
from  her  power.  Loth  angels  and  men,  and 
creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each 
in  a different  sort  and  name,  yet  all,  with  one 
uniform  consent,  admire  her  as  the  mother  of 
their  peace  and  joy.  l!t»>k*r. 

The  Law  the  intermediate  point  between  the 
fall  and  redemption — had  its  prepurttliou  as  well 
as  the  ( iospel.  When  the  properly  legal  period 
came,  the  materials  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent were  already  in  existence,  and  only  needed 
to  be  woven  and  consolidated  into  a compact 
system  of  truth  and  duty.  It  is  enough  to  in-  ' 
stance  the  ease  of  the  Sabbath,  not  formally  im- 
posed though  divinely  instituted  from  the  lirst 
— the  rite  of  piaenlar  sacrifice,  very  similar  as  to 
its  original  institution  —the  division  of  animals 
into  clean  and  unclean  the  consecration  of  the 
tenth  to  God  the  sacred  ness  of  blood  the 
Levirate  usage  — ilie  ordinance  of  circumcision. 
The  whole  of  these  had  their  foundations  laid, 
partly  in  the  procedure  of  God,  partly  in  the  ! 
consciences  of  men,  before  the  Law  entered  ; 
and  in  regard  to  some  of  them  the  Law's  pro-  | 
sji iptions  might  be  said  to  be  anticipated,  while  I 
still  the  patriarchal  age  was  in  progress.  I\  F. 

The  Mosaic  economy  was  a ,s -rlond  <>f  prrpunt-  j 
lory  Irohihnf.  in  which  certain  habits  uf  thought  | 
and  feeling  were  tu  he  wrought  into  the  national  1 
character  by  a forcible  pressure  from  without, 
tinder  such  a system  the  forms  of  religion  are 
of  paramount  importance,  for  it  is  by  these  that 
the  inner  spirit  is  to  he  called  into  existence. 
The  object  aimed  at  is  to  hold  human  nature  in 
a fixed  mould  until  it  has  received  the  desired 
impression  and  imbibed  the  spirit  which  lies 
latent  in  the  form  ; the  mould,  therefore,  must 
he  of  inflexible  material,  incapable  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  and  of  elaborate  finish,  and 
must  press  from  without  upon  all  parts  of  the 
religious  life.  The  lawgiver  will  multiply  rules, 
enjoin  specific,  nets  of  religion,  appoint  “ days 
ami  months  and  times  and  > cars  instead  of 
general  principles,  issue  literal  prescriptions  ; 
m short,  construct  such  a religious  polity  as,  by 


the  Divine  wisdom,  was  imposed  on  the  Jsrael- 

itish  people.  Litton . The  Mosaic  system  as 

a whole  in  all  its  great  departments  was  pre- 
parative. It  was  not  intended  to  endure.  It 
bore  within  itself  the  evidence  of  its  own  tran- 
sitoriness. Israel  was  allowed  scarcely  any  in- 
itiative. He  was  confined  to  routine.  The  ut- 
most precision  in  following  that  routine  was  his 
merit.  That  routine  was  his  sacred  trust.  Yet 
it  was  more  than  dead  routine.  It  was  a Divine 
education.  It  provided  the  germs  of  all  those 
moral  or  mental  states  and  operations  which 
are  involved  in  man’s  first  becoming  reconciled 
to  God,  and  then  living  as  a loyal  citizen  of 
God’s  kingdom.  It  provided,  also,  for  the  grad- 
ual, and  at  length  the  complete  development  of 
those  germs.  Grey. 

The  time  was  now  come  for  the  revelation  of 
a Divine  law,  extending  to  every  department  of 
their  religious  and  civil  life,  perfect  in  its  adap- 
tation to  its  end.  That  end  was  to  educate  a 
nation  so  degraded  by  oppression,  so  little  ca- 
pable of  moral  principle,  that  some  rules  were 
enacted  (as  we  know  on  the  highest  authority;, 
because  of  '*  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.’ ' And 
yet  throughout  these  rules,  merely  ceremonial 
and  coercive  as  they  may  seem  at  first  sight, 
there  was  a profonnder  purpose  which  they  no 
less  perfectly  fulfilled,  and  that  was  to  develop 
in  this  nation  a sense  of  sin,  and  a conviction 
that  God  is  the  only  redeemer  from  sin,  which 
prepared  the  seed  of  Abraham  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations 

of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  J.  P.  N. 

Tins  chosen  family  has  now  become  a nation, 
ready  to  be  planted  on  the  hills  of  Palestine 
along  the  Mediterranean  as  the  spiritual  light- 
house of  the  nations.  And  Moses  is  selected  as 
the  agent  of  God  to  convey  to  them  from  God 
himself  a system  of  religious  and  civil  govern 
ment  adapted  t<>  the  designs  which  Providence 
intended  to  accomplish  by  this  chosen  people 

namely,  to  hold  up  the  standard  which  he 
designed  to  erect  of  the  one  true  God  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  world’s  idolatry  ; to  exhibit  them 
as  an  example  of  God’s  divine  providence1  over 
men,  by  rewarding  their  piety  and  punishing 
their  sins  ; and  to  prepare  the  way,  by  them, 
for  the  promised  Saviour  Christ  Jesus. 

Here  was  indeed  a lofty  purpose  to  he  accom- 
plished by  a system  of  law — something  more 
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than  the  ordinary  purpose  of  4,1  protecting  life, 
libci ty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  If  u 
scheme  of  law  was  contrived  to  answer  such  an 
end  effectually,  it  is  thereby  demonstrated  to 
be  of  God.  S.  U. 

Israel  was  md  to  be  merely  a nation,  like  the 
other  nations,  resting  on  no  other  basis  tlnin 
that  of  natural  life.  According  to  its  vocation 
and  its  destiny  it  was  to  be  the  halion  of  God,  the 
holy  nation,  the  chosen  race,  the  possessor  and 
messenger  of  salvation  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Moses,  the  deliverer  cf  the  people  by 
the  power  of  God,  led  them  to  the  majestic  altar 
of  the  Lord,  that  altar  which  he,  the  Creator  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  had  erected  for  hiin- 
s df  among  the  rocks  of  Smai,  with  their  heads 
lifted  toward  heaven  ; and  there  they  were  set 
apart  as  a holy  nation.  Lut  as  God  never  de- 
mands without  giving,  so  he  never  gives  with- 
out demanding.  And  therefore,  when  Israel 
entered  upon  the  privileges  of  the  covenant- 
nation,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  gifts  and 
goods,  the  promises  and  hopes  of  the  covenant, 
it  necessarily  undertook  the  duties  of  a covenant 
nation,  and  submitted  to  the  commandments, 
the  restrictions,  and  the  sacrifices  which  such 
a relation  involved.  The  conclusion  of  the 
covenant  was  therefore  accompanied  by  the  giv- 
ing of  a law,  which  defined  the  privileges  and 
prescribed  the  duties  of  the  covenant  nation. 
This  Law  also  conferred  upon  Israel  a constitu- 
tion, suited  to  its  vocation  and  its  future  des- 
tiny, hy  which  its  internal  organization  was 
completed,  its  external  distinctions  defined,  and 
its  safety  insured.  The  events  attendant  upon 
the  legislation  and  the  conclusion  of  the  cove- 
nant ushered  in  the  second  sip  in  the  enward 
progress  of  t lie  nation  namely,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  peculiar  constitution,  which  was 
henceforth  to  regulate  the  course  and  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  Israel — in  other  words,  the 
establishment  if  the  Theocracy.  The  mediator  of 
the  covenant  and  the  agent  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Theocracy  was  Moses,  the  man  of  God.  Tv. 

A large  portion  of  the  second  and  fourth  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  ( Erodes  and  Numbers),  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  third  and  fifth  books 
{LeriUnis  and  Deuteronomy),  are  occupied  with 
the  Laws,  w hich  Moses  was  the  instrument  of 
giving  to  the  Jewish  people.  lie  keeps  ever  be- 
fore our  eyes  the  fact  that  the  Law  was  the  Law 
of  Jehovah  This  is  the  only  authentic  case, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  a newly  formed 
nation  receiving  at  once  and  from  one  legislator 
a complete  code  of  laws  for  the  direction  of 
their  whole  future  course  of  life,  P.  S. 

The  most  ancient  legislators,  to  enforce  their 


codes  by  irrefragable  authority,  have  pretended 
to  deliver  them  as  of  Divine  origin  ; hub  these, 
like  all  other  human  institutions,  have  decayed 
and  perished.  The  fabulous  deities  of  Ful\  - 
theism  never  manifested  themselves  by  a prodi 
galitv  of  miracles  ; but  the  sublime  Hebrew  up 
peals  to  “the  many  great  and  terrible  things 
tlieir  eyes  hhd  seen  from  the  God  of  Israel. " 
The  law  s of  other  legislators  have  passed  away, 
for  their  view's  were  tiansient  as  the  glory  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  administered  them 
was  no  holy  principle  in  them  of  enduring  po 
teney  to  carry  them  beyond  the  state  they  gov- 
erned. Lut  the  laws  of  Moses  unaltered  as 
they  were  first  delivered  to  his  race,  breathing 
the  inspiration  in  which  they  originated  and 
binding  together  the  spirit  of  religion  with  the 
spirit  of  polity—  after  countless  ages  are  now 
operating  on  their  unchangeable  people,  still 
ancient  and  t till  our  contemporaries  ! The  sub- 
lime legislator  led  his  people  like  children  ; and 
the  immortal  historian  of  the  Hebrews  was 
struck  by  this  great  singularity.  Thus  speaks 
Josephus  : “ We  live  under  our  laws  as  under 
the  care  of  the  father  of  a family  ; and  that  wo 
may  not  fail  in  them  on  the  plea  of  ignorance, 
our  legislator,  not  satisfied  that  we  should  hear 
them  once  or  twice,  has  obliged  us  to  abstain 
from  all  labors  one  day  in  the  week,  that  we 
may  apply  ourselves  to  hear  anti  to  learn  them  ; 
a circumstance  w'hich  all  other  legislators  seem 
to  have  neglected. ” D' Israeli. 

Historically,  ethnologically,  politically,  the 
Greek  and  Iloman  founders  are  nearer  to  us, 
much  nearer  to  us,  than  the  Oriental  Lawgiver  ; 
hut  spiritually,  humanly,  in  all  that  concerns 
unr  truest,  our  most  cential  manhood,  how 
much  more  akin  to  us  is  Moses  than  Lycnrgus 
or  Kuma?  How  much  better  we  understand 
not  liis  writings  merely,  but  his  humanity  as 
one  with  our  humanity.  Ilnw  much  more  does 
he  enter,  not  only  into  the  religion,  but  into  the 
literature,  the  legislation,  in  a word,  the  whole 
thinking  of  our  modern  society,  than  any  influ 
cnee  that  has  descended  from  Greek  or  Unman 

books.  T.  L. The  uniqueness  of  the  leader 

shi})  of  Moses  consists  less  in  the  number  and 
character  of  tbe  tunctions  he  assumed,  than  in 
the  manner  of  discharging  them.  In  him  tlm 
grandeur  of  tbe  propheticaloffi.ee  received  it  > 
highest  expression  ; beside  him,  the  greatest 
prophets  of  other  religious  seem  pygmies.  Ha 
hoinet,  in  so  far  as  his  message  Was  new,  was 
intelligible  only  to  certain  martial  and  passion- 
ate, lmif-civilized  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
To  Moses  progressive  mankind  lias  listened, 
and  must  forever  continue  revel*  ntly  to  listen  ; 
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for  the  truths  he  taught  are  the  only  basis  of 
durable  and  healthful  progress.  Morse. 

Moses  tells  us  that  these  laws  are  not  his  ; ho 
is  only  the  interpreter  of  that  Gu<l  who  deliv- 
ered las  people  ; in  the  name  of  that  great  God 
and  by  commission  from  Him.  they  Were  giveu 
;o  the  Jews.  The  obligation  to  observe  them 
hows  from  llis  sovereign  will,  which  is  always 
wise  and  just,  and  the  only  solid  foundation  of 
virtue  ; and  the  sanctions  of  these  laws  me  that 
prosperity  which  Tie  promises  to  them  as  the 
leward  ot  their  obedience,  and  those  dreadful 
scourges  which  He  denounces  against  them  in 
case  of  disobedience.  These  sanctions  no  other 
legislator  ever  presumed  to  give  to  his  laws, 
but  here  they  were  verified  by  a wonderful 
series  of  events.  Every  part  of  the  Jewish  leg- 
islation displays  the  high  and  Divine  wisdom  of 
the  legislator.  Us  doctrines  are  rational  and 
sublime  ; its  religions  and  moral  preeepts,  holy 
and  pure  ; its  political,  military,  and  civil  laws 
arc  wise,  equitable,  and  mild  ; even  its  ritual 
laws  are  founded  in  reason  ; all  of  them,  in 
short,  are  admirably  suited  to  the  designs  and 
views  of  the  legislator,  to  the  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  climate,  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  to  the  manners  of  the  neighbor- 
ing nations.  There  is  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  contradicts  the  laws  of  nature  or  of 
virtue.  Everything  here  breathes  justice,  piety, 
honesty,  benevolence.  Its  object,  its  antiquity, 
its  origin,  its  duration,  the  talents  and  virtues 
of  the  legislator,  the  respect  of  so  many  nations, 
all  these  things  conspire  to  prove  the  excellence 
of  it.  It- ics  Letters . 

When  wo  speak  of  the  Law,  we  reach  a plane 
purely  Divine.  But  we  feel  how  titling  beyond 
till  other  men  was  the  man  selected  and  trained 
by  God  to  communicate  that  legislation  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  and,  in  its  basis  and  a multi- 
tude of  its  principles  and  details,  to  the  world. 
For  it  has  been  well  said  : “ Throughout 

Europe,  with  its  American  dependencies,  the 
larger  part  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  the 
opinions,  the  usages,  the  civil  as  well  as  the  re- 
ligious ordinances,  retain  deep  and  indelible 
traces  of  their  descent  from  the  Hebrew  polity 
and  these  traces  an*  growing  wider  and  deeper 
as  Christian  civilization  is  moving  round  the 
world.  It  was  a law  eternal  in  its  principles, 
though  national  in  its  adaptation,  and  tinged 
with  t rives  of  the  desert  in  which  it  was  iirst 
given  to  man.  Ha. 

Fundamental  Puinuitles  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

The  leading  principle  is  its  theocratic  charm'- 
Ur — i.c.%  its  reference  of  all  actions  and  thoughts 


of  men  directly  and  immediately  to  the  will  of 
God.  But  this  theocratic  character  of  the  Law 
depends  necessarily  on  the  belief  in  God,  as  not 
only  the  Creator  and  sustainer  of  the  world,  but 
as,  by  special  covenant,  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  This  immediate  reference  to  God  as 
their  king  is  clearly  seen  as  the  groundwork  of 
their  whole  polity.  From  this  theocratic  nature 
of  the  Law  follow  important  deductions  with 
regard  to  (a)  the  view  whieh  it  takes  of  political 
society  ; (b)  the  extent  of  the  scope  of  the  Law  ; 
(e)  the  penalties  by  which  it  is  enforced  ; and 
(d)  the  character  which  it  seeks  to  impress  on 
the  people,  (a)  The  Mosaic  Law  seeks  the  basis 
of  its  polity,  first,  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
God,  next  in  the  relationship  of  each  individual 
to  God,  and  through  God  to  liis  countrymen. 
It  is  clear  that  such  a doctrine,  while  it  contra- 
dicts none  of  the  common  theories  (of  the  dele- 
gation of  individual  rights  to  political  authori- 
ties, mutual  needs  of  men,  “ social  compact," 
etc.),  yet  lies  beneath  them  all.  ( b ) The  Law, 
as  proceeding  directly  from  God,  and  referring 
directly  to  him,  is  necessarily  absolute  in  its  su 
premacy  and  unlimited  in  its  scope . It  is  supreme 
over  the  governors,  as  being  only  the  delegates 
of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  it  is  incompatible 
with  any  despotic  authority  in  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  supreme  over  the  governed,  rec- 
ognizing no  inherent  rights  in  the  individual, 
as  prevailing  against  or  limiting  the  Law.  It 
regulated  the  whole  life  of  an  Israelite.  His  ac- 
tions were  rewarded  and  punished  with  great 
minuteness  aiul  strictness  ; and  that  according 
to  the  standard,  not  of  their  consequences,  but 
of  their  intrinsic  morality.  His  religious  wor- 
ship was  defined  and  enforced  in  an  elaborate 
and  uneeasing  ceremonial.  (c)  The  penult!  ts 
and  rewards  by  which  the  Law  is  enforced  are 
such  as  depend  on  the  direct  Theocracy.  AVith 
regard  to  individual  actions,  as  some  penalties 
are  generally  infiieted  by  the  subordinate,  and 
some  only  by  the  supreme  authority,  so  among 
the  Israelites  some  penalties  came  from  the 
hand  of  man,  some  directly  from  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  The  bearing  of  this  principle 
on  the  inquiry  as  to  the  re  relation  of  a future  life 
in  the  Pentateuch,  is  easily  seen.  The  sphere  of 
moral  and  religious  action  and  thought  to  which 
the  Law  extends  is  beyond  the  cognizance  of 
human  laws  and  the  scope  of  their  ordinary 
penalties,  and  is  therefore  left  by  them  to  the 
retribution  of  God's  inscrutable  justice,  which, 
being  but  imperfectly  seen  licie,  is  contemplated 
especially  as  exercised  in  a future  state.  Hence 
arises  the  expectation  of  a direct  revelation  of 
this  future  state  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  Such  a 
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revelation  is  certainly  not  gnu  n.  Tho  tmtli 
s«eiiio  to  be  tlmt  !n  .1  law  which  appeals  directly 
t > God  hinixelf  for  us  authority  mid  its  sane 
Hun,  there  ran  nut  be  that  btoad  line  of  denial’  ' 
eitioii  between  tins  life  and  the  next  which  is 
drawn  for  those  whoso  power  is  limited  by  the 
grave.  (A)  1 bit  perhaps  the  most  important 
consequence  of  the  theocratic  nature  of  the  Law  ; 
was  the  peculiar  rhunuit  r i f yoodness  which  it 
sought  to  imjtnss  on  (he  -people,  'l'lie  Mosaic 
Law,  beginning  with  piety,  as  its  first  object, 
enforces  most  emphatically  the  pmity  essential 
to  those  who,  by  their  union  with  God  have 
recovered  the  hope  of  intrinsic  goodness,  while 
it  views  righteousness  and  love  rather  as  deduc- 
tions from  these  than  as  independent  objects. 
The  appeal  is  not  to  any  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, but  to  the  obligations  of  communion  with 
u Holy  God.  The  subordination,  therefore,  of 
this  idea  also  to  the  religions  idea  is  enforced  ; 
and  so  long  as  the  due  supremacy  of  the  latter 
was  preserved,  all  other  duties  would  find  their 
places  in  proper  harmony.  Hut  the  usurpation 
of  that  supremacy  ill  practice  by  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal and  national  sanctity  was  that  which  gave 
its  peculiar  color  to  the  Jewish  character.  U is 
evident  that  this  characteristic  of  the  Israelites 
would  tend  to  preserve  ///•*  seclusion  which,  under 
God’s  providence,  was  intended  for  them,  and 
would  in  its  turn  be  fostered  by  it.  Die . />. 

Of  t\\e  the olay if  <>f  this  system,  the  first  principle  | 
is  “ Hear,  O Israel  ! The  Lord  thy  God  is  our  I 
Lord."  And  of  the  attributes  of  this  one  God, 
the  one  most  prominently  brought  forth  is  his 
self-existence —the  very  attribute  out  of  which 
as  their  source  modern  scientific  theology  seek* 
to  develop  logically  all  the  attributes  of  God. 
He  is  the  Jehovah  — "I  am  that  I am.”  'Ibis 
self-existent  God  is  supreme.  “Know  there-  I 
fore  this  day  the  Lord,  lie  is  God  in  heaven 
above  and  upon  the  earth  beneath  ; there  is 
none  else/’  This  self  existent  and  Supreme 
God  possesses,  also,  every  perfection  : " The 
Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  anil  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin.”  And  this 
God  is  governing  the  universe  not  merely  by 
general  laws,  but  by  a particular  providence 
over  the  affairs  of  men.  lie  is  a God  nigh  at 
hand.  For  the  very  foundation  of  this  whole 
civil  Government  was  reliance  upon  this  special 
providence  of  Jehovah  over  it.  Contrast  these 
pure  and  lofty,  yea  most  philosophical  con- 
ceptions of  God.  with  the  ideas  current  in 
that  era  of  the  world,  as  testified  by  tbe  history 
of  all  the  monuments  of  that  era  of  civilization  ; 


and  let  any  one  account,  if  lie  can,  for  these 
ideas  of  Moses  iu  such  marked  antagonism  to 
all  the  theological  theuries  of  the  world,  and 
separated  by  a gulf  as  w ide  and  bridgeless  as 
that  between  heaven  abo\e  and  earth  beneath 
from  all  the  theologies  of  the  world,  on  any 
other  theory  than  that  Moses  was  guided  di- 
rectly by  God  himself.  S.  H.  The  primary  truth 
of  the  theology  of  the  Jewish  system,  the  truth 
which  underlies  the  whole  system,  the  truth 
which  it  is  the  leading  objeet  of  the  system  to 
unfold  and  enforce,  is  that  great  doctrine,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  true  religion— the  self- 
existenee,  eternity,  unity,  perfections,  and  prov- 
idence of  Jehovah,  the  ereator  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Setting  itself  in  opposition  to  the  uni- 
versal religious  belief  and  practice  of  mankind, 

I at  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  it  rejected  and 
denounced  all  false  gods  ; all  image-worship, 
whether  the  objeet  of  adoration  was  intended 
as  a representation  of  the  true  God  or  of  idols  ; 

! and  all  the  absurdities,  pollutions,  impieties, 
and  abominations  of  idolatry,  of  every  name 
and  sort.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Law  of  Moses 
revealed,  in  type  and  shadow,  the  whole  mys- 
j teiy  of  redemption,  through  the  sacrificial  death 
and  the  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  introduction  and  universal 
diffusion  of  that  more  spiritual  religion,  which 
was  promulgated  in  the  Gospel.  This  is  largely 
proved  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Still  further  : Not  only  did  the  Mosaic 
Law'  maintain  the  radical  principles  of  true  the- 
ology, not  only  did  it  prepare  bv  its  typical  rep- 
resentations for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  establishment  of  Messiah’s  kingdom, 
but  by  the  spirituality,  breadth,  anti  strictness 
of  its  moral  precepts,  it  probed  the  human  heart 
to  the  core,  and  laid  bare  the  depths  of  its  de- 
pravity. Thus  did  it  expose  to  man  his  moral 
weakness,  his  inability  to  obtain  eternal  happi- 
ness on  the  ground  of  his  own  merit,  and  his 
need  of  a justifying  righteousness  out  of  him- 
self. Thus  did  it  shut  him  up  to  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel,  and  serve  as  “a  schoolmaster  to 
bring  him  to  Christ.” 

A civil  constitution,  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  worship  of  the  one  living  God,  was,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  an  indispensable  agency  in 
enabling,  rather  in  compelling  the  Hebrews  to 
answer  tlmir  high  destination.  Hy  this  means 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  would  be  made  im- 
perishable so  long  as  the  nation  continued  a 
nation.  Tiy  this  means  it  would  happen  that, 
religion  and  the  political  existence  of  the  peo- 
pie  must  be  annihilated  together.  'Whatever 
reason,  therefore,  there  was  for  desiring  the 
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overthrow  of  idolatry,  there  was  the  same  reason 
for  incoiporatmg  the  idea  of  the  Divine  unity 
into  the  political  structure  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth. 

Heathen  legislators  employed  religion  in  es- 
tablishing their  political  institutions,  while 
Muses  made  use  of  a civil  constitution  as  a 
means  of  perpetuating  religion.  With  the 
heathen  legislators  religion  was  the  means,  and 
government  the  end,  while  with  him  govern- 
ment was  the  means,  and  religion  the  end.  Thus 
Moses  made  the  worship  of  the  one  only  God 
the  fundamental  law  of  his  civil  institutions. 
This  law  was  to  remain  forever  unalterable, 
through  all  the  changes  which  lapse  of  time 
might  introduce  into  his  constitution.  There 
is  one  God,  saws  the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  and  there 
is  none  besides  him.  He  is  the  .sole  object  of 
religions  trust  aud  worship.  Himself  the  su- 
preme being  and  the  necessary  source  of  all 
other  beings,  there  is  no  other  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  him.  A spirit,  pure,  immense,  in- 
finite—no  material  form  can  be  a fit  symbol  of 
bis  nature,  lie  framed  the  universe  by  his 
power  ; he  governs  it  by  bis  wisdom  ; be  regu- 
lates it  by  his  providence.  Nothing  escapes  bis 
omniscient  glance  ; nothing  can  resist  Ids  al- 
miglity  power.  The  good  and  evil  of  life  are 
alike,  dispensed  by  his  righteous  hand. 

A public  worship  of  this  God  is  instituted. 
Ministers  to  preside  over  it  are  appointed.  Sac- 
rifices and  offerings  and  a splendid  ceremonial 
are  established.  Hut  all  this  pomp  is  nothing 
in  bis  eyes,  unless  prompted  and  animated  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  heart.  The  worship 
which  he  demands,  before  all  and  above  all,  is 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  absolute  dependence 
and  of  his  supremo  dominion  ; gratitude  for 
his  benefits  ; trust  in  his  mercy  ; reverence  for 
his  authority  ; love  toward  bis  excellence  ; and 
submission  to  bis  Law. 

What  purity  and  beauty  in  the  moral  doctrines 
of  this  code  ! Equity,  probity,  fidelity,  indus- 
try, compassion,  charity,  beneficence  — in  a 
word,  everything  that  makes  men  respectable  in 
their  own  eyes,  everything  that  can  endear  them 
to  their  fellows,  everything  that  can  assure  the 
repose  and  happiness  of  society — are  placed 
among  the  number  of  human  duties. 

Where  else,  in  all  antiquity,  are  to  be  found 
ideas  of  God  and  bis  worship  so  just  and  sub- 
lime ; religious  institutions  so  pure  and  spirit- 
ual ; ethical  doctrines  so  conformable  to  the 
sentiments  nf  nature  and  the  light  of  reason  ? 
llecall  the  picture  of  the  religious  and  moral 
condition  of  the  ancient  world  What  false  and 
grotesque  notions  of  the  Divine  nature  ! What 


i extravagant,  impure,  and  crnel  rites  ! What 
objects  of  adoration  ! From  the  heavenly  orbs 
to  the  meanest  plant,  from  the  man  distin- 
guished for  his  talents  or  his  crimes  to  the  vilest 
reptile  — everything  has  its  worshippers.  Here, 
chastity  is  sacrificed  in  the  temples.  There, 
human  blood  Hows  upon  the  altars,  and  the 
dearest  victims  expire  amid  flames,  kindled  by 
superstition.  Again,  nature  is  outraged  by 
beastly  amours,  and  humanity  brutalized  by 
vices  that  cannot  be  named  without  offence. 
Everywhere  the  people  are  plunged  into  a 
| frightful  ignorance,  and  the  philosophers  thein- 
; selves  grope  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Where- 
! fore  this  difference?  Hut  one  cause,  adequate 
j to  the  result,  can  be  assigned.  All  the  pagan 
nations  had  for  their  guide  only  the  feeble  and 
tremulous  light  of  human  reason.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  a higher,  even  the  pure  and  eternal 
reason,  had  pierced  the  darkness,  scattered  its 
shades,  and  poured  a Divine  illumination  into 
the  mind  of  prophet,  priest,  lawgiver,  judge, 
and  king.  Thus  was  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
enlightened  and  its  heart  purified.  Thus  were 
its  manners  humanized,  its  morals  elevated,  its 
institutions  liberalized.  Thus  was  the  nation 
educated  for  its  great  mission  of  guidance  and 
i of  blessing  to  nil  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  all 
the  periods  of  their  history, 
i The  Hebrew  government  was  a government  of 
tutelage.  No  form  of  polity  lias  ever  approached 
it  in  grandeur,  purity,  simplicity,  and  benefi- 
I cence.  Had  men  been  more  perfect,  it  would 
have  stood  forever.  But  human  inconstancy 
weaned  even  of  a perfect  government  ; mortal 
passions  corrupted  even  a Divine  institution  ; 
i and  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  like  the  em- 
pire of  Koine,  at  length  fell  beneath  the  weight 
' of  its  own  vices,  and  disappeared  from  the 
brotherhood  of  nations.  It  lives  only  in  his- 
tory, a monument  at  once  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness and  equity.  E.  C.  W. 

Old  Testament  Ethics  is  practical.  It  sets  be- 
fore man  a vivid  thought  of  God  and  of  his  will 
| as  the  reason  for  duty.  Old  Testament  ethics 
| is  not  a philosophy  ; the  Hebrew  had  none.  It 
' is  not  speculative  ; it  has  no  abstract  reason- 
ings about  the  nature  or  grounds  of  duty.  It 
enforces  duty  by  considerations  drawn  from  the 
direct,  personal  relation  which  men  sustain  to 
the  holy  God.  Men  are  to  be  merciful  because 
God  has  been  merciful  to  them.  The  motives 
of  gratitude  are  all  drawn  from  this  personal  re- 
lation. When  they  are  threatened  fur  disobedi- 
ence, the  same  conception  of  God  as  directly 
rewarding  and  punishing  is  vividly  presented. 
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The  commandments  and  prohibitions  of  the 
Old  Testament  all  bear  this  personal  character. 
Duty  is  obedience  to  God,  and  whatever  the 
motives  by  which  it  is  enforced,  they  are  drawn 
from  a vivid  realization  of  the  character  of  God 
as  personal,  amt  uf  evei^  man’s  relation  as  di- 
rect to  him.  ]Iovv  any  one  could  volatilize  the 
Old  Testament  conceptions,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
has  done,  so  as  to  find  in  the  God  of  the  Jews 
only  a non  personal  “ not-ourselves.”  in  their 
monotheism  only  “ seriousness, ” and  in  Old 
Testament  morals  and  religion  only  an  “ aspect 
of  the  not  ourselves,”  ,l  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness,” and  then,  to  crown  all,  could  con- 
ceive the  ” righteousness”  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  only  equivalent  to  u conduct  ” (“  Literature 
and  Dogma,”  p.  31),  is  a psychological  problem 
for  which  the  known  laws  of  normal  human 
thought  furnish  no  solution.  The  facts  are, 
that  the  Old  Testament  conception  of  God  is 
most  intensely  personal,  amounting  even  to 
ascriptions  of  events  to  his  personal  agency 
which  we  are  wont  to  attribute  to  nature,  or  to 
the  working  of  providential  laws. 

Old  Testament  ethics  deals  with  man  as  he 
is.  It  does  not  speculate  ; it  does  not  argue 
with  him.  It  assumes  that  the  will  of  the  per- 
sonal God  is  law,  and  it  liases  its  commands  and 
precepts  upon  that  will  as  revealed  to  chosen 
leaders  and  teachers.  It  adapts  itself  to  man  in 
his  actual  needs  and  conditions.  It  gives  no 
vague  principles  , it  tells  him  what  to  do  ; it 
proclaims  the  consequences  if  he  disobeys.  It 
doesn't  look  upon  sin  as  an  abstraction,  but  as 
a reality — concrete  and  guilty.  It  is  personal 
and  practical  throughout. 

Old  Testament  ethics  is  not  merely  individ- 
ual, but  social.  It  has  the  building  up  of  so- 
ciety always  in  view.  ” I will  be  your  God, 
and  ye  shall  he  my  people.”  It  teaches  not 
merely  what  a man  shall  be  and  do,  considered 
apart  by  himself,  but  what  he  shall  be  as  a 
member  of  a community  which  is  to  have  a col- 
lective unity  as  God’s  people.  The  rights  of 
men  in  their  mutual  relations  and  their  corre- 
sponding duties  have  a large  place  in  this  mo- 
rality. This  is  not  the  ease  among  primitive 
heathen  peoples.  There  all  is  atomism.  Here 
life  is  organic  There  the  principle  is  : Every 
man  for  himself.  Here  the  idea  prevails  that 
every  man  is  his  ” brother’s  keeper.”  Every 
man  is  keeper  of  liis  brother’s  rights  and  priv- 
ileges as  far  as  he  has  any  relations  to  him. 
Hence  the  Mosaic  Law  contains  ameliorations 
for  the  unfortunate,  the  poor,  and  the  enslaved 
unknown  to  any  other  primitive  people.  Every 
seventh  year  the  land  lay  fallow  “ that  the  poor 


| of  thy  people  may  eat.”  The  grain  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  field  and  the  fallen  fruit  of  the  vine 
yard  were  left  for  the  poor.  In  the  year  uf 
jubilee  all  slaves  went  free  ; all  cruelty  and  in 
humanity  in  their  treatment  dining  servitude 
were  severely  forbidden.  In  like  manner  the 
family  was  protected  and  fostered  as  in  no  other 
primitive  community.  Crimes  against  purity 
were  rigorously  punished,  and  the  ideal  Hebrew 
woman  was  she  kk  in  whom  the  heart  of  her  hus- 
band doth  safely  trust  ” (Prow  31  : 11).  The  evils 
; of  polygamy,  so  universal  in  early  ages,  were 
mitigated,  ami  principles  were  set  in  operation 
which  at  length  secured  its  termination.  Thus 
the  Old  Testament  morality  aimed  at  founding 
a social  fabric  in  which  the  notion  of  Theocracy 
—the  reign  of  God  — shall  he  realized.  The 
watchword  of  this  society  is  “Holiness;”  and 
both  the  idea  and  the  ground  of  this  holiness 
are  derived  from  the  holiness  of  the  personal 
God  : De  ye  holy,  for  I am  holy.”  And  just 
as  the  life  of  the  individual  was  not  for  itself 
' alone,  hut  for  the  community,  so  the  life  of  the 
community  was  not  for  itself  alone,  but  for  the 
world.  As  early  as  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
it  was  clearly  stated  that  the  blessing  guaranteed 
to  him  was  for  the  world  (Gen.  18  : 18).  The 
undercurrent  of  thought  running  through  the 
Old  Testament  is  that  Israel  is  charged  with  a 
world  redeeming  mission.  The  Messianic  hope 
everywhere  presupposes  this.  The  whole  pro- 
cess of  moral  training,  therefore,  lias  this  greater 
result  for  its  goal.  It  has  in  view  the  universal 
good.  Sit  cm s* 

If  we  compare  the  Mosaical  .and  the  Christian 
t dispensations,  we  may  observe  that  both  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  author,  teach  the  same 
religion,  inculcate  the  same  moral  duties,  breathe 
the  same  spirit  of  devotion,  love,  and  purity, 
and  are  mutually  connected  with  each  other. 
The  former  was  preparatory  to  the  latter,  and 
typical  of  it.  The  former,  as  to  its  ritual,  was 
the  shadow’  ; the  latter  is  the  substance.  The 
former  was  partial  in  its  discoveries,  material  in 
its  ordinances,  limited  in  its  application,  and 
temporary  in  its  duration  ; hut  completeness, 

; spirituality,  universality,  and  perpetuity  are 
the  attributes  of  the  latter.  Ha. 

I Consider  the  Hebrew  Law  as  designed  and 
formed  to  answer  many  useful  ends,  all  of  them 
of  great  service  to  the  state  of  the  Church  and 
world  at  that  time  ; observe  earofully  how  it 
answered  the  great  ends  of  religion,  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  one  true  Gcal,  in  a worship 
honorable  and  acceptable  to  Him  ; and  how 
well  it  improved  the.  mind  in  virtue  and  real 
I goodness,  the  true  perlection  ami  happiness  o: 
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the  soul.  Consider  it  further  as  a wise  and 
most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  great  and 
most  dangerous  progress  of  idolatry,  which 
(hieutcned  the  extirpation  of  all  true  religion, 
and  with  it  the  true  principles  of  virtue,  out  of 
the  world.  Observe,  once  more,  of  what  great 
use  this  Law  was,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  all  | 
men,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  for  the  more  per- 
fect state  of  a Catholic  Church,  when  in  the  fill 
ness  of  time  the  promised  Messiah  should 
come,  and  you  will  timl  great  reason  to  justify 
and  admire  this  constitution  as  an  instance  of 
great  wisdom  and  goodness  in  God,  of  great 
favor  to  the  family  of  Abiaham,  and  of  univer- 
sal advantage  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
when  the  mystery  of  Christ  was  revealed,  that 
“ the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow  heirs,  and  par- 
takers of  his  promise  in  Christ,  by  the  Gospel  " 
(Epli.  J : ('»).  Lawman. 

The  Sinai  covenant  [Mosaic  system]  is  to  be 
considered  in  its  twofold  character  of  a law  to 
convict  of  sin,  and  a gospel  to  teach  pardon 
and  justification  by  faith,  and  that  a faith  which 
purifies  the  heart.  In  this  view  it  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  a law  of  commandments  “ exceeding 
broad,  reaching  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart,”  with  Divine  annotations  showing  \ 
the  application  of  its  precepts  to  every  relation  j 
of  man  as  a creature  of  God,  and  as  a social  i 
being  with  relations  to  Lis  fellow  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  sets  forth  in  fullest  detail  the 
Gospel  salvation  by  symbols  and  types.  The  ' 
perpetual  daily  offering  of  the  lamb  upon  the 
altar  is  its  central  symbol  ; and  around  that 
ancient  figure  of  the  old  covenants  is  arranged-, 
in  eloquent  symbols,  the  whole  subjective  pro 
cess  of  salvation—  faith,  purification— consecra- 
tion to  Jehovah.  It  is  law,  but  not  antithetical 
to  the  Gospel,  or  as  contrasted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  It  is  law  and 
gospel  both.  Nay  the  very  Law  itself  is  grounded 
upon  an  evangelical  motive,  1 am  Jehovah  thy 
God  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ’ ’ 
— -who  have  redeemed  thee,  and  entitled  myself 
to  grateful  service  and  obedience  therefore 
worship  me  only  ; nor  in  deed,  nor  word,  nor 
desire,  do  any  injury  to  thy  fellows.  Hence, 
that  which  is  most  distinctively  ethical  in  the 
Sinai  revelations  is  yet  distinctly  evangelical  in 
the  ground  and  motive  of  obedience.  Having  ! 
in  literal  terms  furnished  a law  of  life  to  con- 
vict of  sin,  far  more  clear  and  in  detail  than  anyr  j 
previous  revelation,  the  Sinai  covenant  pro-  J 
cecils  also,  far  more  clearly  and  in  detail  than  | 
evi  l*  before,  Dot  only  to  hold  up  as  heretofore 
the  Gospel  provision  for  sin  in  atoning  blood,  i 
but  the  Gospel  instructions  for  the  application  j 


of  that  provision  to  the  conscience  of  the  sinner 
by  faiih  — the  cleansing  of  the  heart  to  which 
such  faith  leads,  and  the  consecration  of  the  life 
to  the  Kedtemer.  Thus  the  Gospel  according 
to  Moses  differs  neither  in  creed  nor  practical 
religion  from  the  Gospel  according  to  Jesus  and 
Paul,  but  only  in  the  language  in  which,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  had  to  find  utter- 
ance. S.  11. 


Form  of  the  Mosaic  Leyi  station. 

The  legislation,  properly  so  called,  comprises 
a series  of  minute  yet  laconic  regulations  di- 
rectly opposite  in  form  to  the  endless  iterations 
and  svnony  inns  of  modern  statute  books.  These 
laws,  instead  of  being  wrought  into  a system, 
or  standing  insulated  by  themselves,  are  inter 
rupted  yet  connected  by  a running  narrative, 
with  dates  and  geographical  specifications,  at 
unequal  intervals.  . . . Thu  legislation  is  one 
in  purpose  and  harmonious  in  detail,  but  re- 
corded in  the  order  of  its  promulgation.  It  dif- 
fers from  a formal  system,  such  as  some  would 
find  in  it,  just  as  a modern  statute  book  or 
digest  differs  from  the  journal  of  a legislative 
body  in  which  the  enactments  are  recorded  at 
length.  It  is  a code  of  laws  inserted  in  a frame 
of  history.  To  this  fact  due  regard  must  be  had 
in  the  interpretation  of  tLe  laws  themselves. 
J.  A.  A. 

The  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  are  anything  but 
a carefully  arranged  code.  Yon  have  laws  in- 
termixed with  the  history,  laws  repeated,  laws 
inserted,  apparently  as  they  were  given  by  God, 
or  as  the  need  arose.  In  its  lack  of  arrange 
ment,  it  is  just  the  book  which  Moses  might 
have  been  supposed  to  write  during  the  desert 
wanderings,  when  he  had  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  people  alone.  1P< itson. 

D i vis f on s ( f th e Law. 

As  the  people  of  Israel  may  be  viewed  under 
a threefold  aspect,  so  we  have  a foundation  laid 
in  this  fact  for  a threefold  acceptation  of  the 
word  Law.  They  may  be  viewed  : (1 ) As  rational 
and  responsible  creatures,  depending  upon  God 
and  subject  to  his  will  as  the  .supreme  Kuler 
and  Judge  of  the  universe.  In  this  capacity  the 
law  <>f  the  ten  commandments , or  the  moral  low. 
was  given  to  them,  which  is  substantially  one 
and  the  same  with  the  laic  of  nature,  and  bind- 
ing all  men  as  such,  (2)  As  the  Cliuich  of  the 
Old  Testament,  expecting  the  Messiah,  and  tar- 
nished with  a system  of  worship  embracing  a 
great  variety  of  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
pointed  more  or  less  distinctly  to  Him.  Viewed 
in  this  ecclesiastical  character,  God  bestowed 
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upon  them  the  rcmiunitV//  laic,  which  was  a body 
ot  inles  and  precepts  i emulating  their  lehgums  \ 
Wui&hip.  (3)  As  a peculiar  people,  having  it  ' 
civil  polity  and  const  it  nt  ion  especially  appointed 
fur  them  and  distiugnislmig  them  ftuni  all  utln  r 
nations,  their  government  being  m fact  a the 
ori'iK'if,  in  which  God  himself  was  their  supreme 
magistrate.  Viewed  in  thi.->  light  a code  of  rinl 
laws  was  prescribed  them.  The  term  il  the  Law " 
is  sometimes  applied  to  one  of  these  systems, 
and  sometimes  to  another,  and  again  to  the 
wh  >Je  taken  collectively  ; so  that  we  must  often 
he  governed  in  great  measure  by  th  1 context  i:i 
determining  the  precise  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  u->ed.  Lt  is,  however,  most  legitimately  and 
emphatically  employed  in  reference  to  the  lii>t 
of  these,  the  moral  lair , which  was  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  being  audibly  delivered  by 
God  himself  and  afterward  written  by  him  upon 
two  tables  of  stone.  Bush. 

1.  Moral  Law. 

MJiero  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  liter- 
ature can  a summary  of  moral  duty  he  found 
comparable  to  tlmt  contained  in  the  J)ecalogne  V 
Here  are  the  seminal  principles  of  all  virtue, 
piety,  filial  duty,  justice,  truth,  benevolence, 
and  internal  purity.  The  Law  of  Moses  enjoined 
supreme  love  to  God,  love  to  our  neighbor  equal 
to  i li.it  which  we  bear  ourselves,  reverence  for 
old  age,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  the  rendering 
of  good  for  evil,  mutual  kindness,  compassion 
toward  the  unfortunate,  and  a generous  hospi- 
tality. It  earnestly  enforced  the  conviction  that 
G ul  requires  of  his  rational  creatures  not  a 
mere  external  service,  but  an  internal  worship  ; 
desires  duly  regulated  ; and  a benevolence  ex- 
pansive, ardent,  and  active.  Tt  represented  the 
love  of  God  as  a practical  principle,  stimulating 
to  the  cultivation  of  purity,  justice,  humanity, 
mercy,  and  truth.  In  a word,  the  Gospel  its  If 
has  scarcely  a single  moral  precept  which  had 
not  been  already  promulgated  in  the  Mosaic  in 
stitution.  In  its  moral  teachings,  Christianity 
does  little  more  than  give  a greater  breadth  to 
principles  which  Judaism  had  funned  into  a 
body  of  practical  ethics  more  than  a thou- 
sand years  before  Socrates  and  Flato  flourished 
E.  C.  \V. 

2.  Ceremonial  Laws. 

The  ceremonial  law  relates  to  the  priests,  the 
tabernacle,  the  sacrifices,  and  other  religions 
rites  and  services  God  commanded  tlmt  those 
who  should  he  employed  about  the  tabernaele 
or  in  the  offices  of  public  worship  should  be  of 
the  posterity  uf  Levi  ; and  hence  this  law  is 


sometimes  called  the  Levilical  Law  ; but  the 
priesthood  itselt  was  to  be  confined  to  Aaron 
and  his  descendants.  The  principal  objects  of 
the  ceremonial  law  were  to  preserve  the  Jews 
from  idolatry,  to  which  all  tin*  neighboring  na- 
tions were  addicted,  and  to  keep  lip  in  their 
minds  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  for  sm. 
A.  <!. 

The  purpose  of  the  ritual  law  was  to  teach  by 
signs  and  actual  observances  at  a time  wln-n 
teaching  by  language  was  not  understood  , and 
by  means  of  these  emblems  and  usages,  all  of 
which  referred  to  Jehovah  as  King,  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  whole  people  the  feeling  that 
every  relation  of  life,  every  movement  of  na- 
ture every  detail  of  human  intercourse,  placed 
them  m constant  dependence  on  God.  furl. 

The  highest  laws  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
useless  because  they  are  eel  tain  to  be  generally 
neglected.  The  Hebrew  Law  in  regard  to  sacri 
lices,  attendances  at  the  Temple,  and  the  Holy 
Convocations  was  perhaps,  even  in  ordinary 
times,  as  much  neglected  as  the  rules  of  the 
Gfiiistian  Chureh  are  in  our  day.  Hut  the  Law 
was  not  foiled  of  its  purpose,  lt  was  intended 
to  represent  human  duty  in  its  relation  to  Divine 
holiness,  to  sliowr  forth  and  reprove  human 
weakness,  not  to  stoop  to  it.  Its  require, 
meats  were  not  lowered  to  the  probabilities  of 
man’s  conduct.  It  was  not,  like  the  legislation 
of  ordinary  States,  intended  primarily  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  existing  facts  and  to  keep 
offenders  in  order.  Its  purpose  was  to  lu-lp 
ami  instruct  the  best  of  the  people,  not  merely 
to  chastise  the  worst.  Other  legislatois  have 
taken  their  starting  points  from  human  facts. 
Moses  took  his  from  the  character  and  purpose 
of  Gad.  Clark. 

3.  Civil  Laws. 

Beside  their  political  and  judicial  aspects, 
these  reflate  to  the  ownership  of  Ihe  soil,  its  sale, 
redemption,  and  inheritance  ; to  domestic  cir 
cu instances  ; to  servants  or  sbues,  their  treat- 
ment and  manumission  ; to  debts,  lending  oL 
money,  and  the  recovery  of  it  ; to  the  rights  of 
the  poor,  the  stranger,  the  infirm,  the  old,  and 
even  of  the  lower  animals.  Almost  all  of  them 
have  a moral  import,  and  rest  upon  a moral 
foundation.  They  aimed  at  the  general  good, 
and  at  the  preservation  and  training  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  with  reference  to  that  peculiar  posi- 
tion which,  in  virtue  of  the  moral  and  cere- 
monial law  and  of  the  Divine  promises,  they 
already  occupied  among  the  nations.  Even  this 
description  of  laws,  which  we  find  scattered  up 
and  down  from  Exodus  to  Deuteronomy,  evince 
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great  lenity  and  indulgence,  require  the  same  I 
charity  as  the  moral  law  demands,  and  equally 
put  to  the  test  the  obedience  of  the  people  to 
that  sovereign  Lord  and  King  from  whom  they  | 
had  bean  received.  The  entire  legislation,  com-  1 
prehending  the  civil  precepts  and  udministra-  , 
tion  of  justice,  has  a distinct  reference  to  Je-  ' 
ho  villi.  Reverence,  love,  and  obedience  to  him  I 
were  to  manifest  themselves  among  the  ]>eople 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Every  law,  even  such 
as  related  to  the  commonest  affairs,  was  ordained  | 
and  sanctioned  by  Jehovah.  C.  G.  B. 

If  we  once  admit  that  all  the  national  con- 
cerns of  Israel  were  under  an  extraordinary  1 
guidance  from  above,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  | 
assume  si  twofold  constitution,  since  all  public 
siffairs  were  in  a certain  sense  religious,  because 
id!  designed  for  a religious  purpose,  and  di- 
vinely ordered  so  as  to  secure  it.  Under  such  a 
dispensation,  things  which  with  us  require  a 
double  machinery  could  be  effected  l>y  a single  j 
undivided  organization.  The  whole  nation  was  j 
a kingdom  of  priests.  Its  rulers,  therefoie,  were  j 
religious  rulers.  In  providing  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people,  provision  was  effectually 
made  for  many  of  their  most  important  secular  ! 
interests,  or  such  as  must  be  secular  in  our 
case,  from  the  total  difference  of  our  situation. 
Those  regulations  of  the  Law  which  seem  to 
have  least  of  a religions  character  are  not  then 
to  be  looked  upon  as  fragments  of  another  sys-  i 
tern,  accidentally  and  partially  disclosed,  but 
as  the  more  subordinate  and  less  important  parts  j 
of  that  which  is  described  at  length.  J.  A.  A. 

The  Hebrew  system  surpassed  all  others,  es- 
pecially in  this — that  it  gave  to  human  government 
and  law  the  snnrtivn  of  God's  authority,  and  en- 
forced them  npon  the  human  heart  and  con- 
science by  this  most  impressive  and  benign  of  all 

influences.  U.  0. Political  laws  are  not  only 

enacted  with  reference  to  earthly  affairs,  in 
order  that  men  should  maintain  mutual  equity 
with  each  other  and  should  follow  and  observe 
what  is  right,  but  that  they  should  exercise 
themselves  in  the  veneration  of  God.  For  Flato 
also,  when  he  lays  down  the  legitimate  consti- 
tution of  a republic,  calls  the  fear  of  God  the 
preface  of  all  laws  ; and  every  other  profane 
author  lias  confessed  this  to  he  the  principal  j 
part  of  a well-constituted  state,  that  all  with  one 
consent  should  reverence  and  worship  God.  | 
The  wisdom  of  men  was  at  fault  in  that  they 
deemed  any  religion  which  they  might  prefer  ; 
was  to  be  sanctioned  by  laws  and  by  punish- 
ments ; yet  the  principle  was  a just  one.  t hat 
the  whole  system  of  law  is  perverted  if  the  cul- 
tivation of  piety  is  ignored  by  it.  Calv. 


This  divinely  given  cotu  rested  upon  justice 
and  equity,  and  detei mined  everything  by  this 
standard.  So  doing,  it  ruled  out  at  once  a mul- 
titude of  interests  and  ends  which  human  laws 
have  ofteD  sought  to  secure.  Its  example  there- 
fore, in  so  far  at  least,  was  simply  and  supremely 
beneficent.  It  recognized  the  common  and 
equal  rights  of  all  men.  It  appreciated  at  their 

just  value  the  rights  of  the  poor.  H.  0. The 

laws  governing  the  details  of  business  inter- 
course were  all  such  as  to  promote  industry  and 
peaceful  social  relations.  For  they  all  have 
their  germinal  idea  in  the  great  command  : 
“ Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 
And  all  their  very  remarkable  social  and  civil 
institutions  tend  to  the  same  end.  It  is  a na- 
tional government  by  families,  in  which  free- 
dom is  secured,  property  protected,  life  held 
sacred,  religion,  a real  religion  of  the  heart,  cul- 
tivated, beneficence  toward  the  poor  and  helpless 
and  the  stronger  inculcated  in  the  most  forcible 
manner.  And  these  also  with  the  most  awful 
sanetioos.  Even  the  favor  or  displeasure  of 
their  sovereign,  Jehovah  himself.  S.  R. 

While  the  moral  law  forms  the  groundwork  of 
the  whole  political  and  social  constitution  of 
the  people,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  object 
of  all  the  other  commandments  was  to  bring 
these  ten  commandments  to  bear  on  every  par- 
ticular of  daily  life.  As  the  Lawgiver  himself 
is  a Spirit,  ami  holy,  so  are  all  these  command- 
ments holy,  and  to  be  understood,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  only,  but  after  a spiritual, 
moral,  and  inward  sense.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  prohibition  goes  on  from  deed  to  word, 
and  from  word  to  desire,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  thing  prohibited  is  not  to  be  understood 
merely  as  the  outward  act,  but  is  regarded  in 
its  inmost  root  -in  its  inward  cause  and  excit- 
ing spirit  as  an  offence  against  God.  Gerl 
Thus  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  not  only 
included  all  that  regarded  the  worship  of  God  ; 
it  extended  to  the  regulation  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  ratification  of  the  laws,  the  forms 
and  administration  of  justice,  and  almost  all 
the  relations  of  civil  and  domestic  life.  With 
them  almost  every  point  of  conduct  was  con- 
nected either  directly  or  indirectly  with  re 
ligion.  Loicth. In  this  high  position  ac- 

corded to  the  community  by  the  theocratic  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution,  what  a boon  was  con- 
ferred on  Israel  ! It  gave  to  every  one  who  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  the  constitution  the  lofty 
sense  of  a near  relationship  to  God,  and  not 
only  warranted,  but  in  a manner  constrained 
him  to  view  everything  connected  with  his  state 
in  the  light  of  the  Divine  will  and  glory.  What 
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he  possessed,  he  held  as  a sacred  charge  com- 
mitted to  him  from  above  ; what  he  did,  he  be- 
hooved to  do  as  a steward  of  the  great  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Then,  in  the  oneness  of 
this  covenant  standing  among  the  families  of 
Israel,  what  a sacred  bond  of  brotherhood  was 
established  ! wlmt  a security  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  equal  rights  and  impartial  administra- 
tions between  man  and  man  ! Members  alike 
of  one  divinely  constituted  community —sub- 
jects of  one  Almighty  King— partakers  together 


of  one  inheritance,  and  that  an  inheritance  held 
in  simple  fee  of  the  same  Lord  ; surely  nowhere 
ceuld  the  claims  of  rectitude  and  levehave  been 
more  deeply  grounded — nowhere  could  acts  of 
injustice  and  oppression  have  worn  a character 

more  hateful  and  unbecoming.  P.  F. Their 

laws  were  thejr  religion  ; and  their  religion, 
descending  from  heaven,  sent  forth  a mightier 
impulse  than  that  uncertain  patriotism,  which 
is  its  imperfect  substitute  among  other  nations. 
D' Israeli. 


Section  102. 

THE  PENTATEUCHAL  CODES. 


There  are  three  codes  which  can  be  clearly  j 
discriminated  from  one  another.  (1)  One  is 
called  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  and  is  contained 
in  Ex.  20-24,  of  which  chapter  34  is  a compen- 
dium. It  is  expressed  in  a brief,  sententious 
way,  and  is  iu  general  of  a judicial  character. 
(2)  Another  is  contained  in  De.  12-20,  and  was 
called  by  Eichhorn  a people' s code,  because  of  its 
popular  character.  It  was  directed  to  a people 
al reailv  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in 
it  Moses  comes  forward  as  a prophet  of  Jehovah 
to  exhort  the  people  to  obey  the  laws  made 
known  to  them.  (3)  The  third  is  the  Priest 
cod*',  consisting  of  the  scattered  legislation  found 
in  the  middle  hooks  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which 
the  whole  Levi  ti  cal  system  is  developed. 
Chambers. 

The  variation  in  the  three  codes  is  so  con- 
stant that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  it  away. 
These  sariations  were  noted  in  part  by  Calvin, 
who  wrote  a Harmony  of  the  Legislation,  hut 
he  was  not  followed  by  later  writers.  These 
variations  were  more  closely  scrutinized  by 
Eichhorn,  and  lie  explained  them  on  the  ground 
that  the  TVuteronomic  code  was  a people's  code, 
the  hgislntum  of  tile  middle  books  a priests ' 
o »de.  Another  important  difference  to  which 
Kit  lim  culls  attention  is  that  the  Priest  code 
was  designed  for  a people  still  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  the  other  for  a people  dwelling  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Moreover,  the  Deutero- 
nomb*  code  is  connected  with  a new  covenant 
besides  the  original  covenant  at  lloreb  (De. 
23  : 9-14).  The  Piiest  code  is  given  as  the  words 
of  Jehovah  revealed  to  Moses.  In  the  Deuter- 
8 


j onomic  code  Moses  comes  forward  as  a popular 
orator  to  urge  the  people  to  the  observance  of 
the  laws  which  he  makes  known  as  the  prophet 
of  Jehovah. 

Thus,  according  to  Eichhorn  and  Riehm,  we 
have  a difference  of  point  of  view,  which  deter- 
mines the  structure  and  the  character  of  these 
codes,  and  necessarily  produced  a variation 
throughout.  To  this  discrimination  of  the 
Dentcronomie  and  Priests’  codes  wo  may 
add  that  the  codes  Ex.  20-24  and  34  differ  no 
less  strikingly  from  them  both.  They  were 
written  by  Moses  in  an  earlier  and  later  Book 
1 of  the  Covenant.  They  contain  brief,  terse, 
pregnant  sentences  of  command.  They  resemble 
the  Decalogue  itself.  . . . "We  thus  have  a 
third  and  earlier  point  of  view.  These  three 
codes,  therefore,  present  us  the  judicial,  the 
prophetical,  and  the  priestly  points  of  view, 
which  determine  the  variation  in  aim,  form, 
structure,  and  character  of  the  three  codes.  . . . 
Let  us  look  at  the  differences  and  inquire  how 
they  may  he  harmonized.  The  following  five 
specimens  of  variation  will  be  sufficient  fer  our 
purpose. 

(«)  In  the  Priesthood.  The  Book  of  the  Cov- 
enant knows  no  priests  as  such,  the  Deutero- 
nomic  code  presents  the  Levites — the  whole  trihe 
.of  Levi— as  priests,  the  Priest  code  makes  the 
sons  of  Aaron  the  priests  and  Levites  subordi- 
nate ministers. 

(b)  In  the  Altars.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant 
commands  the  erection  of  altars  “ in  all  places' 
where  Jehovah  records  his  name  (Ex.  20  : 24). 
The  Deuteronomic  code  forbids  the  offering  of 
sacrifices  at  any  place  save  “ in  the  place  that 
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.Jehovah  chonseth  in  one  of  thy  tribes  ' (De.  1*2  : 13). 
Tbe  Piiest  code  commands  the  sacrifices  to  be 
presented  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting, 
and  that  the  Aaronic  priests  shall  receive  the 
blood  and  apply  it  to  the  altar  (Lev.  I,  sq  ). 

(r)  The  Sacrifices.  Those  in  the  Covenant  code 
are  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings  only. 
The  Lenteronomic  code  adds  tithes , votive  and 
free  will  offerings.  The  Priest  code  adds  the 
sin  ami  trespass  offerings,  and  specifies  various 
details  of  the  other  classes. 

(d)  Purifications.  According  to  the  Covenant 
code,  the  men  of  Israel  are  holy,  and  are  not  to 
eat  flesh  of  beasts  in  the  field.  The  Peutero- 
nomic  code  forbids  them  to  cut  themselves,  dis- 
tinguishes the  clean  from  the  unclean  animals 
(14:3-21),  prescribes  washing  with  water  for 
uncleanness  (23:10,  scp).  The  Priest  code 
gives  an  extended  seiics  of  purifications  in  the 
varied  use  of  water,  and  by  the  use  of  ashes  of 
the  red  heifer  (Lev.  12  ; Nu.  19),  and  various 
ingredients  in  the  healing  of  the  leper  (Lev. 
13-14). 

(e)  The  Easts.  The  Covenant  code  ordains 
the  Sabbath,  feasts  of  unleavened  bread,  har- 
vest and  ingatherings,  and  the  seventh  year 
(Ex.  23  : 10-17).  The  Peuteronomic  code  men- 
tions the  passover,  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
feast  of  weeks,  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  year  of 
release  (Pc.  15,  10).  The  Priest  code  gives  a 
complete  cycle  of  feasts  (Lev.  23  ; Nu.  28),  new 
moons,  Sabbaths,  the  seven  great  Sabbaths, 
passover  and  unleavened  bread,  day  of  first- 
fruits,  feast  of  trumpets,  day  of  atonement, 
tabernacles,  the  seventh  year’s  feast,  the  year  of 
jubilee — a most  artistic  system. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  variations  are 
in  the  thief  features  of  the  ceremonial  system. 
They  present  the  appearance  of  development 
from  the  more  simple  to  the  more  complex,  and 
in  the  order,  Covenant  code*,  Peuteronomic 
code,  and  Priest  code.  A code  for  the  elders 
and  judges  of  tribes  or  elans  in  their  various 
localities,  a code  for  the  instruction  of  the  na 
lion  as  a whole  in  rhetorical  and  popular  form, 
and  a code  for  the  priests  from  the  holy  place 
as  a centre,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  will  show 
a progress  from  the  simple  to  the  more  and 
more  complex  and  elaborate  in  matters  of  rit- 
ualistic observance.  The  Covenant  code  is  a 
series  of  decalogues  for  the  elders  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  various  localities.  Tt  is  based 
on  the  Sinaitic.  covenant,  and  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation.  It  is  expressly 
claimed  as  written  by  Moses  in  the  two  books 
of  the  Covenant.  The  Dentenmomic  code  is  a 
people’s  code  iu  a prophetic  form  to  instruct  and 


| stimulate  the  people  of  Jehovah  as  an  organic 
| whole.  It  is  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  it  looks  forward 
to  a prolonged  occupation  of  the  promised  land, 
and  is  based  on  a new  covenant  in  the  plains  of 
Moab.  We  would  expect  to  find  progress  and  de 
velopment  here,  especially  on  the  practical  side. 
This  code  is  also  claimed  to  have  been  written 
( by  Moses,  and  we  can  see  no  sufficient  reason 
for  doubting  it  as  to  its  essential  features.  The 
i Priest  code  is  from  the  priestly  point  of  view  in 
connection  with  the  tabernacle  and  its  institu- 
tions. It  will  necessarily  exhibit  progress  and 
, development  on  the  technical  side  in  the  details 
of  the  ritual.  This  code  is  scattered  in  groups 
in  the  middle  books,  and  broken  up  by  inser 
tions  of  historical  incidents,  but  when  put  to 
i gether  exhibits  an  organic  whole,  a unity  and 
symmetry  which  is  wonderful  in  connection 
with  the  attention  given  to  details.  This  code 
is  represented  as  gtven  by  Jehovah  to  Moses  or 
Aaron,  or  both,  but  it  is  not  represented  as  writ 
| ten  down  by  Moses,  as  is  tbe  case  with  the  two 
other  codes.  It  claims  to  be  Mosaic  legislation, 
but  if  we  should  suppose  that  Eleazar  or  some 
other  priest  gathered  these  detailed  laws  and 
groups  of  laws  into  a code  in  the  time  subse- 
quent to  the  conquest,  all  the  conditions  of  vari- 
ation and  development  might  be  explained. 

There  are  several  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
composition  of  the  Priest  code  in  the  post-exil- 
ian period  : (1)  The  language  of  the  Elolnstand 
Priest  code  is  classic,  and  cannot,  on  that  nc 
count,  be  placed  subsequent  to  Jelioshaphat. 
The  discussions  respecting  the.  language  of  the 
Elohist  have  proved  beyond  question  marked 
differences  from  the  Jehovist  and  Deuterono- 
mist,  but  they  have  not  proved  any  such  deflec- 
tion in  syntax  of  the  run  consecutive,  and  mul- 
tiplication of  nouns  formed  bv  affixes  as  char 
acterize  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  not  to  speak  of 
post  exilian  writers. 

(2)  The  Priest  code  is  a unit  in  its  wonderful 
variety  of  detail.  Given  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant as  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  the  King  of  Israel, 
the  holy  God,  and  all  the  institutions,  and  the 
ritual  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate  elabo- 
ration of  that  one  idea.  They  are  wrapped  up 
in  the  idea  itself  as  a germ,  and  we  do  not  see 
why  it  should  require  centuries  for  the  develop 
ment  of  the  germ  into  its  legitimate  flowers  and 
fruit.  An  idea  like  that  would  be  more  than 
seed-corn  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  We  would 
expect  some  such  practical  development  as  we 
do  find  in  the  Priest  code  at  the  time. 

(3)  The  Priest  code  is  realistic , and  its  realism 
is  that  of  the  wilderness,  of  the  wanderings,  and 
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the  nomadic  life.  This  is  so  inextricably  in-  ' 
volveil  with  the  ideal  in  all  parts  of  the  legisla- 
tion, so  simple,  adless,  ami  maitistic,  that  it 
seems  incredible  that  it  should  he  pure  inven- 
tion or  the  elaboration  of  an  ideal  which  could 
not  escape  anachronisms  in  some  particulars. 

(4)  The  Elohist  and  the  Elobistio  Priest  code 
differ  in  their  doctrinal  and  ethical  conceptions 
in  many  respects  from  the  Jehovist  and  the 
Deuteronomist  and  their  codes,  hut  these  differ- 
ences are  in  type  and  point  of  view.  The  doc- 
trines and  morals  of  the  Elohist  are  still  at  the 
basis  ot  the  doctrinal  and  the  ethical  develop- 
ment of  Old  Testament  theology.  In  the  whole 
Pentateuch  we  find  the  Messianic  idea  knows 
nothing  of  the  Messianic  king  or  the  suffering 
servant.  In  eschatology  it  knows  nothing  of 
the  Resurrection,  or  of  the  joyful  communion 
with  God  in  Sheol  such  as  we  lind  in  Job  10 
and  Ts.  Id.  In  the  appropriation  of  redemp- 
tion it  is  behind  the  concept  ions  of  I\s.  40.  50  ; 
M ic.  0 ; and  Js.  1,  57.  In  ethics  it  is  less 
developed  than  Ps.  15  ; Is  55,  and  especially 
Job  51.  The  four  constituent  parts  of  the  Pen 
tateuch  resemble  one  another  in  theology  far 
more  than  any  of  them  resemble  the  Prophets, 
the  Psalter,  or  the  Ethical  writings.  They  dif- 
fer from  one  another  and  yet  resemble  one  an- 
other, as  do  the  gospels,  and  lie  at  the  roots  of 
Old  Testament  theology,  as  do  the  gospels  at 
the  basis  of  the  New  Testament. 

| 

1.  We  have  not  one  narrative,  but  a /oarfold 
narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  Old  Covenant  relig- 
ion coming  down  to  us  from  the  Mosaic  age,  as 
we  have  a fnurtold  gospel  giving  the  narrative  of 
the  origin  of  the  Xew  Covenant  religion.  There 
is,  indeed,  a remarkable  correspondence  in  these 
four  types  or  points  of  view.  The  second  Elohist 
may  he  compared  with  Mark,  the  Jeliovist  with 
Matthew',  the  first  Elohist  with  Luke,  and  the 
Deuteronomist  with  John.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Pentateuch  and  the  gospels  is  that  the 
four  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  have  been 
compacted  by  an  inspired  redactor  ; whereas  the 
gospels  have  to  be  harmonized  by  uninspired 
teachers  in  the  Church.  How  this  unity  in  m 
ruty  strengthens  the  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch  ! 
As  the  four  gospels  contain  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  so  the  narratives  of  the  Pentateueh  eon- 
tain  the  Law  of  Moses.  As  our  Saviour  is  set 
forth  by  the  evangelist  as  the  mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant,  Moses  is  set  forth  by  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Pentateuch  as  the  mediator  of  the 
Old  Covenant. 

2.  The  Pentateuch  does  not  give  us  one  Mosaic 
code,  but  three  codes  of  Mosaic  legislation— a | 


judicial  code,  a people’s  code,  and  a priest  code  - 
contained  in  the  Jehovistic,  Eloliistic,  and  I>eu 
teronomic  narratives,  somewhat  as  the  gospels 
present  us  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  varied 
types  peculiar  to  Matthew,  to  Luke,  and  to 
John.  As  we  harmonize  the  latter  for  a com 
plete  and  symmetrical  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus,  so  we  harmonize  the  three  codes  of 
the  Pentateuch  for  a complete  and  symmetrical 
exposition  of  the  legislation  of  Moses.  The  Law 
was  given  through  .Moses  : grace  and  truth  came 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  The  Mosaic  legislation  w’as  delivered  through 
Moses,  but  it  was  enforced  only  in  part,  and  in 
several  stages  of  advancement,  in  the  historical 
life  and  experience  of  Israel  from  the  conquest 
to  the  exile.  It  was  a Divine  ideal,  a supernat- 
ural revealed  instruction,  to  guide  the  people 
of  Israel  throughout  their  history,  and  lead 
them  to  the  prophet  greater  than  Moses,  who 
was  to  fulfil  and  complete  his  legislation.  The 
Law-  was  the  true  light  of  Israel  until  the  First 
Advent,  even  as  the  Gospel  is  the  light  and 
guide  of  the  Church  until  the  Second  Advent. 
Israel  appropriated  more  and  more  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Law'  as  the  Church  has  appropriated 
more  and  more  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  The 
history  of  God’s  people  under  both  covenants 
has  been  essentially  the  same— a grand  march 
forward  under  the  supernatural  light  of  a Divine 
revelation. 

4.  Law'  and  prophecy  are  not  two  distinct 
and  separate  modes  of  revelation,  but  the  same. 
The  Law  of  Moses  was  as  much  prophetic  as 
legal.  Moses  was  even  more  a prophet  than  a 
lawgiver.  The  prophets  of  God  that  followed 
him  all  give  Divine  law' as  well  as  Divine  proph- 
ecy. As  the  apostles  in  the  New  Covenant  weie 
not  merely  expositors  of  the  Gospel,  but  came 
forth  from  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ  with 
new  revelations,  enlarging  and  completing  the 
Gospel,  so  the  pro] diets  were  not  mere  exposi- 
tors of  the  Law,  but  came  forth  immediately 
from  the  presence  of  Jehovah  as  really  as  Moses 
did,  with  new  revelations,  enlarging  and  com- 
pleting the  old.  The  distinction  between  law 
and  prophecy  in  the  Bible  is  a fluctuating  one, 
so  that  the  whole  Divine  revelation  may  be 
called  law,  and  also  prophecy,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Bible  itself. 

5.  There  is  in  the  Law\  as  in  the  Gospel,  a Di- 
vine transforming  pow'er  which  shaped  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  as  the  Gospel  has  shaped  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  in  successive  stages  of  ap- 
propriation. Not  without  some  reason  have 
many  recent  Christian  scholars  after  Neamler 
divided  the  history  of  the  Christian  Chinch 
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after  the  names  of  the  chief  apostles,  as  indieat-  i 
ing  the  various  types  of  Christianity.  , With  ^ 
even  more  reason  might  we  divide  the  history 
of  Israel  iD to  stages  of  progress  in  accordance  , 
with  the  three  Mosaic  codes.  The  Christian  ' 
Church  may  look  forward  to  n time  when  the 
unity  and  variety  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  shall 
he  fully  manifested  in  her  historic  life.  The  i 
people  of  Israel  also  reached  a stage  when  in  her  | 
historic  life  the  three  codes  were  harmonized, 
and  the  whole  bent  of  the  nation  was  in  the 
study  of  the  Law  and  a conscientious  fulfilment 
of  it,  and  then  in  the  fulness  of  time  Christ  i 
Jesus  the  Messiah  came. 

The  deeper  study  of  the  unity  and  variety  of  j 
the  Pentatenehal  narratives  and  laws,  as  we  de- 
fend them  against  Reuss,  Kuenen.  and  Wtlb 
hausen,  and  advance  in  the  apprehensicui  of 
their  sublime  harmony,  will  fructify  and  enrich 
the  theology  of  our  day,  just  as  the  deeper 
study  of  the  unity  end  variety  of  the  gospels  by 
the  school  of  Xeander,  in  the  defence  of  them 
against  Strauss,  Renan,  and  Banr,  has  been  an 
unspeakable  blessing  in  the  past  generation. 
This  having  been  accomplished,  we  may  look 
forward  to  a time  when  our  eyes  shall  be  opened  j 
as  never  before  to  the  magnificent  unity  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  the  midst  of  its  wondrous  variety. 
Then  the  Word  of  (rod,  as  one  supernatural  Di- 
vine revelation,  will  rise  into  such  a position  of 
spiritual  power  and  transcendent  influence,  as  I 
shall  greatly  advance  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  hasten  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  most  blessed  hope  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  the  eomiDg  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  glory.  lirhjtjs  (Pres.  T£ev.t  1883). 


The  Codes  and  the  Ceiticae  Hypothesis. 


The  Critical  View. 


These  three  groups  of  laws  the  critics  declare 
cannot  belong  to  any  one  period  of  the  world’s 
history,  much  less  to  one  so  early  as  that  of 
Moses.  It  is  Dot  denied  that  this  is  the  uniform 
representation  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  ; but  it 
is  said  that  it  is  one  which  is  inherently  im- 
probable and  does  not  harmonize  with  the  form 
and  contents  of  the  work.  Kuenen  does  not  for 
a moment  hesitate  before  the  alternative,  which 
he  himself  puts  as  follows  : **  Either  the  laws 
really  came  from  Moses  and  the  desert,  or  they 
are  merely  put  into  his  mouth,  and  the  desert 
and  so  forth  belong  to  their  literary  form  of 
presentment.”  The  three  codes,  it  is  asserted, 
reflect  not  only  three  distinct  and  widely  sepa- 
rated periods,  but  almost  every  intervening 
period.  They  are  a growth  in  thought,  it  is 


said,  which  began  first  to  take  on  tangible  writ- 
ten form  about  the  time  of  the  earlier  kings  of 
Israel  and  reached  its  present  completeness  at 
the  time  of  the  exile,  or,  as  Kuenen  maintains, 
considerably  later  than  that.  During  all  this 
time  priests  and  prophets,  especially  the  former, 
were  making  new  laws  supposed  to  be  suitable 
to  the  exigencies  of  their  own  periods,  and,  in 
order  to  give  them  currency,  ascribed  them  to 
Moses,  or  lo  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  to  Moses  and 
Eleazar,  after  the  assumed  death  of  Aaron.  As 
a part  of  the  illusion,  Moses  is  made  to  say  that 
all  the  commandments,  institutions,  and  judg- 
ments which  lie  had  to  teach  to  Israel  he  re- 
ceived from  Jehovah,  on  Mount  Horeb,  and  on 
the  “ face  of  the  whole  legislation,  we  read  that 
the  theatre  is  the  desert  ; Israel  is  encamped 
there  ; the  settlement  of  Canaan  is  in  the 
future.” 

Can  we  fairly  coneeive  of  sueh  a process  of 
law-making  as  possible?  It  is  kept  up  for  a 
millennium,  the  sons  doing  as  the  fathers  did 
in  this  respect  for  thirty  generations.  Every 
new  statute  coming  into  being  is  carefully  and 
most  ingeniously  given  the  Mosaic  stamp  and 
the  coloring  of  the  desert.  Or  if  this  was  not 
done  at  the  time  the  laws  were  made,  it  was 
done  subsequently  through  the  skilful  retouch- 
ing of  later  editorial  hands.  It  might  be  asked, 
Why  should  it  have  been  done  at  all,  if  not  at 
first  ? If  the  help  of  Moses’ s name  was  needed, 
it  was  needed  most  when  the  laws  were  first 
promulgated.  To  attach  it  to  them  after  they 
had  once  come  to  be  known  as  the  work  of  con- 
temporaneous legislators  would  have  been,  one 
might  suppose,  an  occasion  of  weakening,  more 
than  strengthening  their  authority. 

But  in  the  one  way  or  the  other  this  most 
anomalous  method  of  legislating  for  a great  peo 
pie,  it  is  affirmed,  went  on  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Nobmty  pretends  to  assert  that  there 
has  ever  appeared  any  evidence  that  the  people 
of  Israel  themselves  recognized,  ns  such,  the 
illusion  with  which  they  beguiled  themselves. 
Every  supposed  legislator— there  must  have 
been  scores  of  them— keeps  himself  as  carefully 
out  of  sight  as  though  he  had  never  existed. 
The  result  of  the  whole  is  the  Pentateuch,  a 
literary  composition  equally  a marvel  of  moral 
elevation  and  intellectual  strength —a  work  that 
presents  a body  of  laws  making  just  claim  to  be 
essentially  a unit  in  conception  and  teaching, 
and  one  that,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Bible,  has  left  its  indelible  mark  on  every  part 
of  it.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  some  seri- 
ous difficulties  involved  in  the  common  view  of 
the  origin  and  literary  structure  of  the  Penta- 
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teucb  ; there  are  surely  none  that  call  for  such  * 
a stretch  ot'  credulity  as  tins.  13ut  it  is  pro-  [ 
nnunced  highly  improbable  that  such  a body  of 
legislation  could  have  oiigiuated  in  the  limited 
period  allowed-  that  is,  during  the  first  year 
after  the  exodus  aud  the  closing  months  of  the 
fortieth  year  in  the  wilderness.  Admitting  the 
claim,  however,  that  these  laws  were,  to  a large 
extent,  snpernatn rally  given,  there  need  be  no 
improbability  attaching  to  the  matter.  Even 
without  tins  postulate,  their  origin  in  this  lim- 
ited time,  all  things  considered,  is  much  more 
credible  than  the  alternative  hypothesis. 

The  Moral  Question  Invoiced. 

At  the  outset  of  our  inquiries  concerning  the 
Pentateuch  laws,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
fundamental  question  whether  the  representa- 
tion they  make  that  they  come  “ from  Moses 
and  the  desert  ” is  probably  genuine  or  belongs 
simply  to  their  (t  literary  form  of  presentment/’ 
as  it  is  alleged.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  substance  of  these  laws  to  encourage 
a theory  of  deception.  The  moral  plane  on 
which  they  move  is  confessedly  the  highest. 
Not  only  is  supreme  loyalty  to  Jehovah  de- 
manded, but  thoroughly  upright  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Let  there  he  noted,  for 
example,  under  what  strict  rules  judges  and 
officers  are  put  in  the  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions (De.  1G  : 18-20  ; 17  :8-13)  ; the  require- 
ment respecting  those  testifying  in  criminal 
suits  (17  :G  ; 10  : 15)  ; the  severe  punishment 
visited  upon  false  witnesses  (19  : 15-21),  and  the 
strenuous  insistence  on  the  use  of  correct 
weights  and  measures  in  business  transactions 
(25  : 13-1G).  It  is  too  much  to  suppose,  as  the 
theory  of  Ivuenen  does,  that  persons  introduc- 
ing laws  of  this  character  would  themselves  fla- 
grantly sin  against  them. 

Changes  in  the  Legislation  of  Deuteronomy. 

Compare  the  amount  of  new  or  revised  legis- 
lation called  for  in  one  of  the  United  States  in 
a single  year  with  that  of  the  whole  Israelitisk 
nation  in  a peculiar  period  of  its  history  aud 
during  the  space  of  forty  years.  Compare  further 
with  the  same  the  changes  that  are  often  thought 
necessary  in  laws,  made  one  year,  by  a legisla- 
ture meeting  the  next  or  the  second  year  after, 
under  circumstances  to  all  appearance  quite 
similar,  and  one  will  be  surprised  not  only  at 
the  condensed  form  but  the  wonderfnl  unity 
and  consistency  of  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Tt  is  said,  however,  that,  as  God- given,  the 
same  subject  being  under  consideration,  there 
should  have  been  no  change  ; no  Deuteronomy, 


for  example,  following  so  soon  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  code  of  Exodus — Numbers. 
Such  a statement  betrays  a serious  misunder 
standing  not  only  of  what  might  be  expected  to 
be,  but  of  what  actually  is  the  uniform  method 
of  the  Bible.  It  adapts  itself  to  the  circuni 
stances  of  men.  Its  declared  aim  is  to  be  a 
stimulus,  and  not  a discouragement.  It  was 
meant  to  have  an  educating  influence  as  well  as 
to  offer  a goal  and  standard  of  ultimate  appeal. 
Had  it  not  been  so,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  any  Old  Testament  at  all.  The  fully 
developed  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
would  have  been  given  at  once  at  the  beginning 
of  human  history.  As  it  is,  we  Aud  many  pre 
eepts  and  injunctions  touching  matters  civil, 
social,  and  ecclesiastical  which  again  and  again 
change  their  form  as  the  needs  of  the  people 
for  whom  the3r  are  designed  are  changed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  change, 
even  within  the  limits  of  a few  months,  when 
we  consider  the  mighty  crisis  through  which  the 
children  of  Israel  were  passing  at  the  time 
when  the  laws  purport  to  have  been  given  ; 
much  less  that  the  trying  forty  years  of  the  wil 
, derness  sojourn  should  make  more  radical  alter 
ations  necessary.  Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  care 
fully  noticed  that  there  is  also  something  un 
changing  in  them  : the  ethical  and  spiritual  ele- 
ment. The  demand  for  supreme  loyalty  to 
Jehovah,  for  example,  is  made  upon  the  ancient 
Hebrew  iD  form  and  degree  just  as  it  is  upon 
the  modern  Christian.  An  inflexible  standard 
in  certain  things,  coinhined  with  development 
and  change  in  others  that  concern  not  the  es 
senee  but  the  form,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  theory  that  the  Bible  is  a supernatural  rev- 
elation ; it  is  an  inexplicable  problem  to  him 
who  would  explain  it  solely  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a natural  development. 

Origin  of  the  Three  Codes  in  ike  Mosaic  Period. 

Looking  at  the  several  Pentateuch  codes  as  dis- 
tinct collections,  there  was  good  and  sufficient  reason 
for  the  origin  of  each  of  them  in  the  Mosaic  period. 

1.  Book  of  the  Covenant. — The  Bible  nowhere 
states  that  every  specific  law  arose  de  noroat  the 
period  of  the  exodus.  It  is  exceedingly  prob 
able  that  not  a few  of  those  found  in  the  so 
called  Book  of  the  Covenant  represent,  either  in 
a written  or  unwritten  form,  previous  customs 
of  the  people  under  their  elders  and  judges. 
Israel  went  down  into  Egypt  as  a family  under 
its  patriarchal  head.  It  dwelt  in  Goshen  as  a 
distinct,  and  for  a long  time,  as  it  would  ap 
: pear,  as  a ^?<a.vi-independent,  people.  It  cannot 
have  been  without  laws  of  some  sort  during  this 
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time.  Whatever  laws  they  may  have  had  they 
doubtless  took  hack  with  them  to  Canaan.  Tn 
principle,  many  of  them,  we  believe,  are  found 
iu  chapters  21-22  ot'  Exodus.  rlhe  terse,  laconic 
form  in  which  they  appear  is  entirely  in  bar 
many  with  this  supposition  ; and  there  is  docu- 
mentary confirmation  of  it.  IE-fore  the  giving 
of  the  Law  on  Sinai  Moses  is  represented  us  say- 
ing to  Jethro,  his  father m law  : •*  The  people 
come  unto  me  to  inquire  of  (foil  . . . and  judge 
between  a man  and  his  neighbor,  and  I make 
them  know  the  statutes  of  God,  and  his  laws.” 

2.  The  letfishititm  reapt-ctbnj  the  tabernacle  and.  its 
warship  cimtamul  in  Kanins-  Xmnhrrs . The  laws 
centering  in  the  sanctuary,  with  its  sacrifices 
and  ministry,  had  a no  less  direct  historic  occa- 
sion. ’When  the  people  of  Israel  left  Egypt,  and 
for  some  time  afterward,  there  appeared  no  sign 
of  a Levitical  priesthood.  Tt  looked  as  though 
Jehovah  intended  tt)  take  as  his  priests  the  first- 
born of  every  family.  By  sparing  them  in  Egypt 
he  had  made  good  his  claim  upon  them.  This 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  implied  iu  the  words  ad - 
diessed  to  M tses  just  before  the  giving  of  the 
Ninaitic  law  : “ Ye  shall  he  unto  me  a kingdom 
of  priests  and  an  holy  nation.”  Such  a high 
calling,  however,  was  a contingent  on  Israel's 
obeying  iu  the  matter  ot  the  covenant.  The 
subsequent  sin  with  the  golden  calf  was  of  the 
nature  of  a revolution  Tt  radically  changed 
the  status  of  Israel.  The  covenant  had  been  lit 
e rally  broken,  ns  it  was  symbolically  whtn 
Moses  dashed  in  pieces  the  tables  of  stone. 
A change  of  administration  was  therefore  found 
to  he  wise.  That  it  had  been  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided for  does  not  alter  the  facts.  Tt  consisted 
in  designating  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  for  ser- 
vice at  the  sanctuary  in  place  of  the  firstborn 
of  each  family.  Why  this  tribe  in  preference  to 
another  was  chosen  the  history  gives  us  distinct 
intimation  (Ex.  22  : 2U).  And  how  definitely  the 
idea  of  substitution  ruled  throughout  one  tribe 
heiug  accepted  for  all  the*  firstborn — appears  in 
the  fact  that  the  exchange  was  made  in  detail, 
man  for  man,  by  actual  count.  Wherein  the 
one  tribe  failed  to  cover  the  whole  number  of 
firstborn  was  made  good  by  a contribution  of 
money  to  the  sanctuary  (Xu.  2 : HI— IN).  Pre- 
vious to  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  the  build 
ing  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  uud  his  sons  had  1mm  n enjoined.  tfnbse 
queu t to  it,  the  setting  apart  of  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  for  service*  at  the  sanctuary  was 
legalized,  and  all  the  laws  respecting  worship, 
the  maintenance  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  the 
like,  were  promulgated.  Further,  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  there  was  a highly  fitting  occasion 


in  the  exodus  period  for  such  a collection  of 
laws  as  the  one  found  iu  the  middle  books  of 
the  Pentateuch.  To  take  them  out  of  their 
present  historical  setting,  iu  which  along  with 
the  narrative  of  the  national  revolt  at  Sinai  and 
its  alleged  results  are  interwoveu  such  incidents 
as  that  of  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people 
for  the  tabernacle,  the  rebellion  of  Nadab  and 
Abilin,  the  leprosy  of  Miriam,  the  diary  of  the 
journeyingsuf  the  camp  from  place  to  place,  and 
scores  of  others,  for  any  such  reason  as  our 
critics  give,  appears  to  us  rash  and  unjustifiable 
in  the  extreme. 

2.  The  occasion  for  the  Denteronomic  code  as  a 
product  of  this  period  is  perhaps  clearest  of  all. 
The  representation  is  that  the  addresses  in 
which  it  is  included  were  spoken  by  Moses  in 
the  tields  of  Moah  just  before  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan.  The  introductory  address  is  a brief  re- 
view of  the  experiences  of  the  preceding  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness.  The  code  itself  has 
a hortatory,  popular  form,  precisely  such  as  the 
alleged  circumstances  might  lead  us  to  expect. 
It  is  especially  noticeable  in  three  particulars  : 
It  does  not  refer  in  detail  lo  the  body  of  priestly 
legislation  found  in  the  middle  hooks  of  the 
Pentateuch,  hut  only  cursorily,  though  some- 
times directly,  to  some  parts  of  it.  It  lias  laws 
peculiar  to  itself,  and,  as  can  easily  he  shown, 
they  are  such  as  grow  out  of  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people.  It  repeats,  enlarges, 
or  otherwise  modifies,  as  occasion  seems  to  de- 
mand, the  succinct  precepts  of  the  Book  of  tho 
Covenant  (Ex.  20  : 23  : 22).  Now,  in  the  very 
statemeutof  these  facts,  sufficient  ground  for 
the  existence  ot  the  third  code  is  apparent.  The 
others  needed  to  he  supplemented  and  modified 
in  certain  particulars  by  this,  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  a people  like  Israel  id  this  juncture.  Tt 
is  not  sufficiently  to  the  point,  though  in  gen- 
eral quite  true,  for  Kuenen  to  say  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  laws  contained  in  Exodus— Numbers  were 
themselves  shaped  for  a settled  people,  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  there  should  have  been  no  demand 
for  any  modification  of  them  on  entering  Canaan. 
Tt  is  literally  true  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Le 
vitical  priestly  legislation  of  the  middle  hooks. 
It  required  and  received  no  modification.  There 
were  laws  that  were  repeated,  it  would  seem, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  repetition  and  emphasis,  as 
in  the  ease  of  that  concerning  the  destruction 
of  idols,  the  worship  of  Moloch,  food  as  clean 
and  unclean,  mourning  customs  and  ihe  like  ; 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  laws 
which,  on  the  ground  of  altered  circumstances 
or  new  experience,  actually  needed,  as  they  ap- 
peared, to  be  revised  to  some  extent.  As  it  re- 
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speets  such  laws,  it  would  be  disingenuous  to 
affirm  that  in  their  original  form  they  assume 
to  be  final,  or  so  to  cover  the  future  with  their 
claim  as  to  admit  of  no  alteration. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  Pentateuch  codes 
arose  in  this  manner — that  is,  as  described  m 
detail  in  the  ISilile  there  is  nothing  Mirprising 
in  the  fact  that  each  has  a peculiar  linguistic 
character,  and  is  marked  by  fixed  j\>nunUr  not 
found  in  the  other  groups,  though  too  much  may 
easily  be  made  of  this  fact.  Comparing  the  code 
of  Deuteronomy  with  that  of  the  middle  hooks, 
for  example,  there  are  no  differences  of  this 
sort  that  cannot  be  readily  explained  on  the 
ground  of  the  changed  point  of  view  of  the  leg- 
islator or  other  naturd  circumstances.  The 
one  is  priestly  legislation,  the  other  is  popular. 
The  one  is  at  the  beginning  of  forty  years  of 
wandering,  the  other  at  its  close.  The  one  has 
immediately— though  not  ultimately  before  it 
life  in  camp,  the  other  life  in  Palestine.  . . . 
The  statement  which  the  Bible  makes  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  codes  is  sufficient  to  ex 
plain  perfectly  their  outward  diversity.  And  if 
they  were  not  meant  to  supplement  one  an- 
other. and  together  present  a complete  rule, 
their  contradictions  are  certainly  of  the  baldest 
character.  We  should  not  only  be  unable  to  in 
terpret  them  in  harmony  with  one  another  as 
originating  in  the  period  of  the  exodus,  but  in 
any  other  penod  of  Israelitisli  history.  The  law 
of  Deuteronomy  is  naturally  fuller  than  that  of 
the  book  of  the  Covenant,  and  its  amplifications 
perfectly  accord  with  the  representation  of  its 
ri?>e  in  the  border  lands  of  Canaan.  That  Moses 
actually  penned  the  whole  Pentateuch  no  one 
holds.  Under  his  general  direction  a number 
of  hands  may  have  been,  and  in  all  probability 
were,  employed  upon  it.  Accordingly,  we  find 
ourselves  under  no  necessity  for  harmonizing 
the  style  of  the  several  parts,  so  that,  for  in- 
stance, the  same  name  of  God  shall  be  every- 
where used,  the  same  method  of  designating 
the  months,  the  same  expression  for  capital 
punishment,  and  the  like.  Bissell 

The  three  Pentateuchal  codes  do  not  belong 
to  distinct  periods  of  the  people's  history.  It 
is  claimed  for  them  all  in  the  most  explicit 
manner  that  they  were  delivered  immediately 
by  Moses  himself.  The  account  given  of  them 
is  quite  simple  and  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  discrediting  it.  The  Book 
of  the  Covenant  was  drawn  up  at  Mount  Sinai 
directly  after  the  proclamation  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments from  its  summit  and  preparatory  to 
the  formal  ratification  of  the  covenant  between 
Jehovah  and  Israel.  That  snch  a relation  was 


established  then  and  there  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances here  recorded  was  the  steadfast  tuitli 
of  Israel  from  that  time  forward  ; a faith  which 
is  well  accredited,  and  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  the  scene  is  altogether  outside  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Israel,  the  holy  land,  to  which,  as  the 
critics  tell  us,  Jehovah  and  his  worship  were  so 
stnclly  bound.'  No  possible  reason  can  be  given 
why  this  most  sacred  transaction,  winch  lay  at 
the  basis  of  the  entire  history  and  worship  of 
Israel,  should  have  been  referred  to  this  remote 
point  in  the  desert,  away  from  the  sacred  soil 
of  Canaan,  away  from  every  patriarchal  associa- 
tion, away  from  every  spot  that  was  venerated 
in  the  past  or  that  was  hallowed  or  resorted  to  in 
the  present,  unless  that  was  the  place  where  it 
actually  occurred.  That  laws  first  issued  in 
Jehovah’s  name  in  Canaan  should  be  attributed 
to  this  mountain  in  the  wilderness,  with  which 
Jehovah  had  no  special  connection  before  or 
since,  is  inconceivable.  The  sublime  miracles 
attending  the  prom  ulgation  of  the  Law  are  surely 
no  reason  for  disputing  the  truth  of  the  record  ; 
for  they  were  certainly  in  place  if  miracles  ever 
were.  Moses,  trained  in  the  wisdom  of  Egjpt, 
was  plainly  competent  to  the  task  of  framing 
this  simple  body  of  statutes,  which  was  largely 
intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the  guidance 
of  the  judges  who  had  recently  been  appointed 
to  assist  Moses  in  the  settlement  of  controver- 
sies arising  among  the  people.  And  as  they  ex 
pected  shortly  to  take  possession  of  Canaan, 
these  laws  naturally  contemplated  not  only  the 
immediate  present,  bnt  the  proximate  future 
when  they  would  be  the  owners  of  fields  ami 
vineyards  and  be  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

After  the  covenant  with  Jehovah  had  been 
duly  ratified,  provision  was  next  made  fur  tfie 
maintenance  of  this  relation  by  instituting  or- 
dinances of  worship.  A new  body  of  regula- 
tions was  accordingly  demanded  for  this  specific 
purpose,  establishing  a sanctuary,  a priesthood, 
a ritual,  and  sacred  seasons.  This  was  done  in 
the  Levitical  law  or  the  so-called  Priest  code, 
which  was  mainly  drawn  up  during  the  year 
that  the  people  remained  encamped  at  Sinai, 
and  then  added  to  from  time  to  time  during  the 
subsequent  journeying  in  the  wilderness.  The 
particularity  and  minuteness  of  its  prescriptions 
need  not  surprise  any  one  who  reealls  the  nu- 
merous petty  details  with  which  the  ritual  of 
ancient  Egypt  wns  burdened. 

Finally,  when  Israel  had  reached  the  borders 
of  the  promised  land,  and  their  great  leader 
knew  that  he  must  die,  lie  delivered  those  im 
pressive  farewell  discourses  which  are  found  in 
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the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  exhorting  them  in 
the  most  tender  and  earnest  terms  to  adhere 
faithfully  to  the  Lord's  service  and  to  obey  his 
laws.  And  he  takes  this  opportunity  to  reca- 
pitulate them  so  far  as  was  needed  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  people,  with  such  modifications  as 
were  suggested  by  the  experience  of  forty  years 
and  the  altered  circumstances  of  Israel,  who 
were  now  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  inheritance 
promised  to  their  fathers. 

Each  of  these  bodies  of  law  has  thus  its  dis- 
tinct occasion  and  separate  purpose,  and  each 


is  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  which  called 
it  forth.  They  are  throughout  cast  in  the 
mould  of  the  Mosaic  age  and  of  the  abode  in 
the  wilderness,  and  their  whole  style  and  char- 
acter are  as  different  as  possible  from  that  which 
they  must  have  borne  if  they  had  been  pro- 
duced at  any  subsequent  period.  Much  of  the 
contents,  particularly  of  Deuteronomy  and  of 
the  Levitical  law,  would  be  not  only  superflu- 
ous, but  preposterous,  if  the  former  was  pro- 
duced in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  the  latter  in 
that  of  Ezra.  W.  H.  G. 
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Note  — In  this  connection  refer  to  Section  181  (Introduction  to  Deuteronomy).  Besides  these 
two  Sections,  the  reader  will  find  upon  many  pages  of  this  volume  citations  bearing  upon  posi 
tions  assumed  by  leading  critics  of  the  destructive  school.  These  passages  are  cited  for  the 
double  purpose  of  effective  refutation  and  as  presenting  a clear  statement  or  exposition  of 
particular  laws.  B. 


Section  103. 

TlfE  FIRST  SINAI  COVENANT : COMPREHENSIVE  AND  SUBLIME  PROMISE  ; CON- 
DITIONED UPON  OBEDIENCE  ; ANSWERING  PLEDGE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  ; THE 
KINGDOM  OF  GOD  INAUGURATED,  AS  A THEOCRACY,  AT  SINAI.  DISTINCTIVE 
NATURE  OF  THE  THEOCRACY.  WHAT  IT  MIGHT  HAVE  ACHIEVED.  UNITY 
OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  COVENANTS. 


Exonus  19  : 3-9. 

Ex.  19  3 And  Moses  went  up  unto  God,  and  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  the  mountain, 

saying,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  tell  the  children  of  Israel  ; 

4 Ye  have  seen  what  I did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I bare  you  on  Cagles’  wings, 

5 and  brought  you  unto  myself.  Now'  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and 
keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a peculiar  treasure  unto  me  from  among  all 

G peoples  : for  all  the  earth  is  mine  : and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a kingdom  of  priests, 
and  an  holy  nation.  These  are  the  words  w'biob  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children 

7 of  Israel  And  Moses  came  and  called  for  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  set  before 
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8 them  all  these  words  which  the  Lor.D  commanded  him.  And  all  the  people  answered 
together,  and  said,  All  that  the  Lord  lwith  spoken  we  will  do.  And  Moses  reported 

9 the  words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Lo,  I come 
unto  thee  in  a thick  cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I speak  with  thee,  and 
may  also  believe  thee  for  ever.  And  Moses  told  the  words  of  the  people  unto  the 
Lord. 


The  -Mosaic  religion  did  not  star t into  being 
as  something  original  and  independent ; it  grew 
out.  of  the  Patriarchal,  and  was  just,  indeed,  the 
Patriarchal  religion  in  a further  state  of  progress 
and  development.  So  much  was  this  the  case, 
that  the  mission  of  Moses  avowedly  begins 
where  the  communications  of  ( rod  to  the  patri- 
archs end  ; and,  resuming  what  had  been  for  a 
time  suspended,  takes  for  its  immediate  object 
the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  which  the  Lord 
had,  ages  before,  pledged  his  word  to  accom- 
plish. Its  real  starting  point  is  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  an 
especial  reference  to  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
cerned the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
And  as  the  one  dispensation  thus  commenced 
with  the  express  design  of  carrying  out  and 
completing  what  the  other  had  left  unfinished, 
the  latter  uf  the  two  must  be  understood  to  have 
recognized  and  adopted  as  its  own  all  the  truths 
and  principles  of  the  first.  What  might  who  be 
regarded  as  fundamental,  and  required  as  such 
to  be  interwoven  with  the  historical  transac- 
tions by  which  the  dispensation  of  Moses  was 
brought  in,  must  have  been,  to  a considerable 
extent,  super-additional  including  those,  in- 
deed, which  belonged  to  the  Patriarchal  religion, 
but  con]ding  with  them  such  others  as  were  fit 
ted  to  constitute  the  elements  of  a more  ad- 
vanced state  of  religions  knowledge  and  attain- 
ment. The  Patriarchal  religion  was  designed 
to  inspire  the  hope  and  direct  the  steps  of 
Adam’s  fallen  family  to  a paradise  restored. 
The  religion  associated  with  the  redemption 
from  Egypt  began  with  an  inheritance,  not  lost, 
indeed,  but  standing  at  an  apparently  hopeless 
distance,  though  conferred  in  free  grant,  and 
secured  by  covenant  promise  to  a peculiar  seed. 
It  was  the  immediate  aim  of  the  mission  of 
Moses  to  conduct  the  heirs  of  that  promise  into 
the  actual  possession  of  its  blessings  ; and  to 
do  this,  not  simply  with  the  view  of  having  the 
hope  turned  into  reality,  but  so  as  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  accordance  with  God's  general 
plan,  to  unfold  the  great  principles  of  his  char- 
acter and  government,  and  raise  his  people  to  a 
higher  position  in  all  religions  knowledge  and 
experience.  In  a word,  God’s  object  then  was, 
as  it  has  ever  been,  not  merely  to  bring  man  to 
the  possession  of  a promised  good,  but  to  fur- 


nish by  his  method  of  doing  it  the  elements  of 
a religion  corresponding  in  its  nature  and  effects 
to  the  inheritance  possessed  or  hoped  for,  and 
thus  to  render  the  whole  subservient  to  the 
highest  purposes  of  his  moral  government.  I\  F. 

With  the  narrative  of  the  exodus,  the  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  is  interwoven  the  record  of  the  national 
code  and  constitution,  moral,  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  social.  The  historic  reality  of  the  Di 
vine  manifestation  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel  is  assumed  as  the  necessary  starting- 
point  of  God’s  dealings  with  their  descendants. 
His  promise  to  Abraham  is  treated  as  a *■  cov- 
enant," to  which  Divine  faithfulness  stands  ir- 
revocably pledged.  But  a new  starting-point  is 
now  given,  after  the  deliverance,  by  a fresh 
“ covenant  ” granted  l>y  Jehovah,  and  freely  ac- 
cepted bv  the  people.  Such  a record  as  this 
has  no  parallel  in  fact  or  fiction.  Many  law- 
givers have  claimed  Divine  authority.  Many 
sacred  books  have  been  accounted  divinely  in 
spired  ; many  nations  have  deemed  themselves 
patronized  by  a national  deity  and  favorites  of 
heaven.  But  this  description  of  the  founding 
of  a nation  and  laying  the  basis  of  national  leg 
islation,  by  a solemn  contract  of  sovereignty  and 
obedience  between  the  Almighty  Creator  and 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation,  is  abso- 
lutely unique  in  its  sober  majesty,  its  severe  lit- 
' eral  reality,  and  its  moral  grandeur.  On  the 
basis,  thus  laid,  the  whole  fabric  of  legislation 
and  framework  of  national  life,  according  to  the 
books  of  Moses,  rested.  All  the  subsequent 
history  proceeds  from  this  starting-point.  The 
religion  of  personal  faith,  prayer,  and  obedi- 
ence, depicted  in  Genesis,  is  never  lost  sight 
of  ; but  it  is  overshadowed  by  the  religion  of 
national  faith,  public  worship,  and  obedience 
to  the  law  binding  on  the  nation.  The  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  subsequent  laws  given 
by  Moses,  are  expressed  in  such  a form  that  the 
word  “Thou”  may  apply  equally  to  the  indi- 
vidual Israelite  or  to  the  nation.  Divine  provi- 
dence and  government  are  illustrated  on  a cor- 
responding scale.  The  wanderings  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  sufferings  and  glory 
of  Joseph,  illustrate  God's  care  and  control  of 
personal  history  down  to  its  least  details.  Egypt, 
the  lied  Sea,  Sinai,  the  desert,  the  manna,  the 
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water  from  the  rock,  the  pillar  <»£  cloud  and 
lire,  teach  a like  lesson  in  regard  to  national 
history,  on  a scale  never  equalled,  never  to  be 
lepeated.  E.  U.  P under . 

God,  the  self  min  ed  source  of  the  Covenant. 

3.  Thus  *3iuit  tlion  say  to  the  chil- 
dren oT  Israel.  The  Maker  and  the  iirst 
Mover  of  the  covenant  is  God  himself.  Noth- 
ing was  said  or  done  by  this  unthinking  people 
themselves  toward  this  settlement  ; no  motion 
made,  no  petition  put  up  for  God's  favor  ; lmt 
this  blessed  charter  was  granted  pun  /#/  out  of 
(rod's  otrt  good  trill  So  in  all  our  dealings  with 
God  free  grace  prevents  us  with  the  blessings  of 
goodness,  and  all  our  comfort  is  owing,  not  to 
onr  knowing  God,  but  to  our  being  hwnm  of 
him  (Gal.  4 :9).  UV  Inn*  him , visit  him,  and 
covenant  with  him.  b*  rinse  he  jirst  lured  us,  vis- 
iled  us,  and  covenanted  with  ns.  IT. 

God's  tj radons  thnlings  the  basts  upon  trhich  the 
covenant  is  presents?. 

3.  Vc  Eittvc  seen  Avliiit  I did.  This  is 
the  ground  upon  which  God  presents  his  claim  i 
upon  their  obedience  ami  fidelity,  lie  had  de-  i 
livered  them  from  the  Egyptian  bondage.  They 
had  abundant  evidence  of  his  power  to  deliver 
and  of  his  purpose  to  bless.  He  appeals  to 
tlmir  past  experience  of  his  goodness  as  the 
proof  of  his  good  will  toward  them,  and  of  his 
ability  to  fulfil  these  new  and  vastly  larger, 
richer  promises,  li. lie  gave  before  he  de- 

manded ; he  gave  proofs  of  his  love  before  he 
asked  for  obedience  ; he  gave  himself  to  Israel 
before  he  required  Israel  to  give  itself  to  him.  K. 

How  B bare  yon  on  envies’  wings. 
The  parent  bird  it  is  said  sweeps  gently  past  the 
young  ones  perched  on  a ledge  of  rock,  and 
when  one  venturing  to  follow  begins  to  sink 
with  drooping  wing,  glides  underneath,  and 
bears  it  aloft  again.  This  beautiful  figure  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  patient  tenderness  with 
which  the  Lord  labored  to  train  his  people  for 
the  escape  from  Egypt,  and  guarded  them  from  1 

the  hazards  of  the  way.  M. A similitude  i 

denoting  the  speed,  the  security,  and  the  ten- 
der care  with  which  they  were  transpmted  from  ! 
the  house  of  bondage,  and  which  is  expanded  ] 
in  fuller  significance  (De.  32  : 11.  12),  “ As  an 
e.igle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fiuttereth  over  her  ! 
young,  spreadetli  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  j 
beareth  them  on  her  wings  ; so  the  Lord  alone 
did  lead  him.”  Tn  like  manner,  as  the  Church 
of  Israel  here  fled  from  the  dragon  Pharaoh,  as 
he  is  termed  (Ezek.  20  : 3),  so  the  Christian 
Church  in  a time  of  persecution  is  represented  1 


1 2d 

(Uev.  12  : 14)  as  flying  into  the  wilderness  from 
the  serpent  or  dragon,  with  two  wings  of  a great 
eagle.  Wings  in  this  acceptation  are  a symbol 
ot'  protection.  The  idea  of  this  passage  is  strik- 
ingly set  forth  by  the  prophet  at  a long  subse- 
quent period  (Is.  03:0).  “In  all  their  ufiiic- 
tion  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  pres- 
ence saved  them  : in  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he 
j redeemed  them  ; and  he  bare  them,  and  carried 
them  all  the  days  of  old.”  flush. 

The  comprehensive  and  sublime  promise  (verses  *»,  G). 

5.  And  now  is  added  the  promise  in  new  and 
expressive  terms,  containing  the  three  great  ele- 
ments of  salvation,  as  expressed  in  the  terms 
which  ever  since  have  been  household  words  in 
the  Church  of  God,  Vc  shall  be  a pecul- 
iar treasure  unto  uie.  It  is  the  phrase 
so  often  occurring  utter  ward.  “ For  the  Lord's 
portion  is  his  people.”  “ The  Lord  thy  God 
hath  chosen  thee  to  he  a special  people  unto 
himself,”  repeated  Moses  forty  years  afterward. 
So  David,  “ The  Lord  hath  chosen  Israel  for  liis 
peculiar  treasure.”  It  is  this  germinal  saving 
wbieh  doubtless  Paul  had  in  mind  when  lie 
wrote  Titus,  “ Who  gave  himself,  that  he  might 
purify  unto  himself  a peculiar  people  zealous 
of  good  works  ” And  Peter,  “ Ye  are  a chosen 
generation,  a royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation, 
a peculiar  people."  Thus  showing  that  the 
apostles  attached  to  the  language  here  at  Sinai 

the  highest  spiritual  significance.  S.  U 

God’s  promise  to  Israel,  “ Ye  shall  he  a peculiar 
treasure  unto  me,”  has  often  been  misconceived 
as  meaning  that  Israel  should  be  a peculiar 
people  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  phrase 
The  exact  sense  of  the  words  is  “ mine  own 
possession”  — /.e.,  peculiarly  mine  mine  in  a 
sense  ill  which  no  other  people  is.  Chambers. 

Throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 

( jewels , Mai.  3 : 17,  peculiar  people,  1 Pet.  2 : 0)  the 
word  means  something  select,  )>revious,  endeared: 
something  exceedingly  prized  and  sedulously  pre- 
served. Bush. 

As  Elohim,  he  was  a King  over  Israel,  as  he 
is  over  every  nation,  by  virtue  of  unconditional 
necessity  ; as  Jehovah,  he  was  King  over  Israel 
in  consequence  of  the  free  concurrence  of  the 
people,  and  in  a sense  in  which  no  other  nation 
could  claim  him  as  King  The  first  position 
assigned  to  Israel  by  the  covenant  of  Jehovah 
was  this  : “ Ye  shall  be  lit y property  out  of  (before) 
all  nations,  for  the  irhole  earth  is  mine."  All  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  God’s  property-  thev 
are  so  by  virtue  of  their  ereatinn.  Israel,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  so,  not  by  creation  only,  but  by 
virtue  of  redemption  also.  For  this  reason  the 
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preliminaries  of  tbe  covenant  commenced  with  a 
reference  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  lv. 

0.  Yc*liall  be  unto  me  a kingdom 
of  priests.  That  is,  a kingdom  whose  citi- 
zens are  priests,  and  as  such  possess  royal  dig- 
nity and  power,  or,  in  the  language  of  Peter, 
“ a royal  priesthood.”  So  far  as  Israel  was  con- 
cerned, the  outward  and  visible  Theocracy 
which  God  established  among  them  was  only 
the  means  by  which  this  end  was  to  be  obtained, 
just  as  their  observing  the  covenant  was  the 
condition  of  it.  lint  the  promise  itself  reached 
far  beyond  the  Old  Covenant,  and  will  only  be 
fulfilled  in  its  completeness  when  “ the  Israel 
of  God  ” — whom  already  the  Lord  Jesus,  “ the 
First-begotten  of  the  dead  and  the  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,”  “hath  made  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father”  — shall  share 
with  him  Lis  glory  and  sit  with  him  on  his 
throne.  Thus  the  final  object  of  the  royal 
priesthood  of  Israel  were  those  nations,  from 
among  whom  God  had  chosen  his  people  for  a 
precious  possession.  Toward  them  Israel  was 
to  act  as  priests.  For  just  as  the  priest  is  the 
intermediary  between  God  and  man,  so  Israel 
was  to  be  the  intermediary  of  the  knowledge 
and  salvation  of  God  to  all  nations.  And  this 
their  priesthood  was  to  be  the  foundation  of 
their  royalty.  A.  E. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  fallen  men  God  purposed 
to  save  some  in  Christ.  Until  this  Saviour  act- 
ually came,  the  body  of  the  saved  was  repre- 
sented by  a chosen  people,  who  might  therefore 
be  collectively  regarded  as  a kind  of  mediator, 
and  correctly  represented  as  a nation  of  priests . 
But  in  order  that  this  same  great  doctrine  might 
be  kept  before  the  minds  of  the  representatives 
themselves,  a single  tribe  was  set  apart  from 
among  them,  to  represent  the  whole,  and  as  it 
were  to  mediate  between  God  and  his  people. 
l>y  a further  application  of  the  same  symbolical 
idea,  a single  family  was  chosen  from  this  chosen 
tribe,  as  if  to  represent  it  ; while  in  this  family 
itself,  a single  individual,  its  natural  hereditary 
head,  represented  his  family,  and  through  that 
family  his  tribe,  and  through  that  tribe  his  peo- 
ple, and  through  that  people  the  elect  of  God. 
In  the  High  Priest,  therefore,  the  entire  repre- 
sentation was  concentrated  and  completed.  At 
the  same  time,  this  symbolical  representative  of 
the  body  was  a typical  representative  of  the 
Head,  the  promised  Saviour,  the  two  functions 
being  not  only  consistent  but  inseparable  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  and  most  intimate  rela- 
tion of  the  Head  and  the  body  to  each  other. 
In  no  other  system  upon  record,  whether  civil 
or  religious,  lias  the  great  principle  of  represen- 


tation been  so  fully  embodied  and  distinctly 
carried  out  as  in  the  sacerdotal  system  of  the 
ceremonial  law.  An  important  corollary  from 
this  statement  is,  that  even  under  that  economy, 
the  Jewish  race  was  not  so  much  the  people  of 
God  as  its  appointed  representative.  J.  A.  A. 

The  Septuagint  renders  the  phrase  “ a priest- 
hood of  kings,”  instead  of  ‘‘a  kingdom  of 
priests  and  the  Apostle  Peter  seems  to  follow 
that  rendering  in  calling  it  “ a royal  priest- 
hood.” And  the  Apostle  John,  in  the  Apoca. 
lvpse,  doubtless  referring  to  these  remarkable 
terms  in  the  Sinai  transaction,  in  his  magnifi- 
1 cent  opening  doxology  evidently  understands  it 
1 to  be  both — l<  And  hath  made  us  to  be  kings 
I and  priests  unto  God  and  his  father.”  And  in 
like  manner  he  represents  the  rejoicing  myriads 
' around  the  throne  in  heaven  as  singing,  “ Tbou 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of 
I every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  na- 
1 tion  ; and  hast  made  ns  kings  and  priests  to 
| our  God  ; and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.” 
Thus  not  only  are  these  words  of  Jehovah  to  be 
taken  in  the  highest  spiritual  sense,  but  what- 
ever is  implied  in  them  is  true  of  the  Church 
through  all  the  after  ages  and  onward  in  eter- 
nity. Nor  need  we  any  other  evidence  to  prove 
to  us  that  the  matter  we  are  now  entering  upon, 
so  far  from  being  a mere  historical  transaction 
with  the  house  of  Jacob  at  Sinai,  is  with  the  re- 
deemed Church  of  God  in  all  the  ages  through 
the  “ sons  of  Israel  representing  there  the 
Church  of  all  ages  alike.”  It  is  manifest  that) 
1 the  kingdom  of  priests  here  represents  the  J 
great  idea  of  a community  organized  and  in- 
vested with  powers  of  sovereignty  ; and  being  a 
kingdom  of  jtriesls  indicates  not  only  the  benign 
sway  of  this  sovereignty,  but  also  that  this 
kingdom  finds  mankind  under  the  ban  of  dis- 
obedience and  the  doom  of  death.  That  it  is 
the  function  of  this  priestly  kingdom  to  provide 
atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  to  intercede 
for  the  penitent  and  lead  him  to  God.  And 
where  do  these  functions  meet  their  full  solu- 
tion until  apostles  in  times  describe  the  spirit- 
ual body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  by  virtue 
of  his  kingly  and  priestly  offices  ? Then  there 
is  this  Church — the  one  and  the  same  Church 
of  the  ages — standing  thus  at  Sinai  to  renew 
her  covenant  of  obedience  to  her  redeeming 
Lord.  S.  R. 

Condition  of  the  Covenant . 

5.  If  ye  will  obey  my  voice,  and 
keep  in y covenant.  The  key-note  to  the 
Mosaic  legislation  is  found  in  the  opening  words 
of  the  covenant  made  in  Sinai.  They  precede 
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all  law  and  all  ritual.  They  also  give  a tone  to 
the  whole  legislation,  which  it  loses  the  moment 
the}*  are  overlooked.  The  words  are,  “If  ye 
will  obey  my  voice,  and  keep  my  covenant/’  A 
form  of  speech  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  runs 
through  the  whole  Old  Testament,  though  lost 
sight  of  iu  our  English  translation.  As  the  > 
Hebrew  word  for  to  hear  means  also  to  obey,  the 
mixing  up  of  the  two  ideas  in  the  English  Bible 
has  obscured  the  sense  in  many  passages.  The 
phrase,  “ To  obey  my  voice,”  with  its  various 
changes  of  form,  became  the  thread  on  which  the 
events  of  history  were  ultimately  strung.  “ Obey' 
was  the  first  and  the  great  thing  ; “ sacrifice ” 
came  far  behind  then,  even  as  it  did  in  Samuel’s 
day.  Si  me. 

This  passage  is  addressed  to  the  people  both 
in  their  natural  relations  as  “ the  house  of 
Jacob"  and  in  their  spiritual  relations  as  “ the 
children  of  Israel.”  After  reminding  them  of 
the  great  act  of  redemption  from  the  bondage 
of  Egypt,  and  how  fully  he  has  kept,  on  his 
part,  the  passover  covenant  by  which  he  prom- 
ised to  deliver  them,  he  now  calls  upon  them  to 
accept  lovingly  and  cheerfully  his  claim  to 
obedience.  K.  U. God  will  make  no  cov- 

enant with  the  unwilling  ; how  much  less  the 
Covenant  cf  Grace,  which  stands  all  upon  love  ! 
If  we  stay  till  God  offer  violence  to  our  will,  or 
to  us  against  our  will,  we  shall  die  strangers  \ 
from  him.  The  obstinate  have  nothing  to  do  1 
with  God  : the  title  of  God’s  people  is,  A Will- 
ing People.  Tp . 11. 

All  lioly  nation.  The  same  word  which 
declared  them  to  have  been  taken  by  God  for  a 
peculiar  treasure,  and  a kingdom  of  priests, 
called  them  to  be  an  holy  nation— to  be  holy, 
even  as  God  himself  was  holy.  And  through- 
out all  the  revelations  of  the  Law,  and  its  mani- 
fold ordinances  of  service,  the  voice  which  con- 
tinually sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  people  was, 
in  substance,  this  : “ I am  the  Lord  your  God. 
which  have  separated  yon  from  other  people.  ; 
And  ye  shall  he  holy  unto  me  ; for  I the  Lord 
am  holy,  and  have  severed  you  from  other  peo-  I 
pie,  that  ye  should  be  mine.”  Next  to  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Divine  Unity,  the  point 
in  respect  to  which  the  object  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship differed  most  essentially  from  the  gods  of 
the  heathen,  was  the  absolute  holiness  of  his 

character.  P.  F. “ Holy,”  in  the  Scripture, 

always  includes  the  idea  of  separation  from  what 
is  common  and  unclean,  “ and  the  surrender  to  ^ 
God  and  his  service.”  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  more  external  signification  appears  to  pre- 
vail, of  being  dedicated  to  the  outward  service 
of  God.  But  as  this  outward  service  of  God 
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bore  ft  continual  reference  to  the  inward,  t tie 
express  relation  of  the  holiness  of  the  people  t« » 
the  holiness  of  God  (Lev.  11  : 44  ; l'J  : 2),  which 
is  represented  ns  the*  direct  opposition  to  all 
that  is  evil,  alone  explains  the  perfect,  entire 
meaning  of  the  expression.  Uerl. 

A still  more  solemn  description  of  Israel,  and 
of  us  who  are  called  “ the  Israel  of  God,”  is  that 
of  “ holy  nation.”  As  Calvin  observes  ; “ This 
designation  was  not  due  to  the  piety  or  holiness 
of  the  people,  but  because  God  distinguished 
them  by  peculiar  privileges  from  all  others. 
But  this  sanctification  implies  another — viz., 
that  they  who  are  so  distinguished  by  God’s 
grace  should  cultivate  holiness,  so  that  in  turn 
they  sanctify  God."  The  Hebrew  term  for 
“holy”  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  “sepa- 
rated, set  apart.”  But  this  is  only  its  secondary 
signification,  derived  from  the  purpose  ot  that 
which  is  holy.  Its  primary  meaning  is  to  he 
splendid,  beautiful , jmre,  and  itucontaminuled. 
God  is  holy —as  the  absolutely  pure,  resplendent, 
and  glorious  One.  Hence  this  is  symbolized  by 
the  light.  God  dwell etli  in  light  that  is  unap- 
proachable ; he  is  “the  Father  of  light,  with 
whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning”-  light  which  never  can  grow  dimmer, 
nor  give  place  to  darkness.  And  Israel  was  to 
be  a holy  people  as  dwelling  in  the  light, 
through  its  covenant  relationship  to  God.  It 
was  not  the  selection  of  Israel  from  all  other 
nations  that  nuo.de  them  holy,  hut  the  relation- 
ship to  God  into  which  it  brought  the  people. 
A.  E. Every  part  of  the  Law  is  directed  tow- 

ard the  snpreme  end  of  holiness,  which  is  here 
brought  into  view  at  the  very  beginning  : “If 
ye  will  obey  my  voice,  and  keep  my  covenant, 
then  ye  shall  be  a . . . holy  nation.”  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  is  a character  religion  through- 
out. “ God  hath  called  us  unto  holiness” — 
through  form,  through  faith,  through  Moses, 
through  Christ  ; hut  always  to  holiness.  11  Be 
ye  holy,  for  I the  Lord  your  God  am  holy.” 
This  is  the  kernel  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
also  the  core  of  the  New.  . . . Temporal  bless- 
ings were  included  under  the  Old  Covenant,  just 
as  they  are  under  the  new  ; but  the  great  hless- 
ingsof  the  Old  Covenant  were  undoubtedly  spir- 
itual, as  is  manifest  here.  Nearness  to  God, 
dearness  to  God,  holiness  — these  were  the  char- 
acteristic blessings  of  the  Old  Covenant.  These 
promises  are  among  the  richest  and  most  deeply 
spiritual  in  the  whole  Bible.  J.  M.  G. 

There  comes  out  here  the  grand  idea  of  this 
body  having  kingly  and  priestly  functions,  and 
withal  qualified  by  being  “ a holy  nation,”  to 
become  the  agency  for  the  salvation  of  the 
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world.  S.  K. The  words  mark  the  special 

character  assigned  to  the  Israelites,  anil  still 
more  to  the  spiritual  Israel.  Not  that  they  were 
to  he  separated  from  all  nations  in  proud  exclu- 
siveness, for  their  own  sake  : this  was  the  great 
mistake  of  their  history.  But  as  “all  the 
earth  is  Jehovah's, ” they  were  his  in  a special 
sense,  to  bring  all  nations  hack  to  him  ; kings 
and  priests  for  others'  good,  and  a holy  nation 

for  a pattern  to  all  the  vest.  1\  S. As  Israel 

was  ideally,  so  all  nations  were  through  Israel’s 
ministry  to  become  really  the  possession  of 
God  : a kingdom  of  priests,  a holy  people  ; for 
all  the  eaitb,  as  well  as  Israel,  was  God's.  And 
the  realization  of  this  would  be  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  All  the  institutions  of  Israel 
were  in  strict  accord  with  this  ideal  destiny. 
Alike  the  laws,  the  worship,  the  institutions, 
anil  the  mission  of  Israel  were  intended  to  ex- 
press two  things  : acknowledgment  of  God  and 
dependence  upon  God.  A.  E. 

I They  were  to  he  the  trustees,  for  humanity  at 
large,  of  the  revelations,  promises,  and  ordi- 
nances which  Goil  communicated,  and  they  were 
to  keep  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
For  a time,  indeed,  these  heavenly  communica. 
tions  were  to  he  reserved  to  themselves  ; only, 
however,  that  they  might  he  the  more  securely 
preserved  ; hut  at  length  all  restrictions  would 
he  broken  down,  and  that  which,  in  its  ritual 
exclusivisni,  had  been  confined  to  them  would, 
in  its  spiritual  pervasiveness,  become  the  heri- 
tage of  every  true  believer  who  should,  like  them, 
enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord,  not  over  a 
mereiy  typical  sacrifice,  but  over  the  true  and 
real  atonement  which  Christ  would  make  for 
the  sins  of  men.  Thus,  in  this  peculiar  prom- 
ise, which  looks  at  first  as  if  it  conferred  a 
patent  of  protected  privilege,  we  see  that  the 
present  protection  is  in  order  to  the  future  dif- 
fusion ; and  we  have  an  eeho  of  the  Abrahamic 
blessing,  “ In  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  he  blessed.”  AVliat  the 
Levitical  tribe  ultimately  was  among  the  Israel- 
ites themselves,  that  the  Israelites  were  to  be 
among  the  nations  ; and  the  more  faithfully 
they  performed  their  duties,  the  richer  would 
he  the  ultimate  blessing  to  the  Gentiles.  Read- 
ing these  words  in  the  light  of  the  history  to 
which  they  form  the  introduction,  it  needs  no 
keenness  of  insight  to  perceive  the  hearing  of 
these  principles  upon  ourselves  : for  we  Chris 
tians  are  now  the  world’s  priests,  custodians  of 
those  spiritual  blessings  by  which  our  fellow- 
men  are  to  be  benefited  ; and  only  in  propor- 
tion as  we  maintain  holiness  not  of  ritualism, 
hut  of  character— shall  we  discharge  our  duties 


to  mankind  at  large.  So,  side  by  side  with 
these  promises,  at  the  foundation  of  the  earthly 
Theocracy,  we  place  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  his  manifesto  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  kingdom  of  which  he  is  the  head  ; and  we 
find  m the  latter  the  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  former  : “ Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A 
city  that  is  set  on  a hill  cannot  be  hid.  Neither 
do  men  light  a candle,  and  put  it  under  a bushel, 
hut  on  a candlestick  ; and  it  giveth  light  unto 
all  that  are  in  the  house.  Let  your  light  so 
, shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
I heaven.”  AY.  M.  T. 

, 

Answering  Pledge  of  the  People. 

§.  All  tlial  tlie  Lord  hath  spoken 

we  will  do.  This  was  the  acceptance  of  the 
covenant  by  the  people,  Moses  acting  strictly  as 
I mediator  or  go-between  in  the  transaction.  And 
this  his  mediatorship  was  to  he  substantiated 
(verse  fi)  by  the  speaking  of  Jehovah,  present  in 
the  darkness  of  a cloud,  with  Moses,  and  the 
people  hearing.  Then  they  would  believe  for- 
ever in  the  Divine  mission  and  authority  of 
Moses.  Alf. 

That  the  people  should  have  an  authoritative 
voice  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws  is  another 
of  those  great  ideas  which  nndeilie  the  Hebrew 
government.  When  Moses,  on  descending  from 
the  mount,  rehearsed  to  the  people  the  laws 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord,  with  one 
voice  they  answered  and  said,  “ All  the  words 
that  the  Lord  has  said,  will  we  do.”  What  is 
this  hut  an  acceptance  by  the  nation  of  the 
constitution  proposed  to  them  ? “This  adop- 
tion l>y  the  Jewish  nation  of  the  laws  which 
Moses  brought  from  God  was  repeated  at  the 
death  of  Moses,  and  by  a statute,  once  in  seven 
years  was  to  he  repeated  ever  after  by  the  as- 
sembled nation.  So  that  from  generation  to 
generation,  once  in  seven  years,  the  tribes  met 
in  a great  national  convention  and  solemnly 
ratified  the  constitution.”  E.  C.  W. 

No  longer  one  family  as  in  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  ; no  longer  a mere  tribe,  clustering 
several  families  under  one  or  more  patriarchs, 
hut  a group  of  many  tribes,  enlarging  fast  tow- 
ard the  proportions  of  a great  nation  ; and 
what  is  more,  a people  no  longer  under  the 
emasculating  incubus  of  bondage,  hut  emanci- 
pated, and  free  to  rise  and  assume  the  duties  of 
self-government  with  all  its  possibilities  of 
growth  and  improvement,  personal  and  national 
— this  great  people  were  at  this  point  sum- 
moned of  God  to  enter  into  solemn  national 
covenant  with  himself.  In  its  spirit  and  signifi- 
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eance  this  covenant  differed  in  no  essential 
point  from  that  which  God  made  with  Ahralimn 
more  than  six  hundred  years  before.  In  that 
earlier  covenant  Abraham  spake  for  himself,  and 
so  far  as  it  was  naturally  possible,  for  his  pos- 
terity as  well  ; and  (tod  ou  his  part  promised  to 
he  a God  not  to  him  only  but  to  his  seed  after 
him  ; }et  when  this  seed  of  Abraham  became  «a 
great  people,  there  was  special  fitness  in  sum- 
moning them  to  renew  this  covenant  for  them - 
selves.  Precisely  this  was  done  before  Sinai. 
A.  C. 

The  promise  of  a covenant  with  the  nation 
leads  us  back  to  the  promise  formerly  made  of  a 
covenant  with  the  family  (“  In  thee  and  in  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed”),  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
covenant  at  Sinai  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  had  formerly  been  concluded  at  Mamre. 
The  one  was  merely  a renewal  of  the  other-  a 
transference  to  the  nation,  which  had  sprung 
from  the  family,  of  the  promise  and  call  which 
the  family  itself  had  already  received.  The  in- 
dividuality and  exclusiveness  which  character- 
ized the  former  covenant  were  equally  manifest 
in  the  latter,  for  out  of  all  nations  Israel  was  the 
property  of  Jehovah  ; but  the  fact  that  the  cov- 
enant was  destined  for  the  most  unlimited  uni 
versalism,  appeared  in  the  latter  also,  bright 
s and  clear,  as  the  pole-star  of  the  future.  Here 
also  was  the  truth  exhibited  and  continued — 
that  Israel  icas  merely  the  firstborn,  not  the  only 
child  of  Jehovah  ; that  the  other  nations,  as 
younger  members  of  the  family  of  Jehovah,  were 
to  be  made  partakers  of  tile  same  sonship  which 
Israel  was  the  frst  to  receive,  but  which  it  re- 
ceived as  the  pledge  of  the  future  adoption  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  ; “ for  the  whole 
earth  is  miue, ” saitli  the  Lord.  K. 

And  from  this  great  swearing-in  at  the  foot  of 
t lie  mount  which  might  not  be  touched,  the 
people  passed  away  with  a sublime  and  awful 
consciousness  that  God  had  spoken  and  so  had 
they.  “ I will  he  your  God,”  had  Jehovah  said, 
“and  all  that  thou  hast  spoken  will  we  do,” 
had  they  replied,  and,  registered  in  heaven,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  vow  were  written  on  the  floor 
and  roof  at  once  of  that  great  desert  sanctuary. 
Had  the  people  been  but  equal  to  it,  here  was 
an  occasion  unprecedented,  an  opportunity 
given  to  a new  and  virgin  nation  to  start  on  a 
career  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  exbib 
ited,  receiving  their  laws  from  God  and  from 
him  deriving  their  protection  God  dwelling 
among  them  palpably,  fighting  their  battles, 
brightening  their  abodes,  preserving  their  going 
out  and  coming  in,  and  with  his  approving  pres- 
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ence  glorifying  their  entire  existence.  The 
ideal  was  imperfectly  realized.  Except  to  a very 
partial  extent,  and  for  brief  intervals,  the  nation 
never  rose  to  its  high  calling,  and  seldom  was  it 
that  either  the  camp  of  its  pilgrimage  or  the 
land  of  the  promise  suggested  the  heaven  on 
earth  which'  it  ought  to  have  been,  lint  no 
knowledge  of  Israel’s  frailty,  no  foresight  of 
human  failure,  hindered  the  Most  High  from 
expounding  his  own  gracious  plan.  Hamilton. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  In afgukated  at  Sinai. 

The  real  beginning  of  the  kingly  rule  was 
when  Jehovah  bound  the  tribes  of  Israel  into  a 
community  by  the  formation  of  a legal  covenant. 
This  covenant  was  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  It  had  been  necessary  to  make  a 
preparation  for  this  inauguration  of  the  king 
dom,  even  as  a preparation  was  needed  for  the 
coming  of  Christ.  The  family  of  Abraham  had 
been  enlarged  to  a tribe-  to  a race  ; the  furnace 
of  affliction  in  Eg\pt  and  the  wonderful  deliv- 
erance under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah  made  the 
race  a nation  ; the  preparation  was  completed  ; 
the  kingdom  was  inaugurated,  for  a fulness  of 
time  was  reached.  The  records  respecting  the 
inauguration  of  this  kingdom  are  in  Ex.  Ib  : 3- 
10  : ‘20  : 18-21  ; 24  : 3-8.  The  covenant  pro- 
posed by  God  was  verbally  accepted  by  the  peo- 
ple at  once,  and  later  it  was  formally  ratified. 
Tn  Ex.  10  : 3 -0  we  find  that  God’s  assumption  of 
the  kingship  is  based  upon  his  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Egypt.  Even  as  to  dav  we  assure 
the  saint  and  sinner  alike  that  they  belong  to 
God  l»y  virtue  of  a redemption  wrought  out  in 
Christ,  so  Moses  and  the  prophets  always  based 
God’s  peculiar  claims  to  Israel  upon  the  deliv- 
erance from  Egypt.  There  is,  however,  a yet 
broader  presupposit ion  — i.e.,  that  Jehovah  owns 
all  the  earth.  As  all  other  nations  have  forsaken 
God  and  know  him  not,  God  left  them  and 
chose  Israel  as  his  peculiar  people,  and  this  for 
some  reason  of  his  own.  In  this  choice  there 
was  also  an  element  of  separation  or  exclusive 
ness.  This  exclusiveness  was  temporarily  exter- 
nal. Although  there  was  to  be  forever  an  inner 
separation,  the  outer  separation  was  not  an  es 
sential  or  permanent  characteristic  of  the  re- 
ligion. The  real  meaning  of  the  exclusiveness 
concerned  a holy  character,  and  that  has  not 
abated  even  at  this  day.  The  purpose  of  this 
choice  was  to  bring  Israel  into  intimate  relations 
with  God.  They  were  to  be  priests  i.e.,  ser- 
vants to  God  ; holy — i.e.,  dedicated  to  him. 
The  exclusiveness  was  not  explained  save  that 
it  was  based  upon  their  relations  with  God  and 
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that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  these 
relations. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  as  a Theocracy. 

In  the  historical  development  of  this  kingdom 
it  has  been  called  a Theocracy.  All  political 
powers  were  united  in  God,  and  he  ruled 
through  such  agents  as  he  chose.  The  character 
of  the  agent  was  no  essential  element  in  the 
Theocracy,  provided  he  was  sent  from  God. 
Neither  was  a constant  miraculous  element  nec- 
essary more  than  it  has  been  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  great  fact  was  that  Israel  was  in 
covenant  with  God,  so  that  they  were  his  pecul 
iar  people  and  he  their  chosen  king.  The  agent 
in  this  Theocracy  might  he  prophet,  as  Samuel, 
priest,  as  Phinehas,  or  king,  as  David,  or  a 
special  servant,  as  Joshua  or  Gideon.  Still  the 
Theocracy  was  established  through  the  media- 
tion of  a prophet,  and  a prophet  was  regarded 
as  occupying  a chief  rank  among  the  agents  in 
the  Theocracy, 

The  privileges  in  this  kingdom  were  the  near- 
ness of  God  (De.  4 : 7,  8)  and  a righteous  Law 
(De.  33  : 3,  4 ; 4 : G).  This  relation  had  been 
entered  as  a matter  of  choice,  hence  it  was  a 
moral  relation  ; it  recognized  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, lienee  it  inquired  discipline.  Such  was 
the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  its  inau- 
guration. IkHlO. 

The  Pentateuch  is  the  history  and  the  picture 
of  the  personal  government  by  God  of  the  Israel- 
ites. 4 4 Our  legislator,”  says  the  historian 
Josephus,  44  had  in  his  thoughts  not  monarch- 
ies, nor  oligarchies,  nor  democracies,  nor  any 
one  of  those  political  institutions  : he  com- 
manded that  om*  government  should  be  (if  it  is 
permitted  to  make  use  of  an  expression  somewhat 
exaggerated)  what  may  be  styled  a Theocracy.” 
Guizot. To  describe  the  spiritual  and  mys- 

terious government  of  the  Jewish  people,  Jose- 
phus combined  two  Greek  words  in  the  term 
Theutcmtia , Theocracy,  or  God’s  rule  ; a govern- 
ment administered  by  men,  but  the  sovereignty 
was  held  by  the  Divinity.  The  Deity  mani- 
fested himself  in  the  double  character  of  a ce- 
lestial and  a terrestrial  sovereign.  Wherever  the 
Israelite  turned  lie  was  reminded  of  the  pres- 
ence of  his  God  and  of  his  King.  31  is  King  was 
in  heaven  : his  God  was  on  earth.  I.  D' Israeli. 

But  Jehovah  was  not  the  less  Israel’s  God  be- 
cause he  became  Israel’s  King.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  new  relation  was  just  this,  that  he  was 
God  and  King  in  one  person  ; in  other  words, 
was  Gnd-Khvj.  And  as  divinity  and  royalty 
were  thus  combined  in  the  Head  of  the  new* 
commonwealth  (their  God  manifesting  himself 


and  acting  as  their  King,  and  their  King  as  their 
God),  all  his  commandments  bore  this  twofohl 
character  : the  religious  commandments  were 
also  political,  and  the  political  at  the  same  time 
religious.  The  breach  of  a religious  command- 
ment was  also  a civil  crime  : and  the  violation 
of  a civil  and  political  institution  was  treated  at 
once  as  sin.  The  moral,  civil,  and  ceremonial 
laws  were  not  in  any  way  subordinated  the  one 
to  the  other,  but  were  in  all  respects  equal  ; and 
whenever  they  were  broken,  they  all  required, 
according  to  the  lieinousness  of  the  offence,  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  religious  expiation  and 
civil  punishment.  A faithful  subject  was  there- 
fore a pious  child  of  God,  and  vice  versa.  And 
this  did  not  apply  to  the  commands  alone  ; but 
the  gifts  and  promises  of  this  God  and  King 
partook  of  the  same  twofold  character.  What 
he  promised  as  God,  he  performed  as  King  ; 
and  what  he  did  as  King,  subserved  his  Divine 
purposes — viz.,  the  accomplishment  of  his  eter- 
nal plan  of  salvation.  K. 

The  distinctive  nature  of  the  Theocracy  stood 
in  the  formal  exhibition  of  God  as  King  or  Su- 
preme Head  of  the  commonwealth,  so  that  all 
authority  and  law  emanated  from  him  ; and  by 
necessary  consequence  there  were  not  two  so- 
cieties in  the  ordinary  sense,  civil  and  religious, 
but  a fusion  of  the  two  into  one  body,  or,  as  ice 
might  express  it  from  a modern  point  of  view,  a 
merging  together  of  Church  and  State.  This  is 
a different  thing  from  giving  religion,  or  the 
priesthood  appointed  to  represent  its  interests 
and  perform  its  rites,  a high  and  influential 
place  in  the  general  administration  of  affairs. 
The  religions  interest  was  peculiarly  powerful 
iu  Egypt.  The  priestly  caste  stood  nearest  to 
the  throne,  and  furnished  from  its  members  the 
supreme  council  of  State.  Much  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  many  of  the  higher  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, were  in  their  hands  ; so  that  they 
formed  a kind  of  ruling  hierarchy.  But  this  by 
no  means  rendered  the  constitution  a Theoc- 
racy. The  civil  and  the  religious  were  still  dis- 
tinct provinces  ; and  it  was  more  as  44  a highly 
privileged  nobility”  (to  use  an  expression  of 
Heeren’s)  that  the  priesthood  had  such  a sway 
in  the  government,  than  as  persons  acting  in 
their  religious  capacity.  It  was  otherwise  in 
Israel,  where  the  doctrine  of  one  living  and  true 
God  formed  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  all  in- 
struction. Here  there  w*as,  what  was  elsewhere 
wanted,  a proper  religious  centre,  whence  a sov- 
ereign and  presiding  agency  might  issue  its  in- 
junctions upon  every  department  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  upon  all  the  spheres  of  domestic  and 
social  life.  And  this  is  simply  the  idea  em- 
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bodied  in  the  Jewish  Theocracy  ; it  is  the  fact  ! 
of  Jehovah  condescending  to  occupy,  in  Israel, 
such  a centre  of  power  und  authority,  lie  pro 
claimed  himself  “lung  in  Jeshurim.”  Israel 
became  the  commonwealth  with  which  he  more 
peculiarly  associated  hisprtsence  and  his  glory. 
Not  only  the  seat  of  his  worship,  but  his  throne 
also,  was  in  Zion — both  his  sanctuary  and  his 
dominion.  The  covenant  established  with  the 
people  laid  its  bond  upon  their  national  not 
less  than  their  individual  interests,  and  the  laws 
and  precepts  which  were  “ written  in  the  volume  | 
of  the  book”  formed  at  once  the  directory  of 
each  man’s  life  and  the  statute  book  of  the  en- 
tire kingdom.  Nor  was  this  state  of  things  ma- 
terially interfered  with  by  the  special  commis- 
sions given  to  prophets,  the  temporary  elevation 
of  judges,  or  the  more  settled  government  of  the 
kings  ; for  these  had  no  authority  to  do  or  pre- 
scribe aught  hut  as  the  ambassadors  and  dele- 
gates of  him  who  dwelt  between  the  cherubim.  I 
Nav,  the  higher  any  one  might  stand  in  office, 
tie  was  only  held  the  more  specially  bound  to  | 

meditate  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  and  observe 
to  do  all  that  was  written  therein.”  Hence, 
also,  as  being  alike  formally  and  really  at  the 
head  of  the  kingdom,  Jehovah  charged  himself 
with  the  practical  results  of  its  administration  ; 
according  to  the  loyalty  or  disobedience  of  his 
subjects,  he  made  distribution  to  them  in  good 
or  evil. 

Ond  himself  was  disclosed  in  ihe  details  of  his  j 
ruling.  His  relation  to  his  people  as  King  of 
Zion,  with  the  many  special  appointments  of 
service  and  interpositions  of  Providence  to 
which  it  naturally  gave  rise,  served  to  bring  out, 
in  almost  endless  variety  and  minuteness  of  de- 
tail, the  revelation  of  his  mind  and  will.  Every 
attribute  of  his  character  received  in  turn  its 
appropriate  manifestations  ; and  nothing  that  j 
essentially  concerned  his  wisdom  and  power,  his 
faithfulness  and  love,  his  inflexible  hatred  of 
sin  or  supreme  regard  to  righteousness  and 
truth,  could  remain  hid  from  those  who  medi- 
tated aright  in  his  word  an  l ways.  Not  only  | 
so  : bnt  things  connected  with  these  which 
might  have  been  known,  and  yet  continued  dim 
and  shadowy  to  men’s  view,  became,  through  i 
the  working  of  the  Theocratic  institution,  ' 
clothed  as  with  flesh  and  blood  ; the  Eternal  j 
was  brought  as  from  the  depths  of  infinitude, 


outward  ministrations  of  his  service,  were  made, 
in  a manner,  to  feel  as  if  they  saw’  his  form  and 
heard  his  voice.  And  even  now',  amid  the  higher 
privileges  and  ampler  revelations  furnished  to 
nar  hand,  yet  how  much  do  not  we  owe  for  our 
clearness  of  conception  in  the  things  of  God, 
and  for  fitting  terms  to  te1!  forth  our  concep 
tions,  to  the  records  of  these  dealings  of  God 
with  Israel,  and  the  impressions  produced  by 
them  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  ! 'What  a loss 
should  we  not  have  sustained  had  we  but  wanted 
the  more  special  reflection  given  of  them  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms  !— a book  to  which  even  the 
French  theosophists  of  the  last  century  were 
fain  to  betake  themselves  when  seeking  to  com- 
pose a liturgical  service  to  their  god  of  nature, 
and  of  which  one  of  the  profoundest  of  modern 
historians  (John  von  Muller)  writes  : “ My  most 
delightful  hour  everyday  is  furnished  by  David. 
His  songs  sound  to  the  depth  of  my  heart,  and 
never  in  all  my  life,  have  I so  seen  God  before 
my  eyes.” 

The  results  which  the  Theocracy  produced  in  the 
personal  and  family  life  of  the  people  w’ere  nowhere 
else  produced  in  the  ancient  world.  It  is  to 
Israel  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  that 
we  must  turn  alike  for  the  more  pure  anil  lovely, 
and  for  the  more  stirring  examples  of  moral  ex- 
cellence— sanctified  homes,  where  the  relations 
of  domestic  and  family  life  stood  under  law  to 
God,  and  w’here  something  was  to  be  seen  of 
the  confiding  simplicity,  the  holy  freedom,  and 
peaceful  repose  of  heaven  ; lives  of  patient  en- 
durance and  suffering,  or  of  strong  wrestling  for 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  privilege  of 
yielding  to  the  behests  of  duty  ; manifestations 
of  zeal  and  love,  in  behalf  of  the  higher  inter 
ests  of  mankind  snch  as  could  scorn  all  inferior 
considerations  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  even  rise 
at  times  in  “ the  elected  saints”  to  such  a noble 
elevation,  that  they  have  w’ished  themselves 
razed  out  of  the  book  of  life,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
charity  and  feeling  of  infinite  communion'’ 
(Bacon).  For  refreshing  sights  and  ennobling 
exhibitions  like  these,  we  must  repair  to  the 
annals  of  that  chosen  seed,  who  were  trained 
under  the  eye  of  God,  anti  moulded  by  the 
sacred  institutions  of  his  kingdom.  How 
different  from  what  is  recorded  of  the  worldly, 
self-willed,  luxurious  Asiatics  around  them  ! 
And  how  fraught  with  lessons  of  wisdom  aud 


whither  the  human  spirit  labors  in  vain  to  find  heroic  example  to  future  times  aud  other  gen- 
him,  and  rendered  objectively  present  to  the  erations  ! 

soul  by  being  on  every  hand  allied  to  the  rela-  I Let  but  one  be  selected  who  had  thoroughly 


tions  of  sense  and  time.  The  children  of  the  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Theocracy,  and  entered 


covenant,  continually  as  they  came  to  draw’  near  cordially  into  its  design  : take  David,  for  exaru 


to  his  habitation  and  witness  or  take  part  in  the  j pie,  of  whom  this  may  strictly  be  said,  notwith- 
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standing  a few  mournful  failures,  which  he  him- 
self most  bitterly  deplored  ; and  where,  in  lliose 
ancient  tinms,  shall  any  approach  he  found  to 
his  marvellous  combination  of  gifts  and  graces  '{ 
Where  may  we  descry  a character  at  once  so 
high-toned  and  so  fully  orbed  ? Think  of  this 
man  as  passing  from  the  rustic  simplicities  of 
shepherd-life  to  the  throne  of  the  kingdom, 
yet  bearing  with  him  still  the  same  tender, 
open,  and  glowing  heart  ; treated  on  his  way 
to  the  throne  with  the  basest  ingratitude  and 
most  ruthless  persecution,  forced  even  to  be- 
come for  many  tedious  years  the  tenant  of 
savage  wilds  and  eaves  of  the  desert,  yet  never 
lifting,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so,  the 
arm  of  vengeance,  but  ever  repaying  evil  with 
good,  and  over  the  fall  of  his  fiercest  persecutor 
raising  the  notes  of  a most  pathetic  lamenta- 
tion ; distinguished  above  others  hy  deeds  of 
chivalry  and  military  prowess,  by  which  the 
kingdom  was  raised  from  its  oppression  and 
widely  extended  in  its  domain,  yet  reigning  not 
for  selfish  ambition  or  personal  glory,  but  as 
Jehovah’s  servant  for  the  establishment  of  truth 
and  righteousness  in  the  land  ; gifted,  moreover, 
with  a genius  so  tine,  with  sympathies  so  fresh 
and  strong,  as  to  be  able  to  originate  a new 
species  of  poetry,  yet  consecrating  all  to  the 
service  of  the  same  Lord,  in  celebrating  the 
praise  of  bis  doings,  and  telling  forth  the  moods 
and  experiences  of  the  soul  in  its  efforts  to  he 
conformed  to  the  will  of  Heaven  ; and  doing  it  in 
strains  of  such  touching  pathos  and  power,  that 
they  have  found  an  echo  in  every  pious  bosom 
through  succeeding  generations,  and  to  myriads 
of  tempted  souls  have  proved  the  greatest  solace 
and  support.  The  history  of  remote  times  can 
indeed  tell  of  individuals  who  have  risen  from 
humble  and  sequestered  life  to  sit  with  princes 
of  the  earth,  or  extend  the  glory  of  their  coun- 
try ; but  it  can  tell  of  no  individual  fitted  by 
many  degrees  to  be  placed  beside  the  shepherd- 
king  and  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel.  Nor  could 
it  have  told  of  him,  but  for  the  training  he  en-  ' 
joyed  under  that  Theocracy  with  which  lie  was 
so  closely  identified,  and  of  which,  in  the  grand 
features  of  his  character,  he  was  at  once  the 
legitimate  offspring  and  the  noblest  representa- 
tive. P.  F, 

What  the  Theurrarif  Wight  hare  Arhieml. 

The  Israel itish,  or  Theocratic  government, 
was  a model  of  society  beyond  all  human  con- 
trivance ; it  was  a government  of  tutelage,  and 
no  form  of  government  approached  its  simplicity 
and  its  magnificence.  Had  men  been  more  per-  | 


feet,  it  was  a state  which  would  have  everlast- 
ingly endured.  V' Israeli 

Bishop  Butler,  in  his  “ Analogy,”  refers  to 
the  Jewish  people  as  ail  illustration  of  the  influ- 
ence which  a kingdom,  administered  with  high- 
est wisdom  and  perfect  righteousness,  would  have 
j on  the  face  of  the  earth.  “ It  would  plainly  he 
superior  to  any  other,  and  the  world  must  grad- 
ually come  under  its  empire.  The  head  of  it 
would  lie  an  universal  monarch  ; and  the  East- 
ern style  would  be  literally  applicable  to  him, 
that  all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  should 
serve  him.”  In  the  fullest  sense  would  this 
have  been  realized  in  the  Jews  abiding  as  a faith- 
ful people  under  the  Theocracy.  An  example  of 
the  highest  form  of  national  life,  just,  virtuous, 
peacefnl,  and  prosperous,  undisturbed  by  in- 
ternal strifes,  invincible  yet  not  ambitious  or  ag- 
gressive, these  influences  must  have  been  felt 
throughout  all  nations  ; and  the  truth  of  their  re- 
ligion, their  conceptions  of  God,  of  his  unity, 
wisdom,  holiness,  goodness,  and  power,  must 
have  found  wide  recognition  in  all  lands.  In 
due  time  all  peoples  would  have  recognized 
them  as  the  just  and  holy  nation  ; their  land  as 
“ a delightsome  laud,”  mid  their  God  as  worthy 
the  reverence  and  adoration  of  all.  Thus  through 
the  Theocratic  relation  and  as  the  Head  of  a 
nation  could  Jehovah  present  himself  as  the 
King  to  w hom  all  rulers  oil  the  earth  owed  obedi- 
ence, anti  as  the  God  w hom  all  should  worship. 
However  bitterly  opposed  the  spirit  of  heathen- 
ism to  the  pure  religion  of  Jehovah,  many  w ould 
have  been  found  among  all  peoples  who  would 
have  hearkened  willingly  to  spiritual  truth  com- 
ing to  them  from  a people  which  illustrated  it 
in  all  its  national  acts,  and  in  the  holy,  blame- 
less lives  of  its  citizens  The  words  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (2  : 3)  would  early  have  found 
the  beginning  of  their  fulfilment  : Many  people 
shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to 
the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  : and  lie  will 
teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths.”  Andrews. 

The  I7hrior  Development  and  Final  Issues  of  the 
Jewish  Theocracy  in  Christianity. 

There  was  a striking  difference  in  respect  of 
development  between  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
Israel  and  the  worldly  kingdoms  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  and  for  a time  overborne. 
“Their  end  and  aim,”  so  the  difference  is 
drawn  even  by  Ewald  in  his  History  nf  the  Jew- 
ish People,  ” lay  only  in  themselves,  rose  into 
strength  through  human  power  and  caprice,  and 
again  passed  away.  But  here  (viz.,  in  the  Jew- 
ish Theocracy)  we  have,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
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tory,  a kingdom  which  fimls  its  origin  and  its  I opposition  and  wickedness  of  the  world.  Every 
aim  external  t<>  itself,  which  did  not  come  into  particular  Church,  in  like  manner,  is,  according 
lieing  of  man,  nor  of  man  attained  to  its  future  to  the  idea  of  its  railing,  an  organized  community 
increase  ; therefore  a kingdom  which,  itself  of  such  kings  and  priests  ; therefore  hound  to 
affecting  only  what  is  Divine,  carries  also  in  its  1 strive  that  the  idea  may  he  realized  by  the  united 
bosom  the  germ  of  an  eternal  duration,  in  spite  strenuousness  of  its  exprtions  in  the  cause  of 
of  all  incidental  change,  preserves  still  its  inner  Christ,  and  the  steady  growth  of  its  members 
truth,  and  revives  anew  in  Christianity  as  with  toward  a state  in  which  they  shall  be  without 

the  freshness  of  a second  youth.”  V.  F. The  spot  and  blameless.  The  more  this  is  the  case,  , 

form  of  the  Theocracy  was  changeable  and  tern-  the  more  is  the  prayer  of  the  Church  fulfilled, 
porary.  Its  essence,  like  the  purposes  of  salva-  “ Thy  kingdom  come  ami  the  nearer  shall  we 
tion  from  which  it  had  sprung,  was  imperish-  he  to  that  happy  time,  when  all  power,  and  au- 
able  : it  existed  before  the  establishment  of  the  thority,  and  rule  shall  give  way  before  the  one 
ancient  covenant,  and  continued  to  exist  when  heaven -anointed  King,  to  whom  the  heritage  of 

the  design  of  the  covenant  had  been  fully  aecom-  the  earth  belongs.  P.  F. Simple  as  the  phrase 

plished.  The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  then  “kingdom  of  heaven”  may  seem,  we  cannot  be 
passed  beyond  the  national  limits,  within  which  i said  to  have  grasped  the  fulness  of  its  meaning 
the  wisdom  of  God  had  confined  it  during  the  ' until  we  see  in  it  the  germinant  thought  of  all 
time  of  the  ancient  covenant  ; the  sphere  of  the  the  Scriptures  ; the  moving  force  of  all  dispen- 
operations  of  Jehovah  henceforth  embraced  all  sations  ; the  focal  point  of  all  the  activities  in 
nations,  and  was  co  extensive  with  that  of  the  heaven  and  on  earth.  It  is  no  insignificant 
operations  of  Ehthim . Jehovah  was  still  a King,  | height  to  which  we  are  lifted  when  we  pray  : 
as  he  had  been  before  ; but  his  kingdom  was  no  “ Thy  kingdom  come  ; thy  will  be  done  in  earth 
longer  a national  one,  and  his  government  no  , as  it  is  in  heaven.”  Nothing  appears  as  more 
longer  political  and  magisterial.  For  the  political  [ characteristic  of  this  kingdom,  whose  proclama- 
affairs  of  a State  arise  out  of  its  separation  from  tion  and  unfolding  engaged  the  thought  of 
other  States,  and  its  connection  with  or  opposi-  prophet  and  apostle,  whose  realization  is  the 
tion  to  them  ; but  in  the  new  Divine  State,  in  mission  of  the  Church,  than  the  directness  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  under  the  New  Testament,  its  relation  to  each  one  of  its  innumerable  sub- 
all  distinction,  separation,  and  apposition  he-  jects.  It  is  not  the  rule  of  preservation,  or  of 
tween  tribes  and  nations  have  been  abolished—  i Providence,  or  even  of  moral  law,  but  of  grace, 

“ there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  but  all  are  one  to  which  our  attention  is  summoned  ; the  king- 
in  Christ.”  In  the  same  way  are  the  magisterial  dom  of  redeemed  and  sanctified  souls,  of  a new 
functions  (lit.  the  police  administration)  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  delivered  from  bondage, 
Divine  government  intrusted  (or  rather,  like  the  cleansed  from  sin,  established  in  righteousness, 
political,  they  naturally  fall  again)  to  the  very  That  kingdom  is  not  of  the  letter  but  of  the 
same  authorities  to  which  they  had  been  in-  i spirit.  It  comes  not  in  and  by  ordinances  ; its 
trusted  from  the  beginning,  under  the  universal  every  enactment  is  a law  of  life.  The  rule  is  im- 
government  of  Elohirn.  But  the  real,  eternal,  mediate,  personal,  spiritual.  There  is  very  little 
imperishable  kernel  of  the  Theocracy,  the  per  of  pomp  ; there  is  much  of  power.  It  is  a king- 
sonal  interposition  on  the  part  of  God  to  carry  dom  whose  constitution  inheres  in  the  holy  will 
out  his  plans  of  salvation,  his  personal  activity  of  God  ; all  the  machinery  of  whose  administra 
in  connection  with  human  affairs,  his  incorpo-  tion  is  lodged  in  his  moral  omnipotence  ; repre 
ration  in  the  creature,  have  not  come  to  an  end,  senting  the  most  absolute  of  autocracies  sus- 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  now  received  their  tained  by  the  most  radical  of  all  democracies, 
complete  and  highest  fulfilment.  K.  The  emphasis  on  this  feature  of  personal  au- 

The  Spirit-endowed  Church  of  Christ  is  the  thority  appears  in  the  very  word  translated 
Theocracy  in  its  new,  its  higher,  its  perennial  “ kingdom,”  which  signifies  both  the  royal 
form  ; since  it  is  that  in  which  God  peculiarly  authority,  and  the  constituency  or  territory 
dwells,  and  with  which  he  identities  his  char,  under  its  control.  So  intimately  related  are  the 
acter  and  glory.  Every  individual  member  of  authority  and  the  subjects  on  whom  it  termi- 
this  Church,  according  to  the  proper  idea  of  his  nates,  that  one  word  describes  them  both.  The 
calling,  is  a king  and  a priest  to  God  ; therefore  despotisms  of  the  East  present  no  such  concern 
not  in  bondage  to  the  world,  nor  dividing  he-  tration  of  power  as  that  which  meets  us  in  the 
tween  the  world  and  God,  hnt  recognizing  God  kingdom  of  heaven.  Yet  was  Athens  not  half 
in  all,  honoring  and  obeying  God,  and  receiving  ( so  democratic.  For  there  is  no  compulsion  hut 
power,  as  a prince  with  God,  to  prevail  over  the  that  of  reason,  no  constraint  hut  that  of  love. 
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Tbe  enactments  are  not  formal  and  external,  en- 
forced by  the  instruments  of  law  or  fear  ; they 
are  inward  and  self-administrative,  mastering 
the  thoughts,  bringing  into  captivity  the  deepest 
and  subtlest  of  mental  and  moral  activities. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  a form  of  government  in 
which  the  ruler  and  the  subject  are  brought  into 
closest  personal  relation.  It  takes  its  departure 
from  the  New  Birth  ; personal,  radical  regener- 
ation is  the  centre  of  which  the  kingdom  is  the 
rounded  sphere  -the  renewal  of  the  son!  into 
complete  and  cordial  conformity  to  the  will  of 
God. 

It  is  plain  that  Church  and  State,  the  forms  of 
eivil  and  religious  life  as  we  know  them,  must 
both  disappear  before  the  rising  into  noonday 
sovereignty  of  this  coming  rule.  They  are 
means,  not  ends  ; a universal  and  inclusive 
Theocracy  or  Christoeracy  is  the  ideal  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  clamor  for  a king  by  Israel  was  treat- 
ed as  an  act  of  apostasy,  an  abandonment  of 
their  lofty  calling  to  a nationality  of  kings  and 
priests.  Instituted  government  is  indeed  of 
God,  and  the  civic  magistracy  is  worthy  of 
honor  ; the  Church,  too,  is  of  Ilivine parentage  ; | 
but  they  exist  in  deference  to  man's  weakness,  I 
his  inability  of  complete  self  government  ; they 
are  limitations  and  helps  that  are  provisional 
and  disciplinary,  to  be  laid  aside  when  he  has 
reached  his  spiritual  maturity.  The  final  form 
of  government  is  that  in  which  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical  blend  in  the  Divine,  in  which 
all  machinery  becomes  needless,  in  which  free- 
dom and  law,  duty  aud  preference,  walk  arm-in- 
arm, in  which  even'  citizen  is  a sovereign,  a 
king,  and  a priest,  while  one  personal  will  bil- 
lows its  authority  over  and  through  all  minds 
and  hearts.  Beh  rends. 

Reasons  for  the  Study  of  the  Iltbreic  Theocracy . 

The  first  reason  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Theocracy  is  found  in  the  supreme  worth  to  the 
race  of  moral  ideas,  and  the  for  this  reason  im- 
mense interest  that  attaches  to  that  nation 
which,  during  an  age  of  comparative  groping 
after  moral  truth  among  otherwise  extremely 
enlightened  peoples,  received  and  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  a morality  that 
in  its  outlines  presents  still  the  canons  for  all 
mankind.  This  morality,  intimately  connected 
with,  even  the  outgrowth  of,  a sublime  mono- 
theism, is  presented  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
such  commanding  simplicity  ami  with  such  rea- 
sonable grandeur  as  to  make  all  the  precepts 
and  corollaries  of  the  heathen  mythologies  of 
refined  peoples  seem  puerile  and  empty.  If  the 
mythologies  of  Greece  and  the  Norsemen  are 


j worth  studying  for  the  thought  of  the  people 
whose  conceptions  they  embody,  then  the  ethi- 
i cal  and  religious  conceptions  of  a people  more 
ideal  than  the  Germans,  of  intenser  self-respeet 
than  the  Romans,  of  majestic  purity  as  com- 
pared with  the  Greeks,  of  more  ardent  family 
feeling  than  the  English — the  people  from  whose 
moral  and  religions  reservoir  all  the  world  has 
I drawn  the  tonic  of  daily  social  life*- is  worthy 
I of  study  in  its  origin  and  history,  in  its  ritual 
i and  its  literature. 

The  second  reason  for  the  study  of  the  He- 
brew' Theocracy  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  great  in- 
fluence which  the  ideas  of  this  Theocracy  have 
exerted  in  the  reformatory  crises  in  the  history 
of  the  race.  To  pass  by  for  the  present  the 
transition  of  those  ideas  into  the  essence  nf 
Christianity,  with  what  intensity  ami  power  the 
I idea  of  the  wide  and  ineffaceable  ibtFerence  be- 
tween right  and  wrong — the  idea  of  retribution 
swdft  and  certain  for  iniquity,  and  of  ultimate 
blessedness  for  the  righteous — the  idea  as  ap- 
plied to  nations  that  there  can  be  no  permanent 
peace  or  prosperity  except  through  obedience 
to  the  perfect  moral  law,  w'ith  what  intensity 
and  power  these  ideas  leaped  forth  in  the 
preaching  of  Savonarola,  in  the  reformation  work 
cf  Luther  and  Calviu,  in  the  awakening  of  the 
demand  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  Nether. 

| lands  and  in  England,  and  in  the  settlement 
I and  early  legislation  of  our  own  New  England. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  nations  for,  and  in  the 
attainment,  of,  a purer  Jife,  it  has  always  been  tbe 
ideas  of  that  Theocracy  that  have  had  the  most 
stimulating  and  unrelenting  torce.  The  Law, 
the  Hebrew  moral  Law,  has  always  been  for  the 
nations  the  schoolmaster  to  quicken  and  arouse 
the  sleeping  conscience,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
1 for  liberty. 

Another  reason  for  the  study  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Hebrew's  is  found  in  the  thoroughness  with 
' which  these  ideas  pervade  the  new  literatures. 
This  is  but  an  extension  of  tbe  previous  reason, 
but  by  considering  this  wre  shall  see  still  more 
plainly  now  momentous  the  Jewish  influence 
has  been  in  the  new'  moral  beginnings,  in  the 
great  revivals  of  the  world.  As  Ulfilas  carried 
the  Bible  to  the  Goths  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
secured  the  fragments  of  that  precious  monu- 
ment. to  scholars,  so  every  renewal  of  literary 
life  among  the  Germans  has  been  enkindled  or 
accelerated  by  Hebrew'  ideas,  though  in  some 
cases  the  Jewish  conceptions  have  been  over- 
laid by  tbe  Christian.  The  old  High-German 
literary  revival  had  its  impulse  in  connection 
with  the  extension  of  the  sway  of  the  Roman 
Chureh,  the  Middle-German  from  the  crusades, 
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though  translations  from  the  Psalms  and  the 
Pentateuch  are  among  the  remains  from  that 
period  ; but  the  revival  of  morality  in  the  Ref- 
ormation, by  the  aid  of  Luther’s  Bible,  renewed 
the  German  language,  and  that  popular  transla- 
tion did  for  the  common  language  the  same,  but 
much  more  than  King  James  s version  has  done 
for  the  English.  Hence  even  in  the  noblest 
literary  monuments  the  traces  of  the  original 
inspiration,  both  in  language  and  ideas.  Mil- 
ton’s “ Paradise  Lost”  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
greater  moral  revival  than  Dante’s  “ Inferno,” 
and  to  it  must  he  referred  the  inspiration  that 
produced  for  the  Germans  Klopstock’s  “Mes- 
siah. ” 

The  attitude  and  isolation  of  the  Jews,  the 
origin  and  maintenance  of  such  a morality 
under  such  conditions,  the  history  and  polity 
of  that  Theocracy  furnish  a valid  argument 
against  the  sceptical  patrons  of  development  and 
the  best  antidote  for  too  much  Hellenism  in 
modern  education.  If  with  all  our  boasted  prog- 
ress we  have  not  yet  in  moral  purity  surpassed 
what  underlies  the  Ten  Commandments,  if  the 
history  of  the  Jews  studied  with  care  confirms 
the  teaching  of  sound  philosophy  that  in  ethical 
conceptions  the  race  lias  descended,  not  ascend- 
ed, then  what  is  better  wherewith  to  controvert 
a false  philosophy  than  the  reeords  of  a people 
who  eannot  be  brought  under  the  deductions  of 
developed  atoms  endowed  with  the  promise  of 
morality,  but  as  a unique  race,  though  sometimes 
disobeying  and  sometimes  stoning  their  proph- 
ets, who  yet  on  the  whole  makegood  by  the  maj- 
esty and  purity  of  their  ideas  their  claim  to  be 
the  chosen  people  of  the.  one  true  God  ? And  if 
in  the  development  of  individualism  in  the  mod- 
ern enthusiasm  for  Greek  art  and  the  dominion 
of  beauty,  there  are  creeping  in  tendencies  among 
the  most  cultivated  akin  to  those  which  John 
Foster  deprecated  as  likely  to  result  from  classi- 
cal study,  but  far  more  devastating  in  a land 
like  ours  than  any  that  could  arise  in  England, 
what  shall  hold  to  the  supremacy  of  perfect 
moral  law  and  prevent  any  man’s  becoming  a 
law  unto  himself,  any  man’s  assuming  as  good 
for  his  life  and  personality  such  freedom  of 
habits  and  such  disregard  of  moral  sanctions  as 
characterized  the  Greeks?  The  agnostic  phi- 
losophy and  the  adoration  for  beauty  may  issue 
in  Greek  license  and  frivolity  — in  an  utterty  so- 
ciological morality  in  which  depravity  is  sin  be- 
cause it  is  hideous,  and  not  hideous  because  it 
is  sin.  As  preventive  of  such  results,  as  de- 
structive of  the  very  germs  of  such  a ghastly  mo- 
rality, the  ideas  of  the  Hebrew  Theocracy  furnish 
the  best  antidote. 
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Once  more,  we  need  this  study  beeause  it  is 
the  historical  basis  of  Christianity.  However 
foreign  the  knowledge  of  those  types  and  sym- 
bols might  have  been,  if  the  thing  signified  had 
never  come  forth  ; however  vague  and  shadowy 
those  prophetic  utterances  of  rapture  over  a 
coming  Messiah  might,  have  been,  if  tint  [Messiah 
were  still  expeeted  ; these  types  and  utterances 
would  still  command  the  admiration  of  the  up- 
right, as  embodying  the  loftiest  morality  and 
representing  in  the  sharpest  light  the  wide, 
eternal  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
One  might  tremble  beneath  Sinai  ami  wonder 
at  the  imprecations  in  the  I’salins,  but  an  ear- 
nest mind  could  not  fail  to  feel  the  solemnity  of 
human  conduct  under  the  reiteration  of  such 
commandments,  of  rubrics  so  red  with  the  blood 
of  sacrifices.  But  now  that  the  sharpness  of 
law  has  been  merged  in  the  love  of  an  incarnate 
rectitude  ; now  that  the  prohibitory  maxims  like 
faint  day-stars  have  paled  before  the  law  of  love, 
the  splendor  of  arisen  “ Sun  of  righteousness 
now  that  “ the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats”  has 
given  place  to  “ the  Lamb  slain  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  now  that  Jesus  has  come 
in  the  line  of  Abraham  and  David,  anti  the  reign 
of  this  pacific  Frince  has  expanded  the  scope  and 
dominion  of  Hebrew  ideas  through  the  loving 
zeal  of  his  followers,  and  embraced  as  did  his 
arms  upon  the  cross  all  the  world  ; now  that  what 
Matthew  Arnold  calls  the  narrow,  dogmatie 
spirit  of  Hebraism  has  been  lost  in  the  chari- 
table sweetness  of  Christianity,  how  profoundly 
instructive  the  Old  Testament  becomes  and  all 
Hebrew  history  previous  to  Christ.  Who  would 
not  know  the  history  and  the  customs  of  that 
people  ? Carter. 

The  Old  Testament  Covenant  one  with  the 

New,  an  Unchangeable  Covenant  of  Grace. 

With  a mighty  arm  Jehovah  leads  his  people 
out  of  the  laud  of  bondage  ; and  when  they  have 
been  witnesses  again  and  again  of  his  power 
and  merciful  protection,  he,  at  Mount  Sinai, 
enters  into  a covenant  relation  with  them  as  a 
people.  The  motive  is  the  same  in  the  cases  of 
both  Abraham  and  Israel  namely,  outwardly  to 
establish  them  in  such  surroundings  that  God 
could  accomplish  his  inner  educational  purpose 
within  them.  The  rule  of  God,  or  the  Theocracy, 
in  the  individual  now  becomes  such  in  a people. 
For  that  reason,  they  are  to  form  one  nation 
separated  entirely  from  all  the  rest,  living  in  a 
land  chosen  for  them  and  their  historical  mis- 
sion by  God  himself,  and  under  his  own  pe- 
culiar rule  and  government.  If  the  great  plans 
of  God  are  to  be  realized  then  such  a separation 
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and  such  u Theocracy  were  a necessity.  Other- 
wise the  attractions  of  sin  would  have  thwarted 
the  Divine  purposes. 

The  plans  of  God  in  Israel  are  the  same  as 
those  he  had  in  view  in  the  case  of  t lie  patri- 
archs ; for  the  covenant  he  makes  with  the  peo- 
ple is  the  same  in  principle  and  character,  and 
is,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  one  entered  upon 
by  Abraham  and  the  other  fathers.  This  iden- 
tity is  throughout  the  sacred  records  everywhere 
felt  and  expressed.  God  reveals  himself  to 
Moses  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  as  such  Jehovah  is  to  be  proclaimed  to  the 
people,  and  Moses  is  to  inform  them  that  now 
the  time  has  come  when  God  will  redeem  his 
promises  given  unto  the  patriarchs,  and  will 
lead  his  people  into  the  possession  of  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Lut  as  these 
promises  were  given  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace  and 
faith  existing  between  them  and  their  God,  this 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  on  God's  part  is  in 
itself  alone  a sufficient  testimony  that  the  same 
covenant  was  still  abiding  in  the  case  of  the 
people.  There  is  not  only  not  a syllable  in  all  the 
revelations  through  Moses,  and  in  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  Mosaism,  that  points  to  a change 
or  abrogation  in  the  character  of  the  covenant, 
but  there  is  proof  abundant  both  clearly  ex- 
pressed and  implied,  that,  before  as  after,  the 
covenant  relation  depended  upon  tho  faith  and 
trust  put  by'  men  in  the  promises  and  words  of 
God. 

The  objective  ground  of  this  covenant,  or  the 
reason  why  God  selects  Israel  and  no  other  peo- 
ple to  be  the  recipients  of  his  special  mercies, 
is  everywhere  in  the  Pentateuch  recognized  to 
be  the  unmerited  grace  of  Jehovah.  Nowhere 
is  there  any  intimation  given  that  Israel  was 
chosen  on  account  of  any  special  merit  ; but 
rather  the  very  opposite,  the  confession  that 
Israel  was  entirely  unworthy  of  this  election, 
finds  repeated  expression.  The  Loid  chose 
them  because  lie  them  (De.  7 : 7,  8 : 8 : 

17).  The  mighty  deeds  of  God  in  delivering 
the  people  from  tlu*  hands  of  their  oppressors, 
and  of  doing  so  without  any  merit  or  virtue  on 
their  part  to  deserve  it,  is  a thought  underlying 
not  only  all  Mosaism,  but  also  all  later  revela- 
tion. He  who  fails  to  see  this  deep  undercur- 
rent of  a confession  of  unworthiness  of  God’s 
grace,  and  the  strong  consciousness  of  sin  in 
the  whole  Old  Testament  revelation,  will  never 
be  able  thoroughly  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate pre-( 'hrist.ian  revelation.  Mosaism  knows 
nothing  of  self  righteousness,  but  acknowledges 
itself  as  the  constant  recipient  of  undeserved 


I mercies  in  God’s  hands.  This  idea,  which  nee- 
! essarily  lies  at  the  bottom  of,  and  is  presupposed 
in,  a covenant  of  grace,  finds  a much  clearer  ex- 
pression in  the  early  narratives  of  Israel  than  in 
| the  accounts  of  Abraham.  It  was  only  on  this 
basis  that  they  hoped  to  be  a“  peculiar  treasure 
j above  all  people  ...  a kingdom  of  priests  and 
a holy  nation  ” For  in  the  disavowal  of  all 
merit  or  righteousness  in  themselves  lay  the 
other  element,  or  the  subjective  side,  of  this 
covenant  namely,  faith  in  God.  Although  this 
demand  of  the  covenant  finds  its  clearest  and 
plainest  expression  not  in  words,  Vmt  in  the 
actions  of  the  people,  in  the  following  of  God’s 
' appointed  servant,  in  their  willingness  to  be 
guided  by  Jehovah,  in  their  religious  ceremonies 
, and  ordinances  ; yet  it  is  also  plainly  expressed, 
that  Israel  as  a people,  and  individually,  is  ac- 
| ceptaLlo  and  righteous  before  the  Lord  i.e.,  is 
true  to  the  covenant  relation  with  the  Lord,  if 
| he,  like  his  forefathers,  the  patriarchs,  puts  his 
trust  and  confidence  in  God  and  in  God  alone. 
The  chief  sin  of  which  the  Mosaic  system,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  Old  Testament  and  its  covenant 
has  any  knowledge,  is  that  of  idolatry,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  transfer  of  a faitli  and  confi- 
dence from  tho  true  to  a false  God.  In  this 
manner  the  spirit  of  the  covenant  could  be,  and 
was,  most  easily  violated  ; and  against  this  sin 
the  very  first  of  the  Ten  Commands  which  form 
the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  Mosaic  structure 
is  directed.  It  recognizes  faith,  then,  as  tho 
subjective  basis  of  this  covenant.  Indeed,  the 
whole  spirit  of  God’s  revelations  to  Israel  and 
Ilis  deeds  in  the  formative  stage  of  their  na- 
tional life,  show  clearly*  enough  two  things  as 
essential  elements  in  the  covenant  established 
between  them  : First,  that  God  chose  Israel,  and 
showered  His  blessings  upon  it  as  an  act  of  pure 
! grace  and  mercy  ; and,  secondly,  that  Israel,  if 
it  would  be  acceptable  before  the  Lord,  must  in 
faith  and  obedience  follow  the  leading  of  the 
Lord,  as  this  is  laid  down  in  the  ordinances  and 
commands  he  has  given  to  them.  An  Israelite 
was  then  true  to  the  covenant,  if  his  life  and 
actions  showed  that  he  had  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  Lord  of  the  covenant. 

Lut  liow  about  the  Law  ? Does  not  the  exist- 
I ence  and  object  of  tho  Mosaic  Law  prove  false 
the  view  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  here  ex- 
pressed ? Ly  no  means  ; but,  if  rightly  under- 
stood, it  only  confirms  what  has  been  said.  It 
cannot  be  repented  too  often,  that  to  identify 
the  Old  Covenant  with  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
or  to  make  Mount  Sinai  annul  the  Abrahamitic 
I covenant,  and  establish  in  its  place  a new  cove- 
I nant  with  the  principle  of  legal  righteousness, 
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is  totally  false.  Mosaism  nowhere  claims  this  | 
tor  itself,  and  there  is  no  scriptural  valiant  for 
such  a view.  The  haw  finds  its  mission  in  and 
within  the  covenant,  and  represents  one  stage 
in  the  growth  and  unfolding  of  this  covenant. 
Its  object  was  not  to  supplant  the  covenant,  of 
graee  and  faith,  hot  rather  to  he  subservient  in 
making  this  etfectual  in  Israel's  spiritual  life 
and  in  the  history  of  Clod's  kingdom.  Paul, 
who  so  clearly  states  that  the  Old  Testament 
saints  were  justified  by  faith  alone,  has  not  for-  , 
gotten  to  inform  ns  of  the  important  woikof  the 
Law  in  the  unfolding  of  (rod’s  plans.  He  says 
(dal.  3 : 10)  : **  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  ? 
It  was  added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the 
seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  i 
made  ; * and  in  verses  21-21  : £'  Is  the  law  then 
against  the  promises  of  God  ? God  forbid  : for 
if  there  had  been  a law  given  which  could  have 
given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been 
by  the  law.  But  the  Scripture  hath  concluded 
nil  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesns 
Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe.  But 
before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law, 
shut  up  unto  faith  which  should  afterward  be 
revealed.  Wherefore  the  law  was  a school- 
master [R.  Ah  tutor]  to  bring  us  unto  Christ, 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.”  lluukijwph;  | 
ti»-  Xuto-uv  tells  the  secret.  The  Law  was  an 
educational  means  to  bring  the  people  to  a real- 
ization of  the  requirements  and  to  a full  and 
real  acceptance  of  the  covenant.  Its  aim  was  a 
propmdentie  and  preparatory  one,  both  for 
Israel  and  for  the  history  of  God’s  kingdom.  If 
the  ideal  attitude  of  the  souls  of  tLe  covenant 
adherents  toward  the  covenant  Lord,  as  this  is 
expressed  in  the  official  covenant  established 
at  Mount  Sinai,  was  ever  to  become  a life  and  a 
truth  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  not  a mere 
outward  formality,  then  the  people  would  have 
to  be  educated  up  to  an  understanding  of  its 
principles,  and  the  acceptance  of  all  that  it  in 
volved.  That  they  had  not  attained  to  this  | 
standard  when  the  covenant  was  established,  | 
nor  indeed  ever  afterward,  is  one  of  the  most 
evident  teachings  of  their  history.  A righteous 
ness  accounted  through  faith  implies  recogni- 
tion of  a want  of  righteousness  in  one’s  self,  and 
a dependence  for  righteousness  and  salvation 
upon  somebody  else.  In  the  covenant  of  the 
Old,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  New,  Testament, 
the  anthropological  principles  of  ail  absolute 
inability  to  render  one's  self  acceptable  or  just 
before  God,  as  also  the  soteriological  principle 
that  such  a salvation  or  re-establishment  of  that 
true  relationship  between  God  and  man,  which 
existed  before  the  break  caused  by  sin,  must 


conic  from  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  are 
implied  and  presupposed.  The  covenant  re 
(piired  faith  and  absolute  allegiance  to  God  , 
but  faith  and  absolute  allegiance  to  God  would 
bu  possible  only  when  it  was  apparent  that  such 
faith  and  allegiance  were  the  only  means  of 
righteousness  ; and  this  brought  with  it  the 
further  truth  'that  any  departure  from  such  n 
life  of  faith  -be.,  any  sin  of  whatever  nature  and 
character,  was  also  a violation  of  tlie  covenant 
relation,  and  henco  a forfeiture  of  the  blessings 
it  brought  ; for  which  sin  some  restoration  and 
atonement  would  have  to  he  made,  if  the  broken 
covenant  relation  was  to  be  re-established. 
That  all  these  principles  are  embraced  in  the 
covenant  in  its  Mosaic  form  is  apparent  from 
the  sacrificial  and  atonement  system,  where  they 
are  recognized  by  word  and  deed. 

In  order  that  these  great  truths  in  God’s  plans 
of  redemption  should  work  out  their  way  into 
the  consciousness  and  convictions  of  the  chosen 
people,  and  in  order  that  these  should  become 
the  people  of  the  covenant  in  truth,  God  estab- 
lished them  as  a po’ itico-religions  state,  under 
His  own  special  government,  and  gave  them  the 
whole  complex  system  of  moral  and  ceremonial 
law  known  as  Mosaism,  and  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch.  This  body  formed  the  limits  in 
which  the  covenant  as  a soul  should  have  its 
being  and  uudeigo  its  development.  The  whole 
legal  system,  as  established  by  Moses,  in  its  re- 
ligious, political,  and  social  features,  was  the 
ontward  wall  that  protected  the  inner  growth  of 
the  covenant  principle,  and  at  the  same  time 
promoted  the  latter.  The  commandments  of 
the  Lord,  from  the  highest  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments to  the  lowest  anil  least  behest  for 
the  conduct  of  private  affairs,  represented  to 
those  under  the  covenant  the  just  demands 
which  the  Lord  of  the  covenant  had  a right  to 
make  upon  those  who  would  possess  the  bless- 
ings of  the  covenant  ; it  represented  to  tboso 
who,  of  their  own  free  will  and  choice,  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  this  covenant  at  Mount  Sinai 
the  duties  which  they  owed  to  Jehovah.  It 
brought  vividly  and  strongly  before  their  eyes 
the  knowledge  of  what  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  covenant  relation  involved  and  demand 
ed  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  would  neces- 
sarily awaken  in  them  a consciousness  of  their 
inability  to  comply  with  these  demands,  and 
to  be  faithful  to  their  promise*.  Indeed,  this 
latter  fact  of  inability,  and  of  a sinful  state,  is 
recognized  by  the  Law  itself  a*  a necessary 
feature  in  the  life  of  those  subject  to  it.  For 
the  same  law  that  commands  and  condemns 
also  provides  for  means  of  pardon  ana  atone- 
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ment  for  the  \iolation  of  its  mandates,  primarily 
indeed  only  typically  and  hopefully,  but  this  in 
Mew  of  the  real  atonement  and  pardon  to  come 
in  Christ.  The  sacrificial  portion  of  the  Mosaic 
system  can  be  understood  only  on  the  premises 
that  an  honest  child  of  the  covenant  would  rec- 
ognise his  sinful  state  and  deserved  condemna- 
tion and  rejection,  and  that  the  life  under  the 
Law  would  necessarily  be  a life  of  constant  con- 
trition and  confession  of  transgressions,  and  a 
constant  resort  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  pardon 
and  a renewed  acceptance.  This  feature  of  the 
legal  code  shows  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  cove- 
nant, of  which  it  was  the  outward  framework, 
lay  the  ideas  of  repentance  for  sins  and  faith  in 
Jehovah  to  forgive  these  sins.  As  Christ  says 
(Matt.  23  : 23)  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law 
were  “ judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.”  To  pro- 
mote these  in  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Sinaitic  code.  Its  complex 
character  and  minute  ramifications  covered  the 
whole  public  and  private  existence  of  the  Israel- 
ite, an<l  constantly  reminded  him  of  what  he 
owed  his  Divine  King,  whose  rule  he  had  chosen 
for  himself  by  agreeing  to  accept  his  covenant. 
Hence,  too,  for  the  Israelite  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  a moral  and  a ceremonial  law  ; 
both  were  equally  an  expression  of  the  will  of 
Jehovah  under  the  covenant  relation  ; a viola- 
tion of  either  was  a rejection  of  the  principle  of 
faith  and  obedience,  and  hence  equally  punish- 
able. Later,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  had 
passed  beyond  the  circumscribed  limits  of  a 
single  state  and  nation,  and  had  become  more 
spiritual,  and  particularity  had  developed  into 
universality,  then  those  features  of  the  Law 
which  were  conditioned  by  the  preparatory 
stage,  and  were  not  based  upon  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  covenant,  could  fall  away,  as  they 
did  when  Christ  came  and  established  the  con- 
gregations of  saints,  not  only  in  Israel,  but  over 
the  whole  world.  But  as  long  as  the  covenant 
was  circumscribed  by  locality  and  nationality 
for  the  education  of  a peculiar  people,  so  long, 
too,  all  those  laws  established  by  God  for  effect- 
ing his  purpose  were  equally  binding  upon  the 
adherents  of  the  covenant.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a transgression  of  a ceremonial  law 
was  punishable  equally  with  one  of  the  moral 
command. 

These  facts  explain  why  it  is  that  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  covenant,  as  this  is  recorded 
in  Ex.  19  sqq. . so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
obedience  of  the  people  to  the  commands  of  the 
Lord.  This  obedience  is  the  obedience  of 
faith,  and  the  faith  of  those  living  under  the 
legal  rule  finds  its  expression  in  the  obedience 


to  this  law  of  the  covenant.  An  Israelite  is  p'*W, 
or  just,  in  so  far  as  he  complies  with  the  norm 
of  the  Law  ; because  a transgression  of  these 
laws  given  by  Jehovah  for  the  guidance  of  his 
life  and  worship  is  a rejection  of  the  authority 
of  God  and  a refusal  to  trust  him.  A rebellion 
against  God’s  ordinances  is  a rebellion  against 
the  very  covenant  itself.  An  Israelite  who 
truly  believed  in  Jehovah  would  necessarily  feel 
himself  in  duty  bound  to  obey  these  laws.  He 
could  not  do  otherwise,  or  his  life  and  his  con- 
fession would  antagonize  each  other.  But  never 
do  we  read  that  such  an  obedience  is  to  be  re- 
garded in  itself  as  a meritorious  act,  or  a means 
of  righteousness.  The  Mosaic  system  knows  of 
no  legal  or  work  righteousness. 

While  recognizing,  then,  their  duty  to  obey 
in  all  their  minutur  the  commands  of  the  Law, 
and  learning  by  that  how  sinful  they  were,  those 
under  the  Law  put  their  trust  for  righteousness 
and  deliverance  in  the  mercy  of  the  Lord.  Just 
to  what  extent  the  object  of  their  faith  was  the 
mercy  of  God  in  general,  or  the  merits  of  the 
promised  seed,  might  be  a debatable  question. 
In  truth,  the  real  objective  ground  ever  was  the 
latter,  and  was  undoubtedly  recognized  to  be 
such  by  at  least  the  most  advanced  among  the 
covenant  children.  (Cf.  John  8 : 5(i  ; Gal.  3 : 
10-18.)  Their  life  under  the  Law  certainly  point- 
ed out  to  them  the  necessity  of  looking  solely  to 
the  grace  of  Jehovah  ; but  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  they  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
objective  grounds  of  this  grace  were  the  life  and 
death  of  the  promised  Messiah  may  not  he  easily 
decided.  Certain  it  is,  though,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  protevangelium  in  Gen.  3 to  the 
evangelistic  flights  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah 
(chiefly  in  ch.  53)  there  is  a golden  chain  of 
prophecies  running  through  the  whole  Old 
Testament  life  ami  revelation,  that  a Redeemer 
and  a Messiah  should  come.  And  that  in  the 
Mosaic  system  this  personal  Saviour  is  the  ob- 
ject of  faith  seems  evident  from  the  typical  and 
symbolical  actions  in  the  sacrifices  and  atone- 
ments, as  their  true  significance  and  meaning 
are  explained  in  the  Epustle  to  the  Hebrews. 
There  and  in  other  places  in  the  New  Testament 
the  typical  character  of  the  tabernacle,  of  the 
cultus  in  its  different  kinds,  of  the  festivals,  etc., 
is  recognized,  and  the  relation  between  the  type 
and  thing  typified  shown,  and  there  Mosaisw 
repeatedly  recognizes  the  coming  of  a personal 
Messiah  and  Deliverer,  and  has  before  it  all  the 
grand  prophecies  to  this  effect  given  to  the  pa- 
triarchs centuries  before. 

Such  then,  according  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  also  according  to  the  Old,  was  the  histori- 
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cal  mission  of  the  Law  in  its  relation  to  and 
1 waring  on  the  Old  Covenant.  Fur  from  stand 
ing  in  an  antagonism  to  a covenant  of  grace  and 
faith,  its  aim  was  to  develop  and  make  such  a 
covenant  the  soul  and  life  of  a nation,  so  that 
ils  principles  might  become  in  the  growth  of 
this  people  some  of  the  great  truths  of  history, 
that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  Christianity  might 
base  its  work  of  victory  on  such  results  of  an 
earlier  development. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
and  closely  allied  to  it,  was  prophecy  in  Israel. 
It  is  a fatal  error  of  the  new  critical  school  to 
place  the  Law  and  the  prophets  in  antagonism  to 
each  other.  Those  passages  in  the  prophets 
that  seem  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  Law  can  be 
interpreted  as  in  opposition  to  the  proper  mis- 
sion and  functions  of  the  Law  only  by  a misin- 
terpretation of  the  legal  features  in  the  religious 
development  of  Israel  ; not  the  use,  but  the 
abuse  of  the  Law,  by  reducing  it  to  an  opus  oper- 
f titan  formalism,  or  to  a means  of  pharisaic  self- 
righteousness,  is  condemned  by  the  prophets. 
The  Law  and  tin*  prophets  are  not  only  contem- 
poraneous in  the  point  of  time,  but  arc  also 
closely  related  in  the  covenant  work  and  mutu- 
ally complimentary.  The  fact  that  the  earlier 
prophets  were  men  of  action  chiefly,  and  the 
latter  engaged  ulso  in  literary  work,  should  not 
mislead  us  into  separating,  as  far  as  time  is  con- 
cerned, what  is  actually  found  at  the  same  time. 
Moses  himself,  the  Lawgiver,  was  also  a prophet  ; 
and  both  Mosaism  and  Prophecy,  in  their  Divine 
purposes  and  actual  workings,  conspired  to- 
gether toward  the  development  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the 
chosen  ppople.  Instead  of  being  contradictory 
and  antagonistic,  they  rather  work  together  to 
make  God’s  plans  facts  and  truths.  While  the 
Law  points  out  to  man  the  duties  he  is  to  per- 
form as  a child  of  the  covenant,  and  thus  in- 
structs him  in  the  great  truths  of  sin  and  the 
constant  need  of  Divine  pardon  and  mercy,  and 
while  this  Law  is  to  make  these  truths  the  teach- 
ings of  Israel’s  history  in  them  and  for  others, 
the  prophets,  as  the  speakers  and  seers  of  God, 
accompany  this  historical  development  with 
their  revelations  of  knowledge,  reproof,  guid- 
ance, and  consolation.  The  prophets  are  the 
instructors  of  the  people,  sent  by  the  Lord  of 
the  covenant,  so  that  the  people  would  be  taught 
to  walk  and  live  aright  under  the  conditions  of 
this  covenant,  toward  the  fulfilment  of  their  his- 
torical mission.  Prophecy  had  thus,  like  the 
Law,  a work  to  perform  in  the  unfolding  of  God’s 
kingdom,  and  this  work  was  for  the  same  ulti- 
mate end.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
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chief  work  of  the  prophets  was  not,  as  it  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  be,  the  prediction  of 
future  events.  The  prophets  wore  decidedly 
men  of  words  ami  actions  for  the  immediate 
present,  for  the  demands  of  the  hour.  They 
preached  to  Israel,  and  not  only  or  principally 
to  later  generations  ; and  what  they  did  and 
said  was  intended  to  have  its  ( fleet  in  moulding 
the  religious  destiny  of  the  people  they  ad- 
dressed. All  prophecy,  both  those  specially  so 
called,  as  also  the  books  written  in  a prophetic 
spirit,  as  also  the  Psalms  and  the  other  llagin- 
grapha,  must  be  looked  upon  and  interpreted  as 
reflecting  the  character,  spirit,  and  life  of  the 
Old  Covenant.  They  represent  one  phase  in  the 
development  of  this  covenant,  and  hence  can 
fairly  be  called  upon  for  instruction  as  to  wliat 
the  nature  of  this  covenant  really  was.  The 
lives  and  teachings  of  the  prophets  and  psalm- 
ists, as  well  as  of  all  those  under  the  Old  Cove- 
nant who  proved  acceptable  before  the  Lord, 
can  be  fairly  regarded  as  expressive  of  its  genius 
and  soul.  Yet  nowhere  do  we  find  among  the 
Old  Testament  believers  a single  one  who  con- 
siders himself  just  because  of  his  obedience  to 
the  Law,  and  who  bases  the  correctness  of  his 
attitude  to  the  covenant,  and  consequently  his 
hope  of  justification,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Mosaic  code.  The  experience  and  faith  of  the 
men  of  God  under  the  old  dispensation,  as  this 
finds  utterance  in  the  records  of  the  sacred 
volume,  those  correct  exponents  and  indices  of 
the  religious  life  and  hope  under  the  covenant, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  debate  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  a legal  or  self-righteousness.  So 
strongly  does  the  confidence  of  faith  find  ex 
pression  in  the  Psalms,  for  instance,  that  later 
revelation  and  Christian  gratitude  have  found 
no  higher  and  deeper  utterance  for  it.  One 
thing  is  sure,  that  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment felt  and  rejoiced  in  their  acceptance  be- 
fore the  Lord  ; for  them  full  righteousness  and 
membership  in  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  re- 
garded simply  as  a possibility  of  t lie  future,  but 
as  a present  reality  and  a fact.  That  the  propli 
ets  and  psalmists,  and  all  the  true  representa- 
tives of  the  Old  Testament  covenant  life,  feel 
this  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  and  that  peace 
with  God  was  to  tlitir  souls  existence  and  life, 
is  as  historically  certain  as  anything  in  tho 
sacred  records  can  be,  and  that  they  did  not 
base  this  happiness  upon  the  righteousness  of 
the  Law  is  equally  certain.  The  total  absence  of 
any  hint  or  word  in  this  direction  is  alone  a 
sufficient  testimony.  But  the  evidence  for  llnj 
opposite  is  found  in  abundance.  Every  page  of 
the  prophetic  books  or  the  llagiographa  fur- 
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nislies  this.  The  prophets,  as  a rule,  start  ont  i 
with  the  lesson  of  the  Law-  namely,  the  ivoogni 
tion  and  confession  of  sin.  They  recite  how 
merciful  the  Lord  lias  been  to  bis  people,  how 
undeserving  < f this  grace  they  have  been,  anil 
how  unfaithful  they  have  hecii  in  their  cove 
riant  relation  On  the  I'asis  of  this  knowledge  j 
they  exhort  the  people  to  repentance  and  faith, 
assuring  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  uf  the  , 
covenant,  whose  spokesmen  they  are,  that  if  the 
sinners  will  return  in  repentance  the  Lord  will 
pardon  them  their  transgressions,  and  again 
receive  them  as  his  own  peeuliar  people,  and 
that  they  should  put  their  confidence  in  him, 
anil  in  him  alone.  It  is  this  line  of  thought 
that  we  every  win  re  find  in  the  projdietic  words 
and  the  prophetic  deeds.  They  upbraid  sin,  call 
to  repentance,  and  then  offer  to  the  repentant 
and  trusting  sinner  the  fulness  of  God’s  mercy,  i 
In  the  prophetic  features  of  the  Old  Testament 
development,  these  are  the  cardinal  and  leading  1 
thoughts,  and  show  with  clearness  that  for  them, 
too,  it  was  a covenant  of  grace.  In  one  promi-  I 
nent  point  the  prophets  advance  beyond  Mosa- 
ism — namely,  in  the  clear  announcement  of  the 
objective  ground  of  grace  which  God  promises 
to  the  penitent  sinner.  The  Messianic  feature 
of  the  prophecies  constantly  grows  in  clearness  | 
and  emphasis,  until  in  such  visions  us  Isaiah 
i>3  we  seem  to  hear  not  prophecy,  but  the  rec- 
ord of  history.  The  evangelical  clearness  in 
prophecy  is  ever  unfolding  itself  .more  and 
more.  In  their  hands  the  Law  becomes  more  , 
and  more  a school- master  unto  Christ,  because 
they  can  interpret  the  Law.  They  teach  not  only 
that  the  Law  cannot  justify,  and  that  in  his 
mercy  God  will  do  so,  but  also  that  be  will  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  the  future  Redeemer.  They 
belie  veil  not  only  in  a salvation  to  come,  but  also  1 
in  a Saviour  to  come,  and  it  was  thus  only  that  ! 
the  circuit  of  saving  truth  was  completed. 

This,  then,  in  general  outlines,  is  the  cliarac-  ( 
ter  of  the  Old  Testament  covenant.  Tt  is,  like  I 
the  New,  a covenant  of  grace  ; the  fundamental 
ideas  of  both  are  the  same.  The  chief  differ 
dice  lies  in  this  : that  in  the  Old  is  found  the 
preparatory  stage,  where,  within  the  bounds  of 
a nation  and  the  hedge  of  a law,  the  conscious-  j 
ness  of  sin  and  the  need  uf  a Saviour  were  de- 
veloped ; the  New  starts  out  with  this  knowl 
edge,  and  proclaims  the  Saviour  from  these  sins.  1 
Tlie,  sins  demanded  a sacrifice  ; Ohrist  did,  by 
his  life  and  Ids  deeds,  become  a sacrifice  and 
atonement  ; and  with  tln  se  words  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa-  | 
ment  covenant  has  been  stated.  The  Old  teaches 
the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  looks  forward  to  the  } 


coming  sacrifice  as  a hope  and  a promise  ; the 
New  starts  out  with  this  com  iction,  and  has  the 
complete  sacrifice  already  performed.  But  the 
basis  of  hope,  the  object  of  iaith,  is  m both  the 
same — namely,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  may  be  called  apiece 
of  doubtful  wisdom  to  speak  of  two  covenants, 
as  now  understood,  at  all.  In  reality  lie  re  is 
but  one  covenant  namely,  that  of  grace  and 
faith,  but  in  two  historical  stages  of  develop- 
ment, the  preparatory  and  the  completed.  Be- 
tween the  two  there  is  a difference,  nut  of  kind, 
lmt  merely  of  degree.  The  biblical  and  tradi- 
tional theological  terminology,  concerning  a new 
and  an  old  covenant,  as  these  are  generally  un- 
derstood, tends  rather  to  separate  and  keep 
apart  as  distinct,  or  even  antagonistic,  two 
things  that  are  really  but  the  two  sides  of  one 
and  the  samo  thing.  The  covenant  idea  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two  testaments,  as 
it  is  declared  to  be  by  the  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  of  Christ.  They  announce  that 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  has  hitherto  been 
in  preparation  and  a promise,  has  now  arrived 
and  is  at  hand  ; and  they,  consciously,  thus 
place  their  mission  and  work  in  direct  connec- 
tion as  complementary  to  that  which  has  pre- 
ceded. They  build  upon  the  foundation  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets. 

Unr  examination  has  shown  how  intimately, 
in  their  roots  and  essence,  the  two  testaments 
are  connected,  and  how  correct  is  the  terse  dic- 
tum of  St.  Augustine,  that  the  New  Testament 
lies  concealed  in  the  Old,  and  the  Old  lies  re- 
vealed in  the  New.  Both  proclaim  the  sin  of 
nmn,  but  both  announce  also  the  mercy  of  God, 
ready  to  pardon  man  if  he  repents.  They  re- 
cord for  us  how  God,  who  did  not  desire  the  dire 
work  of  sin  to  succeed,  made  a covenant  for  the 
purpose  of  thwarting  the  destruction  of  man- 
kind ; how  this  covenant,  in  which  God  asked 
that  mail  should  have  faith  and  confidence  in 
him  alone,  grew  and  developed  under  the  po- 
litico religious  kingdom  of  Israel,  until  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  this  development  had  taught,  be- 
yond a doubt,  its  great  lesson,  the  need  of  a 
Saviour  ; the  Saviour  really  eameand  performed 
what  had  been  predicted,  prefigured,  and  typi- 
fied before  -namely,  the  work  of  redemption 
and  salvation.  The  New  and  the  Old  are  one 
undivided  revelation,  because  they  are  the  rec- 
ord of  one  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Schodde. 

The  Cnrrnant  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Divine  revelation,  to  which  the  Divine  rev- 
elation commits  its  treasures  and  from  which 
man  continually  draws  upon  them.  The  Cov- 
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enant  has  a great  variety  of  forms  in  the  sue  red  ■ ligent  being  with  meditation,  reflection,  and 

Scriptures,  but  the  most  essential  and  coinpre-  i reasoning.  All  this  he  comprehends  m doc- 

heusiveforin  is  that  assumed  iu  the  Mosaic  Cov-  (rims,  which  ho  apprehends  and  believes  and 

enant  at  Sinai  which  becomes  the  Old  Covenant  * maintains  as  his  laith.  These  doctrines  will 

pre-eminently,  and  over  against  that  is  placed  embrace  the  three  general  topics  of  Ood,  of 

the  Xew  Covenant  of  the  Messiah  Jesus  Christ,  Man,  and  of  Redemption.  The  Covenant  still 

so  that  the  great  historical  division  becomes  further  has  to  do  with  man  as  a mitral  being, 

the  Theology  of  Me  Old  Covemtn*  and  the  Theology  imposing  moral  obligations  upon  him  with  ref- 

<>f  the  New  Covenant.  The  (formant  is  a union  I ereuce  to  God  and  man  and  the  creatures  of 
' I * 

and  communion  effected  between  God  and  man.  • God.  All  these  are  comprehended  under  the 
It  involves  n personal  relationship  which  it  general  term  Elides . These  distinctions  apply 
originates  and  maintains  by  certain  events  and  equally  well  to  all  the  periods  of  Divine  reve- 
institutions.  This  is  Religion.  The  Covenant  , lation  ; they  are  simple,  they  are  comprehen- 

aud  its  relations,  man  apprehends  as  an  intel-  1 sive,  they  are  all-pervading.  Briggs. 


Section  104. 

PREPARATION  FOR  AND  DESCENT  OF  JEHOVAH  UPON  SINAI. 

Exodus  10  : 10-25. 

Ex.  If)  10  And  the  Loan  said  unto  Moses,  Go  unto  the  people,  and  sanctify  them  to-day  and 

11  to  morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their  garments,  and  be  ready  against  the  third  day  : for 
the  third  day  the  Loud  will  come  down  in  the  sight  of  all  t lie  people  upon  Mount 

12  Sinai.  And  thou  slntlt  set  hounds  unto  the  people  round  about,  saying,  Take  heed 
to  yourselves,  that  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount,  or  touch  the  border  of  it  : whoso- 

13  ever  touehetli  the  mount  shall  be  surely  put  to  death  : no  hand  shall  touch  him,  hut 
he  shall  surely  be  stoned,  or  shot  through  ; whether  it  he  beast  or  man,  it  shall  not 

14  live  : wdien  the  trumpet  soimdeth  long,  they  shall  come  up  to  the  mount.  And 
Moses  went  down  from  the  mount  unto  the  people,  and  sanctified  the  people  ; and 

15  they  washed  their  garments.  And  he  said  unto  the  people,  Be  ready  against  the 
third  day  : come  not  near  a woman. 

1G  And  it  eame  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  when  it  wTas  morning,  that  there  were  tliun 
ders  and  lightnings,  and  a thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  a trumpet 

17  exceeding  loud  ; and  all  the  people  that  were  in  the  camp  trembled.  And  Moses 
brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  eamp  to  meet  God  ; and  they  stood  at  the  nether 

18  part  of  the  mount.  And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  smoke,  because  the  Lord 
descended  upon  it  in  tire  : and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  n fur- 

19  mice,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 

20  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake,  and  God  answered  him  by  a voice.  And  the 
Lord  came  down  upon  Mount  Sinai,  to  the  top  of  the  mount  : and  the  Lof.d  called 

21  Moses  to  the  top  of  the  mount  ; and  Moses  went  up.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Go  down,  charge  the  people,  lest  they  break  through  unto  the  Lord  to  gaze, 

22  and  many  of  them  perish.  And  let  the  priests  also,  which  eome  near  to  the  Lord, 

23  sanctify  themselves,  lest  the  Lord  break  forth  upon  them.  And  Moses  said  unto 
the  Lord,  Tim  people  cannot  come  up  to  Mount  Sinai  : for  thou  didst  charge  us, 

24  saying.  Set  bounds  about  the  mount,  and  sanetifv  it.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him. 
Go,  get  thee  down  ; and  thou  shalt  come  up,  thou,  and  Aaron  with  thee  : but  let 
not  the  priests  and  the  people  break  through  to  come  up  unto  the  Lord,  lest  he 

25  break  forth  upon  them.  So  .Moses  went  down  unto  the  people,  and  told  them. 

God  had  entered  into  covenant  wdth  his  pen-  i would  make  them  his  “peculiar  treasure.” 
pie.  Israel  was  now’  no  longer  a family  or  tribe.  And  all  the  people  had  said,  “ All  that  the  Lord 
They  had  begun  to  he  a great  nation.  God  I hath  spoken,  we  will  do.”  But  a people  that 
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is  to  be  the  Lord's  must  know  bis  will.  That 
will  he  is  now  to  make  known.  And  lie  pref- 
aces the  utterance  b v signs  which  indicate  that 
lie  is  great  utld  terrible  ill  his  holiness  ; a jeal- 
ous as  well  as  long  suffering  God.  Everything 
is  ordered  so  as  to  deepen  this  impression 
Two  days  are  given  to  cleansing.  Bounds  are 
set  so  that  neither  man  nor  beast  can  come  near 
the  mountain.  Then,  amid  thundering^  and  I 
lightnings,  the  quaking  of  the  mountain  and 
the  terror  of  the  people,  the  Loi’d  descends. 
A n. 

Preparation  for  the  Thiro  Day  (verses  10-15). 

10.  They  were  about  to  approach  a holy  God, 
a God  of  inhnite  purity,  who  cannot  bear  any 
unclean  thing  in  his  presence,  and  therefore 
they  were  to  take  care  that  no  defilement  was  I 
upon  them,  't  hey  were  to  wash  their  clothes 
and  preserve  their  persons  free  from  all  impu- 
rity. Not  that  there  was  any  intrinsic  virtue  in  | 
mere  external  ablutions  and  abstinences  : they  i 
were  to  do  this  in  token  <>f  their  cleansing  them 
selves  from  all  sinful  pollutions.  Bash. 

1*2.  By  what  follows  in  verse  23  it  appears  that 
this  command  of  setting  hounds  was  meant  of 
placing  a material  fence  around  the  bottom  of 
the  actual  rise  of  Sinai,  so  that  the  people  could 
not  break  through.  A[f. 

1*1.  If  a man  or  a beast  should  break  through 
the  prescribed  limits  and  advance  toward  the 
mountain,  they  were  to  slay  him  on  the  spot  by 
casting  stones  or  shooting  darts  at  him  from  a 
distance.  What  a speaking  commentary  upon 
God’s  estimate  of  presumptuous  sin  ! Bash. 

See  the  difference  of  God's  carriage  to  men 
in  the  Law  and  in  the  Gospel  : here,  the  very 
hill  where  he  appeared  may  not  be  touched  of 
the  purest  Israelite  ; there,  (he  hem  of  his  gar 
ment  is  touched  by  the  diseased  woman,  yea, 
his  very  face  was  touched  with  the  lips  of 
Judas  : here,  the  very  earth  was  prohibited  them 
on  which  he  descended  ; there,  his  very  body 
and  blood  is  proffered  to  our  touch  and  taste. 
Oh,  the  marvellous  kindness  of  our  God  ' IIow 
unthankful  are  we,  if  we  do  not  acknowledge 
this  mercy  above  his  ancient  people  ! They 
were  his  own  ; yet  strangers,  in  comparison  of 
our  liberty.  It  is  our  shame  and  sin,  if,  in  these 
means  of  eiitireness  we  be  no  better  acquainted 
with  God,  than  they  which  in  their  greatest 
familiarity  were  commanded  aloof.  Up.  11. 

Jehovah  Descends  itun  the  Mocnt  (verses 
lh  25). 

\s  the  people  gazed  on  it,  “ Mount  Sinai 
was  altogether  on  smoke."  That  vast  isolated 


| mountain-block— two  miles  in  length  and  one 
I in  breadth  -seemed  all  on  fire  ! As  “ the  smoke 
j of  a furnace"  it  rose  to  heaven,  “ and  the  whole 
■ mount  quaked  greatly,"  and  “ there  were  thun- 
ders and  lightnings,"  and  “ the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  exceeding  loud.”  But,  more  awful 
than  any  physical  signs,  **  Jehovah  came  down 
upon  Mount  Sinai."  A.  E. 

The  account  of  the  way  in  which  God  sip 
peared  and  of  what  he  did,  is  worthy  of  him, 
and  quite  in  harmony  with  the  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  revelation  at  this  stage.  The  tw'o  great 
est  phenomena  of  nature,  sea,  and  mountain, 
obey  his  will  and  bow  before  his  glory  ! The 
sea  divides  ; the  mountain  trembles.  Both 
become  scenes  of  the  display  of  his  righteous 
power.  By  the  sea  his  might  as  judge  is  re- 
vealed upon  his  enemies  ; on  the  mountain, 
his  might  and  authority  as  Itnler  and  Legislator 
for  the  people.  Through  the  act  of  giving  the 
Law,  Jehovah  comes  personally  before  the  peo- 
ple as  their  King  and  Lord,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  majesty.  That  they  might  be  thrown  upon 
him,  and  not  be  engrossed  again  with  worldly 
affairs,  Israel  is  not  led  directly  to  Canaan,  but 
by  long  journeys  through  the  desert.  He  under- 
takes, as  the  wilderness  is  without  food  and 
without  a road  (the  simplest  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion) to  feed  the  people  with  manna  and  to  lead 
them  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  so  that 
they  may  be  pointed  to  him  directly,  and  ac- 
customed to  the  thought  of  him.  Therefore 
I was  the  wonder-w’orkiiig  grace  of  God  thus  daily 
visible  throughout  the  long  inarch  in  the  wil- 
derness, on  the  earth  bv  the  manna,  in  heaven 
by  the  cloudy,  fiery  pillar.  Auberlen . 

The  great  miracle  of  Judaism  was  the  Divine 
j institution  of  the  religion.  “ The  earth  shook 
and  the  heavens  also  dropped  in  the  presence 
of  God."  The  devouring  fires  of  Sinai  pro- 
claimed the  deliverance  of  the  Law’  of  Moses, 
The  apparition  of  the  Deity— an  apparition 
without  similitude — rested  before  the  eye  of 
mortal  man.  Two  millions  of  human  witnesses 
attested  and  trembled.  From  amidst  the  dense 
cloud  hanging  on  the  mountain,  **  the  voice  of 
the  words"  established  Judaism.  On  this  aw- 
ful revelation  to  a whole  people  rests  the  foun- 
dution  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  Law  of  Moses. 
1>'  IsrmTt. 

10.  And  it  cairn*  to  puss  mi  flic  third 
dny.  The  eventful  day  at  length  arrived,  the 
sixth  of  the  month  Sivan.  and  the  fiftieth  after 
the  departure  from  Egvpt.  The  morning  was 
ushered  in  with  terrible  thunders  and  light 
rungs,  and  a cloud  of  deep  lowering  darkness 
resting  upon  the  summit  of  the  mount.  The 
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heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  elements  conspired 
to  sigoalize  the  advent  of  the.  Creator  and  Lord 
of  the  universe  to  this  part  of  his  dominions. 
Nearly  every  object  of  grandeur  and  awe  of 
winch  we  can  conceive,  enters  mio  the  descrip- 
tion. Thunder,  lightning,  tempest,  tile  black- 
ness of  darkness,  smoke,  tire,  eartlnpiake,  and 
the  trumpet  of  God  ! Never  till  the  light  of  the 
hist  morning  shall  dawn,  and  the  trump  of  the 
archangel  shall  peal  its  summons  to  arouse  the 
dead,  will  such  a spectacle  be  again  witnessed 
on  earth.  A deep  moral  impression  in  regard 
to  the  Law  about  to  bo  delivered  was  to  be  pro- 
duced. Everything  accordingly  was  so  ordered 
as  to  afford  the  most  striking  display  of  the 
glorious  majesty  of  the  Lawgiver,  to  point  out 
the  character  of  the  Law  in  its  strictness  and 
rigor,  and  its  tremendous  penalty. 

The  people  trembled.  When  a sound 
was  heard,  shrill  and  piercing  like  t lie  notes  of 
a trumpet,  hut  rising  above  the  peals  and  the 
crash  of  the  thunder,  no  wonder  that  the  im- 
pression upon  the  people  was  terrific  beyond  all 
conception.  No  wonder  that  the  terms  “ voice 
of  the  archangel  and  trump  of  God”  should 
have  arisen  from  this  incident  of  the  dread 
phenomena  which  struck  the  senses  of  assem 
bled  Israel  at  the  base  of  the  holy  mount  ; and 
that  the  Scriptures  associate  the  sound  of  a 
great  trumpet  with  the  awful  occurrences  of  t lie 
day  of  judgment,  of  which  the  giving  of  the 
Law  from  Sinai  was  intended  to  be  a faint  type 
and  shadow. 

If),  bod  answered  by  a voice.  Their 
hearing  with  their  own  ears  the  voice  of  God 
»peakiug  to  his  servant,  would  utterly  cut  oft' 
all  future  pretext  for  saying  that  Moses  palmed 
upon  them  a system  of  laws  and  statutes  of  his 
own  devising,  or  imposed  upon  their  credulity 
in  any  way  whatever.  In  affirming  this  they 
would  be  witnesses  against  themselves.  They 
had  a demonstration  that  the  Laws  to  which 
they  were  required  to  submit,  were  promulgated 
from  the  highest  authority  in  the  universe,  of 
which  Moses  was  merely  the  ministering  medi- 
ator. Bush . 

Never  was  so  great  a congregation  called  to- 
gether, and  preached  to,  at  once,  as  this  was 
here.  No  one  man's  voice  could  have  reached 
so  many,  but  the  voice  of  God  did. 

Now,  at  length,  is  come  that  memorable  day, 
that  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  that  day  of  judg- 
ment, in  which  Israel  heard  (he  voire  of  (he  Lord 
Oot1  speaking  to  them  out  of  (he  midst  of  the  fire, 
and  lived  {De.  4 ; 33).  Never  was  there  such  a ser- 
mon preached,  before  or  since,  as  this  which  was 
here  preached  to  the  Church  in  the  wilderness. 


| The  Preacher  was  God  himself  (verse  18)  ; 77<e 
1 Lord  descended  in  fire , and  (verse  20),  The  Lord 
came  do  ton  upon  Mount  j Sinai.  The  »S  hekinah,  or 
Glory  of  the  Lord,  appeared  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people  ; he  shined  forth  from  Mount  Tarun, 
with  (en  thousands  oj  his  saints  (De  33  : 2)  that 
is,  attended,  as  the  Divine  Majesty  always  is, 
with  a multitude  of  the  holy  angels,  who  were 
both  to  girace  the  solemnity  and  to  assist  it. 
Hence  the  Law  is  said  to  be  given  by  (he  disposi- 
tion of  antjels  (Acts  7 : 53).  The  pulpit  (or  throne 
rather)  was  Mount  Sinai,  hung  with  a thick  cloud 
\ (verse  16),  covered  with  smoke  (verse  18),  and 
1 made  to  quake  greatly.  Nov  it  was  that  the 
j earth  trembled  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord , and 
the  mountains  skipped  like  rams  (Ps.  114  : 4,  7)  ; 
I that  Sinai  itself,  the  rough  and  rocky,  melted  from 
i before  (he  Lord  God  of  Israel  (Judg.  5 : 5).  Now 
it  was  that  the  mountains  saw  him,  and  trembled 
(Ilah.  3 : 10).  H. 

God  was  ever  wonderful  in  his  works  and  fear- 
I ful  in  his  judgments  ; butlie  was  never  so  terri- 
I ble  in  the  execution  of  his  will,  as  now  in  the 
promulgation  of  it.  Here  was  nothing  but  a 
majestical  terror  in  the  eyes,  in  the  ears  of  the 
Israelites  ; as  if  God  meant  to  show  them  by 
this  how  fearful  he  could  be.  Here  was  the 
trumpet  of  God  drowning  the  thunder  claps,  the 
voice  of  God  outspeaking  the  trumpet  ; the 
j cloud  enwrapping,  the  smoke  ascending,  the 
lire  darning,  the  mount  trembling,  Moses  climb 
ing  and  quaking,  paleness  and  death  in  the  face 
of  Israel,  uproar  in  the  elements,  anil  all  the 
! glory  of  heaven  turned  into  terror.  And  if  the 
Law  were  thus  given,  how  shall  it  be  required  ? 
If  such  were  the  proclamation  of  God’s  stat 
utes,  what  shall  the  sessions  he  ? I see  and 
tremble  at  the  resemblance.  To  the  one,  Moses, 
that  climbed  up  that  hill  and  alone  saw  it,  says, 

| “ God  came  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints 
in  the  other,  “ thousand  thousands  shall  min- 
ister to  him,  and  ten  thousand  thousands  shall 
| stand  before  him.”  In  the  one,  Mount  Sinai 
, only  was  on  a dame  ; all  the  world  shall  be 
so  in  the  other.  In  the  one,  there  were  tire, 
smoke,  thunder  and  lightning  ; in  the  other,  a 
fiery  stream  shall  issue  from  him,  wherewith  the 
heavens  shall  be  dissolved  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  away  with  a noise.  O God,  how 
powerful  art  thou  to  indict  vengeance  upon  sin 
ners,  who  didst  thu3  forbid  sin  ! and  if  thou 
wert  so  terrible  a Lawgiver,  what  a Judge  shalt 
thou  appear  ! Bp.  II. 

If  he  was  dreadful  at  Sinai,  coming  in  threat- 
ening dames  to  promulgate  his  Law  ; what  must 
he  be  “ coming  in  darning  fire  to  take  vengeance 
on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not 
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the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  < Mirist  !’ ’ Basil. 

For  even  in  Calvary,  Sinai  is  not  forgotten. 

'I'll o ste]»s  of  the  earthquake  are  felt  beneath  t lie* 
Cross,  thiek  darkness  overshadows  it,  a piercing 
voice  that  tells  of  the  fearful  evil  of  sin  descends 
from  it,  and  we  are  addressed  in  the  Gospel  : 

■ ' Wherefore  let  ns  have  grace  whereby  we  may 
serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly 
fear  : for  our  God  is  a consuming  lire/’  Kn\ 

The  Law  was  given  in  ail  awful  manner  to 
make  all  sensible  how  great  that  authority, 
power,  and  justice  was,  that  stood  engaged  to 
exact  the  fulfilment  of  this  Law,  and  to  see  it 
fully  executed  : and  how  strictly  God  would 
require  the  fulfilment  : and  how  terrible  his 
wrath  would  be  against  every  breaker  of  it  ; that 
men,  being  sensible  of  these  things,  might  have 
a thorough  trial  of  themselves,  and  might  prove 
their  own  hearts,  and  know  liow  impossible  it 
is  for  them  to  have  salvation  by  the  works  of 
the  Law,  and  might  see  the  absolute  necessity 
they  stood  in  of  a mediator.  We  regard  this  Law 
now’  given  at  Mount  Sinai  not  as  the  covenant  of 
works,  but  as  a rule  of  life  ; so  it  is  made  use  of 
by  the  Redeemer  as  a directory  to  his  people, 
to  show  them  the  way  in  which  they  must  walk 
as  they  would  go  to  heaven  : fora  way  of  sincere 
and  universal  obedience  to  this  Law  is  the  nar 
row  way  that  leads  to  life.  lybcards. 

20-2-1.  Moses,  called  of  God,  ascended,  fol- 
lowed bv  the  eager  eyes  of  the  multitude,  up 
into  the  cloud  ; only,  however,  to  be  sent  down 
again,  to  take  yet  stronger  precautions  lest  any 
one,  through  ignorance  or  rashness,  might  break 
through  t lie  bounds  and  perish.  W.  M.  T. 

*20.  All  the  verbs  here  should  be  rendered  in 
the  pluperfect  tensp,  “ had  come  down  ” “ had 
called, ’*  ‘‘had  gone  up,”  and  the  whole  verse 
considered  ns  parenthetical.  The  scope  of  it  seems 
to  be,  to  inform  us  how  it  happened  that  Moses 
was  in  a situation  to  hold  tins  intercourse  with 
Jehovah  ; for  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings  did  God  communicate 
with  Moses  while  ho  remained  among  the  peo- 
ple below,  lie  was  invariably  called  up  to  the 
summit,  or  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Bush . 

When  we  think  of  Moses  coming  so  near  to 
Jehovah  in  Ins  majesty  wielding  the  terrific 
agencies  of  Hood  and  storm  and  tire,  of  dark- 
ness and  lightning  and  the  voice  of  trumpet  ex- 
ceeding loud — Mount  Sinai  rocking  beneath  his 
feet,  and  Moses  alone  drawing  near  the  Awful 
Presence  and  talking  with  God  face  to  face  there 
— what  shall  we  say  of  the  possibilities  of  com- 
munion between  man  and  Ins  Maker?  What 
ever  speculations  we  may  have  as  to  the  means 


' and  methods  by  which  the  thought  of  God  was 
borne  to  the  mind  of  Moses  and  the  thought  of 
Moses  to  the  mind  of  God,  the  great  fact  of 
mminnnion  ot'  mind  with  mind  thought  meet 
iug  thought—  of  command  from  the  superior 
party,  received  and  obeyed  by  the  inferior— is 
on  tlie  outer  face  of  the  whole  history  and  ad- 
mits of  no  question.  God  can  speak  to  man  so 
that  man  shall  know  the  voice  to  be  His  and 
comprehend  perfectly  its  significance.  Rela 
tions  of  obedience,  confidence,  and  love  on  the 
part  of  man  toward  his  Maker  are  established, 
and  God  meets  them  with  appropriate  manifes 
tations  of  his  favor.  This  great  fact  is  one  of 
lolling  significance  in  the  whole  province  of 
(’hristian  experience.  Its  significance  cannot 
terminate  with  the  present  life,  but  must  pass 
! on  to  be  unfolded  far  more  gloriously  in  the 
I revelations  of  the  eternal  world.  “ It  doth  not 
yet  appear”  [in  all  points]  “ what  we  shall  be” 
—but  it  does  appear  that  God  has  made  us  capa- 
ble of  exceedingly  intimate  relations  to  himself 
— as  we  shall  know  more  perfectly  when  we 
shall  see  as  we  are  seen  and  know  as  also  we 
are  known.  H.  C. 

22,  Let  flic  priests  sanctify  tlicin- 
s elves.  There  were  ]>r tests  among  the  He- 
i brews  before  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons.  Though  their  functions  might  be  sus 
pended  while  under  persecution  in  Egypt,  yet 
the  persons  existed  whose  right  and  duty  it  was 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  God.  Moses  requested 
liberty  from  T’haraoh  to  go  into  the  wilderness 
to  sacrifice  ; and  had  there  not  been  among  the 
people  both  sacrifices  and  priests,  the  request 
itself  must  have  appeared  nugatory.  Sacrifices 
1 fmiu  the  heifmnimj  had  constituted  an  essential 
part  of  the  worship  of  God  ; and  there  certainly 
were  priests  whose  business  it  was  to  offer  them 
to  God,  before  the  giving  of  the  Law  ; tliongh 
this  for  especial  reasons  was  restricted  to  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  after  the  Law  had  been  given. 
\s  sacrifices  bad  not  been  offered  for  a consid- 
erable time,  the  priests  themselves  were  con- 
sidered in  a state  of  impurity  ; and  therefore 
God  requires  that  they  also  should  be  purified 
for  the  purpose  of  approaching  the  mountain. 

, A.  C. 


There  is  a tradition  current  among  the  Jews 
that  the  Law  was  given  upon  Mount  Sinai  on 
the  fiftieth  day  from  the  date  of  the  Exodus  ; 
1 and  there  seems  every  reason  to  accept  it, 
Sinai  then  was  the  Pentecost  of  the  old  dispen- 
i sation.  And  conversely,  Pentecost  is  the  Sinai 
, of  the  new.  Fifty  days  after  the  slaying  of  the 
! paschal  lamb  thero  was  the  coming  down  of  the 
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Holy  One  upon  the  mount.  Fifty  days  after 
“ Christ  uur  Passover  was  sacrificed  for  us”  the 
Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the  Church  met  to- 
gether mi  that  mount  of  ordinances  in  the  upper 
room.  The  inner  relations  of  the  two  events 
will  lie  clearly  discerned  by  an  examination  of 
that  passage  in  Jeremiah  which  is  quoted  with 
so  much  effect  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  : 
“ Iieliold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  T 
will  make  a New  Covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah  : not  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  which  3 made  with 
their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I took  them  by  the 
hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ; 
which  my  covenant  they  brake,  although  I was 
an  husband  unto  them,  saith  the  Lord  : but  this 
shall  be  the  covenant  that  I will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel  ; After  those  clays,  saith  the 
Lord,  I will  put  my  Law  in  their  inward  parts, 
and  write  it  in  their  hearts”  (Jer.  31  : 31-33). 
This,  as  we  all  know',  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  On  the  Pentecostal  day  of  the  Old  Cov- 
enant, Jehovah  came  down  from  heaven  to  re 
veal  himself  as  the  Holy  One,  and  give  his  Law 
to  his  redeemed  people  ; on  the  Pentecostal  day 
of  the  New  Covenant  in  like  manner  he  de- 


| scended  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
write  his  Law,  “ not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in 
the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart  " — the  hearts  of 
all  who  were  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the 
Great  Sacrifice  which  had  been  ottered  up  on 
Calvary  ; and  this  seems  to  have  been  m tlx* 
mind  of  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  : “ The  Law 
, of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made 
me  free  from  the  I jaw  of  sin  and  death”  (Horn. 
S : 2).  And  just  as  the  holy  Law  was  securely 
kept  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  within  the  holi- 
est of  all  ; so  has  the  Holy  Ghost  remained  in 
the  midst  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  Saviour’s  promise.  So  too  every  true 
believer  nliould  have  in  his  inmost  heart  a shrine 
for  the  Holy  One,  who  comes  to  dwell  in  us  in 
the  blessed  fulness  of  Pentecostal  grace.  Thus 
and  thus  only  can  we  realize  the  fulfilment  of 
those  ‘‘great  and  precious  promises,”  which 
I were  given  of  old  to  Israel,  and  of  which  we 
who  believe  in  Christ  are  the  true  heirs  ; thus 
» and  thus  only  can  we  prove  ourselves  to  be  “a 
I chosen  generation,  a rojal  priesthood,  a holy 
nation,  a peculiar  people,  to  show  forth  the 
praises  of  him  who  hath  called  us  out  of  dark* 

! ness  into  his  marvdlous  light.”  J.  M.  G. 


Section  105. 

MORAL  LAW:  “ GOD  SPAKE.”  MEANING  OF  “THE  TEN  WORDS.”  DIVISION 
INTO  TABLES.  TWO  COPIES  OF  THE  DECALOGUE.  ITS  CHARACTER  AND 
PERPETUITY.  RELATION  OF  MORAL  LAW:  J.  TO  TI1E  CEREMONIAL:  2.  40 
THE  PROMISE  ; 3.  TO  CHRIST.  RELATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  TO  THE  LAW. 

Exodus  20  : 1.  De.  4 : U-I3  ; 5 : 22. 

Ex.  20  1 And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying, 

De.  4 II  And  ye  came  near  and  stood  under  the  mountain  ; and  the  mountain  burned  with 

12  fire  unto  the  heart  of  heaven,  with  darkness,  cloud,  and  thick  darkness.  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  : ye  heard  the  voice  of  words,  but 

13  ye  saw*  no  form  ; only  ye  heard  a voice.  Ami  he  declared  unto  you  his  covenant, 
which  he  commanded  you  to  perform,  even  the  Ten  Commandments  ; and  he  w*rote 
them  upon  tw*o  tables  of  stone. 

De.  5 22  These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your  assembly  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  darkness,  with  a great  voice  : ami  he  added 
no  more.  And  he  wrrote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone,  and  gave  them  unto  me. 

Definitely  conceive  this  natural  scenery  of  a ] the  foot  of  the  gentle  slope  some  fifteen  hnn- 
plain  sloping  gradually  down  for  a mile  in  dred  feet  in  height,  seeming  to  one  standing 
width,  extending  twro  miles,  with  crescent  shape  near — for  such  is  ever  the  impression  from  gaz 
in  length,  as  a huge  amphitheatre,  with  the  ing  directly  upward  from  the  foot  of  a lofty 
dark,  perpendicular  cliff  of  granite  rising  from  I crag— to  tower  ” up  to  the  midst  of  heaven,” 
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while  the  loose,  black,  ragged  masses  of  granite  f 
appear  ready  to  let  go  their  hold  on  the  side  of 
the  crag  and  drop  into  the  plain  beneath.  As 
Israel  is  waiting  iu  solemn  expectation  this 
morning,  behold,  the  immense  pillar  ot'  cloud, 
that  hitherto  has  guided  their  march,  is  ob- 
served to  rise  slowly  and  majestically.  It  as- 
cends upward  anil  upward  to  the  midst  of  : 
heaven.  Then  it  moves  toward  the  lofty  sum- 
mit and  covers  Sinai  as  a cloud.  Thereupon 
the  lightnings  begin  to  llash  from  the  cloud  and 
the  thunders  roll  terrifically,  causing  the  earth 
to  tremble  under  their  feet.  Then  the  clang  of 
the  mighty  signal  trumpet  calls  forth  all  the  ; 
hosts  of  Israel  from  their  camp.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Moses  and  their  leaders,  they  ap- 
proach near  the  font  of  the  dark  cliff,  and  the 
myriads  are  arranged,  row  upon  row.  in  serried  j 
ranks  of  two  miles  in  length.  They  stand  in 
breathless  silence,  for  every  spirit  is  awe-struck. 
As  the  thunders  at  length  cease,  and  the  voice 
of  the  trumpet  is  hushed,  suddenly  there  hursts  j 
forth  from  the  darkness  on  the  summit  an  artic- 
ulate voice,  loud  as  the  voice  of  the  thunders 
and  the  trumpet. 

" And  God  Spake." 

Distinctly  and  audibly  tbe  voice  of  Jehovah 
himself  spake  to  the  assembled  nation — issuing 
from  the  Glory  on  the  summit  of  Sinai.  The 
inspired  lawgiver  forty  years  afterward  de- 
clares, " The  Lord  talked  with  you  face  to  face 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  These  words  the 
Lord  spake  unto  all  your  assembly  in  the  mount 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of 
the  thick  darkness  with  a great  voice,  ami  he 
added  n o mote.  And  lie  wrote  them  on  two 
tables  of  stone  and  delivered  them  unto  me." 
Thus  the  very  mode  of  the  revelation  of  this 
Law,  in  view  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver,  set  it  apart 
to  itself  as  above  all  the  revelations  made 
through  Moses.  S K Moses  adds  else- 

where, " For  ask  now'  of  the  days  that  are  past, 
which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God 
created  man  upon  the  earth,  and  ask  from  the 
one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether 
there  hath  been  any  such  tiling  as  this  great 
thing  is  ; or  hath  been  beard  like  it?  Did  ever 
jtPop’e  hear  the  voire  n f God  speaking  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire , as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live?" 
flush. 

In  Acts  7 : oS  Stephen  affirms  that  Christ  was 
the  Jehovah  who  spake  to  Moses  iu  Mount 
Sinai  (see  also  l’s.  fif$  : 7,  h ; Eph.  4 : 8).  F». 

God  has  many  ways  of  speaking  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men  : by  his  Spirit,  by  conscience,  by 


providences,  by  his  voice  ; all  which  we  ought 
carefully  to  attend  to  ; but  he  never  spake,  at 
any  time  or  upon  any  occasion,  so  as  he  spake 
the  Ten  Commandments,  wbieh  therefore  we 
ought  to  hear  with  the  more  earnest  heed.  It 
was  not  only  spoken  audibly,  but  with  a great 
deal  uf  dreadful  pomp.  H. 

The  scenes  of  Sinai  were  a long  and  magnifi- 
cent step  of  progress  in  the  revelations  of  God 
to  men.  We  may  think  here  not  so  mueh  of 
the  external  surroundings— the  bringing  into 
service  of  all  the  grandest  agencies  of  nature  to 
impress  men  with  reverence  and  fear  and  awe, 
and  so  to  plant  the  more  deeply  in  their  souls 
the  idea  of  law  as  emanating  unmistakably  from 
the  Infinite  One  ; hut  we  may  consider  the  great 
fart  itself  of  a revealed  Laic.  It  is  surely  a point 
in  the  progress  of  God’s  revelations  of  himself 
second  to  nothing  that  has  gone  before— second 
to  nothing  in  all  the  ages  save  the  greater  mis- 
sion of  his  Son  for  the  purposes  of  redemption. 
God  revealing  to  man  a rule  of  duty  ; express- 
ing it  in  terms  at  once  so  simple  and  so  com- 
prehensive ; including  the  duties  we  owe  to 
God  on  the  one  hand  and  to  fellow-beings  on 
the  other  ; putting  it  on  permanent  record  ; ac- 
companying it  with  demonstrations  ot'  majesty 
and  glory,  endorsing  it  so  surely  and  so  sub- 
limely ; adjusting  it  so  nicely  in  harmony  with 
I the  intelligent  convictions  of  rational  minds, 
and  so  commending  it  to  everj*  man's  conscience 
as  intrinsically  and  eternally  right  : — truly 
the  promulgation  of  such  a law  through  such 
agencies  is  surpassingly  grand  and  glorious  ; 
and  is  oue  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  mareh  of 
God’s  revelations  of  himself  to  mortals.  H.  (\ 

The  Tm  Commandments  formed  a distinct  part  of 
Gail's  revelation.  They  were  spoken  by  God’s 
own  voice  from  the  midst  of  the  fire.  They 
only  were  thus  promulgated  ; "he  added  no 
more.”  They  were  wiitten  on  tables  of  stone. 
They  were  deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
These  facts  show  that  they  held  a distinct  place 
in  the  Law-giving  at  Sinai,  and  that  they  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ceremonial 
and  judicial  statutes,  subsequently  given.  The 
grounds  of  this  distinction  ; The  Decalogne  was  : 
(1)  An  epitome  of  universal  moral  truth.  (Si)  In- 
ternally complete  ns  such— the  first  table  laying 
down  our  duties  to  God,  as  respects  his  being, 
his  worship,  his  Name,  his  day,  his  human  rep- 
resentatives ; the  second  forbidding  all  injury 
to  our  fellow-men  (injuries  to  life,  property, 
chastity,  character),  while  requiring  by  impli- 
cation the  fulfilment  of  all  positive  duties,  and 
the  regulation  even  of  our  secret  thoughts.  (3) 
The  basis  of  the  covenant  with  Israel.  The 
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foundation  on  which  all  subsequent  legislation 
was  reaied,  Orr. 

The  Promulgation  of  the  Decalogue  from  the 
heights  of  Sinai,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  stands  before  us  as  an  instance 
that  is  better  tit  ted  than  any  other  which  might 
be  named,  a*  determinative  of  the  question  now 
moved  within  the  Church,  concerning  the  Ide- 
ality of  a Revelation,  authenticated  by  super- 
natural attestations.  There  needs  no  argument 
to  show  that,  if  the  Promulgation  of  the  Law 
from  the  heights  of  Sinai  took  place  in  the  man- 
ner affirmed  in  the  Mosaic  books- if,  indeed, 
then  aud  there  God  spake  these  words  ” from 
out  of  the  thick  darkness,’*  and  amid  the  blasts 
of  the  trumpet  ; if  it  he  so,  then  this  descent  of 
the  Almighty-  speaking  to  man,  earries  with 
it,  as  well  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the 
event,  as  its  more  proximate  conditions,  and  its 
next  following  consequences.  If  this  history  he 
true  as  to  its  centrat fact , it  must  be  true,  also, 
as  to  its  indispensable  conditions.  The  Sinaitie 
narrative  must  he  true  altogether,  or  it  must  be 
false  altogether.  I ask  a moment’s  attention  to 
the  central  fact. 

The  moht  unmarked  spot  on  earth’s  alluvial 
levels  might  have  been  chosen  as  the  scene  of 
the  event  of  which  we  read  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Exodus. 
But  it  was  otherwise  ordered,  and  a group  of 
mountains,  remarkable  beyond  any  other  else- 
where found,  was  singled  out  as  the  fittest  for 
so  great  an  occasion.  Thus,  therefore,  it  is 
that  the  enduring  continuity  of  local  traditions 
which  gives  a sort  of  indestructible  vitality  to 
the  names  of  places,  whether  they  be  important 
or  unimportant,  has  clustered  upon  this  moun- 
tain mass  with  a peculiar  strength,  as  if  it  should 
never  come  to  he  doubted  where  it  was  that  the 
Eternal,  the  King,  Immortal,  Invisible,  eame 
down  to  hold  converse— not,  as  often  hereto- 
fore, with  favored  men  apart  and  singly,  but 
now  with  a people  congregated  to  meet  him  at 
his  eall.  The  stern  sublimity  of  this  group  of 
jirecipices,  its  unchanging  conditions,  whieh 
neither  man  nor  nature  has  affected  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  have  preserved,  in  its  primeval  majesty, 
a scene  which  the  modern  traveller,  devout  or 
undevout,  acknowledges  as  signally  proper  for 
the  purpose  when  a nation  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  God.  Sinai,  in  its  aspect  as  the 
Hebrew  people  saw  it  when  it  was  crowned 
with  the  unquenchable  tires,  and  such  as  the. 
traveller  now  sees  it  in  its  unchanging  aspect  of 
sterile  majesty,  is  a scene  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose'to  which  then  it  was  made  subservient.  I 

The  Arabian  spearman,  as  if  heaven  had 
10 
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placed  him  there,  has  held  wateh  around  the 
heights  of  Sinai  these  thirty  centuries  and 
more  ; and  this  guard  has  been  conservative  of 
the  Sinaitie  tradition.  Throughout  the  ages  of 
the  Saracenic  history,  this  functionary-- whether 
intended  or  involuntary— has  held  the  memory 
of  the  one  event,  as  if  in  the  freshness  of  a re- 
cent recollection.  Yet  more  has  the  Law, 
spoken  frorq  Sinai,  lived  in  the  constant  heart 
and  in  the  obduracy,  too,  in  the  better  nature, 
in  the  noble  martyr  strength,  and  also  in  the 
senile  traditions,  and  in  the  daily  habitudes, 
and  in  the  ponderous  literature,  and  in  the 
speeeli  of  the  people,  whose  ancestors  then 
filled  the  wide  plain  at  the  foot  of  Sinai.  It  is 
the  same  people,  immovable  in  mind,  and  now, 
as  for  ages  past,  a witness  for  God  in  all  lands. 
Each  Jewish  heart  is  an  enduring  tablet  where- 
upon the  Sinaitie  words  are  anew  and  anew 
written— as  with  the  finger  of  God.  I.  T. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 

Name,  and  its  Meaning. 

The  Hebrew'  name  which  is  rendered  in  our 
Version  the  Ten  Commandments  oecurs  in  Ex. 
34  : 28  ; I)e.  4 : 13,  10:4.  It  literally  means  the 
Ten  Words.  In  Ex.  24  : 12,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments are  ealled  the  Laic , even  the  Command  went. 
They  are  elsew’here  called  the  Words  of  the  Cov 
enaut  (Ex.  34:28,  wffiere  the  strict  rendering 
would  be,  the  Words  of  the  Covenant,  even  the  Ten. 
Words),  the  Tables  of  the  Covenant  (De.  9 : 9,  11, 
]5),  and  simply  the  Covenant  (De.  4 : 13)  ; also  (he 
Ttcu  Tables  (De.  9 : 10,  17).  But  the  most  fre- 
quent name  for  them  in  the  Old  Testament  is, 
the  Testimony , or  the  Tico  Tables  of  the  Testimony . 
In  the  New  Testament  they  are  ealled  simply 
the  Commandments.  The  name  Decalogue  is 
found  first  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  wras 
commonly  used  by  the  Fathers  wrho  followed 
him.  Clark. 

What  wfe  call  the  “ Ten  Commandments, ’*  are 
currently  called  in  the  Hebrew  text  “ the  ten 
words’*  (see  Ex.  31  : 28  ; De.  10  : 4 ; 4 : 13,  the 
article  being  used  in  all  three  places).  The 
words  of  the  Hebrew'  stem  9 a.  w a,  commonly 
translated  by  the  English  verb  “command” 
and  its  derivatives,  are  not  currently  used  to 
denote  what  we  call  “ the  Ten  Commandments,” 
and  are,  perhaps,  not  even  once  used  distinc- 
tively in  this  meaning.  This  special  meaning 
of  the  word  “ commandment  ” is  purely  a mat- 
ter of  translation -usage,  and  not  of  Hebrew 
usage.  What  is  thus  true  of  the  term  com- 
mandment, as  applied  to  4i  the  ten  words,”  is 
perhaps  even  more  emphatically  true  of  the 
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term  “ law"  in  the  same  application.  We  are  j 
accustomed,  and  correctly,  so  far  as  the  ethical 
aspects  of  the  matter  are  concerned,  to  regard 
“ the  ten  words  ’ as  being  pre-eminently  the 
Law  of  Jehovah,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa-  , 
ment.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  Old  Testament 
nor  the  New  are  accustomed  to  apply  the  term 
Law  distinctively  to  “the  ten  words;”  it  is  , 
doubtful  whether  they  so  apply  it  in  even  a 
single  instance.  “ The  ten  words”  are  a por- 
tion of  the  commandments  of  Jehovah  ; they 
are  found  in  the  Law  of  Jehovah  ; they  are  an 


especially  important  part  of  the  Law  and  the  i 


commandments  ; but  it  is  not  according  to  bib- 
lical usage  to  call  them  either  by  the  name  law 
or  by  the  name  commandments.  This  is  the 
more  noteworthy  because  the  Bible,  instead  of 
signalizing  their  importance  by  applying  these 
two  names  to  them,  has  other  names  which  it 
uses  for  this  purpose.  It  speaks  of  “ the  two 
tables  of  the  testimony"  (Ex.  31  :I8;  32:15, 
etc.),  and  of  “ the  tables  of  the  covenant"  (De. 
9 : 9,  11,  15;  Heb.  9:4,  etc.).  The  Bible  re- 
gards “ the  ten  words,”  indeed,  as  precepts  to 
be  obeyed  ; but  it  far  more  prominently  regards 
them  as  the  foundation  and  evidence  of  specisil 
privileges  accorded  to  Jehovah’s  people — as  a 
charter  of  rights,  rather  than  a code  of  prohibi- 
tions. The  Law  was  kept  beside  the  ark,  the 
pot  of  manna  and  other  national  memorials,  be- 
fore the  ark,  but  only  the  two  tables  within  the 
ark  (1  Kings  8 : 9).  The  two  tables  were  kept, 
not  for  purposes  of  study  or  appeal  (it  was  death 
to  look  into  the  ark),  but  as  a testimony,  as 
sacred  Divine  credentials  ; the  Law,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  in  the  custody  of  the  priests 
and  elders  foi*  purposes  of  administration.  The 
two  tables,  in  the  ark,  with  the  mercy -seat  over 
them,  forming  the  central  object  of  the  sanctu- 
ary and  its  worship,  represent  the  moral  prin- 
ciple of  the  religion  of  Israel.  God's  covenant 
with  Israel,  as  with  any  man  in  all  time,  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  keeping  of  the  “ Ten  Command- 
ments ‘ yet  there  is  propitiation  for  the  re- 
pentant man,  who  is  conscious  of  sin  because 
lie  has  failed  to  keep  them.  This  twofold  sym- 
bol is  to  the  religion  of  the  Pentateuch  what 
the  life  and  death  of  Christ  are  to  Christianity 
— a fixed  standard  of  obligation,  coupled  with  a 
proclamation  of  forgiving  grace.  Beecher. 
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Oicision  into  Tables. 

We  know  that  the  Tables  were  two,  and  that 
the  Commandments  were  ten,  in  number.  But 
the  Scriptures  do  not,  by  any  direct  statements, 
enable  ns  to  determine  with  precision  how  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  severally  to  be  made  i 


out,  nor  how  they  are  to  be  allotted  to  the  Two 
Tables.  On  each  of  these  points  various  opin- 
ions have  been  held.  Cook. 

The  Ten  Commandments  were  engraved  on 
two  tables  of  stone  (Ex.  '3\  : 18),  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  tables  (32  : 15,  HI),  and  when  these 
were  broken  by  Moses,  as  significant  of  the  fact 
that  the  covenant  of  God  with  the  people  had 
been  broken  by  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf 
(32  : 19).  two  other  tables  of  stone  were  by  Di- 
vine direction  prepared  like  unto  the  first,  and 
the  Lord  wrote  the  commandments  upon  them 
afresh  (34  : 1).  We  are  nowhere  expressly  in- 
formed how  many  commandments  were  writ- 
ten on  each  of  the  tables.  The  most  equable 
division  of  the  matter  would  be  to  put  the  pref- 
ace, together  with  the  first  three  command- 
ments, in  the  first  table,  and  the  last  seven  in 
the  second.  The  original  tables  of  stone  upon 
which  they  were  written,  and  which  Moses  de- 
posited in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  were  still  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  8 :9). 
Probably  they  perished  together  with  the  ark 
when  the  temple  was  burned  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. But  if  monumental  evidence  is  worth  any- 
thing, the  text  of  these  commandments  is  be 
yond  dispute.  W.  H.  G. 

In  the  numerical  arrangement  and  distinction 
of  the  several  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  the 
Pomanists  differ  essentially  from  Protestants. 
The  Roman  Church  makes  but  one  command- 
ment of  the  first  two,  while  they  divide  the  tenth 
into  two,  making  the  first  sentence  of  that  com- 
mandment the  ninth.  The  motive  for  thus  ab- 
stracting the  second  commandment  from  the 
Decalogue  is  very  easily  imagined  on  the  part  of 
a chinch  which  gives  so  much  countenance  to 
image- worship  ; and  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
the  partition  of  the  tenth  into  two,  is  wholly  with 
a view  to  compensate  the  mutilation  by  leaving 
the  nominal  integrity  of  the  code  unimpaired. 
That  such  a disjunction  of  the  parts  of  the  tenth 
commandment  is  wholly  unauthorized  and  vio- 
lent, will  be  evident  upon  a comparison  of  the 
text  as  it  stands  in  Exodus  with  that  of  Deu- 
teronomy. In  the  one  the  coveting  of  a“  house” 
occurs  before  the  coveting  of  a “ wife  whereas 
in  the  other  the  order  is  reversed,  and  “ house" 
occurs  after  ‘ ‘ wife.”  If,  then,  the  Papal  division 
were  well  founded,  the  ninth  commandment  ac- 
cording to  the  one  reading  would  be,  “ Thou 
slialt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  house,"  and  ac- 
cording  to  the  other,  “ Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor’s  wife Such  a diversity,  it  appears 
from  Uallett’s  “ Notes  on  Scripture  Texts,”  ac- 
tually exists  in  some  of  the  Catechisms  and 
Manuals  of  the  Homan  Church.  Bush. 
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Tico  t.’opies  of  the  J)<ealoyne. 

In  addition  to  the  cap  if  af  the  Decaloyue  in  Ex. 
20,  which  is  evidently  the  original  and  authentic 
one,  we  have  a second,  and  in  some  respects  a 
different  copy,  in  De.  5.  The  differences  are 
merely  formal  and  for  the  most  part  imma-  1 
terial.  K. 

In  De.  5 : 7-21,  we  find  r ) r petit  ion  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  On  these,  as  the  basis  of  the 
covenant,  the  whole  legislation  rests,  and  there- 
fore  a rehearsal  of  them- is  a fitting  introduction 
to  a repetition  and  enforcement  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Theocracy.  Some  differences  appear  be-  i 
tween  the  statement  of  the  “ ten  words,”  as 
given  here  and  as  given  in  Ex.  20.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  fourth  commandment  that  these  are  to 
be  found.  It  begins  here  with  44  remember” 
for  “ keep  reference  is  made  to  the  command 
of  God  as  sanctioning  the  Sabbath,  which  is  1 
omitted  in  Exodus  ; a fuller  description  of  the 
animals  to  be  exempted  from  work  on  that  day 
is  given  ; the  words,  “ that  thy  manservant  and 
thy  maidservant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou.”  are 
added  ; and  in  place  of  a reference  to  the  rest- 
ing of  God  after  the  Creation  as  the  ground  of 
the  Sabbath  institute,  as  in  Exodus,  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
out  of  bondage  in  Egypt  as  a reason  why  the 
Lord  commanded  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
day.  In  the  fifth  commandment  there  are  two 
additions  here— the  one  of  the  words,  “ as  Je- 
hovah thy  God  hath  commanded  thee,”  and  the 
other  of  the  words,  “ that  it  may  go  well  with 
thee.”  In  the  tenth  commandment  the  first 
two  clauses  are  transposed,  “ desire”  appears 
in  place  of  “ covet  ” in  relation  to  " wife,”  and 
“ field  ” is  added  to  the  specification  of  objects. 
These  differences  are  of  little  moment.  The 
only  one  demanding  notice  is  that  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  where  different  reasons  are  as- 
signed for  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
two  reasons  assigned,  however,  are  perfectly 
compatible  ; the  one  is  fundamental  and  uni 
versally  applicable,  the  other  is  subsidiary  and 
special  in  its  application  ; the  one  is  a reason 
why  the  Sabbath  was  originally  instituted  and 
is  for  all  men,  the  other  is  a reason  why  it  was 
specially  and  formally  instituted  in  Israel  and 
was  especially  memorable  to  that  people.  In  a 
popular  address  to  them  it  seems  fitting  that 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former  should  be  the 
one  adduced.  As  a memorial  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt,  the  Sabbath  was  all  impor- 
tant to  them,  for  by  it  they  were  constantly  re- 
minded that  44  they  were  thereby  freed  from  tbe 
dominion  cf  the  world  to  be  a peculiar  posses- 
sion of  Jehovah,  and  so  amid  the  toil  and  trouble 


of  the  world  had  part  in  the  holy  rest  of  their 

God.”  Baum. It  was  also  fitting  in  a reca 

pitulatory  address  that  special  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  fact  that  what  the  Law  i-mnu  i 
ated  was  what  ” the  Lord  had  commanded.” 
The  addition  of  “ field  ” in  the  tenth  com- 
mandment is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  now, 
the  occupation  and  division  of  the  land  having 
begun,  the  people  were  about  to  have  what  tlmy 
had  not  before— each  his  own  property  in  land. 
In  the  tenth  commandment,  also,  there  is  a dif- 
ference in  the  two  accounts  worthy  of  notice. 
In  Deuteronomy  “ field  ” is  added  to  the  enu- 
meration of  objects  not  to  be  coveted,  and  the 
**  wife”  is  put  first  and  apart,  while  in  Exodus 
the  “ house”  precedes  the  “ wife,”  and  the  lat- 
ter ranks  with  the  rest.  In  Deuteronomy  aLo 
this  separation  of  the  wife  is  emphasized  by  a 
change  of  the  verb  : “ Xeither  shall  thou  desire 
thy  neighbor' s neither  shalt  thou  covet  thy 

ueitjhboi^s  house."  W.  L.  A. 

A mere  annalist  would  naturally  repeat  these 
laws  verbatim,  as  first  pronounced  on  Sinai. 
Dut  Moses  was  God’s  own  lawgiver,  filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  complete  a code  already  be- 
gun. And  hence,  in  his  case  alone,  there  might 
be  weighty  reasons  for  some  partial  change  in  the 
way  of  expansion  or  comment  when  the  Deca- 
logue was  republished.  In  the  preface  and  the 
first  three  commands  where  the  first  person  is 
used,  the  repetition  is  exact.  But  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  commandments  Moses  speaks  as  the 
Lawgiver,  and  renews  them  both  with  Divine 
authority,  adding  that  significant  clause,  “as 
the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee.”  A fresh 
reason  is  now  given  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  from  the  great  deliverance  and  re- 
demption w'bich  God  had  wrought  for  his  peo- 
ple Israel.  Such  a change  is  cpiite  natural,  and 
adds  to  the  force  of  this  repetition  of  the  Deca- 
logue, transferring  the  command  from  past  time 
1 to  time  present,  when  the  speaker  is  God’s  own 
inspired  messenger,  the  dying  Lawgiver  of  his 
people.  Instead  of  a mere  record  of  wdiat  had 
| occurred  forty  years  before,  it  now  becomes  a 
! present  voice  of  authority  from  the  living  God 
to  his  own  people.  And  nothing  else  than  the 
high  dignity  of  Moses  as  the  mediator  of  the 
Old  Covenant  can  fully  explain  this  transition 
from  the  simple  annalist  to  the  voice  of  authority 
1 and  tbe  tones  of  the  Legislator,  so  that  the 
change  increases  and  renews  the  impressiveness 
withont  impairing  the  authority  of  the  original 
message.  Hirks. 

Xegative  or  Prohibitory  Form  of  the  Preempts. 

The  predominantly  negative  character  is 
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rather  a testimony  to  their  deep  spiritual  im- 
port, as  confronting  at  every  point  the  deprav- 
ity and  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart.  The 
Israelites  then,  as  professing  believers  now,  ad- 
mitted by  Divine  grace  into  a covenant  relation 
to  God,  and  made  heirs  of  his  blessed  inheri- 
tance, should  have  been  disposed  of  themselves 
to  love  and  serve  God  ; they  should  not  even 
have  needed  the  stringent  precepts  and  binding 
obligations  of  law  to  do  so.  But  as  a solemn 
proof  and  testimony  how  much  the  reverse  was 
the  case,  the  Law  was  thrown  chieiiy  into  the 
prohibitory  form  : 14  Thou  slmlt  not  do  this  or 
that  as  much  as  to  say,  Thou  art  of  tliyself 
ready  to  do  it  — this  is  tLe  native  bent  of  thy  in- 
clination- but  it  must  be  restrained,  and  things 
of  a contrary  nature  sought  after  and  performed. 

Id  itself  the  Law  was  simply  the  revelation 
of  God’s  holiness,  with  its  circle  of  demands 
upon  the  faith,  love,  and  obedience  of  his  peo- 
ple : it  testified  of  what  was  in  his  heart  as  the 
invisible  Head  of  the  kingdom,  in  respect  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  those  who  should  be 
its  members.  But  the  testimony  it  thus  deliv- 
ered for  him  necessarily  involved  a testimony 
against  them,  because  of  the  innate  tendency  to 
corruption  which  existed  in  their  bosoms.  And 
this  incidental  testimony  against  the  sinfulness 
of  the  people — which  is,  at  the  same  time,  an 
evidence  of  the  Law's  inherent  spirituality  and 
goodness  has  its  reflection  in  the  very  form  of 
the  precepts  in  which  it  is  contained.  . , . It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  the  negative  commands 
include  in  them  the  injunction  of  the  contrary 
duties,  and  the  positive  commands  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  contrary  sins,  so  that  in  each  there 
is  something  required  as  well  as  forbidden. 
Further,  the  precept  which  forbids  the  external 
acts  of  sin,  forbids  likewise  the  imrard  desires 
and  motions  of  sin  in  the  heart  ; so  also  the 
precept  which  commands  the  external  acts  of 
duty,  requires  at  the  same  time  the  inward  feel- 
ings and  principles  of  holiness,  of  which  the 
external  acts  could  only  be  the  fitting  expres- 
sion. P.  I\ 

Character  ami  r*rp<  fait y <•/  the  Moral  Iauc. 

The  Jews  had  three  sorts  of  law.  They  had 
the  moral  law,  the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  civil 
law.  The  civil  law  existed  for  a time  ; its 
principles,  as  far  as  they  are  moral,  relate  to  all 
time.  The  ceremonial  law  lasted  till  Christ,  its 
end  and  its  object,  came.  But  the  moral  law, 
like  the  God  that  announced  it,  is  t lie  same 
yesterday,  to-dav,  and  forever.  This  law  was 
not  invented  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  only  enunci- 
ated there.  It  was  ever  true  ; it  is  now’  true  ; 


and  it  ever  will  be  true.  God's  enunciation  of 
it  on  Mount  Sinai  was  an  act  of  mercy  in  letting 
his  creatures  know  what  was  the  precise  exac- 
tion of  his  will,  and  what  would  be  the  highest 
conformity  to  that  will,  if  the  commands  in 
stone,  could  he  trnnsferied  to  the  heart,  and  be 
made  actual  and  real  in  the  life  imd  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind.  J.  C. The  moral  law*,  ex- 

pressed briefly  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  is 
that  part  of  the  Law  of  Moses  which  is  binding 
upon  nil  men,  and  at  all  times.  It  contains  a 
brief  view  of  what  is  ever  and  unchangeably 
right — light  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  right  for 
man  to  do  ; it  is  the  Law  that  should  be  en- 
graven upon  every  heart  ; it  should  ever  be  the 
standard  of  duty  ; and  every  man's  prayer  should 
be  that  his  heart  “ may  be  inclined  to  keep  it 

j alway,  even  to  the  end."  ML  G.  B. Though 

the  Mosaic  dispensation  be  now  at  an  end,  yet 
concerning  these  moral  precepts  of  it,  our  Sav- 
iour declares,  that*4  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in 
no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled  " 
(Matt.  5 : IS).  Accordingly  wc  find  both  him 
and  his  apostles  quoting  these  Ten  Command- 
ments as  matter  of  perpetual  obligation  to  Chris 
tians  ; who  are  now’,  as  the  Jew’s  were  formerly, 
“ the  Israel  of  God."  Ahp.  Seeker. 

In  every  mode  of  incidental  allusion,  and  of 
tho  most  solemn  and  formal  authentication, 
Christ,  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry, 
recognized  the  Decalogue,  and  also  the  summary 
of  it,  in  two  great  commandments,  as  the  Law 
of  God.  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world,  and 
the  Author  of  a spiritual  religion  for  all  nations, 
to  the  end  of  time,  Christ,  whose  word  is  our 
I warrant,  and  it  is  our  onhj  warrant  for  the  hope 
of  immortality,  establishes  his  mission,  and  he 
expressly  founds  his  religion  upon  the  Mosaic 
revelation  at  large  ; ami  he  does  so  in  an  em- 
phatic manner  upon  the  Sinaitic  Decalogue, 
lie  takes  this  Law  as  the  very  ground  of  that 
higher  and  more  spiritual  interpretation  which 
an  intimate  moral  code  demands.  The  several 
occasions  on  which  he  does  this  at  once  authen- 
ticate the  Mosaic  Canon,  and  expand  its  letter 
so  as  to  send  it  in  to  govern  the  thoughts  and 

intents  of  the  heart.  I.  T. Only  one  Law 

and  Testimony  was  ever  referred  to  by  our 
Lord  ; one  Law  of  Love  (Lev.  19  ; 18  ; De. 
0 : M.  Christ’s  words  illuminated  the  unity  and 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole  when  lie  said, 
“ On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the 
law  anti  tho  prophets.”  He  never  quoted  any 
other  code  nor  referred  to  any  other  lawgiver 
than  Moses.  Neither  did  his  disciples  nor  the 
apostles.  44  Master,  Moses  said”  (Matt.  *22  : 24)  ; 
44  Master,  Moses  wrote  to  us”  (Luke  20  ; 28)  ; 
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“ This  is  that  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  who  re- 
ceived the  living  oracles  to  give  unto  us”  {Acts 
7 :37).  Cheecer. Even  if  there  were  no  Pen- 

tateuch in  existence,  the  fart  of  the  (jtvimj  of  the 
Law  at  Sinai  thmujhthe  mtdiution  of  Moses  would 
be  more  firmly  established  than  any  other  fact 
of  ancient  history.  An  event  which  has  struck 
such  deep  roots  in  the  consciousness  of  a nation 
as  the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai  vests  upon  as 
sure  a foundation  as  the  existence  of  the  nation 
itself.  To  establish  this  conclusion,  we  do  not 
even  need  the  line  of  testimony  which  we  act- 
ually  possess,  and  which  reaches  back  to  the  | 
very  earliest  antiquity  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  K. 

The  Laws  of  the  Ten  Commandments  stood  out 
from  all  the  other  precepts  enjoined  under  the  1 
ministration  of  Moses,  and  were  intended  to  | 
form  a full  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  Law,  in  its  strict  and  proper 
sense.  No  doubt  many  of  the  other  precepts  \ 
teach  substantially  what  these  commandments 
did,  or  contain  statements  and  regulations  bear- 
ing some  way  upon  their  violation  or  observ- 
ance. Put  this  was  not  done  with  the  view  of 
supplying  any  new  or  additional  matter  of  ob- 
ligation ; it  was  merely  intended  to  explain  their 
real  import,  or  to  give  instructions  how  to  adapt 
to  them  what  might  be  called  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  State.  P.  F. 

Its  two  tables  are  a standing  declaration  of 
the  true  relation  between  morality  and  religion 
for  all  nations  and  ages.  The  fourth  com- 
mandment is,  in  its  principle,  no  exception  to 
this.  The  Decalogue  belonged  to  the  Israelites, 
not  because  the  truths  expressed  in  it  were  ex- 
clusively theirs,  but  because  it  was  revealed  to 

them  in  a special  manner.  Clark' . The  very 

order  of  the  precepts  is  suggestive.  First  come 
onr  duties  to  God,  and  then  those  to  our  fellow'  I 
men.  As  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  we  are  taught 
to  think  first  of  God’s  name  and  kingdom,  be- 
fore we  ask  anything  for  ourselves,  so  in  the  I 
Decalogue  our  obligations  tow’ard  God  are  first 
set  before  us,  and  then  those  under  which  we 
lie  to  our  fellow’-men.  The  earliest  thing  to  be 
sought  by  any  one  is  to  be  right  with  God,  and 
that  will  bring  him  into  harmony  with  men. 
Religion  is  the  foundation  of  morality.  The 
first  table  of  the  Law  is  the  root  and  trunk  of 
the  tree  ; the  second  is  the  outbranching,  efflor- 
escence, and  fruitage  thereof.  W.  M.  T. >io 

theory  of  morals  is  built  upon  the  deepest 
foundation  which  does  not  recognize  the  final 
ground  of  the  obligation  of  duty  in  the  voice  of  | 
God.  Duty  is  dtbitum — debt.  Who  is  the  credi- 
tor? Myself?  An  impersonal  lasv ? Society? 
No,  God.  The  practice  of  morality  depends,  , 


like  its  theory,  on  religion.  In  the  long  run, 
arid  on  the  wide  scale,  nations  and  periods 
which  have  lost  the  latter  will  not  long  keep  the 
former  in  any  vigor  or  purity.  He  who  begins 
by  erasing  the  first  commandment  will  sooner 
or  later  make  a clean  sweep  of  all  the  ten.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  wherever  there  is  true  wor- 
I ship  of  the  one  God,  there  all  fair  charities  be 
tween  man  and  man  will  flourish  and  fruit. 
The  two  tables  are  one  law.  Duties  to  God 
come  first,  and  those  to  man,  who  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  flow’  from  these.  A.  M. 

By  every  precaution  against  their  destruction 
and  by  every  honor  which  could  be  paid  to 
them,  God  seemed  to  intimate  what  a peculiar 
value  was  to  be  attached  to  this  central  code  of 
duty  ; as  though  he  w ould  imprint  on  Israel  ami 
on  us  this  great  truth,  that  no  rites  of  worship 
and  no  statutes  of  civil  jurisprudence  are  of 
worth  in  his  eyes  unless,  at  the  heart  of  them 
all,  there  lie  enshrined  and  observed  the  great 
maxims  of  spiritual  religion  and  of  everlasting 
rectitude.  It  is  morality  which  must  lie  at  the 
basis  of  national  order  and  prosperity.  It  is  re- 
ligion which  must  form  a foundation  for  national 
morals.  Both  religion  and  morality  must  live 
as  the  informing  soul  at  the  centre  of  a nation’s 
institutes,  if  the  nation  is  to  possess  true  vital 
ity.  Are  not  these  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
very  history  of  the  Decalogue,  and  by  its  posi 
tion  in  the  statiite  books  of  Israel  ? JJykes. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Josephus,  that  whereas 
other  legislators  had  made  religion  to  be  a part 
of  virtue,  Moses  had  made  virtue  to  be  a part  of 
religion.  Of  this,  among  all  other  indications, 
the  Ten  Commandments  are  the  most  remark- 
able and  enduring  example.  Delivered  with 
every  solemnity  of  which  place  and  time  could 
admit,  treasured  up  w’ith  every  sanctity  which 
religion  could  confer,  w’ithiu  tho  holiest  shrine 
of  the  holiest  of  the  holy  places— more  sacred 
than  altar  of  sacrifice  or  altar  of  incense— they 
yet  contain  almost  nothing  of  local  or  cere 
monial  injunction.  The  words  were  “ w’ritten 
by  the  finger  of  God,”  bnt  the  tables  were 
not  less  surely  fragments  hew’n  out  of  tho  rock 
r.f  Iloreb.  Hard,  stiff,  abrupt  as  the  cliffs  from 
which  they  w’ere  taken,  they  remain  as  the  firm, 
unyielding  basis  on  w’hich  all  true  spiritual  re- 
ligion has  been  built  up  and  sustained.  The 
Ten  Commandments,  in  letter  and  in  spirit, 
represent  to  us,  both  in  fact  and  in  idea,  the 
granite  foundation,  the  immovable  mountain  on 
which  the  w’orld  is  built  up  ; without  which  all 
theories  of  religion  are  but  as  shifting  and  tieet- 
ing  clouds  ; they  give  us  the  tw’o  homely  funda- 
mental law’s,  which  all  subsequent  revelation 
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has  bnt  confirmed  and  sanctified — the  law  of 
our  duty  townid  God,  and  i lie  law  of  our  duty 
toward  onr  neighbor.  A.  P.  S. 

It  is  a law  exclusively  religious  and  moral, 
which  only  busies  itself  about  the  duties  of  man 
to  God  and  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  admits, 
by  its  very  silence,  all  the  varying  forms  of  gov- 
ernment that  tile  external  or  internal  State  of 
society  may  seem  to  require.  Characteristic, 
grand,  and  original,  not  to  he  met  with  in  the 
primitive  laws  of  any  other  nascent  state,  and 
an  admirable  and  remarkable  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  origin  of  this  one  ! It  is  to  man's 
natural  and  his  moral  destiny  that  the  Deca- 
logue addresses  itself  ; it  is  to  guide  man’s  soul 
and  his  inmost  will  that  it  lajs  down  rules  ; 
whereas  it  surrenders  his  external,  liis  civil  con- 
dition  to  ail  the  varying  chances  of  place  and  of 
time.  Another  characteristic  of  this  law  is  not 
less  original  or  less  urgent.  It  places  God,  and 
man’s  duties  toward  God,  at  the  head  and  front 
ot  man’s  life  and  man’s  duties  ; it  unites  inti 
mately  religion  and  morality,  and  regards  them 
as  inseparable.  If  philosophers,  in  studying, 
discriminate  between  them  ; if  they  seek  in  hu- 
man nature  the  special  principle  or  principles 
(if  morality  ; if  they  consider  the  latter  by  itself 
and  apart  from  religion,  it  is  the  right  of  science 
to  do  so.  Put  still  the  result  is  but  a scientific 
work,  only  a partial  dissection  of  man’s  soul, 
addressed  to  only  one  part  of  its  faculties,  and 
bolding  no  account  of  the  entirety  and  the  re- 
ality of  tlie  soul's  life.  The  human  body,  taken 
as  one  whole,  is  by  nature  at  once  moral  and 
religions  ; the  moral  law  that  he  finds  in  him- 
self needs  an  author  and  a judge  ; and  God  is 
to  him  the  source  and  guarantee,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  morality,  Guizot. 

Thu  Law  of  God  is  not  a string  of  precepts  . 
it  is  a principle,  a spirit,  a unity.  It  encircles 
one  like  a ring  of  gold.  If  he  steps  over  it  at 
any  point,  he  goes  outside  of  it,  and  is  a trans- 
gressor as  really  as  though  he  should  break  it  in 
pieces  at  every  point.  J.  P.  T. 

The  hnr  is  to  hr  rrtj<mh<l  as  a unity.  It  is  not 
made  up  of  isolated  precepts.  Our  Saviour  de- 
clares that  it  is  summed  up  in  two  command- 
ments. And  the  apostle  reminds  us  that  “ Love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  love  to  God  the 
root,  and  love  to  man  tin*,  fruit.  Taking  them 
in  order,  the  first,  four  require  of  us  a love  that 
shall  worship  God  alone,  honoring  his  nature, 
revering  his  name,  and  guarding  his  rest  day  for 
his  special  service.  The  six  later  ones  enjoin 
love  to  man,  requiring  loyalty  in  the  home,  re- 
straint in  the  temper,  purity  of  the  body,  fidel- 
ity of  tlie  hand,  government  of  the  tongue,  un- 


i  selfishness  in  the  heart.  What  part  or  power 
of  our  being  is  there  that  is  not  held  in 
the  Law’s  comprehensive  grasp?  And  how 
deeply  it  strikes  ! It  is  a “ critic' ’ of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  No  super- 
ficial obedience  can  meet  its  claims.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  the  purpose  which  it  was  designed 
to  serve.  It  was  the  basis  of  Israel’s  national 
life  and  legislation.  It  was  for  the  instruction 
of  the  nations  round  abont.  And  though  it  was 
i set  on  a basis  of  redeeming  mercy,  it  was  de- 
signed to  awaken  the  conscience  to  a sense  of 
sin,  to  take  the  people  to  school,  and  thns  to 
become  their  child-guide  unto  Christ.  It  was 
a form,  written,  of  that  high,  that  holy,  that 
eternal  law  of  righteousness  which  is  the  same 
for  all  times,  all  places,  and  all  peoples  yea,  of 
that  Law  of  perfect  love  which  the  Divine  Being 
I fulfils  in  absolute  perfection,  and  after  which 
lie  would  have  his  creatures  conformed.  C.  C. 

If  men  loved  God  supremely,  there  would  be 
no  idolatry  upon  the  earth,  nor  any  of  its  atten- 
dant abominations  ; no  profaning  of  the  name 
of  God,  nor  making  a gain  of  godliness  ; no 
perjuries  nor  hypocrisies,  no  pride  nor  self-com- 
placency under  the  smiles  of  Providence  ; no 
1 murmuring,  sullenness,  no  suicide  under  its 
frowns.  Love  would  render  it  men’s  meat  and 
drink  to  obey  God,  and  they  would  take  every- 
thing well  at  liis  hands.  And  if  they  loved  their 
fellow-creatures  as  themselves,  there  would  bo 
no  wars  between  nations  ; no  strifes  between 
neighbors  ; no  intolerance  nor  persecuting  bit- 
terness in  religion  ; no  deceit  nor  overreaching 
in  trade  ; there  would  be  no  murders,  thefts 
nor  robberies  ; no  cruelty  in  parents  or  mas 
t.ers  ; no  ingratitude  nor  disobedience  in  cbil 
dren  or  servants  ; no  uukindness  nor  treachery 
between  friends  ; no  jealousies  nor  bitter  con- 
tentions in  families — in  short,  none  of  those 
streams  of  death,  one  or  more  of  which  flow 
through  every  vein  of  society,  and  poison  its 
enjoyments.  Andrew  Fuller . 

Its  contents  are  just  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Thet>  enjoin  only  wnat  is  right  ; they  forbid 
only  what  is  wrong.  They  err  neither  in  excess 
nor  in  defect.  No  error  or  incongruity  can  be 
j detected  from  beginning  to  end.  The  ground 
that  is  covered  takes  in  all  the  relations  and  in- 
terests of  man,  the  recognition,  the  worship, 
the  reverence,  and  the  proportion  of  time  ho 
j owes  to  God,  all  relative  duties  arising  from  the 
j family,  the  household  and  the  state,  the  regard 
due  to  the  life,  the  domestic  circle,  the  property, 
and  the  good  name  of  one’s  neighbor  ; and  then 
tlie  whole  winds  up  with  a precept  that  shows 
that  thought  as  well  as  speech  and  act  is  in- 
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eluded  in  the  obligation.  No  modern  theory  of  I 
practical  ethics  discloses  any  duty  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  Siuaitie  summary.  That  sum- 
mary is  suited  to  all  lands,  all  races,  all  times, 
all  states  of  society.  It  contains  nothing  that 
is  sectional,  or  national,  or  fortuitous,  or  tem- 
porary. It  is  addressed  to  man  as  man  every- 
where and  always.  It  lays  hold  of  Jew  and 
Greek,  Barbarian  and  Scythian,  male  and  fe- 
male, bond  and  free,  high  and  low,  all  nations, 
all  classes  without  exception  ; for  whatever 
other  differences  obtain,  all  stand  upon  the 
same  footing  as  rational,  responsible  beings,  ! 
and  alike  need  some  authoritative  directory  of 
conduct.  . . . The  perfection  of  the  Decalogue 
may  be  argued  from  its  manifest  reasonable- 
ness. If  there  be  no  God,  then  religion  does 
not  exist,  and  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  sacred  pre- 
cepts ; but  if  there  be  a God,  the  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  sole  ruler  of  the  children 
of  men,  the  one  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  then  the  duties  prescribed  in 
the  first  table  are  due  unto  him.  Nothing  less 
can  meet  his  exalted  claims.  Every  feeling  cf 
propriety  and  gratitude  summons  us  to  render 
to  him  love,  honor,  reverence,  worship,  and  | 
obedience.  And  so  with  the  other  part  of  the  . 
Ten  Words.  If  men  be  a race,  if  they  have 
sprung  from  a common  ancestor,  if  they  are  of 
one  blood,  if  they  are  linked  together,  not  casu- 
ally or  temporarily,  but  by  a bond  of  nature, 
then  beyond  question  they  owe  to  each  other 
all  that  the  second  table  enjoins.  They  are 
members  one  of  another,  and  as  such  must  he 
governed  invariably  by  the  law  of  love.  There  is 
nothing  arbitrary  or  capricious  in  any  precept. 
All  spring  from  a common  source,  and  are  self- 
commended  by  their  bearing  upon  human  wel- 
fare. And  as  far  as  the  Decalogue  is  obeyed  in 
its  spirit,  just  so  far  is  earth  made  to  resemble 
heaven.  . . . The  Decalogue  stands  alone  in 
the  literature  of  the  world.  Whether  we  go  to 
the  west  or  to  the  farthest  east,  nowhere  is  there 
found  anything  approaching  it  in  correctness 
and  completeness  as  a standard  of  human  duty. 
AH  rivals  fall  short  either  in  excess  or  in  de- 
fect. They  are  vague  or  inaccurate  or  confused. 
They  mingle  the  trivial  with  the  important,  or 
they  confuse  ethics  with  polities  or  economics. 
They  overlook  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  they 
omit  to  ground  their  precepts  either  in  right 
reason  or  the  will  of  the  supreme  lawgiver.  In 
distinction  from  all  these,  the  Ten  Words  stand 
out  as  a clean-cut  manual,  resolving  all  duty 
into  its  essential  principles,  stating  these  with 
the  utmost  precision  and  clearness,  and  basing 
them  upon  the  nature  and  perfections  of  the 
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ever  living  God.  As  has  well  been  said,  “ There 
is  contained  in  this  short  summary  the  outline 
of  all  treatises  on  morality  and  all  codes  of  jus 
tice.  Not  the  least  blemish  of  any  vicious  nr 
barbarous  legislation  is  mingled  with  it.  The 
form  is  Hebrew,  national  ; but  the  truth  is  as 
broad  as  human  life,  and  fitted  to  the  wants  of 
the  race.  If  we  compare  this  code  with  the  re- 
mains of  other  ancient  peoples,  with  the  eode  of 
Menu,  the' sacred  books  of  China,  the  fragments 
of  the  Persian  religion,  there  is  nothing  like 
it."  Chambers. 

If  these  Ten  Commandments  are  examined 
closely  reasons  will  appear  on  the  face  of  them 
for  their  perpetual  obligation.  Their  binding 
force  comes  not  from  the  fact  that  they  are  en 
actments,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  represent 
duties  that  cannot  be  separated  from  man’s  well 
being,  or  even  from  the  normal  conception  of 
right  and  righteousness.  They  were  before  the 
Mosaic  code,  and  they  will  survive  it,  like  the 
life  that  precedes  organization  and  outlives  it. 
Ilad  God  not  said , 1‘  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  'before  me.”  it  would  have  been  sin  to  wor- 
ship any  other  God.  And  so  of  every  other  com- 
mand. The  Sabbath  can  be  traced  back  to 
Eden,  and  was  sanctified  before  any  sin  mailed 
the  creation,  and  even  before  ore  prohibition 
was  laid  upon  man.  These  laws  need  no  apol- 
ogy or  vindication,  because  the  moral  instinct 
of  mankind  approves  them  as  holy,  just,  and 
good.  We  might  almost  say  that  if  God  had  not 
framed  the  Decalogue,  the  conscience  and  rea 
son  of  man  would  have  demanded  it.  Pierson. 

It  was  not  given  to  give  life.  “ 13y  the  deeds 
of  the  Law  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified.” 
It  was  designed  as  a Divine  revelation  of  man’s 
religious  and  moral  duties,  as  a perfect  standard 
: and  rulo  of  obedience,  and  one  of  perpetual  and 
universal  obligation.  For  as  every  preeept  of  it 
flows  directly  from  the  unchangeable  perfec- 
tions of  God,  it  must  forever  make  the  same  un- 
compromising demand  upon  the  obedience  of 
its  subjects.  The  ceremonial  statntes  might 
: serve  a temporary  end  and  be  abolished.  But 
the  moral  law  must  necessarily  enter  into  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  pervade  it  through 
every  period  of  its  existence.  It  will  even  pass 
into  heaven  itself,  and  there.be  the  delight  and 
! govern  the  service  of  every  glorified  spirit  and 
j ministering  angel.  Bush. 

The  brevity  of  the  Sinaitic  Law,  its  eompre 
hensiveness  and  its  spirituality,  its  firm  theistio 
cautions  and  its  ethical  effectiveness— these,  its 
own  qualities,  these,  its  intrinsic  attestations, 
this,  its  proper  force  for  grasping  and  holding 
the  human  conscience — these  qualities,  which 
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are,  indeed,  the  strength  of  the  Law,  given  in 
ten  precepts,  have,  from  that  remote  age  to  this, 
commanded  the  conscience  of  men,  wherever 
the  knowledge  of  it  has  come.  These  Ten 
Words,  true  as  to  their  substance  in  all  worlds, 
amt  of  perpetual  force,  as  in  heaven  so  toward 
the  human  family  throughout  all  time  — this 
Sinaitic  proclamation— who  is  it  now  that  shall 
dare  spend  upon  it  his  nugatory  criticism  ? 
1.  T. How  marvellous  is  the  logical  arrange- 

ment ! How  completely  exhaustive  its  require- 
ments ! How  all-searching  its  reach  — leaving 
not  an  act  of  the  life  or  thought  of  the  soul  un- 
touched. Who  can  carefully  study  it  and  not 
see  that  “ a greater  than  Moses  is  here  r”  Sim 
pie  in  its  structure,  sublime  in  its  aim,  all 
embracing  in  its  infinite  sweep,  and  glorious 
in  its  holiness,  it  stands  before  us  as  a blaz- 
ing mirror,  reflecting  the  attributes  of  God. 
S.  R. 

Nothing  can  he  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it, 
j>o  as  to  make  it  better.  It  is  perfect.  The  first 
commandment  directs  us  to  make  the  Creator 
the  object  of  our  supreme  love  and  reverence. 
This  is  right.  If  he  be  our  creator,  preserver, 
and  supreme  benefactor,  we  ought  to  treat  him, 
and  none  other,  as  such.  The  second  t'orbiils 
idolatry.  The  third  forbids  profaneness.  The 
fourth  finds  a time  for  religious  worship.  If 
there  be  a God,  he  ought  surely  to  he  worship- 
ped, It  is  suitable  that  there  should  be  an  out-, 
ward  homage,  significant  of  our  inward  regard. 
If  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  it  is  proper  that 
some  lime  should  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
when  all  may  worship  him  harmoniously  and 
without  interruption.  One  day  in  seven  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  much.  The  fifth  defines  the 
peculiar  duties  arising  from  tin*  family  relations. 
Injuries  to  our  neighbor  are  then  classified  by 
the  moral  law.  They  are  divided  into  offences 
against  life,  chastity,  property,  ami  character. 
And,  applying  a legal  idea,  I notice  that  the 
greatest  offence  in  each  class  is  expressly  for- 
bidden. Thus,  the  greatest  injury  to  life  is 
murder  ; to  chastity,  adultery  ; to  property, 
theft  ; to  character,  perjury.  Now,  the  greater 
offence  must  include  the  less  of  the  same  kind. 
Murder  must  include  every  injury  to  life  ; adul- 
tery, every  injury  to  purity,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
And  the  moral  code  is  closed  and  perfected  by 
a command  forbidding  every  improper  desire  in 
regard  to  our  neighbor. 

Where  did  Moses  get  that  law?  I have  read 
history.  The  Egyptian  and  adjacent  nations 
were  idolaters  ; so  were  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ; and  the  wisest  and  best  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans never  gave  a code  of  morals  like  this. 


Where  did  Moses  get  this  Law,  which  surpasses 
the  wisdom  and  philosophy  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened age  ? He  lived  at  a period  comparatively 
barbarous,  but  he  has  given  a law  in  which  the 
learning  and  sagacity  of  all  subsequent  time  can 
detect  no  flaw.  Where  did  he  get  it  ? He  could 
not  have  soared  so  high  above  his  age  as  to  have 
devised  it  himself.  It  must  have  come  from 
heaven.  Hu. 

Worshipping  the  Deity  under  the  image  of 
even  the  lower  creature-forms,  the  religion  of 
Egypt  must  have  been  of  an  essentially  grovel- 
ling tendency,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  have 
carried  along  with  it  many  foul  excesses  and 
pollutions.  Some  of  the  most  profonnd  in- 
quirers into  the  religion  of  the  ancients  have 
recently  shown,  on  evidence  the  most  complete, 
that  the  worship  of  ancient  Egypt  was  essen- 
tially of  a bacchanalian  character,  full  of  lust  and 
revelry  ; that  its  most  frequented  rites  were  ac- 
companied with  scenes  of  wantonness  and  im- 
pure indulgence  ; and  that  it  sometimes  gave 
rise  to  enormities  not  fit  to  be  mentioned.  Sueh 
was  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  Israelites  had 
lived  during  their  abode  in  Egypt  ; and  it  was 
when  fresh  from  sueh  a region  that  the  Law  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  wras  proclaimed  in  their 
hearing,  and  given  to  be  enshrined  in  the  inner- 
most recess  of  their  sacred  structure — a law 
which  unfolds  tho  clearest  views  of  God's  char- 
acter and  service — which  denounces  every  form 
and  species  of  idolatry  as  inconsistent  with  the 
spirituality  of  the  Divine  nature— which  enjoins 
the  pnrest  worship  and  the  highest  morality, 
and  in  its  very  form  is  a model  of  perfection 
and  completeness.  Wisdom  of  this  kind  Moses 
could  least  of  all  have  learned  from  the  Egyp- 
tians ; nor  could  it  have  been  his,  nnless  it  had 

descended  to  him  from  above.  P.  F. Step 

by  step  in  the  space  of  one  thousand  years  the 
whole  world  had  become  utterly  degraded.  As 
men  became  gods,  their  gods  more  and  moro 
became  men,  with  all  the  follies,  vices,  and  pas- 
sions of  men.  Thus  the  idolatry  of  Assyria, 

I Phoenicia,  Egypt,  had  become  foul  and  odious. 

| And  these  were  the  centres  of  the  world’s  civ- 
ilization and  power.  Now,  just  at  the  lowest 
I stage  of  this  degradation,  in  every  nation  of 
I earth,  as  all  history  testifies,  arises  this  man 
i Moses  among  a band  of  Egyptian  slaves,  and 
. sets  forth  to  the  world  a law  every  way  worthy 
I of  the  character  of  God,  as  reason  will  certify. 
Whence,  then,  came  this  Law  ? From  what  hu- 
man source  could  he  have  gathered  it  in  such  an 
age  ? There  is  but  one  of  two  solutions  of  the 
1 wonder  possible —either  the  eternal  God  spake 
[ it  and  gave  it  to  Moses,  or  Moses  and  his  Law  of 
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Ten  Commandments  stands  yet  as  the  greatest 
miracle  of  all  history.  S.  R. 

When  \ve  know  how  early  in  the  world’s  his- 
tory this  Law  was  promulgated,  it  is  very  mar- 
vellous to  hud  that  an  infant  nation  should,  at 
starting,  have  a code  of  moral  law  so  complete, 
yea,  so  elevated,  that  no  other  natiou  at  that 
time  presented  anything  like  it,  and  that  even 
now,  thirty-three  hundred  years  afterward,  not 
the  wisest  man  in  the  world  can  suggest  any- 
thing loftier  ! The  kingdoms  of  Babylon,  As- 
syria, Egypt,  have  furnished  us  with  naught  like 
this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Roman,  Grecian,  and 
Persian  empires,  the  earliest  of  which  was  not 
founded  for  centuries  after.  And  if,  leaving  the 
merely  civil  and  political  side  of  legislation,  we 
usk  for  an  embodiment  of  a moral  and  religious 
code  on  which  legislation  could  safely  be  based, 
we  do  not  find  aught  to  be  compared  with  this. 
Nor,  if  we  look  at  the  record  of  the  national  life 
of  the  very  people  to  whom  this  Law  was  first 
given,  do  we  find  that  even  they  approximated 
to  conformity  to  it.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more 
marked  in  their  subsequent  literature  than  their 
grievous  departure  from  their  own  standards. 
When  man  makes  any  code  of  laws,  those  laws 
reflect  himself  and  his  own  standard  of  attain- 
ment. But  here  is  a code  far  beyond  the  at- 
tainment of  any  yet  recorded  nation.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  go  to  ancient  nations  to 
show  that  this  Law  betokens  a higher  than  hu 
man  origin.  Look  at  legislation  now.  Look  at 
the  moral  sentiment  of  peoples  now.  What  is 
the  cry  ? Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?  Em- 
phatically no  ! But  “ take  care  of  your  own  in- 
terests, and  let  your  neighbors  look  after  them- 
selves !*'  “ Remove  your  neighbor’s  landmark 

as  you  think  well  !*'  Why,  if  no  nation  in  the 
world  is  good  enough  to  adopt  the  standard  of 
the  Decalogue,  could  it  have  created  it,  without 
ever  having  had  any  of  its  educating  influence? 
And  if  no  nation  now  could  do  it,  how  could 
they  who  were  just  liberated  from  centuries  of 
slavery  ? But  more  than  this.  This  Law  is  high 
above  the  attainment  of  well  trained  Christian 
congregations.  Let  a minister  proclaim  the 
mercy  of  God  in  forgiving  sin,  and  his  preach- 
ing may  charm.  Let  him  insist  on  the  demands 
of  God's  righteousness,  and  while  some  earnest 
holy  souls  will  lay  it  to  heart,  and  humble  them- 
selves  before  God,  many  will  be  offended  at  the 
enforcement  of  righteousness.  This  Law  from 
man  ? No  ! it  is  too  good  for  that.  When  man 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  its  holy  heart-search- 
ingness  he  hates  it  ! But  again.  Take  the  most 
advanced  and  holiest  Christian  you  can  find. 
Let  him  stand  in  full  front  of  this  holy  Law  — 


1 and  soon  he  will  be  crying  out,  in  agony,  “ God 
be  merciful  to  me  the  sinner  !”  “ But,”  it  may 

| be  said,  “are  not  Christians  always  preaching 
up  to  a higher  level  than  that  of  their  attain 
ments  ?”  But  why?  Because  they  feel  and 
know  that  here  is  a Law  which  is  infinitely 
above  them,  and  which  proclaims  its  intrinsic 
authority,  and  proves  itself  Divine.  This  Law 
shines  by  its  own  light,  and  is  “ a lamp  unto 
our  feet  andw  light  to  our  path.”  C.  C. 

I The  Law  ami  the  Ceremonial  Institutions  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

1 The  Law,  perfect  in  its  character  and  perpet- 
ual in  its  obligation,  formed  the  groundwork  of 
all  the  symbolical  services  afterward  imposed  ; 
as  was  distinctly  implied  in  the  place  chosen 
for  its  permanent  position.  For,  as  the  centre 
of  all  Judaism  was  the  Tabernacle,  so  the  centre 
of  this  again  was  the  Law— the  Ark,  which  stood 
enshrined  in  the  Most  Holy  Place,  being  made 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  two  tables 
of  the  covenant.  So  that  the  reflection  could 
hardly  fail  to  force  itself  on  all  considerate  and 
intelligent  worshippers,  that  the  observance  of 
this  Law  was  the  great  end  of  the  religion  then 
established.  And  imperfect  as  those  symboli- 
1 cal  rites  and  services  were,  the  members  of  the 
Old  Covenant  were  still  chiefly  dependent  upon 
them  for  having  the  character  of  the  Divine 
Law  exhibited  to  their  minds,  and  its  demands 
kept  fresh  upon  the  conscience.  It  was  there- 
fore fit  that  they  should  pervade  all  the  more 
important  relations  of  life,  that  the  Israelite 
might  thus  find  something  in  what  he  ordinarily 
saw  and  did —in  the  very  food  he  ate  and  the 
garments  he  wore— to  remind  him  of  the  Law 
of  his  God,  and  stimulate  him  to  the  cultivation 
of  that  righteousness  which  it  was  his  para- 
mount duty  to  cherish  and  exemplify. 

Were  these  things  duly  considered,  another 
and  worthier  reason  would  easily  be  discovered 
for  the  occasional  intermingling  of  the  moral 
and  the  ceremonial  parts  of  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, than  what  is  very  commonly  assigned. 
This  did  not  arise  from  a confounding  of  the 
positive  and  moral,  the  shadowy  and  the  abid- 
ing, as  if  the}7  stood  upon  the  same  level,  and 
no  distinction  were  recognized  betwixt  them. 
The  position  of  the  Law  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  other  marks  of  distinction  belonging  to 
it,  stood  as  a perpetual  sign  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  that  the  things  there  enjoined  held 
immeasurably  the  highest  rank.  It  is,  in  truth, 
the  most  sublime  exaltation  of  the  moral  above 
j all  material  symbols  of  revelation,  or  ceremonial 
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forms  of  worship,  to  be  found  in  the  religious 
annals  of  antiquity.  In  heathendom  there  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  it,  nor  in  the  after 
history  of  the  covenant  people  is  there  anything 
that  can  justly  be  placed  above  it.  The  elevated 
moral  teaching  of  the  prophets  is  but  the  reflec- 
tion, or  specific  and  varied  application,  of  what 
stood  embodied  before  them  in  the  lofty  pattern 
exhibited  in  the  handwriting  of  M<»ses.  wherein 
the  ceremonial  was  appointed  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  moral,  and  in  a relation  of  subservience 
to  it.  P.  F. 

Relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Promise. 

The  Old  Testament  Church  had  two  covenants 
connected  with  her  constitution — a covenant  of 
grace  as  well  as  of  law  ; and  that  the  covenant  of 
law,  as  it  came  last,  so  it  took  for  granted  the 
provisions  of  the  elder  covenant  of  grace.  It 
was  grafted  upon  this,  and  grew  out  of  it. 
Hence,  in  revealing  the  terms  of  the  legal  cove- 
nant, the  Lord  spake  to  the  Israelites  as  already 
their  God,  from  whom  the}'  had  received  life  and 
freedom  — proclaimed  himself  as  the  God  of 
mercy  as  well  as  of  holiness  — recognized  their 
title  to  the  inheritance  as  his  own  sovereign 
gift  to  them— thus  making  it  clear  to  all,  that 
the  covenant  of  law  raised  itself  on  the  ground 
of  the  previous  covenant  of  grace,  and  sought 
to  carry  out  this  to  its  legitimate  consequences 
and  proper  fruits.  It  was  to  impart  greater 
solemnity  to  this  revelation  of  righteousness  — 
to  give  to  its  calls  of  duty  a deeper  impression 
and  firmer  hold  upon  the  conscience  — to  render 
it  clear  and  palpable  that  the  things  required  in 
it  were  of  most  sure  and  indispensable  obliga- 
tion— it  was  for  such  reasons  alone  that  the 
Law,  after  being  proclaimed  from  Sinai,  was 
solemnly  ratified  as  a covenant  (Ex.  24  : 3-8). 
But  its  having  been  turned  into  a covenant  did 
not  confer  on  it  a different  character  from  that 
which  belonged  to  it  as  a rule  of  life  and  con- 
duct, or  materially  affect  the  results  that  sprang 
either  from  obedience  or  disobedience  to  its  de- 
mands ; nor  was  any  effect  contemplated  beyond 
tlfat  of  adding  to  its  moral  weight  and  deepen 
ing  its  hold  upon  the  conscience.  And  the  very 
circumstance  of  its  being  ratified  as  a covenant, 
having  God  in  the  relation  of  a Redeemer  for 
one  of  the  contracting  parties,  was  fraught  with 
comfort  and  encouragement  ; since  an  assur- 
ance was  thus  virtually  given,  that  what  God 
in  the  one  covenant  of  hir  required  his  people 
to  do,  he  stood  pledged  in  t lie  other  covenant 
of  promise  with  his  Divine  help  to  aid  them  in 
performing.  The  blood  of  t lie  covenant  as 
much  involved  a Divine  obligation  to  confer  the 


grace  to  obey,  as  it  bound  them  to  render  the 
obedience. 

That  this  also  is  the  order  of  God’s  procedure 
with  men  under  the  Gospel,  nothing  but  the 
most  prejudiced  mind  can  fail  to  perceive. 
Everywhere  floes  God  there  present  himself  to 
his  people  as  in  the  first  instance  a giver  of  life 
and  blessing,  and  only  afterward  as  an  exactor 
of  obedience  to  his  commands.  Their  obedi- 
ence, so  far  from  entitling  to  salvation,  can 
never  be  acceptably  rendered  till  they  have  be- 
come partakers  of  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
These  blessings  are  altogether  of  grace,  ami  are 
therefore  received  through  faith.  For  wbat  is 
faith  but  the  acceptance  of  heaven’s  grant  of 
salvation,  or  a trusting  in  the  record  in  which 
the  grant  is  conveyed  ? So  that,  in  the  order  of 
each  man’s  experience,  there  must  be,  as  is  fully 
brought  out  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans,  first 
a participation  in  the  mercies  of  God,  and  then 
growing  out  of  this  a felt  and  constraining  obli 
gation  to  run  the  way  of  God’s  commandments. 
MfD  must  first  become  partakers  of  grace 
through  the  channel  of  God’s  own  providing. 
Only  when  they  have  done  this  are  they  in  a 
condition  to  please  and  honor  him.  Not  more 
certainly  is  faith  without  works  dead,  than  all 
works  are  dead  which  do  not  spring  from  the 
living  root  of  faith  already  implanted  in  the 
heart.  F.  F. 

The  Law  a Schoolmaster , Leading  to  Christ. 

Tho  apostle  states  (Gal.  3:19)  that  “ the  Law 
was  added  became  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed 
should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.1' 
It  was  added  to  the  provisions  secured  in  thr 
earlier  covenant  of  promise  because  of  the  dis 
position  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  trans- 
gress the  obligations  under  which  they  stood. 
It  had  an  immediate  and  direct  purpose  of  re- 
straining the  innate  tendency  to  transgression, 
while  it  might  be  said  to  have  the  further  end  in 
view  of  preparing  the  minds  of  men  for  that 
coming  seed.  It  brought  the  people  into  contact 
with  the  moral  character  of  God,  and  bound 
them  by  covenant  sanctions  and  engagements  to 
make  that  the  standard  after  which  they  should 
endeavor  to  regulate  their  conduct.  But  con- 
science, enlightened  and  aroused  by  the  lofty 
ideal  of  truth  and  duty  thus  presented  to  it, 
became  but  the  more  sensible  of  transgressions 
committed  against  the  righteousness  required. 
Instead  of  being  a witness  to  which  men  could 
appeal  in  proof  of  their  having  fulfilled  the  high 
ends  for  which  they  have  been  chosen  and  re- 
deemed by  God,  the  Law  rather  did  the  part  of 
an  accuser,  testifying  ugainst  them  of  broken 
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vows  and  violated  obligations.  And  thus  keep 
ing  perpetually  alive  upoii  the  conseience  a 
sense  of  guilt,  it  served  to  awaken  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  really  understood  its  spiritual 
meaning,  a feeling  of  the  need,  and  a longing 
expectation  of  the  coming,  of  him  who  was  to 
bring  in  the  more  perfect  state  of  things,  and 
take  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  It 
was  this  feature  of  the  Law  which  the  same 
apostle  had  more  particularly  in  his  eye,  when 
he  described  it  as  u“  schoolmaster  to  lead  men 
to  Christ,”  shutting  them  up,  by  its  stern  re- 
quirements and  wholesome  discipline,  to  the 
faith  which  was  afterward  to  be  revealed.  And 
the  contrast  which  lie  draws  in  Z Cor.  3 between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  proceeds  entirely  upon 
the  same  ground  in  reference  to  the  Law  ; that 

is,  it  is  viewed  simply  as  a revelation  of  the  per- 
fect righteousness  of  God,  and  apart  from  the 
covenant  of  promise  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected, fitted  only  to  inspire  fear,  or  to  bring 
condemnation.  He  therefore  calls  it  the  minis- 
tration of  condemnation,  a letter  that  killeth,  as 
in  Uoui.  7 : 10  he  testifies  of  having  found  it  in 
his  own  experience  to  be  unto  death.  The 
apostle  does  not  mean  to  say  that  this  was  prop- 
erly the  object  for  which  the  Law  was  given  ; 
but  that  it  was  an  inseparable  effect  attending 

it,  arising  from  the  perfection  of  its  character 
as  a rule  of  righteousness,  compared  with  the 
manifold  imperfections  and  sins  of  men.  And 
hence  it  only  required  spiritual  minds,  first  to 
make  them  deeply  sensible  of  their  own  guilt, 
and  then  to  awaken  in  them  the  desire  of  some- 
thing higher  and  better  than  was  then  provided 
for  the  true  consolation  of  Israel. 

An  important  connection  thus  arises  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  both  are  seen  to 
hold  respectively  their  proper  places  in  the  order 
of  the  Divine  dispensations.  '*  It  is  true,  ’ as 
Tholuck  has  remarked  with  sound  discrimina- 
tion, “ that  the  New  Testament  speaks  more  of 
grace  than  of  sin  ; but  did  it  not  on  this  very 
account  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  Old 
Covenant  with  the  Law,  and  a God  who  is  an 
holy  and  jealous  God,  that  will  not  pass  by 
transgression  and  sin  V The  Old  Covenant  was 
framed  for  the  conviction  of  sin,  the  New  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  moral  law,  which 
God  has  written  in  indelible  lines  upon  the 
heart  of  every  man,  was  once  also  proclaimed 
with  much  solemnity  from  Sinai,  that  it  might 
be  clear  that  God,  who  appeared  in  lire  and 
flame  as  the  revealer  of  his  holy  Law,  is  the 
same  who  has  imprinted  the  image  of  holiness 
deep  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  bosom.  Is 
not  Israel,  incessantly  resisting  with  his  stiff 
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1 neck  the  God  of  love,  until  ho  has  always  again 
i been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  God  of  liery 
| indignation,  an  image  of  proud  humanity  in  its 
constant  warfare  against  God,  who  seeks  to 
conquer  them  by  anger  and  lovu?”  lienee  the 
order  of  God's  dispensations  is  substantially 
also  the  order  of  each  man's  experience.  Tho 
. sinner  must  be  humbled  and  bruised  by  the 
Law  —that  is,  through  the  manifestation  of 
: God’s  righleousness,  he  must  have  bis  con- 
science aroused  to  a sense  of  sin — before  he  can 
be  brought  heartily  to  acquiesce  in  the  Gospel 
method  of  salvation.  T.  F. 

Relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  Law. 

"When  the  believer  receives  Christ  as  the  Lord 
his  righteousness,  he  is  not  only  justified  by 
grace,  but  he  comes  into  a state  of  grace,  or  gets 
grace  into  his  heart  as  a living,  reigning,  gov- 
I erning  principle  of  life.  "What,  however,  is  this 
grace  but  tho  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus? 
i And  this  Spirit  is  emphatically  the  Holy  Spirit  ; 
holiness  is  the  very  element  of  his  being,  and 
the  essential  Law  of  his  working  ; every  desire 
he  breathes,  every  feeling  he  awakens,  every 
action  he  disposes  and  enables  ns  to  perform,  is 
according  to  godliness.  And  if  only  we  are  sui- 
ficiently  possessed  of  this  Spirit,  and  yield  our 
1 selves  to  his  direction  and  control,  we  no  longer 
need  the  restraint  and  discipline  of  the  Law  ; 
we  are  free  from  it,  because  we  are  superior  to 
it.  Quickened  and  led  by  the  Spirit,  we  of  our 
selves  love  and  do  the  things  which  the  Law' 
requires. 

Does  not  nature  itself  teach  substantially  the 
same  lesson  in  Us  line  of  things?  The  child,  so 
long  as  he  is  a child,  must  be  subject  to  the  law 
of  his  parents  ; his  safety  and  well-being  de- 
pend on  his  being  so  ; he  must  on  every  side 
be  hemmed  in,  checked,  and  stimulated  by  that 
law  of  his  parents,  otherwise  mischief  and  de 
1 struction  will  infallibly  overtake  him.  But  as 
he  ripens  toward  manhood  he  becomes  freed 
from  this  law,  because  be  no  longer  needs  such 
! external  discipline  and  restraint.  lie  is  a law 
to  himself,  putting  away  childish  things,  and 
I of  his  own  accord  acting  as  the  parental  author 
ity,  had  he  still  been  subject  to  it,  would  have 
required  and  enforced  him  to  do.  In  a word, 
the  mind  has  become  his  from  which  the  parent 
al  law  proceeded,  and  lie  has  consequently  be- 
come independent  of  its  outward  prescriptions. 
And  what  is  it  to  be  under  the  grace  of  God’s 
Spirit,  but  to  have  the  mind  of  Cod?  the  mind 
of  him  who  gave  the  Law'  simply  as  a revelation 
of  what  was  in  his  heart  respecting  the  holiness 
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of  his  people.  So  that  the  more  they  have  of 
the  one,  the  less  obviously  they  need  of  the 
other  ; and  if  only  they  were  complete  in  the 
grace  of  the  Spirit,  they  should  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  bonds  and  restrictions  of  the 
Law.  . . . The  Law  would  be  of  no  use  to 
those  really  under  the  Spirit  if  the  work  of  spir- 
itual renovation,  which  his  grace  is  given  to 
effect,  were  perfected  in  ns.  But  since  this  is 
far  from  being  the  case^sinee  imperfection  still 
cleaves  to  the  ehild  of  God,  and  the  flesh,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  still  wars  against  the 
Spirit,  the  outward  discipline  of  the  Law  can 
never  be  safely  dispensed  with.  Even  Paul  was 
oLliged  to  confess  that  he  found  the  tiesh  lust- 
ing against  the  Spirit,  and  that  though  he  was 
ever  following  after,  he  was  conscious  of  not 
having  yet  attained  to  the  full  measure  of  grace 
and  excellence  in  Christ.  Therefore,  for  his 
own  quickening  and  direction,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  others,  he  felt  it  needful  to  press  the 
demands  of  law,  and  to  look  to  the  exceeding 
breadth  of  its  requirements. 

Thus  there  are  three  different  respects  in 
which  we  still  need  the  Law  of  God  : (I)  To  keep 
us  under  grace,  as  the  source  of  all  our  security 
and  blessing.  This  we  are  ever  apt,  through 
the  pride  and  self-contidence  of  the  flesh,  to 
forget,  even  though  wo  have  already  in  some 
measure  known  it.  Therefore  the  Law  must  he 
our  schoolmaster,  not  only  to  bring  us  to  Christ 
at  the  beginning  of  a Christian  life,  but  also 
afterward  to  keep  us  there,  and  force  continu- 
ally hack  upon  us  the  conviction  that  we  must 
be  in  all  respects  the  debtors  of  graee.  For 
when  we  see  what  a spirituality  and  breadth  is 
in  the  Law  of  God,  how  it  extends  to  the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  the  heart  as  well  as 
to  our  words  anti  actions,  and  demands,  in  re 
gard  to  all,  the  exercise  of  an  unswerving  de- 
voted love,  then  we  are  made  to  feel  that  the 
Law,  if  trusted  in  as  a ground  of  confidence, 
must  still  work  wrath,  and  that,  convinced  by 
it  as  transgressors,  we  must  betake  for  all  peace 


i and  consolation  to  the  grace  of  Christ.  Here 
alone,  in  his  atonement,  can  we  find  satisfaction 
to  our  consciences  ; and  here  alone  also,  in  the 
strengthening  aid  of  his  Spirit,  the  ability  to  do 
I the  things  which  the  Law  requires.  (2)  The 
Law,  again,  is  needed  to  restrain  and  hold  us 
back  from  sins  which  we  might  be  inclined  to 
commit.  Tt  is  true  that  in  one  who  is  really  a 
subject  of  grace  there  ean  be  no  habitual  incli- 
nation to  live  in  sin  ; for  he  is  God’s  workman- 
ship in  Christ  Jesus,  created  in  him  unto  good 
works.  But  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and 
the  devices  of  the  spiritual  adversary,  may  often 
be  too  much  for  any  measure  of  grace  he  has 
: already  received,  successfully  to  resist  ; he  may 
want  in  certain  circumstances  the  willing  and 
faithful  mind  either  to  withstand  evil  or  to 
prosecute  as  he  should  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness ; and  therefore  the  Law  is  still  placed  be- 
fore him  by  the  Spirit,  with  its  stern  prohibi- 
tions and  awful  threat enings  to  move  with  fear, 
whenever  love  fails  to  prompt  and  influence  the 
heart.  Thus  even  the  Apostle  Paul,  with  all  his 
zeal  and  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
finds  it  necessary  to  place  before  his  view  the 
dreadful  possibility  of  his  so  far  failing  in  duty 
i as  to  become  a castaway.  (3)  And  the  Law  is 
yet  again  needed  to  present  continually  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind  a clear  representation  of 
the  righteousness  which,  through  the  grace  of 
the  Spirit,  believers  should  be  ever  striving  to 
attain.  AVhile  that  grace  is  still  imperfect,  they 
I are  necessarily  in  danger  of  entertaining  low 
and  defective  views  of  duty  ; nay,  in  times  of 
peculiar  temptation  or  undue  excitement,  they 
might  even  mistake  the  motions  of  the  flesh  for 
the  promptings  of  the  Spirit,  and  under  the 
guise  of  truth  embrace  the  way  of  error.  But 
the  Law'  stands  before  them,  with  its  revelation 
| of  righteousness,  as  a faithful  and  resplendent 
mirror,  in  which  they  may  behold,  without  any 
danger  of  delusion  or  mistake,  the  perfect  image 
of  that  excellence  which  they  should  be  ever 
yielding  to  God.  P.  F. 


From  the  first,  t lie  great  revelation  of  Sinai  was  designed  to  work  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew 
a deeper  conviction  of ' his  sinfulness,  and  a wider  appreciation  of  what  the  Divine  holiness 
required  of  him.  It  was  meant  to  teach  him  that  the  Law  of  God  is  searching,  pure,  and  spirit- 
ual ; that  it  demands  truth  in  the  inward  parts  ; and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  unrenewed  human 
nature  perfectly  to  fulfil  it.  Tt  was  meant  to  bring  home  to  his  conscience  the  sense  of  failure 
to  stimulate  his  trust  in  God’s  mercy,  and  to  educate  him  for  the  advent  of  a religion  in  which 
external  rules  should  bo  interpreted  by  a Spirit  of  moral  life,  and  the  Law  be  written  no  more  on 
blocks  of  stone,  but  on  the  tablets  of  a loving  heart.  Dykes. 


So  there  it  stood,  tlds  Law  so  holy,  just,  and  good,  so  brief,  so  plain, 'so  self  coinmending  in 
its  requirements,  so  majestic  in  its  origin — there  it  remained  ; by  Jehovah’s  finger  written  on  the 
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tablets  of  stone  ; by  Moses  transcribed  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  ; engraven  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  the  solemnities  of  so  august  a promulgation.  There  that  haw  remained,  a revela- 
tion of  its  Author's  holiness,  a preacher  of  righteousness,  a protest  against  the  sins  of  men,  and 
furnishing  a text  of  tremendous  import  to  every  Elijah  or  Mulachi  or  John  the  Baptist  who  eame 
enforcing  the  claims  of  God,  and  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  his  countrymen.  There  it  stood 
a challenge  to  the  world  for  fifteen  centuries,  when  at  last  Christ  came.  Entering  on  his  mission, 
one  of  the  lirst  things  he  did  was  to  resuscitate  this  Law  and  expound  it  all  anew.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  was  a sequel  and  a supplement  to  Sinai  ; but,  as  behtted  the  dawn  of  a more  spirit- 
ual era,  there  was  no  cloud  nor  voice  of  trumpet  to  stun  the  soul  and  overwhelm  the  sense  ; but 
it  was  the  simple  force  of  truth,  the  tremendous  power  of  heart-searching  words— words  pene- 
trating as  Omniseienee,  and  weighty  as  unchanging  righteousness.  Then,  as  in  many  others  of 
his  sermons,  the  Lonl  Jesus  expounded  the  Decalogue.  From  its  negative  he  printed  off  the 
positive,  and  showed  how  beautiful  is  the  resultant  holiness,  how  blessed  is  the  soul  thus  brought 
to  harmony  with  God  ; and  by  something  more  Divine  than  any  rhetoric,  by  the  authority  with 
which  he  spoke,  and  by  his  own  sublime  separateness  from  sin,  he  awakened  in  his  hearers  at 
onee  a wonder  and  a wistfulness  : “ Never  man  spoke  as  this  man.  Oh,  that  I were  like  him  I” 
Hamilton. 


Section  106. 

MORAL  LAW  : THE  PREFACE  ; FIRST  AMD  SECOND  COMMANDMENTS. 
Exodus  20  : 2-6.  De.  5 : 6-10. 


Ex.  20  2 I am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

3 Thou  shalt  have  none  other  Gods 
before  me. 

4 Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a 
graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  any 
form  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that 
is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in 

5 the  water  under  the  earth  : thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  thyself  unto  them, 
nor  serve  them  : for  I the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a jealous  God,  visiting  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren, upon  the  third  and  upon  the 
fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate 

6 me  ; and  shewing  mercy  unto  thou 
sands,  of  them  that  love  me  and  keep 
my  commandments. 

The  Opening  Words 
Ex.  20  : 2. 

I am  the  L*ord  Illy  4-o<l  Heb.  Jehovah 
thine  Elohim.  These  words  may  be  considered 
as  a preface  to  the  ensuing  eommandments,  em- 
bracing a declaration  of  the  grounds  on  which 
their  authority  rests.  Bush. The  prepara- 

tion of  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  Israel  in- 
evitably required  as  its  starting-point  the  rev- 


De.  5 6 I am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 

brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

7 Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods 
before  me. 

8 Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a 
graven  image,  the  likeness  of  any  form 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in 
the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the 

D water  under  the  earth  : thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  thyself  unto  them,  nor 
serve  them  : for  I the  Lord  thy  God 
am  a jealous  God,  visiting  the  in- 
iquity of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren, and  upon  the  third  and  upon 
the  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
10  hate  me  ; and  shewing  mercy  unto 
thousands,  of  them  that  love  me  and 
keep  my  eommandments. 

of  the  Morae  Law. 

De.  5 : 6. 

elation  of  this  fundamental  verity,  “ I am  that 
I am,’  ’ to  which  the  natural  intelligence  of  man- 
kind eould  not  of  itself  attain.  Accordingly 
God,  after  having  revealed  to  Moses  this  sub- 
lime idea,  inscribed  it  on  Mount  Sinai  at  the 
head  of  the  national  law  : ,£  I,  Jehovah,  am  thy 
God.”  The  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  promises 
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made  to  Abraham  by  El  Shaddni,  the  present  « 
work  entrusted  to  the  ministry’  of  Moses,  the  | 
future  salvation  of  mankind  to  be  effected  by 
Christ,  all  rested  definitively  upon  this  doctrine, 
as  the  entire  building,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  story,  rests  upon  the  foundation  laid 

once  for  all.  God*l. The  two  grounds  or 

motives  on  which  God  required  the  obedience  I 
of  the  Jews  are  : that  He  was  “ the  Lord  their 
God  and  that  He  had  “ brought  them  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage.”  These  reasons  extend 
to  us  Christians,  no  less  if  not  more  than  they 
did  to  the  dews.  For  tre  are  the  “spiritual 
Israel,  and  heirs  of  the  promises.”  He  is  the 
**  Lord  our  God,”  by  a more  excellent  covenant 
than  he  was  theirs,  lie  has  brought  us  out  of 
that  slavery,  of  which  the  Jews’  Egyptian  bond- 
age was  but  a type.  And  he  lias  prepared  for 
us  an  inheritance  in  heaven,  in  comparison  of 
which  their  land  of  Canaan  is  <>f  no  account. 
Ahp.  Woke. 

The  ground  and  reason  of  the  Law  is  not  that 
which  underlies  all  natural  law  the  obligation 
of  man  the  creature  to  God  the  Creator  ; but  of 
man  redeemed  to  God  the  Kedeemer.  " lam 
Jehovah,  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  (if  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of  bond- 
age.” And  seeing  that  ye  are  mine  by  this 
double  right,  and  bound  to  me  by  every  tie  of 
gratitude,  T ask  this  obedient  service  at  thy 
hands.  S.  R - The  motive  to  obedience  in- 
volved in  this  miraculous  interposition  is  still 
move  emphatically  dwelt,  upon  He  0:20-24, 

“ And  when  thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time  to 
come,  saying,  What  mean  the  testimonies,  and 
the  statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  the  Lord 
our  God  hath  commanded  you  ? Then  thou 
shalt  say  unto  thy  son.  Wo  were  Pharaoh’s  bond- 
men  in  Egypt  ; and  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of 
Egypt  with  a mighty  hand  : and  the  Lord 
showed  signs  and  wonders,  great  and  sore,  upon 
Egypt,  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  house- 
hold, before  our  eyes  : and  lie  brought  us  out 
from  thence,  that  he  might  bring  us  in,  to  give 
us  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  our  fathers. 
And  the  Lord  commanded  us  to  do  all  these 
statutes,  to  fear  the  Lord  our  God,  for  our  good 
always,  that  he  might  preserve,  us  alive,  as  it  is 

at  this  day.”  Bush. Even  here,  in  the  Ten 

Words,  grace  is  the  foundation  of  all.  The  pref- 
ace to  the  Heealogne  is  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.  One  of  the  Rabbinical  questions  on 
this  preface  used  to  be  : “ Why  did  not  Jehovah 
rather  proclaim  himself  as  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth?”  It  is  easy  for  us  now,  in  the  light  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  answer  the  question 
which  perplexed  the  rabbis.  It  is  not  the  great- 


ness, but  the  goodness  of  God,  and  specially  his 
redeeming  love,  that  leads  men  to  repentance, 
that  inclines  their  hearts  to  obey  all  the  words 
of  this  Law.  J.  M.  G. 

The  covenant  is  based  upon  a merciful  deliver- 
ance. God  gives  his  Law  to  his  people  after 
their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a rule  of  life  for  those  already 
redeemed.  The  Gospel  precedes  the  Law — 
Moses  the  deliverer  precedes  Moses  the  law- 
giver : the  Lord  was  first  known  as  the  foun- 
tain of  freedom,  and  then  as  the  fountain  of 
that  Law  within  whose  bounds  freedom  is  to  be 

realized.  Elgar. God  speaks  to  the  nation 

as  a whole,  establishing  a special  relation  be- 
tween himself  and  ihern,  which  is  founded  on 
Ins  redeeming  act,  and  is  reciprocal,  requiring 
that  they  should  he  his  people,  as  he  is  their 
God.  The  manifestation  in  act  of  his  power 
and  of  his  love  precedes  the  claim  for  reverence 
and  obedience.  This  is  a universal  truth.  God 
gives  before  he  asks  us  to  give.  Even  in  the 
system,  which  is  eminently  “the  Law,”  the 
foundation  is  a Divine  act  of  deliverance,  and 
only  when  he  has  won  the  people  for  himself 
by  redeeming  them  fiom  bondage  does  he  call 
on  them  for  obedience.  His  rule  is  built  on 
benefits.  He  urges  no  mere  right  of  the  might- 
ier, nor  cares  for  service  which  is  not  the  glad 
answer  of  gratitude.  The  hashing  fiames  which 
ran  as  swift  heralds  before  his  descending 
chariot  wheels,  the  quaking  mountain,  the  long- 
drawn  blasts  of  the  trumpet,  awed  the  gathered 
crowd.  But  the  first  articulate  words  made  a 
tenderer  appeal,  and  sought  to  found  his  right 
to  command  on  his  love,  and  their  duty  to  obey 
on  their  gratitude.  The  great  Gospel  principle, 
that  the  Redeemer  is  the  Lawgiver,  and  the  re- 
deemed are  joyful  subjects  because  their  hearts 
are  touched  with  love,  underlies  the  apparently 
sterner  system  of  the  Old  Testament.  God 
opens  his  lieart  first,  and  then  asks  for  theirs. 
A.  M. 

The  Jehovah  of  the  Bible  is  our  Maker  un- 
questionably ; our  Providence,  too  ; our  Legis- 
lator and  Rewarder  and  Arbiter.  All  these, 
with  other  characters,  does  he  sustain.  He  sus- 
tains them  to  all  men,  and,  as  common  and  un- 
derlying and  natural,  they  are  everywhere  taken 
for  granted  in  Scripture  ; but  the  character 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  God  of  revelation,  and 
which  it  has  pleased  him  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  revelation  to  sustain  toward  selected 
men,  is  that  of  Deliverer  or  Saviour  from  evil. 
Is  man  in  bondage  ? Jehovah  sots  him  free.  Is 
| man  assailed  hv  foes,  visible  and  invisible  ? Je- 
i hovah  is  his  defence.  Is  man  sick  in  soul  ? Je- 
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hovah  heals  him.  Is  he  under  sentence  of  law  ? 
■lehovah  redeems  him.  Is  he  spiritually  dead  ? 
Jehovah  regenerates.  Whatever  evil,  in  brief, 
his  chosen  people  underlie,  the  history'’  of  revela- 
tion is  the  history  of  gracious  interposition  for 
rescue  and  deliverance  out  of  it.  “I  am  thy 
God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  !"  “ Thou 

shalt  call  his  name  Jesus  : for  he  shall  save  his 
people  !"  Dykes. 

The  Law  of  God,  in  its  holiness,  justice,  and 
goodness,  is  held  up  to  those  who  have  been 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  sin — those  who 
have  been  released  from  the  spiritual  Egypt. 
It  is  not  so  held  up  to  the  ungodly— they  can- 
not love  it,  they  cannot  see  its  beauty.  The 
Law  of  God  is  given  as  a rule  of  life,  not  as  a 
means  of  salvation.  By  the  Lord’s  telling  us 
that  he  has  already  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  and 
bondage,  he  does  not  say  when  he  gives  us  the  j 
Law,  **  Do  this  and  live,”  but,  “ Since  ye  live, 
do  this  “ Since  my  grace  has  redeemed  you, 
and  you  rejoice  in  the  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God,  uso  my  Law,  the  reflection  of  my  per- 
fections, as  your  beloved  guide.”  This  is  the 
position  of  the  Decalogue  to  us.  In  its  love 
and  obedience  it  is  onl\T  for  God’s  Israel  ; for  the 
rest  it  is  simply  a monument  of  condemnation, 
a token  that  they  are  unholy  ami  cannot  keep 
it.  The  Law  comes  before  the  Gospel  histori- 
cally and  logically,  but  the  Gospel  comes  before 
the  Law  biographically  and  practically.  The 
Law  is  the  token  and  standard  of  holiness,  but 
the  Gospel  is  the  gate  to  that  holiness.  Crosby,  j 

Die  Opening  1) 'ords  God's  Covenanting  l}b?*cZs. 

The  Bible  calls  the  two  stone  tables  the 
“ Tables  of  l he  Covenant"  and  the  “ Tibles  of  the 
Testimony The  words  written  on  those  tables 
are  the  record  and  testimony  of  a twofold  eov 
enant  between  God  and  his  people,  rather  than 
the  mere  record  of  the  commandments  of  God 
for  the  government  of  his  subjects.  God's  cov- 
enanting lords  are  the  opening  i cords  on  the  stone 
tables  of  the  covenant  which  he  delivered  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  ; ” I am  Jehovah  thy  God, 
whichbrought  thee  on1,  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage."  The  very  name  Jehovah  in. 
eludes  the  idea  of  a covenant -making  and  a cov- 
enant-keeping God.  The  reference  to  a deliv- 
erance already  wrought  by  God  for  his  people  is 
in  itself  a promise  of  an  abiding  readiness  to 
deliver,  at  any  time  and  always,  out  of  any  , 
bondage  into  which  those  people  may  be 
brought,  or  may  bring  themselves.  This  is  the 
agreement  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in  the 
covenant  which  is  here  made  and  recorded.  And  j 


all  this  rests,  as  an  agreement,  on  the  perform 
ance,  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  of  tho 
duties  hereinafter  specified  and  promised. 
Then  follows  the  record,  or  the  testimony,  of  tho 
specific  duties  devolving  on  the  people  of  God 
in  and  under  this  covenant  of  agreement  be- 
tween God  and  his  people.  The  promise  of 
God  is  responded  to  by  the  implied  promise  of 
his  people.  ,His  terms  of  agreement  are  met  by 
their  terms  of  agreement.  And  the  twofold  cov- 
enant is  complete,  as  recorded  on  the  stone 
tables  of  the  covenant,  or  the  stone  tables  of  the 
testimony  of  the  covenant. 

That  this  was  the  light  in  which  the  tables  of 
the  covenant  were  viewed  by  ancient  Israel,  all 
the  course  of  the  Bible  narrative  would  go  to 
show.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a formal 
acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  covenant  by  the 
people  of  Israel.  When  Moses  came  down  from 
the  mount,  “ and  told  the  people  all  the  words 
of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  judgments,  ...  all  the 
people  answered  with  one  voice,  and  said,  All 
tho  words  which  the  Lord  hath  said  [as  a con- 
dition of  the  covenant]  will  we  do.”  And  when 
tho  first  set  of  stone  tables  were  broken,  other 
tables  like  them  were  prepared,  “ and  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  Write  thou  these  words  : for 
after  the  tenor  of  these  words  I have  made  a cov- 
enant with  thee  and  with  Israel.  . . . And  he 
wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  Ten  Words.”  Then  these  two  “ tables 
of  the  covenant,”  or  “ tables  of  the  testimony” 
of  agreement,  were  enclosed  in  a sacred  casket, 
which  wasknown  as  the  **  ark  of  the  covenant,” 
or  the  “ ark  of  the  testimony  which  was 
thenceforward  guarded  as  the  testimony  and 
proof  of  the  formal  nnion  between  God  and  his 
people  in  their  covenant  relation. 

To  view  the  words  of  the  Decalogue  as  arbi- 
trary commandments  of  God,  is  to  lose  sight  of 
their  true  place  in  the  relation  of  God  and  his 
people.  To  view  them  as  indicating  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  people  under  the  covenant  which 
secures  to  them  the  abiding  presence  and  favor 
and  protection  of  God,  is  to  bring  them  into 
that  light  where  it  is  seen  that  ” love  is  the  ful- 
filment of  tho  Law.”  It  is  not  enough  to  call 
the  opening  words  of  the  record  on  the  tables 
of  the  covenant  ” the  preface  to  the  Ten  Com 
mandments,  ” nor  j-et  to  count  those  words  a 
portion  of  the  first  commandment.  They  are 
the  covenant  promise  of  Jehovah  to  his  people, 
and  there  is  in  them  the  promise  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ — in  Jehovah’s  covenant  assur- 
ance of  redemption  from  spiritual  bondage. 
S.  S.  T. 

Engraved  by  the  special  exertion  of  Omnipo- 
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tenee  on  slabs  of  rock,  these  “ ten  words”  were  j 
designed  to  be  imperishable.  Placed  by  Divine 
command  in  the  centre  of  the  most  sacred  of  all 
symbolic  objects,  in  the  most  reverent  and  aw- 
ful situation  within  the  purview  of  Divine  wor- 
ship,  beneath  the  mercy-seat,  within  the  ark, 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  they  were  thus  certified  1 
by  God,  through  his  ritual  and  symbolism,  as 
the  very  centre  and  foundation  of  all  that  re-  j 
lates  to  that  bond  between  man  and  his  Maker, 
whieh  w'e  call  religion.  In  the  light  of  all  these  I 
faets,  the  titles  given  to  the  Decalogue  by  God 
in  the  various  passages  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  it  in  the  general  legislation  are  very 
important.  Taken  together,  they  also  are  unique. 
Nothing  else  in  all  the  circle  of  symbol  or  ser-  j 
vice  or  propheey  bears  two  titles.  They  are  j 
“ covenant  ’ and  ” testimony.”  Both  words  are 
not  uncommon.  But  to  only  one  thing  are  both 
applied  in  common.  The  Decalogue  alone  is  j 
both  covenant  and  testimony. 

These  two  names  for  the  Decalogue  must  be 
taken  to  illustrate  and  explain  each  other.  The 
testimony  was  a declaration  from  God  of  some- 
thing on  which  his  covenant  must  rest.  The 
covenant  was  an  assuranee  from  God  to  that 
whieh  answered  liis  testimony.  The  substance  , 
or  matter  of  the  Decalogue,  as  between  God  and 
mankind,  was  God’s  testimony— his  most  em- 
phatic, solemn,  and  unique  declaration.  As 
between  God  and  those  who  reciprocate  his  dec- 
laration and  conform  to  its  substanee,  it  was 
his  covenant.  "What,  then,  does  the  testimony 
testify?  What  does  t lie  covenant  pledge?  It 
testifies  the  Divine  ideal  of  perfect  human  liv- 
ing. It  pledges  Divine  communion  with  such  i 
an  ideal  in  practice — " I am  the  Lord  thy  God.”  j 
The  administrative  and  ritual  Law  was  added 
because  of  transgression.  There  were  none 
among  mankind  who  answered  to  that  ideal. 
Hence  the  testimony,  by  itself,  cut  oft"  every 
man  from  the  covenant.  Imperfect  men  — trans-  ( 
gressors — had  to  be  dealt  with.  Therefore  the  j 
ritual  and  statute  Law  was  ordained  as  a school- 
master, to  teach  u sinful  people  both  to  expect 
the  advent  of  a Perfect  One,  and  to  comprehend 
liow  ho  would  help  them,  transgressors  as  they 
were,  to  reach  God's  ideal,  to  obtain  his  eternal 
adoption.  Israel  knew  that  those  two  stone  . 
tables  lay  immediately  under  the  mercy-seat.  I 
The  Church  also  knows  that  her  justification  is 
through  the  ‘ ' righteousness”  and  “ obedience”  j 
as  well  as  through  the  sacrificial  “blood”  of 
the  Perfect  One,  Jesus  Christ.  But  unlike  that 
ritual  and  administrative  Law,  the  Decalogue 
corresponded  perfectly  with  the  promise.  It 
was  adapted  to  all  nations.  Not  a tribe  of  men  j 


is  known  who  have  not  been  able  to  understand 
the  broad  terms  of  its  testimony,  and  to  apply 
it  to  themselves.  As  a covenant,  it  pledges 
positive  and  absolute  blessedness  to  those  who 
conform  to  it.  Grey. 

First  Five  Commandments. 

The  first  commandment  enjoins  that  God 
shall  be  worshipped  and  honored  as  the  only 
God  in  the  universe.  The  second  command- 
ment enjoins  that  God’s  worship  and  honor 
shall  be  a spiritual  worship  and  honor.  Tho 
third  commandment  enjoins  that  God  shall  he 
worshipped  and  honored  in  sincerity  and  in 
truth  ; for  the  whole  point  of  that  command- 
ment is  not  that  God’s  name  shall  not  be  taken, 
but  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  insincerely,  or  as 
an  empty  form.  The  fourth  commandment  en- 
joins that  God  shall  be  worshipped  and  honored 
statedly— one  day  in  seven  especially.  The  fifth 
commandment  enjoins  that  God  shall  be  wor- 
shipped, cr  reverenced  and  honored,  in  his  rep- 
resentatives ; in  the  person  of  all  those  who 
represent  him  in  places  of  rightful  authority. 
And  so  the  first  five  commandments  point  up- 
ward toward  God,  defining  the  seope  and  limits 
of  his  worship  ; as  the  worshipping  of  him 
solely,  spiritually,  sincerely,  statedly,  substitu- 
tionally  — or  in  the  persons  of  those  who  stand 
for  him.  S.  S.  T. 

The  first  and  second  commandments  enjoin 
the  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them 
is  ; who  must,  therefore,  be  infinite  in  power 
and  wisdom  and  goodness  ; the  object  of  ex- 
clusive adoration  ; of  gratitude  for  every  bless- 
ing wre  enjoy  ; of  fear,  for  he  is  a jealons  God  ; 
and  of  hope,  for  he  is  merciful.  They  prohibit 
every  speeies  of  idolatry,  whether  l>y  associat- 
ing false  gods  w ith  the  true  or  worshipping  the 
true  by  symbols  or  images.  Commanding  not 
to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  the  third  pre 
eept  enjoins  the  observance  of  all  outward  re 
spect  for  the  Divine  authority,  as  w'ell  as  the 
cultivation  of  inward  sentiments  and  feelings, 
suited  to  this  outward  reverence  ; and  it  estab 
lislies  the  obligations  of  oaths,  and,  by  conse- 
(pienee,  of  all  compaets  and  deliberate  prom- 
ises ; a principle,  without  whieh  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws  would  be  impracticable,  and  the 
bonds  of  society  must  be  dissolved.  By  com- 
manding to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  as  the  me- 
morial of  the  creation,  tli e fourth  precept  estab- 
lishes the  necessity  of  public  worship,  and  of  a 
stated  and  outward  profession  of  the  truths  of 
religion,  as  wrell  as  of  the  cultivation  of  suitable 
feelings  ; and  it  enforces  this  by  a motive,  wrhieh 
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is  equally  applicable  to  all  mankind  ; anil  which 
should  Lave  taught  the  Jew  that  lie  ought  to 
consider  all  nations  as  equally  creatures  of  that 
Jehovah  whom  he  himself  adored  ; equally  sub- 
ject to  (Tis  government,  and  if  sincerely  obedi- 
ent, equally  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  Ihs 
favor  could  bestow.  Graves. 

Form  of  the  Commandments,  Personal  and 
Netjative. 

Throughout  the  Decalogue  the  address  is 
made  in  the  singular  number.  This  is  to  render 
the  language  in  the  highest  degree  emphatic. 
Every  individual  to  whom  this  Law  comes  is  as 
directly  and  personally  addressed  as  though  it 

had  been  spoken  to  him  alone.  Iinsh. In 

the  form  in  which  most  of  them  are  conveyed, 
“Thou  shalt  not,”  we  may  perceive  how  God 
through  the  Law  speaks  to  a sinful  people, 
which  could  render  submission  to  his  will  only  , 
by  an  inward  struggle  against  its  own.  We  see  ■ 
how  the  main  object  of  the  Law  was  to  lead  to 
the  knowledge  of  sin.  At  the  same  time,  the 
task  is  imposed  on  the  people  of  gathering  from 
everything  which  is  forbidden  that  which  is 
commanded.  Gerl.  - — -Where  any  sin  is  forbid- 
den, the  opposite  dnty  is  implicitly  enjoined  ; 
and  where  any  duty  is  enjoined,  the  opposite 
sin  is  implicitly  forbidden.  Where  the  highest 
degree  of  anything  evil  is  prohibited,  whatever 
is  faulty  in  the  same  kind,  though  in  a lower 
degree,  is  by  consequence  prohibited.  And 
where  one  instance  of  virtuous  behavior  is  com- 
manded, every  other  that  hath  the  same  nature 
and  the  same  reasoD  for  it  is  understood  to  be 
commanded  too.  What  we  are  expected  to  ab 
stain  from,  we  are  expected  to  avoid  as  far  as 
we  can  all  temptations  to  it  and  occasions  of  it  ; 
and  what  we  are  expected  to  practise,  we  are 
expected  to  nse  all  fit  means  that  may  better 
enable  us  to  practise  it.  All  that  we  are  bound 
to  do  ourselves,  we  are  bound  on  fitting  occa 
sions  to  exhort  and  assist  others  to  do,  when  it 
belongs  to  them  ; and  all  that  we  are  bound  not 
to  do,  we  are  to  tempt  nobody  else  to  do,  but 
keep  them  back  from  it  as  much  as  we  have 
opportunity.  Ahp.  Seeker. 

The  FinsT  Commandment. 

Ex.  20  : 3.  De.  5 : 7. 

Man  must  have  a god  ; but  he  forms  his  own 
god,  and  he  makes  it  a god  after  his  own  image.  | 
Instead  of  forming  his  own  character  after  the 
likeness  of  God,  he  would  fashion  a god  after 
his  owd  likeness.  At  a very  early  age  in  the 
history  of  the  world  there  was  a tendency  to 
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| carnalize  the  Divine  character  by  representing 
it  in  symbol,  in  brute  symbol,  as  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ; in  the  more  glorious  of  the 
inanimate  woiks  of  God,  as  among  the  lVr- 
sians  ; and  in  images  of  man's  own  construction, 
as  among  the  majority  of  nations.  The  very 
beauty  of  the  works  of  (rod  stole  away  men’s 
minds  from  the  author,  and  they  lifted  up  an 
I eye,  first  of  reverence  and  then  of  worship  to 
the  sun  and* moon  and  host  of  heaven,  consid- 
ered by  the  philosophers  as  emanations  of  Deity, 
and  by  the  multitude  as  the  Deities  themselves. 
Others  were  more  impressed  with  the  heroic 
and  the  ancient,  and  deified  the  heroes  of  by- 
gone ages,  the  renowned  warriors  of  their  coun 
try,  the  promoters  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  So 
strong  was  this  desire  to  bring  down  celestial 
things  to  the  level  of  terrestrial  tilings,  that  in 
the  Egyptian  mythology  heaven  was  merely  a 
celestial  Egypt,  watered  bv  a celestial  Nile, 
lightened  by  a celestial  sun,  and  divided  into 
the  same  number  of  gnomes  as  the  earthly  coun- 
try, and  each  of  these  the  peculiar  residence  or 
the  God  worshipped  in  the  corresponding  dis- 
trict of  tho  terrestrial  Egypt.  . . . Alan  has 
never  failed  to  make  a God  of  his  own  image, 
and  Ii is  various  religions  have  never  surpassed 
himself  ; for,  if  by  these  he  imposes  on  himself 
acts  and  privations  which  he  would  not  other- 
wise impose,  those  toils  which  are  of  his  own 
! choice  do  not  raise  him  above  liimself.  Hence 
those  religions  do  not  (“Mange  the  principles  of 
his  inner  life  : they  subject  him  to  an  external 
i sway  only  to  leave  him  free  at  heart.”  ( Line/.) 

Our  ideas  of  God  thus  originating  in  our 

own  hearts  can  never  be  made  to  rise  higher 
than  the  fountain  from  which  they  have  flowed. 
Hence  tho  need  of  a revelation  from  a higher 
source  to  make  known  a God,  not  after  the 
image  of  man,  but  a God  after  whose  image  of 
heavenly  descent  man  may  remodel  his  charac- 
ter, and  thereby  exalt  it  to  a heavenly  elevation 
and  brightness.  M' Cosh. 

Man's  nature  is  religious.  He  instinctively 
worships  some  being,  whom  he  regards  as  God. 
It  is  the  nature  of  religious  worship  to  assimi- 
late  the  character  of  the  worshipper  to  that  of 
the  being  worshipped.  The  objects  of  worship, 
everywhere  throughout  the- ancient  world,  were 
corrupt  and  corrupting.  In  order  to  man’s 
moral  improvement,  he  must  have  a holy  object 
of  worship.  Tt  is  obviously  impossible  for  an 
imperfect  and  sinful  man  to  originate  the  idea 
of  a perfect  and  sinless  god.  The  gods  whom 
men  invented  and  set  up  were  as  imperfect  and 
wicked  as  themselves  ; and  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  they  couid  not  be  otherwise.  Moses, 
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on  tho  contrary,  revealed  a holy  and  a perfect 
God.  How  jin  re,  how  amiable,  how  sublime, 
how  tnmseendently  glorious  the  character  with 
which  this  (hid  is  invested  by  the  Hebrew  law- 
giver ! How  striking  the  contrast  which  his 
sublime  delineation  of  Jehovah  as  the  Maker, 
Proprietor,  and  Sovereign  of  tin*  universe,  in- 
vested with  every  conceivable  excellence,  pre 
sents  to  tin*  grovelling  mythology  of  the  most 
enlightened  portions  of  the  ancient  world,  in 
which  the  objects  of  religious  worship  were 
pictured  with  the  passions  and  vices  of  the  fierce 
and  licentious  chieftains  of  the  primitive  ages  ! 
The  publication  of  such  a theology  in  such  an 
age,  when  polytheism  had  covered  the  earth 
with  tho  temples  and  the  altars  of  its  monster 
gods  cannot  ho  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
without  allowing,  and  is  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  hy  allowing,  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  constitu- 
tion by  Divine  authority.  E.  (\  W. 

Heathenism  was  in  all  its  parts  a nature- 
religion,  the  dedication  of  nature  in  its  entire 
compass.  It  saw  in  the  world  and  nature  not 
merely  a manifestation  of  Godhead,  but  the 
very  essence  and  being  of  nature  were  regarded 
in  it  as  identical  with  the  essence  and  being  of 
Godhead,  and  as  such  thrown  together  : the 
ultimate  foundation  of  alt  heathenism  is  pan- 
theism. Hence  the  idea  of  the  oneness  of  the 
Divine  Doing,  though  not  absolutely  lost,  was 
not  that  of  a jurswutf  existence,  possessing  self- 
consciousness  and  self-determination,  but  an 
impersonal  One,  the  great  If,  a neuter  abstract, 
the  product  of  mere  speculation,  which  is  at 
once  everything  and  nothing.  Wherever  the 
Deity  appeared  as  a person,  it  ceased  to  he.  one, 
and  resolved  itself  into  mi  infinite  multiplicity. 
Dut  all  these  gods  were  mere  personifications  of 
the  different  powers  of  natme.  From  a religion 
which  was  so  physical  in  its  fundamental  char- 
acter. there  could  only  be  developed  an  ethics 
which  should  hear  tin*  line  and  form  of  the 
physical.  Above  all  that  is  moral  rose  natural 
necessity  fate,  to  which  gods  and  men  were 
alike  subject  ; tin-  highest  moral  aim  for  man 
was  to  jirld  an  absolute  submission  to  this 
necessity,  and  generally  to  transfuse  himself 
into  nature  as  being  identified  with  Deity,  to 
represent  in  himself  its  life,  and  especially  that 
characteristic  of  it.  perfect  harmony,  conformity 
to  law  and  rule.  The  Mosaic  religion,  on  the 
other  hand,  lias  for  its  first  principle  the  one- 
ness and  absolute  spirituality  uf  God.  The 
Godhead  is  no  neuter  abstract,  no  It,  but  T ; Je-  ' 
hovnh  is  altogether  a personal  God.  The  whole 
world,  with  everything  it  contains,  is  his  work, 


the  offspring  of  his  own  free  act,  his  creation. 
Viewed  as  by  itself,  this  world  is  nothing  ; he 
alone  is  -absolute  being,  lie  is  in  it,  indeed, 
but  not  as  properly  one  with  it  ; he  is  infinitely 
above  it,  and  can  clothe  himself  with  it  as  with 
a garment,  or  fold  it.  up  and  lay  it  aside  as  he 
pleases.  Now  this  God,  who  reveals  and  niani 
tests  himself  tluongh  all  creation,  in  carrying 
into  execution  his  purpose  to  save  and  bless  all 
the  families  of  the  earth,  revealed  and  mani- 
fested himself  in  an  especial  manner  to  one  race 
and  people.  The  centre  of  this  revelation  is 
the  word  which  lie  spoke  to  Israel  ; but  this 
word  is  liis  Daw,  the  expression  of  bis  perfect 
holy  will.  The  essential  character,  therefore, 
of  the  speeial  revelation  of  Goil  is  holiness.  Its 
substance  is,  ik  Be  ye  holy,  for  1 am  holy.”  So 
that  the  Mosaic  religion  is  throughout  ethical  ; 
it  always  addresses  itself  to  the  will  of  man,  and 
deals  with  him  as  a moral  being.  Everything 
that  God  did  for  Israel,  in  the  manifestations  he 
gave  of  himself,  aims  at  this  as  its  final  end, 
that  Israel  should  sanctify  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
and  thereby  he  himself  sanctified.  Ij.'ihr. 

The  idea  of  God,  so  far  from  calling  forth  in 
the  ancient  world  the  idea  of  worship,  ever 
stood  in  antagonism  with  it.  The  idol  was  wor- 
shipped because  he  was  not  God  ; God  was  not 
worshipped  because  he  was.  One  small  nation 
alone  of  all  antiquity  worshipped  God,  believed 
the  universal  being  to  be  a personal  being. 
This  whimsical  fancy  of  that  nation,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  eyes  ot'  the  rest,  was  cherished  hy 
it  as  the  most  sacred  deposit.  It  was  the  foun- 
dation of  its  laws  and  polity  ; and  from  this  nar- 
row stock  this  conception  was  engrafted  upon 
i the  human  race.  Mnzfrtf. 

Tinus  sEanll  have  none  otflicr  god* 
Bndore  me,  The  same  reasons  which  prove 
that  God  is  prove  that  there  is  but  one  God. 
And  what  reason  teaches  in  this  matter  Scrip- 
1 ture  everywhere  confirms  : forbidding  us  to 
worship  or  believe  in  any  other  Deity  than  the 
one  Maker  and  Killer  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
hath  manifested  himselt  to  all  men  by  the  woiks 
of  his  hands  : to  the  1 'atria robs  and  Jews  in  the 
revelations  r<  r O iled  by  Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets ; and  to  Chiistians  hy  his  Son  onr  Lord, 
who,  in  a way  and  manner  to  us  inconceivable, 
is  one  with  the  Esther,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
both.  Aftp.  Stch-er. 

The  first  commandment,  which  concerns  the 
acknowledgment  of  God,  forbids  the  sin  of 
atheists,  who  acknowledge  no  God  ; the  sin  of 
such  iis  serve  false  g ids  ; the  sin  of  such  as 
serve  not  the  true  God  only,  and  aright.  It  also 
enjoins  that  we  acknowledge  but  one  God  ; that 
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we  have  the  only  true  (toil  for  onr  God  ; which  | 
must  appear  by  our  loving,  fearing,  trusting  in 
ami  obeying  Him  above  all  oihers.  Oxford  i 
Ctftchisni. 

The  commandment  forbids  them  to  4<  have 
any  other  gods  Injure"  Jehovah  that  is,  not  in 
preference  to—  such  a height  of  impiety  is  not  I 
alluded  to— but  in  presence  of  Jehovah,  or  as  it 
is  afterward  expressed,  icith  him.  For  false 
worship  began  not  with  the  positive  rejection 
of  the  true  God,  but  by  associating  with  his 
worship  that  of  other  gods  and  their  images  ; I 
nay,  even  images  which  professed  to  represent 
Jehovah  himself.  This  was  the  sin  of  Aaron 
in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  ; we  meet  it 
again  and  again  in  the  history  of  Israel.  I\  S. 

The  form  is  negative  ; the  intent  is  positive. 
They  are  to  know  none  hat  (fod,  that  they  may 
concentrate  all  their  strength  on  (rod.  The  , 
command  is  equivalent  to  this  : “ Let  all  your 
personal,  family,  social,  national  life  be  regu- 
lated completely  by  the  commandments  of  your 
(t.hI.  And  let  this  be  done  from  love.”  “ Is 
this  practicable?  Can  a man  put  forth  all  his 
strength  for  God  when  his  energy  is  absmbed 
in  trade?”  “Yes;  by  regulating  bis  business 
rightly,  as  God  wills.”  “ Can  a mother  put 
forth  all  her  strength  on  loving  God,  when  the  ; 
care  of  her  family  is  taxing  and  even  straining 
all  her  powers?"  “ YY?s  ; by  training  her  chib  , 
dren  for  God.”  And  so  in  each  one  ot  life's 
tasks.  This  is  set  on  grounds  of  tender  ap- 
peal. God  does  not  say,  When  you  love  me 
supremely  1 will  redeem  you  from  Egypt  but 
“ I hn*'e  redeemed  you,  therefore  yield  me  your  1 
all.”  The  religions  of  man  go  out  to  an  unre-  I 
vealed  being,  if  perchance  he  may  be  propiti- 
ate 1.  Scriptural  religion  is  the  response  of  the 
heart  of  man  to  the  revealed  love  of  the  Infinite 
One.  Hence  the  Gospel  claim  is  in  substance 
like  the  Mosaic,  although  its  form  is  new  and 
the  view  we  get  of  Divine  love  is  larger  (Uom, 
12  : 1),  Tn  both  duty  is  the  same  : the  whole 
heart  of  man  is  demanded  for  God.  Hut  note 
the  advance  in  light,  tenderness,  and  strength 
in  11  ‘ the  mercies  of  God  the  “ beseeching”  i 
tone  ; the  •*  consecration  of  a living  sacrifice”  | 
asked  ; the  reason  given,  “ Your  reasonable  ser-  I 
vice.”  Here  is  the  difference  in  the  method  ot‘ 
the  Gospel.  C.  C. 

This  first  precept  is  levelled  against  the  allow- 
ing of  anything  else  to  occupy  the  place  in  the 
heart  which  God  should  occupy.  This  com- 
mand may  be  as  really  broken  mentally  as  by 
setting  up  a physical  image,  or  by  setting  up  as  i 
an  idol  something  else,  or  by  tbe  conception  of 
another  being  as  God.  Nor  is  tbe  sin  of  idol-  j 
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fttry  any  less  prevalent  in  our  age  than  in  the 
ages  when  men  formally  woj shipped  “ gods 
many  and  lords  many.”  The  chief  difference 
between  the  modern  and  the  ancient  idolaters 
is  merely  in  the  different  phase  of  thought - 
the  uueients  having  a greater  propensity  than 
tlie  moderns  forgiving  the  apprehensions  of  the 
mind  and  the  creations  of  the  imagination  a 

visible  outward  expression.  S.  It. The  sin 

against  this  commandment  which  tee  are  most 
in  danger  of,  is  giving  the  glory  and  honor  tn 
any  creature  which  are  due  to  God  only.  Pride 
makes  a god  of  self,  covetousness  makes  a god 
of  money,  sensuality  makes  a god  of  the  body  ; 
whatever  is  esteemed  and  loved,  feared  or  served, 
delighted  in  or  depended  on,  more  than  God, 
that  (whatever  it  is)  we  do  in  effect  make  a god 
of.  This  prohibition  includes  a precept  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Law.  that  we  take 
the  Lord  for  our  God,  acknowledge  that  he  is 
God.  accept  him  for  ours,  adore  him  with  admi- 
ration and  humble  reverence,  and  set  our  affec- 
tions entirely  upon  him.  H. Under  this 

prohibition  was  included  every  pretence  to  su 
permit nral  power  of  commerce  with  supernat- 
ural beings,  except  with  God  himself  in  his  own 
ordinances*  Hence  the  severe  laws  against 
witchcraft  and  divination  [of  which  we  speak 
hereafter].  P.  8. 

This  Precept  is  here  Sti  in  the  Forefront  of  Israel's 
Xatiuwd  Laics. 

It  was  the  law  for  each  one’s  life.  It  was 
the  rule  for  all.  In  their  legislation,  the  su- 
preme feature  was  to  be  the  national  recognition 
of  God.  And  even  now,  yea  ever,  so  far  as  the 
legislation  of  any  people  is  based  on  righteous 
ness,  so  tar  as  that  legislation  recognizes  the 
rights  of  the  Great  Supreme,  so  far  as  a people 
are  loyal  to  God,  to  that  extent  will  there  he  the 
surest  guarantee  for  individual,  family,  social, 
ami  national  prosperity.  And  it  is  owing  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  thus  launching  into  the 
world  a nation  with  God  for  its  Lord  and  right- 
eousness for  its  law,  that  the  open  transgression 
of  this  first  commandment  was  so  severely  pun- 
ished. as  being  a crime  against  the  State  as  well 
as  a sin  against  God.  C.  U. 

The  first  commandment  bears  in  its  negative 
form  marks  of  the  condition  of  the  world  when 
it  was  spoken,  and  of  the  strong  temptation  to 
polytheism  which  the  Israelites  were  to  resist. 
Put  the  monotheism,  which  was  here  laid  at  the 
very  foundation  of  Israel’s  national  life,  parted 
them  by  a deep  gulf  from  all  the  world,  and 
determined  their  history.  The  prohibition  has 
| little  force  for  us  ; but  the  positive  command 
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which  underlies  it  is  of  eternal  force.  We  1 
should  rather  think  of  it  as  a revelation  and  an  I 
invitation  than  as  a mere  command.  For  what  ' 
is  it  but  the  declaration  that  at  the  centre  of  * 
things  is  throned  not  a rabhle  of  godlings,  nor  | 
a stony  impersonal  somewhat,  nor  a hypotheti- 
cal unknowable  entity,  nor  a shadowy  abstrac- 
tion, but  a living  Person,  who  can  say  “ me.' 
and  whom  we  can  call  “ Thou,”  and  be  sure 
that  he  hears?  No  accumulation  of  Unite  ex- 
cellencies, however  fair,  can  satisfy  the  imagi- 
nation, which  feels  utter  one  Being,  the  personal 
ideal  of  all  perfectness.  The  understanding  , 
needs  one  ultimate  Cause  on  which  it  can  rest 
am iit  the  dance  of  flouting  phenomena  : the 
heart  cannot  pour  out  its  love  to  be  shared  j 
among  many.  Only  when  human  nature  finds  | 
all  in  one,  and  that  one  a living  person,  the  j 
Lover  and  Friend  of  all  souls,  does  it  fold  its  J 
wings  and  rest  as  a bird  after  long  flight.  The  I 
rirst  commandment  enjoins,  or  rather  blesses, 
us  by  showing  us  that  we  may  cherish  supreme 
affection,  worship,  trust,  self-surrender,  aspi- 
ration, toward  one  Ood.  After  all,  our  God  is  j 
that  which  we  think  most  precious,  for  which 
we  are  ready  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices, 
which  draws  our  warmest  love  ; which,  lost,  | 
would  leave  ns  desolate  ; which,  possessed, 
makes  us  blessed.  If  we  search  our  hearts  with 
this  candle  of  the  Lord,”  we  shall  find  many 
an  idol  set  up  in  their  dark  corners,  and  be 
startled  to  discover  how  much  we  need  to  bring 
ourselves  to  bo  judged  and  condemned  by  this 
commandment.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  hu- 
man duty.  Obedience  to  it  is  the  condition  of 
peace  ami  blessedness,  light  and  leading  for 
mind,  heart,  will,  affections,  desires,  hopes, 
fears,  mid  nil  the  world  within,  that  longs  for 
one  living  person  even  when  it  least  knows  the 
meaning  of  its  longings  and  the  reason  of  its 
unrest.  A.  M. 

Man  can  only  conceive  of  the  Personal  Power 
who  rules  above  by  transferring  to  him  the 
noblest,  and  none  but  the  noblest,  features  of  I 
man’s  own  nature.  The  spirit  in  man  is  nobler 
than  his  body,  (tod  is  a Spirit  not  represent- 
able under  any  bodily  shape.  The  noblest  tacul- 
tn*s  of  the  human  spirit  are  these  : reason,  or 
tin'  power  to  perceive  truth  ; conscience,  or  the 
power  to  prefer  and  choose  good  over  evil  ; and 
free  will,  or  the  power  to  originate  action. 
These,  therefore,  raised  to  an  ideal  height,  we  1 
ascribe  to  the  l>ivine  Being.  We  adore  him  as 
Infallible  Benson,  Faultless  Goodness,  and  Ah-  j 
solute  Sovereign  Will.  Better  than  this  we  can- 
not do  ; higher  than  this  we  cannot  go.  Still  j 
the  question  remains  : Arc  we  in  all  this  follow- 


ing a reliable  or  a delusive  guide  ? What  is  it 
we  are  doing?  We  are  virtually  finding  an  im- 
age or  reflection  of  our  Maker  within  ourselves. 
Are  we  justified  in  doing  so  V The  question  is 
one  which  marks  the  limit  beyond  which  spec 
illation  upon  Deity  cannot  go.  No  answer  to  it 
is  to  be  had  from  nature  or  reason.  From  rev- 
elation it  has  received  two  answers  : ail  answer 
in  word,  when  God  said,  “ Let  lTs  make  man  in 
our  likeness  !”  An  answer  in  fact,  when  the 
Son  of  God  was  made  flesh  and  we  beheld  his 
glory.  In  him  we  do  possess  an  image  of  the 
Invisible  Godhead  ; an  image  human  and  there- 
tore  conceivable  ; yet  not  an  image  material  or 
visible  to  the  senses.  The  flesh  even  of  Jesus 
profit<  th  nothing  as  a representation  of  the 
Divine  Glory.  But  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  his  words 
that  are  Spirit  his  acts  that  discover  character, 
his  self  revelation  as  righteous  love— this  is  the 
likeness  of  the  perfect  Godhead.  Having  thus 
an  image  winch  we  may  lawfully  and  Helpfully 
picture  to  our  own  minds,  it  ought  to  be  an 
easy  thing  for  us  to  keep  ourselves  from  idols. 
We,  when  we  draw  nigh  to  worship,  approach 
the  Invisible  and  Incomprehensible  through  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus.  Such  as  we  picture  to  our- 
selves the  gracious,  lowly,  and  pure  Son  ot 
Mary,  such  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Lpt  us  humbly  employ,  to  aid  us  in  our 
acts  of  worship  the  human  character  of  our 
Lord.  Let  us  stiive  toward  an  ever  worthier 
conception  of  Jesus  himself.  Dykes. 

The  Second  Commandment. 

Ex.  ‘20  : 4-fl.  De.  5 : S— 1 0. 

Any  ^rstvcii  imsi^e.  All  representations 
of  God  being  false  and  absolutely  contrary  to 
his  true  likeness,  the  worship  paid  by  their 
help  or  intei veution  is  a lie,  consequently  an 
abomination  to  him  ; and  all  actions,  gestures, 
or  postures  bespeaking  religious  worship,  honor, 
or  reverence  to  such  imru/e?  is  the  sin  of  idol- 
atry. IFoj/ua. A good  man  is  more  an  image 

of  God  than  any  painter  or  engraver  can  make  ; 
but  if  we  give  Divine  honors  to  a good  man  it 
were  idolatry  ; therefore  much  more  if  we  give 
it  to  an  image.  lip.  Taylor . 

To  prevt  nt  every  evasion,  it  is  added,  nor 
I lie  likeness  of  utiy  form.  This  com- 
mand had  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  re- 
ligion of  Israel  from  becoming  a worship  of 
nature,  which  first  honors  God  under  the  form 
ot'  some  creature,  and  then  loses  in  nature  the 

idea  of  him,  and  itself  altogether.  (Jerl. 

“ The  heaven  above"  refers  to  the  worship  of  the 
stars  and  the  sun  ; “ the  tarih  beneath,"  to  that 
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of  man  and  the  beasts  of  the  held  ; l<  the  tenters 
under  the  earth,"  to  aquatic  animals  — all  of  these 
having  reference  t*  what  Israel  had  seen  in 
Egypt.  C.  G.  B. 

X«r  serve  them.  If  they  were  forbidden 
to  make  or  to  acknoiclubje  bv  the  most  casual 
outward  gesture  any  such  images,  much  less 
were  they  to  serve  them,  or  unite  with  those 
that  did,  either  by  ojferinj  sacrifice,  bumimj  in- 
cense, pouring  out  libations,  viaknnj  row f,  hmhibnj 
altars , consecrating  temples,  or  any  other  act  of 
equivalent  import.  The  spirit  of  this  second 
commandment,  like  that  of  the  whole  Decalogue, 
is  plainly  “exceeding  broad.’  It  is  undoubt- 
edly implied  that  in  paying  our  devotion  to  the 
true  God  we  are  not  to  employ  any  image  or 
likeness  for  the  purpose  of  directing,  exoitiug, 
or  assisting  that  devotion.  Though  it  were  wor- 
ship designed  to  terminate  in  God,  yet  its  being 
offered  through  such  a medium  would  divest  it 
of  all  acceptableness  in  his  sight.  God  knows 
the  downward  and  deteriorating  tendency  of  our 
nature  even  in  its  best  estate,  and  lie  sees  that 
the  employment  of  outward  symbols  of  worship 
would  gradually  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of 
devout  feeling  and  finally  to  withdraw  the  mind 
from  the  ultimate  spiritual  object,  and  fix  it 
upon  the  gross  sensible  medium.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  for  an  abundant  confirmation.  From 
erosses  and  relics  they  proceeded  tc>  images  and 
pictures,  not  only  of  God  and  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  of  the  virgin  and  of  saints  am] 
martyrs  without  number  ; until  those  beings, 
and  the  paintings  or  carvings  which  represented 
them,  originally  designed  as  mere  intercessors 
and  aids  to  devotion,  became  to  the  more  igno- 
rant actual  objects  of  worship.  Bash. 

The  first  two  precepts  are  in  substance  : 
Worship  God  only,  and  that  only  spiritually,  in 
the  way  of  his  appointment,  as  befits  the  wor- 
ship of  find,  who  is  a Spirit.  That  such  is  the 
point  of  the  second  command  is  seen  in  De. 

4 : 12,  in  the  rehearsal  of  the  Sinai  scene  forty 
years  after.  For  there  the  intention  of  the 
command  may  be  gathered  from  the  reason  as. 
signed  for  its  propriety,  which  is  in  substance  : 
You  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  even  when 
Jehovah  condescended  to  appear  and  speak 
with  an  audible  voice.  As  lie  did  not  appear  to 
you  in  any  shape,  so  lie  ought  not  to  be  repre- 
sented  by  uny  shape  in  yonrment.il  conceptions 
of  him,  and  of  course  then  not  in  any  physical 
similitude  of  him. 

The  modern  discoveries  of  the  Egyptologists, 
revealing  so  fully  the  ancient  Egyptian  idolatry 
Tinder  which  Israel  had  lived  for  centuries,  sug-  j 
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gest  a reason  for  the  specific  details,  both  of  the 
original  command  “Any  graven  image  or  the 
likeness  of  any  thing"— and  of  the  repetition  m 
T)e.  4 ; HI,  “ The  likeness  of  male  or  female,  the 
likeness  of  any  beast,  winged  fowl,  or  fish,  or 
any  tiling  that  creepeth.”  The  idolatry  of  Egypt, 
it  appears,  was  not  so  much  a violation  of  the 
first  command,  enjoining  the.  idea  of  the  unity 
of  God,  as  pf  the  second  command,  prohibiting 
any  representations  of  God.  “ The  fundament 
al  doctrine"  (of  the  ancient  Egyptians),  says 
Wilkinson,  “ was  the  unity  of  Deity."  But  this 
unity  was  not  represented,  and  lie  was  known 
by  a sentence  or  idea,  being,  as  Jamblichus 
says,  “ worshipped  in  silence.”  But  the  attri- 
butes of  this  Deity  were  represented  under  posi- 
tive forms,  and  hence  arose  a multiplicity  of 
gods,  that  engendered  idolatry.  “ In  order  to 
specify  and  convey  an  impression  of  these  ab- 
stract notions  to  the  eyes  of  men,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  liy  some  fixed 
representation,  and  the  figures  of  Pthali,  Osiris, 
Aniun,  Maut,  Neith,  and  other  gods  and  god 
desses  were  invented  as  various  signs  of  the 
various  attributes  of  the  Deity.”  Such  was  the 
phase  of  idolatry  under  which  Israel  had  served 
for  centuries — a worship  of  God  b}”  graven  im- 
ages, as  the  tombs  and  temples  of  the  ancient 
Egypt  of  that  era  showr  abundantly,  and  like 
nesses  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  tin- 
earth  and  things  under  the  earth,  for  there  was 
scarce  an  animal,  or  fowl,  or  fish,  or  reptib 
that  did  not  furnish  to  that  idolatry  a similitude 
under  which  they  worshipped  God.  There 
was  therefore  a very  special  reason  for  the 
particular  enumeration  in  detail  of  this  com- 
mandment. 

A prevalent  error  on  this  whole  subject  arises 
in  part  from  the  usage  of  our  language  in  apply 
ing  the  term  “ idolatry—  idolo  htlria"  -indis- 
criminately to  the  breach  of  the  first  command- 
ment in  worshipping  false  gods,  and  the  breach 
| of  the  second  command  in  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  by  images  and  in  the  use  of  visible 
forms  Out  of  some  such  error  as  to  the  scope 
and  aim  of  these  two  commands  severally  prob- 
ably originated  the  mistake  of  the  Romish  Church 
in  classifying  these  two  commands  together  as 
but  two  clauses  of  the  first  commandment,  and 
thereby  destroying  the  force  of  both.  In  this 
case  the  meaning  of  both  together  would  be, 
“ thou  slialt  not  worship  any  false  god,  nor  shall, 
thou  worship  any  image  or  likeness.”  Then  by 
the  distinction  made  between  “ douliu"  and 
“ hdrin" — homage  and  worship — the  dogma  is 
derived,  “ thou  nmyest  use  the  image  to  aid 
devotion,  but  shalt  not  worship  the  image  itself, 
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but  only  God  through  the  image.”  From  this  [ 
exposition  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  this  great  , 
precept  of  the  Law  of  God,  yon  'will  perceive  i 
that  its  chief  end  is  to  direct  how  God  is  to  be 
worshipped  as  a spiritual  being  without  the  in 
tervention  of  any  representations  of  him  by 
cither  of  the  hands  or  the  imagination.  S.  ]{. 

A jealous  tftuh  The  passions  of  a moral  being 
have  their  right  as  well  as  their  wrong  use. 
Hence  anger,  jealousy,  and  hatred  are  ascribed 
to  God,  not  as  passions,  but  as  tile  feelings  of  a 
holy  being  in  regard  to  that  which  is  evil,  M. 

Throughout  the  Scriptures,  idolatry  is  lep- 

resented  as  spiritual  adultery  ; lienee,  eonde- 
soending  to  human  modes  of  speech,  the  dis  1 
pleasure  of  God  is  described  as  jealousy.  Jeal- 
ousy is  quick  sighted,  deep-seated,  swift  footed. 

Jo. lie  is  a “jealous"  God.  We  need  not 

be  afraid  of  t lie  word.  It  means  nothing  but 
what  is  congruous  with  the  loftiest  conception 
of  a loving  God.  It  means  that  he  allows  of  no 
rival  in  our  hearts’  affection  or  in  our  submis- 
sion for  love’s  sake  to  him;  A half  trust  in  God 
is  no  trust.  How  can  worship  he  shared  or 
love  be  parted  out  among  a pantheon  ? Our 
poor  hearts  ask  of  one  another  and  get  from  one 
another,  wherever  a man  and  a woman  truly 
love,  just  what  God  asks — “ All  in  all,  or  not  at 
all."  llis  jealousy  is  but  infinite  love  seeking  to 
be  known  as  such,  and  asking  for  a whole  heart. 
A.  M. 

The  force  of  the  phrase  is  perhaps  best  seen 
in  the  words  of  Moses  to  Israel  when  he  gave 
them  his  parting  advice,  “ for  the  Lord  thy  God 
is  a consuming  tire,  even  a jealous  God"  <I>e.  , 
4 a passage  which  is  quoted  and  used  by 

t lie  Apostle  Haul  m the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
where  ho  is  speaking  of  the  future  and  eternal 
judgments  of  the  Almighty.  We  must  free  the  | 
idea  from  the  attachments  which  we  give  it 
trrun  our  view  of  human  jealousy.  There  is  no 
eJtishness,  no  envy,  no  hatred  in  God's  jeal- 
ousy. It  is  tlie  abundant  outflow  of  his  holi- 
ness, which,  by  its  own  virtue,  must  cither  as- 
similate or  destroy  evei\ thing  in  the  universe. 
It  envelops  in  its  grace,  or  it  drives  forth  from 
its  purity  and  from  all  the  blessings  which  ac 
company  its  purity.  When  we  say  that  God  is 
a je.ilous  God,  wu  say  that  he  is  no  passive 
Lrdirn,  like  tin*  god  of  the  Hindoos,  but  that  lie 
glows  with  zeal  for  all  that  is  pure  and  good  and 
holy  ami  true,  and  is  ever  engaged  actively  in 
separating  the  holy  and  true  from  the  unholy 
and  false,  striving  to  do  it  lirst  by  mercy,  but  if 
inan  makes  that  fail,  then  by  the  ending  off  of 
his  judgments.  This  character  of  God  is  espe  , 
ei. illy  alluded  to  in  this  second  commandment, 


because  this  form  of  sin  appeared  the  most 
seductive  and  the  most  obstinate.  Crosby. 

An  image  degrades  God  mid  damages  men. 
By  it  religion  leverses  its  nature,  and  becomes 
another  clog  to  keep  the  soul  among  the  things 
seen,  and  an  ally  of  all  fleshly  inclinations. 
We  know  how  idolatry  seemed  to  cast  a spell 
over  (1m  Israelites  from  Egjpt  to  Hab}lon,  and 
how  their  lirst  relapse  into  it  took  place  almost 
before  the  voice  which  “ spake  all  these  words” 
had  ceased.  In  its  grosser  form,  ice  have  no 
temptation  to  it.  But  there  are  other  ways  of 
breaking  the  commandment  than  setting  up  an 
image.  All  sensuous  worship  in  which  the 
treacherous  aid  of  art  is  called  in  to  elevate  the 
soul,  conies  perilously  near  to  contradicting  its 
spirit,  if  not  its  letter.  The  attempt  to  make  of 
the  senses  a ladder  for  the  soul  to  climb  to  God 
by,  is  a great  deal  more  likely  to  eml  in  the 
soul’s  going  down  the  ladder  than  Tip  it.  The 
history  of  public  worship  in  the  Christian 
Church  teaches  that  the  less  it  has  to  do  with 
such  slippery  help  the  better.  We,  need  to  re- 
member that  the  God  who  is  a spirit  is  wor- 
shipped *'  in  spirit,"  and  that  outward  forms  may 
easily  choke  and  outward  aids  hinder  that  wor- 
ship. A.  M. To  picture  Him  forth  by  ma 

terial  images  is  an  impossibility.  The  plausible 
plea  of  human  nature  has  always  been  that  ma- 
terial forms  serve  as  ait  Is  to  worship  the  Unseen, 
But  the  facts  of  human  experience  have  uni- 
formly disproved  this  hypothesis.  It  may  cost 
us  severe  exertion  of  mind  to  lift  our  souls  up 
to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  ; yet  this  very 
exertion  is  an  unspeakable  advantage.  Davis. 

Effect  of  the  Cse  of  the  Crucifix. 

It  is  impossible  to  preserve  a sense  of  God's 
pure  spirituality  when  lie  is  always  adored  as 
locally  present  to  the  senses  in  the  form  of  a 
piece  of  matter.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  an 
image  as  a virtual  representative  of  Deity  with- 
out assuming  that  God  somehow  resembles  his 
representation.  The  progress  of  idolatry  is 
therefore  downward.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  can 
be  nothing  but  degrading.  It  must  obscure  the 
essential  glory  of  ihe  Divine  nature.  Dykes. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  image  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  dying  agony  may  pro- 
duce a very  powerful  impression  on  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  heart.  In  the  strength  of  that 
impression  some  find  a sufficient  justification 
for  the  devotional  use  of  the  crucifix.  They 
say  that  the  visible  form  does  but  call  up  the 
emotions  which  should  be  created  by  the  sor- 
rows and  anguish  in  which  the  Divine  love  was 
revealed,  and  l y which  the  sin  of  the  world  was 
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atoned  for  ; and  that  it  makes  the  great  sacrifice 
for  bn  man  salvation  more  intensely  real  and 
vivid.  Knt  inevitably,  by  laws  of  association 
we  e in  not  control,  whatever  is  habitually  asso- 
ciated with  the  creation  of  religious  emotion 
comes  to  be  invested  with  ail  nrtiiicml  sacred 
ness.  The  visible  symbol  is  at  tirst  a symbol 
and  nothing  more  ; it  assists  thought  ; it  stirs 
passion.  At  length  it  becomes  identified  with 
the  God  whom  it  represents.  If  every  day  T 
bow  before  a crucifix  in  prayer,  if  T address  it 
as  though  it  were  Christ,  though  1 know  it  is 
not,  I shall  come  to  feel  for  it  a reverence  and 
love  which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  idolatry. 
Cut  there  is  another  objection  to  this  prostra- 
tion of  the  soul  before  the  image  of  the  dying 
Christ.  It  makes  our  worship  and  our  prayer 
unreal.  We  are  adoring  a Christ  who  does  not 
exist.  lie  is  not  now  on  the  cross,  but  upon 
tiie  throne.  His  agony  is  past  forever,  lie  has 
lisen  from  the  dead,  and  is  at  the  light  hand  ot 
God.  If  we  pray  to  a dying  Christ,  we  are  pray- 
ing not  to  Christ  himself  but  to  a mere  remem- 
brance of  him.  The  injury  which  the  crucifix 
lms  indicted  on  the  religions  life  of  Christen- 
dom, in  encouraging  a morbid  and  unreal  devo- 
tion, is  absolutely  incalculable.  It  has  given  us 
a dying  Christ  instead  of  a living  Christ,  a 
Christ  separated  from  us  by  many  centuries  in- 
stead of  a Christ  nigh  at  hand.  Dale. 

“ They  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  God  is  jealous  for  (rath 
in  his  worship.  He  would  have  us  think  of 
him  as  glorious  in  power,  wisdom,  righteous- 
ness, holiness,  and  love.  Our  thoughts  of  Gml, 
limited  at  the  best,  need  not  be  untrue.  Kut 
untrue  and  dishonoring  to  him  they  will  be  if 
we  come  at  them  through  the  means  of  any 
graven  image.  God  is  jealous  for  spirit  in  his 
worship.  The  worship  paid  to  a spiritual  Jhing 
is  nothing  if  it  be  not  spiritual  worship.  Kut 
in  the  endless  bowings  and  prostrations,  genu- 
flexions, cross. markings,  and  waving  of  the 
body  at  the  word  “ Jesus,”  there  is,  at  least  in 
appearance,  a taking  for  granted  that  bodily 
postures  are  spiritual  attitudes.  Worship  paid 
through  the  body  will  sink  to  merely  bodily 
worship.  When  the  lofty  platform  of  spiritual 
worship  is  quitted,  religions  service  will  inevi 
t.ihly  lose  its  meaning.  Sense  first  comes  as 
“ an  ;*■  i * t to  faith,”  and  then  is  put  in  the  place 
uf  it  ! C.  O. 

Still,  a.s  at  Sinai,  is  the  Most  High  a jealous 
God — jealous  for  the  truth  of  his  own  nature  ; 
jealously  concerned,  that  is.  to  be  truly  appre- 
hended by  his  worshipper  and  truly  represented 
by  the  conceptions  which  we  frame  of  him.  As 


I he  would  not  bo  misrepresented  by  the  pagans' 
degiading  handiwork,  so  ueilher  would  he  sutler 
injury  in  our  thoughts.  Ke  you  therefore  je.d 
ous  for  tlio  honor  of  the  Lord  God  of  Host;, 
Ke  careful  to  sanctify  him  in  your  hearts.  Ku 
scrupulous  to  cheiish  the  loftiest  idea  of  his 
grandeur,  holiness,  and  love.  And  let  all  the 
worship  we  presume  to  offer  at  his  footstool  be 
such  us  becomes  the  revelation  which  he  lms 
j made  of  his  own  glory  in  the  person  and  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Dykes. 

Visiting  the  iniquity  of  Hie  father* 
upon  the  children.  This  statement  is 
| often  represented  as  not  only  wanting  in  equity, 

I but  opposed  to  an  express  provision  of  the 
Israelitish  law  (De.  24  : JO  ; 2 Kings  14  : G ; 2 
Ch,  25:4),  and  especially  to  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure us  declared  in  E/.ck.  IS.  "flic  same  prin- 
ciple, however,  is  repeated  in  a connection 
which  shows  it  to  be  a feature  of  the  Divine 
character  in  its  most  gracious  aspect  (Ex.  81  :7)  ; 
, and  even  when  that  character  was  urged  by 
Moses  in  a plea  for  pardon,  this  feature,  is  in- 
troduced in  a way  that  shows  that  it  was  not 
deemed  to  be  contrary  to  equity,  or  even  hostile 

to  grace  (Xu.  14  : IS).  D.  M. The  visiting 

the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  tho  children 
j does  not  mean  that  he  punishes  tho  innocent 
children  of  ungodly  or  the  converted  children 
| of  unbelieving  parents  for  the  sins  of  the  lat- 
ter ; we  read  the  very  contrary  of  this  (Ezek. 
i8:20j.  The  threatening  lights  only  upon 
those  children  who  walk  in  their  fathers'  foot- 
steps, and  “ hate  the  Lord.’’  C.  G.  K. 

If  the  children  of  ungodly  men  forsake  the 
sins  of  their  fathers,  they  break  the  chain  of 
transgression  and  punishment.  God  deals  with 
every  man  personally  and  directly,  according  to 
his  own  individual  status  and  relation  to  him 
(Ezek.  18:10,  20).  Even  the  hereditary  conse- 
quences, which  by  natural  laws  still  attach  in 
such  cases,  as  poverty  and  disgrace  inherited 
from  drunkt.n  fathers,  have  an  altered  aspect  in 
the  Divine  intention,  and  in  tlmir  real  effect, 
where  the  sufferer  is  a true  child  of  God  (Rom. 
8 ; IS).  W.  11.  G. Kut  where  a man  is  op- 

posed to  God,  rejecting  his  truth  and  salvation, 
he  endorses  and  supports,  and  thus  becomes  re- 
sponsible for  the  guilt  of  bis  ancestors.  The 
stream  of  guilt  runs  down  from  father  to  son 
with  aecuniniuting  force  till  it  ends  in  its  appro- 
priate judgment.  This  judgment,  so  far  as  it  is 
spiritual  and  eternal,  falls  on  each  sinner  in  the 
line,  but  so  far  as  it  is  earthly  and  temporal,  it 
falls  on  him  who  brings  the  sinfulness  to  tin- 
top  of  the  climax  — who  adds  the  lust  drop  to  tho 
fulness  of  the  cup.  Crosby. 
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It  is  not  meant  for  a moment  that  the  pious 
soil  of  an  idolatrous  father  shall  he  punished  for 
his  father's  idolatry.  Jusiah,  the  devout  soil 
of  the  idolatrous  Amon,  was  not  only  exempted 
from  any  punishment  for  ljis  father's  sin,  hut 
(in  the  ground  of  Ins  individual  piety  the  pen- 
alty hanging  over  an  idolatrous  country  was 
suspended  until  Josiali  should  he  safe  beyond 
its  reach  (2  Kings  22  : 1(»-2D).  It  is  only  if  the 
third  and  fourth  generations  continue  haters  of 
{ tod  themselves  that  they  will  he  punished  at 
once  for  their  own  sin  and  tlm  sin  of  their  God- 

Lating  or  idolatrous  ancestor.  II  nmltun. The 

thrice-holy  God  can  never  he  unjust.  The  idol- 
atrous spirit  would  l»e  entailed  to  children  Ly 
natural  law  ; lienee  punishment  would  culmi- 
nate in  final  disaster.  idle  menace  was  gracious, 
because,  if  parents  will  not  abstain  from  sin  for 
their  own  sakos,  they  sometimes  will  for  the 
sake  of  their  children.  The  mercy  shall  be  far 
more  am] tie  than  the  wrath.  The  anger  may 
he  entailed  on  a few,  and  that  in  proportion  al- 
ways to  the  sin  ; the  mercy  shall  How,  like  a 
mighty  river,  to  “thousands.”  Ihtvits. 

We  speak  of  national  judgments  and  of  pun- 
ishments of  whole  populations  as  existing  modes 
of  Divine  action  and  as  what  take  place  now. 
lint  this  is  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand 
the  Law  when  woiking  as  a part  of  God’s  nat- 
ural providence.  We  do  not.  suppose  that  the 
Law  is  judicial,  as  punishing  the  good  part  of 
tliese  populations  judicially  for  the  sins  of  the 
had,  and  as  guilty  ct‘  those  sins  ; hut  only  mean 
ing  that  in  these  signal  calamities  the  order  of 
nature  is  made  subservient  to  moral  purpose, 
[fn  this  connection]  the  law  of  visitation  of  sins 
is  regarded  as  sufficiently  fulfilled  if  God  does 
so  connect  sin  with  misery  for  any  ic/s-e  end,  any 
purpose  which  is  instructive,  though  not  imply- 
ing anything  judicial.  MtrT ;/. The  Law  of 

his  providence  sounds  hard,  but  it  is  nothing 
more  than  stating  in  plain  words  the,  course  of 
the  world's  history,  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
if  there  is  to  be  any  bond  cf  human  society  at 
all.  We  hear  a great  deal  in  modern  language 
about  solidarity  and  heredity.  The  teaching  of 
this  commandment  is  simply  a statement  of  the 
same  facts,  with  the  addition  that  the  Lawgiver 
is  visible  behind  the  Law.  The  consequences 
of  conduct  do  not  lie  with  the  doers.  “ The 
evil  that  min  do  lives  after  them.”  The  gen- 
erations are  so  knit  together,  and  the  full  re- 
sults of  deeds  aii*  often  so  slow  growing,  that 
one  generation  sows  and  aunt  her  reaps.  Who 
sowed  the  seed  that  fruited  in  misery,  and  was 
gathered  in  a Lifter  harvest  of  horrors  and 
■Times  in  the  rreiieh  devolution  ? Who  planted 


| the  tree  under  which  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  sit?  Did  not  the  seedling  come  over  in 
the  Mayflower?  As  long  as  the  generations  of 
: men  aie  more  closely  connected  than  those  of 
j sheep  or  birds,  this  solemn  word  must  he  true, 
j Let  us  see  that  we  sow  no  tares  to  poison  our 
children  when  we  are  in  our  graves.  The  say- 
ing had  immediate  application  to  the  conse- 
quences of  idolatry  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and 
was  a forecast  of  their  future.  But  it  is  true 
evermore  and  everywhere.  A.  M. 

Them  that  hate  me  . . . them  that 
love  me.  The  words  of  the  thieatening  de- 
scribe the  third  and  fourth  generation,  on  w hom 
the  visitation  of  evil  was  to  fall,  as  of  those  that 
hate  God ; just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mercy 
which  was  pledged  to  thousands  was  promised 
as  the  dowry  of  those  that  love  him  Such  chil- 
dren alone  are  here  concerned  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Calvin,  “ imitate  the  impiety  of  their 
progenitors. ” In  short,  the  Lord  contemplates 
the  existence  among  his  professing  worshippers 
of  two  entirely  different  kinds  of  generations  : 
the  one,  haters  of  God,  and  manifesting  their 
hatred  hy  depraving  his  worship,  and  pursuing 
courses  of  transgression  ; the  other,  lovers  of 
God,  and  manifesting  their  love  by  steadfastly 
adhering  in  all  dutiful  obedience  to  the  way  of 
his  holy  commandments.  To  tliese  last,  though 
they  should  extend  to  thousands  of  generations, 
lie  would  show  his  mercy,  causing  it  to  flow  on 
from  age  to  age  in  a perennial  stream  of  bless- 
ing. But  as  he  is  the  righteous  God,  to  whom 
vengeance  as  well  as  mercy  belongs,  the  free 
j outpouring  of  his  beneficence  upon  these  could 
not  prevent  or  prejudice  the  execution  of  his 
justice  upon  that  other  class,  who  were  entirely 
j of  a different  spirit,  and  merited  quite  opposite 
treatment.  If  children  embraced  the  sinful- 
ness of  their  parents,  with  the  manifest  seal  of 
Heaven’s  displeasure  on  it,  as  their  iniquity 
I would  be  more  aggravated,  so  its  punishment 
I should  become  more  severe  ; the  descending 
[ and  entailed  curse  would  deepen  as  it  flowed 
on,  increasing  with  every  increase  of  depravity 
I and  corruption,  till,  the  measure  of  iniquity 
being  tilled  up,  the  wrath  should  fall  oil  them 
, to  the  uttermost.  3\  V. 

The  sanction  of  the  Decalcgne  is  entirely  Di- 
vine. There  is  no  reference  in  it  to  human  in- 
strumentality for  enforcing  its  observance.  On 
the  ('outran,  it  expressly  makes  the  fear  and 
love  of  God  the  foundation  of  obedience.  On 
l lie  creature's  relation  to  God  as  Creator  and 
Bedeemer  the  jurnwhle  rests  the  obligation  of 
! all  1 1 1 e commandments  ; love  to  God  is  declared 
to  bo  the  keeping  of  the  Law  ; while  the  ground 
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of  transgression  is  stated  to  bo  hatred  of  him. 
With  this  fully  agrees  the  testimony  of  Christ 
and  of  the  apostles.  And  whatever  may  be  ' 
alleged  to  the  contrary,  the  monditij  of  the  Uosptl 
is  not  different  front  or  superior  to  that  of  the  L)era- 

logue.  I).  M. The  more  closely  we  examine 

these  precepts  themselves,  the  more  clearly  we 
perceive  their  spiritual  and  comprehensive  char- 
acter. That  they  recognize  love  as  the  root  of 
all  obedience,  and  hatred  as  inseparable  from 
transgression,  is  plainly  intimated  in  this  de- 
scription of  the  transgressors  and  doers  ot'  the 
Law,  as  “ those  that  hate  (rod"  ami  us  “ those 
that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments.” 
P.  F 

Into  til  oilman  (1m.  (Vo  the  thousandth 
generation.  Jehovah's  visitations  of  chastise- 
ment extend  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
his  visitations  of  mercy  to  the  thousandth  that 
is,  forever.  That  tins  is  the  true  rendering 

seems  to  fullow  from  De.  7 : 9.  Clark. 

Judgment  is  God's  strange  work,  while  mercy 
is  his  delight.  Therefore  we  have  here  the 
forceful  antithesis — the  visiting  of  the  iniquities 
of  fathers  upon  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  but  the  showing  of  mercy  unto 
thousands  of  generations  of  them  that  love  and 
obey.  To  a Hebrew  mind  this  last  clause  of 
the  second  command  would  naturally  suggest 
God’s  mercies  to  Abraham,  the  well  known 
friend  of  God.  upon  whose  posterity  God  was 
shedding  forth  his  blessings  to  thousands  of 
generations.  So  richly  does  the  loving  God  re- 
ward his  dutiful  and  trustful  children  ! So  much 
more  grateful  to  his  heart  it  is  to  bless  even  to 
the  thousandth  generation  than  to  visit  in- 


iquity even  so  far  as  to  the  third  and  fourth  ! 

11.  C. 

There  is  an  intense  interest  connected  with 
the  expression  “ them  that  love  me.”  It  plainly 
1 intimates  that  those  who  have  no  other  God  be 
1 fore  the  true  God,  and  make  no  other  Grid 
beside  him,  are  those  who  at  the  same  time  love 
him.  It  proves  that  tht?  negative  quality  of  not 
forsaking  tl^e  tine  God  is  understood  to  imply 
the  positive  quality  of  being  faithful  to  him  and 
loving  him.  This  gives  a new  character  to  the 
whole  Decalogue.  It  now  becomes  not  a mere 
negative  law  of  righteousness,  but  a positive 
law  of  love.  This  principle  applying  to  the 
first  two  precepts  will  extend  to  the  whole.  M. 

The  very  words  “ love”  and  “ hate”  in  their 

connection  here  directly  intimate  that  lore  is 
the  principle  at  the  root  of  all  obedience  and 
right  action  ; and  its  opposite — hate  is  that 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  transgression  and  all 
evil-doing.  And  this  double  fact  is  shown  in 
the  simplest  analysis  of  each  of  the  several  laws 
of  the  second  table.  Love  needs  none  of  these 

prohibitions.  I>. So  that  the  heart  may 

truly  be  called  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  this 
wonderful  revelation  of  law  : it  stands  promi- 
nently forth  at  both  ends  ; and  had  no  inspired 
commentary  been  given  on  the  full  import  of 
the  ten  words,  looking  merely  to  these  words 
themsehes,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  they 
stretch  their  demands  over  the  whole  range  of 
man’s  active  operations,  and  can  only  be  ful- 
filled by  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  exer- 
cise of  love  to  God  and  man,  in  tlxe  various 
regions  of  the  heart,  the  conversation,  and  the 
conduct.  P.  F. 
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Exuurs  20  : 7-11. 

Ex.  *20  7 Thou  shalt  not  take  the  1 De.  5 

name  of  the  Loan  thy  God  ! 
in  vain  ; for  the  Loan  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  that 
taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

8,  9 Ilemeinber  the  sabbath 
day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six 
days  shalt  thou  labour,  and 
10  do  all  thy  work  : hut  the 
seventh  day  is  a sabbath  j 


I >e.  5 : I 1 15. 

II  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Loud  thy  God  in  vain  : for  the  Loud  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his 
name  in  vain. 

12  Observe  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy,  as  the  Loud  thy  God  commanded 

13  thee.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  arid  do 

14  all  thy  work  : but  the  seventh  day  is  a 
sabbath  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  : in  it 
thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor 
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unto  tbe  Lord  thy  (rod  : in 
it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work, 
thou,  nor  ihy  son,  nor  thy 
daughter,  thy  manservant, 
nor  thy  maidservant.  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that 
is  w ithin  thy  gates  : tor  in  six 
11  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  euith,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
the  se\  enth  day  : wherefore 
the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath 
day,  and  hallowed  it. 


thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man- 
servant, nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thine 
ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle, 
nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  ; 
that  thy  manservant  and  thy  maidservant 
may  lest  as  well  as  thou.  And  thou 
15  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a ser- 
vant in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence 
by  a mighty  hand  and  by  a stretched 
out  arm  : therefore  the  Lord  thy  God 
commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath 
day. 


The  Tried  Commandment. 


In  the  first  commandment,  the  solitaiy  object 
of  religious  observance  has  been  declared  in  op- 
position. to  false  or  secondary  divinities.  In 
the  second,  the  spirituality  of  true  worship  has 
been  vindicated  against  sensuous  methods  of 
conceiving  and  representing  God.  It  remains 
to  decree  the  true  spirit  of  worship — the  relig- 
ious awe  or  reverence  inspired  by  t lie  moral  ele- 
vation of  Jehovah — which  lies  at  the  root  of 
genuine  piety.  This  T take  to  be  the  inner 
sense  and  ultimate  scope  of  the  third  command 
nient,  Lhjkes. 

The  meaning  of  the  prohibition  is  that  the 
name  of  Jehovah  is  not  to  be  invoked  or  used 
unadvisedly,  lightly,  or  wantonly,  much  less  to 
sanction  untruth.  By  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse  a connection  is  established  with  tbe  pre- 
vious commandment,  where  there  is  mention  of 
the  visiting  of  guilt.  The  word  used  is  a re- 
markable one,  the  loot  signifying  purification  by 
sacrifice  : Jehovah  will  not  purify,  absolve,  reck- 
on as  innocent.  A If. If  Gnd  has  been  pleased 

to  discover  to  us  any  venerableness  in  his  nature 
and  attributes,  wo  are  guilty  if  we  fail  to  vener- 
ate him  accordingly.  And  the  name  of  God  in 
Scripture  phraseology  is  lint  a compendious  sign 
for  all  that  God  has  made  apparent  in  human 
experience  of  the  hidden  majesty  or  goodness 
of  his  own  nature  in  a word,  of  what  Scripture 
terms  his  4‘  glory.”  Before  that  manifest  glory 
of  the  1 >ivine,  man's  becoming  attitude  is  one  of 
reverential  awe  and  fear.  In  this  fear  or  relig- 
ious veneration  lies  the  indispensable  basis  of 
all  religion.  Destroy  that,  you  destroy  the  very 
capacity  for  worship — nay,  for  spiritual  life  it- 
self. Flippancy  or  contempt  for  the  Divine — 
is  the  death  of  the  soul.  Ihfl  * v. 

God  is  to  reign  supreme  in  the  heart,  to  be 
exclusive  in  bis  worship,  and  to  be  mentioned 
always  with  reverence  by  the  lips.  The  same 
holy  jealousy  which  burns  against  the  false  wor- 


shipper for  the  same  reason  burns  against  the 
reckless  speaker,  where  the  subject  of  speech  is 
the  almighty  and  infinite  Jehovah.  Where 
there  is  a want  of  reverence  there  is  a want  of 
allegiance.  So  tar  forth  as  a subject  is  disre- 
spectful, he  is  rebellious  ; and  all  true  govern- 
ment, especially  the  pure  and  holy  government 
of  God,  must  take  cognizance  of  the  rebellion  in 
accordance  with  holiness  and  truth.  Uroshy. 

As  the  object  of  worship,  in  this  great  sum- 
mary of  duties  to  God,  is  declared  to  be  God 
only,  and  as  this  God  is  to  be  worshipped  only 
spiritually  in  the  way  of  his  appointment,  and 
not  by  any  similitude  of  man’s  choice  or  hu- 
manly devised  oh  Is  to  worship,  so  it  is  further 
declared  that  God  shall  ever  be  regarded  with 
reverence,  and  his  name  used  only  in  solemn 
act  of  worship.  As  God  is  to  be  worshipped  he 
must  be  known,  as  he  cannot  be  known  by  any 
similitude  or  likeness,  but  only  as  be  reveals 
himself  by  names,  titles,  and  declared  attri- 
butes ; so  these  names,  titles,  and  attributes, 
when  made  known,  are  to  be.  regarded  with 
special  reverence,  and  only  used  in  the  way  of 
worship.  And  this  properly  enough,  since  there 
must  naturally  be  something  in  the  mode  by 
which  he  reveals  himself  to  fill  the  mind  with 
reverent  and  awful  conceptions  of  his  character, 
lienee  the  peculiar  significance  of  the  phrase — 
li  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  as  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures Among  men  the  name  is  that  by  which 
we  distinguish  and  more  or  less  peifeetly  de- 
scribe each  other.  In  a special  sense  we  sume- 
tinies  tak**  the  name  of  a certain  man  to  repre- 
sent a schemo  or  policy  or  a system  of  ideas  ; 
and  men  lange  themselves  under  the  name  of 
their  representative  man.  So  in  the  revealed 
word,  the  name  of  God  is  used  to  denote  all 
those  attributes,  signs,  and  acts  whereby  his 
moral  essence  is  made  known  to  ns — all  the 
manifestations  of  his  nature  and  purposes 
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whereby  his  character  is  made  known  to  men. 
Thus  Moses,  when  called  of  (rod  to  his  high 
mission,  demanded  to  know  by  what  name  he 
should  reveal  God  to  Israel.  Hence,  throughout 
the  Scripture,  the  name  (if  God  is  used  in  that 
very  peculiar  manner,  as  by  David,  “ Thou  hast 
magnified  thv  Word  above  all  thy  name.’*  “ We 
will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord,  our  God/’ 
The  name  of  God  is  said  to  be  “ holy  and  rev- 
erend.” Ilis  name  is  “ loved,*’  is  “ great,”  is 
“glorious,"  is  4 ' magnified  ;' * and  Moses  says, 
“ What  will  become  of  thy  great  name  V”  God's 
enemies  are  said  to  kt  blaspheme,"  to  “pollute," 
to  “ despise,”  to  “ dread  ” his  name.  The 
worship  of  God  is  defined  as  “ calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  The  terms  of  salvation  are 
simply,  “ Whoso  shall  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved.”  The  great  initiatory 
ordinance  of  gospel  worship  is  baptism,  li  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  Thus  the  name  of  God  is  taken 
to  denote  every  means  by  which  he  has  chosen 
specially  to  manifest  himself. 

There  is  no  plainer  indication  of  the  tendency 
to  superficial  reading  of  the  Scriptures  than  the 
notion  that  this  third  great  precept  of  the  Law 
means  simply  to  forbid  profane  swearing.  Such 
a reading  of  the  command  overlooks  entirely 
the  peculiar  significance*  of  “ the  name  of  the 
Lord  " in  Scripture.  Once  we  comprehend  fully 
this  significance  we  will  more  fully  appreciate 
the  wonderfully  philosophic  and  comprehensive 
exposition  of  this  third  commandment  in  onr 
children's  catechism  that  this  commandment 
“ requires  the  holy  and  reverent  use  of  God’s 
names,  titles,  attributes,  ordinances,  words,  and 
works,"  and  “ forbids  the  profaning  or  abusing 
of  anything  whereby  God  makes  himself 
known.’’  S.  II. 

The  third  commandment  must  be  so  under- 
stood as  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding, as  nf  equal  breadth,  and  equally  fun- 
damental. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  confined  to 
the  use  of  the  name  of  God  in  oaths,  whether 
false  or  trivial.  No  doubt,  perjury  and  profane 
swearing  are  included  in  the  sweep  of  the  pro 
hibition  ; but  it  reuches  far  beyond  them.  The 
name  of  God  is  the  declaration  of  his  being  and 
character.  We  take  his  name  in  vain  when  we 
speak  of  him  unworthily.  Many  a glib  and 
formal  prayer,  many  a mechanical  or  .self-glori- 
fying sermon,  many  an  erudite  controversy, 
comes  under  the  lash  of  this  prohibition.  Lro- 
fessions  of  devotion  far  more  fervid  than  real, 
confessions  in  which  the  conscience  is  not 
stricken,  orthodox  teachings  with  no  throb  of 
life  in  them,  unconscious  hypocrisies  of  wor- 


ship, and  much  besides,  arc  gibbeted  here.  The 
most  vain  of  all  words  are  those  which  have 
become  traditional  stock-in-trade  for  religious 
people,  which  once  expressed  deep  convictions, 
and  are  now  a world  too  wide  for  t ho  shrivelled 

faith  which  wears  them.  A.  M. All  jonmil- 

ism  is  n sin  against  this  commandment,  and  all 
worship  founded  on  and  ending  only  in  that 
which  is  external  is  formalism.  Kitualism  which 
seeks  not  edification  but  a-stlietic  propriety  is 
formalism.  Conformity  which  comes  to  chinch 
once  a week  not  to  worship  but  to  fulfil  worldly 
propriety  is  formalism.  He  who  has  u creed 
upon  his  lips  without  any  faith  in  his  heart  is 
taking  God’s  name  in  vain.  He  who,  without 
repentance,  faith,  and  love,  taketli  and  eatetli 
the  sacrament,  is  taking  God’s  name  in  vain. 

] Ttnlur . 

It  hardly  needs  noting  that  blasphemy  is  in 
eluded  under  the  ban  of  this  precept.  Whoso- 
i ever  cursed  God  or  blasphemed  his  name  was 
to  be  stoned.  The  son  of  Shelomith  blas- 
phemed, and  was  stoned  by  the  congregation 
(Lev.  24  : 10-1(1,  23  ; Xn.  15  : 30,  31).  11. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  create  a laugh 
f by  n grotesque  association  of  some  frivolity  with 
the  grave  and  solemn  words  of  Iloly  Scripture. 
Surely  this  is  profanity  of  the  worst  kind.  By 
this  Hook  the  religious  life  of  men  is  quickened 
and  sustained.  It  contains  the  highest  revela- 
tions of  himself  which  God  has  made  to  man. 
It  directly  addresses  the  conscience  and  the 
heart  and  all  the  noblest  faculties  of  our  nature, 
exalting  our  idea  of  duty,  consoling  us  in  sor- 
row, redeeming  us  from  sin  and  despair,  and 
inspiring  us  with  the  hope  of  immortal  blessed- 
ness and  glory.  Listening  to  its  words,  millions 
have  heard  the  very  voice  of  God.  It  is  associ- 
ated \\  i th  the  sanctity  of  many  generations  of 
saints.  Such  a Look  cannot  be  a fit  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  jests.  Dale. 

This  law  of  the  third  commandment  condemns 
by  implication  a great  deal  which  falls  very  far 
short  of  either  blasphemy  or  false  oaths.  To 
assume  a profession  of  piety  tor  private  ends 
or  i loin  unworthy  motives  is  to  break  this  law. 
To  wear  a sacred  c.tiice  without  possessing  the 
spirit  of  it  is  to  break  this  law.  To  affect  zeal 
for  Divine  truth  when  it  is  victory  for  our  own 
party  opinions  we  are  aiming  at  is  to  break 
this  law.  To  discharge  the  offices  of  woixliip 
in  public  or  private  in  a careless  mood  with 
wandering  thoughts  is  to  break  tlm  law.  To 
jest  with  holy  subjects,  to  make  the  Church  of 
God  a mere  arena  for  faction,  to  discuss  and 
dispute  over  his  saving  Word  as  a theme  for 
barren  intellectual  display,  these  are  acts  which 
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break  tho  law.  To  forget  that  God  rules  the 
world,  that  all  truth  'whatever  is  Lis  truth,  and 
that  ali  right  action  is  his  will,  ihi>  would  be  a 
breach  of  this  law.  To  meek  at  sm,  to  sneer  a: 
principle,  to  crumble  down  the  edge  of  respon- 
sibility. or  to  fiui  t\  ot  it>  solemnity  either  the 
life  or  the  death  ot  men.  all  that  surely  breaks 
this  law.  To  cherish  toward  G *d  l.;ni*»el:  a 
querulous  or  a suspicious  temper  to  an  act  with 
out  sincerity  a needless  scepticism,  to  question 
the  wisdom  or  the  kindne-*  of  hi<  a'lotimnts 
to  brood  moodily  over  Lis  provide  ace.  to  pare 
down  to  a minimum  the  large  charity  of  Li? 
uosptl.  to  trust  Li:u  little,  to  dread  him  with- 
out cause,  and  serve  Li:u  in  a bondman’s  spirit 
are  not  such  things  us  these  breaches  of  this 
law  ; It  cannot  be  enough  surely  to  keep  the 
dps  tT.’ui  idle  oaths  or  the  rhppant  speeches  of 
the  scorner.  units*  m our  heart  of  hearts  wv 
honor  as  it  deserves  the  venorableness  c:  the 
F-.ther's  maj  sty.  trust  as  it  deserves  the  gener 
i»as  ’race  of  the  > m.  and  welcome  us  it  deserves 
the  holy  nidueuce  o:  the  Spirit  In  Irie:.  keep 
this  law  according  to  the  inmost  thought  or 
meaning  f it.  a*  - y >u  will  be  f c tnd  to  breathe 
over  all  the  movements  of  year  intellectual  and 
social  life  - ich  a tender,  r-  verent.  and 

devout  aroma  of  t iety  as  bents  the  closet  and 
the  secret  Lea r ot  * rayvr.  1'  •>.  ~*s 

The  positive*  s*.  ie  uu  terlymr  the  necuive  is 
tue  requirement  tua:  C'*;r  speech  of  God  -.hall  nt 
our  thought  : G;  ,.n  t > ur  tuoaght  o:  him 
sh.ui  nt  his  name  : that  o»:r  w ris  shall  mirr-r 

dec: ton  o:  his  i .uty  ,.n  1 swc-;:n  s^  that 
cleanse  1 bps  sh.kl  r-v-rently  utter  the  name 
above  every  name,  which,  att  r .hi  s*  -ecu.  must 
remain  . .ml  th  we  skdlf-el  it  to 

be  not  the  least  w n iertnl  or  mer.uful  his 
COndesOeU'L  Us  th.-.t  he  “ Is  cUh.:l  YOUh  our 
tongues.  ' A >1 


x .e  «:  \ rr'frrly  1 an  1 'n  rrorer 

o :cast  n h m'r**  ‘1  h m.  ..  kn  ' ie  lament  •->£ 


ity.  It  a*  w mm  *-  - - t : ■ :r  w r>L:r. 


Ih  u 


edge  him  to  be  the  infallible  searcher  of  hearts, 
and  the  powerful  and  stern  avenger  of  all  false- 
hood, fraud,  and  deceit  in  such  a solemn  trans- 
action : and  no  inference  can  be  plainer  than 
that  it  is  the  height  of  irreligion  and  profanity 
to  interpose  that  awful  name  in  attestation  of 
anything  that  is  false,  fraudulent.er  hypocritical. 
The  rule  by  which  >iuh  an  act  is  to  be  governed 
is  expressly  given  -U  r.  4 :d  . “*  Thou  shah  swear 
in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness.  ’ 
and  any  deviation  from  this  is  an  infraction  of 
the  precept  before  us.  and  though  often  Re- 
counted a trivial  oirenee  among  men,  yet  there 
is  scarcely  a more  atrocious  or  provoking  crime 
in  the  sight  of  the  infinitely  true  and  pure  and 

upright  Jehovah,  ih  V,. Perjury  is  not  only 

a wrong  to  this  or  that  particular  person  who 
sneers  by  it.  but  n is  treason  against  human 
society,  subverting  at  once  the  foundations  ot 
public  peace  and  justice  and  the  private  security 
of  every*  man's  life  and  fortune.  TilUUon. 

I" r y . i f ' - s s t ’ opeeoA. 

The  authority  of  God  is  the  source  of  all 
orucr.  purity,  peace,  and  happiness  in  the  uni- 
verse. Profanity  in  a community  tends  to  do 
away  witii  a reverence  for  the  name,  the  worship, 
and  authority  of  the  Deity  It  is  an  act  of  re- 
bellion against  the  _ vcrnment  cf  God.  an-1  an 
act  : <1  s '1  it:  n n;  on  every  human  interest 
i r tected  by  a s-n^e  c:  moral  responsibility.  It 
is  >:rikirg  at  every*  obligation.  human  and  Di- 
vine. 1 ec  .u-e  ::  strikes  at  the  great  source  of  all 
>d  Lgucin.  That  ran  -hail  speak  truth  under 
the  Sutton  <:  an  oath  in  courts  of  justice: 
th  th-y  -hill  respect  the  rights  of  prroeity 
an  i 1 c li  nes;  in  tram.*  i that  parents  shall  sns- 
t *.m  ar.  l educate  thrir  children,  and  children 
-1.  dl  leverrfi  e and  bey  their  parents  ; that 
solemn  c.-ntract-  between  man  sLall  bind  the 
c nsciefice  : that  thr  r am  ice  vow  shall  be  Lei  1 
s..  r_  L ml  thmalr  ] nrny  cherished  ; that  nn-n 
shut  cleyhvw  respect  each  other  s rights  — all 
tni-  > -s  nt:  d ; the  existence  of  endurable 
' cirty.  Put  ...1  t L - *■»  e depend  <_n  a sense  o:  re- 
'C  r.>:’  i.ity  a c:n-oi  rustless  .-f  religion^  rVliga- 
ti  t N - t i_:  s crlication  L..s  its 

1 '"gin  in  . ie  _r  : : reverence  for  the  heart- 
- .r  kina  G • 1 a>  the  hr.-I  'nine  it  obvious 
hr  wV  , m-r.  by  example  to  trine 

w .:h  ;b-  n .m-r  an  1 auth . r try  - f ‘ b^d.  <i?e-  all 
:n  hi-  i *wr:  unhinge  and  l.i'e  srciety. 

This  - rr  : ; •»  u.o  ny  v::l  \:r-i  by  the  pnyjre 

fin,ili.-.r  li-  -irs, wh-rh^r  it  le  in  mirth  cr 
in  anger  Th  . .re  ^ 'me  men  who  are  m the 
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constant  habit  of  interlarding  their  common  dis- 
coarses  with  the  Laiur  ot  <r  j l . isenei  ally  in  the 
form  of  swearing,  at  other  u in*-.-*  in  tL^  hinuutige 
of  curbing  and  execration,  w itu"Ut  any  as-mn- 
ftble  motive,  except  it  be  t > give  an  air  or  su- 
perior .spirit  and  energy  t>  th-ir  language.  The 
mention  of  the  I»euy  is  often  -o  introduce  1 a~ 
evidently  to  appear  j.  m-re  expletive  : nor  is 
anything  more  common  than  to  Lear  such  per- 
sons dec-hire  they  absolutely  mean  nothing  by 
it.  The  criminality  of  taking  the  Lord's  name 
in  vain  is  enhanced  by  the  absence  of  every  rea- 
sonable temptation.  It  is  not,  like  m.mv  other 
vice**,  productive  of  either  pleasure  or  emolu- 
ment ; it  is  neither  adapted  to  gratify  any  nat- 
ural appetite  or  passion,  nor  i<>  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  a single  end  which  a reasonable 
creature  can  be  supposed  to  have  in  view.  It 
is  properly  the  14  superduity  of  naughtiness.'* 
and  can  only  be  considered  as  a son  of  pepper- 
corn rent,  m acknowledgment  of  the  devil's 
right  of  superiority.  It  is  a vice  by  which  no 
man's  reputation  is  extended,  no  man's  fortune 
is  increased,  no  man’s  sensual  gratifications  are 
augmented.  If  we  attempt  to  analyze  it.  anl 
reduce  it  to  it.s  real  motive,  we  find  ourselves 
at  a total  loss  to  discover  any  other  than  irre- 
ligious ostentation,  a desire  of  convincing  the 
world  that  its  perpetrators  are  not  under  the  re- 
straint of  religions  fear.  But  as  this  motive  is 
most  impious  and  detestable,  so  the  practice 
arising  from  it  is  not  at  all  requisite  for  that 
purpose  : since  the  persons  who  persist  in  it  may 
safely  leave  it  to  other  p^arts  of  their  character 
to  exonerate  them  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
fearers  of  God.  Tht-y  are  not  so  near  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  its  subjects.  R.  Hull. 

Profaneness  can  be  of  no  possible  use  to  him 
who  indulges  in  it,  or  to  any  one  else.  If  it 
were  not  wicked  it  would  be  simph  snperfiuons 
and  ridiculous.  As  it  is,  it  is,  as  Kobert  Hall 
said,  in  allusion  to  feudal  times,  merely  **  a 
peppercorn  rent  to  .-how  that  a man  belongs  to 
the  devil. ” So  far  from  giving,  as  some  sup- 
pose. assurance  of  the  truth  of  what  is  spoken 
in  connection  with  it.  it  is  the  reverse.  All  ob- 
servation shows,  w hat  might  have  been  inferred 
without  it.  that  he  who  will  swear  will  lie. 
Why  not  ? The  practice  is  scarcely  le>s  offen- 
sive to  a just  taste  than  to  a sensitive  conscience, 
and  whoever  may  be  guilty  of  it  deserves  to  be 
not  only  condemned  and  abhorred,  but  despised. 
M.  H 

Some  sins  are  perpetrated  in  secret,  and  wait 
a final  judgment  for  their  disclosure  : but  pro- 
fanity is  always  a patent,  social  vice  ; persuad- 


ing to  imitation  by  example.  >ome  sin-  are 
f.jund  to  be  wrong  by  exper*tncr.  by  inference 
but  yf'fon'tty  is  a direct.  bo.d  -in  ajaJL-t  r- 
hgion  and  God  It  -a^s  ice  gre<A  »xod  net', 
not  be  reverenced  : hi-  Uw  ->  1 n : be  ■ . 

Lis  threateiiings  may  be  safely  spurned  . his 
worship  may  be  contemned  : all  interests  de- 
pendent on  a wen-e  of  light  mid  wrong  may  1 
sacrificed.  L uG-rd. 

The  gross  vice  of  \ rofanity—  the  irreverent 
use  of  G »d‘s  name  in  ordinary  ct  n\ersation— in 
the  fir.-t  place  G a sin  wLich  cannot  plead  the 
excuse  cf  strong  lemptati  :n,  a-  m-  -t  "tLer  .-ils  . 
such  as  drurkenness  or  fuming  ; or  lust  «.  r dis- 
honesty. These  may  aT  put  in  s me  plea  o: 
temptation  : but  this  -in  has  n-»  -uch  plea  ; it  is 
pure  wickedness  alone.  In  the  second  place, 
nothing  is  accomplished  by  it,  but  it  rather 
works  out  the  reverse  c:  wtmt  it  -terns  to  be 
Used  for — namely,  to  c< ■r-f.TTn.  wLat  the  -wearer 
says.  It  is  u-  t the  man  who  swears,  but  nctoii 
ou-ly  the  man  whose  “ yea  is  yea  and  nay.  nay, 
on  whose  word  everybody  mc-t  relies  — and  tba: 
very  justly— on  the  principle  that  a man  mu-; 
fir-t  respect  himself  if  Le  woul  1 train  the  respect 
ci  other  iiien.  The  veiy  u-e  cf  an  oath  to  con 
firm  is  an  implied  want  of  confidence  in  one's 
cw-n  reputati  n for  veracity.  True  self-respect 
should  us.-*' me  that.  r has  the  plea  any 
more  force  which  regards  the  profane  oath  as  a 
mere  orr*‘im*nt  or  “ figure  ci  speech*’— a soit  of 
rhetorical  intensity.  Such  plea  the  ignorant 
and  debased  might  urge,  who  have  been  edu- 
cated to  no  refinement  of  taste.  Or  such  plea, 
perhaps,  some  premature  young  men  might 
urge,  who  are  ambitions  of  precocious  deprav- 
ity, and  utterly  void  0f  every  conception  ci  true 
rhetorical  taste.  But  what  a plea  fi  r sensible 
men  ! Ncr  is  there  any  apology  in  the  plea  of 
no  bad  intention  or  the  plea  of  ignorance.  For. 
even  accordirg  to  the  prevalent  notions  of  men. 
this  thoughtless  ignorance  is  n most  daring  con 
tempt  of  God.  To  have  one’s  own  name  bandied 
abont  as  a byword  on  the  streets,  or  to  hear  the 
name  o:  one's  father,  mother,  sister,  brother 
rudely  called  by  the  vulgar  tonemes  ci  men.  is. 
of  all  other  insults,  the  most  harrowing.  Ye: 
in  this  case  the  name  of  one  higher  than  all — 
that  to  ev^ry  creature  of  us  de-erves  to  be  held 
<U‘ir*r  1?tuu  d7  from  many  a kindness— men  thus 
make  light  of.  S.  B. 

To  excuse  the  use  of  oaths  by  custom  G f> 
wash  thyself  with  ink  : and  to  accuse  thyse  : 
deeper,  that  thon  art  long  practised  in  that  sin. 
But  if  thon  wouldest  indeed  be  delivered  from 
it.  seek  for  a due  knowledge  of  the  my-sty  cf 
God  and  thence  a deep  reverence  c:  him  :n  thy 
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lienit  ; ami  tliat  will  certainly  help  that  habitu- 
ated evil  of  thy  tongue.  It  will  turn  thy  re- 
gardless utilise  of  that  name,  by  vain  oaths  ami 
asseverations,  into  a holy  frequent  use  of  it  in 
prayers  and  praises.  Thou  wilt  not  then  dare 
to  dishonor  that  blessed  name  that  saints  and 
angels  bless  and  adore,  but  will  set  m with 
them  to  bless  it.  LehjhUm. 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  blond  curdle  to  think 
of  the  name  of  (bid  bandied  about  as  a bauble 
and  plaything  of  fools.  This  offence  cannot  go 
unpunished.  If  there  be  a find,  lie  must  vin 
dicate  his  own  majesty  and  gloiy.  Engiave  it 
upon  your  minds,  fix  it  in  the  very  depths  of 
yonr  souls,  that  it  is  a fearful  thing  to  make 
light  of  God.  It  is  the  very  spirit  and  essence 
of  all  evil,  the  very  core  of  iniquity.  If  you 
could  sue  it  as  it  is,  in  the  naked  enormity  of 
its  guilt,  you  would  flee  from  it  as  from  the 
very  pestilence  of  death.  You  may  sport  with 
the  whirlwind  and  trifie  with  the  storm,  you 
may  lay  yonr  hand  upon  the  lion’s  mane  an  1 
p’ay  with  the  leopard's  spots,  you  may  go  to  the 
very  crater  of  a burning  volcano  and  laugh  at 
the  lava  which  it  belches  out  in  thnndei,  you 
may  trifie  with  any  and  everything,  but  trifie 
not  with  God.  Let  there  he  one  holy  thing 
upon  which  you  dare  not  lay  a profane  hand, 
and  let  that  l >o  the  name  of  God,  ThomnrtU, 
The  Lord  will  mil  hol<!  him  guilt- 
less. There  was  a reason  why  this  threat  of 
punishment  was  attached  to  the  third  com- 
mandment. From  crimes  against  reputation, 
property,  and  life,  society  will  protect  itself. 
So  crimes  against  physical  and  social  laws,  like 
intemperance,  idleness,  and  profligacy,  execute 
their  own  penalties,  in  the  sickness,  poverty, 
ami  disgrace  which  they  bring  on  the  transgress 
or.  hut  profanity  is  a sin  not  primarily  against 
society,  not  against  natural  laws,  but  directly 
against  God.  Therefore  God  takes  special  cog- 
nizance of  the  profane  swearer,  and  declares 
that  the  offender,  though  tolerated  by  society 
and  nnrebuked  by  any  natural  penalties,  shall 
nevertheless  meet  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
God.  Drenmrd . 

(rod's  authority  is  supreme  nrer  <>nr  speech.  The 
faculty  of  speech  is  a noble  endowment,  uud 
differentiates  man  from  the  inferior  races.  The 
longue  is  a mighty  instrument,  either  for  evil 
n-  for  good.  We  lake  God’s  name  in  vain  when- 
ever we  use  it  Heedlessly,  flippantly,  or  in  jest. 
The  moral  * fleet  upon  men  is  pernicious,  cor 
rnpting,  deadly.  The  p*  unity  is  set  forth  in 
negative  language,  but  it  is  intended  to  convey 
deep  impression.  Others  may  hold  it  as  a venial 
sin  ; not  so  God.  Dories. 


The  Fourth  Commandment. 

Differences  in  the  Records  in  Exodus  and  Deuter- 
onomy. 

In  Deuteronomy  (1)  the  reading  is  “ Observe” 
instead  of  “ Remember.” 

(2)  Three  new  clauses  are  inserted  : “ As  the 
Loan  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee  ;**  “ Nor 
thine  ox  nor  thine  ass  *•  That  thy  manservant 
ami  thy  maidservant  may  rest  as  well  as  tliou.” 

(fl)  The  reason  given  for  the  commandment 
refers  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  instead  of  the  rest  of  God  after  the  six 

works  of  creation.  B. The  only  material 

difference  between  the  Decalogue  as  given  in 
Deuteronomy  and  as  delivered  at  Sinai  is  that 
I in  Deuteronomy  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
Sabbath  is  not.  the  vest  after  creation,  but  the 
I redemption  out  of  Egypt.  This  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that 
in  Deuteronomy  the  Law  is  given  not  so  much 
as  a code  For  all  peoples,  as  in  the  form  of  a 
covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  D.  F. 

In  the  repetition  of  these  Ten  Commandments 
in  1 )e.  this  deliverance  out  of  Egypt  is  par- 
ticulaily  mentioned  as  a principal  reason  for 
observing  the  Sabbath.  Rut  as  that  deliverance 
was  only  topical  of  our  redemption  by  Jesus 
t'lnist,  and  as  the  redemption  from  eternal 
misery  was  of  so  much  greater  concern  to  the 
world  than  any  temporal  deliverance,  or  even 
than  tin*  creation  itself,  ns  well  as  of  greater 
glory  to  God  this  points  out  and  justifies  the 
reason  why  <>nr  Christian  Sabbath  is  kept  upon 
the  day  whereon  that  redemption  was  wrought 
and  finished — namely,  on  the  day  of  onr  great 
Redeemer’s  Resurrection.  This  was  the  day  of 
his  rest  from  that  noblest  of  all  his  works,  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  and  onr  deliverance 
from  death.  Woyuu. 

Note.  For  repetitions  of  the  Sabbath  com- 
mandment in  its  special  relations  to  Israel,  see 
Sections  1TJ  and  HU.  B. 

The  series  of  commandments  referring  to 
Israel's  relations  with  God  in  distinctly  progres- 
sive from  the  first  to  the  fourth,  which  deals 
with  the  Sabbath.  The  fact  that  it  appears 
here,  side  by  side  with  these  absolutely  univer- 
sal and  first  principles  of  religion  and  worship, 
clearly  shows  that  the  giver  of  the  code  regarded 

it  as  of  equal  comprehensiveness.  A.  II. On 

that  ancient  record  of  creation  with  its  account 
of  the  weekly  rest,  this  fourth  commandment 
expressly  plants  itself.  It  does  not  speak  as  a 
law  would  which  for  the  first  time  set  up  a 
weekly  festival  before  unheard  of.  It  simply 


fo  vn  7ii  co:im . \ xdmext. 


calls  to  the  recollection  of  the  people  an  insti- 
tution which,  like  circumcision  or  like  s.icritice, 
had  necessarily  slipped  out  of  geneial  public 
usage  under  the  hard  conditions  of  Egyptian 
slavery.  **  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,”  it  be- 
gins ; which  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible 
language  if  no  mortal  had  ever  heard  of  a Sab- 
bath day  before,  Dtfh’fs , 

As  soon  as  God  had  an  organized  people  to 
be  the  depositary  of  his  truth,  and  a written 
language  for  its  preservation,  lie  then  gave  these 
laws  in  a formal  manner.  When  we  remember 
that  there  was  no  written  record  at  the  first,  no  | 
regular  system  of  codified  laws  until  the  time  of 
Moses,  the  communications  up  to  that  time 
being  all  verbal  and  traditional,  and  that  the 
early  history  of  the  world  is  exceedingly  com-  , 
pact,  whole  centuries  in  some  instances  being 
put  upon  a single  page,  we  need  not  be  at  all 
astonished  that  there  should  be  the  briefest  al 
lusion  to,  if  not  entire  omission  of,  any  distinct 
mention  of  any  law  concerning  the  Sabbath. 
In  tbe  first  ages  God  acted  more  the  part  of  a 
Father,  and  in  the  absence  of  a written  law,  and 
even  of  a written  language,  the  presumption  i 
that  lie  frequently  appeared  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  ways,  and  thus  made  known 
his  will  to  the  Patriarchs  on  all  matters  of  faith 
and  practice.  And  if  He  could  so  communicate 
with  the  Patriarchs  on  other  matters,  as  he  cer- 
tainly did,  why  not  also  on  the  Sabbath  ? Stacy. 

Ex.  ‘20  : Remember  flic  Salilmlh 

clay,  to  keep  it  ltoly.  The  implied  in- 
junction of  the  words  spoken  in  Eden  was  — 
make  it  a holy  day.  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day  and  made  it  holy  : now,  therefore,  rcmemlxr 
that  original  injunction.  To  remember  a pre- 
vious day  made  holy,  must  surelv  imply  a pre- 
cept setting  it  apart  as  holy  time.  As  given 
here  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  expanded  into 
its  legitimate  details.  The  prohibition  of  labor 
is  applied  to  children,  to  servants,  to  cattle,  and 
to  strangers.  Then  the  reason  for  the  command 
essentially  as  given  in  Eden  is  reiterated. 
Noticeably,  the  statement  uses  the  same  Hebrew 
verbs-  bless'’  and  “ sanctify”  [or  “ hallow"]  - 
which  are  used  in  Gen.  2 : 3.  It  seems  plainly 
implied  that  (rod  places  before*  men  his  own  ex- 
ample of  creative  work  during  six  day-periods 
and  of  rot  from  this  work  on  the  seventh  as  a 
reason  or  motive  for  their  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  — one  day  of  re-t  after  six  of  toil,  A 
secondary  consideration  is  doubtless  that  by 
this  arrangement  the  Sabbath  would  be  perpet- 
ually suggestive  of  man’s  relation  to  God  as  his 
Infinite  Creator  and  Father.  The  linking  of  the 
Sabbath  to  God’s  creative  work  and  rest  would 


naturally  make  that  work  a fact  ever  present  to 
human  thought  — blending  its  influence  with 
the  saereduess  and  wiili  all  the  employments  ( f 
this  holy  day.  Man  desists  Irom  labor.  Why  t 
Pecans e God  did.  After  what  labor  ? That  of 
making  the  heavens  and  tin*  earth  and  man. 
Therefore  let  man  remember  (rod  as  his  Creator 
and  render  him  the  homage  of  obedience  and 
the  homage  of  adoration,  gratitude,  and  praise. 
Thus  the  historic  origin  of  the  precept  became 
suggestive  of  the  thoughts,  the  words,  and  the 
Invine  worship  appropriate  to  his  holy  day, 
II.  C. 

That  the  Sabbath  is  for  man  is  shown  : from 
its  primeval  origin,  from  its  place  in  the  moral 
Law,  from  the  respect  paid  to  it  by  the  prophets, 
from  Christ's  defence  of  it,  from  its  reappear 
anet*  in  the  new  dispensation  in  a form  adapted 
to  the  genius  and  wants  of  Christianity,  and 
from  its  proved  adaptation  to  the  constitution 

of  man’s  nature.  Orr. The  Sabbath,  in  its 

origin,  was  also  from  the  lir>t  designed  to  serve 
as  an  emblem  of  spiritual  things  — an  emblem 
of  the  blessed  rest  which  man  was  called  to  en 
j >v  in  God.  Put  in  both  respects  it  stands 
most  nearly  on  a footing  with  the  ordinance  of 
marriage  ; both  alike  owed  their  institution  to 
the  original  act  and  appointment  of  God  ; both 
also  took  their  commencement  at  the  birth  of 
time-  in  a world  unfallen,  when,  as  there  was 
no  need  tor  the  antitypes  of  redemption,  so  no 
ceremonial  types  or  shadows  of  these  could 
pioperly  have  a place  ; and  both  are  destined 
to  last  till  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  shall  have 
ushered  in  the  glories  cf  a world  restored. 
P.  F. 

I)e.  5 : 12.  Observe  tlic  Sabbath 
«kiy.  In  the  time  of  the  legislator  an  entire 
rest  from  the  work  of  daily  life  was  to  reign 
throughout  the  camp  ; and  it  may  be  conjee 
tmed  thiit  the  people  assembled  before  the  altar 
at  the  hours  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacri 
lines  for  prayer  and  contemplation,  and  to  listen 
to  the  reading  of  portions  of  the  Divine  Law, 
perhaps  from  the  lips  of  Moses  himself,  Harl:. 
The  Old  Testament  Sabbath  was  in  its  deep- 
est import  not  merely  a duty,  but  also  a right 
to  rest  in  the  midst  of  unrest  ; a privilege  of 
freedom  in  earthly  bondage.  It  was  not  merely 
a binding  statute,  but  at  the  same  time  a gra- 
cious release  from  the  accompanying  and  equally 
binding  command  to  labor  ; a memento  of  the 
blessed  rest  of  God  and  the  redemption  of  his 
people  ; a gospel,  therefore,  in  the  Law.  Scltarf \ 

This  is  a law  both  of  labor  and  of  rest.  “ Six 
days  shuU  thou  labor”  is  no  less  imperative  and 
essential  a portion  of  it  than  the  other  portion  : 
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11  on  the  seventh  Ibon  shall  not  work.”  Ov»  r 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  the  primitive  law 
of  toil  asserts  itself  vigorously  tnoiigh.  Hun 
ger,  cupidity,  anil  the  will  ot  the  stronger  are 
all  grim  taskmasters,  urging  the  vast  majority 
cf  human  beings  only  too  inexorably  to  “ eat 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face."  It  is  in  i 
the  interest  of  every  son  of  toil  that  the  beliefi- 
unit  Lawgiver  would  impose  a limit  upon  this 
law  of  work  by  placing  at  the  side  of  it  a law  of 
rest  no  less  authoritative.  Hu  fences  olf  a saered 
space  that  he  may  lay  an  arrest  upon  the  en- 
croachments of  greed.  It  will  always  he  found, 
however,  that  a reasonable  obedience  to  the  law 
of  labor  is  necessary  to  our  full  enjoyment  of 
this  merciful  law  of  rest  which  limits  it.  Idle 
people,  with  whom  every  day  is  a day  of  leisure, 
and  iwiihi  the  chief  of  enemies,  cannot  know 
what  a Sabbath  means.  Uifore  they  can  he  in 
a posit ii  n to  observe  the  day  of  repose,  they 
must  learn  to  do  a weeks  work.  To  all  of  ns 
who  are  not  incapacitated  by  disease  or  old  age, 
the  (Viator  has  appointed  onr  work  on  earth, 
directing  ns  to  that  share  in  the  variegated  tiel  l 
of  human  activity  which  belongs  to  us,  partly 
by  our  special  aptitudes,  and  paitly  by  onr  prov- 
idential circumstances.  H is  no  less  his  will 
than  it  is  for  our  own  interest,  that  we  should  j 
discharge  onr  appointed  task  diligently  and 
faithfully  during  six  days  nut  of  seven.  "What 
ever  be  Urn  function  by  which,  under  the  com 
plicated  arrangements  of  a highly-civilized 
State,  we  serve  the  community,  and  by  service  [ 
earn  an  honest  living  in  fulfilling  that  func- 
tion we  are  keeping  the  fourth  commandment. 
It  is  a commandment  which,  like  the  rest,  was  | 
graven  deep  on  the  constitution  of  the  world 
In  fore  it  was  written  upon  tables  of  stone. 
Dyi™. 

1 Sabbath  to  Jrhovah  thy  (lad.  That  is,  the 
Sabbath  appointed  by  and  consecrated  to  the 
Lord  thy  <iod  : the  Sabbath  in  which  (led  as- 
serts  a special  interest,  which  he  peculiarly 
claims  as  his  own,  and  which  wo  cannot  refuse 
to  sanctify  to  him  without  being  guilty  of  a 
kind  of  sacrilege,  ami  appropriating  to  ourselves 
what  propel  1y  belongs  to  another.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  phraseology,  we  find  it  said,  11  Ye 
shall  keep  my  Sabbath. *’  Hash.-  —Unques- 
tionably God  assumed  to  himself  tho  seventh 
day,  and  consecrated  it  when  lie  finished  the 
creation  of  the  world,  that  he  might  keep  his 
worshippers  entirely  free  from  all  other  cares 
while  they  were  employed  in  meditating  on  the 
beauty,  i xecllenee,  and  splendor  of  his  works 
r,lv. 

i'hc  Sabbath  iv  Gtnl*s  day.  lie  has  given  it  his 


own  holy  name.  “ The  Sabbath  of  I he  Lord 
thy  Clod''  he  calls  it  in  this  commandment  to 
the  human  race,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  calls  it 
“ tin * Loid's  day'  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
fact  >ho\vs  ns  that  its  rightful  observance  must 
have  regard  to  our  light  relation  to  God.  Tho 
soul  must  be  turned  Godwin d.  "Worship  be- 
comes most  appropriate,  and  with  it  the  study 
of  God’s  character  and  will  as  given  us  in  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  Sabbath-keeping  is 
a right  observance  that  does  not  thus  recognize 
the  day  as  Gods  day,  that  does  not  bring  tho 
soul  into  the  positive  and  active  contemplation 
of  God  and  his  Word.  Crosby. 

The  Sabbath  was  to  bo  kept  by  being  sancti- 
fied. This  means  that  it  was  to  be  consecrated 
to  God  to  be  used  as  be  had  appointed.  The 
sanctification  of  any  object  “ always  goes  buck 
to  an  act  of  (be  Divine  will,  to  Divine  election 
and  institution.  In  other  words,  it  is  always  a 
state  in  which  the  creature  [or  institute]  is 
bound  to  God  by  the  appointment  of  God  him- 
self/' The  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  accord- 
ingly, was  the  consecration  of  that  day  to  the 
Lord,  to  bo  observed  as  lie  had  enjoined  — that 
is,  as  a day  of  rest  from  all  servile  work  and  or- 
dinary occupations,  Man  had  to  “release  his 
soul  and  body  from  all  their  burdens,  with  all 
the  professions  and  pursuits  of  ordinary  life, 
only  in  order  to  gather  himself  together  again 
in  God  with  greater  purity  and  fewer  disturb- 
ing elements,  and  renew  in  him  the  might  of 
his  own  better  powers.”  ( Ewald .)-  In  the 
Sabbath  institute,  therefore,  lies  the  basis  of 
spiritual  worship  and  pious  service  in  Israel. 
W.  L.  A. 

To  sanctify  in  tho  jirst  instance  is  simply  to 
set  apart  from  a common  to  a sacred  use.  The 
tithes,  the  first-born,  the  first  fruits,  and  the 
tabernacle,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  were  all 
sanctified  in  this  sense,  that  they  were  set  apart 
for  sacre  1 uses.  So  the  people  of  Israel  were 
also  sanctified  in  the  same  sense,  that  they 
were  separated  from  all  the  other  nations  of  tho 
earth,  as  the  peculiar  people  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
only  in  this  sense  that  God  can  sanctify  the 
Sabbath,  lie  has  sanctified  the  day  simply  in 
the  sense  that  he  has  separated  it  from  all  the 
rest,  that  men  may  devote  it  to  holy  purposes. 
This  leads  to  a second  meaning  of  the  Word, 
which  is  to  treat  as  holy  that  which  has  been 
thus  separated  and  consecrated  ; and  for  the 
reason  that  tho  consecration  makes  it  the  pecul- 
iar property  of  tho  Lord,  and  as  such  must  he 

| reverenced.  Stacy. 

| The  Sabbath  is  not  man-made  but  Leaven- 
born  ; an  outgrowth  cf  God’s  wisdom  and  love 
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for  his  offspring  man— for  that  one  of  all  his 
creatures  whom  only  God  “ made  in  his  own 
image.”  “God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it  ; because  that  in  it  he  had  rested 
from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made.” 

“ Blessed  and  sanctified  ” — not  as  to  himself  but 
as  to  man — i.e.,  not  to  make  the  day  a blessing  | 
to  himself  but  a blessing  to  man  ; not  to  make  I 
the  day  holy  to  himself  but  holy  as  to  man.  It  | 
was  a day  for  man  to  keep  holy  and  a day  laden  ! 
with  blessings  for  man  on  condition  of  his  | 
sacredly  observing  it  in  its  true  spirit  and  in- 
tent. In  accord  with  this  view  are  our  Saviour's 
words,  “The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man" — to 
become  a blessing  fov  man,  one  of  the  great  and  | 
sure  channels  of  mercy  from  the  Great  Father  1 
to  his  obedient  children.  Thus  the  Sabbath 
was  instituted  for  man  when  the  race  existed  in 
Adam  and  Eve  alone— one  of  the  institutions 
revealed  from  God  and  enjoined  in  Eden  -good  i 
for  man  before  his  fall,  and  surely  not  less 
needful  to  the  race  fallen  than  to  the  race  sin 
less.  Let  it  be  distinctly  considered  that  this  1 
Sabbath  was  instituted  with  no  limitations  of 
time  or  race  or  nation  —not  for  Eden  alono  ; not 
for  the  race  before  their  fall  only— to  become 
defunct  when  man  began  to  sin  ; not  for  the  | 
Jews  alone  to  be  only  a Jewish  national  observ-  j 
anee  and  to  become  obsolete  when  the  ceremo- 
nials of  Judaism  “ waxed  old  and  vanished 
away.”  It  was  indeed  prescribed  anew  to  the 
Hebrew  nation  and  enforced  with  new  sane- 
tions,  especially  by  his  obligations  to  his  cove- 
nant-keeping God  for  national  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  bondage  ; but  this  weighs  not  a 
feather  against  the  doctrine  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man.  While  the  Sabbath  obliga- 
tion, thus  heightened  by  new  mercies,  might  be  ! 
said  toheeome  more  sacred  and  obligatory  upon 
the  Jewish  nation,  this  fact  could  by  no  means  I 
make  the  day  less  sacred  to  the  Gentiles  of  ! 
every  land  and  of  all  time.  As  sustaining  scrip-  I 
turally  this  argument  for  the  Divine  appoint 
ment  of  the  Sabbath  for  the  race  of  mankind 
let  it  be  noted  that  the  seven-day  division  of 
time  is  unquestionably  traceable  to  this  primeval 
institution.  Unlike  the  day,  the  month,  and 
the  year,  it  is  a division  of  time  which  comes 
not  of  nature,  but  directly  from  God.  H.  C.  I 

Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath. 

There  would  be  no  place  for  a discussion  of 
the  Sabbath  as  merely  a Jewish  ordinance  but 
for  the  failure  of  man  to  perceive  the  identity 
of  the  Church  in  all  ages  and  the  true  nature  of 
the  signifieaney  of  the  Sinai  ordinances  as  a 
covenant  with  the  Church  of  God  in  that  age  as 
12 


representing  the  Church  of  all  ages.  Thus  said 
Moses  to  another  generation  forty  years  after- 
ward. “ The  Lord  our  God  made  a covenant 
with  ns  at  Horeb.”  “The  Lord  made  this 
covenant  not  with  our  fathers  (only),  but  with 
us  ; even  us  who  are  here  all  alive  this  day."  And 
the  martyr  Stephen,  fifteen  hundred  years  after, 
declared,  “ Our  fathers  received  the  lively  oracles 
to  give  unto  us."  And  if  “ the  Chureh  in  the 
wilderness.’Vas  Stephen  calls  it,  and  which,  as 
Paul  declares,  “ tempted  Christ  in  the  wilder- 
ness,” was  thus  the  same  Chureh  in  idea  and  in 
fact,  and  represented  thus  the  Chureh  of  this 
age,  and  all  ages  in  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  where 
is  there  any  plaee  for  these  elaborate  distinc- 
tions between  what  is  merely  Jewish  and  lim- 
ited, and  what  is  universal  and  moral  in  the 
Law  given  to  the  Church  ? For  the  purpose  of 
the  Law  was  as  a rule  of  life  to  convince  of  sin, 
that  sinners  may  be  led  to  seek  deliverance 
from  sin  through  the  atoning  sacrifice.  That 
great  purpose  was  in  reference  to  all  ages  alike. 
S.  It. 

The  single  saying  of  our  Saviour  that  “ The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man”  puts  both  the  in- 
stitution itself  as  originally  given  and  the  mode 
of  its  observance  on  a new  basis  as  they  are  re- 
lated to  our  minds.  It  gives  us  the  reason  for 
the  command,  and  so  the  principle  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  its  observance.  The  Sabbath  ceases 
to  stand  before  us  as  a positive  institution 
merely,  but  bases  its  claims  upon  its  hearing 
upon  human  welfare.  It  is  implied  in  the 
words  of  Christ  that,  if  the  day  itself  rightly 
observed  would  not  promote  the  well-being  ofi 
man,  then  it  is  to  be  abrogated,  and  that  there 
is  to  be  nothing  in  the  mode  of  its  observance 
that  is  not  subservient  to  the  same  end.  But 
while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  Christ  said 
no  word  tending  to  abrogate  the  Law  of  the 
Sabbath.  On  the  contrary,  his  words  imply, 
rather  directly  affirm,  that  the  Sabbath  is  fc-: 
the  raee — for  man  as  man — and  so  of  universal 
and  perpetual  obligation.  What  he  did  was  to 
give  ns  a principle  for  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  Law,  limited  in  its  flexibility 
only  by  the  end  of  the  Law.  lie  gave  us  a prin- 
ciple instead  of  a rule.  In  this  view  of  it  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  is  for  man.  just  as  the  law 
of  the  family  or  of  property  is  ; and  if  the 
fourth  commandment  is  to  hold  its  place  with 
the  others,  it  must  do  it  as  regulating,  as  each 
of  the  others  do,  one  of  the  great  elements  and 
relations  that  are  essential  to  human  well-being. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  it  does.  The  fourth 
commandment  is  God’s  statute  in  regard  to  the 
element  of  h’mc,  as  the  fifth  i&  in  regard  to  the 
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family,  the  sixth  in  regard  to  life,  the  seventh  | 
in  regard  to  purity,  the  eighth  in  regard  to  prop-  | 
erty,  and  the  ninth  in  regard  to  truth.  Let  , 
these  elements  he  rightly  adjusted,  and  give  us 
in  connection  with  them  the  worship  of  God 
and  freedom  from  a covetous  disposition  which 
are  provided  for  in  the  other  four  command-  1 
ments,  and  we  say  that  we  have  everything  re- 
quired for  the  hest  condition  of  the  individual 
and  of  society7.  “ The  Law  of  the  Lord  is  per- 
fect,” Nothing  can  be  omitted  ; nothing  need  j 
he  added.  M.  11. 

As  the  day  was  once  sanctified  and  once 
blessed — once  set  up  as  a memorial  of  his  rest- 
ing and  a symbol  of  his  authority’,  anil  we  no- 
where find  a repeal  of  the  act  the  interpreta- 
tion clearly  is,  that  when  he  said  “ blessed,”  he 
meant  always  blessed,  and  when  he  said  “ hal- 
lowed,” he  meant  always  hallowed,  even  to  the 
end  of  time.  And  if  the  sanctification  and 
blessing  lia\o  never  been  revoked,  and  never 
can  be,  because  the  ground  of  the  same  is  in 
the  Creator  himself  and  not  the  creature,  then 
its  perpetuity  is  established  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, it  being  in  the  very' nature  of  things  wholly 
ineradicable  from  the  works  of  God  or  hopes  of 
men.  And  furthermore,  that  as  all  this  was 
done  at  the  beginning,  this  rest  was  not  in 
tended  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  any  one 
nation  or  people,  but  even  as  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  all  the  other  original  works  of 
the  Creator,  and  his  own  example  also,  designed 
to  be  the  common  inheritance  of  the  race,  and 
therefore  to  continue  to  the  end  of  time.  Si ary. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis  the  mention  of  this 
institution  closes  the  history  of  the  creation. 
An  institution  of  this  antiquity  and  importance 
could  derive  no  part  of  its  sanctity  from  the 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  Law  ; and  the  abroga- 
tion of  that  Law  no  more  releases  the  worship- 
pers of  God  from  a rational  observation  of  a 
Sabbath  than  it  cancels  the  injunction  of  filial 
piety’,  or  the  prohibitions  of  theft  and  murder, 
adultery,  calumny,  and  avarice.  The  worship 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  properly’  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a restoration  of  the  Patriarchal  in  its 
primitive  simplicity  and  purity  ; and  of  the 
Patriarchal  worship  the  Sabbath  was  the  noblest, 
and  perhaps  the  simplest  rite.  Bp.  Horsley. 

There  was  much  of  Jewish  ohservancy 

swept  away  with  the  ruin  of  the  national  insti- 
tutions, because  there  was  much  designed  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  which  fell  into  disuse 
among  the  worshippers  of  God  after  that  pur- 
pose was  accomplished.  These  observances, 
however,  have  no  place  whatever  in  that  great 
record  of  duty  which  was  graven  on  the  tables 


of  stone,  and  placed  within  the  holy  of  holies, 
under  the  mercy-seat.  But  the  Law  of  the  Sab- 
bath stands  within  this  record,  of  which  all  the 
other  duties  are  of  such  general  and  such  im- 
perishable character  ; consequently^,  it  still  re- 
tains all  the  authority’  of  a perpetual  and  im- 
mutable obligation.  Chalmers. 

The  ground  on  which  the  obligation  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  is  based  in  the  command,  is  the 
most  universal  in  its  bearing  that  could  possibly 
be  conceived.  “ Thou  shalt  remember  the 
Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy  ; for  in  six  days 
the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  on  the  seventh 
day.”  There  is  manifestly’  nothing  Jewish 
here  ; nothing  connected  with  individual  in- 
terests or  even  national  history’.  The  grand  fact 
s out  of  which  the  precept  is  made  to  grow,  is  of 
equal  significance  to  the  whole  world  ; and  why 
should  not  the  precept  be  the  same,  of  which  it 
forms  the  basis?  God's  method  of  procedure 
in  creating  the  visible  heavens  and  earth,  pro- 
duced as  the  formal  reason  for  instituting  a dis- 
tinctive, temporary  Jewish  ordinance  ! Could 
it  he  possible  to  conceive  a more  “ lame  and 
impotent  conclusion”?  And  this,  too,  in  the 
most  compact  piece  of  legislation  in  existence  1 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  God,  in  the  appointment 
of  this  Law,  had  taken  special  precautions 
against  the  attempts  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  made  to  get  rid  of  t lie  institution,  and  that 
on  this  account  he  laid  its  foundations  first  in 
the  original  framework  aod  constitution  of  na 
hire.  The  Law,  as  a whole,  and  certain  also  of 
its  precepts,  he  was  pleased  to  enforce  by  con- 
siderations drawn  from  his  dealings  toward 
Israel,  and  the  peculiar  relations  which  he  now 
held  to  them.  But  when  he  comes  to  impose 
the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  he  rises  far  be- 
| y’ond  any’  consideration  of  a special  kind,  or  any’ 
I passing  event  of  history.  He  ascends  to  pri- 
meval time,  and,  standing  as  on  the  platform  of 
the  newly-created  world,  dates  from  thence  the 
commencement  and  the  ordination  of  a perpet- 
ually recurring  day’  of  rest.  Since  the  Lord  has 
thus  honored  the  fourth  commandment  above 
the  others,  by  laying  for  it  a foundation  so  sin- 
gularly broad  and  deep,  is  it  yet  to  be  held  in 
1 its  obligation  and  import  the  narrowest  of  them 
all  ? P.  F. 

Its  Relation  to  the  Family  and  to  Society. 

In  its  adaptability  to  the  necessities  of  the 
family  the  divinity  of  this  institution  clearly 
and  strikingly  appears.  In  the  economy  of 
God,  the  family  is  made  the  very  fbundation 
element  of  all  society’,  the  structural  basis  of 
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Church  and  State,  and  the  fountain-spring  of 
all  government  and  rule.  Whatever,  therefore, 
builds  up  the  interest  of  the  family  is  also 
building  up  all  the  interests  of  humanity, 
whether  intellectual,  social,  political,  or  re- 
ligious. Now,  there  is  nothing  that  seems  so 
well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  nothing  so  well 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  family,  as  this  weekly 
reunion.  It  gives  an  opportunity  for  quiet 
social  communion  and  intercourse  which  no 
other  day  can  so  well  afford.  It.  furnishes  a 
time  for  parental  instruction  and  training,  and 
also  spiritual  improvement  and  heavenly  com- 
munion, which  no  other  can  give.  The  Sabbath 
and  the  family  are  but  the  necessary  complo 
ments  of  each  other.  And  in  the  perfect  adap- 
tation of  the  one  to  the  other  we  very  clearly 
see  the  unmistakable  tracings  of  a Divine  hand. 
Star  if. 

The  Sabbath  and  the  family  were  instituted 
in  Paradise  - these  only,  and  they  naturally  sup- 
port each  other.  Where  there  is  no  Sabbath, 
the  domestic  relations  aie  not  held  sacred,  and 
where  the  domestic  relations  are  not  held  sacred, 
there  is  no  Sabbath.  Let  but  these  two  insti- 
tutions, the  family  and  the  religious  Sabbath, 
be  sustained  in  their  integrity  and  every  inter- 
est of  the  individual  and  of  the  family  will  be 
secured.  ...  As  it  is  through  the  fourth  and 
fifth  commandments  that  there  is  a connection 
between  the  two  tables  of  the  Divine  Law,  so  it 
is  through  the  Sabbath  that  a Divine  influence 
passes  into  the  family,  and  through  that  into 
society.  This  is  the  Divine  order  the  Sabbath 
and  the  family  mutually  supporting  each  other  ; 
and  God,  through  them,  working  out  a perfect 
society.  It  remains  to  the  Christian  and  the 
patriot  to  accept  this  order,  and  work  together  | 
with  him.  M.  II. 

The  merciful  design  of  the  sabbatical  institu- 
tion is  especially  manifest  in  the  express  refer 
enee  to  manservant  and  maidservant,  to  the 
stranger  and  even  to  the  beast  of  burden,  and 
in  passages  where  the  Sabbath  and  all  the  festi- 
val days  are  represented  as  days  of  ]oy  and  re-  ' 
fresliment.  Here  we  discern  the  connection  of 
the  Sabbath  with  the  original  Eden  of  inno-  | 
cence,  as  well  as  with  the  future  Eden  of  re- 
demption, when  the  groaning  creation  shall  be 
freed  from  subjection  to  vanity,  and  brought  1 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
This  sweet  kernel  of  the  Gospel,  hid  beneath 
the  shell  of  the  Old  Testament  Law,  reached  its 
perfect  growth  in  Christ,  Hence  he  calls  him- 
self also  in  this  sense  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  conversely  Sunday  is  called  his  day.  For 
Christ  ln*r  become  the  end  of  the  Law  by  ful-  , 


I filling  it.  He  is  our  peace,  our  rest  from  all  the 
anxious  works  of  the  Law,  the  refreshment  of 
1 all  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.  Sr  huff. 

The  Sabbath  may  be  considered  in  its  influ- 
ence on  the  powers  ot  our  nature  exhausted 
through  six  days  of  anxiety  and  toil  ; in  the 
necessity  which  is  laid  in  our  very  constitution 
by  the  Author  of  our  being  for  periodical  sea- 
sous  of  relaxation  and  repose  ; in  its  influence 
on  the  intellect  of  an  individual  or  a people  by 
its  directing  the  attention  to  topics  adapted  to 
elevate,  and  expand  the  soul  ; in  the  aid  which 
it  furnishes  to  the  magistrate  in  promoting  the 
observance  of  law  ; iu  its  influence  on  neigh- 
borhoods and  families  in  promoting  social  feel- 
^ ing,  and  refined  intercourse  ; in  its  bearing  on 
the  civil  liberties  of  a nation,  and  in  its  indis- 
pensable necessity  in  preparing  for  the  life  to 
, come.  Arguments  might  l>e  accumulated  on 
these  topics  which  would  satisfy  any  reasonable 
^ mind  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. . , . Without  a Sabbath  our  public  insti 
tutions  designed  to  promote  and  perpetuate  re- 
ligion would  cease  ; our  Sabbath  schools  would 
be  disbanded  ; family  instruction  would  soon 
come  to  an  end  ; the  sanctuaries  would  be 
closed  ; the  ministry  dismissed  and  discarded  ; 
the  current  of  worldly  affairs  would  be  un- 
broken ; plans  of  evil  would  meet  with  no  in- 
terruption ; and  all  the  means  of  grace  "would 
be  at  once  arrested.  Christians  might  meet  at 
irregular  and  distant  intervals  for  prayer  and 
praise  ; but  the  number  of  sueli  meetings  would 
rapidly  decrease,  and  soon  the  last  vestige  of 
Christianity  would  disappear.  The  books  con- 
taining its  defence  would  be  forgotten,  and  the 
Bible  cease  to  be  read  with  interest  or  gratitude. 
Barnes . 

Change  from  Seventh  Day  to  the  First. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  symbolizes  our  de- 
liverance from  bondage,  and  our  Dew  creation 
into  a higher  spiritual  life  ; and  so  grandly  ex- 
pressive is  this  symbol,  that  the  day  of  the  week 
has  been  changed  to  correspond  with  it.  But 
the  period  of  time  to  be  observed  as  a Sabbath 
is  altogether  secondary  ; whether  it  be  the  sev- 
enth day  or  the  first  day  is  of  minor  importance. 
The  essential  point  is  the  setting  apart  for  sacred 
observances  of  a seventh  portion  of  time  ; and 
the  prime  reason  is  as  old  as  man,  and  universal 

as  mankind.  J.  P.  T. The  spirit  of  the 

Law  is  complied  with  no  matter  what  particular 
seventh  is  observed.  The  example  of  God, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Law,  requires 
only  a seventh,  not  any  particular  seventh  ; and 
that  example  is  strictly  followed  by  the  inhahi- 
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hints  of  the  Pacific  isles,  though  living  in  sight  ' 
of  each  other,  anil  observing  different  days,  the  j 
one  observing  one  day  and  the  other  the  day 
following.  There  was  a special  reason  for  the 
change  of  day.  The  sun  of  Judaism  was  now  i 
setting,  and  a new  and  more  glorious  era  begin- 
ning to  dawn.  The  shadow  was  about  to  give 
place  to  the  substance — the  type  to  the  anti 
typo.  As  everything  peculiarly  Jewish  was 
about  to  be  removed,  it  was  eminently  proper  j 
that  there  should  be  a change  of  day  as  well  as 
of  dispensation.  As  the  day  was  first  employed  | 
to  signalize  the  resting  of  the  Creator  from  his 
first  work  the  work  of  creation  —and  as  he  had 
now  finished  his  second  and  even  greater  work 
of  redemption,  and  had  entered  upon  a second 
rest,  it  seems  peculiaily  appropriate  that  this  ' 
new  purpose  should  be  engrafted  upon  it,  so  j 
that,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  its 
original  purpose  and  design,  it  might  also  ever 
stand  as  a lasting  memorial  of  the  resurrection 
of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour. 

The  true  reason  for  the  silence  of  the  New 


Testament  respecting  the  change  is  the  fact, 
that  as  the  Church  was  in  its  transition  state 
from  Judaism  to  a purer  Christianity,  any  un- 
necessary condemnation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
or  emphasizing  of  the  Lord’s  day  would  only 
have  awakened  needless  prejudice,  especially  as 
the  difference  between  the  two  was  so  slight. 
Ami  that  transition  was  gradual.  Nowhere  in 
actual  fact  can  the  boundary  line  be  distinctly 
drawn  between  the  old  ami  new  dispensations. 
At  no  time  was  the  peremptory  order  issued  for 
the  expulsion  of  Judaism.  The  one  dispensa- 
tion imperceptibly  glided  into  the  other,  as  the 
night  into  the  day.  Hence  the  continued  ob- 
servance for  along  time  of  both  the  seventh  and 
first  days  of  the  week.  The  infant  Church  was 
left  in  this,  as  many  other  things,  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  new  order  of  things  as  circumstances  de- 
manded. Anything,  therefore,  like  a forced 
order  would  have  been  unwise  and  hurtful. 
And  further,  the  obedience  was  so  universal  and 
general,  the  reverential  observance  so  continu- 
ous, as  to  render  the  repetition  altogether  unnec- 
essary. If  any  law  was  more  deeply  imbed  led 
in  the  mind  of  a Jew  than  another,  it  was  this 
law  of  the  Sabbath.  Sturt/. 

The  change  of  day  from  the  last  to  the  first 
<lay  of  the  week  was  necessary  not  merely,  as 
Horsley  states,  to  distinguish  Christian  from 
Jew,  lmt  also  to  distinguish  Sabbath  from  Sab- 
bath a Sabbath  growing  up  amid  symbolical 
institutions  which  ins  nsibly  imparted  to  it  a 
spirit  of  outward  ritualism,  and  a Sabbath  much 
more  distinguished  by  spiritual  employment 


and  active  energy,  both  in  doing  and  receiving 
good.  Such  a change  in  its  character  was  clearly 
indicated  by  our  Lord  in  those  miracles  of  heal- 
ing which  he  purposely  peiforuied  on  the  Sab- 
bath, that  his  followers  might  now  see  their 
calling  to  use  the  opportunities  presented  on 
the  day  of  bodily  rest  to  minister  to  the  tern 
poral  or  spiritual  necessities  of  those  around 
then;.  And  in  fitting  correspondence  with  this, 
the  day  chosen  for  the  Christian  Sabbath  was 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  on  which 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead  that  he  might  enter 
into  the  rest  of  God,  after  having  finished  the 
glorious  work  of  redemption.  But  that  rest, 
how  to  be  employed?  Not  in  vacant  repose, 
but  in  an  incessant,  holy  activity,  in  directing 
the  affairs  of  bis  mediatorial  kingdom  and  dif- 
fusing the  inestimable  blessings  he  lmd  pur 
chased  for  men.  P.  F. 

The  religions  side  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath, 
though  abolished  so  far  as  the  observance  of  Jew- 
ish rites  is  concerned,  was  at  once  taken  up  by 
the  Christian  Church  ; and  Christians  have,  as 
we  well  know,  by  meeting  for  worship  on  the 
first  day,  recognized  the  principle  of  a world's 
res* -day,  and  have  used  it  for  thp  higher  purposes 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  now  to  ns  the 
Lord’s  day  is  our  day  of  rest  from  earthly  toil  ; 
the  day  of  hallowed  calm  ; of  richest  memory  ; 
of  united  worship  ; of  mutual  recognition  of 
our  common  relationship  to  ono  God  and  Sav- 
iour ; of  spiritual  training  ; of  holiest  service  for 
the  Master  ; of  subhmest  outlook.  C.  C. 

Keeping  of  the  Sabbath. 

How  the  Sibbatli  must  be  kept  must  be  de- 
termined in  part  from  its  origin,  but  chiefly 
from  its  end.  As  associated  with  great  and  joy- 
ful events  in  the  past,  the  Sabbath  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  a festival,  and  should  be  a day  of  joy. 
As  calling  ns  to  cease  from  the  toil  imposed  by 
the  primeval  curse,  and  to  lay  aside  its  soiled 
garments,  the  Sabbath  is  a day  of  release  and  of 
refreshment.  As  pointing  to  a rest  of  holy  ac- 
tivity, in  which  tho  curse  of  toil  shall  be  wholly 
lifted  from  us,  the  Sabbath  is  a day  of  delight- 
ful anticipation  and  of  earnest  preparation. 
To  one  acquainted  with  its  origin  and  sympa- 
thizing with  its  end,  the  whole  tone  ami  aspect 
of  the  day  must  be  bright,  and  its  spirit  free  *, 
lmt  the  manner  of  keeping  the  day,  its  duties 
' and  employments,  must  be  mainly  determined 
by  its  end.  Is  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  relig- 
I ions  ? Then  it  is  to  be  kept  holy.  Then  are  we 
to  bring  ourselves  by  every  method  of  his  ap- 
| pointment  into  immediate  and  conscious  rela- 
tion to  God  as  a holy  God,  and  our  end  will  be 
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the  promotion  of  holiness  in  ourselves  anti 
others.  Holiness  is  the  supreme  eml.  So  far 
as  that  will  he  promoted  by  physical  rest  and 
“ bodily  exercise,”  by  study,  or  art,  or  social 
intercourse,  or  communion  with  nature,  these 
will  be  in  place,  bat  no  further.  “ The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,”  and  whatever  labor  or  ser- 
vice his  good  may  retpiire  us  to  perform  on 
that  day,  we  arc  to  do— all  works  of  necessity 
and  mercy.  But  wo  are  to  remember  that  it 
was  made  for  man  especially  as  a religious 
being,  and  as  his  great  need  is  conformity  to 
God,  if  the  Sabbath  be  not  so  kept  as  to  pro- 
mote that,  it  fails  of  its  chief  end.  It  fails  to 
be  properly  a Sabbath.  But  let  it  be  kept  so  as 
to  promote  this  end,  and  every  inferior  good 
will  follow.  There  will  be  physical  rest.  There 
will  he  that  study  of  the  Word  of  God  and  that 
meditation  which  give  light  and  depth  to  the 
intellect.  There  will  be  sacred  song,  with  so 
much  of  art  as  higher  ends  may  demand  or  per- 
mit. There  will  be  that  family  worship  which 
hallows  the  home,  and  that  public  and  social 
worship  which  at  once  humbles  and  exnits  men, 
and  brings  them  together  as  one  family  before 
God.  Man  will  have  sympathy  with  nature, 
not  merely  as  expressing  the  natural  attributes 
of  God.  but  as  the  basis  and  frame-work,  and 
in  some  of  its  aspects,  the  silent  prophecy  of  a 
higher  moral  and  Christian  system.  All  this  ho 
will  have  under  the  law  of  limitation,  and  in 
addition,  the  limitless  good  that  comes  from 
conformity  to  God,  ami  direct  communication 
with  him.  Such  a law  of  the  Sabbath  is  as 
precise  as  can  be  given  and  not  keep  men  chil- 
dren, or  make  them  machines.  M.  H. 

The  only  external  duty  clearly  commanded  by 
God  in  the  universal  commandment  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  abstinence  from  our  usual  occupations. 
Our  labor  and  work  are  to  be  done  in  the  six 
days,  and  abruptly  given  up  on  the  Sabbath. 
That  much  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  a true 
Sabbath  keeping,  but  beyond  that  the  Bible  tells 
us  nothing.  The  outer  law  of  the  Sabbath  to 
the  Christian  is  simply  to  abstain  from  the 
ordinary  daily  labor  ; the  inner  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  to  keep  it  holy.  Like  all  the  other  com- 
mandments, it  is  solely  and  intensely  personal, 
and  its  keeping  and  breaking  can  only  be  known 
to  one’s  own  soul  aud  to  God,  who  seeth  the 
heart.  Tt  has  an  external  and  visible  part,  as 
have  the  eonvocation  of  saints,  and  baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Word,  but  it  also  has  its  internal  and  invisible 
part,  which  is  its  heart  and  marrow  ; and  here 
the  right  observance  of  the  Sabbath  must  begin. 
Let  us,  then,  give  the  Sabbath  its  full  value  to 


our  souls  by  the  espeeial  and  assiduous  cultiva- 
tion of  .spiritual  knowledge  and  affections.  Let 
us  make  the  Sabbath  a cheerful  day,  as  Pharisee 
ism  does  not,  and  a holy  day,  as  icorldliness  does 
not.  Its  observance  is  an  injunction,  most  pre- 
cise and  most  solemn,  of  our  God.  Obedience 
will  enrich  us  with  unspeakable  blessings,  and 
disobedience  will  entail  upon  us  grievous  woes. 
Crosby.  % 

Nowhere  undertake  to  draw  a line  between 
works  of  necessity  and  mercy  and  those  which 
are  not.  In  a few  exceptional  cases  there  may 
be  doubt  and  uncertainty,  just  as  in  any  other 
department  of  Christian  ethics  ; but,  as  a gen- 
eral thing,  there  is  abundance  of  light  to  guide 
those  who  are  willing  to  be  guided.  Etacy. 

Liberty,  variety,  spontaneity  in  the  employ- 
ments and  recreations  suitable  to  this  festal  day 
will  prevent  the  listlessness  or  weariness  which 
uniformly  results  from  a forced  sameness  of  oc- 
cupation or  protracted  strain  of  attention.  Es- 
pecially should  innocent  tendencies  toward 
variety,  novelty,  and  lightness  be  indulged  to 
the  utmost  bounds  of  propriety.  In  social  con- 
verse, it  is  not  so  much  the  subject  that  is  to  be 
regulated,  as  the  aspect  in  which  it  is  viewed 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  discussed.  Almost 
any  topic  of  history  or  science  or  every-day  ex- 
perience may  form  the  ground  of  remark  in 
harmony,  or  not  out  of  harmony,  with  the  truth 
of  God  and  the  day  of  his  rest.  Such  conver- 
sation, on  ordinary  topics  familiar  to  the  mind 
and  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  social  circle,  as 
will  awaken  attention,  and  give  the  thoughts  a 
good  direction  and  a health}7  impulse,  is  incom- 
parably better  than  poverty  of  thought,  dearth  of 
ideas,  apathy  of  spirit,  and  consciousness  of 
constraint,  all  of  which  are  in  sheer  antagonism 
with  the  notion  and  design  of  the  Sabbath. 
And  there  is  a special  advantage  in  admitting 
the  themes  of  daily  life  into  the  tissue  of  our 
Sabbath  talking*,  as  they  are  thereby  conse- 
crated in  our  minds.  M. 

Let  each  of  us  lay  this  well  to  heart  that  our 
Sabbaths  are  a gift  from  our  kind  Father  of 
quite  unspeakable  value.  Used  in  the  best  way, 
they  do  make  stepping-stones  for  our  feet  to 
walk  to  heaven  by.  They  open  to  us  at  the 
wayside  so  many  oratories  and  Bethel  like  re- 
treats where  we  may  refresh  our  jaded  spiritual 
nature,  cultivate  closer  acquaintance  with  Christ, 
offer  to  God  a less  hurried  praise,  clear  our- 
selves from  the  dust  of  time,  re-examine  the 
foundations  of  our  confidence,  scrutinize  our 
motives,  repair  our  faults,  and  revive  our  droop- 
ing ardor  in  the  task  of  self-discipline  for  eter- 
nal bliss.  To  make  the  very  best  of  such  costly 
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possibilities  — fifty-two  of  them  in  the  year’s 
round— how  infinitely  is  that  to  be  desired  for 
such  Christians  as  we  are,  far  behind  ill  grace, 
and  battling  with  conditions  adverse  to  holi- 
ness ! To  lose  our  Sabbaths  and  all  they  might 
bring  to  ns— can  anything  replace  a loss  like 
that  ? Dykes. 


»S’u  mmary  Concl  us  ions . 


If  the  Sabbatic  law  was  a part  of  the  original 
plan  ; if  it  was  stamped  upon  the  creation  at 
the  beginning,  and  given  traditionally  and 
orally  to  our  first  parents  and  the  Patriarchs  of 
old  ; if  not  given  for  the  first  time,  but  simply 
renewed  unto  Israel  in  the  wilderness  in  a writ- 
ten and  permanent  form  ; if  it  formed  no  part 
whatever  of  the  Levitical  Law,  and  was  simply 
united  temporally  with  the  political  code,  en- 
tering into  union  with  it  only  as  the  other  nine, 
or  as  the  principles  of  morality  enter  into  the 
political  constitution  of  any  country,  so  that  the 
after  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  nationality  did 
not  affect  it  any  more  than  the  destruction  of 
any  Christian  government  would  destroy  the 
morality  incorporated  in  its  constitution  ; if  it 
was  not  only  unrepealed,  but  wholly  unrepeal- 
able  in  its  very  nature,  belonging  to  the  field  of 
morals,  and  not  of  ceremony  being  the  “ Law 
nf  the  Lord,”  and  not“  the  Law  of  Moses” — hav- 
ing for  its  foundation  the  immutable  acts  of  an 
immutable  God,  and  for  its  sanction  the  un- 
changing example  of  that  same  unchanging  God  ; 
if  its  claims  are  everywhere  recognized  in  the 
Seri] dn res,  and  so  interwreathed  and  inter- 
twined in  its  history,  its  laws,  its  prophecy,  its 
promises  and  tlireatenings,  its  blessings  and 
maledictions,  that  to  root  it  out  is  simply  to 
upheave  and  disjoint  the  whole  ; if  it  was  the 
type  of  nothing  in  Canaan,  and  therefore  not 
fulfilled  there,  nor  yet  the  type  of  anything  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  therefore  not  ful- 
filled there  ; and  if  it  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
type  at  all,  but  simply  the  firstfruits  of  the 
heavenly  rest,  and  as  such  must  ever  continue 
to  stand  as  a prophecy  and  pledge  until  that 
rest  is  entered  ; — if  this  be  its  character  and 
nature,  its  origin  and  destiny,  it  must  be  infi- 
nitely exalted  above  all  the  mutations  of  earth. 
And  if  it  survived  such  a terrible  upheaval  as 
the  overthrow  of  Judaism,  then  there  can  be 
nothing  else  to  check  its  onward  march  to  the 
end  of  time.  Story. 

We  deem  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  have 
been  fully  entitled  to  a place  in  the  standing 
revelation  of  God's  will  concerning  man's  duty, 
and  to  have  formed  no  exception  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  completeness  of  the  Law  ; because, 


I 


first,  there  is  in  such  an  institution,  when  prop- 
erly observed,  a sublime  act  of  holiness  The 
whole  rational  creation  standing  still,  as  it  were, 
on  every  seventh  day  as  it  returns,  and  looking 
up  to  its  God  — what  could  more  strikingly  pro 
claim  in  all  men’s  ears  that  they  have  a com- 
mon Lord  and  Master  in  heaven  ? Secondly , be- 
cause it  is  an  institution  of  mercy.  In  perfect 
harmony  with  the  Gospel,  it  breathes  good-will 
and  kindness  to  men.  It  brings,  as  Coleridge 
well  expressed  it,  fifty-two  spring  days  every 
year  to  this  toilsome  world  ; and  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  a sweet  remnant  of  paradise,  miti- 
gating t lie  now  inevitable  burdens  of  life,  and 
connecting  the  region  of  bliss  that  has  been  lost 
with  the  still  brighter  glory  that  is  to  come.  As 
in  the  former  aspect  there  is  love  to  God,  so 
here  there  is  love  to  man.  Lastly,  we  uphold 
its  title  to  a place  in  the  permanent  revelation 
of  God’s  will  to  man,  because  of  its  eminent 
use  and  absolute  necessity  to  promote  men’s 
higher  interests.  Religion  cannot  properly  ex- 
ist without  it,  and  is  always  found  to  thrive  as 
the  spiritual  duties  of  the  day  of  God  are  at 
tended  to  and  discharged,  P.  F. 

I must  not  only  say,  but  plead  while  I live 
in  this  world,  and  leave  this  testimony  to  the 
present  and  future  ages,  that  if  ever  1 have  seen 
anything  of  the  ways  and  worship  of  God 
wherein  the  power  of  religion  or  godliness  hath 
been  expressed — anything  that  bath  represented 
the  holiness  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Author  of  it 
— anything  that  looked  like  a prelude  to  the 
everlasting  Sabbath  and  rest  with  God,  which 
we  aim  through  grace  to  come  unto  —it  hath 
been  there  and  with  them,  where  and  among 
whom,  the  Lord’s  day  hath  been  held  in  highest 
esteem  and  a strict  observation  ot‘  it  attended 
to,  as  an  ordinance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  remembrance  of  their  ministry,  their  walk 
and  conversation,  their  faith  ami  love,  who  in 
this  nation  have  most  zealously  pleaded  for,  and 
have  been  in  their  persons,  families,  parishes, 
or  churches  the  most  strict  observers  of  this 
day,  will  be  precious  to  them  that  fear  the  Lord 
while  the  sun  and  moon  endure.  Let  these 
things  be  despised  by  those  who  are  otherwise 
minded  ; to  me  they  are  of  great  weight  and 
importance.  Otren. 

AVhat  an  accumulation  of  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  Sabbath  ! How  immovably  fixed  are  its 
foundations  ! How  indelibly  stamped  its  foot- 
prints ; stamped  upon  the  original  creation  ; 
stamped  upon  the  entire  course  of  Jewish  his- 
tory ; stamped  upon  every  page  of  Scripture,  its 
history,  its  prophecy,  its  legislation,  its  sym- 
bolism ; stamped  upon  the  traditions  of  the 
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world  ; stamped  upon  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  man  ; everywhere  written,  everywhere 
seen,  everywhere  needed,  everywhere  found  ! 
And  surely  he  who  has  undertaken  its  overthrow 
is  engaged  in  a work  of  the  most  gigantic  pro- 
portions, with  which  the  old  Titanic  war,  or 
the  projected  scheme  of  the  Label  builders, 
sink  into  utter  insignificance.  It  is  but  an 
effort  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  God,  to  over- 
throw his  counsels,  to  arrest  his  work,  to  abol- 
ish his  example,  to  annul  his  blessing,  to  revoke 
his  sanctification,  and  mar  his  rest,  as  well  as 
ignore  the  constitutional  requirements  and 
necessities  of  man.  It  is  but  to  run  the  plough- 
share through  the  entire  Scriptures,  and  to  up- 
turn all  its  symbolism,  its  morality,  its  proph- 
ecy. It  is  to  tear  up  all  the  associations  and 
precious  memories  of  the  past,  to  root  out  all 
the  accumulated  traditions  of  ages,  and  to  make 


; creation  a problem,  and  life  itself  a mysterious 
blank  ! As  well  undertake  to  blot  out  the  sun 
j from  its  place  in  the  firmament,  or  pluck  some 
I one  of  the  stars  from  the  coronal  of  night,  or 
' lift  the  ocean  from  its  coral  bed,  or  stay  the 
, chariot  wheel  of  time  in  its  onward  march,  as 
the  elimination  of  this  ordinance  from  the 
I schemes  of  creation  aud  redemption.  An  insti- 
tution so  deeply  and  securely  laid,  so  firmly  and 
immovably  fixed  in  the  purposes,  plans,  anrl 
works  of  God,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  aud  hopes 
of  men,  is  but  a simple  necessity,  and  must  and 
will  live  forever. 

The  grand  conclusion  is  irresistible , that  the 
Christian  Sabbath  is  a Divine  institution , ordained 
by  the  Creator  himself,  <ind  intended  alike  for  all 
nations , kindreds,  tongues,  and  people  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  to  the  end  of  time,  and  as  such  to  be 
most  scrupulously  guarded  and  defended  ! Stacy, 
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Exodus  *20  : 12  -14 

Ex.  ‘20  12  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  : 

that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
laud  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee. 

13  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 

14  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery. 

De.  5 16  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 

The  Last  Five 

What  crime  is  there  against  person  or  prop- 
erty, against  a man’s  life  or  his  honor,  against 
his  virtue  or  his  good  name,  which  they  do  not 
forbid  ? What  interest  of  man  leave  unpro- 
tected? The  framework  of  laws  in  a nation  is 
the  work  of  ages,  but  here  the  whole  is  com- 
pressed into  a space  so  small  that  it  could  be 
written  on  a man’s  hand.  Different  nations 
have  obtained  their  rights  at  the  price  of  great 
sacrifices  -rights  which  are  summed  up  in  cer- 
tain great  charters,  such  as  the  Magna  Charta 
of  England  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  America.  As  these  contain  the  principles  of 
universal  liberty,  so  does  this  second  table  of 
the  Law  contain  the  principles  of  universal 


Deut.  5 : 16-18. 

as  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
thee  : that  thy  daj  s may  be  long, 
and  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee, 
upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee. 

17.  Thou  shalt  (to  no  murder. 

18.  Neither  shalt  thou  commit  adul- 
tery. 

Commandments. 

' justice.  If  it  were  obeyed,  there  is  not  an  act 
of  injustice  which  could  find  a place  among 
men.  Who  can  measure  the  germinating  power 
of  a great  principle  of  justice — how  it  multiplies 
itself  in  its  application  to  different  countries 
and  races,  adapting  itself  to  all  times  and 
climes,  to  all  the  relations  of  men  as  they  may 
change  to  the  end  of  the  world  ? Whence  had 
Moses  this  wisdom?  He  was  “ learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,”  but  he  did  not 
find  it  there,  for  a part  of  his  code  is  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  idolatries  which  were  universal  in 
Egypt.  Where,  then,  did  he  get  his  inspiration  ? 
This  is  for  those  who  are  fond  of  pointing  out 
the  mistakes  of  Moses  to  answer.  They  seem 
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not  to  refleet  that  when  they  have  exhausted 
their  small  stock  of  wit  on  the  supernatural 
proofs  of  his  Divine  mission,  and  have  thus  dis- 
posed, as  they  imagine,  of  the  miracles  of 
Moses,  they  leave  the  great  miracle  untouched  : 
it  is  the  Law  itself.  They  have  explained  the 
lightnings  and  the  thunderings  ; let  them  ex- 
plain the  Law.  That  remains  a great  fact  in 
history,  harder  and  more  unyielding  than  the 
granite  dome  ot  Mount  Sinai  itself.  Where  di<l 
Moses  get  that  Law ? Those  who,  while  they 
disparage  the  Bible,  are  ready  to  do  honor  to  all 
other  religions,  to  their  founders  and  their 
sacred  books,  would  willingly  ascribe  it  to  Bud- 
dha, whose  five  commandments  so  nearly  cor- 
respond to  the  second  table  of  the  Law.  Nor 
would  it  daunt  them  in  the  least  that  it  would 
oblige  them  to  follow  those  commandments  of 
Buddha  from  India  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
Asia  ; but  unfortunately  Moses  lived  and  died 
more  than  eight  hundred  years  before  Buddha 
was  born  ! The  ingenuity  of  unbelief  must  de- 
vise some  other  explanation.  It  is  enough  for 
us,  as  we  come  down  from  the  Mount,  to  accept 
reverently  the  assurance  that  the  Law  which 
Moses  gave  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  with 
the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone.  Field. 

In  all  these  commandments  (this  is  particu- 
larly observable  if  we  compare  heathen  laws 
with  them)  every  duty  is  regarded  directly  as 
in  reference  to  God,  and  proceeds  from  the  re- 
lationship toward  him.  Gerl. Since  these 

commandments  are  the  code  of  essential  moral- 
ity for  all  times  and  for  every  generation — since 
there  is  nothing  in  them  (considered  as  a rule 
of  life)  which  has  ever  been  abrogated,  or  is 
susceptible  of  abrogation  since  they  are  not  a 
series  of  arbitrary  rules  made  by  the  discretion 
of  the  Almighty,  but  are  based  upon  the  eternal 
relations  subsisting  between  God  ami  man,  be- 
tween man  and  his  brother  ; it  follows  that 
every  precept  which  they  inculcate  (whether  di- 
lectlv  or  by  implication)  must  be  part  of  the 
essence  of  true  religion  must  have  a profound 
import,  and  one  which  we  can  only  trifie  with 
at  the  peril  of  our  souls.  E.  M.  G. 

The  Fifth  Commandment. 

Next  to  the  reverence  which  we  owe  to  our 
Maker,  is  that  which  we  owe  to  those  who  are, 
in  another  sense,  the  authors  of  our  being,  ami 
so  to  the  command  to  worship  God  follows 
“Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother”  This 
consecrates  the  family  relation.  “ Honor”  in- 
cludes love,  reverence,  and  obedience— a trinity 
of  virtues,  out  of  which  flowers  and  blossoms  all 


that  is  most  beautiful  in  human  character. 

: Field. 

The  Word  of  God  always  puts  honor  upon 
the  institution  of  the  family.  Both  the  moral 
and  the  civil  code  given  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  guarded  this  sacred  institution. 
Under  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  as  a people  separated  from  other  na- 
tions, their  origin,  their  religion,  and  their  in- 
stitutions, the  interests  of  property,  inheritance 
in  a tribe,  the  distinction  of  nationality,  pride 
of  ancestry,  and  the  hope  of  an  illustrious  pos- 
terity, combined  to  give  honor  and  sacredness 
to  the  family.  J.  P.  T. 

The  fifth  commandment  does  not  speak  of 
man's  relations  to  those  who  are  alongside  of 
him,  or  on  the  same  plane  with  himself  ; but  it 
treats  of  his  proper  altitude  toward  those  who 
are  over  him  as  God’s  representatives — in  the 
family,  in  the  Church,  or  in  the  State  ; for  the 
very  term  “ father  and  mother”  was,  and  is,  in- 
clusive, in  Oriental  speech,  of  all  those  who  are 
“ ordained  of  God  ” as  the  “ powers  that  be”— 
by  birth,  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  station,  or  by 
attainments  of  age  or  of  wisdom.  Hence  the 
fifth  commandment  points  npward  as  surely  as 
does  the  first  commandment,  and  as  do  the  in- 
tervening three  ; and  herein  it  differs  from  the 
five  commandments  which  follow  it,  all  of  which 
point  outward , on  the  common  plane  of  a com- 
mon manhood.  8.  S.  T. 

The  fifth  commandment  (to  honor  onr  parents) 
forms  a transition  from  the  first  to  the  second 
table — the  first  table  detailing  our  duties  toward 
God  ; the  second  those  toward  man.  But  onr 
duty  to  our  parents  is  higher  than  that  toward 
men  generally  ; indeed,  in  a certain  sense  is 
Divine,  just  as  the  relationship  to  an  earthly 
father  symbolizes  that  to  our  Father  in  heaven. 
Hence  the  command  is  to  honor,  whereas  onr 
duty  to  men  only  requires  ns  to  love  them.  A.  E. 

j Parents,  as  God’s  representatives,  are  here 

invested  with  an  honor  above  all  other  men  ; 
for  while  we  are  to  “ love"  onr  neighbor,  we  are 
commanded  to  “ honor”  our  parents.  They  are 
to  be  regarded  not  as  persons  who  are  for  a time 
to  nourish  and  foster  their  children,  but  as 
persons  who  administer  an  office  from  God, 
command  in  his  name— as  persons  from  whom 
children  are  to  receive  the  first  impression  of 
the  governance  of  the  Lord  of  the  world  and 
the  Tatlier  of  men,  Gerl. 

Of  the  variety  of  elements  gathered  up  with 
admirable  skill  under  this  single  word  “ honor,” 
three  stand  out  conspicuous  : respect,  obedience , 

1 affect  ion.  . . . Filial  obedience  behooves  to  be 
implicit,  prompt,  unquestioning,  and  cheerful, 
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based  on  confidence  in  the  Lawgiver,  neither 
extorted  by  fear  nor  bribed  by  hope  of  reward. 
Filial  affection  must  be  won  by  parental  affec- 
tion. It  is  the  parents  earliest  and  surest  key  to 
the  reverence,  confidence,  and  submission  of 
the  child— that  instructive  love  which  begins  to 
burn  so  soon  in  speechless  infancy,  utters  itself 
with  touching  unreserve  in  guileless  childhood, 
and  is  often  the  only  way  to  rule  the  wayward 
will  of  boyhood.  It  survives  adolescence.  It 
survives  the  formation  of  new  ties  and  the 
growth  of  younger  loves.  It  survives  life’s 
manifold  storms  and  changes.  It  survives  the 
old  age  of  parents,  their  dotage,  decay,  and 
death.  Dykes. 

The  relation  of  parent  and  child  carries  with 
it  that  which  no  external  power  can  create  and 
which  no  external  power  can  destroy.  There  is 
in  the  very  order  of  things  a subtle  influence, 
which  gives  to  authority  its  responsible  priv- 
ilege and  to  obedience  its  tender  dignity.  And 
this  truth  of  the  eternal  majesty  of  authority, 
of  the  eternal  loveliness  of  reverent  obedience, 
commended  to  us  in  our  childhood,  is  not  the 
least  precious  part  of  our  social  heritage.  It  has 
hitherto  been  hallowed  anti  guarded  in  our 
homes,  and  if  we  take  it  into  our  hearts  con- 
sciously, gladly,  thoughtfully,  as  it  is  open  be- 
fore our  eyes,  we  shall  soon  discover  how  it  in 
terprets  other  relations  of  life  which  can  be  re- 
garded in  their  true  aspect  only  in  the  light  of 
Fatherhood.  Westcoii. 

For  a time  the  parent  stands  in  the  place  of 
God  to  the  child.  Before  the  child  knows  who 
God  is,  or  whether  there  be  any  God,  the  parent 
is  to  him  a personal  reality.  Hence  only  as  he 
learns  to  honor  father  and  mother  will  he  be 
prepared  to  honor  God  as  his  Heavenly  Father 
and  transfer  to  him  the  obedience  he  has  learned 

to  render  to  the  earthly  parents.  Pierson. 

The  disposition  and  conduct  required  in  us 
toward  our  parents  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that 
required  toward  God.  Filial  reverence  is  the 
first  germ  of  true  religion  Hence  the  promises 
of  reward  are  akin.  The  family  institution  is 
the  foundation  of  the  political  fabric.  The 
health  and  well-being  of  home  is  the  fount  of 
national  prosperity.  D ivies. 

The  sentiment  of  honor  toward  the  parent, 
expressing  itself  in  outward  act  according  to  the 
changing  relation  of  parent  and  child  in  the 
progress  of  the  child  toward  maturity,  would 
hold  the  parent  and  child  in  perpetual  harmony, 
and  would  secure  to  both  every  end  contem- 
plated by  the  parental  relation.  The  child  that 
honors  his  father  and  mother  will  render  them 
implicit  obedience  in  his  early  years.  If,  as  his 
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power  and  right  of  self-control  are  increased,  it 
should  become  his  duty  to  differ  in  any  respect 
from  the  parent,  or  even  to  disobey  him,  as  in 
rare  and  exceptional  cases  it  may  be,  the  spirit 
of  the  Law  will  still  he  preserved,  and  all  will 
be  done  that  can  he  with  a good  conscience  to 
meet  not  only  the  commands,  but  the  feelings 
and  the  wishes  of  the  parent.  The  temper  ex- 
pressed by  this  word  “honor'  is  precisely  that 
which  is  needed  to  fit  the  child  for  li is  duties  tow- 
ard God  and  toward  society  as  represented  by 
government.  This  spirit,  extending  itself  from 
the  parental  relation  into  all  others,  permeating 
the  character,  becomes  a fountain  of  courtesy, 
and  makes  the  difference  between  a people  rev 
erent,  mutually  respectful,  and  capable  of  self- 
control,  and  an  irreverent,  reckless,  profane 
mass  of  individuals  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  sure  to  inaugurate,  sooner  or  later, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  a state  of  society  com- 
pared with  which  despotism  would  be  a bless- 
ing. So  long  as  children  honor  their  parents  in 
the  land,  there  will  be  piety  toward  God  and 
freedom  in  the  State  ; but  if  these  fountains  be 
corrupted,  whatever  form  governments  may 
assume,  men  will  fall  off  from  their  allegiance 
to  God,  and  the  spirit  and  benefits  of  freedom 
will  depart.  M.  H. 

The  germ  of  society  is  the  family,  and  the 
family  is  sustained  only  as  the  authority  and 
rule  of  the  heads  of  the  house  are  upheld  and 
respected.  The  command,  then,  to  honor  par 
ents  may  he  justly  regarded  as  asserting  the 
foundation  of  all  social  ordinances  and  arrange- 
ments. Where  parents  are  not  honored,  a flaw 
lies  at  the  basis,  and  the  stability  of  the  entire 
social  fabric  is  endangered.  W.  L.  A. 

Ami  lliy  in  other.  The  didactic  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs, urge  reverence  for  the  mother  equally  with 
the  father.  No  finer  picture  of  wifely  duty  can 
be  found  in  literature  than  “ the  words  that 
King  Lemuel’s  mother  taught  him.”  Christi- 
anity inherited  this  noble  tradition  of  reverence 
for  woman  from  its  mother,  Judaism  ; and  the 
Divine  seal  that  has  been  forever  set  upon  the 
uniform  teaching  of  Scripture  on  this  head  is 
this  august  word  of  command  from  Sinai,  which 
enjoins  upon  every  man  to  revere  the  mother 
who  bore  him.  Dykes. 

The  “ father”  and  “ mother”  are  distinctly 
specified  to  indicate  that  they  are  equal  in 
authority,  and  therefore  equally  entitled  to 
“ honor.”  This  honor  naturally  resolves  itself 
into  reverence  for  the  authors  of  our  being,  grat- 
itude for  the  nameless  blessings  of  home,  docil 
ity  to  the  patient  and  persevering  educators  of 
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our  infant  minds,  and  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  our  natural  superiors.  The  patriarch 
was  father,  priest,  prophet,  and  king  in  his 
household  or  clan.  In  the  more  complex  ar- 
rangements of  nations  and  empires  the  magis- 
trate and  the  priest  came  out  into  prominence 
and  influence  as  distinct  orders,  and  even  the 
teacher  sometimes  asserted  a standing  and  a 
rank  for  himself  in  the  social  scale.  But  all 
these  subdivisions  of  authority  find  their  origin 
and  standard  in  the  parental  relation  and  the 
fifth  commandment.  This  commandment  en 
forces  all  lawful  authority.  M. 

This  honor  carries  with  it  obedience  as  well 
as  due  respect.  Such  honor  is  vital  to  the  hap- 
piness and  the  value  of  the  family  relation. 
Without  it  no  foundation  can  ever  be  laid  for  a 
useful  and  worthy  after  life.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  earliest  training  of  the  in- 
fant mind  Godward  should  begin  with  cultivat- 
ing the  honor  and  obedience  due  to  father  and 
mother.  Through  all  the  earliest  developments 
of  the  infant  and  youthful  mind,  the  parent  is 
to  the  child  in  the  place  of  God.  The  same 
qualities  of  character,  the  same  obedience,  re- 
spect, and  deference,  which  God  requires  tow- 
ard himself  are  to  be  first  implanted  and  devel- 
oped in  the  mind  toward  the  human  parent. 
Failing  of  their  due  development  in  this  ante- 
cedent relation,  they  are  almost  certain  never 
to  be  developed  toward  God  : a fatal  defect  in 
character  is  fastened  upon  the  child  ; a cast  of 
mind  is  determined  which  but  too  surely  ends 
in  hopeless  ruin.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  very 
association  of  ideas,  uniting  the  homage  due  to 
parentage  and  years  with  the  honor  due  to  God, 
appears  in  the  Mosaic  Law  (Lev.  19  : 9*2)  : “ Thou 
shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head  and  honor 
the  face  of  the  old  man  ; and  fear  thy  God  : I am 
the  Lord.”  H.  0. Obedience,  with  reveren- 

tial regard,  is  the  very  rivet  which  holds  the 
family  together.  Every  other  fault  can  better 
be  tolerated  in  a child  than  disobedience  or  dis- 
respect. From  this  sin  spring  most  legitimately 
and  fruitfully  all  other  forms  of  filial  iniquity 
aud  family  distress.  Crosby. 

Obedience  ; its  nature  and  basis.  So  far  as  con 
trol  may  be  necessary,  the  parent  has  a right  to 
control  the  child  physically  and  by  force.  Such 
control  in  very  early  years  he  is  bound  to  exer- 
cise. Subsequently  he  has  a light  to  command, 
and  the  child  is  under  obligation  to  obey.  This 
is  properly  government  — the  control  of  one  in- 
telligent anti  moral  being  by  the  expressed  will 
of  another.  On  the  one  side  there  is  a com- 
mand, on  the  other  there  is  obedience.  And 
by  obedience  is  not  meant  conformity  to  the 


will  of  the  parent  on  the  ground  of  perceived 
reasons  aside  from  that  will  It  is  one  thing 
to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  a child,  showing  him 
the  reasons  why  we  wish  or  command  him  to  do 
a particular  act,  so  that  he  may  do  it  not  on  the 
ground  of  the  command,  but  of  the  reasons  ; and 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  give  the  command 
without  reasons,  and  to  he  obeyed  simply  on 
the  ground  of  the  command.  Of  these  only  the 
last  is  obedience.  To  obey  is  to  do  the  will  of 
another,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  is  his 
will.  Now  it  is  just  this  obedience  to  which 
the  parent  has  a right,  and  which  the  child  is 
bound  to  yield.  But,  you  will  ask,  is  not  the 
child  a rational  creature,  and  is  not  his  reason 
to  be  appealed  to  ? Yes,  his  reason  is  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  ; but  in  so  far  as  he  is  under  govern- 
ment in  distinction  from  influence,  that  reason 
is  to  be  exercised,  not  in  an  attempt  to  com- 
prehend the  reasons  by  which  the  will  of  the 
parent  is  determined,  which  would  be  to  put 
himself  upon  an  equality  with  him,  but  in  eom- 
prehending  the  reasons  for  confidence  or  faith  in 
the  parent.  The  child,  the  subject,  the  being 
governed,  may  not  know  the  reason  of  the  com- 
mand, but  he  knows  that  he  who  gives  it  is  wise 
and  good,  aud  he  feels  that  it  is  the  most  ra- 
tional thing  he  can  do  to  believe  a proposition 
simply  because  he  says  it,  and  to  do  an  act  sim- 
ply because  lie  commands  it. 

As  this  rational  faith  is  the  sole  principle  of 
government  aside  from  fear  or  force,  it  becomes 
ns  to  examine  it  well  as  needed  m this  relation 
of  parent  and  child,  where  we  first  find  the 
need  of  it.  In  early  life  children  need  to  be 
controlled  wholly  by  their  parents,  and  they  are 
to  be  so  guided  that  they  may  pass  gradually 
from  that  control  to  a perfect  independence  of 
them,  and  to  a wise  course  of  action  under  the 
government  of  God.  In  this  subjection  and 
control  there  is  to  be  no  shade  of  degradation, 
no  slavish  fear,  but  only  a control  made  neces- 
sary by  the  condition  of  the  child,  I will  not 
say  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny,  but  to  the 
attainment  of  its  end.  Such  control  will  be 
reached  by  a subjection  in  perfect  faith,  both 
of  the  understanding  and  the  will  of  the  child 
to  the  understanding  and  will  of  the  parent, 
and  in  no  other  way.  This  will  be  govern- 
ment ; it  will  be  subjection  ; but  it  will  be  gov- 
ernment by  one  qualified  both  by  wisdom  and 
by  love  to  govern  ; it  will  be  submitted  to  in 
the  recognition  and  full  faith  of  this  wflsdom 
and  love,  and  can  therefore  have  in  it  nothing 
misleading  or  degrading.  If  the  parent  be  what 
he  should  he,  the  end  will  thus  he  reached  per- 
fectly. If  he  be  not  wholly  what  he  should  be» 
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such  subjection  will  still  be  generally  right  and 
best.  But  if  the  parent  become  disqualified  by  vice 
or  imbecility  to  direct  the  child  to  his  end,  then 
the  civil  law  may  interfere,  or  the  child  may  him- 
self seek  other  protection  and  guidance.  M.  H. 

This  is  the  law  of  subordination  to  legitimate 
authority  ; a law  which  guards  the  order  of 
society,  tirst  in  the  family,  and  next  in  the 
State.  As  Paul  reminds  us  in  one  of  his  epis- 
tles, every  family  upon  earth  derives  its  name 
from  that  one  Father  above,  whose  all-embrac- 
ing fatherhood  is  the  basis  and  the  model  for 
human  paternity.  His  fatherhood  is  the  orig- 
inal and  typical  instance  after  which  the  tie  of 
earthly  parents  to  their  offspring  lias  been  mod 
elled,  that  thereby  we  might  more  easily  learn  to 
call  him  “ Abba  !"  “ Our  Father  who  art  in 

heaven  !”  Think  how  closely  your  earthly 
parent  takes  after  that  Divine  Father,  whose 
sacred  title  he  wears.  In  the  mysterious  orig- 
ination of  a new  life,  derived  yet  separate  ; in 
the  no  less  mysterious  communication  of  per- 
sonal qualities,  begetting  as  on  in  his  own  like- 
ness ; in  the  responsibility  that  sits  on  him  to 
nurture,  provide  for,  and  educate  li is  child  ; in 
the  power  and  authority  which  belongs  to  par- 
ents to  legislate  for  their  children,  and  to  en- 
force their  legislation  by  penally  and  reward  ; 
in  the  peculiarly  strong  love  which  nature  in- 
spires into  parental  bosoms,  and  in  the  unlim- 
ited sacrifices  which  such  love  can  prompt  : in 
all  this  consider  how  closely  human  parenthood 
resembles  heavenly,  and  you  will  come  to  see 
how  our  early  subjection  to  father  and  mother 
is  God’s  way  of  practically  training  us  into  re- 
ligion. We  learn  our  duties  toward  God  by 
tirst  learning  to  honor  and  obey  them.  How- 
ever far  afield  society  may  develop  itself  as  it 
grows  away  from  its  base,  it  must  continue  true 
to  the  end  of  time  that  every  community  is  but 
an  aggregate  of  households  ; that  the  family  is 
the  social  unit  ; and  that  the  principles  of  social 
order— authority  in  the  ruler,  subordination  in 
the  governed— look  back  forever  to  the  home  as 
their  birthplace  and  their  nursery.  The  magis- 
trate is  a greater  father  to  his  people,  armed 
with  some  share  of  that  Divine  claim  upon 
obedience  and  respect  which  our  parents  first 
asserted  over  our  infant  minds.  It  is  in  the 
home,  accordingly,  that  insubordination  will 
commence.  Enfeeble  parental  authority,  teach 
the  child  disrespect,  and  what  safeguard  have 
you  for  the  State  ? When  parents  fail  to  make 
themselves  revered  ; when  the  marriage  tie  is 
too  easily  dissolved  or  rashly  broken  ; when 
children  are  humored  into  premature  assertion 
of  their  own  will  ; when  reverence  for  gray  hairs 


’ as  such  is  ridiculed  as  weak  or  old-fashioned  ; 
when,  in  short,  by  symptoms  like  these  it  has 
become  apparent  that  the  ancient  conceit  of 
venerable  authority  on  the  one  side  and  of  def- 
erential subordination  on  the  other,  which 
used  to  him!  the  family  home  into  a stable  and 
sacred  institution,  has  corroded  away  beneath 
the  breath  of  modern  individualism,  who  eau 
doubt  thatf  society  has  lost  its  most  precious 
corner-stone,  and  is  fast  coming  into  danger 
of  disintegration  or  collapse  ? Dykes. 

Many  are  the  passages  in  the  Word  of  God 
which  speak  of  or  refer  to  the  duty  of  children 
to  their  parents— e.j/.,  Ex.  21  : 15.  17  ; Lev. 
iy  : 3 ; 20  : 0 ; De.  21  : 18-21  ; 27  : 10  ; Bs. 
78  : 5-8  ; Brov.  30  : 1 ; 13  : 1 ; 20  : 2U  ; 23  : 22  ; 
30  : 3 7 ; Jer.  35  : 18  : Ezek.  22  : 7 ; Matt.  15  : 4-0  ; 
Col.  3 : 20.  It  is  worthy  of  careful  noting,  that 
when  God  would  launch  forth  into  the  world  a 
new  national  life,  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  rec- 
ognition of  and  regard  to  family  sacredness.  At 
the  outset  of  the  redemption  from  Egypt,  family 
life  was  specially  hallowed  (of.  Ex.  12  : 24-27  ; 
13  : 8,  0).  The  covenant  of  circumcision  handed 
down  from  Abraham  was  to  be  observed.  Chil- 
dren were  to  be  sealed  as  the  Lord's,  anil 
brought  up  in  his  fear.  That  is  here  assumed. 
It  was  the  understood  law.  And  now,  when  a 
moral  code  for  the  nation  and  for  the  world  for 
all  time  is  to  be  laid  down,  the  very  next  pre- 
cept to  those  relating  immediately  to  the  honor 
due  to  God  himself,  is  tliis—“  Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother.”  Not,  indeed,  that  they  were 
to  render  them  a blind  obedience,  for  see  Ezek. 
20  : 18,  19.  If  the  parents  were  bad,  the  best 
honor  the  children  can  render  them  is  to  become 
better  than  they  were.  So  that  we  may  note  in 
passing,  that  the  commandment  recognizes  it 
as  incumbent  on  parents  to  see  that  their  lives 
and  rules  are  such  as  their  children  can  honor, 
and  that  iheir  precepts  accord  with  those  of  the 
; Father  of  spirits.  C.  C. 

Barents  stand  to  their  children  in  the  relation 
of  representatives  of  the  Divine  They  repre- 
sent God  as  the  source  of  their  offspring’s  life  ; 
they  have  a share  of  God’s  authority,  and  ought 
to  exercise  it  ; hut  much  more  ought  they  to 
represent  God  to  their  children  in  his  unwearied 
beneficence,  his  tender  care,  his  exalted  recti- 
tude, his  forgiving  love.  Orr. Let  parental 

rule  be  a copy  from  God’s  own  government- 
kind  without  blindness  ; merciful  and  gracious, 
forgiving  transgression,  yet  not  clearing  the 
guilty  ; not  spoiling  hy  soft  indulgence,  and  yet 
withholding  no  good  thing  when  there  is  no 
good  reason  ; insisting  on  obedience,  yet  al- 
ways open  to  the  cry  of  the  repentant.  Where 
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there  go  hand  in  hand  a mother’s  love,  tender, 
self-denying,  inextinguishable,  and  a father’s, 
wise,  firm,  and  far-seeing,  the  best  natural  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  piety  ; and  he  who  has  learned 
to  honor  such  a father  and  mother  has  many  helps 
and  advantages  for  loving,  trusting,  and  rever- 
ing the  God  whom  he  has  not  seen.  Hamilton. 

The  Promise  of  the  Ffth  Commandment. 

In  Deuteronomy  we  find  the  promise  ex- 
panded. It  has  the  additional  words,  “ as  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee,"  and  also, 
“ and  that  it  may  go  tcell  with  thee."  So  that  the 
two  together  read  thus,  “ Honor  thy  father  anil 
thy  mother,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  com- 
manded thee,  that  thy  days  may  he  prolonged, 
and  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee,  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  givetti  thee.”  The 
former  of  these  two  phrases  adds  to  the  solem- 
nity and  emphasis  of  the  commandment,  the  lat- 
ter to  the  point  and  power  of  the  promise.  It 
is  as  if  God  said,  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother— this  is  no  human  expedient,  but  a Di- 
vine order,  founded  in  eternal  truth  ; and  in 
the  obedience  of  this  command  thou  shall  pro- 
long thy  life,  not  in  wretchedness  and  evil,  but 
in  a true  and  continual  prosperity.”  Crosby. 

Read  as  a guaiautee  of  long  life  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  reward  of  filial  obedience  may  or  may 
not  be  granted  in  this  world.  But  read  as  a 
promise  addressed  to  the  people  of  Israel  in 
their  collective  capacity,  there  is  no  question 
but  it  proclaims  a political  and  social  fact.  The 
nation  whose  homes  are  godly,  orderly,  and 
happy,  whose  successive  generations  are  linked 
together  by  holy  ligaments  of  love  and  respect 
from  child  to  parent,  that  nation  possesses  the 
surest  safeguard  for  prosperity  and  permanence. 
Dykes  - — The  reference  of  Moses  is  to  the  weal 
of  the  nation  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  home. 
The  downfall  of  Israel’s  glory  is  attributed  to 
two  evils  : neglect  of  Sabbaths,  and  making 
light  of  father  and  mother.  No  nation  can  pros- 
per without  purity  in  the  home.  C.  0. 

That  this  promise  had  respect  to  the  chosen 
people,  to  whom  God  was  about  to  give  the 
land  of  Canaan,  is  unquestionable  ; and  to  them 
it  was  doubtless  made  in  a national  as  well  as 
in  an  individual  character.  It  was  a pledge  on 
the  part  of  God  that  if  they  evinced  a strict 
obedience  to  this  command,  he  would  grant 
them,  as  a people,  a long  continuance  in  their 
own  land  in  despite  of  all  the  attempts  of  their 
enemies  to  conquer  and  dispossess  them.  This 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  parallel  language 
of  De.  4 :2f>,  33,  40,  and  Oh.  32  : 40,  47.  And 
when  God  threatens  the  uation  with  being  car- 


\ ried  captive  out  of  their  own  land  for  their 
sins,  he  mentions  this  among  other  procuring 
■ causes  of  their  calamities,  the  not  honoring  their 
I parents  (Ezek.  22  : 7,  12,  15).  But  the  apostle 
| (Eph.  G : 2,  3)  cites  this  commandment  as  if  the 
i promise  still  held  good  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, and  this  fact  is  doubtless  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  the  spirit , the  prin- 
ciple, of  the  promise  is  still  acted  upon  under 

the  moral  government  of  Jehovah.  Bush. 

Obedience  to  God’s  Law  still  secures  the  prom- 
ise of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  Not,  of  course,  that  the 
saints  are  always  prosperous  in  this  world  ; were 
this  the  case,  saintship  would  be  a very  mer- 
cenary business.  But  other  things  being  equal, 
the  tendency  of  obedience  is  to  present  as  well 
: as  future  well-being.  God  makes  no  promise, 
but  threatening,  to  the  disobedient.  Edgar. 

A special  blessing  rests  on  the  man  who  shows 
his  parents  due  respect.  There  is  also  a natural 
: connection  between  the  virtue  and  the  promise. 
Respect  for  parents  is  the  root  at  once  of  rever- 
ence for  God  and  of  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others.  Hence  the  place  of  the  commandment 
in  the  Decalogue.  It  engenders  self-respect, 
and  forms  the  will  to  habits  of  obedience.  It  is 
favorable  to  the  stability,  good  order,  and  gen- 
i eral  morals  of  society.  It  therefore  conduces  to 
health,  longevity,  and  a diffusion  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  furnishing  alike  the  outward  and  the  in- 
ward conditions  necessary  for  success.  0n\ 

The  observance  of  this  rule  is  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  serving  our  generation  according 
to  the  will  of  God.  He  who  is  a blessing  in  the 
home  will  never  be  a curse  out  of  it ! The  hab- 
its of  self-restraint,  of  courtesy,  of  respect  to 
| superiors,  well  learned  and  practised  at  home, 
will  not  be  thrown  off  when  outside  its 
walls.  C.  C. 

It  was  a comfortable  thing  for  anie  man  to 
behold e how'  two  great  roomes  of  Westminster 
hall  were  taken  up,  one  with  the  sonoe,  the 
other  with  the  father,  which  hath  as  yet  never 
I bene  beard  of  before  or  since,  the  sonne,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
father,  Sir  John  More , to  be  one  of  the  ancient- 
est  Judges  of  the  King’s  Bench,  if  not  the  el- 
dest of  all  ; for  now'  he  was  neare  ninety  yeare 
old.  Yea,  what  a gratefull  spectacle  was  it,  to 
I see  the  sonne  aske  the  father’s  blessing  everie 
day  upon  bis  knees,  before  he  sat  in  his  ow  n 
seate,  a thing  expressing  rare  hnmilitie,  exem- 
plar obedience,  and  submissive  pietie.  More's 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 


Tn  the  enactments  of  the  second  table  there  is 
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a progression  from  Ike  outward  to  the  inward.  | 
First,  sins  of  deni  are  prohibited,  suck  as  mur- 
der, adulter)',  and  theft  ; then  sms  of  word,  suck 
as  injury  of  a neighbor's  good  mime  by  false 
testimony  ; and  finally,  sins  of  ihe  heart,  which 
do  not  come  into  open  manifestation,  suck  ns 

covetousness  and  evil  desire.  W.  L.  A. Each 

command  not  only  condemns  the  extreme  crime 
which  it  expressly  prohibits,  but  every  inferior 
offence  of  the  same  kind  and  every  mode  of 
conduct  leading  to  such  transgression.  It  also 
enjoins  the  opposite  conduct  and  the  cultivation 
of  opposite  dispositions.  This  principle  of  in- 
terpretation is  suggested  in  the  Law  itself,  which 
concludes  with  a command  touching  the  desires 
and  dispositions  of  the  soul— “ Thou  shalt  not  , 
covet.”  So  in  the  subsequent  inspired  com-  | 
mentarv  on  the  Law,  us  David  : “ Thy  Law  is  | 
exceeding  broad,  searching  to  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart  ‘ ‘ the  Law'  of  the  Lord  is 
perfect,  converting  the  soul.”  This  principle 
is  settled  beyond  question  by  our  Saviour's  Di- 
vine commentary  on  this  Law  in  tlie  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  very  aim  of  this  sermon  is  to 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  wide  reach  and  deep 
.spiritual  meaning  of  these  Ten  Commandments, 
clearing  them  of  the  crusting  over  which  had 
taken  place  by  the  Iraditions  of  unspiritual 
teachers.  And  it  must  be  admitted  by  every 
intelligent  student  who  has  no  foregone  conclu- 
sion to  make  good,  that  the  great  aim  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to  bring  out  distinctly 
the  full  import  of  the  original  Law  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  rather  than  to  introduce  any 
new  legislation.  How  profound  tlie  conception  of  , 
this  Law  of  God  by  the  eloquent  Hooker  : " If 
we  could  say  we  are  not  guilty  of  anything  at  j 
all  in  our  own  consciences,  should  we  therefore 
plead  not  guilty  in  the  presence  of  our  judge?  , 
If  our  hands  did  never  offer  violence  to  our 
brethren,  a bloody  thought  doth  prove  us  mur- 
derers before  him  ; if  wc  had  never  opened  our 
mouths  to  utter  any  scandalous,  offensive,  or 
hurtful  word,  the  cry  of  our  secret  cogitations 
is  heard  in  the  ears  of  God.  If  we  did  not  com- 
mit the  evils  which  we  daily  and  hourly  do  , 
commit,  either  in  deeds,  words,  or  thoughts, 
yet  in  the  good  things  that  wo  do,  how  many 
defects  are  intermingled  !”  S.  It. 

The  Sixth  Commandment. 

The  Hebrew' expression  is  the  appropriate  one 
for  intentional  killing  of  another  with  malicious 
purpose.  The  true  reason  for  this  prohibition 
is  expressed  (Gen.  9:0)— viz.,  because  our 
neighbor  is  the  image  of  God  ; with  which  must  , 


be  joined  what  is  there  said — because  our  neigh 
bor  is  our  brother.  And  it  follows  naturally, 
from  the  reason  on  which  this  prohibition  is 
bnilt,  that  it  is  equally  commanded,  that  “ the 
preservation  of  our  brother  should  he  to  us  as 
our  own.”  Whatever  assails  his  life,  assails 
ours  : his  well-doing  is  ours.  Gerl. 

This  commandment  protects  life,  and  is 
against  alb  endeavors  that  endanger  the  life. 
As  there  is  no  object  expressed,  it  prohibits 
suicide  as  well  as  homicide.  It  also  forbids 
violence,  passion,  lust,  intemperance  in  eating 
or  drinking,  or  anything  that  tends  to  shorten 
life.  M. God  does  not  ask  us  to  kill  our- 

selves in  his  service.  The  sixth  commandment 
refers  to  our  own  lives  as  well  as  to  those  of 
others,  and  if  we  can  cany  out  our  business 
only  by  overdrawing  the  capital  of  our  strength, 
it  is  plain  that  we  should  abridge  our  trade  at 
almost  any  sacrifice,  and  seek  a larger  measure 
of  rest.  Our  bones  are  not  iron,  our  sinew's  are 
not  brass,  our  brains  are  not  inexhaustible  ; we 
need  regular  intervals  of  quiet,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  wre  are  disobeying  God  if  w?e  overdrive 
ourselves.  It  is  easier  to  ruin  one’s  constitu- 
tion than  it  is  to  build  it  up  again,  and  there  is 
as  real  sin  in  overtasking  our  energies,  as  in 
over-indulgence  in  repose.  W.  M.  T. 

The  sixth  commandment  concerns  our  own 
and  our  neighbor’s  life  ; “ thou  shalt  not  do 
anything  hurtful  or  injurious  to  the  health, 
ease,  and  life  of  thy  own  body,  or  any  other 
person's,  unjustly.”  It  does  not  forbid  killing 
in  lawful  wrar,  or  in  our  own  necessary  defence, 
or  the  magistrates’  putting  offenders  to  death, 
for  those  things  tend  to  the  preserving  of  life  ; 
but  it  forbids  all  malice  and  hatred  to  the  per- 
son of  any  (for  he  that  hateih  his  brothei'  is  a mur- 
derer),  and  all  personal  revenge  arising  there- 
from ; also  all  rash  anger  upon  sudden  provo- 
cations, and  hurt  said  or  done,  or  aimed  to  be 
done,  in  passion  ; of  this  our  Saviour  expounds 
this  commandment  (Matt.  5 : 22).  And,  as  that 
w'hicli  isw'orst  of  all,  it  forbids  persecution,  lay- 
ing w'ait  for  the  blood  of  the  innocent  and  ex- 
cellent ones  of  the  earth.  II. 

Killing  is  not  murder,  not  forbidden  of  God 
when  the  act  occurs  in  the  execution  of  justico 
for  a suitable  offence,  and  by  a lawful  magis 
trate  ; the  killing  of  an  enemy  in  a just  war  ; 
the  killing  of  another  for  the  necessary  defence 
of  a man’s  own  life  ; to  which,  under  the  Law, 
were  added  some  other  cases,  with  which  we  are 
not  concerned  now  under  the  Gospel.  Ahp. 
Wake. 

This  command  forbids  the  taking  of  human 
life  from  passionate  vindictiveness  It  forbids 
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any  carelessness  by  which  the  life  or  weal  of  our  J 
neighbor  would  be  risked  (Ex.  21  : 28,  29). 
Wherever  human  life  is  risked  by  insufficient  1 
precaution,  there  is  a breach  of  the  sixth  com- 
mandment. It  forbids  that  indifference  ill  our 
life  to  the  power  of  example  which  would  put  a 
stumbling-block  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  a 
brother’s  way  (see  Matt  : 1-3  ; Uom.  13  : 5). 
It  by  careless  living  we  " destroy”  him  for  whom 
Christ  died,  we  are  breakers  of  this  Law.  It 
forbids  dislike  and  hatred  to  our  brother,  ami 
also  a selfish  isolation  and  neglect  of  him  (1 
John  2 : 0—1  i ; 3 : 14,  15).  If  we  even  refrain  1 
from  helping  our  brother  in  difficulty  or  trial, 
we  are  guilty  (Prov.  21:11,  12  ; Is.  58  : G,  7).  ; 
We  may  *■  kill  ” by  withholding  the  help  which  I 
might  save  ! It  requires,  therefore,  the  culti- 
vation of  that  kindly  spirit  of  genial  bencvo-  , 
leiice,  which  would  seek  in  every  way  to  promote 
the  gladness  and  safety  of  the  society  in  which 
we  move,  and  of  men  at  large.  C.  G. 

The  right  to  life  may  ho  so  forfeited  that  1 
others  may  have  the  right  to  take  it  away.  This  I 
may  be  done  by  attempting  the  life  of  an-  J 
other.  The  right  to  take  life  in  defending  life  is  i 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  all  countries  and  by 
all  persons,  except  a few  extreme  non-resistants. 
The  right  to  life  may  be  forfeited  by  resisting 
the  officers  of  the  law.  If  officers  of  the  law  are 
resisted  in  its  execution,  they  have  a right,  as  a j 
last  resort,  to  take  life.  The  right  to  life  is  for 
felted  by  murder-  that  is,  by  taking  life  with 
malice  aforethought.  The  death  penalty  was  1 
early  authorized  and  demanded  by  the  Bible,  j 
not  from  cruelty,  but  on  the  very  ground  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life.  “ Whoso  sheddeth 
man’s  blood,  b}f  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  i 
for  m the  inwuje  of  Cod  made  he  ihuji,”  The  esti 
mate  placed  by  a lawgiver  upon  any  right  can 
be  measured  only  by  the  penalty  by  which  he  j 
guards  it  ; and  as  death  is  the  highest  possible  , 
penalty,  they  who  impose  this  show  the  highest 
possible  estimate  of  the  value  of  life.  That  is 
a sophism  by  which  those  who  reject  this  pen- 
alty would  persuade  themselves  or  the  com-  ’ 
niunity  that  in  so  doing  they  are  more  humane 
than  others,  or  set  a higher  value  on  human 
life.  It  is  the  reverse. 

But  the  right  to  take  life  can  depend  upon  no 
estimate  of  its  value  by  us.  It  must  come  either 
direetly  or  indirectly  from  God  —directly  hy  1 
revelation,  and  indirectly  from  its  necessity  to 
the  ends  of  government.  Government  is  from 
God,  and  has  thus  a right  to  do  what  is  essen- 
tial to  its  own  being  and  ends  ; aud  if  the  se- 
curity which  is  its  great  end  can  he  attained 
only  by  the  death  of  those  who  would  destroy 


it,  then  society  may  put  them  to  death.  Society 
has  thus  the  right,  and  must  judge  how  far,  in 
the  varying  phases  of  civilization  and  Christi- 
anity, it  may  be  necessary  to  use  it.  M.  H, 


Ah,  the  human  heart,  even  in  the  best  of  us, 
is  a nest  where  scorpions  breed  too  easily  ; and 
out  of  the  dark  deeps  of  our  unloving  nature 
there  will  rear  themselves  on  provocation  such 
ugly  hell-born  births  as  bitterness,  envy,  wrath, 
malice,  and  revenge.  But  " whosoever  hateth 
his  brother  is  a murderer.'*  To  give  houseroom 
to  such  hateful  passions,  dally  with  them,  or  let 
them  nestle  in  the  secret  thoughts,  is  to  take 
the  first  step  that  leads  to  malicious  mischief, 
violence,  and  murder.  Surely  love  alone,  love 
like  God’s,  can  be  the  perfect  keeping  of  this 
commandment.  Let  the  love  which  is  prepared 
rather  to  give  life,  if  need  he,  in  order  to  save 
life  (like  Christ),  supplant  the  devil’s  hate,  which 
scruples  not  to  sacrifice  to  one’s  private  ends,  in 
its  monstrous  self-idolatry,  the  welfare  or  the 
very  existence  of  other  men.  Above  that  nega- 
tive commandment  of  Sinai  putting  its  bridle 
hand  -a  hand  how  weak  ! — on  the  ebullitions 
of  selfish  passion  anti  horrid  spite,  write  this 
noble  lesson  of  Calvary,  which  is  Heaven's  own 
inversion  of  our  malice,  “ We  ought  rather  to 
lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,”  Dykes. 

Tni<:  Seventh  Commandment. 

Tliou  sSialt  not  commit  adultery. 

In  this  seventh  commandment,  which  concerns 
man’s  chastity,  are  forbidden  adulterous  or  las- 
civious thoughts,  looks,  attire,  words,  and  acts 
of  adultery  and  fornication,  as  also  unlawful 
marriages.  In  the  same  commandment  are  en- 
joined chastity  aud  modesty  in  thoughts,  be- 
havior, and  apparel,  us  also  sobriety  and  vigi- 
lance. O.tf-  Cat , This  seventh  command  is 

far  broader  in  spirit  than  the  letter  would  indi- 
cate. It.  condemns  all  impurity  of  every  kind, 
it  forbids  us  to  let  the  lower  self  run  off  writh 
the  higher,  and,  like  the  preceding  commands, 
though  negative  in  form  it  is  positive  in  sub- 
stance, It  bids  us  : (I)  Let  our  own  nature  be 
duly  honored  and  self-respect  bo  diligently  cul- 
tivated. (2)  Observe  toward  others  that  self- 
same respect  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  on  the 
same  ground,  and  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s 
sake.  The  art  of  “ bridling  the  whole  body’ 5 is 
one  ot  the  most  important  in  a life  of  godli- 
ness. C,  C, 

We  should  be  as  much  afraid  of  that  which 
defiles  the  body  as  of  that  which  destroys  it. 
This  commandment  forbids  all  acts  of  unelean- 
ness,  with  all  those  iieslily  lusts  which  produce 
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those  nets,  and  war  against  the  soul,  and  all 
those  practices  which  cherish  and  excite  those 
fleshly  lusts,  as  looking,  in  order  to  lust,  which 
Christ  tells  us  is  forbidden  in  this  command- 
ment (Matt.  5 : 2iS).  H. It  belongs  to  the 

narrowness  of  the  Law  in  the  time  of  nonage  to 
understand  under  adultery  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment only  an  offence  with  a wife  not  that  of  a 
husband  with  an  unmarried  woman.  In  the 
rude  sensual  view  taken  of  marriage,  the  crime 
of  the  wife  appeared  of  so  much  more  heinous 
character,  as  the  consequences  for  the  family 
were  more  important.  lint  Christ  shows  what 
is  to  be  understood  by  adultery,  by  referring  to 
the  original  institution  of  marriage  ; and  ex- 
plaining that  every  breach  of  the  marriage- con- 
tract,  as  well  as  every  unchaste  act,  was  either 
itself  adultery,  or  prepared  the  way  to  adultery. 
In  this  prohibition  also  is  contained  the  com- 
mand to  hold  marriage  as  sacred.  And  the  rea 
son  of  the  prohibition  is  this  that  marriage,  as 
the  creation  of  the  woman  out  of  the  man 
shows,  is  a union  of  the  whole  life,  for  the 
training  up  of  the  images  of  God,  the  heirs  of 
his  kingdom,  and  shadows  forth  the  union  of 
love  betwixt  God  and  his  creatures.  Hence  all 
that  follows  this  union  is  a continual  exercise 
of  love,  humility,  patience,  and  hope.  All  this 
the  command  of  marriage  tells  us.  Grrl. 

While  the  snnv.Uiy  of  the  marring?  relation  is  the 
first  object  aimed  to  be  secured  by  this  precept, 
it  points  its  prohibition  at  the  same  time  against 
everything  that  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
ends  of  that  institution,  whether  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed.  And  as  mmringe  is  the  sole  and 
exclusive  provision  made  by  the  Creator  to  meet 
the  demands  of  that  part  of  our  nature  which 
the  seventh  commandment  contemplates,  every 
species  of  sensual  commerce  between  the  sexes 
except  that  which  comes  under  its  sanction,  is 
doubtless  to  be  viewed  as  a violation  of  this 
precept,  as  also  everything  that  goes  by  legiti- 
mate tendency  to  produce  it.  All  the  arts  and 
blandishments  resorted  to  by  the  seducer  ; all 
the  looks,  motions,  modes  of  dress,  and  verbal 
insinuations  which  go  to  provoke  the  passions 
and  make  way  for  criminal  indulgence  ; all 
writing,  reading,  publishing,  vending,  or  circu- 
lating obscene  books  ; all  exposing  or  lustfully 
contemplating  indecent  pictures  or  statues, 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  guilt  of  violating  the 
seventh  commandment.  We  have  only  to  glance 
at  the  pages  of  the  sacred  volume  to  perceive 
that  sins  against  the  law  of  chastity  are  more 
frequently  forbidden,  more  fearfully  threatened, 
and  marked  by  mere  decisive  tokens  of  the  Di- 
vine reprobation  than  perhaps  those  of  any 


other  part  of  the  Decalogue.  Not  only  is  adul 
tery  the  name  under  which  Jehovah  stigmatizes 
the  sin  of  idohitrons  apostasy  from  him,  but 
fornication  and  uncleanness  are  found  in  almost 
every  black  catalogue  of  crime  in  the  Scriptures. 
Bush. 

However  it  may  be  accounted  for,  the  criin- 
inal  intercourse  of  the  sexes  corrupts  and  de- 
praves the  mind  and  moral  character  more  than 
any  single  species  of  vice  whatsoever.  That 
ready  perception  of  guilt,  that  prompt  and  de- 
cisive resolution  against  it,  which  constitutes  a 
virtuous  character,  is  seldom  found  in  persons 
addicted  to  these  indulgences.  They  prepare 
an  easy  admission  for  every  sin  that  seeks  it  ; 
are  in  low  life  usually  the  first  stage  in  men's 
progress  to  the  most  desperate  villainies  : and 
in  high  life  to  that  lamented  dissoluteness  of 
principle,  which  manifests  itself  in  a profligacy 
of  public  conduct  and  a contempt  of  the  obli 
gations  of  religion  and  of  moral  probity.  Add 
to  this  that  habits  of  libertinism  incapacitate 
and  indispose  the  mind  for  all  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  pleasures,  which  is  a great 
loss  to  any  man’s  happiness.  Pulvy . 

Obedience  to  the  law  of  chastity  is  a duty  to 
the  community.  From  the  time  of  Sodom,  sins 
of  licentiousness  have  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  corruption  and  downfall  of  nations.  There 
is  no  ruin  and  degradation  like  that  which  these 
sins  bring  upon  the  woman,  and  there  is  no 
general  debasement  like  that  ot  a great  city 
deeply  infected  with  this  class  of  vices,  and 
those  that  inevitably  accompany  them.  If  men 
could  be  brought  to  obey  the  laws  of  God  in 
regard  to  chastity  and  marriage,  and  also  in  re- 
gard to  narcotic  and  intoxicating  substances, 
laws  written  not  only  in  his  Word,  but  in  their 
physical  and  moral  nature,  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
race  would  be  removed.  Abstinence  from  these 
is  not  virtue.  It  may  give  greater  skill  to 
fraud,  or  more  power  to  ambition,  but  it  is  a 
condition  of  virtue.  It  is  in  connection  with 
these  sins  that  man  is  capable  of  degrading 
himself  below  the  brutes  ; and  through  them 
wlnit  is  called  civilization — that  is,  skill  in  liter- 
ature and  the  arts,  and  in  producing  the  ele- 
gancies and  luxuries  of  life,  may  coexist  with  a 
state  of  society  to  which  the  savage  state  would 
be  infinitely  preferable.  Certainly  every  one 
owes  it  to  society  to  do  what  he  can  to  relieve 
it  from  this  incubus.  In  combating  this  class 
of  sins  in  ourselves  the  proper  point  to  guard  is 
the  imagination  and  the  thoughts.  This  is  the 
citadel.  With  this  sufficiently  guarded,  we  may 
go  anywhere  and  be  subject  to  any  form  of  out- 
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ward  temptation,  for  **  to  the  pure  all  things  are  | 
pure.”  But  few  only  can  go  thus.  Against  no 
class  of  sins  do  we  more  need  to  put  up  the  i 
petition  : “ Lead  us  not  into  temptation.”  We 
need  to  guard  the  senses,  especially  as  tenipta-  j 
tion  may  come  through  them  in  the  guise  of  the 
tine  arts,  which  have  often  been  of  great  effi- 
ciency in  corrupting  a people.  M.  H. 

The  seventh  commandment  sanctities  wedded  , 
life,  and  is  the  first  step  in  that  true  reverence  I 
of  woman  which  marked  the  Jewish  people 
through  .all  their  history,  and  was  in  such  con- 
trast to  her  position  in  all  other  ancient  socie- 
ties. Purity  in  all  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 
the  control  of  passion,  the  reverence  for  mar 
riage,  are  subjects  difficult  to  speak  of  in  pub- 
lic. But  modern  society  sorely  needs  some  ' 
plain  speaking  on  these  subjects — abundance  of 
bread  and  idleness,  facilities  for  divorce,  the  j 
filth  which  newspapers  lay  down  on  every 
breakfast-table,  the  insidious  sensuality  of  much 
fiction  and  art,  the  license  of  the  stage.  The 
opportunities  for  secret  profligacy  in  great  cities 
conspire  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  morality.  A.  M. 

Society  is  sacred  because  the  individual  man 
is  sacred  ; and  as  there  is  an  image  of  God  in 
every  man,  so  there  is  a symbol  and  type  of  the 
heavenly  family  in  human  society,  and  its  bonds 
of  blood,  affinity,  and  friendship  have  a Divine 
element  in  them.  Society  is  no  more  man-made 
than  is  man  himself  man  made,  and  he  who 
dares  to  set  at  naught  its  holy  bonds  in  act  or 
in  heart  is  an  enemy,  to  Clod  and  truth.  The 
man  who  reads  licentious  novels,  or  indulges  in 
lascivious  dancing,  or  countenances  the  nudities 
of  so-called  art,  in  life,  image,  or  picture,  when 
God  made  and  gave  clothes  to  man  and  woman, 
thus  sets  himself  against  God  and  undermines 
the  structure  of  holiness  which  God  himself  lias  i 
built  for  our  good  and  his  own  glory.  Cioshy . 

A due  reverence  for  the  sacred  ness  ot'  human 
nature  will  impart  sanctity  to  the  marriage  tie.  | 
Marriage  is  God's  holy  ordinance.  It  is  not  a 
sacrament  in  the  same  sense  in  which  baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are.  Neither  is  it  merely  | 
a civil  contract,  as  is  sometimes  shockingly  \ 
said.  It  is  a union  of  two  in  the  closest  ties  of 
nature,  based  on  an  affinity  of  spirit  which 
leads  each  to  see  in  the  other  what  each  most 
admires.  It  is  a union  of  spirit  in  the  Lord  (if 
it  l>e  all  that  il  should  be)  ; each  one  of  the  two  I 
ceases  to  live  in  and  for  himself  or  herself,  and 
begins  practically  to  unlearn  selfishness  by  liv- 
ing for  the  other,  and  thus  the  reciprocal  out 
going  of  affection  is  a formative  action  ot  spirit, 
and  tends  to  the  very  noblest  culture  of  life. 
O.  (\ 


Marriage  is  the  mother  of  the  world,  preserves 
kingdoms,  and  fills  cities  and  churches  and 
heaven  itself.  Divine  in  its  institution,  saeied 
in  its  union,  holy  in  the  mystery,  " honorable 
among  all  men,”  and  religious  in  its  employ- 
ments and  ends,  it  is  advantage  to  the  societies 
of  men,  and  it  is  '*  holiness  to  the  Lord.” 
Jeremy  Taylor . 

Men  and  women  alike  are  children  of  God, 
created  in  his  image,  heirs  of  glory,  honor,  and 
immortality.  For  both,  the  highest  end  of  ex- 
istence is  not  to  secure  in  this  transient  life 
ease,  reputation,  distinction,  but  to  be  true  to 
the  moral  instincts  of  their  nature,  and  to  that 
Divine  Law  of  which  those  instincts  are  the 
voice  and  the  expression.  Whatever  impairs, 
in  either,  an  incorruptible  fidelity  to  conscience, 
or  obscures  the  fair  vision  of  ideal  perfection, 
can  claim  no  Divine  sanction,  and  is  perilous  to 
the  interests  of  the  race.  Only  let  us  not  forget 
that  our  perfection  is  to  be  sought  not  in  isola- 
tion but  in  fellowship,  and  that  we  are  members 
one  of  another.  Whatever  may  be  the  charac- 
teristic perfection  of  man  and  whatever  the 
characteristic  perfection  of  woman,  neither  will 
ever  be  attained  unless  both  man  and  \voman 
remember  that  God  made  them  both,  first  for 
himself,  and  then  for  each  other.  Dale. 

The  idea  of  marriage,  Ihe  basis  of  the  family, 
is  the  typical  completeness  of  our  individual 
incompleteness.  Marriage  is  not  simply  a re- 
lation of  contract,  established  to  secure  the 
orderly  transmission  of  special  rights  in  due 
succession,  but  the  sacred  fulfilment  of  life. 
Man  or  woman  alone  represents  only  half  of  the 
powers  and  capacities  and  feelings  ot  humanity. 
And  no  real  approach  can  be  made  to  the  con- 
summation of  our  common  nature  by  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  woman  to  cultivate  those 
elements  in  it  which  are  characteristic  of  man,  or 
on  the  part  of  man  to  make  his  own  that  which 
is  truly  womanly.  Such  attempts  only  impov- 
erish the  race.  Nothing  less  than  the  union  of 
man  and  woman  in  their  developed  diversity 
gives  us  the  image  of  a perfect  human  being, 
and  raises  our  thoughts  to  a higher  existence 
than  that  of  our  divided  personalities.  At  the 
same  time,  each  of  the  natures  thus  joined  to- 
gether strengthens,  elevates,  purifies  the  other, 
not  by  the  assertion  of  its  own  supremacy,  not 
by  the  communication  of  its  own  peculiarities, 
but  by  the  rendering  of  its  appropriate  service. 
The  husband  grows  more  manly,  the  wife  grows 
more  womanly,  us  they  realize  each  in  the  other 
ihe  possession  of  that  which  they  severally  need 
and  yet  cannot  provide  from  within  themselves. 
Weslcott. 
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Tho  State  at  its  widest  is  no  more  than  a con- 
geries of  household?! ; and  the  link  of  the  house- 
hold is  wedlock.  No  community  can  he  more 
orderly,  healthy,  rich,  or  happy  than  the  sum 
of  the  families  which  compose  it.  Besides,  the 
continuity  of  the  State  depends  on  the  influ- 
ences of  the  home,  the  due.  education  ot  chil- 
dren, the  peaceful  and  legitimate  succession  of 
each  new  generation  to  the  possessions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  last.  For  all  these  things, 
marriage  is  the  sole  security.  It  alone  guaran- 
tees that  each  natural  family  group,  united  hy 
kindred,  shall  likewise  constitute  a well-knit 
social  group  the  unit  of  the  community.  It 
alone  provides  that  parental  responsibilities 
shall  be  recognized,  at  least,  if  not  discharged. 
It  alone  secures  the  right  of  woman  to  mainte- 
nance, and  of  offspring  to  their  patrimony.  It 
alone,  when  loyally  kept,  excludes  the  evils  of 
disputed  succession,  and  the  burden  of  children 
left  upon  the  State  without  any  natural  protect- 
or. So  obvious  has  all  this  appeartd  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  past,  that  in  every  civilized  com- 
munity over  tlm  entire  human  family,  breach  o£ 
wedlock  lias  been  treated  either  as  a civil  ciime 
or  a civil  injury  ; and  in  the  older  anil  simpler 
communities  it  used  to  be  severely,  sometimes 
savagely,  punished.  These  things  deserve  to 
be  weighed  at  a time  like  this,  when  a disposi- 
tion is  widely  shown,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  to  make  the  marriage  tie  more  loose 
than  heretofore,  to  facilitate  divorce,  and  to 
speculate  upon  every  point  connected  with  this 
institution  in  a doctrinaire  spirit. 

The  union  of  true  husband  and  wife  in  holy 
wedlock  involves  a erowd  of  complex  elements, 
many  of  which  touch  the  spiritual  nature.  It 
assumes  a marriage  of  true  minds  for  that 
is  not  an  ideal  marriage  which  is  not  first  a 
union  of  soul  before  the  “ twain  become  one 
flesh.”  It  reposes  upon  mutual  esteem.  It 
presupposes  common  tastes  and  establishes  a 
most  perfect  system  of  common  interests.  It 
is,  to  begin  with,  a friendship,  although  the 
closest  ot  all  friendships.  It  leads  to  it  noble 
dependence  of  weakness  upon  strength,  and  a 
chivalrous  guardianship  of  strength  over  weak 
ness.  It  asks  for  a self-renunciation  on  the 
part  of  each  to  the  welfare  of  the  other,  which 
is  the  very  perfection  of  disinterested  love  It 
engages  principle  and  honor  to  sustain  mere  in- 
clination, and  raises  what  would  otherwise  be 
the  passion  of  an  hour  into  a permanent  devo- 
tion. By  means  of  all  this,  the  nobler  social 
and  moral  emotions  are  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
‘Move,”  so  that  there  emerges  that  lofty  ideal 
of  chaste  wedded  affection  in  which  lies  the 
13 


chief  poetry  of  common  lives.  For  is  it  not  a 
cumTUoupluee  that  the  pure  affectum  hot  ween 
limn  and  woman  is  the  one  force  able  to  kindle 
into  romance  the  dullest  of  human  beings,  and 
turn  prosaic  people,  when  tho  need  arises,  into 
heroes  and  heroines  ? 7>i/A>.s. 

We  are  not  made  to  live  alone.  Even  our 
communion  with  God  must  be  through  the  fill 
ness  of  life.  All  tho  anarchy  and  half  the  social 
errors  by  which  we  are  troubled  spring  from 
placing  tho  individual,  the  self,  at  the  centre  of 
all  things.  No  view  can  be  more  flagrantly 
false.  It  is  impossible  to  resolve  tho  world  into 
a multitude  of  isolated  men.  It  is  impossible 
to  picture  in  imagination  even  one  isolated 
man.  A man  who  had  grown  up  alone  would 
not  be  a man.  When  we  come  into  being  we 
are  sons.  When  we  first  begin  to  act  we  have 
been  necessarily  in  some  degree  disciplined  and 
educated.  To  tho  last  what  we  have  inherited 
immeasurably  outweighs  what  we  have  acquired. 
Man  in  a word  is  made  by  and  made  for  fellow- 
ship. The  family  and  not  the  individual  is  tho 
unit  of  mankind.  This  fact  is  the  foundation 
of  human  life  to  which  we  must  look  for  tho 
broad  lines  of  its  harmonious  structure.  And 
we  shall  not  look  in  vain.  For  the  family  ex- 
hibits in  the  simplest  and  most  unquestionable 
types  the  laws  of  dependence  and  trust,  of  au 
thority  and  obedience,  of  obligation  and  help- 
fulness by  which  every  form  of  true  activity  is 
regulated.  The  family  enables  ns  to  feel  that 
the  destination  of  all  our  labors,  the  crown  ot 
all  onr  joys,  the  lightening  of  all  our  sorrows, 
the  use  of  all  onr  endowments  is  social.  In  the 
family  love  makes  service,  as  it  ought  to  be,  its 
own  reward,  and  transforms  suffering  into  glad- 
ness. In  the  family,  as  has  been  nobl}'  said, 
Uvhuj  for  others  becomes  the  strict  corollary  of 
the  patent  fact  that  we  lice  Inj  others.  In  the 
family  we  learn  to  set  aside  the  conception  of 
right,  and  to  place  in  its  stead  the  conception 
of  duty,  which  alone  can  give  stable  peace  to 
peoples  or  to  men.  The  family,  indeed,  is  not 
only  an  expression  of  Divine  Law.  It  is  under 
the  conditions  of  earth*  in  some  sense  a ri  flec- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature.  Every  family,  every 
fatherhood,  derives  that- in  virtue  of  which  it  is 
from,  the  One  Father.  We  must  therefore 
strive  with  reverent  patience  to  enter  into  tho 
meaning  of  the  family,  if  we  desire  to  under 
stand  the  Divine  conditions  of  our  life.  As  we 
do  this  we  shall  see  that  a perfect  family  in- 
cludes three  primary  relations  -those  of  husband 
and  wife,  of  parents  and  child,  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  And  these  three  relations  reveal  the  es- 
sential laws  of  human  fellowship.  They  are,  if 
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I may  l>e  permitted  to  use  the  phrase,  the  orig- 
inal sacraments  of  society.  They  reveal  to  ns 
the  inherent  incompleteness  of  the  individual 
life  completed  in  a typical  union— that  is,  the 
idea  of  marriage.  They  reveal  to  us  the  eorre' 


lative  responsibilities  of  government  and  devo- 
tion hallowed  by  love— that  is,  the  idea  of 
fatherhood.  They  reveal  tons  the  inalienable  ties 
of  a common  nature  in  the  direct  connection  of 
blood— that  is,  the  idea  of  brotherhood.  Uesfcott. 


Section  109. 


MORAL  LAW  : EIGHTH,  NINTH,  AND  TENTH  COMMANDMENTS. 
Exodtts  *20  : 15-17.  De.  5 : 19-21. 


Ev.  20  15  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

1G  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour. 

17  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour’s house,  thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour’s  wife,  nor  his  man- 
servant, nor  his  maidservant,  nor 
his  ox,  n nr  his  ass,  nor  anything  that 
is  thy  neighbour's. 


| Ik.  <•>  19  Neither  shalt  thou  steal. 

20  Neither  shalt  thou  bear  false  wit- 
ness against  thy  neighbour 

21  Neither  shalt  thon  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour’s wife  ; neither  shalt  thou  desire 
thy  neighbour’s  house,  liis  field,  or 
his  manservant,  or  Ins  maidservant, 
his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  anything  that 
is  thy  neighbour’s. 


The  Eighth  Commandment. 


TIioii  fdiitHt  not  Meal.  In  this  eighth 
commandment,  which  concerns  man’s  goods, 
are  forbidden  these  sms  : (l)  Covetous  desires. 
(2)  Bribery.  (3)  Withholding  other  men’s  dues. 
(4)  Defrauding,  or  deceitful  stealth.  (5)  Op- 
pression, or  violent  robbery,  (G)  Sacrilege,  or 
robbing  of  God.  In  the  same  commandment 
are  enjoined  these  duties  : (i)  To  give  to  all 
their  dues.  (2)  To  live  in  a lawful  calling.  (3) 
To  be  diligent  in  that  calling.  (4)  To  restore 
that  which  hath  been  stolen.  (5)  To  give  char- 
itably to  the  poor.  (G)  To  avoid  the  company 

of  the  breakers  of  this  law.  Oxf.  <\iL- In 

Lev.  19  : 13  this  commandment  reads  : ” Tliou 
shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbor,  nor  rob  him.” 
The  kinds  of  dishonesty  included  in  it  are  : (1  \ 
Overreaching  our  neighbor  m dealing;  (2)  de- 
frauding him  of  his  pi->t  din*  ; (3)  purloining, 
or  secretly  and  by  cunning  getting  his  property  ; 
(4)  extortion,  or  wresting  it  from  him  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  li is  ignorance,  weakness,  or 
need.  77/dor. 

The.  scope  of  tin  commandment  is  to  secure 
the  riyht  of  jnojirrty.  It  prescribes  the  mode  in 
which  love  to  our  neighbor  is  to  operate  in  this 
respect.  While  God  is  tins  great  Proprietor,  the 
ultimate  Lord  and  Disposer  of  all  tilings,  lie 
lias  established  a constitution  of  things  by  vir 
tue  of  which  every, man  is  not  only  entitled 
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himself  to  the  products  of  liis  own  labor,  Lnt 
authorized  also  to  make  it  over  or  bequeath  it 

to  Ins  posterity  or  heirs.  Lush. That  whieh 

a man  possesses  is  lent  to  him  by  God  ; all  true 
ownership  is  in  God’s  hands.  It  was  he  who 
promised  and  lent  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Israel  ; 
it  was  he  who  divided  it  among  the  tribes  ; and 
even  now  it  is  lie  who  distributes  to  every  one 
according  ns  ho  wills  ; for  this  reason  we  ought 
all  the  more  to  be  satisfied  with  what  God  allots 
to  ns,  and  ought  all  the  less  to  seek  to  lay  hold 
of  our  neighbor’s  substance.  By  so  doing,  we 
not  only  impair  the  love  and  respect  due  to  a 
neighbor,  but,  what  is  worse,  invade  the  lights 
of  God.  C.  G.  B. 

Tli is  command  forbids  us  to  rob  ourselves  of 
what  we  have  by  sinful  spending,  or  of  the  use 
and  comfort  of  it  by  sinful  sparing  ; and  to  rob 
others  by  removing  the  ancient  land  marks,  in- 
vading our  neighbor's  rights,  taking  his  goods 
from  liis  person,  nr  house,  or  field,  forcibly 
or  clandestinely,  o\ erreaching  in  bargains,  not 
restoring  what  is  borrowed  or  found,  withhold- 
ing just  debts,  rents,  or  wages  ; and  it  forbids 
us  to  rob  the  public,  in  the  coin  or  revenue,  or 
that  which  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion. 11. The  essence  of  dishonesty  is  the 

possessing  ourselves  of  that  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  another.  This  may  be  done  in  an  al- 
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most  infinite  variety  of  ways*.  Fraudulent  bar- 
gains whirh  impose  on  the  ignorant,  the  credu- 
lous, or  tlie  necessitous  ; contracting  debts 
which  one  is  unable  t > pay  ; extortion  and  ex- 
orbitant gain  : controlling  the  markets  by  strat- 
agem, and  thus  obtaining  inordinate  prices  for 
one's  commodities  ; entering  into  combinations 
unduly  to  raise  or  to  depress  wages  ; taking  un 
just  advantage  of  insolvent  laws  ; exacting  usuri- 
ous interest  for  m mey  ; unnecessary  subsist- 
ence on  charity  ; evading  the  duties  and  taxes 
imposed  by  government,  or  in  any  way  defraud- 
ing the  public,  whether  by  embezzling  its  treas- 
ures or  encroaching  upon  its  domain  ; using 
false  weights  and  measures  ; removing  land 
marks  ; keeping  back  the  wages  of  servants  and 
hirelings  ; withholding  restitution  for  former 
wrongs  : refusing,  when  able,  to  pay  debts  from 
which  we  have  obtained  a legal  release  - all 
these  are  violations  of  the  eighth  command- 
ment, and  as  such  falling  under  the  special  con- 
demnation of  heaven.  A slight  consideration 
of  the  spirit  of  this  precept  will  show  that  it 
reaches  also  beyond  outward  acts,  and  prohibits 
inordinate  love  of  the  world,  covetousness,  and 
the  pride  of  life  : that  it  requires  industry,  frn 
gality,  sobriety,  submission  to  (toil’s  provi- 
dence— in  a word,  a disposition  to  do  to  all 
others,  in  respect  to  worldly  property,  as  we 
would  that  they  should  do  to  us.  Tush. 

Not  only  are  those  thieves  who  secretly  steal 
the  property  of  others,  but  those  also  who  seek 
for  gain  from  the  loss  of  others,  accumulate 
wealth  by  unlawful  practices,  and  are  more  de- 
voted to  their  private  advantage  than  to  equity. 
We  know  under  how  many  coverings  men  bury 
their  misdeeds  ; and  also  how  they  convert 
them  into  praise  by  false  pretexts.  Craft  is 
called  prudence  ; and  he  is  spoken  of  as  provi 
dent  and  circumspect  who  cleverly  overreaches 
others,  takes  in  the  simple,  and  oppresses  the 
poor  lint  though  the  world  boasts  of  vices  as 
if  they  were  virtues,  and  all  freely  excuse  them- 
selves in  sin,  God  wipes  away  all  this  gloss  when 
lie  pronounces  all  unjust  means  of  gain  to  be  so 
many  thefts.  An  affirmative  precept  is  eon 
needed  with  this  prohibition  ; because!  even  if 
we  abstain  from  all  wrong  d hng.  we  do  not 
therefore  satisfy  God.  who  has  laid  mankind 
under  mutual  obligation  to  each  other,  that  they 
may  seek  to  benefit,  care  for.  and  succor  their 
neighbors.  Wherefore,  in  order  that  we  may 
not  he  condemned  as  thieves  by  God,  we  must 
endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  that  every  one 
should  safely  keep  what  he  possesses,  and  that 
our  neighbor's  advantage  should  be  promoted 
no  less  than  our  own.  Cilv. As  Luther  says, 


“ It  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  thieves  that  an* 
hung.  If  we  are  to  hang  them  all,  where  shall 
we  get  rope  enough?’  Theft  is  the  taking  ur 
keeping  what  is.  not  *'  mine  ” lint  what  do  we 
mean  hy  “ mine”  ? Communists  tell  us  that 
“ property  is  theft.”  Hut  that  is  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  scriptural  teaching  that  all  properly 
is  trust  property,  that  possessions  are  “ mine" 
on  conditions  and  for  purposes,  that  I cannot 
“ do  what'  I will  with  mine  own,”  lmt  am  a 
steward,  set  to  dispense  it  to  those  who  want. 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  stewardship  extends 
this  commandment  over  much  ground  which  we 
seldom  think  of  as  affected  by  it.  Besides,  all 
sharp  practice  in  business,  the  shopkeeper’s 
false  weights  and  the  merchant’s  equivalents  of 
these,  adulterations,  pirating  trade-marks,  imi- 
tating a rival's  goods,  infringing  pate  nts,  and 
the  like,  however  disguised  by  fine  names,  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  stealing.  A.  M. 

The  right  of  a man  to  his  own  maybe  violated 
in  one  or  other  of  three  ways  : First,  by  violence  ; 
second,  by  fraud  : and  third,  by  wilful  damage, 
interfering  with  the  benefits  or  enjoyment  of 
the  property.  It  is  under  the  middle  head,  or 
fraud,  that  modern  violations  of  the  property 
right  have  become  systematic,  widespread,  and 
almost  incurable.  Against  a simple  act  of  rob- 
bery or  theft,  criminal  law  was  always  a toler- 
able protection.  But  ingenuity,  inspired  by 
cupidity  and  stimulated  by  competition  in  bnsi 
m ss,  has  let  loose  upon  us  in  these  times  a pro- 
lific biood  of  frauds,  which,  like  the  Egyptian 
plague,  are  everywhere  about  us,  and  against 
which  neither  the  State  nor  the  citizen  has  yet 
devised  adequate  safeguards.  Tu  a commercial 
community  ouch  crimes  as  peculation,  or  em- 
bezzlement, forgery,  breach  of  trust,  and  the 
like  may  be  expected  to  abound.  It  is  so  obvi- 
ously for  the  interest  of  the  trader  to  guard  him- 
self against  these  forms  of  dishonesty  in  his  em- 
ployes, that  one  may  suppose  them  to  be  usually 
discovered,  as  we  know  them  to  he  severely 
punished.  The  young  clerk,  therefore,  or  shop- 
man who  feels  himself  tempted  to  cheat,  his  mas 
ter  by  false  entries  or  other  contrivances  for  con 
coaling  a fraud,  must  be  quite  well  aware  that 
he  is  running  a grave  risk  of  ruin,  as  well  as 
committing  a crime.  Unhappily,  the  same  fear 
for  detection  and  its  consequences  does  not 
operate  to  restrain  the  fraudulent  manufacturer 
or  shopkeeper  or  merchant  : since  in  their  case 
the  sanction  of  a trade  usage  has  been  cast  fiver 
prevalent  forms  of  fraud  ; and  forms  of  fraud 
which  trade  usage  has  once  sanctioned  not  only 
appear  almost  innocent,  but  even  when  detected 
entail  little  disgrace,  and  rarely  any  criminal 
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prosecution.  With  regard  to  all  abuses  of  trade — 
the  false  announcements,  the  misnamed  goods, 
the  short  measure,  the  adulterated  quality,  the 
artificial  concert  to  trade  only  in  the  traders 
interest,  and  the  monopoly  to  sustain  prices,  as 
well  as  the  canards  let  loose  to  facilitate  opera- 
tions in  the  money  market  - with  regard  to  all 
such  descriptions  of  commercial  fraud,  however 
condoned  by  usage,  it  is  high  time  that  honest 
men  spoke  their  minds  and  called  them  by  their 
plain  English  names  ; because  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men,  upright-minded  and  on  the  whole 
willing  to  deal  fairly,  who  cloak  from  themselves 
the  real  character  of  such  transactions  by  the 
employment  of  specious  words.  Call  them 
swindles,  frauds,  lies,  or  cheats,  and  men  will 
be  afraid  of  them.  Call  them  “ trade  prac- 
tices,” the  ' ‘ way  of  business,”  or  the  " custom 
of  the  house,”  and  men  adopt  them  with  an 
easy  conscience.  It  needs  to  be  said  and  re 
peatod  in  very  loud  tones  by  all  honest  people, 
that  everything  which  takes  a penny  out  of  A’s 
pocket  under  a false  or  mistaken  impression, 
created  by  B on  purpose  to  get  the  penny  into 
his  own,  is  a fraud  and  a theft  in  morals,  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  law.  Surely  a good  deal  might 
bo  done  to  purge,  trade  of  its  scandals  and  re- 
store to  it  a healthier  and  more  upright  charac- 
ter, if  honorable  men  would,  at  least,  set  their 
faces  against  ” shady”  and  questionable  usages, 
would  band  together  to  discourage  puffing  and 
trickery,  and  would  try,  in  their  own  private 
business,  to  deal  candidly  with  the  buyer  as 
well  as  prudently  for  themselves.  Dijhts. 

That  (rod  has  instituted  therbjht  of  private 
property  this  commandment  clearly  shows. 
'Without  this  right  to  use  uud  dispose  cf  their 
own,  men  could  not  live  together  in  society, 
and  civilization  would  lie  impossible  ; and 
without  civilization  ( 'liristianity  would  be  im- 
possible. Tudor. Property,  as  men  are  con- 

stituted, is  a necessity  of  social  weal.  It  is  the 
social  law  of  the  institution  of  property.  Divine 
yet  natural,  yea,  natural  because.  Divine,  the 
existence  of  which  is  here  assumed,  and  the 
recognition  of  which  is  here  enjoined  : in  the 
barest  and  most  elementary  form,  it  is  true,  v<-t 
in  the  very  form  best  according  with  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  given  ; in  a neg 
ative  form,  loo,  like  the  other  commands,  but 
yet  with  a positive  intent.  ( C. 

If  property  is  a Divine  institution  founded  on 
a Divine  idea,  protected  by  Divine  sanctions, 
then  in  Hie  use  of  it  God  should  be  remem- 
bered, and  those  whom  God  has  intrusted  to 
mu-  pity  and  our  care.  The  rights  of  property 
were  never  intended  to  carry  the  moral  light  to 
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refuse  assistance  to  the  miserable  and  destitute. 
It  is  one  of  their  incidental  moral  advantages 
that  they  render  it  possible  to  manifest  in  a 
thousand  beautiful  and  gracious  forms  the 
spirit  of  charity.  Da/e. 

The  Ninth  Commandment. 

Tliou  shall  not  bear  fabc  witness 
Illy  neighbor.  The  same  probity 
and  uprightness  which  the  former  command  re- 
quires in  all  our  transactions  and  intercourse 
with  our  neighbor,  are  here  required  in  our  lan- 
guage or  testimony  for  or  against  him.  Do 
truthful,  speak  the  truth,  act  truthfully  ; this  is 
the  sum  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  command- 
ments. Every  lie,  however  great  the  tempta- 
tion to  it,  every  intentional  deception  of  our 
neighbor,  is  forbidden,  and  strict  and  thorough 
ingenuousness  inculcated  as  a duty.  C.  G.  lb 

This  commandment  refers  to  speech,  enjoins 
truth,  and  is  directed  against  falsehood.  It 
covtus  the  same  ground  as  the  preceding  three  ; 
as  falsehood  may  imperil  life,  chastity,  or 
property.  Id  assumes  its  darkest  form  when 
the  falsehood  is  uttered  avowedly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  who  searches  the  heart,  and  will 

bring  every  word  into  judgment.  JT. This 

command  is  connected  with  every  one  of  the 
three  which  precede  it,  For  neither  the  livesof 
men,  nor  their  happiness  in  the  nearest  relation 
of  life,  nor  their  possessions  and  properties 
could  over  be  secure,  if  they  were  left  exposed 
to  those  injuries  of  a licentious  tongue  which 
are  here  prohibited.  This  commandment,  there- 
fore, was  intended  partly  to  strengthen  the  fore- 
going ones  ; ami  partly,  also,  to  make  provision 
for  every  person's  just  character  on  its  own  ac- 
count ; ns  well  as  for  the  sake  of  consequences. 
Ahp.  Sn-br. 

This  forbids  (1)  Speaking  falsely  in  any  mat- 
ter, lying,  equivocating,  and  any  way  devising 
and  designing  to  deceive  our  neighbor.  (2) 
Speaking  unjustly  against  our  neighbor,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  reputation  ; and  (3) — which  in 
volves  the  guilt  of  hoik  these  offences  Bearing 
false  witness  against  him,  laying  to  his  charge 
things  that  be  knows  not,  either  judicially,  upon 
oath,  by  which  the  third  commandment  and 
tiie  sixth  or  eighth,  as  well  as  this,  are  broken  ; 
or  extra-judiciallv,  in  common  converse,  slan 
doling,  backbiting,  talebearing,  aggravating 
what  is  done  amiss,  and  making  it  worse  than 
it  is,  and  any  way  endcavoting  to  raise  our  own 
reputation  upon  the  ruin  of  our  neighbor’s.  II. 

The  ninth  commandment  includes  :(J)Falso 

witness  in  a court  of  justice  or  perjury  ; (2) 
detraction  and  evil  speaking  in  society  ; (3) 
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King.  Its  positive  side  demands  absolute  | 

truthfulness.  Tudor. In  the  same  command- 

ment  are  enjoined  these  duties,  which  maintain 
veracity  and  charity  : (1)  To  love  and  speak  the 
truth.  (2)  To  preserve  our  own  reputation.  (U) 
Seasonably  to  vindicate  ourselves  and  our  in 
nocent  neighbors.  0,cf.  Cuterhism. 

This  j>recept  constitutes  the  law  of  love  as  it 
respects  our  neighbor's  that  is,  every  other 
man’s,  good  name.  And  as  one  of  the  principal 
ways  in  which  his  interest  in  this  respect  may 
be  injured  is  by  having  false  witness  borne 
against  him  in  courts  of  justice,  this  is  made 
the  leading  and  primary  point  of  the  prohibi- 
tion. Lying  in  this  form  is  denominated  “ per 
jury,”  and  so  far  as  this  sin  is  concerned,  the  J 
ninth  commandment  is  closely  related  to  the 
third,  which  forbids  the  taking  of  God’s  name 
in  vain,  as  is  always  done  in  a false  oath.  The 
difference  between  them  lies  in  this,  that  in  the 
third  perjury  is  condemned  as  a gross  impiety 
Uncord  trod,  irrespective  of  any  wrong  done 
thereby  to  our  neighbor  ; while  in  this  proliibi-  I 
tion  the  head  and  front  of  the  offending  is  the 
false  and  injurious  charge  preferred  against  our 
nritjhbor.  This  is  a more  heinous  crime  than 
common  extra- judicial  falsehood,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  usually  more  deliberate,  and  by  the  sen-  j 
fence  to  which  it  leads  often  involves  in  itself 
the  guilt  of  robbery  and  murder,  as  well  as  that 
of  calumny.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  purport 
of  this  commandment  otherwise,  yet  very  em- 
phatically expressed  (Lev.  10  : Id),  “ Thou  slmlt 
not  go  up  and  down  as  a tale- bearer  among  thy 
people  ; neither  skull  thou  stand  against  the  tdood 
of  thy  neighbor,'9  That  is,  thou  art  not  to  stand 
as  a false  witness  against  thy  neighbor,  whereby 
his  blood,  his  life , might  he  endangered.  l>nt  if 
we  are  not  permitted  to  injure  our  neighbor  by 
bearing  false  witness  against  him,  so  neither  are  ' 
we  to  procure  or  encourage  it  in  others.  Gon 
secjiiently.the  suborning  false  witnesses  is  hereby 
condemned  ; and  it  plainly  behoves  legal  coun- 
sel in  managing  the  causes  of  their  clients  to 
guard  against  a virtual  perversion  of  the  truth  : 
that  shall  amount  to  a bearing  of  false  witness  ; 
nor  should  the  verdict  of  inspiration  be  forgot 
ten,  that  “ he  that  justitieth  the  wicked,  and  he 
that  coudenmetli  the  just,  are  both  alike  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord  ’ And  not  only 
false  witness  in  a court,  but  false  statements  in 
common  discourse  false  promises,  whether  de- 
liberate or  careless,  exaggerations  and  high  col- 
orings of  facts,  equivocation  and  deceit  by  word 
or  sign,  hypocritical  professions  and  compli- 
ments, together  with  slandering,  backbiting,  1 
tale-bearing,  circulating  malicious  reports,  ini-  ( 
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[jilting  evil  designs,  or  making  injurious  repre- 
sentations without  sufficient  proof,  are  all  direct 
infractions  of  the  spirit  of  this  command.  Those 
are  all  obvious  methods  ot'  working  ill  to  our 
neighbor,  of  prejudicing  his  reputation,  and  in- 
juring or  destroying  his  usefulness  and  his 
peace,  and  consequently  cannot  consist  with  tin- 
law  of  love.  Bush. 

False  witness  is  not  only  given  in  court.  Tile 
sins  of  tile  tongue  against  the  law  of  love  are 
more  subtle  and  common  than  those  of  act. 
“ Come,  let  us  enjoy  ourselves,  and  abuse  our 
neighbors,"  is  the  real  meaning  of  many  an  in- 
vitation to  social  intercourse.  If  some  fairy 
could  treat  our  newspapers  as  the  Russian  cen 
sors  do,  and  erase  all  the  lies  about  the  opposite 
side  which  they  report  and  coin,  how  many 
blank  columns  there  would  be  ! If  all  the  words 
of  ill-natured  calumny,  of  uncharitable  con- 
struction of  their  friends,  whieh  people  sptak 
could  be  made  inaudible,  what  stretches  of 
silence  would  open  out  in  much  animated  talk  ! 
“ A man  that  beareth  false  witness  against  his 
neighbor  is  a maul,  and  a sword,  and  a sharp 

arrow.'*  A.  M. The  office  of  the  tongue  is 

to  bless.  Slander  is  guilty,  because  it  contra- 
dicts this  ; yet  even  in  slander  itself,  perversion 
as  it  is,  the  interest  of  man  in  man  is  still  dis- 
tinguishable. What  is  it  but  per verted  interest 
which*  makes  the  acts,  and  words,  and  thoughts 
of  his  brethren,  even  in  their  evil,  a matter  of 
such  strange  delight?  Remember,  therefore, 
this  contradicts  your  nature  and  destiny  ; t,o 
speak  ill  of  others  makes  you  a monster  in  God's 
world  ; get  the  habit  of  slander,  and  then  there 
is  not  a stream  which  bubbles  fresh  from  tin- 
heart  of  nature,  there  is  not  a tree  that  silently 
brings  forth  its  genial  fruit  in  its  appointed  sea- 
son, which  does  not  rebuke  and  proclaim  you 
an  anomaly  in  God’s  world.  F.  W.  R, 

Suppressing  th e truth  when  known,  by  which  a 
person  may  be  defrauded  of  his  pngwriy  or  his 
yood  name,  or  lie  under  injuries  or  disabilities 
w hich  a discovery  of  the  truth  would  have  pre 
vented,  is  also  a crime  against  this  law.  lb- 
who  bears  a false  testimony  against  or  belies 
even  the  devil  himself  comes  under  the  curse 
of  this  law,  because  his  testimony  in  false.  Ry 
the  term  neigldutr  any  human  being  is  intended, 
whether  he  rank  among  our  enemies  or  friends. 
X. 

We  have  no  right  to  give  our  mere  inferences 
from  what  we  know  about  the  conduct  or  prin 
eiples  of  others  as  though  they  were  facts.  We 
have  no  right  to  spread  an  injurious  repor* 
merely  because  somebody  brought  it  to  us.  It 
is  a crime  to  pass  bad  money  as  well  as  to  coin 
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it.  We  shall  have  to  give  account  not  only  of 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  but  of  the  words 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  are  often 
more  significant  than  actions.  Wouls  spoken 
carelessly,  ill  heat  of  temper,  in  envy,  jealousy, 
and  malice  —we  shall  some  day  know  what 
hopes  they  have  blighted,  what  evil  passions 
they  have  provoked,  to  what  sin  and  to  what 
enduring  misery  they  have  given  the  occasion. 
Life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue. 
Uy  onr  words  we  wound  as  with  a sword  not  the 
bodies,  but  the  spiritual  nature  of  men  ; by  our 
words  we  may  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  and 
soothe  and  quiet  and  charm  to  peace  the  bit- 
terest agony  of  the  soul.  “ by  thy  words  thou 
slialt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  tlion  shalt 
be  condemned."  Dale. 

This  law  of  the  ninth  commandment  certainly 
covers  the  right  of  every  person  to  have  the 
truth  told  about  him,  if  we  speak  of  him  at  all  ; 
nor  is  its  spirit  observed  unless  we  tell  even  the 
truth  in  a kindly,  not  in  a hostile  temper.  For 
so  fine  are  the  gradations  betwixt  a fair  and  a 
colored  or  exaggerated  statement,  even  of  facts, 
that  we  cannot  be  trusted  not  to  misrepresent 
our  brother,  unless  we  speak  of  him  uniformly 
in  the  spirit  of  eharity.  Morally,  therefore,  this 
oft'enee  of  detraction  or  defamation  covers  a 
wide  region  of  human  speech  and  has  many  de- 
grees. I defame  my  neighbor,  for  example,  if 
I repeat  anything  to  his  dispraise  which  is  not 
strictly  true,  or  which  I do  not  know  to  he 
strictly  true.  1 also  defame  my  neighbor  if  I 
relate  anything  to  his  discredit  which  is  true, 
but  which  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  relate,  or 
which,  being  told,  can  serve  no  good  purpose 
T defame  my  neighbor  if,  when  1 am  called 
upon  to  bear  of  him  an  evil  report,  T make  the 
worst  of  it,  being  angry,  or  dwell  on  it  with  a 
malicious  pleasure,  or  aggravate  without  need 
the  mischief  which  the  recital  of  it  may  pro- 
duce. Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
every  one  of  these  acts  constitutes  an  injury 
against  my  neighbor  ; and  vet,  judged  by  this 
standard,  who  of  us  does  not  injure  his  neigh- 
bor continually  ? For  tin*  conscience,  even  of 
many  estimable  Christian  people,  is  very  lax  on 
this  side  of  duty.  We  must  learn  to  love  all 
sorts  of  truth  ; not  merely  truth  of  motive,  but 
truth  in  fact  and  truth  in  opinion  ; that  in 
nothing  our  word  may  go  beyond  our  thought, 
nor  our  thought  beyond  our  knowledge  of  the 
fact.  I do  not  desire,  of  course,  to  banish  from 
human  speech  the  language  of  feeling  or  of  im 
agitial  ion,  w itli  its  tinted  lights  as  of  cathedral 
windows.  Only  when  we  deal  with  grave  ques- 
tions of  truth  of  the  highest  truth  above  all 


let  it  be  soberly,  eschewing  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion,  courting  the  white  light  of  exactest  purest 
veracity.  Jji/kes. 

“ Wherefore,"  says  the  apostle,  “ putting 
away  all  lying,  speak  every  man  (he  irnth  with  his 
neighbor.'1  “ Lie  not  one  to  another,  seeing 
that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his 
deeds.”  Thus,  too,  in  the  Levitical  eode,  Ye 
shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely,  neither  lie 
tnte  to  another . ” Thus  also,  to  kt  walk  uprightly, 
to  work  righteousness,  and  to  speak  the  truth  hi 
! his  heaitA'  are  the  first  lineaments  in  the  good 
man's  character  as  portrayed  by  the  Psalmist 
(Pa.  15  :‘2).  Now  if  this  requirement  of  uni  vernal 
i truthfulness  be  not  contained  in  the  ninth  com 
mandment,  it  is  not  embraced  at  all  in  the  Dec- 
alogue ; and  it  is  scarcely  to  he  supposed  that  a 
sin  which  is  everywhere  spoken  of  with  the 
most  marked  abhorrence,  and  one  of  which  it 
is  said  that  those  who  are  characteristically 
guilty  of  it  “ shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake 
that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,"  and  that 
“ whatsoever  worketh  abomination  or  maketh  a 
lie"  shall  be  excluded  from  the  holy  city,  is  not 
i intended  to  he  expressly  forbidden  in  the  per- 
I feet  Law  of  God.  Bush. 

As  the  sixth  commandment  throws  a guard 
arouud  human  life,  the  seventh  around  purity, 
the  eighth  around  the  rights  of  property  and 
i labor,  so  this  niutli  throws  a shield  over  every 
: man's  reputation.  A stern  “ Thou  shalt  not 
injure  thy  neighbor’s  fair  name' ' is  one  of  the 
mandates  of  Sinai,  issued  amid  thunder  and 
tire  ! . . . Truth  is  ever  to  mark  our  speeeh. 
The  true  in  thought  is  to  be  aimed  at,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  truth,  absolute  truth,  on  the 
tongue.  No  “pious  frauds”  are  allowable. 
Lore  is  to  rule.  While  a supreme  regard  to 
truth  will  guard  us  from  violating  it  consciously, 
a due  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  love  will  guard 
us  from  forming  those  harsh  judgments  of 
others  which  might  lead  us  to  violate  truth  un- 
consciously by  misjudging  their  actions.  Where 
truth  and  love  reign,  there  will  be  self-restraint. 
A cheek  will  be  put  on  unkind  feeling  of  every 
sort.  “Love  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopefch  all  things,  endureth  all  things.” 

( C.  C~ 

The  Tenth  Commandment. 

Thou  slialt  not  C‘OVt‘1.  Deuteronomy 
transposes  “ thy  neighbor’s  house  ” and  “ thy 
neighbor's  wife  it  inserts  “ his  field,"  and  it 
makes  the  two  parts  of  the  commandment  more 
distinct  by  the  u-e  of  a different  verb  in  the 
imperative  mood  in  each.  The  verb  rendered 
desire  is  the  same  that  is  rendered  covet  in  Ex 
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odus,  but  the  one  here  rendered  covet  is  a differ- 
ent one.  Chtrk. 

The  special  objects  here  enumerated  are  not 
exhaustive,  but  only  representative  of  a large 
class.  The  last  clause  denotes  the  wide  range 
from  which  the  enumerated  objects  aie  taken 
as  specimens.  The  house,  the  wire,  the  ser- 
vants, the  cattle,  represent  the  four  principal 
departments  of  a man’s  earthly  establishment  - 
namely,  his  material  possessions,  his  family,  his 
household,  and  Ins  “ live  stock.”  They  illus- 
trate and  tend  to  detine  the  comprehensive 
phrase,  “ anything  that  is  thy  neighbor's.” 
Crosby. 

This  last  commandment  is  the  guard  and  se- 
curity of  all  the  preceding  ones.  For  our  actions 
will  never  be  right  habitually  till  our  desires 
are  so.  Or  if  they  could,  our  Maker  demands 
the  whole  man,  as  he  surely  well  may  ; nor  till 
that  is  devoted  to  him  are  we  “ meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.” 

Abp.  Seeker. This  commandment  stumps  the 

seal  of  divinity  upon  the  Mosaical  code,  of 
which  the  I>ecalogue  is  the  summary.  No  such 
restriction  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ordinances  of 
Lyeurgus,  or  Solon,  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian  ; befcanse  the  thoughts 
and  desires  of  the  heart  are  not  cognizable  by 
human  tribunals.  This  was  a case  reserved  for 
Him  alone,  who  both  can  and  will  ” bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil  ” (Feel.  12  : 14),  be- 
cause be  is  a discoverer  ‘ ‘ of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart  {1  Sam.  1(1:7  ; Neb. 
4 :12).  The  Law,  therefore,  **  was  our  school 
master  to  bring  us  to  Christ  who  has  com- 
mented on  t lie  tenth  commandment  in  particu- 
lar (Matt  5 : 28,  JO),  and  who  inculcates  obedi- 
ence to  all  his  laws  from  an  inward  principle  : 
requiring  us  to  ‘‘  show  the  work  of  the  Law 
written  in  our  hearts”  ^Kom.  2 : 15).  Hales. 

This  preeept  aims  to  regulate  the  heart , out  of 
wliieh,  says  our  Saviour,  ” proceed  evil  thoughts, 
murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false 
witness,  blasphemies.”  By  forbidding  the  in- 
dulgence of  all  inordinate  desires,  it  mounts  up 
to  the  fountain  head,  from  whence  How  the 
manifold  evils  forbidden  in  the  Decalogue. 

Hush. This  commandment  refers  back  to  nil 

the  commandments  of  the  second  table,  and  in- 
directly also  to  those  of  the  lirst,  in  as  far  as 
these  presuppose  the  others  ; and  every  sin 
against  our  neighbor  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
coveting,  or  speaking,  or  acting  against  God, 
the  holy  Lawgiver.  This  commandment  lays 
hold  of  sin  by  the  root,  and  exhibits  even  the 
evil  inclination  as  an  inwaully -perpetrated  act- 


ual sin.  It  shows,  too,  in  how  spiritual  a sense 
the  preceding  commandments  are  to  be  uudei 
stood,  and  that  not  merely  minder  and  the 
deadly  blow,  but  hatred  and  envy  : not  merely 
fornication  and  adultery,  but  even  lewd  desires 
and  thoughts  aiul  looks  ; not  merely  robbery 
and  theft,  but  even  avarice  and  covetousness  ; 
not  merely  bold  and  shameless  lying,  but  even 
inward  disingenuousness,  are  a sin  against  (rod. 
In  the  heart  lies  the  root  of  all  evil.  0.  G ]>. 

In  this  tenth  article  no  new  department  of 
human  conduct  nor  any  fresh  relationship  ex- 
isting in  soeiety  is  touched  upon.  We  have  had 
laws  vindicating  marriage  rights  and  parental 
authority,  laws  regulating  public  worship,  laws 
protecting  property  and  person  and  reputation. 
Each  added  “ word  ” opened  up  some  new 
region  of  soeial  life.  But  the  tenth  annexes  no 
additional  province  of  that  sort.  So  far  as  it 
specifies  your  neighbor’s  wife,  it  overlaps  the 
seventh  commandment.  So  far  as  it  enumer- 
ates his  items  of  property— house,  field,  or  cat- 
tle—it  repeats  the  eighth.  What  is  new  about 
it  is  not  the  matter  with  which  it  deals,  but  its 
introspective  and  deeper  handling  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  tells  us  that  he  is  not  a chaste  man, 
though  he  commit  no  adulter}’,  who  desires  an- 
other man’s  wife  ; nor  he  an  honest  man,  though 
he  keep  his  hand  hack  from  theft,  who  desires 
another’s  goods.  If  this  bo  true  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  articles  of  the  cotie,  must  it  not  be 
true  of  them  all?  Adding  no  fresh  province  to 
the  area  which  the  Law  covers,  this  profound 
word,  “ Thou  shalt  not  covet,”  has  yet  in  effect 
doubled  the  whole  Law  ; because  it  has  swept 
within  its  survey  the  hidden  as  well  as  the  outer 
life  —every  movement  of  the  miml  no  less  than 
the  actions  of  the  body.  When  our  Lord,  there- 
fore, in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  would  deepen 
and  spiritualize  the  shallow  rules  of  ethics  eur 
rent  among  his  contemporaries,  lie  does  so  by 
applying  to  every  department  of  morals  the 
principle  of  the  tenth  commandment.  The 
truth  is  that  illicit  conduct  always  has  its  root 
in  illicit  desire.  It  is  one  and  the  same  moral 
(or  immoral)  state  which  begins  with  a secret 
suggestion  of  evil,  burns  on  through  the  stage 
of  indulged  imagination,  of  longing  and  dalli 
anee  with  opportunity,  till  it  consummates  itself 
at  length  in  the  criminal  deed.  As  James  traces 
for  ns  in  a sentence  the  genealogy  of  evil,  wlnm 
he  says,  “The  lust,  when  it  hath  conceived, 
beuretli  sin  ; and  the  sin,  when  it  is  full  grown, 
hringeth  forth  death.”  so  docs  Janu  s Lord  trace 
a continuity  of  development  betwixt  the  angry 
temper  and  tile  murderous  stroke  ; betwixt  t ho 
lascivious  glance  and  the  broken  vow  of  wed- 
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lock  ; betwixt  the  deceit  that  palters  with  the 
phrase  and  the  perjurei’s  oath.  What  is  this 
but  the  teaching  of  the  tenth  commandment 
‘ 1 writ  1 urg e '* ' ’ Dykes . 

The  very  end  tor  which  Chiist  came  into  tlie 
world  was  to  redeem  us  from  selfishness,  to  re- 
\ cal  toils  the  intinito  love  of  God,  and  to  restore 
us  to  God’s  image.  The  last  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, “ Thou  shalt  not  covet,”  touches 
the  characteristic  precept  of  the  now  Law, 
“ Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 
This  perfect  love,  the  spring  of  all  individual 
virtue,  is  the  only  sure  and  effective  remedy  for 
all  social  and  political  disorders.  It  is  in  the 
victory  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  that  alone, 
that  I see  any  hope  for  the  rescue  of  mankind 
from  the  sorrows  and  confusion  and  conflicts 
which  make  human  life  so  desolate.  U is  man 
himself  that  requires  to  be  changed.  Xn  change 
in  the  mere  external  organization  of  society  will 
redeem  him  from  the  evil  passions  which  are 
(he  root  of  all  his  miseries.  The  ledemption  is 
to  be  wrought  by  the  supernatural  power  of 
Christ.  Dale. 

This  command  forbids  : (1)  Desire  after  lower 
good  to  the  neglect  of  the  higher,  pi)  Desire 
after  improper  objects.  (!t)  Desire  after  lawful 
objects  carried  to  an  improper  degree.  (4)  De 
sire  to  gain  any  object  in  an  improper  manner. 
(5)  Any  desire  after  what  belongs  to  another, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  rule,  “ Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  It  forbids, 
t.io:  (d)  Discontent  with  the  allotments  of  Di- 
vine providence.  A discontented  spirit  is  but 
(*ne  form  of  covetousness,  albeit  it  is  a very 
unainiable  one  We  are  not  to  be  envious  of 
another’s  possessions,  nor  for  amoment  to  allow 
(lie  wish,  if  our  neighbor  is  rich  and  we  are 
poor,  that  his  wealth  and  our  poverty  should 
change  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  to  be 
a thankful  content  with  the  mercies  wo  possess, 
and  a joy  in  our  neighbor's  joy  if  lie  has  more 
than  we  have.  So  far  from  wishing  to  gain 
advantage  at  another’s  cost,  wi*  are  to  rejoice  in 
another's  good  as  really  as  if  it  were  our  own. 
So  runs  the  precept  (Horn.  V2  : Id).  Tt  is  much 
cisier  to  “ weep  with  them  that  weep,”  than  it 
is  to  “ rejoice  with  them  tlnn  do  rejoice.”  Our 
uhediencu  to  this  precept  is  not.  complete  till 
we  can  " weep”  or  “ rejoice”  with  ot tiers  with 
n/ual  readiness.  In  a word,  the  tenth  coin 
mandmciit  requires  entire nnstljishness.  “Love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law.  ’ C.  < \ 

Even  the  other  conn!  laud  mints  cannot  bo  ful- 
filled by  an  external  obedience  only.  “Thou 
shalt  not  kill’*  includes  likewise.  Thou  shalt 
not  In:  angry,  shalt  not  hate,  as  the  seed  of  the 


| evil  ; and  so  on  with  the  rest.  But  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  great  moment  to  observe  that  here  the 
' evil  desire  is  itself  expressly  declared  to  be  a 
sin,  not  only  inasmuch  as  it  leads  or  can  lead 
to  an  act,  but  also  simply  in  itself.  Envy, 
which  grudges  another  man  Ins  life,  the  impure 
i desire,  the  greediness  of  gain,  the  inward  insin- 
cerity—even  though  they  should  not  be  strong 
enough  to  break  out  into  acts,  or  should  be  hin- 
dered by  circumstances  from  doing  so— are  sins. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  involuntary  bad 
thought  All  such  spring  from  the  ground  of  a 
corrupt  heart.  They  pioceed  from  the  inward 
| desire  to  be  free  from  God’s  laws,  and  to  fol- 
low their  own  desire  or  vainglory.  Even  the 
■ evil  thoughts  and  desiies  which  are  roused  in 
us  by  outward  circumstances  or  inspired  by 
the  devil,  are  sparks  which  fall  continually  on 
prep  ired  tinder.  This  last  commandment  is 
really  the  key  stone  of  the  whole  law  of  the  Ten 
j Commandments,  and  so  Paul  quotes  it  (Bom. 
7 : 7)  as  the  main  idea  of  all  that  is  prohibited. 

thrl. It  does  not  merely  speak  to  the  eye, 

i and  say,  thou  shall  not  look  covetously.  It  does 
not  merely  speak  to  the  hand,  and  say,  thou 
I shall  not  grasp  covetously  ; thou  shalt  not  steal: 
1 the  Law  had  said  this  before.  But,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  eve  and  the  hand  to  do  this,  it 
goes  in  to  the  heart  - “ for  out  of  the  heart  pro- 
ceeded covetousness” —and  it  says  to  the  heart, 
“ thou  shalt  not  covet.”  And  hence  saith  the 
apostle,  ” T had  not  known  the  sinfulness  of  in- 
ordinate desire  if  the  Law  had  not  said,  Thou 
I shalt  not  covet."  Jt  lays  its  fiery  finger  upon 
the  first  movement  of  covetousness,  and  brands 
it  as  a sin.  Harris. 

The  improper  desire  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
It  can  seldom  be  reached  by  human  legislation. 
But  it  is  opeD  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  The 
intent  is  that  which,  in  the  last  resort,  deter- 
mines the  moral  character  of  the  act.  This  last 
I “ word  ” is,  therefore,  the  interpreting  clause  of 
the  whole  Decalogue.  It  raises  the  code  im- 
measurably above  every  code  of  man  who  look- 
i ctli  on  the  outward  appearance  of  conduct,  and 
at  once  renders  it  worthy  of  the  Lord  who  look- 
ed on  the  heart.  Covetousness  here  includes 
envy,  malice,  and  every  other  selfish  or  unholy 
state  of  the  feelings.  II. If  I allow  evil  de- 

sire a harbor  in  my  heart,  my  standard  of  moral- 
ity will  he  lowered,  T shall  growr  reckless,  shall 
i care  less  for  what  is  lioly  and  just  and  good, 

[ shall  neglect  duties  generally,  and  in  this  way 
j conform  my  life  to  the  evil  desire  which,  like 
persistent  leaven,  will  leaven  the  whole  lump. 
Sin  in  the  tfasire  is  sin  in  the  ?mm—  the  entire 
man  ; so  that  the  harm  done  hy  coveting  what 
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is  not  our  own  is  just  t lie  harm  done  by  sin 
when  welcomed  to  tho  heart.  It  U spiiitnal 
corruption.  Crosby. 

Thu  closing  law  of  motive — or  law  against 
evil  desire— plainly  transcends  the  bounds  of 
civil  legislation  It  could  proceed  only  from 
One  who  was  greater  than  any  earthly  sover- 
eign. ]»v  enteriug  the  hidden  domain  of  mo- 
tive, it  speaks  not  to  tho  citizen  merely,  but  to 
the  mail.  Moreover,  it  serves  to  thng  a sur- 
prising light  backward  upon  all  tho  preceding 
laws.  It  puts  in  our  hand  a new  key  by  which 
to  read  them.  It  serves  to  hint  that  underneath 
the  concrete  prohibitions  of  tho  rest  there  lay 
deeper  and  more  spiritual  principles  ; so  that 
they  were  not  really  kept  when  kept  only  in  the 
letter.  In  this  last  statute,  forbidding  not  overt 
act,  but  inward  desire,  we  find  a basis  laid  for 
that  deeper  theory  of  Mosuism  which  was  long 
afterward  worked  out  from  his  own  experience 
by  Paul.  In  how  many  Hebrews’  bosoms,  as  in 
his,  did  that  law  which  said  “Thou  shalt  not 
covet,”  fan  to  flame  the  slumbering  ashes  of 
sinful  desire  ! To  how  many  did  it  come,  as  to 
him,  reviving  sin,  and  therefore  slaying  self- 
righteous  conceit  by  laying  bare  tho  helplessness 
of  tho  carnal  nature  and  its  into  rent  antago- 
nism to  the  holy  and  pel  feet  Law  of  God  ? Ihjh  rs. 

Deed  and  word  will  not  be  right  unless  tlio 
heart  be  right  ; an  1 the  heart  will  bo  wrong  un- 
less it  be  purged  of  the  bitter  black  drop  of 
covetousness.  The  desire  to  make  my  neigh- 
bor’s good  mine  is  the  parent  of  all  breaches  of 
neighborly'  duty,  even  as  its  converse  “ ln\e  ’ is 
the  fulfilling  of  it  all  ; for  such  desire  implies 
that  I am  ruled  by  selfishness,  and  that  T would 
willingly  deprive  another  of  good,  for  my  own 
gratification.  Such  a temper,  like  a wild  boar 
among  vineyards,  will  trample  down  all  the  rich 
clusters  in  order  to  slake  its  own  thirst.  Find 
a man  wlm  yields  to  his  desires  after  his  neigh 
bar's  goods,  and  you  find  a man  who  will  brink 
all  commandments  like  a hornet  in  a spider’s 
web.  Nor  is  it  only  the  second  table  which 
covetousness  dashes  to  fragments.  It  serves 
the  fnvt  ill  the  same  fashion  ; for,  as  Paul  puts 
it,  the  covetous  man  “ is  an  idolater,  ’ and  is  as 
incapable  of  lining  God  as  of  loving  his  neigh, 
bur.  T his  final  commandment,  overleaping  the 
boundary  between  conduct  and  character,  and 
carrying  the  light  of  duty  into  the  dark  places 
of  the  heart,  where  deeds  are  fashioned,  sets 
the  whole  lloek  of  bats  and  twilight-loving  creat- 
ures in  agitation.  It  does  the  main  work  of  the 
Law,  in  compelling  us  to  search  our  hearts,  and 
in  convincing  of  sin.  It  is  the  converse  of  the 
thought  that  all  the  Law  is  contained  in  love  ; 


for  it  closes  the  list  of  sins  with  one  which  be 
gets  them  all,  and  points  us  away'  trom  actions 
and  words  which  are  Us  children  to  selfish  de- 
sire, as  in  itself  the  transgression  of  all  the  Law, 
whether  it  be  that  which  prescribes  our  relations 
to  God,  or  that  which  enjoins  our  duties  to 
man.  A.  M. 

This  last  commandment  brings  us  back  to  the 
first.  We  started  with  God  and  wo  end  with 
God.  We  Hind  that  if  our  true  relation  with 
God  be  maintained,  theu  all  other  relations  will 
adjust  themselves  rightly,  and  that  our  duty  to 
our  neighbor  is  funntUd  on  our  duty  to  God. 
This  thought,  as  taught  in  God's  Word,  will 
dissipate  any  hopes  we  may  have  formed  from 
human  schemes  of  philanthropy  and  social  prog- 
ress. Crosby. 


The  tenth  and  last  commandment  is  by  the 
Church  of  Home  divided  into  two,  to  keep  up 
the  number  after  joining  the  fir.-t  and  second 
into  one,  contrary  to  aucient  authority,  Jewish 
and  Christian.  How  the  mistake  was  originally’ 
made,  is  hard  to  say  ; but  undoubtedly’  they'  re- 
tain and  defend  it  the  more  earnestly,  in  order 
to  pass  over  the  second  commandment  as  only 
part  of  the  first,  without  any  distinct  meaning 
of  its  own.  The  two  commandments  plainly 
relate  to  different  things  ; the  first  appointing 
that  the  object  of  our  worship  be  the  only  true 
God  ; the  second  that  we  worship  not  Him  under 
any  visible  resemblance  or  form.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  these  two  ought  not  to  be  thus 
joined  and  confounded.  And  that  the  tenth 
ought  not  to  be  divided  is  equally  evident  : for 
it  is  one  single  prohibition  of  all  unjust  desires. 
And  if  reckoning  up  the  several  prohibited  ob- 
jects of  desire  makes  it  more  than  one  com- 
mandment, for  the  same  reason  it  will  be  more 
than  two.  Abp.  Seeker. 


Why'  should  1 be  backward  to  vow  my  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  God?  Are  they'  anything 
else  but  a method  of  living  well  and  wisely,  free 
from  tears  and  injury?  They'  teach  me  to  con- 
duct myself  so  that  1 may'  win  the  favor  of  God 
and  good  men,  and  be  safe  in  the  best  and  happy 
in  the  worst  condition.  1 eannot  wi*h  a greater 
felicity'  than  to  be  meek  and  patient,  grateful 
and  contented,  temperate  and  industrious,  just 
and  bountiful,  to  converse  with  God,  rejoice 
with  angels,  to  imitate  the  saints,  follow  the 
blessed  Jesus,  and  to  seek  everlasting  joy.  God 
requires  nothing  impossible,  unjust,  or  unrea- 
sonable. I bind  myself  to  that  which  my  judg- 
ment and  my  conscience  tell  me  it  is  fit  and  ex- 
pedient for  me  to  do,  although  it  had  never  been 
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commanded.  It  is  no  more  than  that  which  all 
tl:e  wisest  aud  best  men,  the.  friends  of  God 
and  the  lavorites  of  heaven,  have  done  with  the 
greatest  delight  and  pleasure,  and  therefore  is 
the  proof  of  a generous  and  noble  spirit  God 
is  the  best  of  all  masters  ; he  eoveis  the  infirm- 
ities and  strengthens  the  weaknesses  of  his  ser- 
vants. Can  1 fail  to  please  him  who  excites  the 
desire  and  enables  for  the  performance  : who 
makes  the  way  familiar  and  easy,  pleasant  and 
inviting,  and  yet,  where  there  is  a hearty  on 
deavor,  doth  make  many  abatements  and  accept 
the  will  for  the  deed  ; who  begins  his  assist- 
ances early,  and  continues  them  till  lie  hath 
perfected  this  excellent  work?  Then,  looking 
unto  Jesus,  the  purchaser  of  pardon  and  the 
giver  of  all  grace,  and  humbly  invoking  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  1 cry,  Lord,  write  ull 
these  laics  in  my  heart  / Comber. 

The  mere  imperative  of  the  Almighty  cannot 
purify  a corrupt  heart  ; and  all  the  penalties 
of  Sinai,  although  they  may  drive  back  the  over 
how  of  lawlessness  in  action,  will  never  dry  up 
the  fountain  of  lawless  desire.  I may  for  various 
reasons  do  so  much  violence  to  myself  as  to 


I curb  my  propensities  and  withhold  my  hand 
| from  wrong  ; but  I cannot  help  secretly  liking 
I the  pleasant  naughtiness  which  is  congenial  to 
my  perverted  taste.  For  this  deep,  sore  fault 
I laid  bare  to  me  by  the  tenth  commandment 
there  is  no  radical  cure  save  one.  It  is  the  cure 
| prescribed  by  Christ  : “ Ye  must  he  boin  again 
prescribed  by  him,  and  wrought  by  him,  too  : 
i “ As  many  as  receive  him,  to  them  gave  he  the 
right  to  become  chihlicn  of  God.’  “ Whoever 
is  begotten  of  God  doeth  no  sin.’  Let  this  law 
of  the  tenth  commandment  do  its  appointed 
work  upon  you.  Let  it  convict  yon  of  possess- 
ing an  evil  heart  which  cannot  cease  from  sin, 
a heart  that  will  not  like  what  God  commands. 
Let  it  shut  von  up  to  the  necessity  of  a ne\v 
birth.  Let  it  force  you  to  accept  of  cleansing 
for  the  past  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
fur  the  future  to  depend  for  strength  to  conquer 
lust  upon  the  quickening  and  in  habitation  of 
the  Spirit  of  Holiness,  who  is  also  the  Spirit  of 
! Love.  Then,  when  you  abide  in  God,  and  God 
abides  in  you,  you  will  walk  in  love,  and  love 
will  be  the  fulfilment  of  this  and  of  every  law. 
Dykes . 


Section  110. 


MORAL  LAW  : TWO  ESSENTIAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ITS  REQUIREMENTS.  FIRST, 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  CHARACTER,  HOLINESS,  OR  LIKENESS  TO  GOD.  SEC- 
OND, WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ACTUATING  FORCE  OF  THE  LIFE,  SUPREME 
LOVE  TO  GOD  AND  UNSELFISH  LOVE  TO  MAN. 


Lev.  i!)  : 1,  2 ; *2()  : 7,  8.  De.  G : 4,  Lev.  10  : 18  (last  clause). 

Lev.  19  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  all  the  congregation  of  the 

- children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  Ye  shall  be  holy  : for  J the  Lord  your  God 
mn  holy. 

20  7 Sanctify  yourselves  therefore,  and  be  ye  holy  : for  I am  the  Lor.n  yonr  God.  And 

N ye  shall  keep  my  statutes,  and  do  them  : I am  the  Loan  which  sanctify  you. 

De.  6 4 Hear,  <)  Israel  : tin*  Loud  our  God  is  one  Loud  : (or,  the  Lord  is  one  God,  the  Lord 

5 alone  :)  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  ull  thine  heart,  and  w’ith  all  thy 

soul,  and  with  all  thy  might. 

Ln\  19  18  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  : I am  the  Loud. 


The  Paris  of  there  Two  Essential  Principles  : 
The  Arsolcte  Unity,  Supremacy,  and  Holi- 
ness of  Jehovah. 

IH\  if  : 1.  Tlic  Lord  our  Rod  is  one 
Lord  ; Or,  The  Lord  istme  Cod,  the  Lordu/orc. 

Lev.  19  : 2.  1 the  Lord  your  Rod  am 
holy. 

The  God  of  Israel.  Jehovah,  is  one,  indivis- 


f ihle,  and  ineommunieable.  He  is  the  Absolute 
and  the  Infinite  One,  who  alone  is  to  be  wnr- 
’ shipped,  on  whom  all  depend,  and  to  whose 
command  all  must  yield  obedience  (ef.  Zech. 
14  :0).  Not  only  to  polytheism,  but  to  panthe- 
ism, ami  to  the  conception  of  a localized  or  na- 
tional deity,  is  this  declaration  of  the  unity  of 
, Jehovah  opposed.  With  these  words  the  Jews 
begin  their  daily  liturgy,  morning  and  evening  ; 
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the  sentence  expresses  the  essence  of  their  re- 
ligious belief  ; and  so  familiar  is  it  to  their 
thought  and  speech  that,  it  is  said,  they  were 
often,  during  the  persecution  in  Spain,  be- 
trayed to  their  enemies  by  the  involuntary 
utterance  of  it.  W.  L A. 

The  most  pronniieut  and  characteristic  feat- 
ure of  the  religion  of  Israel  as  compared  with 
other  religions  of  the  ancient  world  was  its 
teaching  of  God.  It  taught  in  every  variety  of 
way,  and  with  every  possible  emphasis,  that 
there  is  one  God  only,  from  whom  rdl  things 
proceed,  who  is  absolutely  alone  in  his  unut- 
terable majesty,  above  and  separate  from  his 
creatiou  yet  ruling  it  according  to  lus  own  holy 
will,  and  requiring  from  his  creatures  worship, 
obedience,  love,  and  the  imitation  of  his  own 
holiness  and  purity.  Whatever  other  features 
may  present  themselves  in  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Psalms,  or  the  Prophets,  at  whatever  time  those 
may  have  been  severally  published,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  people,  oh 
vionsly  to  every  reader  in  every  nge  this  is  the 
one  foundation  of  the  religion  of  Israel  as  seen 
in  its  sacred  books,  It  is  recognized  that  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament  stands,  in  this 
respect,  upon  a different  and  far  higher  level 
than  that  of  any  other  ancient  nation.  No- 
where else  is  there  the  same  recognition  at  once 
of  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  being,  of  his  sep- 
aration from  and  yet  constant  government  over 
his  creation,  and  of  the  consequent  relations  of 
duty  and  love  oil  the  part  of  man  toward  him. 

In  Israel  the  first  notes  that  are  heard  at  all 
are  of  solitary  supremacy.  The  fundamental 
utterance  alike  of  command,  of  history,  of  pop 
ular  song,  through  all  the  previous  ages,  is  sum- 
med up  in  the  words  of  Isaiah  ^42  : 8),  “T  am 
the  Lord  ; my  glory  will  1 not  give  to  another.” 
The  Ten  Commandments  form  the  very  gist 
and  kernel  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  and  are  ac- 
knowledged by  all  critics  to  be  a part  of  its  most 
ancient  statutes.  They  belonged  to  Israel  when 
just  emerging  from  a servile  condition  and 
when  bent  upon  having  a golden  calf  for  their 
god  ; yet  they  open  with  the  absolute  and  un- 
compromising command  : " 1 am  the  Lord  thy 
God  : thou  slialt  have  none  other  gods  hut  nie.“ 
Around  these  commandments,  as  a nucleus  and 
centre,  the  whole  religion  of  Israel  is  grouped, 
and  they  announce  an  absolute  and  exclusive 
monotheism,  with  a summary  of  the  duty  of 
mail  toward  God  and  toward  his  fellows  flowing 
from  this  fundamental  tru'h.  frtmUner. 

It  is  the  same  God  exhibited  under  the  Patri- 
archal, the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian  dispensa-  j 
tions.  Except  in  the  degree  of  development. 


there  is  no  difference  between  God  as  revealed 
iii  Eden,  on  Sinai,  and  on  Calvary  ; between 
God  as  exhibited  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and 
God  as  exhibited  so  many  centuries  later  in  the 
writings  of  Paul  and  John,  lu  the  garden  we 
have  the  Lawgiver,  and  we  have  indications, 
too,  of  the  Saviour.  On  Mount  Smai,  there  is 
the  same  combination  of  awful  justice  and  con- 
descending mercy.  In  the  mysterious  transac 
tions  on  Calvary,  theie  is  an  awful  forsaking 
and  a fearful  darkness,  emblematic  of  the  right- 
eousness and  indignation  of  God,  as  there  is 
also  a melting  tenderness  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord  breathing  forgiveness  and  love,  and  tell- 
ing of  an  opened  paradise.  The  tirst  book  dis- 
closes to  us,  near  its  commencement,  a worship- 
per offering  a lamb  in  sacrifice,  and  the  la.st 
shows  ft  lamb  as  it  had  been  slain  in  the  midst 
i >f  the  throne  of  God.  To  Moses  he  discloses 
himself  as  the  Jehovah,  the  Lord  God,  “ merci 
fill  an<l  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness,  in  truth,"  and  that  “ will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty.”  Paul  speaks  of  him 
as  *'  just,  and  yet  the  justilier  of  the  ungodly 
and  John,  as  '*  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins."  Whence  this  harmony  or  rather 
unity  in  the  Divine  character?  Whence  this 
wonderful  correspondence  in  the  portraits  drawn 
by  so  many  different  hands?  We  can  only  ac- 
count for  it  by  supposing  that  they  all  drew 
from  one  great  original.  The  God  of  revelation 
is  also  the  God  of  nature,  when  nature  is  rightly 
expounded  and  when  all  its  phenomena  are 
contemplated.  An  exalted  view  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  will  at  once  conduct  to  a belief 
in  the  spiritual  character  of  God.  Enlarged 
conceptions  of  space  and  time  and  of  the  mag 
nitiule  of  creation,  will  at  once  suggest  an  om 
nipotent  and  omnipresent  God.  The  provi- 
dence of  God  indicates  wisdom  and  care,  with 
government  the  most  particular  and  minute, 
l he  moral  principle  in  man,  pointing  to  an  ex 
cellence  in  God  to  bo  admired,  but  to  an  excel 
lenee  which  man  does  not  possess,  gives  evi- 
dence of  a holy  God  governing  a fallen  race. 
Leave  out  any  of  these  classes  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  we  have  a God  under  some  one  nr 
other  of  iho  partial  and  imperfect  forms  in 
which  lie  has  been  presented  in  different  ages 
and  nations.  Combine  the  whole,  and  wo  have 
a God  identical  with  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Jl/'fWi. 

The  Gnd  t.f  ihe  Bible,  as  revealed  to  us,  sat- 
isfies the  cravings  of  intellect  and  heart.  In 
Jesus  Christ.  God  is  “manifest”  as  nowhere 
else.  Nor  should  we  leave  out  the  touching 
word,  “ the  Lord  our  God.”  We  have  one  God 
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and  Father  of  all,  to  whom  the  vast  and  the 
minute  are  equally  distinct,  and  by  whose  hand 
both  are  moved  with  equal  ease  : who,  while  he 
rolls  the  stars  along,  can  take  under  his  special 
sheltering  love  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 
It  is  our  inestimable  privilege  to  know  that  in- 
finitely above  us,  combined  with  an  arm  of 
mighty  power,  there  is  a heart  of  tenderest  love, 
whose  great  concern  it  is  to  heal  the  wounds,  to 
dry  the  tears,  and  obliterate  the  sins  of  a bleed- 
ing, weeping,  guilt  stained  world  ! What  a 
revelation  is  this  to  our  race  ! Well  might 
Moses  bid  Israel  “hearken  ' ! For  snrelv  this 
one  message  to  man,  that  there  is  a redeeming 
God  whom  he  may  call  his  own,  is  our  gospel, 
our  life,  our  jov,  our  crown  ! C.  C. 

.Ichmah  our  Illoliim  is  one  Je- 
Eiovnli.  Here  plurality  and  unity  are  plainly 
ascribed  to  Jehovah  at  the  same  time.  “ The 
only  expressible  idea  suggested  by  such  a state- 
ment is,  that  while  there  is  but  one  God  and 
while  that  God  is  one  in  substance,  there  is 
nevertheless  a distinction  of  some  sort  or  other 
co-existing  with  this  unity  and  compatible  with 
it.’1  (Alexander.)  Seeing  that  in  the  later  He- 
brew Scriptures  the  doctrine  of  a plurality  in 
the  Divine  essence  is  unquestionably  taught, 
what  occasion  is  therefor  denying  that  its  germ 
is  found  in  the  Pentateuch — a supposition  which 
would  at  once  account  for  the  use  of  the  plural 
term  Elohiin  V 1).  M. 

A clear  developed  dogma  of  the  Trinity  is  not 
to  he  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  for 
good  reasons.  It  was  all-important  under  that 
dispensation  that,  in  the  face  of  heathen  poly- 
theism, the  great  fundamental  truth  of  the  Di 
vine  unity  should  be  impressed  on  the  leligious 
consciousness  of  God's  ancient  people.  Too 
plain  an  utterance  of  Trinitarian  doctrine  would 
in  such  times  have  obscured  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  unity,  and  misled  into  Tritheism.  And 
for  the  like  reasons  our  Lord  did  not  at  first  re- 
veal the  triunity  of  the  Divine  nature  to  his  dis- 
ciples. It  was  not  till  they  had  learned  to 
believe  in  bis  Dhine  Senship,  and  in  some 
measure  to  apprehend  Ids  unity  with  the  Father 
and  pre-existence,  that  he  could  speak  to  them 
of  the  Divine  Person  of  tho  Second  Comforter  : 
nay,  it  was  lint  till  he  had  proved  himself  to  ho 
the  fountain  of  eternal  life  by  his  own  resurrec 
turn,  and  by  his  breathing  on  the  apostles  had 
kindled  in  their  hearts  tin*  lire  of  the  IIolv 
Spirit,  tlmt  he  found  them  capable  of  receiving 
the  divinest  of  mysteries,  and  therefore  could 
leave  behind  him  ns  a precious  In  irlnom  to  his 
Church  — us  the  deepest  revelation  of  the  Divine 


| nature,  as  the  one  foundation  of  Christian  faith, 
knowledge,  and  practice,  and  as  the  final  seal 
and  crown  of  all  his  teaching  while  here  on 
earth — the  great  commission  : “ Go  into  all  the 
world,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Christ  lieb. 

In  the  ( fid  Testament  three,  and  only  three, 

persons  appear  as  manifestations  of  God  : ap- 
pearing, however,  not  absolutely  as  Divine  per- 
sons, but  as  having  each  a specific  part  in  the 
conduct  of  the  economy  of  providence  and 
grace.  In  the  New  Testament  these  three  per- 
| sons  have  their  parts  more  distinctly  assigned 
| to  them  : the  Son  is  the  Incarnate  Son,  declar- 
ing himself  sent  by  the  Father  and  yet  co-equal 
with  him,  and  himself  promises  another  self,  a 
self  who  is  yet  another,  the  Holy  Ghost.  After 
1 the  baptismal  formula  has  been  laid  down,  the 
redemptional  Trinity  is  literally  everywhere  in 

the  New  Testament.  Tope. 

’ 

First  Essential  Principle  : Holiness  of  Char- 
acter. 

Lev.  10  :1,  2 ; 20  :7,  8. 

ILev.  19:1.  Tlie  Lord  spsike  unto 
IIoh*s  Speak  unto  nil  tlic 

congregation.  Here  is  the  yracinns  method 
J by  which  our  holiness  is  made  possible.  The 
Jmli/  Cud  speaks.  The  holy  men  of  Cud  speak  as 
they  are  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  huh/ 
I Ford  speaks,  everywhere  and  always.  The  huh/ 
life  is  maintained  among  the  holy  people.  The 
holiness  of  humanity  will  be  achieved  as  a fact 
through  a huh/  ministry  of  the  people  of  God  to 
the  world  at  large.  It.  A.  E. 

I,cv.  If>  : 2.  Ye  *Iiall  he  holy.  This 
is  the  general  principle.  The  reason  fellows. 
Fur  1 the  Lord  i/onr  Cud  am  holy.  Two  reasons 
at  least  wrapped  up  in  this.  First,  the  Author 
of  your  being  is  holy  ; and  the  stream  should 
taste  of  the  fountain.  Second,  the  covenant  of 
grace  implied  in  the  terms  “ the  Lord  vonr 
God  ” forms  the  most  powerful  motive  to  holi- 
ness. Other  reasons  are  implied.  ltenson 
binds  you  to  be  holy  : a sabetified  reason  en- 
forces the  obligation  by  new  motives.  IH. 

The  entire  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  is  per- 
vaded by  the  command,  “ Ye  shall  be  holy,  for 
1 I,  the  Lord  your  God,  am  holy  and  the  direc- 
tion feist  where  given],  “ the  words  which  I 
command  thee  this  day  shall  he  in  thine  heart," 
shows  plainly  that  this  law  is  for  the  inner  man. 
In  short,  the  principles  of  moral  duty,  set  forth 
here  with  a solemnity  suited  to  their  high  pre- 
I eminence,  were  understood  in  the  ancient 
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church  to  relate  to  tlie  internal  state  of  the 
heart  ; enjoining  lovo  to  Got!  with  unceasing 
solicituile  ami  love  to  our  neighbor  ; requiring 
heartfelt  piety,  well  regulated  desires  and  active 
benevolence.  The  true  lsiuelite  always  under 
stood  that  the  Law  of  God  required  the  sincere  1 
cultivation  of  purity,  mercy,  and  truth.  S.  It. 

They  should  not  measure  the  service  of  God 

by  their  own  conceits,  but  rather  by  bis  nature  ; 
and  they  should  begin  by  studying  to  be  holy. 
Hero  they  are  recalled  to  the  imitation  of  God, 
who  in  adopting  them  desired  that  they  should 
bear  liis  image,  just  as  good  and  undegenerate  ! 
children  resemble  their  father.  To  this  point 
did  all  the  ceremonies  tend,  whereby  God  oxer 
cised  his  ancient  people  unto  holiness.  (Ulr.  \ 
The  holiness  of  the  people,  as  the  children  nf  , 
God,  his  “saints  who  had  made  a covenant 
with  him  by  sacrifice,  ” was  a principle  as  sacred 
as  the  consecration  of  the  priests.  They,  like 
the  children  of  the  New  Covenant,  were  “a  I 
chosen  generation,  a royal  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation,  a peculiar  people,  ” the  purchased  pos-  [ 
session  «>f  Jeho\ah  ; and  for  both  there  was  the  I 
same  simplo  law  : “ Be  ye  holy,  run  I am 
holy/’  This  principle,  from  which  Haul  so  I 
often  deduces  the  spiritual  law  of  the  complete  ) 
devotion  of  the  whole  nature  to  God's  service,  I 
was  enforced  upon  the  Jews  by  ceremonies  and 
restrictions  reaching  to  every  detail  of  their 
daily  lives.  It  is  the  central  subject  of  the  ^ 
Book  of  Leviticus,  which  gradually  rises  from 
the  laws  of  sacrifice  to  the  assertion  and  deveb  ^ 
opment  of  the  holiness  and  purity  of  the  peo-  i 
pie,  in  person,  act,  speech,  and  property.  V.  S 1 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  I 
that  they  bring  into  prominence,  into  increas-  | 
ing  prominence,  as  the  most  awful  feature  in 
Jehovah,  his  holiness.  That  they  term  em-  , 
phatieally  his  “ glory''  ; and  on  the  strength  of 
that  they  claim  for  him  onr  deepest  veneration 
and  fear.  The  majesty  of  God  as  the  all  power- 
ful, all-wise  Creator  and  Sovereign,  is  far  from  ' 
being  overlooked.  Often  is  it  dwelt  upon  to  [ 
bumble  human  pride  and  lay  our  hearts  low  in 
the  dust.  But  the  attributes  of  Jehovah  which, 
far  more  thaii  his  physical  superiority,  abash  i 
the  Old  Testament  saints,  and  keep  their  feet  > 
far  olT  from  presumptuous  familiarity  or  a too 
close  approach,  are  his  mor.il  attributes  : his 
inviolable  purity,  his  l igliteonsness,  his  ter- 
libleness  against  sin,  his  faithfulness  to  the 
truth,  las  unapproachable  holiness.  Dykes. 

The  moral  attributes  form  the  basis  of  the 
scriptural  revelations  of  God  ; and  of  these  his 
holiness  occupies  the  first  place.  This  was  the 
fnndamental  dement  in  the  Theocracy  and  the 


religions  life  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that 
which  distinguished  it  equally  with,  if  not  e\en 
more  than,  the  doctrine  of  the  Dn  ine  unit}  trom 
all  other  systems.  The  great  end,  in  fact,  of  the 
Law  was  to  produce  in  the  covenant  people  a 
copy  of  God’s  holiness.  1>.  M. The  mon- 

archy of  God  is  ever  based  on  righteousness. 
After  the  selection  of  the  Hebrew  tamily  to  con- 
stitute the  visible  kingdom  ot  Jehovah  ami  to 
act  as  conservators  of  the  true  religion  in  the 
midst  of  Gentilism,  it  is  continually  proclaimed 
that  they  are  Israelites  indeed  who  labor  to  be 
God  like  ; that  such  alone  are  properly  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  are  entitled  to  ap- 
proach the  seat  of  his  peculiar  presence,  Haul 

The  Israelites  were  told  repeatedly  ami  in 
most  express  terms  that  they  were  called  be  a 
/(fib/  pfnple  to  their  God.  Again  and  again,  Moses 
was  directed  to  declare  in  God's  name  to  the 
whole  congregation  : “ Be  yc  holy,  for  l the  Lord 
your  God  am  holy!"  To  enforce  this,  and  to 
produce  in  the  people  a conviction  of  the  holi 
ness  of  the  Divine  character,  a conviction  indis- 
pensable to  the  realization  of  the  same  holiness 
in  themselves,  was  a primary  object  of  the  whole 
theocratic  legislation.  Of  the  holiness  of  God 
the  Israelite  must  be  reminded  not  only  in  the 
reading  of  t lie  Law,  but  also  in  acts  and  ordi 
nances  kept  constantly  before  his  eyes.  And  all 
these  laws  and  institutions,  sacred  and  secular, 
spoken  language  intelligible  to  the  lowest  capac- 
ity. Holiness  and  purity,  with  other  disposi- 
tions and  relations  of  like  character,  were  sc-tn 
to  be  realities  acceptable  to  God  and  beneficial 
to  man,  while  the  opposite  qualities  led  to  con 
sequences  directly  the  reverse..  To  exhibit  and 
inculcate  holiness  and  purity  was  the  chief  ob 
jeet  ill  view  in  all  the  arrangements  and  ordi- 
nances respecting  the  camp  and  the  dwelling, 
as  well  as  those  which  more  directly  concerned 
the  sanctuary  and  its  worship.  Not  only  what 
was  in  itself  impure,  but  what  was  suggestive 
of  impurity,  or  any  way  associated  therewith, 
must  bo  carefully  avoided.  D.  M. 

The  faultless  purity,  rigid  separation,  abso. 
lute  surrender,  mvsterions  reverence,  with 
which  the  Mosaic  Law  invested  everything  or 
person  consecrated  to  God,  trained  the  worship 
per’s  feelings  regarding  God  ; and  these  feel 
ings  gave  birth  to  ideas  in  their  own  likeness. 
God’s  own  innate  holiness  came  to  be  reeog 
nized  as  the  fountain  from  which  the  holiness 
belonging  to  things,  persons,  actions,  times, 
places,  streamed  forth.  Hence  the  central  idea 
of  holiness  in  the  Old  Testament  is  essentially 
moral  or  spiritual.  To  suppose  it  ceremonial. 
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because  largely  taught  by  ceremonies,  is  a shal- 
low but  fatal  error.  The  smallest  amount  of 
intelligent  reflection  must  have  taught  the  He- 
brew worshipper  that  ceremonial  (oriitual)  holi- 
ness could  not  belong  to  God.  God's  holiness 
could  mean  nothing  less  than  that  nature  and 
(diaracter  which  make  him  supremely  worthy  of 
worship  and  love  ; what  in  modern  phrase  we 
express  by  “supreme  moral  excellence’*  or 
“ spiritual  perfection.”  This  fact  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  No  expla- 
nation is  worth  looking  at  that  does  not  account 
for  it.  The  evidence  of  its  reality  must  be 
sought  in  careful  study,  not  only  of  the  books 
nf  Moses,  but  of  the  commentary  supplied  by 
later  writings  — especially  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
and  prophetic  books  on  the  view  of  Divine 
holiness  actually  held  and  taught  by  the  relig- 
ious authorities  of  the  nation.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  such  study  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  starting  point  of 
the  whole  legislation,  are  not  ritual  lmt  moral. 
/£  R.  (.'owlet . What  an  amazing  help  to  holi- 
ness did  these  ten  words  supply  ! Dad  a man 
been  earnestly  minded  to  conform  himself  to 
(tod’s  will,  here  was  a perfect  rule  of  right,  not 
capable  of  being  confused,  distorted,  and  per- 
verted, like  the  moral  sense,  but  explicit,  com- 
prehensive (when  rightly  understood)  of  the 
minutest  details  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  its  loftiest 
principles,  and  resting  upon  an  authority  which 
could  not  he  shaken  or  impeached.  E.  M.  (t. 

Holiness  is  wholeness  — completeness.  Whole 
was  formerly  wiitten  without  the  ir,  and  in 
early  English  “whole*  ’ and  “hale"  were  the 
same  word,  lie  who  is  hide  is  whole  ; and  he 
who  is  liuly  is  spiritually  healthy.  A hale  man 
is  a complete  man  physically,  as  a holy  man  is 
a complete  man  spiritually.  S.  S.  T. Holi- 

ness is  that  attribute  which  is  the  very  crown 
of  all  (lie  culture  nf  humanity  ; for  it  carries 
t lie  soul  up  nearest  to  the  everlasting  Foun- 
tain nf  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  from  which  it 
cinne.  It  enters  in  only  where  repentance  opens 
the  way,  and  spiritual  renewal  puts  the  heart 
into  wholesome  relations  with  the  Divine  will. 
It  is  the  peculiar  gift  for  which  the  world  stands 
indebted  to  revelation,  and  it  is  multiplied  just 
in  proportion  as  the  heart  is  formed  into  t lie 
likeness  of  Christ’s.  Tt  is  the  summit  of  man- 
hood, but  no  less  the  grace  of  God.  F.  D.  H. 

God  has  willed  his  people  to  be  holy,  and 
separate  from  all  contagion  of  unrighteousness 
and  iniquity.  Of  such  a character  ought  God’s 
worshippers  and  servants  to  be,  gentle,  grave, 
thoughtful,  } >ioiis,  blameless,  uncorrnpt,  un- 
spotted, that  whosoever  sees  them  should  ad- 


mire them,  saying,  “ Truly  these  are  men  of 
God.1’  A man  of  God  ought  in  such  wise  to 
exhibit  himself  and  to  act,  that  there  may  be 
no  one  who  does  not  desire  to  see  him  and  long 
to  hear  him  ; no  one  who,  having  seen  him, 
does  not  believe  him  to  he  a child  of  God.  For 
this  is  the  sacrifice  which  God  seeks  for  and 
loves  above  all  sacritices,  that  by  means  nl  our 
just  works  his  name  may  everywhere  he  praised, 
and  he  may  he  proved  by  works  and  actions  to 
Ire  the  true  God  of  his  servants.  They  do  in- 
deed glorify  God  who  employ  themselves  on 
that  only  whereby  his  name  may  be  glorilied. 
F,/ sii<]  ins. 

“Sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts,’ ’ is 
the  comprehensive  counsel  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 
Tt  is  a wonderful  time  m the  soul’s  history, 
when  from  words  with  dulled  and  w'orn  out 
meaning  it  rises  to  a glimpse,  dim  perhaps,  yet 
certain,  of  what  the  words  really  mean  ; mes 
to  think  and  feel  as  we  ought,  however  imper 
fectly,  of  him  who  is  above  all  time,  of  Almighty 
God  “as  he  is.’’  A new  impulse  is  given,  a 
new'  course  begins,  a new  view'  opens  of  all 
things,  of  the  world,  of  life,  of  action,  of  duty  ; 
it  ought  to  Ire  a larger  and  deeper  one,  more 
cheerfully  and  thoroughly  piacticnl.  more  kind- 
ly, more  generous,  more  w-isc  ; it  cannot  but  be 
a more  solemn  one,  and  more  full  of  grave  im- 
port. Under  it,  mind  and  soul  are  enlarged  ; 
and,  in  turn,  their  needs  become  higher.  Then, 
as  the  soul  grows  under  this  high  conscious- 
ness, it  must  reach  after  ever  worthier  and  more 
adequate  conceptions  nf  all  that  is  involved  when 
it  names  his  name — rf  the  infinite  combination 
of  clearness  and  mystery— clearness  as  the  sun, 
and  mystery  unfathomable  ; of  power,  as  we  see 
it  in  the  laws  and  woiks  of  the  universe  ; of 
righteousness  and  lene  and  pitying  help  for 
men,  as  wfe  see  them  in  “ the  only  begotten  Son 
wrho  hath  declared  the  Father.”  They  are 
thoughts  which  cannot  be  exhausted.  The  soul 
which  has  once  caught  sight  of  them  needs  them 
always  ; it  needs  to  lmve  Him  always  before  it, 
to  live  under  his  presence,  to  be  guided  by  his 
eye.  This  is  what  makes  religion  a living  force, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  governs,  contiols,  calms, 
steadies  it  this  central  hold  of  t lie  thought  of 
God  when,  beyond  saying  ami  thinking  what 
is  true  and  worthy  about  God,  a man  with  awe, 
and  yet  with  joy  and  trust  and  lou*,  meets  him 
in  his  heart,  and  owns  him  there  — owns  him  in 
his  incomprehensible  immensity,  and  yet  also 
in  his  certain  goodness  and  loving-kindness  to 
men.  That  is  what,  I suppose,  Peter  meant 
when  he  bids  us  “ sanctify  the  Lord  God  [tho 
Lord  Christ]  in  our  heart.”  (7turc7t. 
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Much  of  our  current  religion  errs  through  | 
want  of  reverence.  We  come  with  unprepared 
lnimls  to  the  holiest  services.  A spirit  inwardly 
sensitive  to  the  reel  solemnity  of  Gods  pres- 
ence, a heart  that  secretly  hows  down  m ear- 
nest awe  before  the  holiness  of  him  who  is  incon- 
ceivably above  us,  a silent  shrinking  of  the  soul 
from  any  rash  or  light  familiarity  with  One,  the 
lntchet  of  whose  shoes  even  while  he  walked  the 
earth  none  of  ns  was  worthy  to  untie,  tins  would 
be  a happy  improvement  cm  much  that  offends 
in  modern  Protestantism.  Von  cannot  build  a 
strong,  grave,  or  manly  piety  on  anything  else 
than  veneration  ; and  no  man  can  front  the  ter- 
rible problems  with  which  religion  has  to  deal, 
or  study  long  the  character  of  Jesus  as  the  im- 
age of  the  Divine,  or  live  much  with  God  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  t lie  cross,  without  being 
aware  of  a deepening  soberness  of  tone,  a gath- 
ering awe,  a solemn  worship  at  his  heait. 
Dykes. 

Second  Essential  Principle  : Supreme  Love  to 
God,  and  Love  to  Man. 

De.  ti  : 5 ; Lev.  ID  : 18. 

As  it  is  contained  in  two  tables,  so  Moses  re 
duces  it  to  two  heads,  that  we  should  love  God 
with  all  our  heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves ; for  although  he  docs  not  unite  the  two 
in  one  passage,  yet  Christ,  by  whose  Spirit  he 
spoke,  explains  to  ns  his  intention  (Matt  22.37). 

Cnh\ The  voice  of  God  himself  gave  forth 

the  Law  by  which  his  people  were  to  live  ; the 
Ten  Commandments,  on  which  all  other  laws 
were  to  he  founded,  and  which  were  themselves 
summed  up  under  the  Old  Covenant  as  well  as 
the  New,  in  two  great  principles  : “ Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.”  P.  S. 

The  New  Testament  is  sometimes  put  in  con- 
trast with  the  Old,  as  a spirit  of  love  and  of  life. 
Put  love  is  no  less  the  spirit  of  the  Law  than  of 
the  Gospel  ; and  though  the  Law  given  by 
Moses,  both  as  a national  code  and  a ritual  of 
worship,  required  many  specific  and  minute  ob- 
servances, yet  its  fundamental  idea  was  spirit- 
ual consecration  to  God,  as  the  spring  of  all 
duty,  the  substance  of  all  devotion.  This  Law 
was  reasonable  in  its  demand,  simple  in  its  rule, 
and  had  in  itself  the  inspiration  of  a true  life. 
All  its  commandments  were  for  good  ; all  its  re- 
quirements were  summed  up  in  the  one  word 

love.  J.  P.  T. As  understood  by  Moses  and 

the  people,  this  Law  was  not  regarded  as  a series 
of  positive  injunctions  relating  to  overt  acts, 


but  as  inculcating  clearly  and  authoritatively 
the  two  great  principles  which  Jesus  in  the 
1 Gospel  asserted  to  he  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  Law'.  It  is  the  singular  hut  veiy  common 
blunder  of  even  many  expounders  of  the  Gospel 
that  Jesus  for  the  first  time  brought  out  the 
great  principle  of  love  “ as  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Law,”  and  that  it  was  an  original  sentiment  of 
Jesus  that  on  the  two  commands  of  love  to  God 
1 and  love  tv>  man  depends  “the  whole  Law  and 
the  prophets.”  Whereas  it  was  Moses  himself, 
the  lawgiver,  who  declared  (I)e.  (1:1):  “And 
thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
soul,  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
might. ” And  now,  Israel  (De.  10  : 12),  what 
doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee  but  to 
fear  the  Lord  thy  God.  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and 
to  love  him  and  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul.”  So,  again, 
it  was  Moses  who  said  (Lev.  PJ  : 18),  “ Thou  shalt 
! not  avenge  nor  hear  any  grudge  against  the 
children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shall  lore  thy 
ne'xjhbor  as  thyself.  I am  the  Lord,  ’ ’ And  it  w’as 
Moses,  the  lawgiver,  who  said  (Lev.  19  : 33)  : “ If 
j a stranger  sojourn  with  t Dee  in  thy  land  ye  shall 
not  vex  him.  But  the  stranger  that  dwelleth 
with  yon  shall  he  as  one  horn  among  you,  and 
thou  shalt  Ion*  him  as  lhyselj\  for  ye  were  strangers 
i in  the  laud  of  Egypt.”  And  yet,  under  a 
| strange  infatuation,  men  dare  to  say  and  to 
teach  that  this  Old  Testament  contains  the 
harsher  dispensation,  presenting  the  sterner  at 
tributes  both  of  God  and  mail  ! Whereas,  as 
Tayler  Lewis  so  justly  remarks,  “ the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  peculiarly  the  emotional  part  of  Holy 
Scripture,  presenting  everything  in  the  strong 
est  manner  and  in  strongest  eontrast,  whether 
it  he  wrath  or  tenderness,  indignation  against 
apostasy  or  love  for  the  ofttimes  apostate  and 
i rebellious  people.  It  may  even  he  maintained 
that  the  New'  Testament,  though  more  didactic, 
is  less  tender  in  its  language,  less  abounding  in 
pictures  of  melting  compassion  on  the  part  of 
God,  and  devoted  affection  of  one  human  heart 
for  another.”  Is  there  anything  iu  the  New 
Testament  theology  more  expressive  of  the  love 
of  God  for  sinners  than  the  theology  of  the  proc 
himation  of  Moses— “ The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abun 
, (hint  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and 
sin”  (Ex.  34  : 0),  or  anything  more  amiable  in 
the  New  Testament  ethics  than  the  ethics  of 
Moses’  summary  of  the  Law?  Nay,  did  not 
Jesus  himself  say  of  that  golden  rule,  so  much 
admired  as  his  teaching,  “ Whatsoever  ye  would 
1 that  men  should  do  unto  you  do  ye  even  so  unto 
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them  that  instead  of  being  original  in  his  ( 
teachings— “ this  is  the  Law  and  the  prophets"  — 
that  is,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  teachings  of  the 
Old  Testament?  On  what  possible  ground, 
then,  can  this  notion  of  some  general  difference 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  theology, 
ethics,  and  spirit  rest,  than  upon  some  strange, 
invincible  ignorance  of  the  teaching  and  spiiit 
of  the  Old  Testament  Gospel  ? S.  II. 

The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were  con- 
tinually striving  to  recall  men  from  mere  out- 
ward observances  to  the  sincere  piety  toward 
God  and  deeds  of  kindness  to  man  required  by 
the  Law  of  the  two  tables  ; so  that  the  propli-  I 
ets,  as  well  as  the  Law,  were  truly  said  to  hang  ^ 
upon  one  and  the  same  commandment  of  love,  j 
P.  F. There  was  in  the  Law  of  Closes  a spir- 

itual law — a law  of  internal  obedience— a law  of 
love,  which  the  Jews  might  have  discerned,  had 
they  been  willing  ; and  in  fact,  many  among  1 
the  Jews  had  discerned  it.  It  is  of  this  spirit- 
ual law  that  the  great  Law-Maker  affirms  that 
not  “ one  jot  or  tittle”  will  be  lost.  Nay,  he,  i 
Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  perieet  in  truth,  ^ 
in  holiness,  and  in  love,  r.nme  to  fill  HI  the  Law 
and  to  establish  it  forever  ; and  this  he  has 
done  not  only  in  his  life  and  death,  but  also  in 
his  instructions  in  which  he  sums  it  up— that 
is,  gathers  together  its  leading  features,  and 
spiritualizes  it — that  is,  acquaints  us  with  its 
inmost  meaning,  its  whole  bearing,  extent,  and 
force.  In  this  respect  the  Gospel  is  a second 
edition,  perfected  by  a master-band,  of  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is,  if  we  pro-  \ 
for  it,  a Divine  translation.  The  Law  hence-  i 
forth  is  spiritual  for  all,  even  for  them  who  are 
not  spiritual.  \lnet. 

Nor  is  the  language  too  strong,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood, which  has  often  been  applied  to  this 
law,  that  it  is  a kind  of  transcript  of  God’s  own 
pure  and  righteous  character — i.e  , a faithful  ' 
and  exact  representation  of  that  spiritual  excel- 
lence which  eternally  belongs  to  liimself,  and 
which  lie  must  eternally  require  of  Ins  account- 
able creatures.  The  love  to  God  and  man, 
which  constitutes  its  all -pervading  t lenient,  and 
for  which  the  several  precepts  only  indicate  the 
particular  ways  and  channels  wherein  it  should 
ilow  -this  love  man  is  indispensably  bound  in 
all  times  and  circumstances  to  cherish  in  his 
heart,  nud  manifest  in  his  conduct.  For  the 
God  in  whom  lie  lives  and  moves  and  has  his 
being  is  love  ; and  as  the  duty  and  perfection 
of  the  creature  is  to  bear  the  image  of  the  Cre- 
ator, so  to  love  as  lie  loves— himself  first  and 
supremely,  and  his  offspring  m him  and  for  him 
— must  ever  be  the  bonnden  obligation  and  ' 


highest  end  of  those  whom  he  calls  his  chil- 
dren. P.  F. 

The  Law  of  Moses  enjoined  love  to  God  with 
the  most  unceasing  solicitude,  and  love  to  our 
neighbor  as  extensively  and  forcibly  us  the 
peculiar  design  of  the  Jewish  economy  and  the 
peculiar  diameter  of  the  Jewish  people  would 
permit  ; it  impressed  the  deepest  conviction  ot 
God’s  requiring  not  mere  external  observances, 
but  henrttelt  piely,  well-regulated  desires,  and 
active  benevolence  ; it  taught  that  sacrifice 
could  not  obtain  pardon  without  repentance, 
or  repentance  without  reformation  and  restitu- 
tion ; it  described  circumcision  itself,  and  by 
consequence  every  other  legal  rite,  as  designed 
to  typify  and  inculcate  internal  holiness,  which 
alone  could  render  men  acceptable  to  God  ; and 
it  represented  the  love  of  God  to  men  as  de 
signed  to  act  as  a practical  principle  stimulat- 
ing to  the  constant,  and  sincere  cultivation  of 
purity,  mercy,  and  truth.  Craves. 

The  kernel  of  the  Law,  given  to  Israel  through 
Moses,  is  love  to  God  and  to  man.  Put  this 
general  and  central  piineiple  finds  man  a mem- 
ber of  a family,  of  society,  of  a nation.  It  tinds 
him  living  in  this  world  of  seed-time  and  bar 
vest,  of  work  and  rest,  of  buying  and  selling,  of 
sickness  and  death.  AVhat  dots  the  Law  do? 
The  Law  says,  G’od  fores  you  ; and  God  desires 
that  you  may  have  his  presence  and  blessing 
always.  Therefore  tlio  Law  takes  cognizance 
of  every  branch  of  human  life.  It  refers  to  onr 
food  and  to  onr  garment  ; it  accompanies  us 
from  onr  birth  to  our  grave.  It  claims  our  time 
and  our  wealth  ; it  connects  seed-time  and  har- 
vest, all  natural  life  with  spiritual  truths,  re- 
demption nets,  and  anticipations  of  the  future 
glory.  There  is  nothing  in  our  life  in  which 
God  is  not  interested,  where  he  is  to  be  ab- 
sent ; there  is  nothing  wherein  we  may  not 
glorify  and  obey  him.  Suphir. 

These  Ten  Commandments  cover  the  whole 
duty  of  man  to  God  and  to  his  fellow.  The 
civil  and  criminal  codes  of  a State  till  volumes 
with  endless  definitions  and  specifications  ; but 
here  all  is  reduced  to  the  single  principle  of 
love,  an  1 to  a brief  but  comprehensive  state- 
ment ot  the  relations  to  which  that  principle 
must  be  applied.  This  Law  deals  with  man  as 
a subject  of  the  government  of  God,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  of  society.  Toward  God 
he  is  required  to  observe  the  reverence  and  de- 
votion due  to  the  one  Jehovah,  his  Maker,  Pre- 
server, and  Redeemer.  In  the  family,  filial  lovo 
and  veneration  are  enjoined  as  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  Society  is  protected  by  this 
code  in  all  its  vital  interests — life,  chastity, 
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property,  and  character  ; and  as  love  is  made 
the  essence  of  obedience  to  God,  so  here  we  are 
forbidden  to  indulge  a selfish  desire  with  regard 
to  anything  that  is  our  neighbor  s.  Obedience 
to  this  Law  would  make  a perfect  human  society, 
and  render  every  individual  secure  in  his  own 
person  and  possessions,  and  happy  in  his  rela- 
tions to  others  The  Law  manifests  the  love  of 
God  : love  is  its  spirit  ; love,  its  rule  ; and  only 
love  will  be  its  reward.  J.  P.  T. 

The  Mosaic  moral  code  adds  to  the  Egyptian 
ethics  the  love  of  God  and  that  of  man  as  tlio 
root  of  moral  obedience,  and  thus  gives  that 
obedience  a sufficient  motive  force,  and  one 
thut  we  cannot  trace  in  the  Egyptian  doctrine. 
Tl.  S.  Poulr. 

I.  Supreme  Love  to  God  : “ The  First  and 
Great  Commandment.” 

I>C.  <5  : 5.  To  the  one  indivisible  Jehovah 
undivided  devotion  and  love  are  due.  Hence 
the  injunction,  Thon  shalt  love  Jehovah  thy  trod 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  th}7  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  might.  The  *‘  heart  '*  is  the  inner 
nature  of  the  man,  including  his  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  conative  faculties  ; the  “ soul  ” 
is  the  personality,  the  entire  self-consciousness  ; 
and  the  “ might”  is  the  sum  of  the  energies, 
bodily  and  mental.  Not  by  profession  merely 
is  Jehovah  to  be  loved  ; the  whole  man,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  is  to  be  yielded  to  Ilim  in  holy 
and  devout  affection,  W.  L.  A. 

Love  to  God  is  the  source  of  everything  which 
is  good  in  man.  It  is  a peculiar  excellency  in 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  to  have 
formally  and  solemnly  laid  down  this  principle 
so  as  to  make  it  a governing,  actuating  principle 
of  life.  This  did  Moses,  or  rather  God  by  the 
mouth  of  Moses  ; expressly,  formally,  solemnly. 
This  did  Christ  ; adopting,  repeating,  ratifying 
what  the  Lavv  had  already  declared  ; and  not 
only  ratifying,  but  singling  it  out  from  the  body 
of  precepts  which  composed  the  old  institution, 
and  giving  it  a pre-eminence  to  every  other. 
Palei /. 

Supreme  love  to  God  our  Lord  calls  the  first 
and  great  commandment,  because  He  who  is 
the  object  of  it  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  all 
beings,  and  therefore  the  duties  owing  to  him 
must  have  the  precedence  and  pre-eminence  over 
every  other  ; because  it  is  the  grand  leading 
principle  of  right  conduct,  the  original  source 
and  fountain  from  wffiich  all  Christian  graces 
flow,  from  wffienee  the  living  waters  of  religion 
take  their  rise,  and  branch  out  into  all  the  vari- 
ous duties  of  human  life  ; because,  in  fine,  it 
U 


is,  w’hen  fervent  and  sincere,  the  grand  master 
spring  of  human  conduct  ; the  only  motive  snf 
fieiently  powerful  to  subdue  our  strongest  pas- 
sions, to  carry  us  triumphantly  through  the 
severest  trials,  and  render  us  superior  to  the 
most  formidable  temptations.  lip.  Portions. 

It  stands  upon  the  surface  of  the  code  that 
the  forms  and  manifestations  of  love  to  God 
occupy  the  first  and  most  prominent  place, 
while  those  w'hicli  are  expressive  of  love  to  man 
take  a secondary  and,  in  a sense,  dependent 
rank.  "Religion  is  made  the  basis  of  morality — 
piety  toward  God  the  living  root  of  goodwill 
and  integrity  toward,  men  ; and  on  this  great 
principle,  that  unless  there  were  maintained  a 
dutiful  and  proper  regard  to  the  great  Head  of 
the  human  family,  it  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  that  men  would  feel  and  act  aright  to 
the  different  members  of  the  family.  There 
may  be  a measure  of  love  and  fair  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man,  w here  there  is  no  spiritual 
acquaintance  with  God,  and  no  principle  of 
dutiful  allegiance  to  him.  Were  it  not  so  society 
in  countries  where  the  true  religion  is  unknown 
would  fall  to  pieces.  But  in  such  cases,  the 
love  is  destitute  of  wffiat  might  give  it  either  the 
requisite  stability  or  the  proper  spirit  ; it  is  not 
sustained  by  adequate  views  of  men  s relation 
ship  to  God,  nor  animated  by  the  motives  which 
are  supplied  by  a consideration  of  their  higher 
calling  and  destiny  ; hence  it  is  necessarily  de- 
fective, partial,  irregular,  in  its  manifestations. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  truest 
wisdom,  that  the  things  wrhieh  belong  to  God 
were,  in  this  condensed  summary  of  Divine  re 
' quirement,  exalted  to  the  first  place  ; and  in 
further  attestation  of  their  pre-eminent  rank 
and  importance,  it  is  to  the  commands  con 
nected  with  this  branch  of  duty  ehietty,  if  not 
exclusively,  that  special  reasons  have  been  at 
t ached  enforcing  the  obedience  required.  In 
all  the  later  precepts  there  is  a simple  enuncia 
tion  of  the  command.  P.  F. 

Solemn  prayers  and  sacraments,  the  assem 
blies  of  the  faithful  and  acts  of  external  wor 
ship,  are  the  solemnities  and  rites  of  religion  ; 
but  the  religion  of  a Christian  is  in  the  heart 
1 and  spirit.  And  this  is  that  by  which  Clemens 
* Alexandrinus  defined  the  righteousness  of  a 
I Christian,  ‘‘all  the  parts  and  faculties  that  make 
up  a man  must  make  up  our  religion  blit  the 
heart  is  “ the  court”  of  the  great  King  ; and 
he  is  properly  served  with  interior  graces  aud 
moral  virtues,  with  a humble  and  a good  mind, 
with  a bountiful  heart  and  a willing  soul,  and 
: these  will  command  the  eye,  and  give  laws  to 
I the  hand,  and  make  the  shoulders  stoop  ; but 
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J‘a  man’s  soul  is  the  man,”  and  so  is  his  re- 
ligion ; and  so  you  are  bound  to  understand  it. 
The  sum  is  this  : no  Christian  does  Ins  duty  to 
God  but  he  that  serves  him  with  all  his  heart  ; 
and  although  it  becomes  us  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness, even  the  external  also,  yet  that  which 
makes  gracious  in  his  eyes  is  not  the  external, 
it  is  the  love  of  the  heart  and  the  real  change 
of  the  mind,  and  obedience  of  the  spirit  ; that 
is  the  first  great  measure  of  the  righteousness 
evangelical.  By.  Taylor. 

When  we  understand  the  whole  structure  of 
man  and  his  relations,  it  is  as  obvious  that  he 
was  made  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart  and  his 
neighbor  as  himself,  as  it  is  that  the  eye  was 
made  to  see  with  or  the  ear  to  hear  with.  This 
is  his  highest  end  as  active— love  itself  as  an 
activity,  and  the  further  activities  that  spring 
from  love.  This  is  what  he  was  made  to  do. 
As  capable  of  enjoyment,  liis  highest  end  is  the 
joy  that  conies  from  thus  loving.  The»e  God 
has  inseparably  united.  The  joy  can  come  only 
from  the  love  : the  love  cannot  be  without  the 
joy.  M.  IT. 

All  the  voices  of  revelation  unite  in  ascribing 
the  supremacy  among  the  virtues  to  love.  The 
Decalogue  of  Moses  and  the  new  commandment 
of  Jesus  ; the  abstract  reasonings  of  Paul  and 
the  practical  exhortations  of  James  ; the  vivid 
and  impulsive  rhetoric  of  Peter  and  the  subdued 
and  tender  verses  of  John — all  blend  into  per 
feet  harmony  as  they  touch  the  great  key-note  of 
the  Gospel,  that  love  is  of  God,  and  that  he  that 
Joveth  is  born  of  God.  It  has  been  remarked, 
as  a striking  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
biblical  authors  and  of  the  real  unity  of  their 
writings,  that,  with  all  their  variety  of  style  and 
individuality  in  the  type  of  religions  truth 
which  they  present,  they  all  agree  perfectly  in 
defining  the  sum  and  essence  of  the  Gospel  to 
be  love.  So  striking  a coincidence  cannot  be 
accidental.  There  is  a rational  unity  in  all 
forms  of  religious  truth.  The  ground  of  that 
unity  is  love  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
character,  the  motive  of  revelation  and  redemp- 
tion, and  the  ideal  for  human  life.  Stevens. 

The  religion  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  was  not 
a ritualistic  religion.  It  had  a ritual  certainly, 
brimful  of  Messianic  symbol,  but  its  whole  core 
was  spiritual.  The  love  of  God  and  one’s  neigh- 
bor was  the  inward  principle  which  formed  its 
(mart.  God,  as  a merciful  Saviour  providing  a 
Substitute  to  bear  the  sins  of  Israel,  and  calling 
for  their  grateful  love  anil  service,  was  con- 
stantly exhibited  to  them  in  every  ceremonial, 
and  the  words  of  exhortation  from  God  to  them 


in  the  Law  were  most  touching  and  tender. 

P/Vi.s  hy. 

If  there  be  any  single  attribute  in  which 
the  moral  character  of  the  Supreme  attains  to 
unity,  that  attribute  is  his  love.  More  truly 
than  any  other  quality  in  him,  wisdom,  power, 

1 justice,  or  even  pity,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Divine  nature — “ God  is  love.”  Especially  in 
his  relationship  to  us  as  our  Deliverer  from 
evils,  has  his  love  been  made  conspicuous.  The 
I characteristic  attitude  assumed  by  Jehovah  in 
Old  and  New  Testament  revelation,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  Gospel,  is  this  of  a Saviour  from 
I every  evil.  Well,  let  that  be  the  relationship 
i under  which  we  have  learned  to  welcome,  em- 
brace,  and  confide  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ  ; 
and  we  shall  find  that  we  have  welcomed  to  our 
i embrace  mere,  pure,  and  boundless  love.  Trace 
| our  redemption  to  its  source  : love  drew  him 
from  the  sky  ; love  urged  him  to  the  tree  ; love 
raised  him  from  the  tomb  ; love  seated  him  on 
the  throne.  Are  we  associated  with  the  com- 
| pany  of  God’s  invited  children  within  his  sacred 
| house?  Love  spreads  the  table  ; love  furnishes 
the  feast  ; love,  invites  the  guests.  Kange 
through  the  record  which  memory  keeps  of 
| God’s  private  dealings  with  you  : is  it.  not  all 
unmingled,  marvellous  love?  Love  bore  with 
your  sin  and  pardoned  it  ; love  made  you  for 
I an  enemy  a dear  son  ; love  chastens  and  love 
1 comforts  ; you  walk  abroad  with  his  love  en- 
vironing your  steps  like  a sweet  atmosphere. 
What  is  the  Gospel  of  his  grace  but  one  amaz- 
ing forthpouring  for  our  benefit  of  that  affec- 
tion for  the  fallen  sons  of  men  which  lay  deep 
est  within  God’s  heart — “ Herein  is  love,  not 
that  we  loved  God,  hnt  that  he  loved  us  and 
! seiit  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins.”  Dykes. 

God’s  revelation  of  Himself  to  man  is  meant 
to  be  a redemptive  power  in  man.  Man  has 
I heart,  soul,  strength,  understanding,  emotion, 
w ill,  energy,  God  would  have  no  schism  in  our 
being.  Now  we  have  one  inner  faculty,  even 
that  of  A i it,  which  is  meant  t.o  rule,  and  does  in 
fact  rule,  the  man.  According  to  the  love,  so 
[ intellect  thinks,  emotion  feels,  will  decides,  life 
moves.  Our  text  says,  let  love  be  all  concen- 
trated on  one  grand  object — God  ! Let  him 
have  all.  Not  even  in  the  New  Testament  have 
we  a greater  commandment  than  this.  “ The 
love  of  God  w hich  the  Gospel  demands  is  more 
intensive  and  cordial  than  that  which  the  Law 
of  Moses  demands  of  the  Israelites,  according 
to  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  love  of  God 
himself,  which  was  displayed  in  a much  grander 
and  more  glorious  form  in  the  gift  of  his  only 
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begotten  Son  for  our  redemption  than  in  the 
ledemption  of  Israel  out  of  the.  bondage  in 
Egypt.’  God  as  revealed  to  us  in 

Christ — that  is  theology  ; our  love  responding 
to  (rod's — that  is  religion.  Without  the  lirst,  in 
what  could  the  religious  faculty  tind  a proper 
object  7 Without  the  second,  infinite  love  is 
defrauded  of  its  rights  ! C.  C. 

Tt  is  in  the  presence  of  Cod  we  learn  this  holy 
art  of  loving  him.  When  we  can  realize  him 
near  us,  and  till  our  minds  with  his  loveliness, 
and  summon  up  to  “ sessions  of  sweet  thought  " 
what  he  has  done  for  love,  and  sit  down  to  muse 
contritely  at  the  cross  foot,  and  by  patient  acts 
of  confession  and  self  surrender  make  room 
within  these  crowded  hearts  of  ours  for  the 
Dove  of  Purity  and  Peace-— it  is  then  the  love  of 
(tod  is  shed  abroad  in  us.  Tint  if  <ptiet  and 
contemplation  be  conducive  to  the  nourishment 
of  Divine  love  within  the  bosom,  activity  and 
struggle  in  the  outward  life  are  needful  to  elicit 
its  force  and  give  it  scope  for  exercise.  Let  us 
retire  within,  that  faith  and  prayer  may  nurture 
a secret  love  tor  God  our  Saviour.  Let  us  go 
forth  abroad,  that  Divine  love  may  approve  it 
self  in  active  service  and  a holy  life.  Let  ns 
ever  aspire  to  a more  complete,  unreserved,  and 
settled  dedication  of  our  hearts  to  him  who  first 
loved  us  ; until  love  make  worship  delightful, 
obedience  easy,  and  trial  light  ; and  love  pre- 
pare us  for  that  ideal  beatific  state  of  celestial 
preoccupation,  when —all  else  being  swallowed 
up  in  adoring  love-  the  pure  soul  shall  find 
eternal  rest  and  joy  ineffable  in  union  to  him 
whose  name  is  Love  ! . . . Submissive,  confi- 
dent dependence  on  onr  Father’s  and  our  Sa 
viour's  grace  makes  our  love  to  (Tod  unpresum- 
ing ; gratitude  makes  it  ardent.  Gratitude  for 
the  tender  mercy  that  has  washed  ns  in  the 
blood  of  God  and  for  all  the  unspeakable  bene- 
fits he  hath  bestowed  on  us,  is  the  fount  whence 
the  stream  of  our  love  is  kept  ever  warm.  And 
when  adoration  ami  contrition  and  lowly  trust 
and  fervent  gratitude  have  done  each  its  own 
part,  and  love,  like  a swollen  tide,  bears  their 
mingled  tribute  along  to  llim  who  loved  us  unto 
death,  in  what  ocean  doth  it  merge  at  last'r 
Surely  in  a glad  blending  of  its  own  with  the 
supreme  and  blessed  will  of  the  Eternal  Lover! 
For  the  perfection  of  creature  love  is  to  have 
no  other  will  but  his  who  js  very  Love  Itself  ; 
to  desire  nothing,  choose  nothing,  endeavor 
nothing,  but  what  pleasetli  and  fulfilleth  Goil. 
In  resignation  and  obedience  is  love  consum- 
mated. On  them  is  her  strength  spent.  . . . 
Nothing  should  be  tolerated  within  ourselves, 
in  our  conscious,  personal  life,  that  is  not  in- 
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spired,  controlled,  or  sweetened  by  the  love  wo 
bear  our  God.  If  this  be  gained,  the  lest  must 
follow.  Such  love  will  overflow  through  all  the 
three  main  channels  by  which  our  personal  litis 
pours  itself  abroad  upon  society.  The  mho/,  m* 
intellectual  activities,  will  obey  it  ; the  said,  or 
emotional  and  passionate  nature,  with  its  social 
sympathies  and  earthly  affections,  will  obey  it  ; 
the  stmit/th , or  forces  of  the  will,  by  which  a re- 
solved and  energetic  nature  imposes  itself  upon 
others,  and  subdues  circumstances  to  its  pur- 
poses- this,  too,  will  do  its  bidding.  In  short, 
the  entire  organism  of  the  individual  life  is  to 
stand  entirely  at  the  service  of  our  love  for 
God  : so  that  our  character,  disposition,  be- 
havior, and  work  shall  come  to  be  just  what  a 
supreme  affection  for  onr  Saviour  (Tod  deter- 
mines them  to  be.  Less  than  this  is  less  than 
duty  ; less  than  this  is  less  than  blessedness  ! 
Dykes. 

IiATIONAL  AND  MOBAL  IjOVE,  AND  ITS  FlU  lTS. 

There  is  an  instinctive  love,  sometimes  called 
natural  affection.  This  is  common  to  animals 
aud  to  man.  Tt  is  from  the  emotive  nature  sim 
ply,  and  so  blind  and  passionate,  not  compre- 
hending itself  or  its  object.  As  instinctive,  it 
is  an  affection  which  leads  to  acts  often  of  great 
apparent  self-denial,  which  tend  to  promote  or 
secure  the  end  of  the  being  loved.  It  tends  to 
secure  that-,  and  not  the  end  of  the  being  put- 
ting forth  the  lo^(  and  is  thus  a beautiful  type 
of  a higher  rational  and  disinterested  love.  This 
rational  love  always  has  its  root  in  a generic 
choice.  It  is  by  having  its  root  in  such  a choice 
that  rational  and  moral  love,  and  indeed  all  ra- 
tional and  moral  affections,  are  distinguished 
from  those  that  are  natural.  In  accordance  with 
the  above,  rational  love  presupposes  a knowl- 
edge of  the  supreme  end  of  the  being  loved,  and 
involves  the  choice  for  him  of  that  end.  Its  ob- 
ject 'must  be  a person.  ‘Tn  strictness  we  desire 
things,  but  love  only  persons.  It  is  not  prop- 
erly a disposition,  though  a disposition  and  a 
habit  of  acting  so  as  to  secure  the  end  chosen 
will  be  generated  by  any  generic  net  of  choice. 
Only  a rational  being  can  have  a supreme  end, 
and  the  choice  bv  us  of  that  eml  for  another  so 
as  to  be  willing  to  put  forth  efforts  and  make 
sacrifices  for  its  attainment  is  rational  love.  In 
the  whole  process  and  formation  of  this  love 
three  things  are  to  be  distinguished.  Then  is 
(1)  a perception  of  worth  as  distinguished  from 
worthiness.  This  is  rather  a condition  of  love 
than  one  of  its  elements.  There  is  (2)  a " pro- 
pension”  of  mind,  as  Edwards  calls  it,  toward 
the  being,  and  a desire  that  he  should  attain  his 
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end.  This  is  an  indispensable  element  of  love, 
but  not  the  love  itself,  That  it  may  become 
rational  love  there  must  be  (3)  a choice  for  the 
being  of  his  end,  and  such  a devotewent  of  our- 
selves to  him— that  is,  to  the  attainment  by  him 
of  his  end  and  good-  that  we  shall  be  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  for  it  as  we  would  for  onrown. 
3t  is  this  last  only  which  constitutes  the  whole 
process,  rational  and  free,  and  bungs  it  under 
the  control  of  moral  law.  2d.  II. 

Love  is  the  foundation,  of  all  obedience . "Without 
it,  morality  degenerates  into  mere  casuistry. 
Love  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge.  "With- 
out it,  religion  degenerates  into  a chattering 
about  Moses,  and  doctrines,  and  theories  ; a 
thing  that  will  neither  kill  nor  make  alive,  that 
never  gave  life  to  a single  soul  or  blessing  to  a 
single  heart,  and  never  put  strength  into  any 
hand  in  the  conflict  and  strife  of  daily  life. 
There  is  no  more  contemptible  and  impotent 
thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  morality 
divorced  from  love,  ami  religious  thoughts  di- 
vorced from  a heart  full  of  the  love  of  God. 
Quick  corruption  or  long  decay,  and  in  either 
case  death  and  putrefaction,  are  the  end  of 
these  ! It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  condemn  Phar- 
isees that  have  been  dead  and  in  their  graves 
for  eighteen  hundred  years.  The  same  thing 
besets  us  all  ; we  all  of  us  try  to  get  away  from 
the  centre,  and  dwell  contented  on  the  surface. 
People  may  try  to  cultivate  virtue  without  re- 
ligion, and  to  acquire  correct  notions  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth,  and  partially  and  tempo- 
rarily they  may  succeed  ; but  the  one  will  be  a 
yoke  of  bondage,  and  the  other  a barren  theory. 
I repeat,  love  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  and 
of  all  right- doing.  If  you  have  got  that  firm 
foundation  laid  in  the  soul,  then  the  knowledge 
and  the  practice  will  be  hnilded  in  God’s  own 
good  time  ; and  if  not,  the  higher  you  build  the 
temple,  and  the  more  aspiring  are  its  cloud- 
pointing  pinnacles,  the  more  certain  will  be  its 
toppling  some  day,  and  the  more  awful  will  be 
the  ruin  when  it  comes.  A.  M. 

Love  is  an  un  com  promisin']  principle.  He  lias 
no  true  love,  no  complacency  in  goodness,  who 
does  not  from  the  soul  condemn  everything  that 
is  evil.  There  is  no  benevolence  anywhere  in 
any  moral  being  which  is  not  instinctively  op- 
posed to  selfishness  in  all  its  forms.  One  may 
say  with  truth  love  lades  malevolence,  hates  all 
that  is  opposed  to  itself  in  the  feelings  or  the 
manifestations  of  the  inner  life.  The  concep- 
tion of  it  as  consisting  in  a weak  good  nature 
which  is  indifferent  to  character  has  no  founda- 
tion in  the  Word  of  God  or  in  the  lives  of  men 
whom  we  cannot  help  revering.  Love  is  an  ele- 


i inent  of  a strong  character  which  views  men  as 
they  are  in  all  their  sins,  which  feels  no  favor 
toward  the  principles  by  which  the  worldly,  the 
, selfish,  the  proud  ate  governed.  And  thus  as 
| it  looks  on  moral  evil  in  all  its  deformity,  it  can 
i feel  intense  pity  toward  the  blind  in  sin,  the 
misguided,  the  fallen,  the  unworthy,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  its  own  interests  for  their  good. 
This  is  the  sign  of  love  that  it  is  capable  of  self- 
sacrifice.  But  no  true  self-sacrifice  can  exist 
without  a sense  of  the  misery  of  sin.  Even  the 
lower  forms  of  love  hardly  deserve  to  be  called 
by  the  name,  when  the  motive  is  mere  compas- 
sion, without  a sense  of  the  greatest  evil  in  bn 
| man  nature.  He  who  can  relieve  misery  but  is 
indifferent  to  the  sin  lie  sees  around  him,  who 
only  excuses  it  or  makes  light  of  it,  he  is  not, 
to  say  the  least,  made  perfect  in  love.  The 
possibility  is,  that  be  has  no  true  love  at  all. 
Let  us  remember,  then,  that  the  love  that  dwelt 
I in  Christ  is  something  more  than  instinctive 
benevolence,  good  nature,  and  compassion  ; that 
, it  is  a moral  quality  of  the  highest  order,  imply- 
ing in  the  soul  repugnance  to  sin,  to  selfishness, 
to  malevolence,  to  ungodliness  ; and  that  it  is 
prompted,  in  the  effort  of  doing  away  with  sin 
and  of  reforming  sinners,  to  all  compassionate, 
self-sacrificing  efforts.  11  ’oolsey. 

Love  is  a personal  relation . In  our  common 
usage,  we  have  greatly  extended  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “ love.”  We  often  apply  it  to  mere 
I objects  of  sense  or  matters  of  fancy.  These  are 
degradations  of  that  noblest,  xnblimest  word 
which  the  Scriptures  have  consecrated  to  ex- 
! press  the  highest  perfections  of  the  human  and 
the  Divine  character.  In  the  biblical  sense, 
love  exists  only  between  persons.  It  is  a moral 
1 union  of  kindred  beings.  The  outer  world  and 
the  lower  orders  of  creation  are  ne\er  spoken  of 
as  the  objects  of  (lod’s  love.  He  takes  pleasure 
in  them  ; lias  a care  for  them  : “ his  tender 
I mercies  are  over  all  his  works  but  he  loves 
only  man.  because  love  is  moral  union  based 
upon  kinship  of  spirit.  All  those  attachments 
and  fancies  which  are  beneath  a high  and  pure 
moral  union  of  spirits  are  excluded  from  the 
sphere  of  love  in  the  sense  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Love  is  a real  affinity  and  fellowship  of 
life.  It  is  not  a mere  feeling.  The  conception 
of  love  as  a mere  stirring  of  emotion  leads  many 
into  the  dark  as  to  what  is  meant  when  we  are 
commanded  to  love  God  supremely.  Let  us 
put  the  meaning  of  that  “ first  and  great  com- 
mandment” before  ourselves  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible. God  is  the  absolutely  perfect  being. 
Love  to  God  is  sympathy,  affinity,  harmony, 

I with  his  perfection.  It  is  the  fixed  choice  and 
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constant  striving  of  onr  hearts  toward  the  per 
tect  life.  As  such,  love  is  subject  to  growth  and 
progress.  It  is  a principle  of  diameter  which 
is  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  profoundest.  To 
reveal  this  Divine  perfection  to  men  through  a 
life  human  in  its  experiences,  yet  Divine  in  its 
purity,  and  then  to  help  men  to  choose  that  true 
ami  perfect  life  and  make  it  the  type  and  law  of 
their  own,  is  the  chief  purpose  of  Christianity. 
Hence  religion  is  not  mere  ethics,  nor  mere 
belief,  but  a personal  relation  of  sympathy  and 
likeness  to  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Dove  involves  an  intelligent  choice.  Love  is 
not  blind  ; it  acts  in  the  light  of  reason.  Merc 
sensuous  desire  or  fancy  (often  called  “ love*’) 
is  blind,  because  it  does  not  act  from  rational 
motives.  The  union  of  two  human  lives  in  feel- 
ing and  purpose  is  radiant  with  intelligence. 
Their  love  deepens  only  as  they  understand 
each  other,  and  grow  into  each  other’s  thoughts 
more  and  more.  No  real  love  is  possible  be- 
tween persons  without  an  intelligent  choice  of 
each  other.  The  absence  of  this  element  in 
that  which  is  supposed  to  be  love  is  the  cause  of 
many  unhappy  unions.  The  emotions  are  the 
warmth  of  love,  but  intelligence  is  its  light. 
This  consideration  helps  us  to  understand  the 
great  commandment.  We  are  to  choose  God  in 
the  light  of  what  we  know  him  to  be  as  the  ob- 
ject of  our  service  and  the  goal  of  our  hopes. 
God  has  revealed  himself  in  Christ  as  perfectly 
as  our  finite  understandings  will  permit  us  to 
know  him.  The  revelation  is  in  the  motives, 
principles,  spirit,  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  We 
are  to  choose  these  for  our  own,  and  make  them 
such  ; to  live,  as  Paul  says,  “ unto  Christ.”  To 
trust  in  the  divinely  revealed  Saviour,  and  to 
choose  and  exemplify  the  divinely  revealed 
principles  of  life,  is  to  love  God. 

Love  enlists  the  trhole  being.  It  fixes  every 
noble  emotion.  It  kindles  the  life  into  a calm, 
steady  fiame  of  zeal  and  devotion.  Love  longs 
to  give,  to  serve,  to  bless.  The  type  of  all  love 
is  the  love  of  God  for  man,  and  God  is  the  great 
giver.  The  whole  life  of  Christ  is  a grand  ex- 
ample of  this  giving  impulse  of  love.  All  the 
truest  endearments  of  earth  serve  to  illustrate 
it.  The  love  that  gives  nothing  for  its  object 
may  well  be  doubted.  But  the  gitts  of  sym- 
pathy, time,  kindly  attentions,  and  thoughtful 
care — these  are  the  language  of  love.  Love  to 
God,  then,  is  the  gift  of  onr  hearts  to  him. 

Love  is  the  most  comprehensive  virtue.  Paul 
teaches  this  clearly  when,  in  speaking  of  the 
gracesof  the  Christian  life-  kindness,  humility, 
forbearance,  and  forgiveness — he  adds  : “ And 
above  all  these  things  put  on  love,  which  is  the 


i bond  of  perfectness’'  (Col.  3:11).  All  other 
virtues  have  their  unity  in  love.  Hence  tlm 
same  apostle  teaches  that  the  end  of  Christian 
instruction  is  love  (1  Tim.  1 : 5),  and  that  love 
I is1-  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law”  (Kom.  13  : ID). 
i We  can  easily  see  that  every  form  of  goodness 
is  included  m the  sphere  of  love,  since  love  is 
t ho  supreme  choice  and  service  of  God,  t lie  per 
feet  character.  All  truths  concerning  God  find 
their  unity 'in  the  supreme  truth  that  tk  God  is 
love”  (L  John  4:8,  ID).  Love  is  moral  com 
plcteness.  God  is  righteous  because  he  is  love, 
since  love  is  eternally  holy,  lie  is  kind  and 
merciful  because  he  is  love,  since  love  is  eter- 
nally benevolent.  In  this  grand  truth  all  Chris 
turn  doctrines  are  brought  into  unity  and  har- 
mony. 

Love  is  the  only  principle  on  which  any  high 
form  of  human  society  is  possible.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  a community  do  not  minister  to  each 
other’s  good  : if  they  do  not  serve  or  help  one 
another — that  is,  if  they  do  not  act.  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  on  the  principle  of  love,  no  so 
ciety  is  possible.  Selfishness,  which  is  the 
opposite  of  love,  is  isolation,  and  would  be  the 
destruction  of  social  life.  Love  is  the  only 
bond  that  can  hold  men  together  in  pleasant 
and  helpful  relations.  Christianity,  therefore, 
holds  the  only  principle  on  which  a true  civili 
1 station  can  be  built.  The  law  of  sacrifice  is  the 
law  of  life  for  communities  and  nations  as  well 
as  for  individuals.  Even  the  other  elements 
which  must  enter  into  all  high  civilizations, 
such  as  wealth,  science,  and  the  arts,  can  l>e  but 
sparingly  utilized  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity except  under  the  law  of  love.  To  look  not 
only  on  one’s  own  things,  but  also  on  the  things 
of  others,  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  social 
happiness  and  well-being. 

The  law  of  love  is  the  law'  of  freedom  from 
sin,  Tt  is  not  too  strong  language  to  say  that 
love  works  a moral  impossibility  of  sinning, 
lie  that  is  horn  of  God  (he  whose  life  is  under 
the  sway  of  the  law  of  love)  cannot  commit  sin, 
because  be  is  born  of  God  d John  3 : fi).  Sin 
and  love  are  opposite  principles,  and  if  we  sin, 
this  is  proof  that  our  lives  are  not  perfectly 
under  the  sway  of  the  law  of  love.  The  more 
completely  they  shall  become  so,  the  more  com 
plcte  will  be  onr  deliverance  from  sin  and  our 
harmony  with  the  Divine  life.  In  Je^.us  alone, 
among  men,  do  we  see  this  reign  of  love  supreme 
and  perfect,  and  to  him  sin  is  morally  impos 
sible.  A strength  and  a freedom  like  his  will 
he  ours  in  proportion  as  we  are  filled  with  his 
spirit.  W evens. 

This  celestial  principle  of  love  is  really  tho 
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only  one  in  which  we  ean  perceive  the  possibil- 
ity of  a reciprocation  between  our  God  anti  our 
selves.  If  ire  rest  upon  God  by  faith,  yet  be 
cannot  rest  upon  ns  ; if  we  pour  ourselves 
upon  him  in  / frutitude , yet  he  cannot  return  grat- 
itude to  us  ; if  we  approach  him  in  fear,  yet  he 
cannot  fear  his  creatures— but  in  love  alone  our 
God  and  we  are  fitted  to  combine  ! there  alone 
the  human  and  the  Divine  nature  are  one  ! 
**  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us” — “ I 

love  them  that  love  me.”  \Y.  A.  B. Faith 

works  not  by  the  constraining  force  of  law.  but 
by  the  energizing  force  of  love.  This  is  the  ful 
filling  of  the  Law  : love  sums  it  up  in  one  sen. 
tence,  simple,  comprehensive,  complete.  The 
fruit  of  this  spiritual  obedience  is  seen  in  all 
that  makes  society  endurable,  home  blessed, 
and  life  beautiful  —in  all  that  gives  hope  to  the 
world  through  the  coming-in  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  J.  V.  T. 

llow  ran  ire  Lure  Go d ? 

The  problem  being,  Ilow  is  human  love  to 
such  a being  as  God  possible?  the  simple  an 
s'.ver  is,  we  love  God  by  hiving  Christ.  That 
which  we  love  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  lineaments 
of  his  spiritual  nature,  the  vii tues  and  graces 
of  his  inner  life,  as  manifested  by  his  words, 
his  woiks,  and  his  sufferings.  The  Gospel  nar- 
rative is  a record  of  them,  and  as  we  read  we 
love.  The  picture  is  formed  in  our  mind,  and 
rises  before  us  ; but  it  is  a moral  image,  and 
the  sum  of  the  traits  is  holiness  Now,  these 
spiritual  attractions,  though  manifested  to  us 
through  a human  soul,  are  nevertheless  Divine  ; 
because  divinity  shines  through  that  manhood. 
The  Godhead,  yea.  the  whole  undivided  God- 
head, lias  its  union  there  with  human  nature. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  universe  is  so  much  of  God 
presented  for  our  adoration  as  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  constitution  of  this  adorable  per- 
son was  for  the  very  purpose  of  manifesting 
God.  We  behold  more  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Christ  than  elsewhere  in  all  the  universe.  Is 
not  the  question  answered,  then  ? When  we 
love  Christ  we  love  God.  We  cannot  in  any 
wav  so  intelligently  love  God  as  when  we  love 
Christ  And  therefore  we  need  not  be  afraid 
to  let  our  thoughts  and  pi»\v<  rs  go  out  with  all 
their  fulness  toward  the  Son  ; we  need  not  be 
apprehensive  lest  we  defraud  the  Father  of  his 
glory.  Tn  loving  him,  we  are  performing  our 

great  duty  to  God.  J.  W.  A. Take  Christ  in 

all  his  fulness,  not  as  God  merely,  not  as  man 
merely  ; not,  in  his  lift1  on  earth  only,  not  in  lus 
death  only,  not  in  his  exaltation  at  God’s  right 
hand  only,  but  in  all  his  fulness,  the  Christ  of 


God,  God  and  Man,  onr  Prophet,  our  Priest, 
our  King  and  Lord,  redeeming  us  uy  nis  blood, 

, sanctifying  us  by  his  Spirit  ; and  then  worship 
him  and  lovo  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with 
all  the  soui,  and  with  all  the  strength  ; and  we 
shall  see  how  ail  evil  will  be  barred,  and  all  good 
will  abound.  Arnold, 

Lore  an  Unending  Obligation . God  is  infinitely 
amiable  ami  perfect  ; and  what  does  he  require 
of  his  creatures  but  that  they  should  love  him 
with  all  the  soul,  strength,  and  heart  which  lie 
i hath  given  them  ? Can  this  ever  cease  to  be  an 
I obligation  ? What  should  make  it  cease?  Noth- 
| ing  but  that  God  should  become  less  amiable, 
that  his  perfection  should  fade,  his  goodness  be 
: exhausted,  or  his  greatness  impaired.  On  the 
| other  hand,  what  is  it  that  he  threatens  to  those 
I who  withdraw  their  hearts  iiom  him?  Is  it  not 
the  lossot  hislavor  and  friendship?  Can  either 
the  obligation  or  penalty  be  accused  of  sever- 
ity ? Surely  in  tnis  God  does  nothing  unbe- 
coming a wise  and  righteous  governor.  Nay, 
with  reverence  be  it  said,  lie  could  not  do  other- 
I wise  without  denying  himself.  XI.  W. 

Love  to  Man. 

Lev,  19;  1*.  Tliou  shall  love  tliy 
uH^hbor  a*  thyself.  What  every  man’s 
j mind  ought  to  be  toward  his  neighbor  could 
not  be  better  expressed  in  many  pages  than  in 
* this  one  sentence.  We  are  all  of  ns  not  only 
inclined  to  love  ourselves  more  than  we  should, 

1 but  all  our  powers  hurry  us  away  in  this  direc 
tion.  Naturally,  we  are  blinded  by  onr  immod 
| erate  self-love  ; and  God.  in  order  to  turn  us 
i away  from  this,  has  substituted  our  neighbors, 
whom  we  are  to  love  no  less  than  ourselves  : 
nor  will  any  one  ever  perform  what  Paul  teaches 
us  to  be  a part  of  charity  — viz.,  that  she  “ seek 
I etli  not  her  own,”  until  he  shall  have  renounced 
! himself.  Not  only  those  with  whom  we  have 
j some  connection  are  called  onr  neighbors , but 
' all  without  exception  ; for  the  whole  human 
race  forms  one  body,  of  which  all  are  members, 
i Calc, 

In  our  duties  to  others  the  Law  is  that  wo 
shall  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  to  regard  our  own  rights,  to  sup- 
ply our  wnnts,  and  to  perfect  and  direct  our 
powers.  If.  then,  we  would  love  onr  fellow- 
men  as  we  do  ourselves,  we  must  (D  Regard, 
and,  if  necessary,  aid  in  securing  their  rights. 
(2)  Supply  their  wants.  (3j  Do  what  we  can  to 
perfect  and  direct  their  powers.  These  will  in- 
clude, and  in  their  order  us  lower  and  highei, 
all  our  duties  to  our  fellow-inen.  M.  IT. 

The  love  of  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  regards 
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each  man  as  possessing  the  same  sacred  eharac-  ! 
ter  which  we  personally  possess,  and  thus  makes 
us  jealous  for  our  neighbor's  rights  and  welfare.  , 
And  this  sacred  character  is  only  found  in  the 
im'tje  o/‘  (rod  which  we  bear,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  Law  has  one  grand  foundation,  reverence 
for  trod.  This  principle,  and  not  any  philosoph- 
ical speculation  about  natural  lights,  is  the 
root  of  the  entire  Ten  Commandnn  ats.  So  we 
see  in  fact  that  a morality  based  on  natural 
rights  is  always  a failure,  both  from  the  vague 
definitions  of  natur.il  rights  and  the  ease  with 
which  human  lust  or  ambition  will  resist  and 
overcome  such  a motive,  while  a morality  based 
on  regard  for  God,  a reverential  love  for  his  holy 
name,  is  never  a failure.  This  is  a rOh/ton. s mo- 
rality, the  only  one  to  be  trusted.  The  whole 
formula,  then,  of  the  Law,  as  seen  through  the 
Gospel,  is  this  : “ Love  God,  and  love  man.  for 
God's  sake,  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  God- 
man.”  Crosby. 

The  neighbor-love  which  can  be  enjoined  as 
a duty  must  imply  choice.  Tt  must  bo  some- 
thing over  which  conscience  and  the  will  have 
power.  It  can  neither  be  an  instinctive  feeling 
of  delight  in  the  loved  person's  presence  nor  an 
unreasoning  attachment  based  on  subtle  atlini 
ties  of  temperament.  Tt  needs  to  rest  upon  the 
consciousness  of  a deeper  unity  than  springs 
from  mere  identity  of  tastes  ; and  it  expresses 
itself  not  in  terms  or  gestures  of  endearment, 
but  in  a settled  purpose  to  do  all  the  good  one  | 
can  to  the  object  loved.  Tt  implies,  therefore,  ‘ 
a moral  resolution  which  will  often  act  contrary 
to  instinct  or  inclination.  Tt  implies' a moral 
earnestness  in  seeking  the  welfare  of  its  object 
which  is  not  to  he  turned  aside  even  by  his  un 
loveliness  or  repulsiveness.  Tn  a word,  it  is  a 
settled  purpose  to  care  for  and  benefit  man  as 
man,  for  the  sake  of  that  manhood  which  is 
common  to  ns  all  ; not  a fondness  for  this  or 
that  particular  person  on  account  of  some 
thing  lovable  which  I find  in  him.  And  this 
neighbor-love,  this  principle  of  a concern  for 
the  good  of  others  not  second  to  the  care  we 
expend  upon  onr  own,  is  one  which  had  its 
birth  on  the  soil  of  God’s  revelation,  and  came 
to  its  maturity  only  within  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Originally  the  rule  stands 
r.n  [this]  Old  Testament  page  as  a revelation 
from  heaven  ; but  it  stood  there  for  centuries, 
a revelation  unappreciated,  till  in  the  mission 
of  God's  Son  to  save  mankind,  it  received  the 
illumination  of  a heavenly  example.  Then  it 
became  plain  how  God  hitnself  understood  love 
— neighbor-love— love  for  mankind.  Then  a 
pure  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  hu-  j 


inanity,  apart  from  preference,  sentiment,  m 
stinct,  or  unreasoning  fondness  — such  devotion 
as  prompts  active  compassion  for  misery,  patient 
forbearance  with  evil,  forgiveness  of  wrongs, 
and  self-sacrifice  to  rescue  the  lost-- received  its 
eailiest  and  supreme  illustration.  Then  men 
learned  for  the  first  time  wliat  God  in  his  Law 
had  asked  for  at  men's  hands,  hut  hitherto  had 
asked  for  in  vain.  Tn  the  strong  words  of  one 
who  drank  as  dee])  as  any  of  the  new  wine  from 
heaven,  then  was  “ love”  itself  made  apparent. 
‘k  Herein  is  love,"  such  love  as  fulfils  the  Law, 
“ that  he  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins.”  If,  therefore,  you  would  know  what 
love  for  ijonr  neijhbtir  means,  learn  it  here.  If 
you  would  feel  such  love  for  your  neighbor, 
kindle  your  torch  at  this  sun.  “ Tt  we  love  one 
another,  then  is  God's  own  love  perfected  in 
us.”  Tt  is  no  growth  of  nature  ; no  instinct  of 
the  fallen  heart  ; no  sentiment  horn  of  the 
imagination  in  tender  enthusiasts.  It  is  a fruit 
of  the  Spirit.  Nay,  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit, 
the  most  characteristic  of  all  and  the  most  ex 
eellent  of  all  : first  of  all  strong  and  abiding 
graces  of  the  Divine  nature,  wrought  in  every 
one  who  is  begotten  of  God,  and  hath  the  strong 
Sou  of  God  abiding  in  him.  . . . You  cannot 
dream  yourself  into  this  as  into  an  imaginative 
attachment  to  ideal  humanity.  It  is  of  too  mas- 
culine fibre  for  that,  and  asks  for  too  much  un- 
demonstrative and  unattractive  service  at  our 
hands.  Neither  does  it  fiy  abroad  for  pictu- 
resque objects  on  which  to  lavish  its  enthusiasm, 
but  finds  its  needy  neighbors  at  its  very  door, 
and  girds  itself  to  serve  them  with  a girdle  of 
humanity.  This  genuino  Christian  concern  for 
one’s  neighbors  can  be  shown  everywhere— at 
home,  in  business,  behind  the  counter,  as  well 
as  in  the  mission-room  or  the  hospital  ward,  or 
the  squalid  cellar  of  the  pauper.  It  means 
simply  a universal  respect  for  every  man’s 
rights,  a care  for  every  man’s  interest,  a willing- 
ness to  be  every  man's  equal,  brother,  and,  if 
need  be,  servant,  for  Christ’s  sake  who  loved  us 
all  and  gave  himself  for  all.  /b/Aes. 

This  is  the  marvellous  point  about  love,  that 
all  other  good  things  have  evils  yoked  with 
them  ; but  love  is  free  from  every  such  mis- 
chief. ITe  who  loves  will  guard  his  soul  from 
envy  and  anger,  from  jealousy  and  arrogance, 
from  vain-glory  and  evil  desire,  from  every  un- 
hallowed love,  and  every  moral  disorder.  He 
will  he  as  far  from  doing  any  evil  to  his  neigh- 
bors as  any  other  man  from  doing  evil  to  him- 
self. Consider  how  vast  a blessing  is  the  mere 
act  of  loving  ; how  much  cheerfulness  it  pro- 
duces, in  how  great  grace  it  establishes  the 
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soul.  Yea,  love  changes  the  nature  of  things, 
and  appears  with  all  blessings  in  her  hands, 
gentler  than  any  mother,  wealthier  than  any 
queen,  and  makes  difficult  things  light,  render- 
ing virtue  easy  and  vice  most  bitter,  lienee  it 
is  that  Paul  says  that  love  is  the  mother  of  all 
good  things,  and  prefers  it  to  miracles  and  all 
other  gifts.  We  seek  for  no  other  indication  of 
sovereignty  if  we  see  the  purple  and  the  dia- 
dem. So  when  a man  wears  the  diadem  of  love, 
that  is  enough  to  point  out  tne  thorough  dis 
eiple  of  Christ,  not  to  us  only,  but  also  to  the 
unbeliever.  For,  says  he,  “ bv  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another.’ ' So  that  this  sign  is  greater 
than  all  signs,  since  by  means  of  it  the  disciple 
is  recognized.  Chrysos'om. 

Christ  said  : Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law. 
Christ  found  men  working  their  passage  to 
heaven  by  keeping  the  Divine  commandments, 
and  the  one  hundred  and  ten  others  which  they 
had  manufactured.  Christ  told  them  that  if 
they  loved  they  would  do  these  tilings.  If  a 
man  loved  he  would  do  the  thing  which  the  Law 
required.  He  would  not  have  any  desire  to  do 
anything  different.  Taul  had  learned  this,  and 
so  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  1 Cor.  we  have 
the  snnimum  bonnm.  Paul  takes  this  up  in  three 
ways  m the  chapter,  lie  contrasts  it,  analyzes 
it,  and  diffuses  it.  It  is  contrasted  with  the 
things  men  loved  in  those  days.  Love  is  greater 
than  faith,  because  the  end  is  greater.  We  have 
faith  in  order  that  we  may  love.  Charity  is  but 
a part  of  love,  and  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part.  Love  is  greater  than  sacrifice  and  mar- 
tyrdom. 

We  find  by  analysis  that  love  is  a compound 
thing  like  light.  As  a man  takes  a prism  and 
lets  the  light  show  through  it  and  the  light  is 
broken  and  separated  into  elements,  so  we  can 
analyze  love  and  get  the  spectrum  and  elements 
of  it.  And  by  it  we  get  common  names  repre- 
senting ordinary  virtues  which  can  be  practised 
by  all.  The  nmo  names,  colors  of  the  spectrum 
of  love,  are  : Patience,  kindness,  generosity, 
humility,  courtesy,  unselfishness,  good  temper, 
guilelessness,  and  sincerity.  These  constitute 
the  supreme  gift— the  stature  of  the  perfect 
man.  They  relate  to  man  to-day,  not  to-morrow 
or  in  eternity.  Patience, 14  love  suffen  th  long,” 
represents  love  as  passive,  waiting  to  begin. 
Kindness  represents  love  as  active.  Christ’s 
time  was  largely  taken  up  m making  people 
happy.  There  is  but  one  greater  thing  than 
happiness,  and  that  is  holiness,  which  is  not  in 
our  keeping,  so  the  greatest  thing  we  can  do  is 
kindness.  After  these  things  have  been  done 


we  must  go  back  into  the  shade.  Generosity  is 
a part  of  love.  Love  is  not  puffed  up.  which 
shows  that  we  must  have  humility.  Love  does 
not  behave  itself  unseemly.  Politeness  has 
been  described  as  love  in  little  things.  4*  Love 
seeketh  not  her  own,”  and  therefore  is  unsel- 
fish. A man  prides  himself  on  standing  up  for 
his  rights,  but  he  should  give  up  his  own  if 
necessary.  There  is  no  happiness  in  having  or 
in  getting,  but  in  giving  and  in  serving  others. 
He  that  would  be  great,  let  him  serve,  and  he 
that  would  be  happy,  let  him  give.  Love  is  not 
easily  provoked,  and  a good  temper  is  requisite. 
It  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  if  a bad  temper  is 
an  infirmity  or  a misfortune,  but  it  is  not  a 
thing  to  smile  at.  It  is  a blot  on  our  otherwise 
perfect  life.  It  is  the  blackest  sin  and  is  a 
symbol  of  a want  of  love  at  the  bottom.  Tt 
shows  that  he  must  go  to  the  root  and  smother 
his  whole  nature.  How  can  a man  with  this 
lack  of  love  enter  the  kingdom  ? Guilelessness 
is  love  which  tliinketh  no  evil.  Courtesy  is  love 
in  society,  good  temper  is  love  restraining, 
guilelessness  is  love  believing,  and  sincerity, 
love  learning.  Guilelessness  is  the  virtue  for 
suspicious  people.  Love  does  not  rejoice  in 
this  or  that  issue,  but  in  the  truth.  The  great 
business  of  all  is  to  fit  these  things  into  charac- 
ter. You  must  learn  to  love.  There  is  a great 
opportunity  of  loving.  How  does  a man  be- 
come a good  artist,  or  a good  foot-ball  player, 
or  a good  sculptor— by  practice.  How  does  a 
man  become  a good  man— by  practice.  We  do 
not  train  the  soul  by  a different  method  than 
the  body.  Love  is  not  emotion  and  gush  ; it  is 
robust,  and  robustness  is  only  secured  by  prac- 
tice. Do  not  be  annoyed  at  the  obstacles  that 
you  find  in  your  work.  It  is  God's  method  of 
training  you,  and  every  stroke  is  making  your 
nature  Letter.  . . . How  do  you  learn  to  love  ? 
Love  is  governed  by  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
If  we  fulfil  the  condition  we  get  the  results. 
“ We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us.”  Be- 
cause he  first  loved  us  we  love  all  men.  Stand 
before  him  and  you  will  be  changed  into  his 
image.  Look  at  the  great  sacrifices  of  Christ 
and  his  life  of  love  and  you  must  love.  Drum- 
mond. 

Love  is  the  grand  principle  on  which  God  in- 
tends to  bind  all  worlds  in  harmony.  Ju  his 
government,  God  intends  that  this  principle 
shall  have  the  ascendency  and  shall  rule.  It 
will  hind  the  most  lofty  spirit  of  the  skies  to 
his  throne,  and  the  most  humble  among  the 
saints  on  earth  like  the  mighty  law  which 
binds  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  which  bids 
the  lioating  particle  of  dust  to  seek  the  centre. 
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Hail  this  love  been  always  shown,  there  -would 
have  been  no  sin,  no  crime,  no  war,  no  death. 

Barnes. And  as  love  is  the  fill  tilling  of  all 

law,  so  it  is  the  end  of  life  itself.  Whether  in 
the  calm  of  a quiet  life  or  amid  the  turbulence 
of  trying  scenes,  so  long  as  the  Divine  Law  of 
love  is  obeyed  happiness  is  an  ever-abiding 
guest.  The  heart  tilled  with  the  double  love, 
that  ot  God  and  one’s  fellow-man,  preserves  its 
whiteness  ; and  he  who  keeps  that  in  this  world 
need  have  no  fear  of  losing  it  in  any  other.  An. 
When  all  things  have  passed  away  love  re- 
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maineth.  Covet  that  and  give  your  life  for  it, 
and  you  have  the  character  which  i'aul  de- 
scribes, you  are  created  in  God’s  image.  Why 
do  yon  want  to  live  to-morrow  * 1 localise  you 

love  some  one.  There  is  no  other  tiling  to  hvo 
for  but  love.  To  live  is  to  love.  If  love  dies  a 
man  has  no  contract  with  life,  no  reason  to  live, 
and  he  dies— by  his  own  hand.  No  greater  mis- 
fortune ean  befall  a man  than  to  grow  old  un- 
loving andVmloved.  The  final  religious  testae 
the  great  assizes  is  not  liow  l have  lived,  but 
how  1 have  loved.  Prof.  Drummond. 


Section  111. 

MORAL  LAW  : TO  BE  LAID  UP  IN  THEIlt  HEARTS,  AND  TAUGHT  DILIGENTLY 
TO  THEIR  CHILDREN.  PHYLACTERIES,  INSCRIPTIONS  UPON  DOORPOSTS, 
AND  FRINGES,  AS  REMINDERS  OF  GOD’S  WORDS. 

Nu.  15  : 37-41.  De.  G : G-9,  20-25  ; 11  : 18-21. 

De.  0 G And  these  words,  which  I command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  upon  thine  heart  : and 

7 thou  slialt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 

8 down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a sign  upon  thine 

9 hand,  and  they  shall  be  for  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  the  door  posts  of  thy  house,  and  upon  thy  gates, 

De.  II  18  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your  heart  and  in  your  soul  ; and  ye 
shall  bind  them  for  a sign  upon  your  hand,  and  they  shall  be  for  frontlets  between 

19  your  eyes.  And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children,  talking  of  them,  when  thou  sit- 
test  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down, 

20  and  when  thou  risest.  up.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  door  posts  of  thine 

21  house,  and  upon  tliv  gates  : that  your  days  may  he  multiplied,  and  the  days  of  vour 
children,  upon  the  land  which  the  Loan  sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give  them,  as 
the  days  of  the  hc.-vens  above  the  earth. 

De.  6 20  Wlmn  thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time  to  come,  saying,  What  mean  the  testimonies, 
and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgements,  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath  commanded 

21  you?  then  thou  slialt  say  unto  thy  son,  We  were  Pharaoh’s  bondmen  in  Egypt  ; and 

22  the  Loan  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  with  a mighty  hand  : and  the  Lord  shewed  signs 
and  wonders,  great  and  sore,  upon  Egypt,  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  house, 

23  before  our  eyes  : and  he  brought  us  out  from  thence,  that  he  might  bring  us  in,  to 

24  give  us  the  land  whmli  be  sware  unto  our  fathers.  And  the  Lord  commanded  ns  to 
do  all  these  statutes,  to  rear  the  Lord  our  God,  for  our  good  always,  that  he  might 

25  preserve  us  alive,  as  at  his  day.  And  it  shall  be  righteousness  unto  us,  if  we 
observe  to  do  all  this  commandment  before  the  Lord  onr  God,  as  he  hath  com 
manded  us. 

Nu.  15  37  And  the  Lord  spake  not  > Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 

38  bid  them  that  they  make  them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments  throughout 
their  generations,  and  that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  each  border  a cord  of  blue  : 

39  and  it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a fringe,  that  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all 
the  commandments  of  tlit  Loan,  and  do  them  ; and  that  ye  go  not  about  after  your 

40  own  heart  and  your  owr-  eyes,  after  which  ye  use  to  go  a whoring  : that  ye  may 

41  remember  and  do  all  my  commandments,  and  be  holy  unto  your  God.  I am  the 
Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God  : I am 
the  Lord  your  God. 
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De.  6 : 6.  Tlicsc  Avords  shall  he 
upon  thine  heart.  l>e.  IB  : IS.  Lay 
up  these  iny  words  in  your  heart 
and  in  your  soul.  This  is  the  first  and 
fundamental  requirement  of  this  brief  series.  13. 

God's  words  must  be  laid  up  in  our  heart, 

that  our  thoughts  may  he  daily  conversant  with 
them,  and  employed  about  them,  and  thereby 
the  whole  soul  may  be  brought  to  abide  and  act 
under  the  influence  and  impression  of  them.  I 
This  immediately  follows  upon  the  law  of  iovinj  ' 
God  with  oil  our  heart ; for  they  that  do  so  will 
lay  up  Lis  Word  in  their  hearts,  both  as  an  evi- 
dence and  effect  of  that  love,  and  as  a means  to 
preserve  and  increase  it.  lie  that  loves  God 
loves  his  llible.  II. 

God's  words  ore  to  be  received  first  of  all  info  the 
heart.  It  is  when  individuals  receive  God's 
testimony  into  the  heart,  as  Lydia  did,  that  it  ( 
leads  to  a fitting  public  profession.  ” With  the 
heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,”  and  | 
then  “ with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto 
salvation. ” As  the  ark  received  the  tables  of 
the  Law,  so  the  heart  of  man  is  to  be  the  de- 
pository of  the  Divine  commandments.  Ethjar. 

Truth,  possession  the  heart,  beconus  the  fount 

of  oil  riijhtrous  principle.  As  the  pulverized  soil  is 
the  proper  home  of  seed,  so  the  heart  of  man 
is  the  proper  abode  of  truth.  On  stony  tablets, 
in  hooks,  or  in  speech,  it  is  only  in  transit  tow 
ard  its  proper  destination.  Received  and  wel-' 
coined  into  the  soul,  it  begins  a process  of 
blessed  activity  : it  vitalizes,  ennobles,  beauti- 
fies every  part  of  human  nature.  It  is  the  seed 
of  all  virtue  and  goodness-  the  root  of  immortal 
blessedness.  Truth  in  the  heart  is  translated 
into  righteousness  in  the  life,  and  righteousness 
makes  heaven.  No  enjoyment  can  be  perfect 
in  which  our  children  do  not  share  ; and  in 
sharing  our  joys  with  our  children,  we  multiply 
our  joys  beyond  all  arithmetical  measure.  Such 
days  of  consecrated  service  will  he  ” days  of 
heaven  upon  earth,”  Dories. 

Where  true  love  to  God  exists  in  the  heart,  it 
will  manifest  itself  in  a regard  to  his  will  and 
in  the  diligent  keeping  of  his  commandments. 
Hence  his  words  were  to  be  not  only  in  the 
memory  of  the  people,  hut  laid  upon  their  heart, 
that  they  might  be  ever  present  to  the  thonght 
and  will.  7 . They  were  also  to  be  inculcated 
upon  their  children,  and  to  he  the  subject  of 
conversation  on  all  fitting  occasions  between 
them,  the  members  of  their  household,  and  even 
their  casual  associates.  Thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  unto  thy  children  ; literally,  Thau 
shalt  sharpen  them  to  thif  children , impress  them 
upon  them,  send  them  into  them  like  a sharp 


weapon.  W.  L.  A. “ And  shalt  talk  of  them 

when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  best  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up.” 

These  words  weie  addressed  not  to  the  official 
repiesentatives,  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  Is- 
rael, but  to  the  whole  body  ot  the  people.  They 
enjoin  on  every  parent  or  head  of  a household 
the  duty  of  teaching  his  children  the  command- 
ments of  God.  And  this  teaching  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctive, positive,  diligent,  earnest,  oft-repeated, 
constant.  Very  many  directions  of  a similar 
import  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ; reappearing  also  in  the  New  ; where 
parents  are  required  to  biing  up  their  children 
in  the  nurtnre  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
)]’.  Adams. 

IK\  II  : 19.  Ic  slinll  tcncli  them 
your  ellililmi.  This  is  repeated  very  often. 
The  Jews  do  this  diligently.  As  soon  as  their 
children  are  capable  of  understanding  anything, 
they  make  them  carefully  read  the  holy  books  : 
and  instruct  them,  so  that  before  they  can  be 
called  youths  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
whole  Law  of  God.  In  this  they  shame  many 
Christians,  who  scarce  understand  as  much  of 
their  religion  when  they  are  men  and  women, 
as  the  Jews  do  of  theirs  when  they  are  mere 
children.  1!}>.  Patrick — —it  is  decreed  in  the 
Law  of  Moses  that  children  shall  be  taught  it  ; 
F|  and  to  this  day  the  child’s  first  accents  are  al- 
most formed  by  “the  holy  language,' ’ as  the 
Hebrews  emphatically  distinguish  theirs,  till 
they  acquire  the  hoi}'  language  itself,  at  least  by 
rote.  The  Law  of  Moses  inculcates  that  it 
should  form  the  subject  of  their  conversations, 

| walking  or  sitting  ; and  so  familiar  is  this 
l knowledge  to  the  Jewish  ear,  that  whenever 
; their  Law  is  quoted  in  conversation,  which  it 
| frequently  is,  it  is  usual  with  an  auditor  to 
| chime  in  with  the  close  of  the  passage,  like  a 
chant  often  repeated.  The  Pentateuch  is  de- 
, livered  bv  sections  corresponding  with  the  »Sab- 
| baths  of  the  year,  while  each  weekly  section  is 
■ further  subdivided  into  two  portions,  delivered 
I on  two  days  weekly.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  “Holy  Law”  has  been  twice  repeated. 
D'  Israeli. 

The  religious  education  of  children  is  God's 
way  of  perpetuating  vital  religion.  No  other 
agency,  of  the  Church  or  Sunday-school,  can 
relieve  the  parent  from  this  duty  or  compensate 
for  his  neglect  of  it.  This  education  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  painstakingly  and  systematically.  “ In 
thine  house,  when  thou  sittest,  when  thon  best 
down,  when  thou  risest  up,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way.”  Orr. Parents  are  em 
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phatically  enjoined  to  teach  (rod’s  truth  to  their 
own  children.  They  cannot  delegate  this  mat- 
ter altogether  to  others.  It  is  to  be  treated  ns 
of  paramount  importance.  It  is  a subject  to  be 
talked  of  at  all  times  as  no  other  subject  should 
be.  The  occasional  services  of  the  preacher, 
the  Sabbath  school  once  in  the  week,  will  never 
suffice.  The  world  has  the  Church  at  a prodig 
ions  ad  vantage  : six  days  against  one.  These 
are  things  to  be  taught  not  one  day  in  seven, 
but  every  day,  every  morning  and  every  even- 
ing, at  all  times,  with  utmost  diligence,  .bt. 

Parental  life  holds  a great  trust  in  charge,  to 
be  committed  to  those  who  shall  come  after  ; 
that  though  one  generation  passe th  away  and 
another  cometh,  there  may  he  no  break  in  the 
continuity  of  holy  thinking  and  living,  from 
age  to  age.  The  Hebrews  had  their  Law,  which, 
as  a revelation  from  God,  was  in  advance  of 
aught  possessed  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in 
which  was  couched  the  germ  of  larger  truth  that 
was  to  follow.  There  might  be  more  light 
thrown  upon  it ; there  was  never  to  be  a forfeit- 
ure of  it.  Hence  there  were  special  reasons  why 
parents  should  guard  it  intact  for  all  the  ages 
that  were  to  follow.  The  light  from  the  past  is 
to  he  handed  down  for  the  ages  to  come,  that 
sire  and  son  and  soil’s  son  may  rejoice  in  the 
same  God,  and  insure  a blessed  continuity  of 

holy  faith  and  consecrated  life.  0.  C. The 

most  sedulous  care  in  instructing  their  children 
in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 
and  in  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  founded, 
is  frequently  enjoined  upon  parents  throughout 
the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  Psalmist  also  speaks 
of  it  (Ps.  78:5-8)  as  a positive  institution 
among  his  people  : “ For  lie  established  a testi- 
mony in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a law  in  Israel, 
which  he  commanded  our  fathers,  that  they 
should  make  them  known  to  tlieir  children  : 
That  the  generation  to  come  might  know  them, 
even  the  children  which  should  be  born  : who 
should  arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children  : 
that  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not 
forget  the  works  of  God,  but  keep  his  command- 
ments : and  might  not  be  as  their  fathers,  a 
stubborn  and  rebellious  generation  ; a genera- 
tion that  set  not  their  heart  aright,  and  whose 

spirit  was  not  steadfast  with  God.”  Bush . 

In  these  words  of  the  Psalmist  the  duty  is  urged, 
partly  for  their  own  profit  (verse  7),  “ That  (hey 
might  set  their  hope  in  God . ” Acquaintance  with 
God’s  favor  will  encourage  their  faith  ; knowl- 
edge of  his  power  will  help  them  to  believe  his 
promise.  By  teaching  thy  children  God’s  ac- 
tions, thou  wilt  fix  them  the  faster,  aDd  they 
will  make  the  greater  impression  upon  thy  own 


| spirit.  A frequent  mention  of  things  is  the  best 
art  of  memory  : what  the  mouth  preacheth  often 
the  mind  will  ponder  much.  Besides,  it  limy 
work  for  thy  children’s  weal  ; the  more  they  be 
acquainted  with  the  goodness,  wisdom,  power, 
and  faithfulness  of  God  which  appeur  in  his 
works,  the  more  they  will  fear,  love,  and  trust 
him.  Swinnoek. 

He  whose  memory  is  rich  has  a song  for  every 
day  ; he  who  recollects  the  past  in  all  its  deliv 
eranees,  in  all  its  sudden  brightnesses,  in  all  its 
revelations  and  appearances,  cannot  be  terrified 
, or  chased  by  the  spirit  of  fear  : lie  lives  a quiet 
life,  deep  as  the  peace  of  God.  Can  Moses  sug- 
gest any  way  of  keeping  the  memory  of  God's 
providences  quick  and  fresh?  He  lays  down 
the  true  way  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  : 
Speak  about  them,  dwell  upon  them,  magnify 
them,  be  grateful  for  them.  What  a reproach 
to  those  Christians  who  are  dumb  ! How  much 
they  lose  who  never  speak  about  God  ! “ Then 

they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to 
another  : and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it, 
and  a book  of  remembrance  was  written.  . , , 
And  they  shall  be  mine,  saitli  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
in  that  day  when  I make  up  my  jewels.” 

IK\  0:  7 . TaBk  of  them.  The  very  word 
is  suggestive.  The  words  of  God  are  to  be  so 
thoroughly  in  our  hearts  as  to  become  part  of 
©nr  life  ; then  we  may  talk  about  them  with  the 
1 ease  of  conscious  mastery,  with  the  familiarity 
of  the  heart's  truest  friendship.  Keiigiou  is  not 
to  be  introduced  upon  State  occasions,  or  upon 
1 great  days,  or  even  upon  the  Sabbath  day  as  an 
, exclusive  period  of  time.  The  Word  of  God  is 
to  be  talked  about,  is  to  come  into  conversation 
as  if  it  had  a right  to  be  there,  to  elevate  the 
I speech  of  social  man,  to  give  gTace  and  dignity 
and  solemnity  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  day. 

J.  P. God's  words  are  to  he  the  shtple  of  home 

training.  The  children  are  to  be  taught  them  at 
home,  when  the  “home  school  ” is  gathered 
together.  God’s  words  are  also  to  be  the  staple 
I of  conversation  when  parents  and  children  are 
enjoying  their  saimters  together.  And  the  first 
thought  of  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night 
should  be  of  God’s  commandments.  In  this 
way  the  indoctrination  of  the  rising  generation 
is  to  be  secured.  Well  would  it  be  for  us  still 
if  these  old  Jewish  rules  were  practised.  . . . 
The  children  are  manifestly  meant  to  be  the 
companions  of  the  parents,  to  have  their  pa- 
rents’ society  at  home  aDd  abroad,  at  morning 
and  night.  The  mistake  made  by  many  parents 
is  not  making  themselves  simply  companion- 
| able.  It  is  companionship  that  determines  the 
| bent  of  children.  Edgar . 
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I>e.  ii  : 20-25.  Moses  told  Israel  that  ques- 
tions would  be  asked.  The  son  would  ask  of 
the  father  the  meaning  of  institutions,  statutes, 
and  judgments,  and  the  father  was  bound  to 
reply  to  the  son’s  natural  and  rational  inquiry. 
Such  is  onr  position  now.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  he  able  to  give  some  reason  or  explanation 
for  the  faith  and  the  hope  that  are  in  us.  We 
cannot  adopt  a better  reply  than  the  answer 
suggested  by  Moses.  No  originality  of  answer 
is  required.  The  leader  of  Israel  gave  the  only 
reply  that  will  stand  the  test  of  reason  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  time.  We  could  enlarge  the 
answer  which  Israel  was  to  give,  and  ennoble 
it.  We,  too,  were  in  a house  of  bondage.  That 
must  be  our  first  point.  Human  nature  had 
gone  astray.  The  great  cry  of  the  ages  was, 

“ There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one.”  The 
Christian  argument  starts  there.  All  Christian 
doctrine  is  founded  upon  that  one  fact,  or  bears 
direct  and  vital  relation  to  it.  We,  too,  could 
add  with  Israel,  that  human  nature  was  divinely 
delivered,  and  that  the  deliverance  was  attested 
by  many”  signs  and  wonders.”  We,  too,  had 
a Deliverer,  the  same  that  Israel  had  ; the  name 
of  our  Deliverer  is  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  born 
in  Bethlehem  ; he  proclaimed  himself  the  Son 
of  Man,  the  Son  of  God  ; he  looked  upon  the 
whole  lace  with  eyes  filled  with  tears  ; lie  tasted 
death  for  every  man  ; he  died  the  just  for  the 
unjust  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God  ; he  was 
crucified,  he  died  and  was  buried,  and  on  the 
third  day  lie  rose  again,  and  now  he  is  in  heav- 
en, our  Advocate  before  the  throne  ; his  wounds 
still  upon  him  as  historical  marks,  but  the  pain 
of  the  wounding  is  forever  gone.  That  is  onr 
answer  in  brief  and  imperfect  outline.  We, 
therefore,  stand  upon  this  historical  ground. 
J.  P. 

All  the  more  substantial  part  of  the  lines  of 
thought  here  indicated  is  unchanged  and  un-  ] 
changeable.  Christian  parents  are  inheritors 
of  the  truth  of  God  : they  hold  it  in  trust  for 
their  children  : they,  as  they  grow  up,  will  in- 
quire concerning  it  : its  historic  basis  is  the 
great  deliverance  effected  by  the  Lord  Jesus  : 
Christians  are  now  God’s  peculiar  people  : they 
are  redeemed  Hint  they  may  be  hoi}',  and  that 
in  holiness  they  may  train  succeeding  genera- 
tions : and  just  in  proportion  as  through  them 
loyalty  to  the  truth  and  to  God  is  leavening 
t heir  posterity,  are  they  bringing  honor  to  the 
cause  they  espouse.  Hebrews  were  to  be  con- 
servative. Christians  are  to  lie  also  aggressive.  ' 
We  are  to  be  “ the  light  of  the  world,”  and  '*  the  , 
salt  of  the  earth.”  By  the  light  of  God’s  love  | 
we  are  to  scatter  men’s  darkness,  and  by  the 


1 salt  of  God’s  truth  are  we  to  stay  its  corruption. 
And  just  so  far  as  our  nation  is  imbued  with 
righteousness  and  truth,  will  it  have  within  it 
the  guarantee  of  its  own  perpetuation.  C.  C. 

20.  Inquiry  is  the  king’s  highway  to  wisdom, 
and  who  dare  block  it  up?  God  loves  to  hear 
honest  inquiry.  To  afford  instruction  is  the 
delight  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  what  instruc- 
1 tion  will  be  valued  if  no  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
awake?  Some  questions  which  we  ask  can 
never  be  solved  ; they  are  beyond  the  range  of 
the  human  mind.  Some  questions  God  will  not 
answer,  because  they  are  vain  and  useless.  But 
honest  questions,  with  a view  to  practical  obedi- 
ence, God  delights  to  hear.  You  can  do  the 
young  no  better  service  than  encourage  their 
minds  to  inquire  after  religious  facts.  ” What 
mean  these  things ?’ ' I), tries. 

2tf,  2-1.  If  they  continued  faithfully  witness- 
ing for  God,  the  land  would  be  continued  to 
them  ; if  not,  they  would  have  to  quit,  and  give 
, up  the  possession  thereof  to  strangers.  This  is 
precisely  the  principle  on  which  God  governs 
i the  nations  now.  No  nation  can  preserve  itself 
in  being  by  any  other  policy  than  that  of  obedi- 
ence to  God.  Disloyalty  to  God  *and  the  right 
is  the  surest  possible  policy  of  decomposition. 

| C.  C. 

25.  Our  ri^liteousne^.  As  contrasted 
with  Pauline  sayings,  the  text  is  an  illustration 
I of  the  maxim,  “ On  the  outside  of  things  look 
I for  differences,  on  the  inside  for  likenesses.” 

Hare. The  form  is  that  of  the  Law,  the  spirit 

is  that  of  Christ,  whose  Gospel  is  the  key  to  the 
Law’s  utterances.  Here  is  a requirement  which 
believers  in  Christ  are  enabled  to  fulfil,  though 
imperfectly,  yet  acceptably.  The  utmost  that 
the  Jew  could  render  was  that  imperfect  hut 
sincere  obedience  which  is  still  the  mark  of  the 
true  believer.  The  believer’s  duty  is  to  render 
a perfect  obedience  ; his  privilege  is  that,  falling 
short  of  this,  his  sincere  though  faulty  obedi- 
ence will  be  graciously  accepted  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.  In  harmony  with  his  calling,  it  was  to 
be  the  Jew’s  aim  to  realize  the  righteousness 
which  the  Law  set  before  him.  But  in  his  in- 
ability to  do  this  the  weakness  of  the  Law  re- 
vealed itself,  and  in  contrast  with  this  weakness 
(Horn.  8 : 3)  is  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  enabling 
the  believer  to  triumph,  and  to  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  holiness,  the  end  of  which  is  everlasting 
life  (Rom.  (»  : 22).  This  also  is  a “righteous- 
ness of  faith,”  as  springing  from  faith,  and  ren- 
dered possible  through  it.  It  is  his  righteous- 
ness, yet  in  a deeper  sense  not  his,  but  Christ’s, 
for  it  is  the  work  of  Christ  living  in  him  (Gal. 
2 : 20).  It  is  not  the  ground  of  acceptance,  but 
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n result  of  it  ; not  a title  to  heaven,  but  a meet* 
ness  for  it.  It  is  itself  a gift  of  grace.  Orr. 

As  to  the  religious  instruction  ami  the  wor- 
ship of  tlie  people,  the  Mosaic  code  recognizes 
ami  perpetuates  the  ancient  patriarchal  form 
of  family  religion.  The  new  ritual  did  by  no 
means  supersede  that.  Except  in  providing  by 
the  institution  of  a Salilmth  the  time  needful 
for  religious  instruction,  and  in  distributing  the 
Levites  among  the  people  everywhere  as  relig- 
ious teachers,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  laws  of 
religion  given  by  Moses  seem  to  provide  no  sys- 
tems and  methods  of  religions  instruction  ; but 
left  that  to  the  ancient  custom  of  family  religion 
among  the  patriarchs,  and  to  the  good  sense  of 

the  people.  8.  U. The  Mosaic  Law  required 

that  the  greatest  pains  should  be  taken  to  mould 
the  minds,  the  principles,  the  habits,  and  man- 
ners of  the  young.  Parents  were  again  and 
again  commanded  to  teach  their  children  from 
infancj'  all  the  words  of  the  Law,  and  ail  Hie 
glorious  facts  of  their  national  history.  The 
whole  system  of  legislation  was  crowded  with 
commemorative  rites  and  festivals.  Into  the 
meaning  of  these  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
the  young  would  inquire,  and  it  was  ordained 
that  their  curiosity  should  he  satisfied  by  the 
explanations  of  their  sires.  The  Passover  re- 
minded them  of  the  wonders  of  the  exodo  ; the 
Pentecost  of  the  terrific  splendors  which  ac 
companied  the  giving  of  tlie  Law  , the  feast  of 
tabernacles  of  the  hardships  and  miraculous 
supplies  of  the  wilderness  ; and  the  monument- 
al heap  of  stones  at  Gilgal  of  the  standing  of 
the  waters  of  Jordan  upon  a heap  to  afford  a 
passage  to  their  forefathers.  E.  W. 

The  Law  requires  that  a holy  education  in  the 
fear  and  love  of  God  be  gWen  to  children. 
There  are  no  special  precepts  in  the  Law  with 
a view  to  this,  but  it  is  repeated  again  and  again 
with  great  emphasis,  that  the  Divine  deeds  in 
the  redemption  and  guidance  of  Israel,  and  the 
Divine  commands,  are  to  be  impressed  on  the 

children.  O. The  home  is  here  supposed  to 

be  a centre  in  which  the  conserving  forces  of 
truth  and  godliness  are  to  be  themselves  enn- 
served.  What  a profound  principle  Moses  here 
indicates— viz.,  that  a nation  will  be  good  or 
bad  according  to  its  home  life  ! Wonderful  ! 
that  an  infant  nation  should,  at  starting,  have 
this  truth  deep  graven  in  its  statutes— our  land 
will  be  as  our  homes  are  ! In  the  home,  our 
God  looks  to  the  parent  to  give  it  its  character, 
tone,  and  influence.  A child’s  religious  faith 
is,  in  a high  and  holy  sense,  to  be  chosen  for 
him  by  anticipation,  by  those  who  were  “in  I 
Christ  before”  him.  The  truths  are  to  be  in 


the  parents’  heart,  that  they  may  be  poured  out 
anew  from  thence  as  rivers  of  living  water, 
lienee  the  word  in  verse  7,  “ Thou  shult  sharpen 
them  ;v  coming  fresh  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  a 
living  soul,  they  are  to  be  pointed,  quick,  and 
breathing  truths.  Ily  a variety  of  ways,  the 
parent  is  to  see  his  child1*  spirit  early  saturated 
with  the  truths  of  God.  Thus  the  child  is /mn 
the  first  to  be  regarded  as  God's  child,  to  be 
trained  for  him.  lie  is  to  receive  God’s  Word 
through  the  avenues  of  eye,  ear,  intellect,  heart. 
Divine  truth  is  to  be  ever  before  him,  night  and 
day,  indoors  and  out.  Those  who  gave  him 
birth  and  who  love  him  best  are  to  mould  his 
young  life  for  God  ; he  is  to  grow  lip  as  the 
Lord's  rightful  possession,  with  the  view  of  his 
afterward  saying,  in  the  spirit  of  devout  surren- 
der, 4‘  1 am  the  Lord’s  !”  Whatever  was  essen- 
tial in  the  days  of  Moses,  in  the  training  of 
children  for  God  as  the  means  of  guarding  a 
nation,  is  not  less  needful  now.  The  wider  the 
range  of  human  learning  becomes,  the  more 
needful  it  should  he  rightly  directed  ; other- 
wise the  greater  the  attainment,  the  greater  the 
peril  ! C.  C. 

The  most  powerful  agency  for  the  promotion 
of  piety  and  for  the  diffusion  of  practical 
righteousness  is  the  household.  If  any  one 
doubts  it,  let  him  study  the  history  of  monas- 
ticism,  or  let  him  look  closely  into  the  life  of 
military  camps.  Religion,  of  necessity,  makes 
the  home  its  sanctuary  and  training  school. 
For  while  it  is  personal,  it  is  no  less  social.  It 
has  two  great  commandments,  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man.  They  cannot  be  severed.  And  so 
we  find  that  while  atheism  breaks  up  the  home, 
and  remands  the  children  to  the  care  of  the 
State.  Christianity  builds  up  the  home,  invests 
it  with  inviolable  sanctities,  and  makes  the  pa- 
rent a priest  of  righteousness.  The  Tropliet 
Malaclii  declares  that  God  ordained  monogamy 
as  the  law  of  the  household,  in  order  that  he 
uiight  secure  a godly  seed.  Polygamy  enervates 
and  brutalizes.  It  is  the  monogamous  races 
that  have  seized  the  leadership  of  the  world’s 
civilization.  What  the  cell  is  to  the  human 
body,  that  the  family  is  to  society.  Dthrends. 

The  standing  of  children  in  the  covenant  entails 
serious  obligations  on  the  parents.  (1)  Religious 
instruction.  The  children  had  not  been  person- 
ally at  Horeb.  They  had  not  seen  the  mighty 
works  of  God  in  Egypt  and  the  desert.  It  was 
the  duty  of  parents  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
history,  and  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties. 
(*2)  Religions  training , which  is  education  in  act, 
as  instruction  is  education  in  word.  (3)  Relig- 
ious example.  The  parent  is  to  be  one  who  loves 
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the  Lord  for  himself.  The  Word  is  to  be  in 
liis  own  heart.  Only  thus  will  ha  teach  with 
effect.  All  this  has  its  counterpart  in  the  duties 
of  Christian  parents.  The  standbnj  of  children  in 
the  covenant  entails  serious  obligations  on  the  chil- 
dren. Where  parental  duties  had  been  fulfilled, 
the  lsraelitish  child  was  under  the  most  sacred 
obligations  to  choose  and  adhere  to  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  and  to  serve  him  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed. There  was  in  this  no  interference  with 
freedom,  for  when  God  proposes  covenant  rela- 
tions to  a human  being,  while  it  .s  his  privilege, 
it  can  never  he  aught  else  than  Ins  duty  to  ae 
eept  them.  In  the  Christian  Church,  a like 
obligation  rests  on  the  children  of  believers. 
The  baptized  child  is  bound  to  serve  God,  and, 
if  properly  instructed,  it  cannot  evade  the  re- 
sponsibilities  thus  laid  upon  it.  Great  is  the 
guilt  of  a child  brought  up  in  a Christian  home, 
if  wantonly  it  apostatizes.  Orr. 

External  Remembrancers  of  Jehovah's  Words. 

S>4‘,  C : 7 5).  To  help  in  keeping  a sense  of 
religion  in  their  minds,  it  was  commanded  that 
its  great  principles  should  be  carried  about  with 
them  wherever  they  went,  as  well  as  meet  their 
eyes  every  time  they  entered  their  homes.  It  is 
probable  that  Moses  used  the  phraseology  in  the 
seventh  verse,  merely  in  a figurative  way,  to 
signify  assiduous,  earnest,  and  frequent  instruc- 
tion ; and  perhaps  he  meant  the  metaphorical 
language  in  the  eighth  verse  to  be  taken  in  the 
same  sense  also.  But  as  the  Israelites  inter 
preted  it  literally,  many  writers  suppose  that  a 
reference  was  made  to  a superstitious  custom 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  who  wore  jewels 
and  ornamental  trinkets  on  the  forehead  and 
arm,  inscribed  with  certain  words  and  sen- 
tences, as  amulets  to  protect  them  from  danger. 
These,  it  has  been  conjectured,  Moses  intended 
to  supersede  by  substituting  sentences  of  the 
Law  ; and  so  the  Hebrews  understood  him,  for 
they  have  always  considered  the  wearing  of  the 
Tephilini  or  frontlets  a permanent  obligation. 
With  regard  to  the  other  usage  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to,  the  ancient  Egyptians  liad  the  lintels 
and  imposts  of  their  doors  and  gates  inscribed 
with  sentences  indicative  of  a favorable  omen 
[ Wilkinson]  ; and  this  is  still  the  case,  for  in 
Egypt  and  other  Mohammedan  countries  the 
front  doors  of  houses — in  Cairo,  for  instance- 
are  painted  red,  white,  and  grern,  hearing  con- 
spicuously inscribed  upon  them  such  sentences 
from  the  Koran  as  “ God  is  the  Creator,”  “ God 
is  one,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.”  Moses 
designed  to  turn  this  ancient  and  favorite  cns. 
tom  to  a better  account,  aud  ordered  that,  in- 


) stead  of  the  former  superstitious  inscriptions,' 
. should  be  written  the  words  of  God,  persuading 
; and  enjoining  the  people  to  hold  the  laws  in 
perpetual  remembrance.  Jamieson. 

Do.  G : hi  ; B H : BS.  Kind  them  for  si 
1 upon  your  buiul,  as  frontlets  be- 
tween your  eyes.  He  desires  bracelets 
1 and  frontlets  to  be  made  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Law,  contrasting  doubtless  this  spiritual  orna- 
j ment  with  chains  of  gold,  as  much  as  to  say 
] that  they  would  more  properly  take  delight  in 
the  pious  recollection  of  the  Law  than  in  those 
i trilling  ornaments  which  attract  men’s  senses. 

: TheJews,  understanding  this  literally,  account- 
ed this  external  ostentation  a mark  of  holiness, so 
as  to  think  that  they  had  almost  done  all  they 
I needed  when  they  wore  the  Law  on  their  arms 
[ and  foreheads.  Calv. 

It  shall  be  for  a token  or  memorial  of  wlmt 
| God  did  for  your  forefathers  ; to  make  thee  as 
sensible  of  God’s  goodness  as  of  that  which 
thou  hast  in  thy  hand,  or  of  a thing  which  is 
continually  before  thine  eyes  The  Jewish  super- 
stition of  wearing  what  were  called  “ phylac- 
teries" took  its  rise  from  these  words.  Phylac- 
tery is  a word  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  prop- 
erly signifies  a preservative,  such  as  the  Pagans 
carried  about  them  to  preserve  them  from  evils, 
diseases,  or  dangers.  The  Jewish  phylacteries 
were  little  boxes,  or  rolls nf  parchment,  in  which 
were  written  certain  words  of  the  Law.  Patrick . 

The  Jewish  custom  originated  at  a timo 

(probably  after  the  return  from  Babylon)  when 
i Israel,  hy  its  traditions,  had  perverted  the  com- 

I mand  of  God  into  doctrines  of  men.  Gevl. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Jews  understood  and 
kept  these  commands  may  appear  in  their  prac- 
tice. They  wrote  the  following  four  portions  of 
the  Law  upon  slips  of  parchment  or  vellum  : 

| Sanctify  unto  me  the  firstborn  (Ex.  13  from  verses 
I 2-10,  inclusive).  Awl  it  shall  be  irhen  the  Lord 
shall  briny  thee  into  the  land  (Ex,  13  from  v.erses 
j 11-10,  inclusive).  Hear,  0 Israel , the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord  (l)e.  0 from  verses  4-0,  inclu- 
sive). And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  f ye  shall  hearken 
i ddbjcntUy  (De.  11  from  verses  13-21,  inclusive). 
These  four  portions,  covered  with  leather,  they 
tied  to  the  forehead  and  to  the  hand  or  arm . 
Those  which  were  for  the  head  (the  frontlets)  they 
wrote  on  four  slips  of  parchment,  and  rolled  up 
each  by  itself,  and  placed  them  in  four  compart- 
ments, joined  together  in  one  piece  of  skin  or 
1 leather.  Those  which  were  designed  for  the 
hand  were  formed  of  one  piece  of  parchment, 
the  four  portions  being  written  upon  it  in  four 
columns,  and  rolled  up  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  These  were  all  correct  transcripts  from 
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the  Mosaic  text,  without  one  redundant  or  de- 
ficient letter,  otherwise  they  were  not  lawful  to 
he  worn.  Those  for  Hie  head  were  tied  on  so 
as  to  rest  on  the  forehead.  Those  for  the  hand 
or  arm  were  usually  tied  on  the  left  arm  a little 
above  the  elbow,  on  the  inside,  that  they  might 
be  near  the  heart,  according  to  the  command 
(De.  0 : C).  These  phylacteries  formed  no  in- 
considerable part  of  a Jew's  religion  ; they  wore 
them  always  when  they  read  the  Law,  or  when 
they  prayed  ; and  hence  they  called  them  tephif- 
Hn , prayer-ornaments , oratories , or  incitements  In 
prayer.  In  process  of  time,  the  spirit  of  this 
law  was  lost  in  the  letter,  and  when  the  word 
was  not  in  their  mouth  nor  the  Law  in  their 
heart,  they  had  their  phylacteries  on  their  heads 
and  on  their  hands.  And  the  Pharisees,  who  in 
our  Lord’s  time  affected  extraordinary  piety, 
made  their  phylacteries  very  broad,  that  they 
might  have  many  sentences  written  upon  them, 
or  the  ordinary  portions  in  very  large  and  ob- 
servable letters.  A.  C. 

The  words  of  God  were  to  be  bound  for  a sign 
[a  memorial  or  directory]  upon  thine  band,  the 
instrument  of  acting,  and  to  be  as  frontlets  [fil- 
lets or  bands]  between  thine  eyes,  the  organs  of 
direction  in  walking  or  moving,  and  so  on  the 
forehead,  the  chamber  of  thought  and  purpose  ; 
and  they  were  to  inscribe  them  on  the  posts  of 
their  houses,  and  on  their  gates.  The  purport 
of  this  is  that  they  were  constantly  and  every- 
where to  have  these  commandments  of  the  Lord 
in  view  and  in  mind,  so  as  to  undeviatingly 

observe  them.  \V.  L,  A. God’s  words  are  to 

tu  kept  before  our  own  eyes  and  (he  eyes  of  others. 
This  seems  to  be  the  idea  about  the  frontlets 
between  the  eyes— in  this  way  others  had  the 
words  displayed  for  their  benefit  ; whereas  the 
placing  them  upon  the  hand  was  for  the  indi- 
vidual’s own  memorial  (ef.  Isa.  49  : 10).  So  the 
person  heartily  interested  in  God’s  Word  will 
make  arrangements  to  remind  himself  continu- 
ally of  it,  and  also  to  keep  it  before  the  minds 
of  others.  lieligion  thus  becomes  not  only  a 
constant  personal  experience,  but  a constant 
public  profession.  Edyar. It  is  also  intimat- 

ed that  we  must  never  be  ashamed  to  own  our 
religion,  nor  to  own  ourselves  under  the  check 
and  government  of  it.  Let  it  be  written  on  our 
gates,  and  let  every  one  that  goes  by  our  door 
read  it,  That  we  believe  Jehovah  to  he  God 
alone,  and  believe  ourselves  bound  to  love  him 
icith  all  our  hearts.  II. 

The  Jew  was  to  write  God’s  commandments 
on  the  door  posts  and  on  the  gates  of  his  house. 
The  household  was  thus  to  be  God’s.  House- 
holds need  conversion  just  as  individuals  do. 


W3 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  a religious 
household  and  a worldly  one  as  there  is  between 
a converted  and  an  unconverted  individual. 
The  direction  given  consequently  to  the  Jews 
covered  the  household  as  well  as  the  person, 
and  was  thus  perfect.  Edyar. 

Tt  seems  to  have  been  a custom  widely  nreva-  * 
lent  among  the  ancient  Eastern  peoples  to  carry 
about  their  persons  slips  of  parchment  or  some 
other  material,  on  which  were  written  sentences 
of  moral  or  religious  import  ; and  such  sentences 
they  were  also  wont  to  inscribe  on  conspicuous 
places  of  their  dwellings  ; images  still  to  he 
found  among  the  Moslems,  and  the  latter  of 
which  was  not  altogether  unknown  among  West- 
ern nations,  of  which  traces  may  still  be  seen  in 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  on  old  houses  in 
both  England  and  Scotland.  This  custom  orig- 
inated, probably,  in  a desire  to  have  the  senti- 
ments inscribed  always  in  mind  ; hut  for  the 
most  part  these  inscriptions  came  to  he  regarded 
as  amulets  or  charms,  the  presence  of  which  on 
the  person  or  the  house  was  n safeguard  against 
evil  influences,  especially  such  as  were  suiier- 

natural.  W.  L.  A. 

I 

Fringes  in  tlic  borders  of  garments 
and  upon  tlie  fringe  a rihfrnnd  of 
hlnc, 

Nu.  15  : 37-41. 

There  have  been  various  conjectures  as  to  the 
object  of  this  law.  The  most  probable  is  that 
the  “fringe”  was  intended  as  a sort  of  badge 
by  which,  as  well  as  by  circumcision  and  by  the 
fashion  of  their  beards  and  by  their  peculiar 
diet,  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  people.  Be  this  as  it  may,  much  super, 
stition  came  in  the  end  to  he  connected  with 
the  use  of  these  fringes.  The  Pharisees  are 
severely  censured  by  our  Saviour  for  the.  osten- 
tatious hypocrisy  with  which  they  made  broad 
the  “ borders”  of  their  garments.  Tirt.  Com. 

39.  It  is  plain  that  God  had  no  other  object 
but  to  exercise  the  Jews  in  constant  meditation 
upon  the  Law.  There  was  no  religion  contained 
in  the  fringes  themselves,  nor  had  that  material 
texture  any  value  in  itself  : but  since  men  are 
forgetful  in  the  cultivation  of  piety,  God  would 
by  this  aid  make  provision  for  their  infirmity. 
When  he  says  that  they  should  “ look  upon  it 
, and  remember,  * he  hints  that  they  have  need  of 
these  rudiments,  which  may  strike  their  out- 
! ward  senses  ; and  again,  that  unless  their  mem 
ory  was  kept  awake,  forgetfulness  would  steal 
upon  them.  But  it  is  added  that  God  has  no 
satisfaction  in  mere  knowledge,  but  demands 
serious  affections  and  practical  performance. 
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In  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  verse  he  requires  not 
only  that  their  sluggishness  should  he  stimu- 
lated but  their  wantonness  restrained.  When 
he  says  “ that  ye  seed*  not  after  your  own  heart,” 
lie  intimates  that  unless  God  should  restrain 
their  wandering  senses,  they  would  he  inclined 
to  all  superstitions  and  errors.  Calv, 


10,  41.  Very  plainly  and  impressively  is  the 
full  reason  of  this  peculiar  ordinance  empha- 
sized in  these  two  verses,  “ That  ye  may  re- 
member and  do  all  my  commandments,  and 
be  holy  unto  your  God."  “ 1 am  the  Lord  your 
God/"  B. 


Section  112. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  DIVINE  VOICE  UPON  TIIE  FEOrLE.  APPOINTMENT  OF  MOSES 

AS  MEDIATOR. 

Exodus  20  : 18-21.  De.  5 : 4,  5,  23-31. 

Ef.  20  18  And  all  the  people  saw  the  tbunderings,  and  the  lightnings,  and  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking  : and  -when  tbe  people  saw  it,  they  trembled, 

19  and  stood  afar  off.  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will 

20  hear  : but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people, 
Fear  not  : for  God  is  come  to  prove  you,  and  that  his  fear  may  be  before  you,  that 

21  ye  sin  not.  And  the  people  stood  afar  off,  and  Moses  drew  near  unto  the  thick  dark- 
ness where  God  was. 

l>e  5 4 The  Lord  spake  with  yon  face  to  face  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  (I 

5 stood  between  the  Lord  and  yon  at  that  time,  to  shew  you  the  word  of  the  Lord  : 
for  ye  were  afraid  because  of  the  fire,  and  went  not  up  into  the  mount  :) 

23  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  ye  heard  the  voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the  darkness, 
while  tbe  mountain  did  burn  with  fire,  that  ye  came  near  unto  me,  even  all  tbe  heads 

24  of  your  tribes,  and  your  elders  ; and  ye  said.  Behold,  the  Loud  our  God  hath  shewed 
us  his  glory  and  his  greatness,  and  we  have  heard  his  voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the 

25  fire  : wre  have  seen  this  day  that  God  doth  speak  with  man,  and  he  liveth.  Now 
therefore  why  should  we  die?  for  this  great  fire  will  consume  us  : if  we  hear  the 

20  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God  anymore,  then  we  shall  die.  For  who  is  thereof  all  flesh, 
that  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  living  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  tbe  fire,  as 

27  we  have,  and  lived?  Go  thou  near,  and  hear  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall  say  : 
and  speak  thou  unto  us  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall  speak  unto  thee  ; and  we  will 

28  hear  it,  and  do  it.  And  the  Lord  beard  the  voice  of  your  words,  when  ye  spake 
unto  me  ; and  the  Loud  said  unto  me,  I have  heard  the  voice  of  the  words  of  this 
people,  which  they  have  spoken  unto  thee  : they  have  well  said  all  that  they  have 

29  spoken.  Oh  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them,  that  they  would  fear  me,  and 
keep  all  my  commandments  always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and  with  their 

30  children  for  ever  ! Go  say  to  them,  Betnrn  ye  to  your  tents.  But  as  for  thee,  stand 

31  thou  here  by  me,  and  1 will  speak  unto  tliee  all  tbe  commandment,  and  the  statutes, 
and  the  judgements,  which  thou  shalt  teach  them,  that  they  ma}r  do  them  in  the 
land  which  1 give  them  to  possess  it. 


Effect  of  tite  1)ivine  Voice  upon  the  People. 

Ex.  20  : 18-21  De.  5 : I,  5,  23-20. 

Il\.  20  : 1S-2I.  This  narrative  is  amplified 
in  De.  5:23-31.  Thu  people  had  realized  tbe 
terrors  of  tbe  voice  of  Jehovah  in  tbe  utterance 
of  tbe  ter.  words  of  the  testimony,  and  they 
feared  for  their  lives.  Though  Moses  encour- 
aged them,  they  were  permitted  to  withdraw 
and  to  stand  afar  off,  at  their  tent  doors  (see 
De.  5 :30).  Clark. They  were  to  learn  by  I 


I experience  that  however  near  Jehovah  might 
i draw  to  them,  they  w'ere  not  in  a condition  to 
draw’  near  to  Jehovah,  but  still  needed  n medi- 
ator to  act  on  their  behalf.  Tn  the  terrors  of 
Sinai  there  w as  a representation  of  the  terrors 
which  the  holiness  of  God  always  has  to  an  un- 
holy man  ; in  other  words,  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Law  toward  tbe  sinner  by  whom  it  has  been 
transgressed.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ter- 
rors of  Sinai  there  was  a manifestation  of  mercy 
as  well  ; for  the  fire  of  holiness  did  not  appear 
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uncovered,  lint  hidden  in  a thick,  Muck  cloud  ; | 
and  even  unholy  Israel  learned  that  day,  “ that 
God  uiay  talk  with  man,  and  man  remain  alive” 
(De.  5:24).  K. 

The  element  of  terror  which  prevailed  in  the 
revelation  given  on  Sinai  was  the  true  type  of 
(he  aspect  of  the  Law  to  the  mind  of  sinful  man. 
Pure  and  holy  in  itself,  it  became  ” death,” 
when  proposed  as  the  condition  of  life  ; and  its 
great  purpose  was  to  reveal  lo  self-righteous  ; 
man  “ the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,”  that  he 
might  he  led  lo  receive  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ.  Thus  the  clouds  of  Sinai  did  not  cx 
hi  bit,  but  concealed,  the  true  glory  of  Jehovah. 

P.  S. The  mountain  of  Sinai  shows,  and 

God  through  the  mountain,  what  the  heart  feels 
when  the  Law  is  laid  open  to  it  and  it  is 
touched  by  tho  judgment  of  God.  Like  as  the 
Israelites  saw  lightning,  thunder,  smoke,  earth- 
quake, so  that  their  heart  stood  still  as  if  they 
should  now  die — they  had  no  other  image  than 
death  before  their  eyes— so  also  does  a heart  left 
to  itself  regard  God  as  an  executioner  and  jailer. 
None  other  than  Christ  can  raise  it  up,  whom 
I must  know  as  a friend  and  brother,  and  be  j 
able  to  say  to  God,  “ Lord,  l know  no  one, 
neither  in  heaven  nor  on  earth,  in  whom  I may 
have  consolation  and  confidence  than  thyself 
through  Christ,”  Luther. 

Christians  need  no  longer  stand  far  off  in  fear, 
like  Israel  at  the  foot  of  Horeb,  there  entreating 
that  he  may  no  longer  speak  to  them,  and  with 
the  secret  fear  within  their  heart  that  he  who 
has  seen  God  shall  die.  We  have  already  seen 
God  in  the  face  of  his  beloved  Son,  yet  our  life 
is  preserved  ; and  the  voice  of  God,  and  not 
of  man,  is  ever  calling  ns,  like  Closes,  to  draw 
near  to  him.  No  tables  of  stone  are  put  into 
our  hands,  but  God  is  still  establishing  his 
covenant  with  us  and  with  our  seed  forever 
more  : and  his  Law  is  written  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  mind  when  its  regeneration  is  begun. 
No  barrier  prevents  approach  to  his  high  throne  ; 
in  Christ  we  may  draw  near  with  confidence,  by 
faith  in  him.  Wherever  there  is  any  supplica- 
tion made,  the  Father  in  Christ  is  there,  as  near 
his  children  as  he  was  to  Moses  while  he  prayed  ; 
yea,  more,  wherever  in  your  heart  you  seek  the 
face  of  the  Infinite,  be  it  in  midst  of  toil  and 
weariness,  or  on  the  bed  of  rest  in  midst  of 
nature’s  calm  repose,  or  in  the  busy  whirl  of 
worldly  things — in  every  place  the  Eternal  One 
himself  is  near,  ready  to  address  kind  words  of 
comfort  lo  your  soul.  All  true  believers,  priests  ; 
and  every  priest  called  lo  draw  near  with  as 
much  confidence  as  Moses  did  : such  is  the  joy- 
ful message  which  the  Gospel  brings.  U<m  0, 
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Once  God  tried  the  expedient  of  speaking  to 
the  children  of  men  immediately , but  it  was  found 
that  they  could  not  hear  it,  it  rather  drove  men 
I from  God  than  brought  them  to  him,  and,  as  it 
proved  in  the  issue,  though  it  terrified  them  it 
did  not  deter  them  from  idolatry,  for  soon  after 
this  they  worshipped  the  golden  calf  ; let  us 
therefore  rest  satisfied  with  the  instructions 
given  us  by  *the  Scriptures  and  the  ministry  ; 
for  if  we  believe  not  them,  neither  should  wo 
be  persuaded  though  God  should  speak  to  us  in 
thunder  and  lightning,  as  he  did  from  Mount 
Sinai  ; here  that  matter  was  determined.  II. 

Upon  the  People’s  IIequest,  Approved  by  God, 

Moses  is  Appointed  Mediator  (De.  5 : 27-31). 

I>c.  5 : ‘27,  2$.  Moses  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  on  their  own  entreaty  that  he 
had  taken  on  him  to  he  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  God  and  them.  God  ap 
proved  (verse  28)  the  request  of  the  people,  be- 
cause it  showed  a feeling  of  their  own  unworthi- 
ness  to  enter  into  direct  communion  with  God. 
The  terrors  of  Sinai  had  done  their  work.  They 
had  awakened  the  consciousness  of  sin.  Espin. 

Jehovah  approved  of  the  people’s  words  ; and 
Moses  was  solemnly  appointed  hy  both  parties,  and 
recognized  henceforth  ns  the  mediator  of  the 
covenant.  In  this  capacity  he  receives  Jehovah’s 

further  commands.  Iv- -Moses  stood  bettceen 

i GW  and  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  and 
carried  messages  between  them  both  for  the* 
settling  of  the  preliminaries,  and  for  the  ex 
changing  of  the  ratifications.  Herein  Moses  was 
a type  of  Christ,  who  stands  between  GW  and  man , 
to  show  vs  the.  Word  of  the  Lord  : a blessed  Day's  - 
Man,  that  has  laid  his  hand  upon  us  both,  so 
that  we  may  both  hear  from  God  and  speak  to. 
him,  without  trembling.  H. 

The  whole  scope  and  design  of  the  occurrence 
show  that  no  soul  can  possibly  approach  this 
holy  anti  terrible  being  but  through  a mediator; 
and  this  is  the  use  made  of  this  whole  transac- 
tion by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  tho  He- 
brews (ch.  12  : 18-24).  A.  C. The  standing 

of  a redeemed  people  was  shown  even  at  Mount 
Sinai  to  be  not  of  legal  merit,  but  of  grace. 
When  the  tribes  of  Israel  fell  back  in  fear  at  the 
foot  of  the  mount,  Moses  drew  near  in  their 
behalf  as  a mediator.  When  they  sinned  and 
provoked  the  Lord  to  wrath,  Moses  pleaded  for 
them  — significant  type  of  the  mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant,  who  ever  lives  to  make  interces 
si  on  for  ns.  D.  F. 

In  his  perfect  self-abnegation,  in  his  patience- 
and  courage,  in  the  unwearied  fervor  of  hlsdn 
terecssions,  in  his  unswerving  fidelity,  zeal,  and 
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devotion,  Moses  illustrated  tlie  true  ideal  of  a 

mediator.  B. Moses  was  to  them  more  than 

ever  man  was  to  a nation  — their  deliverer  from 
the  most  crushing  bondage,  their  leader  through 
the  most  terrible  scenes,  wielding  in  their  be- 
half the  highest  powers  of  nature  and  gifts  of 
the  soul  - their  lawgiver,  their  prophet,  their 
advoeate  with  God.  In  every  strait  they  fled  to 
Moses  and  found  in  him  sympathy  and  relief. 
In  all  their  waywardness  and  rebellion  his  heart 
never  turned  from  them.  Long  ere  he  died,  his 
self-devotion  and  magnanimity  had  found  fit- 
ting acknowledgment,  and  he  had  taken  a place 
never  approached  by  any  other.  Jur. 

Moses  was  the  greatest  servant  of  the  Lord  in 
the  Old  Testament,  both  in  respect  to  his  nearer 
intercourse  with  the  Lord,  to  his  clear  and  com- 
prehensive revelation,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
acts  performed  by  him.  The  Founder  of  the 
new  and  eternal  covenant  (of  whom  Moses  was 
a type)  is  alone  worthy  of  greater  honor  than  he 

(Heb.  3 : 3).  fieri. God  k new  him  face  to  face, 

and  so  he  knew  God.  He  saw  more  of  the  glory 
of  God  than  any  (at  least)  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  ever  did.  He  had  more  free  and  frequent 
access  to  God,  and  was  spoken  to  not  in  dreams 
and  visions  and  shimberings  on  the  bed,  but 
when  he  was  awake  and  standing  before  the 
cherubims.  J>y  Moses  God  gave  the  Law,  and 
moulded  and  formed  the  Jewish  Church  ; by 
the  other  prophets  he  only  sent  particular  re- 
proofs, directions,  and  predictions.  The  last 
of  the  prophets  concludes  with  a eharge  to  re- 
member the  Law  of  Moses  (Mai.  4 : 4).  Christ 
himself  often  appealed  to  the  writings  of  Moses, 
and  vouched  him  fur  a witness,  as  one  that  saw 
his  day  at  a distance  and  spake  of  him.  But  as 
far  as  the  other  prophets  came  short  of  him,  our 
Lord  Jesus  went  beyond  him  ; liis  doctrine 
more  excellent,  his  miracles  more  illustrious, 
and  his  communion  with  his  Father  more  in- 
timate, for  he  had  lain  in  his  bosom  from  eternity , 
and  by  him  God  does  now  in  these  last  days 
speak  to  ns.  The  history  of  Moses  leaves  him 
buried  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  concludes 
with  the  period  of  his  government  ; but  the  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour  leaves  him  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majeshf  on  high . and  we  are  assured 
that  of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  t ad.  The  apostle,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  largely  proves  the  pre-eminence 
of  Christ  above  Moses,  as  a good  reason  why  we 
that  are  Christians  should  be  obedient,  faithful, 
and  constant  to  that  holy  religion  which  we 
make  profession  of.  God,  by  his  grace,  make 
uh  all  so  ! H. 

Where  shall  we  fiud  equal  d i.dnterestedness 


'to  that  which  Moses  manifested?  Without 
j earthly  reward  of  any  sort,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
he  lived  for  forty  yenrs,  not  to  serve  himself, 
but  to  serve  the  tribes  ; and  he  did  so  out  of  re- 
i gard  to  Jehovah.  Even  when  he  had  it  in  his 
1 offer  to  be  made  himself  the  founder  of  a great 
j nation  if  he  would  give  up  pleading  their  cause, 
j he  nobly  refused  to  turn  against  them  ; and  he 
I grounded  his  refusal  on  his  solicitude  for  the 
honor  of  the  Lord  himself.  So  wre  tind  that  his 
piety  was  the  source  of  his  disinterested  patriot- 
ism. W.  M.  T. AH  that  is  told  of  him  indi- 

cates a withdrawal  of  himself,  a preference  of 
the  eanse  of  his  nation  to  his  own  interests, 
which  makes  him  the  most  complete  example  of 
Jewish  patriotism.  He  joins  his  countrymen  in 
their  degrading  servitude.  He  forgets  himself 
to  avenge  their  wrongs  lie  desires  that  his 
brother  may  take  the  lead  instead  of  himself. 
He  wishes  that  not  he  only,  but  all  the  nation, 
were  gifted  alike  : “ Enviestthou  for  my  sake?” 
When  the  offer  is  made  that  the  people  should 
be  destroyed,  and  that  he  should  be  made 
i “ a great  nation,”  he  prays  that  they  maybe  for- 
I given  if  not,  blot  me,  I pray  thee,  out  of  thy 
book  which  thou  hast  written.”  His  sons  were 
not  raised  to  honor.  The  leadership  of  the 
people  passed,  after  his  death  to  another  tribe. 
In  the  books  which  bear  his  name,  Abraham, 
and  not  himself,  appears  as  the  real  father  of 
the  nation.  In  spite  of  his  great  pre-eminence, 
they  are  never  ‘ ' the  children  of  Moses.”  P.  S. 

What  was  the  motive  of  such  a life?  Who 
can  explain  the  inward  and  all  moving  force  ? 
We  must  wait  for  the  key-word  until  we  eome  to 
the  most  eloquent  epistle  in  the  New  Testament. 
How  is  Moses  accounted  for  by  the  writer  of  the 

' Epistle  to  the  Hebrews?  “ By  faith  Moses 

Faith  eould  tind  a way  through  the  wilderness  ; 
faitli  could  build  a sanctuary  in  the  desert  ; 
j faith  could  carry  a great  household  of  rebellions 
I children  through  dangerous  places  ; faith  could 
) see  Canaan  with  closed  eyes,  and  awaken  imag 
illation  to  sing  to  adequate  music  the  delights 
of  that  promised  country.  J.  P. 

I No  one  can  study  the  history  of  Moses  with- 
^ out  learning  that  the  head-spiings  of  true  great- 
, ness  and  efficiency  lie  far  away  up  out  of  the 
sight  of  one’s  fellows,  and  are  to  be  filled  and 
fed  by  lonely  study  ings  and  solitary  musings, 
communings  with  one’s  own  heart,  with  God, 
with  nature,  and  with  all  those  questions  w’hich 
l any  education  worthy  of  the  name  suggests. 
The  noblest  life  is  thus  the  outcome  of  that  of 
which  no  biographer  can  take  cognizance.  It 
is  trne  of  it,  as  the  Psalmist  says  of  the  body, 
that  it  is  “ made  in  secret  and  the  eonsola- 
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tion  of  each  earnest  worker  is  that,  though  for 
the  time  he  may  seem  to  himself  to  he  groping 
blindly  like  one  in  the  dark,  God  has  been 
superintending  and  shaping  all,  so  that  at  length 
he  can  say,  “ Thine  eyes  did  see  it,  while  yet 
imperfect  ; and  in  thy  book  it  was  all  written, 
what  days  it  should  be  fashioned,  while  as  yet 
there  was  none  of  it.” 

How  clearly  does  all  this  appear  in  Moses  ! 
Each  of  the  two  former  sections  of  his  life  gave 
its  own  contribution  to  the  last,  with  its  glori 
ous  time  of  harvest  and  achievement.  His 
eighty  years  of  preparation,  though  little  is  said 
about  them,  were  not  lost  ; for,  when  he  came 
to  his  life-work,  that  lifted  into  itself  and  util- 
ized everything  that  had  gone  before.  As  the 
eloquent  Bishop  Wilberforce  has  said,  “ The 
sage,  learned  in  all  Egyptian  lore  ; the  great 
soul,  mighty  in  word  and  deed  ; the  deep  phil- 
osophic intellect,  furnished  with  all  transmitted 
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wisdom,  trained  in  all  school  subtleties,  prac 
tised  by  the  oft  handling  of  State  affairs,  ripened 
into  mellowness  by  solitude,  nature,  and  self- 
converse— these  remained  ; but  on  them  all  had 
passed  a mighty  change,  . . . transmuting  the 
earthly  into  the  heavenly,  raising  the  intellec 
tual  into  the  spi ritual,  making  the  man  of 
power  into  the  man  of  God,  the  noble  philo- 
sophic patriot  into  the  prophet  of  the  Lord.” 
W.  M.  T.  ' 

This  Moses,  humble  in  refusing  so  great  a 
service  ; resigned  in  undertaking,  faithful  in 
discharging,  unwearied  in  fulfilling  it  ; vigilant 
in  governing  his  people,  resolute  in  correcting 
them  ; ardent  in  loving  them,  and  patient  in 
bearing  with  them  ; the  intercessor  for  them 
with  the  God  whom  they  provoked,  this  Moses 
— such  and  so  great  a man— we  love,  and  ad- 
mire, and,  so  far  as  may  be,  imitate.  Augus* 
I tine. 


Section  113. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  COVENANT  : INTRODUCTION  {Ex.  20  : 22-2 6)  ; THE  JUDGMENTS 
\Ec.  21  ; 1 to  23  : 10)  ; CONCLUSION  PROMISES  AND  WARNINGS  {Ex.  23  : 20-33). 

Ex.  ‘20  22  A NT>  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Thus  thou  shalt  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 

23  Ye  yourselves  have  seen  that  I have  talked  with  you  from  heaven.  Ye  shall  not  make  other 

24  gods  with  me  ; gods  of  silver,  or  gods  of  gold,  ye  shall  not  make  unto  you.  An  altar  of  earth 
thou  shalt  make  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  thy  peace 
offerings,  thy  sheep,  and  thine  oxen  : in  every  place  where  I record  my  name  I will  come  unto 

25  thee  and  I will  bless  thee.  And  if  thou  make  me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shall  not  build  it  of 

26  hewn  stones  : for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  polluted  it.  Neither  shalt  thou 
go  up  by  steps  unto  mine  altar,  that  thy  nakedness  he  not  discovered  thereon. 

21  1 Now  these  are  the  judgments  which  thou  shalt  set  before  them. 

[The  “ judgments”  embrace  Ex.  21  : 2 23  : 10.] 

23  20  Behold,  I send  an  angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  by  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into 

21  the  place  which  I have  prepared.  Take  ye  heed  of  him,  and  hearken  unto  his  voice  ; pro 

22  yoke  him  not  : for  he  will  not  pardon  vour  transgression  ; for  my  name  is  in  him.  But  if 
thou  shalt  indeed  hearken  unto  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  1 speak  ; then  I will  be  an  enemy 

23  unto  thine  enemies,  and  an  adversary  unto  thine  adversaries.  For  mine  angel  shall  go  beforo 
thee,  and  bring  thee  in  unto  the  Amorite,  and  the  Ilittite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Canaan- 

24  ite,  the  Hivite,  and  tile  Jebnsite  : and  I will  cut  them  off.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  their 
gods,  nor  serve  them,  nor  do  after  their  works  : but  thou  shalt  utteily  overthrow  them,  and 

25  break  in  pieces  their  pillars.  And  ye  shall  serve  the  Lord  your  God,  and  he  shall  bless  thy 

26  bread,  and  thy  water  ; and  I will  take  sickness  away  from  the  midst  of  thee.  There  shall 

27  none  east  her  young,  nor  be  barren,  in  thy  land  : the  number  of  thy  days  1 will  fulfil.  T will 
send  my  terror  before  thee,  and  will  discomfit  all  the  people  to  whom  thou  shalt  come,  and  I 

28  will  make  all  thine  enemies  turn  their  backs  unto  thee.  And  I will  send  the  hornet  before 

29  thee,  which  shall  drive  ont  the  Hivite,  the  C’anaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  from  before  thee.  I 
will  not  drive  them  out  from  before  thee  in  one  year  ; lest  the  land  become  desolate,  and  the 

30  beast  of  the  field  multiply  against  thee.  By  little  and  little  I will  drive  them  ont  from  before 

31  thee,  until  thou  be  increased,  and  inherit  the  land.  And  I will  set  thy  border  from  the  Red 
Sea  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  Philistines,  and  from  the  wilderness  unto  the  River  : for  I will 
deliver  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into  your  hand  ; and  thou  shalt  drive  them  out  before 

32  thee.  Thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  with  their  gods.  They  shall  not  dwell 
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33  in  thy  land,  lest  they  make  thee  sin  against  n 
a snare  unto  thee. 

At  the  earnest  cry  of  the  people,  Moses  had  | 
heen  appointed  as  mediator  between  Jehovah 
an<]  Israel.  And  now,  as  the  next  duty  in  older, 
came  the  ratification  of  that  covenant,  whose 
conditions  had  been  proposed  by  God  himself 
to  his  people  in  the  Ten  Commandments.  But 
before  the  people  could  intelligently  pledge 
themselves  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  some  more  specific  directions  should 
be  given  respecting  their  worship  of  God  and 
their  conduct  toward  each  ollmr.  Hence,  we 
have  in  these  chapters  (21)  :22  to  23  : 33)  an  out- 
lined summary  of  the  more  important  injunc- 
tions and  ordinances,  given  to  Moses  in  “ the 
thick  darkness  where  God  was”  (20  : 21).  These 
k“  words  and  judgments’ ' (21  : 1)  consist  mainly 
of  precepts  respecting  the  true  spirit  and  method 
of  worship  and  the  solemn  commemorative 
feasts,  and  laws  bearing  upon  personal  rights 
and  duties  in  various  civil  and  social  relations, 
and  upon  injuries  or  wrongs  incident  to  these 
relations.  These  specific  instructions  and  stat- 
utes were  in  effect  practical  applications  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  so  served  as  a suffi- 
cient preliminary  exposition  of  those  command 
men tn.  In  their  selection  they  fully  and  fairly 
interpreted  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  whole 
subsequent  legislation.  Thus  they  were  fitted 
to  their  design  in  furnishing  a fuller  basis  for 
more  intelligent  action  in  the  solemn  ceremonial 
now  impending,  the  formal  ratification  of  Je- 
hovah’s covenant  with  his  people. 

(Note — As  the  great  body  of  these  statutes 
(Ex  21  :2  to  23  : 19),  specifically  termed  ‘‘  the 
juihpmids,"  are  subsequently  re  enjoined  with 
greater  fulness,  it  accords  with  our  plan  to  de- 
fer a detailed  exposition  to  their  orderly  place 
in  the  general  arrangement.]  B. 

The  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

In  Ex\  24  :4  it  is  said,  “ Moses  irrote  all  the  words 

of  the  Lord  and , verse  7,  ;i  He  to  ok  the  hook 

of  the  covenant 

The  book  written  by  Moses  and  called  the 
book  of  the  covenant,  because  the  great  cove- 
nant at  Sinai  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  it 
(24:3),  is  also  culled  the  greater  book  of  the 
covenant  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
little  book  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  31  : 27).  This 
book  contained  “ all  the  words  and  all  the  judg- 
ments’* (21  :1)  which  lmd  just  been  given  to 
Moses  iu  the  mount  (2t:3).  “The  words” 
certainly  embrace  E\\  20  : 22  20  and  23  : 20-33, 
the  L i trod  action  and  ('nnelnston  of  the  book. 
Some  have  maintained  that  the  ten  words  of  the 


e : for  if  thou  serve  their  gods,  it  will  surely  b® 

tables  should  likewise  be  included.  “ The  judg- 
ments” embrace  21  23  : 19,  in  accordance  with 
the  title  21  : 1 : “ These  are  the  judgments 
which  thou  shalt  set  before  them  ” Briggs. 

The  context  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
may  identify  this  series  with  what  was  written 
by  Moses  in  the  book  called  the  book  of  the 
covenant,  and  read  by  him  in  the  audience  of 
the  people  (see  24  :4,  7).  There  has  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  compass  of  mat- 
ter  contained  in  this  book.  But  the  weight  of 
authority  is  in  favor  of  its  comprising  the  last 
five  verses  of  ch.  20,  with  ch.  21,  22,  23.  In 
whatever  way  these  laws  may  have  originated, 
as  they  are  here  brought  together,  the}'  are 
clearly  enforced  by  Jehovah  as  conditions  of 

conduct  for  the  covenanted  people.  Hark. 

Whether  the  book  of  the  covenant  contained 
the  Decalogue  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  was  understood  to  rest  upon  the  tables 
of  stone  as  its  rock  foundation.  But  “ the  book 
of  the  covenant,”  as  distinguished  from  the 
tables  of  stone,  begins  with  these  words  in  the 
twenty-second  verse  of  the  twentieth  chapter  : 
“ Ye  have  seen  that  1 have  talked  with  yon  from 
heaven  and  extends  to  the  close  of  the 
twenty-third  chapter.  J.  M.  G. 

In  the  book  of  the  covenant,  drawn  up  as  the 
preliminary  basis  of  the  union  to  be  cemented 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel,  it  would  have  been 
clearly  out  of  place  to  introduce  in  detail  the 
whole  ceremonial  of  worship  which  was  subse- 
quently established  as  the  outgrowth  and  proper 
expression  of  this  union.  Accordingly  it  com- 
prises first  and  mainly  regulations  regarding 
the  relation  of  man  to  man,  conceived  in  tlie 
spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  and  then  in 
the  briefest  possible  compass  directions  respect- 
ing firstlings  and  first-fruits,  the  Sabbath  and 
the  annual  feasts— that  is  to  say,  oblations  and 
sacred  times,  as  the  culminations  of  that  out- 
ward and  formal  service  in  which  the  people’s 
homage  toward  God  was  to  manifest  itself.  W. 

H.  G 'fhe  difference  between  the  first  group 

of  laws  (which  is  found  in  the  book  of  the  cove- 
nant) and  the  subsequent  groups  which  were 
based  upon  it  is  this  : the  former  laid  down  the 
conditions  on  which  the  covenant  was  to  be 
concluded,  and  the  basis  of  tlie  theocratical 
constitution  : tlie  latter  contained  their  further 
development,  especially  in  a liturgical  point  of 
view.  The  first  group  related  to  sueh  depart- 
ments of  life  as  embraced  the  most  general  and 
fundamental  features  of  the  theocratic*  d common 
wealth . It  contained  laws  that  equally  affected 
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the  whole  nation  and  every  individual  belong  ' 
ing  to  it  ; whereas  the  following  groups  related 
to  more  special  departments  of  life  and  worship, 
and  contained  commandments,  the  observance 
of  which  depended  upon  the  sanctuary  which 
was  not  yet  erected,  and  the  existence  of  a 
priesthood  that  had  not  yet  been  instituted.  K. 

Introduction  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

Alt.  20  : 22-20. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  as  the 
commencement  of  the  book  of  the  covenant 
than  these  regulations  for  public  worship. 

Clark. They  contain  a general  outline  of  the  ! 

mode  of  worship,  especially  guarding  its  purity  J 
and  simplicity.  The  outline  was  afterward  to 
be  filled  up  in  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  taher 
uncle  and  its  services  ; but  in  the  book  of  tbe 
covenaut  there  were  only  the  leading  principles 
which  were  to  govern  and  guide  the  people  in 
their  acts  of  worship.  J.  M.  G. 

22.  Tlic  Lord  »ai<I  mito  Moses. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  verse  con 
tains  the  ground  and  reason  of  the  prohibition 
in  the  next  ; but  the  exact  chain  of  sequence 
which  connects  the  two  together  is  not  perfectly 
obvious  from  the  face  of  the  narrative.  But 
upon  referring  to  the  parallel  passage  (Lie. 

4 : 14-10),  where  a more  detailed  account  is 
given,  we  seem  to  he  furnished  with  a clew  to 
the  connection.  “ And  the  Lord  commanded 
me  at  that  time  to  teach  you  statutes  and  judg-  j 
ments,  that  ye  might  do  them  in  the  land 
whither  ye  go  over  to  possess  it.  Take  ye  there- 
fore good  heed  unto  yourselves  (for  ye  saw  no  1 
manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord 
spake  unto  you  in  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  ' 
fire)  ; lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you 
a graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the 
likeness  of  male  or  female.”  Bask — -2!J.  He 
had  given  them  sufficient  demonstration  of  his 
presence  among  them  ; they  needed  not  to  make  I 
images  of  him,  as  if  he  were  absent.  Besides, 
they  had  only  seen  that  he  talked  with  them,  | 
they  had  seen  no  manner  of  similitude,  so  that  ' 
they  could  not  make  any  image  of  God  ; and  his 
manifesting  himself  to  them  only  by  a voice,  1 
plainly  showed  them  that  they  must  not  make  j 
any  such  image,  but  keep  up  their  communion  I 
with  God  by  his  Word.  H. 

21,  All  Altar.  The  prohibition  to  make* 
any  image  of  God  is  designed  to  introduce  the 
permission  or  injunction  to  make  an  altar  to 
him.  The  only  outward  thing  in  the  salvation 
of  the  soul  is  the  atonement.  The  necessity  of 
propitiation  is  accordingly  symbolized  in  the  I 
altar.  The  mere}’  of  God  needs  no  type,  and 
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has  its  place  in  the  proclamation  on  Sinai.  The 
propitiation,  which  makes  way  for  his  mercy  to 
ihe  penitent  sinner  bv  satisfying  his  justice, 
has  its  type  in  tbe  altar  and  the  sacrifice  thereon. 
This  special  provision  for  the  salvation  of  sin 
ners,  though  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  tbe  ten 
words,  yet  forms  the  main  substance  of  all  that  os 
shadowed  forth  m the  whole  ceremonial  Lair.  It, 
therefore,  ,comes  in  here  as  the  necessary  ante 
cedent  of  all  acceptable  approaching  to  God  and 
walking  with  him.  The  word  altar  connects 
Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel  with  Noah  and 

his  rescued  family.  M. In  nil  plaices 

wliere  I record  my  name.  Wherever  T 
am  worshipped,  whether  in  the  open  wilder- 
ness, at  the  tabernacle,  the  temple,  the  syn- 
agogues, or  elsewhere.  I icill  come  unto  thee,  and 
bless  thee.  These  Words  are  precisely  the  same 
in  signification  with  those  of  our  Lord,  lor 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name , 
there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them.  And  as  it  was 
Jesus  who  was  the  angel  that  spoke  to  them  in 
the  wilderness  (Acts  7 : 38),  from  the  same  mouth 
this  promise  in  the  Law  and  that  in  the  Oosjnl 

proceeded.  A.  C. So  that  wherever  God’s 

people  meet  in  his  name  to  worship  him,  he  will 
be  in  the  midst  of  them  : be  will  honor  them  with 
his  presence,  and  reward  them  with  the  gifts  of 
his  grace  ; there  he  will  come  unto  them,  and 
will  bless  them,  and  more  than  this  we  need 
not  desire  for  the  beautifying  of  our  solemn  as- 
semblies. H. 

This  command  prescribes  tbe  material  out  of 
which  the  Divine  altar  should  be  constructed, 
the  earth,  the  natural  soil  of  the  ground.  It 
mentions  the  two  kinds  of  sacrifices,  both  prim- 
itive and  pre  Mosaic,  which  might  be  made 
upon  it  : whole  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings.  Many  different  altars  are  contem- 
plated. These  places  for  the  erection  of  altars 
were  indicated  by  Divine  selection.  The  record- 
ing of  the  Divine  name  is  such  a selection.  This 
was  done  in  the  olden  times  b}r  Theophanies. 
The  Denteronomic  expression  12  : 5,  is  “ which 
Jehovah  will  choose  to  put  his  nname  there 
and  12  : 11,  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there. 
25.  The  native  rock  or  natural  stones  were  al 
lowed  for  use  in  altar  building  as  well  as  tbe 
natural  soil  of  tbe  ground,  only  they  must  re- 
main in  their  natural  condition.  No  tool  could 
he  used  upon  them.  Briggs. 

I understand  this  of  the  altars,  which  either 
in  the  desert  or  elsewhere  should  be  built,  be- 
fore the  choice  of  the  perpetual  place  had  hern 
manifested  to  them.  God  would  have  them 
built  of  earth  that  they  might  fall  down  of  them 
selves,  and  that  no  trace  of  them  might  remain 
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After  the  departure  of  the  people  ; but  if  stones 
were  used,  he  forbade  their  being  fitted  together 
in  a permanent  structure,  but  would  have  them 
thrown  rough  and  unpolished  into  a heap,  lest 
their  appearance  should  entice  posterity  to 

superstition.  <Uh\ The  heathens,  who  imi 

tated  the  rites  of  the  true  God  in  their  idola- 
trous worship,  made  their  altars  very  high  ; 
whence  they  derived  their  name  alturia f uVars — 
t e.,  very  high  or  elevated  places;  which  they 
built  thus  partly  through  pride  and  vainglory, 
and  partly  that  their  gods  might  the  better  hear 
them,  lienee  also  the  h\<jh  ]>h«rs  or  idolatrous 
altars,  so  often  and  so  severely  condemned  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  God  therefore  ordered 
7/us  al tins  to  be  made.  (1)  either  of  simple  turf, 
that  there  might  be  no  unnecessary  expense, 
and  that  they  might  be  no  incentives  to  idolatry 
from  their  costly  or  curious  structure,  or  (2)  of 
vnhttrn  stone,  that  no  images  of  animals  or  of 
the  celestial  bodies  might  be  sculptured  on 
them,  as  was  the  case  among  the  idolaters,  and 
especially  among  the  Egyptians,  as  several  of 
their  ancient  altars  which  remain  to  the  present 
day  amply  testify  ; which  altars  themselves  and 
the  images  carved  on  them  became  in  process 
of  time  incentives  to  idolatry,  and  even  objects 
of  worship.  A.  C. 

The  altar  in  the  fore  court  of  the  tabernacle 
was  made  of  wood,  with  wooden  staves  overlaid 
with  brass,  the  interior  of  the  framework  being 
filled  with  earth.  The  altar  in  Solomon’s  temple 
was  entirely  of  brass  (2  Cli.  4 : 1).  After  the 
captivity,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
as  we  learn  {1  Mac.  4 : 45,  47),  the  altar  in 
the  temple  was  of  unhewn  stones,  probably  be- 
cause, without  express  Divine  command,  they 
did  not  wish  to  depart  from  the  command  here 
given.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  altar  in 
Herod’s  temple,  l’roperly  every  altar  ought  to 
have  been  made  of  earth,  and  the  wood  or  brass 
plates  were  only  tile  framework  into  which  the 
earth  was  heaped,  if  it  was  made  of  stones, 
these  must  be  unhewn,  that  they  might  resemble 
earth  as  much  as  possible.  bV ri 

The  sanctity  of  the  altar  was  also  main- 
tained by  tbe  prohibition  of  any  exposure  of 
the  person  there,  even  such  us  might  arise  in 
the  use  of  stairs.  Jlrh/js. 

Tub  Judgments  (Ex.  20  : 2 to  Ex.  23  : 10). 

Ex.  21  ; 9.  Those  are  111©  judg- 
ments. The  next  division  contains  “ the 
judgments,”  as  they  are  called,  regulating  the 
civil  relations  to  each  other  of  the  members 
of  the  Hebrew  common  wealth  (21  : 1-23  : ID).  ] 


These  judgments  stood  related  to  the  second 
table  of  the  Law,  just  as  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  worship  of  the  altar  stood  related 
to  the  first.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that 
these  “ judgments,  ’ and  those  of  the  same 
kind  which  afterward  were  added  as  occasion 
arose,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  moral 
law,  not  only  as  applying  to  the  State  rather 
than  to  the  individual,  but  also  as  local  and 
temporary  in  their  nature,  representing  not 
what  was  ideally  best,  but  only  what  was  then 
practically  possible  in  tbe  direction  of  that 
which  was  best.  Some  very  superficial  people 
criticise  them  as  if  they  were  intended  for  the 
nineteenth  century  ! The  Decalogne  was,  and 
is,  intrinsically  perfect  ; the  “judgments”  were 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
Israel  at  the  time.  And  it  would  be  a good  thing 
if  reformers  of  modern  times  would  always  re- 
member the  same  wise  and  necessary  distinc- 
tion, between  that  which  is  ideally  perfect  and 
that  which  alone  may  be  practically  possible. 
Still  further  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these 
judgments  were  suitable  to  “ the  Theocracy”  of 
Israel  ; and  hence  those  are  entirely  wrong  who 
attempt  to  use  them  as  precedents  for  general 
legislation  in  the  limited  monarchies  and  re- 
publican governments,  and  otherwise  entirely 
altered  circumstances,  of  modern  times.  Yet  if 
we  could  only  compare  these  “ judgments”  with 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  nations  around, 
we  should  see  by  force  of  contrast  how  exceed- 
ingly pure,  wise,  just,  and  humane  they  are  ; 
and  especially  where  private  relations  are  dealt 
with,  we  have  touches  which  would  not  shame 
the  New  Testament  itself,  however  much  they 
may  in  another  sense  shame  us,  as  for  instance 
(Ex.  23  : 4,  5)  : “ If  thou  meet  thy  enemy’s  ox 
or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring 
it  back  to  him  again.  If  thou  sec  the  ass  of 
him  that  huteth  thee  lying  under  his  burden, 
i and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt 
surely  help  with  him.”  The  third  division  of 
the  book  of  the  covenant  has  to  do  with  mat- 
ters which  relate  neither  to  worship  exclusively, 
nor  to  civil  relations  exclusively,  but  to  both. 
These  are  the  Sabbath  year,  the  Sabbath  day, 

' and  the  yearly  festivals  (23  : 10-10).  As  for  the 
Sabbath  year  and  the  festivals,  they  will  come 
up  again  in  the  fuller  details  which  were  given 
from  the  tabernacle  and  recorded  in  Leviticus. 
And  as  for  the  Sabbath  day,  we  may  simply  re- 
mark the  significance  of  its  presence  herein  the 
book  of  the  covenant,  as  well  as  in  the  Deca- 
logue, indicating  that  while  in  its  principle  it 
belongs  to  universal  and  unchangeable  law,  in 
its  letter  it  formed  part  of  that  national  cove- 
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nant  which  was  merged  in  the  new  ami  better 
covenant  of  the  later  age.  J.  M.  G. 

“ The  judgments”  next  communicated  to 
Moses  determined,  first,  the  civit  and  social  posi- 
tion of  all  in  Israel  relatively  to  each  other  (Ex. 
‘21  : 1-23  : 12),  and  then  their  religious  position  rel- 
atively to  the  Lord  (23:13-13).  The  Divine 
legislation  begins,  as  assuredly  none  other  ever 
did,  not  at  the  topmost  but  at  the  lowest  rung 
of  society.  It  declares  in  the  first  place  the  }>t r- 
sonal  rights  of  such  individuals  as  are  in  a state  of 
dependence — male  (21  : 2-0)  and  female  slaves 
(verses  7-11).  This  is  done  not  only  with  a 
sacred  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  person,  but 
with  a delieacy,  kindness,  and  strictness  beyond 
any  code  ever  framed  on  this  subject.  If  slavery 
was  still  tolerated,  as  a thing  existent,  its  real 
principle,  that  of  making  men  chattels  and 
property,  was  struck  at  the  root,  and  the  insti- 
tution became,  by  its  safeguards  and  provisions, 
quite  other  from  what  it  has  been  among  any 
nation,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 

Then  follow  *•  judgments"  guarding  life  (verses 
12-1 1),  with  crimes  against  which,  the  maltreat- 
ment an  l the  cursing  of  parents  (verses  15,  17), 
and  man-stealing  (verse  10),  are  put  ou  a level. 
It  is  the  sanctity  of  life , in  itself,  in  its  origin, 
and  in  its  free  possession,  which  is  here  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  punishment  awarded  to  such 
crimes  is  neither  intended  as  warning  nor  as 
correction,  but  strictly  as  punishment — -that  is, 
aw  retribution.  From  the  protection  of  life  the 
Law  passes  to  that  of  the  body  against  all  injuries, 
whether  by  man  (verses  18-27)  or  by  beast  (verses 
28  32).  The  principle  here  is,  so  far  as  pos 
si t»le,  compensation,  coupled  with  punishment  in 
grave  offences. 

Next,  the  safety  of  property  is  secured.  Hut 
before  entering  upon  it,  the  Divine  Law  pro- 
tects also  the  life  of  a beast.  Property  is  dealt 
with  under  various  aspects.  First  we  have  the 
theft  of  cattle — the  most  important  to  guard 
against  among  an  agricultural  people — a differ- 
ent kind  of  protection  being  wisely  allowed  to 
owners  by  day  and  by  night  (22  : 1-4).  Then, 
damage  to  fields  or  their  produce  is  considered 
(verses  5,  6).  After  that,  loss  or  damage  of  what 
hod  bnjn  intrusted  for  safe  keeping  (verses  7-15), 
anil  along  with  it  losi  of  honor  (verses  10,  17)  arc 
dealt  with. 

The  statutes  which  follow  (verses  18-30)  are 
quite  diffeient  in  character  from  those  which 
ha  1 preceded.  "They  are  beyond  the  province 
ol‘  ordinary  civil  legislation,  and  concern  Israel 
as  being  specially  the  people  of  God . As  such 
they  express  what  Jehovah  expeets  from  his 
own  people,  bound  to  him  by  covenant.  As  be- 
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fore,  tbo  series  of  statutes  begins  by  interdicting 
what  is  contrary  to  the  God-cunsecrated  charac 
ter  of  the  nation.  Thus,  at  the  outset  all  magic 
is  exterminated  (verse  18),  and  with  it  all  unnat- 
ural crimes  (verse  10),  and  idohitrous  practices 
(verso  20).  In  short,  as  before  in  worship,  so 
now  in  life,  heathenism,  its  powers,  its  vile, 
ness,  and  its  corruptions  are  swept  aside.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to  all  national  ex- 
clusiveness, the  stranger  (though  not  the  strange 
god)  is  to  be  kindly  welcomed  (verse  21)  ; wid 
ows  and  the  fatherless  are  not  to  be  “ humili- 
ated ” (verses  22-24)  ; those  in  temporary  need 
not  to  be  vexed  by  usury  (verses  25-27)  ; God 
as  the  supreme  Lawgiver  is  not  to  be  reviled, 
nor  yet  are  those  appointed  to  rule  under  him 
to  he  cursed  (verse  28)  ; the  tribute  due  to  tho 
Lord  as  King  is  to  be  cheerfully  given  (verses 
23,  30)  ; and  the  holy  dignity  of  his  people  not 
to  be  profaned  even  in  their  daily  habits  (verse 
31).  Again,  nothing  that  is  untrue,  unloving, 
or  unjust  is  to  be  said,  done,  or  attempted 
(23  : 1-3),  and  that  not  merely  in  public  deal- 
ings, but  personal  dislike  is  not  to  influence 
conduct.  On  the  contrary,  all  loving  help  is  to 
1)6  given  even  to  an  enemy  in  timo  of  need 
(verses  4,  5)  ; the  poor  and  persecuted  are  not 
to  bo  unjustly  dealt  with  ; no  bribo  is  to  be 
taken,  “ for  the  gift  mnketli  open  eyes  blind, 
and  perverteth  tho  causes  of  the  righteous,”  and 
(he  same  rule  is  to  apply  to  the  stranger  as  to 
Israel  (verses  6-3).  Finally  in  this  connection, 
the  seventh  year’s  and  the  seventh  day’s  rest 
are  referred  to,  not  so  much  in  their  religious 
character  as  in  their  bearing  upon  the  poor  and 
the  workers  (verses  10-12). 

Passing  from  the  statutes  fixing  tho  civil  and 
social  position  of  all  in  Israel  to  their  religious 
position  relatively  to  Jehovah , W'e  have  first  of  all 
an  injunction  of  the  three  great  annual  feasts. 
Although  strictly  religious  festivals,  they  are 
here  viewed,  primarily,  not  in  their  symbolical 
and  typical  meaning  (which  is  universal  and 
eternal),  but  in  their  national  bearing  : the  Pas- 
chal feast  as  that  of  Israel’s  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  the  feast  of  weeks  as  that  “ of  harvest, 
the  first-fruit  of  thy  labors,”  and  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  as  that  of  final  “ ingathering” 
(verses  14-17).  Of  the  three  ordinances  which 
now  follow  (verses  18,  13),  the  first  refers  to  the 
Paschal  sacrifice  (comp.  Ex.  12  : 15,  20  ; 13  : 7; 
31  :25),  and  the  second  to  the  feast  of  first-fruits 
or  of  weeks.  A.  E. 

Conclusion  of  tiie  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

Promises  and  Warnings  {Ex.  23  : 20-33). 

These  verses  form  the  conclusion  of  the  book 
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of  the  covenant.  They  contain  promises  of  the 
constant  presence  and  guidance  of  Jehovah 
(verses  20-22),  of  the  driving  out  of  the  nations 
of  the  Cammnites  by  degrees  (23-30),  and  of  the 
subsequent  enlargement  of  Hebrew  dominion 
(verse  31).  I>ut  these  promises  are  accompanied 
by  solemn  exhortations  and  threatening*  (cf. 
34  : 10-17),  where  similar  promises  and  warn- 
ings are  prefixed  to  the  shorter  compendium  of 
La\v  which  was  written  down  after  the  renewal 
of  the  tables.  Clark. The  demands  of  Je- 

hovah, which  are  imposed  upon  the  people  in 
the  book  of  the  covenant,  are  followed  by  the 
promises  of  Jehovah,  or  the  covenant  obligations 

which  Jehovah  imposed  upon  himself.  K. 

The  closing  division  of  the  book  contains  those 
pkumises  which  set  forth  the  Divine  part  in  the 
covenant  promises  of  angelic  guidance,  vic- 
tory. national  prosperity,  and  greatness — accom- 
panied, however,  with  cautions  against  disobe- 
dience, and  against  yielding  to  the  temptation 
of  forsaking  the  God  of  Israel  for  other  gods. 

J M.  G. 

These  exhortations  and  promises  at  the  con. 
elusion  of  the  book  of  the  covenant  are  to  be 
compared  with  those  brief  ones  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  little  book  of  the  covenant  (34  : 11- 
13),  also  with  the  fuller  conclusion  of  the  sec 
tion  of  the  priest’s  code  called  the  code  of  sane-  1 
tity  (Lev.  2(1),  and  the  blessings  and  curses  of 
the  Deuternnoiiiic  code  (De  27:30).  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  code  as  distinguished  from  the 
others  is  the  emphasis  here  laid  upon  the 
Mulakh,  the  angel  of  the  Divine  presence,  the 
Th  euphonic  angel.  The  priest’s  code  uses  in 
stead  of  the  Theophuny  (Lev.  26  : 11  sq  ),  “ And 
I will  giv  my  tabernacle  in  your  midst  and  I 
myself  wi  1 not  reject  von,  and  I will  walkabout 
in  your  m idst  and  become  your  God  and  ye  shall 
become  my  people.”  Brhjg <?. 

20  22.  BSeliolcl,  I send  an  angel  be- 
fore tlice.  The  Angel  who  is  meant  in  this 
special  promise  of  grace,  who  was  to  lead  Israel, 
whom  they  are  to  obey  as  if  he  were  God  him 
self,  and  whom  they  cannot  resist  with  impu- 
nity, who  lias  power  to  pardon  or  retain  their 
transgressions,  in  whom  is  the  Name —be.,  the 
being  and  majesty  of  God,  cannot  possibly  be 
any  other  than  the  Keveuler  of  the  Godhead,  in 
whom  He  personally  exists  ; the  Angel  who 
brought  Israel  forth  out  of  Egypt  (Nu.  20  : 16)  ; 
the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  (Josh.  5 : I t)  ; the 
Presence  of  tbe  Lord  (Ex.  33  : 14)  ; the  Angel  of 
his  presence  (Isa.  03  : 0)  ; the  Messenger  of  the 

covenant  (Mai.  3:1).  C.  G.  B. lie  is  no 

••rented  angel,  but  a form  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence, henring  the  name  of  Jehovah,  as  in  ch. 


I 13  :21,  and  clothed  with  his  attributes,  and  in- 
[ deed  identified  in  action  (verse  22)  with  him  : 
for  it  is  not  said,  “ he  will  be  an  enemy,”  etc., 
but  “ / will  be,”  as  equivalent  : and  (23)  the 
way  in  which  this  will  be  shown  is  by  his  going 
before  thee,  and  his  cutting  off  the  nations. 
And  (24,  tf.)  this  obedience  to  him  will  be  shown 
by  utter  separation  from  those  nations  and  their 
idolatry.  Alf. 

He  will  not  pardon  your  trail*- 
£re**ioil*.  Were  he  either  man  or  angel  it 
need  not  bo  said,  He  will  not  pardon  your  trans- 
gressions ; for  neither  man  nor  angel  could  do 
it.  Illy  name  i*  in  him.  The  Jehovah 
dwells  in  him —in  him  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily  ; and  because  of  this  he 

could  pardon  or  punish.  A.  C. Everywhere 

throughout  this  great  system  of  Law,  we  find 
Jehovah  appealing  to  his  own  name  as  signifi- 
cant of  a special  and  tender  relation,  and  as 
containing  associations  fitted  to  affect  the  hearts 

of  his  people.  Mac  1 Charter. God  will  send 

an  Angel  before  the  people  whom  Israel  is  to 
obey  : he  will  be  angry  with  them  if  they  trans- 
gress : lie  has  the  power  of  forgiveness.  All 
this  is  declared* in  the  expression,  “ My  name 
is  in  him.”  In  the  person  of  this  Angel,  God 
goes  before,  and  with,  his  people.  God  de- 
clares (ch,  33  : 2,  3),  ho  will  not  go  np  with  the 
people,  “ lest  he  consume  them  in  the  way 
but  he  will  send  an  angel  before  them.  Between 
these  two  angels,  therefore,  a great  difference 
must  exist.  In  the  one  is  God’s  name — i.e.,his 
whole  revealed  being  : whoever  displeases  him, 
displeases  God  himself  ; so  likewise  he  foigives 
in  God's  name,  without  the  mediation  of  any 
other.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  a subor 
dinate  servant  of  God  : an  offence  committed  by 
Israel  against  him  is  not  directly  against  God 
himself,  but  against  a creature.  In  the  place 
before  us,  Scripture  speaks  therefore  of  a mes- 
senger of  the  Lord  equal  to  the  uncreated  God, 
whose  acts  are  the  acts  of  God  Hn-ocit.  tfrrl. 

*23.  The  nations  here  mentioned  are  those 
only  that  inhabited  the  land  strictly  called  the 
land  of  Canaan,  l\ing  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Great  Sea  (see  Nu.  34  : 2 ; cf.  Ex.  34  : 11). 

B will  c*nt  tlicin  oil”.  It  has  been  too  ab- 
solutely taken  for  granted  that  it  was  the  Divine 
will  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  should  lie 
utterly  exterminated.  We  know  that,  as  u mat- 
ter of  fact,  great  numbers  of  the  Canaanite  fam- 
ilies lived  on,  and  intermarried  with  the  Israel- 
ites (see  Judges  1 : 2,  with  such  cases  as  those 
of  the  Sidonians,  of  Araunah,  of  Uriah,  of  the 
i family  of  Baliab,  etc.).  The  national  existence 
of  the  Canaan ites  was  indeed  to  be  utterly  de* 
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stroyed,  every  trace  of  their  idolatries  was  to  be 
blotted  out,  no  social  intercourse  was  to  be  held 
with  them  while  they  served  other  gods,  nor 
were  alliances  of  any  kind  to  be  formed  with 
them.  These  commands  are  emphatically  re- 
peated and  expanded  in  Deuteronomy  (7  ; 
12  : 1-4,  29-31).  They  were  often  broken  by 
the  Israelites,  who  had  to  sutler  for  their  trans- 
gression (Nil  33  : 55  ; Judges  2 :3).  But  it  is 
alike  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Law, 
and  to  the  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  scattered 
in  the  history,  to  suppose  that  any  obstacle  was 
put  in  the  way  of  well  disposed  individuals  of 
the  denounced  nations  who  left  their  sins  and 
were  willing  to  join  the  service  of  Jehovah. 
The  Law,  as  it  was  addressed  to  the  Israelites, 
never  forgets  the  stranger  (rather,  the  foreigner) 
who  had  voluntarily  come  within  their  gates. 
The  spiritual  blessings  of  the  covenant  were 
always  open  to  those  who  sincerely  and  ear 
nestly  desired  to  possess  them.  Clark. 

30.  Though  God  could  easily  have  destroyed 
the  Canaanites  at  once,  though  he  could  have 
crowned  his  people  with  immediate  and  decisive 
victory,  yet  he  chose  rather  to  do  it,  as  ho  in 
forms  them  by  Moses,  “ by  little  and  little.” 
lie  adopted  this  method  to  exercise  more  fully 
their  faith  and  patience  “ 1 will  not  drive 
them  out  from  before  thee  in  one  year,  lest 
the  land  become  desolate,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  multiply  i#gainst  thee  By  little  and  little 
will  1 drive  them  out  from  before  thee,  until 
thou  be  increased,  and  inherit  the  land.’'  For 
wise  and  mysterious  ends,  in  like  manner,  he 
permits  his  Church  to  attain  but  a gradual  vie 
torv  It  is  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  a long  sue 
cession  of  conflicts,  that  conquest  is  achieved  : 
tbe  force  of  the  enemy  is  gradually  weakened, 
and  it  is  long  ere  the  Church  is  permitted  com 
pletely  to  rest  from  its  toils.  R.  Hall. 

31.  A ml  I will  set  thy  bounds.  He 

con  Arms  here  the  covenant  whieh  he  had  made 
with  Abraham  in  somewhat  different  words. 
More  briefly  had  it  been  said  to  Abraham, 
“Unto  thy  seed  have  I given  this  land,  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates”  (Gen.  15  : 18)  Here  the  four  car- 
dinal points  of  the  compass  are  enumerated, 
and,  instead  of  the  Nile,  the  other  sea  is  men- 
tioned. Calv. The  boundaries  of  the  prom- 

ised land  are  here  indicated.  The  “ wilder 
ness”  is  that  of  Etham  and  Shur.  The  “ river” 
is  the  Bhrat.  The  extent  of  territory  within 


these  bounds  cannot  be  less  than  490  miles  bv 
1U0,  and  therefore  four  or  five  times  the  area  nf 
Palestine  proper.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
these  promises  are  here  made  conditional  <>n 
obedience  ; and  therefore  their  fulfilment  was 
in  some  degree  modified  by  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  people.  And  Hum  shall  drive  them 
out  b+fore  thee.  This  is  the  injunction  laid  on 
Israel  as  the  executioner  of  the  judgment  of 
God.  In  verse  32  the  second  injunction  is  to 
make  no  covenant  with  the  people  or  their 
idols.  M. 

31.  In  verse  23  the  limits  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  strictly  so  called,  are  indicated  ; to 
this,  when  the  Israelites  were  about  to  take 
possession  of  it,  were  added  the  regions  of  Gil 
ead  and  Bashan  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan 
(Nu.  32:33-42;  Josh.  13:29-32).  These  two 
portions  made  up  the  Holy  Land,  of  which  the 
limits  were  recognized,  with  inconsiderable  vari- 
ations, till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
polity.  But  in  this  verse  the  utmost  extent  of 
Hebrew  dominion,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  is  set  forth.  The  kingdom 
then  reached  to  Eloth  and  Ezion-geber  on  the 
-Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea  (1  Kings  9 :2G), 
and  to  Tiphsah  on  the  “River” — that  is,  the 
river  Euphrates  (1  Kings  4 :24),  having  for  its 
western  boundary  “ the  Sea  of  the  Philistines” 
—that  is,  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  its  south 
ern  boundary  “the  desert”  — that  is,  the  wil- 
dernesses of  Shur  and  Paian  (cf.  Gen.  15  : 18  ; 

De.  1:7;  II  : 24  ; Josh.  1 : 4).  Clark. FiOfit 

the  desert  unto  the  river.  From  the  desert  of 
Arabia  to  the  river  Euphrates.  Thus  1 Kings 
4 : 21,  “ And  Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms 
from  the  river  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines” — 

i e.,  the  river  Euphrates.  Bush. 1 will  sit  thy 

bounds  from  the  Red  Sea — on  the  southeast  —even 
unto  the  sea  of  the  Philistines— the  Mediterranean 
on  the  northwest — and  from  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
or  the  wilderness  of  Shur , on  the  west — to  the 
river , the  Euphrates,  on  the  northeast.  Or,  in 
general  terms,  from  the  Euphrates  on  the  east 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west  ; and  from 
Mount  Libanus  on  the  north  to  the  lied  Sea 
and  the  Nile  on  the  south.  This  promise  was 
not  completely  fulfilled  till  the  days  of  David 
and  Solomon.  The  general  disobedience  of  the 
people  before  this  time  prevented  a more  speedy 
accomplishment  ; and  their  disobedience  af- 
terward caused  them  to  lose  the  possession. 
A.  C. 
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Section  114. 


SOLEMN  RATIFICATION  OF  TliE  COVENANT,  BY  SPRINKLING  OF  SACRIFICIAL 
BLOOD  UPON  ALTAR  AND  PEOPLE.  THIS  COVENANT  THE  CENTRAL  POINT 
OF  THE  PENTATEUCH,  AND  BASIS  OF  ITS  INTERNAL  UNITY.  LAW  AND 
PROPHECY  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  COVENANTS. 

Exodus  24  : 3-8. 


Kc.  24  3 And  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  nil  the  words  of  (he  Lord,  and  all  the  judge- 
ments : and  all  the  people  answered  with  one  voice,  and  said,  All  the  words  which  the  Lord 

4 hath  spoken  will  we  do.  And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  builded  an  altar  under  the  mount,  and  twelve  pillars,  according  to  the  twelve 

5 tribes  of  Israel.  And  he  sent  young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  offered  burnt  offer- 

<»  mgs,  and  sacrificed  peace  offerings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord.  And  Moses  took  half  of  the  blood, 

7 and  put  it  in  basons  ; and  half  of  the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar.  And  he  took  the  book 
of  the  covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people  : and  they  said,  All  that  the  Lord 

8 lmtli  spoken  will  we  do,  and  be  obedient.  And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  on 


the  people,  and  said,  Behold  the  blood  of  the 

concerning  all  these  words. 

3.  A ml  JIosc*  railie  [down  from  the 

mount]  anil  fold  llie  people  all  tlie 
word*  of  the  Lord,  and  all  tlie  judg- 
ment*. 

The  first  thing  Moses  did  was  to  make  the 
people  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  book 
so  that  they  might  know  certainly  what  obliga 
tions  they  were  about  to  assume.  Whatever 
they  did,  they  must  do  intelligently.  *1.  M.  G. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a preliminary  re 

cital.  immediately  upon  his  descent  from  the 
interview  with  Jehovah,  of  “ the  words  and  the 
fudymenU”  referred  to  in  the  previous  section. 
And  all  tlie  people  answered  with 
one  voice  and  *aid,  All  the  word* 
wliieh  the  Lord  hath  spoken  will  we 
do.  Thi  s is  tlie  first  responsive  expression  of 
arr+ptnnr?  and  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  cove- 
nant, as  proffered  by  Jehovah.  But  this  was 
only  prelimhnu y to  tlie  formal  ceremony  of  rati- 
fication, which  took  place  on  the  following  day. 

1.  Aiul  Hoses  wrote  all  the  word* 
of  the  Lord.  This  was  done,  it  would  seem, 
on  tlie  same  day  of  the  first  recital,  and  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  people's  response  of 
acceptance  and  assent.  He  wrote  in  what  is 
called  (verse  7)  “ the  hunk  of  the  covenant .”  B. 

The  art  of  writing  was  certainly  known  in 

the  time  of  Moses.  Monuments  of  Egypt  which 
antedate  the  exodus  exhibit  abundant  speei-  | 
mens  of  writing  on  stone,  and  some  papyrus 
rolls  still  extant  probably  date  from  a higher 
antiquity  than  this  Book  of  Genesis.  Lepsius 
found  in  Thebes  the  tombs  of  two  librarians  — \ 
“ chiefs  over  the  books” — nf  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ  ; and  he  traced  the  ruins 
of  a library  in  a temple  of  the  same  era,  upon  ! 


covenant,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with  you 

whose  walls  Champollion  had  previously  found 
“ the  representations  of  Thoth,  the  God  of  Wis- 
dom, and  of  iSaf,  the  Goddess  of  History  , then, 
behind  the  former,  the  God  of  Hearing,  and  be 
hind  the  latter,  the  God  of  Seeing  ” J P.  T. 

The  monuments  prove  conclusively  that  in 

no  country  of  the  ancient  world  was  facility  in 
writing  so  great,  in  none  were  the  materials  for 
writing  so  perfect,  and  in  none  was  the  passion 
for  writing  so  incorporated  into  the  habits  and 
business  of  the  people,  as  in  Egypt  ; and  that, 
too,  at  a period  auteiior  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  even  of  Joseph.  In  this  opinion  scholars 
best  qualified  to  judge  upon  the  subject  concur 
— as  Wilkinson,  Kosellini,  Salvolini,  Gesenius. 
Ewald,  and  others.  ‘‘  We  must  shut  onr  eyes 
against  the  clearest  light,’  says  Bosellini,  “ if 
we  would  deny  that  the  art  of  reading  and  writ- 
, ing  was  generally  studied  and  practised  in  an- 
cient Egypt,  to  as  great  a degree  at  least  as  it 
now  is  among  us.”  So  that  it  turns  out  that  the 
many  passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  implying  a 
great  extension  of  the  art  of  writing  among  the 
Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Moses,  are  founded  in 
truth.  Instead  of  invalidating,  they  confirm 
the  narrative  ; witnessing  not  against,  but  for 
its  Mosaic  origin  and  its  entire  trustworthiness. 
E.  C W. 

Early  in  tlie  morning  Ixiilflori  mi 
altar  muler  tlie  mount,  anil  twelve 
pillars.  The  altar  represented  the  presence 
of  God.  The  pillars  represented  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  It  is  probable  that  the  altar  would  be  in 
the  centre  nnd  the  pillars  ranged  round  it  ; and 
accordingly  we  have  here  the  first  outward  rep- 
resentation of  the  Church.  Here  we  have  the 
idea  of  the  tabernacle,  afterwnrd  more  fully  de- 
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veloped  in  the  temple,  and  realized  spiritually 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple of  the  New  Testament.  The  altar  of  sacri- 
fice was  in  the  centre  then.  It  is  in  the  centre 
still  ; for  what  else  is  the  cross  around  which 
we  all  as  Christians  gather,  than  the  altar  of  the 
New  Testament,  on  which  “ Christ  our  Passover 
was  sacrificed  for  us."  J.  M.  G. 

The  Ratification  of  the  Covenant  by  Sacri- 
ficial Rlood. 

After  the  people  had  promised  obedience,  and 
so  entered  into  the  bonds  of  the  covenant,  it 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  memory  or  these 
transactions  and  to  confirm  the  covenant  by 
authentic  and  solemn  ceremonies.  And  this 
Moses  does  : (1)  As  legislator , he  reduces  to  writ- 
ing all  the  articles  and  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment, with  the  people’s  act  of  consent.  (2)  As  j 
their  medhdor  and  the  deputy  of  the  Lord,  he  ac- 
cepts on  his  part  the  resolution  of  the  people  ; 
and  Jehovah  oil  his  part  engages  himself  to 
Israel  to  he  their  God,  their  King,  and  Protect-  | 
or,  and  to  fulfil  to  them  all  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  their  fathers.  (3)  To  make  this  the 
more  solemn  and  affecting,  and  to  ratify  the 
covenant,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
shedding  and  sprinkling  of  blood,  Moses  builds 
an  altir,  probably  of  turf,  as  was  commanded, 
ch.  20  : 24,  and  erects  twelve  pillars,  no  doubt 
of  unhewn  stone,  and  probably  set  round  about 
the  altar.  The  altar  itself  represented  the  throne 
of  God ; the  twelve  stones,  the  Iwelre  tribes  of 
Israel.  These  were  the  two  parties  who  were  to 
contract  or  enter  into  covenant.  No  covenant 
was  considered  to  be  ratified  and  binding  till  a 
sacrifice  had  been  offered  ; hence  the  necessity 
of  the  sacrifices  mentioned  here.  A.  0. 

5.  There  was  as  yet  no  formally  appointed 
priest  in  Israel.  Moses  himself,  the  [divinely 
appointed]  mediator  of  the  covenant,  until 
special  appointments  were  made,  united  in  his 
own  person  all  the  different  offices.  So  he  em- 
ployed young  men  to  offer  the  sacrifices.  J.  M.  G.  ] 

The  order  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  1 

not  yet  instituted,  and  hence  the  first-horn 
of  each  family,  beiug  regarded  as  the  most  ex- 
cellent in  that  family,  was  selected  to  be  the 
officiating  priest,  and  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  sent  young  men  — the  first- 
born—of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  offer  up  these 

burnt-offerings.  ,1.  C. -They  are  merely  the  1 

ministers  of  Moses,  and  not  the  representatives  I 
of  the  people,  who  are  the  seventy  elders,  and 
occupy  a different  position  in  this  great  trans- 
action. M. 

6.  And  Moses  took  lialf  of  the 


blood.  The  blood  is  that  which  makes  atone- 
ment, and  thereby  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
covenant  of  peace.  Hence  it  ratifies  the  cove- 
nant. For  this  purposo  it  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts.  The  one  is  reserved  in  basins— 
the  other  is  sprinkled  on  the  altar.  There  it 
makes  propitiation,  and  in  the  present  instance 
! signifies  concurrence  in  the  covenant. 

7.  And  lie  read  tlie  book  of  tlic 
covenant ' in  the  audience  of  the 
people:  and  they  said,  All  that  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  will  w e do,  and  be 
obedient.  The  book  of  the  covenant , which 
he  had  written,  contained  the  “words’*  and 
“ judgments”  of  the  previous  four  chapters. 
These  again  he  solemnly  recites.  The  former 
i assent  of  the  people  authorized  the  step  of  sol- 
emnizing the  covenant.  This  unanimous  con- 
sent, after  a second  deliberate  hearing,  is  the 

formal  acceptance  of  the  covenant.  M. This 

is  the  tenor  of  the  covenant,  " That,  if  they 
would  observe  the  foregoing  precepts,  God 
would  perform  t lie  foregoing  promises.  * Obey, 
and  be  happy.’  ” Here  is  the  bargain  made.  H. 

§.  And  Moses  Cook  the  blood  ami 
sprinkled  it  oil  the  people.  With  the 
other  half  of  the  blood,  after  having  again  read 
the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and  obtained  anew 
from  the  people  a promise  of  obedience  he 
sprinkled  the  people  themselves,  and  said, 

1 “ Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  icith  you  concerning  all  these  w n dsF 

P.  F. Us  application  to  the  people  makes 

them  parties  to  the  covenant.  It  is  the  one 
blood  that  accomplishes  the  pacification.  Hence 
| Moses  sprinkles  the  reserved  portion  of  the 

atoning  blood  on  the  people.  M Half  of  the 

blood  being  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  half  of  it 
| spr'mkled  on  the  people , showed  that  both  God 
and  they  were  mutually  bound  by  this  covenant. 
God  was  bound  to  the  people  to  support,  defend, 
and  save  them  : the  people  were  bound  to  God 
to  fear,  love,  and  serve  him.  A.  C. 

This  sacrifice  was  peculiar  ; for  God  desired 
the  Jews  to  be  reminded  of  the  one  great  con- 
firmation or  the  covenant  which  he  made  with 
them  ; as  if  he  had  openly  shown  that  it  would 
then  only  be  ratified  and  effectual,  when  it 
should  be  sealed  with  blood.  The  sum  is,  that 
the  blood  was  the  medium  whereby  the  cove- 
nant was  confirmed  and  established,  since  the 
altar  as  the  sacred  seat  or  God  was  bathed  with 
half  of  it,  and  then  the  residue  was  sprinkled 
over  the  people.  Hence  we  gather  that  the 
covenant  of  gratuitous  adoption  was  made  with 
the  ancient  people  unto  eternal  salvation,  since 
it  was  sealed  with  the  blood  of  Christ  in  type 
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anti  shadow.  Now,  if  this  doctrine  hold  good 
under  the  Law,  much  more  must  it  occupy  a 
place  with  us  now  ; and  hence,  in  order  that 
(tod's  promises  may  always  maintain  their  power 
and  certainty,  let  this  sealing  be  constantly  kept 
before  us  ; and  let  us  remember  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  has  therefore  once  been  shed,  that  it 
might  engrave  upon  our  hearts  the  covenant 
whereby  we  are  called  to  the  hope  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  For  this  reason  Christ  in  the 
Holy  Sapper  commends  his  blood  as  the  seal 
of  the  New  Covenant.  Cato. 

The  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  as  a 
sign  that  God  accepted  the  sacrifice  as  a vicari- 
ous atonement.  As  soon  as  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  the  people  were  re- 
garded as  reconciled,  and  therefore  fit  to  enter 
into  covenant  alliance  with  God.  When  the 
people  had  thus  received  a negative  consecration 
through  the  removal  of  their  sin,  the  whole  Law 
of  the  covenant  was  laid  before  them  ; and  when 
they  had  pledged  themselves  to  obedience,  they 
received  a positive  consecration  as  the  covenant 
people,  by  being  sprinkled  with  the  other  half 
of  the  blood.  The  expiatory  virtue  of  the  blood 
was  derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  life  of  the 
animal  sacrificed  was  in  the  blood.  And  it  was 
from  this  also  that  it  derived  its  virtue  as  a pos- 
itive  consecration.  The  life  was  taken  from  the 
animal  that  the  people  might  have  the  advantage 
of  it.  In  the  place  of  the  sinful  life  of  the  sin- 
ful nation,  the  innocent  life  of  the  animal  was 
given  uj)  to  death  ; and  Jehovah  accepted  it  as 
a valid  atonement,  Hut  when  the  life  that  had 
been  sacrificed  was  proved  by  God's  acceptance 
of  it  to  have  power  to  expiate  guilt  which  merited 
death,  it  was  also  proved  as  a gift  of  God  to  have 
power  to  effect  the  restoration  of  life.  The 
former  was  exhibited  in  the  use  that  was  made 
of  the  first  half  of  the  blood,  the  latter,  in  the 
purpose  to  which  the  second  was  applied.  For 
the  people  stood  in  need  not  only  of  the  exter- 
mination of  sin,  that  they  might  be  negatively 
prepared  for  entering  into  covenant-fellowship 
with  Jehovah,  but  also  of  the  restoration  of  life, 
that  they  might  be  positively  fitted  for  that  fel- 
lowship. By  being  sprinkled  with  the  blood, 
they  received  the  necessary  consecration.  The 
covenant,  thus  concluded,  had  a fundamental 
character  ; it  was  concluded  once  for  all,  and 
every  member  of  the  covenant  nation  had  to  ipso 
a part  in  the  covenant  itself.  No  doubt  the 
covenant  relation  might  be  disturbed  by  fresh 
sins,  which  rendered  a fresh  expiation  neces- 
sary : hut  the  covenant  consecration  retained  its 
validity  as  long  as  the  covenant  lasted.  It  was 
this  which  constituted  the  difference  between 


the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  within  an  ea> 
isiinj  covenant,  and  the  sacrifice  which  accom- 
panied the  first  establishment  of  the  covenant. 
This  will  also  explain  the  fact  that,  while  the 
subsequent  law  of  sacrifice  made  provision  for 
the  continued  offering  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
by  the  sprinkling  of  the  sacrificial  altar , nothing 
more  is  said  about  consecration  by  sprinkling  the 
blood  upon  the  people , or  the  individual,  who 
offered  the  sacrifice.  K. 

This  transaction  was  the  most  important  in 
the  whole  history  of  Israel.  By  this  one  sacri- 
fice, never  renewed,  Israel  was  formally  set 
apart  as  the  people  of  God  ; and  it  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  sacrificial  worship  which 
followed.  Only  after  it  did  God  institute  the 
tabernacle,  the  priesthood,  and  all  its  services. 
Thus  this  one  sacrifice  prefigured  the  one  sacri- 
fice of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  his  Church, 
which  is  the  ground  of  our  aceess  to  God  and 
the  foundation  of  all  our  worship  and  service. 

A.  E. The  account  given  of  this  solemu 

transaction  is  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  with  an  especial  respect  to  the  use 
then  made  of  the  sacrificial  blood,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  proving,  that  as  the  inferior  and 
temporary  covenant  then  ratified  required  the 
shedding  of  animal  blood,  blood  of  a far  higher 
and  more  precious  kind  must  have  been  re- 
quired to  seal  the  everlasting  covenant  brought 
in  by  Christ.  P.  F. 

As  soon  as  their  solemn  assent  to  the  cove- 
nant is  given,  as  soon  as  the  people's  will  is  sur- 
rendered to  the  Lord,  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
is  sprinkled,  reconciliation  is  made,  and  the 
covenant  embraces  them  in  its  blessed  bond. 
And  now  we  can  see  very  clearly  what  was  in 
the  Apostle  Peter’s  mind  when  he  speaks  of  be- 
lievers as  “ elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  the  Father  (this  carries  us  back  to  the 
early  promises  before  the  work  of  redemption 
from  bondage  began)  through  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit  (this  leads  us  to  think  of  the  Pente- 
costal day  at  Sinai,  with  its  revelation  of  the 
holy  Lord,  and  his  holy  Law),  unto  obedience  and 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ” (here  we 
think  of  the  ratification  of  the  covenant,  when 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  followed  the  decla- 
ration of  obedience).  It  will  be  observed,  of 
course,  that  the  obedience  is  not  the  obedience 
of  fact,  which  follows  the  blood  sprinkling,  but 
the  obedience  of  heart  and  will,  which  must 
precede  it.  That  obedience  of  the  heart  and 
will  is  the  necessary  antecedent  even  of  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  When 
the  great  sacrifice  was  offered  up  on  Calvary, 
the  altar  was  sprinkled  once  for  all  ; but  it  is 
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necessary  that  we  should  be  sprinkled  with  the 
same  blood  that  we  may  become  the  people  of 
God  ; and  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  this  is 
just  the  assent  of  the  heart,  the  surrender 
of  the  will  to  him,  the  word  44  O Lamb  of  God, 
I come,’'  which  carries  with  it  the  old  declara- 
tion of  which  that  altar  and  these  pillars  were 
the  witness  : “ All  that  the  Lord  hath  said  will 
we  do,”  J.  M.  G. 

lieferring  to  this  great  covenant  transaction 
between  Jehovah  and  his  newly  redeemed 
Church,  the  martyr  Stephen  says  : “ This  is  he 
that  was  in  the  Church  in  (he  wilderness."  It  was 
a covenant  with  this  Church  as  a represe-Matiee 
body,  standing  for  the  Church  of  all  succeeding 
ages.  Moses,  forty  years  after,  when  this  gen- 
eration that  stood  before  Sinai  had  all  perished, 
expressly  says  to  the  next  generation,  “ The 
Lord  made  this  covenant  not  with  our  fathers 
but  with  us,  even  us  who  areal  here  ah  vs  this  day." 
And  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation 
Stephen  expressly  says,  “ Our  fathers  received 
the  lively  oracles  to  give  unto  vs."  That  is,  they 
stood  there  as  representing  us.  It  was  a cove- 
nant wholly  spiritual  in  its  significance.  Moses, 
just  as  Jesus  afterward,  sums  up  its  provisions 
in  the  generalization,  Love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  mind,  soul,  and  strength.”  S.  U. 

It  was  a great  event,  the  transaction  of  that 
day,  which  on  the  separate  and  self-contained 
nationality  of  Israel  placed  a crown  of  glory,  by 
superadding  Jehovah's  sovereignty.  Every  de- 
vout aud  believing  soul  through  that  populous 
camp,  looking  at  the  fiery-cloudy  column,  as  it 
moved  ahead,  at  once  a royal  standard  and  an 
aerial  fortress,  could  say  to  himself  with  thrill- 
ing assurance,  “ The  Lord  is  our  defence  ; the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  is  our  King.”  And  although 
in  later  centuries  between  the  people  and  their 
King,  immortal  and  invisible,  a monarch  was  in- 
terposed, 1 > o t h visible  and  mortal,  faith  and 
affection  always  ascended  to  Jehovah  as  the  true 
King  in  Jeshurun,  and  under  pious  princes  like 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  when  the  covenant  was 
renewed,  overlooking  or  at  least  overleaping 
the  earthly  ruler,  the  people  swore  again  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  Supremo, 
the  Divine  and  undying  Head  of  the  Hebrew 
co  m mon  weal  th  Ha  m ilton . 

Tn  the  Mosaic  legislation  God  reigns  and  gov- 
erns  by  himself.  Tt  is  lie  who  has  given  his 
laws  to  the  Hebrews.  Moses  has  been,  it  is 
true,  the  medium  between  the  Eternal  and  the 
people,  but  the  people  have  taken  part  in  the 
grand  spectacle  of  the  revelation  of  the  Law  ; of 
this  the  people,  in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom, 
have  evinced  their  acceptance.  Xicolas. 


The  Mosaic  Theocracy  is  a fact  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  There  is  here  no  para 
mount  priesthood  ; no  secular  power  playing 
the  part  of  the  oppressor.  God  is  constantly 
present,  and  sole  master.  All  passes  between 
God  and  the  people  ; all  so  passes  through  the 
agency  of  a single  man  whom  God  inspires  and 
in  whom  the  people  have  faith,  asking  no  other 
authority  than  that  of  the  revelation  which  ho 
receives.  No  sign  here  of  a fact  of  human 
origin  : just  as  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  the  true 
God,  the  religion  that  descended,  hy  Moses, 
from  Sinai  upon  the  elect  peoplo  of  God  is  the 
true  religion  destined  to  become,  when  Jesus 
(’hrist  ascends  Calvary,  the  religion  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Guizot. 

The  central  point  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the  cove- 
nant, made  by  the  mediation  of  Moses,  between 
Jehovah  and  his  people.  Everything  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, before  the  time  of  Moses,  was  prepara- 
tory to  that  covenant  ; and  everything  during 
this  time  was  a development  of  it.  Hy  this  it 
is  not  meant  that  its  development  came  to  a 
close  at  the  death  of  Moses  ; but  that  the  books 
I of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteron- 
omy give  a history  of  it  up  to  that  time.  The 
national  covenant,  made  at  Sinai,  was  preceded 
hy  and  founded  on  the  Abrakamic  covenant  re- 
corded in  Genesis.  This  covenant  finds  its  ex- 
planation in  the  previous  history,  which  is  ac- 
cordingly given  by  the  sacred  historians.  In 
order  to  understand  this  covenant,  and  the 
Mosaic  economy  also,  the  history,  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  necessary  ; for  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  begins  with  that  of  the  world. 
“ The  work  of  Creation,  in  its  fundamental 
plan,”  Havernick  remarks,  “ at  once  proclaims 
itself  as  intimately  connected  with  the  Theoc- 
racy. Viewed  from  its  internal  side,  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Theocracy,  to  be  holy  like  to 
the  holy  God,  and  the  consecration  of  the  peo 
pie,  the  priestly  family,  etc.,  arising  thence,  can 
be  apprehended  only  in  their  relation  to  the 
beginning  of  the  human  race,  and  its  relation 
to  God  ; so  that  the  Theocracy  is  connected 
with  Gen.  1 :27,  as  the  restoration  of  that  which 
formerty  subsisted.’ * The  history  of  Abraham 
is  written  in  a theocratic  spirit  ; and  from  his 
time  until  the  death  of  Moses,  the  Pentateuch 
is  confined  to  the  history  of  the  theocratic  peo- 
ple. At  Sinai  they  received  the  X^aw,  by  whhdi 
they  were  constitued  a theocratic  nation.  God 
proceeded  with  them  on  a plan  strictly  peda 
gogic.  The  Decalogue,  as  the  fundamental  Law, 
stands  first  ; and  the  other  laws,  hoth  civil  and 
| ceremonial,  are  framed  to  carry  out  its  prin 
, ciples.  The  whole  national  life  was  to  be  im- 
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bued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Law  ; and  all  the  in 
stitutions  growing  out  of  it  were  intended  to 
remind  the  people  that  they  should  be  holy, 
because  Jehovah,  their  God,  is  holy.  C.  Eiliolt. 

The  Law  and  Prophecy  in  their  Relation  to 
the  Covenants. 

Between  the  two  Testaments  there  is  a differ- 
ence, not  of  kind,  but  merely  of  degree.  They 
are  both  the  records  of  the  unfolding,  in  time 
<md  history,  of  the  plans  of  God  for  the  restora- 
tion of  man  to  the  lost  estate.  Both  give  a pict- 
ure anil  description  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  in  its  gradual  development  externally 
and  internally.  The  two  Testaments  differ  in 
this,  that  the  Old  describes  this  kingdom  ex* 
ternally,  in  its  national  Jewish  form,  in  the 
shape  of  a closely  circumscribed  politico-relig- 
ious Theocracy,  and  internally  as  being  in  a pre- 
paratory stage,  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Saviour  and  King,  and  the  full  establishment, 
as  objective  realities,  of  the  great  principles  of 
grace,  faith,  and  free  pardon  of  sins,  that  dis- 
tinguish his  kingdom  in  all  of  its  stages  ; while 
the  New,  externally,  represents  this  kingdom  as 
no  longer  being  bound  or  bounded  by  national 
and  geographical  limits,  but  ns  a communion  of 
saints  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  in- 
ternally as  in  the  stage  of  completion  wdien  the 
King  has  appeared  in  Jesus  Christ,  whose  life 
and  death  formed  the  objective  basis  for  the 
blessings  of  this  kingdom,  which,  though  real  in 
the  Old  Covenant,  w'ere  nevertheless  hidden  in 
the  form  of  promises,  types,  and  symbols  of  the 
W'ork  to  be  done  by  the  Messiah.  Both  Testa- 
ments are  Christo-centric  : the  one  viewing  and 
trusting  in  him  with  the  eye  of  hope  and  prom- 
ise, the  other  glorying  in  him  as  one  who  has 
actually  accomplished  the  great  work  of  sal- 
vation. 

The  Old  Testament  covenant,  then,  represents 
the  preparatory  stage  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  Sin  hail  made  a chasm  between  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  creatnre,  and  God's  original  pur- 
pose of  man’s  happiness  to  the  end  of  Divine 
glory  would  have  thus  been  thwarted,  unless  a 
reconciliation  and  restoration  had  taken  place. 
At  the  head  of  the  whole  biblical  development 
stands  the  dire  fact  of  sin  ; and  w ithout  a strong 
conception  of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  thorough 
understanding  of  the  biblical  records,  or  of  the 
great  truths  and  history  of  which  they  bear  tes- 
timony. But  in  the  same  moment  in  which 
God’s  justice  condemns  the  transgressor  on  ac- 
count of  his  sin,  his  merey  plans  and  promises 
deliverance  from  the  consequences  of  his  sin. 
The  first  gospel  message  is  the  promise  of  the 


proto-evangelism  of  Genesis  3.  While  sin  was 
the  wofu!  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  account, 
salvation  through  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
and  would  be  equally  a fact  in  God’s  own  ap- 
pointed manner  and  hour. 

God  did  not  choose  in  his  wdsdom  to  show 
forth  fully  in  revelation  or  fact  these  plans  at 
the  very  beginning,  because  it  W’as  necessary 
| that  salvation  should  be  prepared  for  man,  and 
• man  should  be  prepared  for  salvation.  God 
would  not  force  man,  who  had  of  his  own  free 
will  deserted  God  and  entered  the  service  of 
sin,  to  re-enter  upon  the  condition  originally 
designed  for  him,  and  into  which  he  was  cre- 
ated. It  was  necessary  that  through  special 
training  man  should  be  educated  up  to  a recog. 
nition  of  his  true  condition  and  needs,  as  also 
to  the  willingness  to  accept  from  God’s  grace 
the  blessings  lost  through  sin.  God  is  a God  of 
system  and  order,  not  only  in  the  kingilom  and 
in  the  law's  of  nature,  but  also  in  the  kingdom 
of  grace.  Christ  did  not  appear  in  the  flesh  im- 
mediately at  the  beginning  of  the  rule  of  sin,  al- 
though there  wras  a need  of  a Saviour  then  as 
much  as  there  ivas  in  the  days  of  Herod,  and  is 
nowT  ; but  he  appeared  thus  when,  according  to 
the  providential  wisdom  of  God,  “ the  fulness 
of  time”  had  arrived,  w hen  Israel’s  remarkable 
history  had  taught  the  positive  lesson  of  man’s 
guilt  and  God’s  grace,  and  the  Gen  tiles,  who 
had,  in  this  same  providence  ^'f  God,  been  per- 
mitted to  go  their  own  way,  had  taught  elo- 
quently the  negative  lesson  of  man’s  inability  to 
help  himself,  of  the  vanity  of  human  philosophy 
and  civilization  when  not  based  upon  the  solid 
foundation  of  revelation  and  Divine  guidance. 
When  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  W'orld  had 
reached  such  a stage  that  the  world  w’as  ready 
for  his  advent,  Christ  entered  t lie  flesh,  and  the 
Gospel  he  lived  and  taught  could  go  forth  on  its 
mission  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

This  example  of  method  and  order  in  this 
central  scene  of  the  grand  drama  of  the  devel- 
opment of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth  is  typical 
and  representative.  It  characterizes  the  whole 
revelation  of  God,  and  is  especially  apparent  in 
the  educational  process  of  Israel,  which  took 
place  chiefly  through  the  Law  and  prophecy  as 
the  chief  means  and  instruments  in  God’s  hands 
for  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  wdth  his 
people,  and  of  the  great  principles  which  dis 
tinguish  this  covenant.  This  covenant  was  and 
is  one  of  grace,  one  of  righteousness  through 
faith  (Gen.  15  :6  ; Gal.  3:6;  Rom.  4 : 3).  Faith 
and  the  acceptance  of  grace  implies  in  man  a 
recognition  of  sin,  and  implies  in  God  a will- 
ingness to  pardon  this  sin.  To  demonstrate 
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the  truth  of  these  two  cardinal  principles  of  1 
the  covenant  must  of  necessity  be  the  object 
of:  the  whole  Old  Testament  development.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  the  one,  God  chose,  iu  the  * 
covenant  relation,  the  Law  ; to  demonstrate  the  [ 
other,  he  selected  prophecy.  The  two  are  mu- 
tually complementary  and  supplementary  in  I 
God's  guidance  of  the  Church  of  the  Old  Cove-  • 
nunt,  and  both  conspired  to  bring  about  that  , 
“ fulness  of  time”  which  marks  the  advent  of  ' 
the  Saviour  into  history. 

The  covenant  with  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai  is 
tlie  game  as  that  between  God  and  the  Patri- 
archs ; only  that  it  has  now  assumed  a national 
form,  because  the  family  had  developed  into  a 
nation,  While  it  was  yet  a special  arrangement 
between  God  and  the  chosen  few,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him,  through  special  revelation,  to 
teach  and  inculcate  the  great  truths  of  this 
covenant  to  those  who  had  entered  upon  this 
relationship.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
through  such  intercourse  with  the  Lord  of  the 
covenant,  were  kept  within  the  limits  of  this 
covenant  ; and  their  lives,  as  we  know  from 
biblical  accounts,  are  examples  of  the  trust  and 
confidence  in  God’s  mercy  and  grace  which  are 
the  leading  features  of  this  covenant.  When 
the  family  expanded  into  a nation,  it  was,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  no  longer  possible,  by 
direct  revelation  and  special  guidance  of  each 
individual  member  of  this  kingdom,  to  awaken 
into  life  the  great  truths  implied  in  the  entrance 
upon  this  relationship  by  Israel.  In  order  to 
effect  in  Israel  and  in  history  what  had  been 
effected  in  the  Patriarchs  through  a viva  voce 
revelation,  God  chose  the  Law  on  the  one  hand, 
and  added  to  it  prophecy,  to  step  in  when  the 
Law  had  performed  its  mission.  The  Mosaic 
legal  code  represented  over  against  Israel,  as 
the  people  of  the  covenant,  the  duties  which 
they  owed  to  Jehovah  as  the  Lord  of  the  cove- 
nant, both  the  duties  based  on  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  and  which  represent  man’s  duty  toward 
God  in  all  stages  and  at  all  times,  and  which  hold 
good  in  our  case  also,  as  also  those  duties  which 
are  based  upon  the  special  relationship  as  the 
Theocratic  nation,  the  ceremonial  and  political 
duties,  which,  with  the  political  and  Theocratic 
Israel,  have  passed  into  history.  The  recogni- 
tion of  these  duties  in  the  covenant  life  brought 
wdth  it  also  the  recognition  of  the  inability  to 
comply  with  these  duties  ; in  other  words,  the 
recognition  of  sin.  Such  was  the  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Law  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion. It  was  by  nn  means  intended  to  supplant 
righteousness  through  faith  ns  the  central  prin- 
ciple of  revelation,  both  of  the  Old  as  also  of 


the  New  Testament,  but  merely  to  be  a prope- 
deutic means  to  make  this  principle  atruih  and 
a fact  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  the  leading 
lesson  of  that  history.  The  Law  was  to  drive 
man  away  from  himself,  and  to  show  that  for 
salvation  he  must  flee  to  another  ; in  other 
words,  it  was  to  be  a “schoolmaster  unto 
Christ  ’ ’ (Gal.  3 : 24).  The  Law  itself  recognizes 
the  important  fact  of  man's  inability  to  comply 
with  its  commands  (that  is,  his  sinful  condi 
tion),  by  the  very  fact  that  it,  through  the  Le 
vitical  priesthood,  through  sacrifices,  atone 
ments,  types,  and  symbols,  directs  the  citizen 
1 under  this  covenant  to  another  and  better  way 
| of  final  reconciliation  and  restoration  to  the 
blessings  promised  by  God  to  the  covenant  ad- 
herents. 

To  announce  what  is  this  other  and  better 
(or,  rather,  only)  ground  of  hope  before  God  is 
the  special  mission  of  prophecy  ; and  herein 
law  and  prophecy  find  their  inner  connecting 
link  in  the  great  scheme  of  Old  Testament  rev- 
elation. Prophecy  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Old 
Testament  : it  is  the  Christianity  before  Christ. 
Life  under  the  Law  could  lead,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  a formal  and  outward  obedience,  hence 
to  superficiality  and  self-righteousness,  as  really 
proved  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  New  Testa 
ment  Pharisaism  ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
| would  burden  conscientious  souls  with  the 
; weight  of  sin,  and  lead  to  despair.  Constantly 
to  direct  the  life  under  the  Law,  and  especially 
to  add  to  the  word  of  command  also  the  word 
I of  promise,  the  proclamation  of  pardon  and 
free  grace,  and  hence  also  to  supply  Israel  with 
more  light  on  the  plans  and  ways  of  God  as  this 
kingdom  grew,  w*as  the  work  of  prophcey  and 
of  the  prophets.  The  legal  code  given  through 
Moses  was  a rounded  whole  ; prophecy  was 
given  by  God  just  as  the  needs  of  the  hour  re 
qnired  it.  It  wus  the  life-producing  power  in 
Israel’s  religion.  Mhile  it  constantly  preached 
the  duty  of  obedienee  to  God’s  will,  as  laid 
, down  in  the  Law,  the  prophets  were  by  no 
1 means  Old  Testament  rabbis.  They  preached 
this  obedienee  simply  as  a means  to  an  end, 
simply  to  lead  the  sinning  people  to  repentance 
and  to  a trust  and  faith  in  the  promises  of  grace 
1 which  it  was  their  special  mission  to  proclaim. 
Naturally,  one  of  the  leading  features  of  their 
revelation  would  be,  and  was,  the  Messianic 
promises,  and  the  person  and  work  of  the  Mes 
; siah,  because  in  and  on  him  were  based  the  re- 
alization of  the  dearest  Lopes  of  all  the  children 
of  God.  But  it  is  certainly  a grave  mistake,  ami 
I a strange  misconception  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  to  imagine  the  prophets  to  be  mere 
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foretellers  of  the  future.  They  were  pre-emi- 
nently, and  in  the  first  instance,  preachers  of 
their  own  day  and  date,  and  their  messages  of  ( 
repentance  and  grace  were  intended  first  of  all 
for  their  own  contemporaries.  The  future  and 
the  promises  of  the  future  enter  into  their  proc-  i 
lamatious  so  largely  simply  because  the  golden 
age  of  Israel's  hope  was  yet  in  the  future,  and 
Christ,  the  objective  snmmnm  bonnm  of  Israel's  | 
faith,  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the  tiesh.  Their 
importance  for  us  lies,  not  in  the  fact  that  they 
foretold  the  future,  hut  rather  in  this,  that  in 
the  proclamation  of  their  messages  they  pro- 
nounced the  same  great  truths  of  salvation 
which  the  Gospel  also  announced,  only  in  the 
manner  and  ways  of  their  day,  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  stage  which  the  development  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth  had  then  reached. 
Their  importance  for  ns  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  merely  historical. 

It  is  equally  a mistake  to  make  the  period  of 
prophecy  post-legal.  And  as  internally  the  Law 
and  the  prophets  do  not  represent  two  succes- 
sive stages  of  God’s  plan,  bnt  rather  two  sides 
of  one  stage,  thus  historically  they  are  not,  and 
cannot  be,  separated.  While  it  is  true  that  the 


period  of  literary  prophets  is  much  later  than 
the  period  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  prophecy  ex 
ternally  also  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Law 
to  work  out  the  destinies  of  Israel,  and,  with 
Israel,  of  all  mankind.  Moses  himself  was  a 
prophet,  and  through  him  God  made  ample 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  prophecy, 
and  plainly  described  the  sphere  of  its  work 
(compare  De.  18:9-22).  And  throughout  the 
early  history  of  Israel  we  everywhere  find  the 
signs  of  their  activity. 

Prophecy  had,  then,  an  all-important  mission 
to  perform  in  the  development  of  Israel’s  relig- 
ious life.  Far  from  being  a spasmodic  or  spo- 
radic phenomenon,  called  into  activity  merely  to 
predict  this  or  that  special  feature  of  the  future, 
it  was  rather,  in  the  hands  of  God,  a medium 
through  which  he  directed  and  guided  the  peo- 
ple of  his  choice  in  their  life  under  the  special 
covenant  with  him.  Looked  at  in  this  light, 
and  in  its  bearing  on  the  Old  Covenant  in  gen- 
eral, and  also  on  the  Law  as  a means  of  making 
the  principles  of  this  covenant  effectual,  it  is 
seen  in  its  full  importance  and  in  its  grand 
m ission . Schodde. 


Section  115. 

CHOSEN  NOBLES  OF  ISRAEL  CALLED  TO  A VISION  OF  GOD  AND  FELLOWSHIP 
WITH  HIM.  MOSES  ON  THE  MOUNT  WITH  GOD  FORTY  DAYS.  APOSTASY  OF 
THE  GOLDEN  CALF. 

Exodus  ‘24  : 1,  2,  9-18  ; 32  : 1-6.  De.  9 : 9. 

Ex.  iM  1 And  lie  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up  unto  the  Lord,  thou,  and  Aaron,  Nadab,  and 
2 Abilin,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel  and  worship  ye  afar  off  : and  Moses  alone  shall 
come  near  unto  the  Lord  ; but  they  shall  not  come  near  ; neither  shall  the  people  go  up  with 
9 him.  Then  went  up  Moses,  and  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abilin,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel  ’•* 

10  and  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel  ; and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a paved  work  of  sap 

11  phire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  very  heaven  for  clearness.  Ami  upon  the  nobles  of  the  children 
of  Israel  he  laid  not  his  hand  : and  they  beheld  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink. 

12  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up  to  me  into  the  mount,  and  be  there  : and  I will  give 
thee  the  tables  of  stone,  and  the  law  and  the  commandment,  which  T have  written,  that  thou 

13  mavest  teach  them.  And  Moses  rose  up,  and  Joshua  his  minister  : and  Moses  went  up  into 

14  the  mount  of  God  And  he  said  unto  the  elders.  Tarry  ye  here  for  us,  until  we  come  again 
unto  you  : and,  behold,  Aaron  and  llur  are  with  you  : whosoever  hath  a cause,  let  him  come 

15  near  unto  them.  And  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount,  and  the  cloud  covered  the  mount.  And 

16  the  glory  of  the  LoRn  abode  upon  mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  six  days  : and  the 

17  seventh  da}r  ho  called  unto  Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud.  And  the  appearance  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children 

18  of  Israel  And  Moses  entered  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  went  up  into  the  mount  : and 
Moses  was  in  the  mount  foity  days  and  forty  nights 

Oe  9 9 When  I was  gone  up  into  the  mount  to  receive  the  tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables  of 
the  covenant  which  the  Lord  made  with  you,  then  I abode  in  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  : ] did  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  water. 
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Ex.  :{*2  1 Anti  when  the  people  saw  tlmt  Moses  delayed  to  como  down  from  the  mount,  the 
people  gathered  themselves  together  unto  Aaron,  anti  said  unto  him,  I'p,  make  us  gods  [or.  a 
gudj,  which  shall  go  before  us  ; for  us  for  this  Moses,  iheniau  that  brought  us  up  out  uf  the  land 

2 of  Egypt,  we  know  not  what  is  become  of  him.  And  Aaron  said  unto  them,  break  oil'  the 
golden  rings,  which  are  in  the  tars  of  your  wives,  of  your  sons,  and  of  your  daught<  rs,  and 

3 bring  them  unto  me.  And  all  the  people  brake  off  the  golden  rings  which  were  in  their  ears, 

4 and  brought  them  unto  Aaron.  Ami  he  received  it  at  their  hand,  and  fashioned  it  with  a grav- 
ing tool,  and  made  it  a nmlttn  < alt  : and  they  said,  These  be  thy  gods  [or.  This  is  thy  god],  O 

5 Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt.  And  when  Aaron  saw  this,  he  built 
an  altar  before  it  ; and  Aaron  made  proclamation,  and  said,  To-morrow  shall  be  a feast  to  the 

G Lord.  And  they  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  offered  burnt  offerings,  and  brought  peace 
offerings  ; and  the  people  sat  down  to  tat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  plnv 


The  Vision  of  God,  and  tiie  Sacrificial  Meal 
of  Fellowship 

21  : 3,2,  0 -3  3.  As  a nation  Israel  was  now 
reconciled  and  set  apart  unto  God-  both  having 
been  accomplished  bv  the  “blood  of  sprink 
ling.”  Thereby  they  became  prepared  for  that 
fellowship  with  linn  which  was  symbolized  in  the 
sacrificial  meal  that  followed.  There  God,  in 
pledge  of  his  favor,  fed  his  people  upon  the 
sacrifices  which  he  had  accepted.  The  sacri- 
ficial meal  meant  the  fellowship  of  acceptance  ; 
its  joy  was  that  of  the  consciousness  of  this 
blessed  fact.  And  now  Moses  ami  Aaron,  and 
his  two  sons  (the  future  priests),  along  with  sev-  i 
enty  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  w'ent  up  into  the 
mount,  “ and  did  eat  and  drink”  at  that  sacri- 
ficial meal,  in  the  seen  presence  of  the  God  of 
Israel — not  indeed  under  any  outward  form, 
but  with  heaven’s  own  brightness  underneath 
the  Sliekinali.  Thus  1 ‘ to  see  God,  and  to  eat 
and  drink,"  was  a foretaste  and  a pledge  of  the 
perfect  blessedness  in  beholding  him  hereafter. 
It  was  also  a symbol  and  a type  of  what  shall  he 
realized  when,  as  the  Alleluia  of  the  "great 
multitude"  proclaims  the  reign  of  the  il  Lord 
God  omnipotent/’  the  gladsome,  joyous  bride 
of  the  Lamb  now  made  ready  for  the  marriage, 
and  adorned  with  bridal  garments,  hears  the  wel 
come  sound  summoning  her  to  “ the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.”  A.  E. 

9,  Moses  and  Aaron  ascend  as  the  prophet 
and  priest  of  God  ; Nadab  and  Abilru,  as  the 
elder  sons  of  Aaron,  henceforth  to  be  associated 
with  him  in  the  priesthood  ; the  seventy  elders 
as  the  representative  heads  of  the  people.  M. 

In  all  this  narrative  is  manifest  the  wide 

distinction  betwixt  the  Old  and  New  Covenant. 
In  the  New  Testament,  all  believers  are  called 
on  to  enter  with  their  Forerunner  into  the  holi- 
est through  the  veil  (Ileb.  10  : 10)  ; while  in  the 
Old,  merely  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  they  only  to  a very  limited  extent, 
may  come  into  the  presence  of  God.  Still,  the 
general  priestly  dignity  of  the  whole  people  is 
declared  in  the  fact  that  not  consecrated  priests, 
1G 


! but  elders  out  of  every  tribe,  enjoy  this  high 

privilege  Gerl. To  what  point  they  ascended 

would  be  a very  unprofitable  inquiry.  It  is  in 
comparably  more  important  to  mark  the  fact 
that  now,  when  the  covenant  has  received  its 
solemn  and  final  sanction,  the  people  by  their 
representatives  have  access  to  God.  M, 

IO.  And  they  saw  tlie  CJotl  of 
Israel ; under  Ills  feet  a pared  work 
of  sapphire  stone,  as  the  very  heaven 
for  clearness.  All  these  remained  at  a re 
•speetful  distance  ; yet  it  is  said  they  saw  the 
God  of  Israel  ; it  should  seem,  the  symbolic  fire 
which  indicated  his  presence,  beneath  which 
w'as  what  appeared  like  a pavement  of  lapis- 
lazuli  or  sapphire,  or  the  deep  blue  of  the  deal- 
est and  most  cloudless  heaven.  MUman. 

The  sapphire  is  a precious  stone  of  a sky-colored 
line,  next  in  value  and  beauty  to  the  diamond, 
and  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  this  vision 
in  the  prophet’s  words  (Is.  54  : 11),  “ I will  lay 
thy  stones  with  fair  colors,  and  lay  thy  fount  hi 
tions  icith  sapphires*"  In  order  to  make  the  im 
pression  of  its  appearance  still  more  distinct,  it 
is  compared  to  “ the  very  heaven  for  dearness." 
It  Lad  the  aspect  of  the  azure  vault  of  heaven 
as  seen  in  its  pure  native  splendor,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  serene  and  unclouded.  Tush.  — — - 
A paved  work  of  sapphire  is  descriptive  of  a 
scene  of  matchless  splendor,  having  the  quali- 
ties of  adamantine  solidity,  transparence,  and 
brilliancy.  The  substance  of  heaven  for  purity 
The  substance  of  heaven  is  a phrase  for  the  very 
heaven  itself.  Nothing  less  than  the  spotless 
purity  and  lustre  of  the  skies  above  is  fit  to  bo 
compared  with  the  inexpressible  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  that  which  was  beneath  the  feet  < f 

the  God  of  Israel.  M. This  vision  has  all 

the  indistinctness  of  whatever  is  superhuman, 
when  the  mortal  becomes  a spectator  of  an  oh 
ject  of  which  he  is  unacquainted  with  a proto 
type.  The  Deity  appeared,  as  if  his  feet  were 
resting  on  a paved  way,  inlaid  with  stars,  amid 
the  azure  of  the  sapphire,  the  aerial  substance 
of  the  heavens,  lucid  and  serene.  Aboab* 
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There  is  something  sublime  and  .significant  in 
the  restrained  and  reverent  way  in  which  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  referred  to.  No  attempt  to 
describe  the  vision  itself,  nothing  which  could 
supply  even  to  the  imagination  the  materials 
for  the  construction  of  any  likeness  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Simply  a suggestion,  chaste  and  yet 
glowing,  of  the  glory  “ under  his  ft  ef."  Ah!  that 
is  all  the  eye  of  sinful  man  can  see,  even  under 
the  most  favored  conditions,  here  on  earth.  But 
then  may  we  not  well  argue  that  if  what  is  under 
his  feet  suggests  pavement  of  sapphire  and 
heaven’s  clearest  ethereal  blue — if  all  that  is 
most  rapturously  beautiful  in  nature  be  only  the 
tinting  of  his  footstool  —what  shall  be  the  glory 
< f his  face  when  we  “shall  see  him  as  he  is,” 
and  “ be  like  him”  too  ; for  the  time  is  coming 
when,  by  the  side  of  the  “pure  river  of  the 
water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,”  they  who 
now  only  serve  and  wait  upon  the  footstool, 
“ shall  see  his  face  : and  his  name  shall  be  in 
their  foreheads  ; aiul  there  shall  be  no  night 

there  !"  J.  M G It  is  to  this  future  and 

consummated  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  made 
again  visible  and  taking  up  its  abode  among 
men,  that  the  symbol  of  the  Sliekinah  always 
points.  Its  manifestation  to  Israel  of  old  was 
preintimative  of  its  renewed  appearance  and 
establishment  in  more  sublime  and  glorious 
state  to  the  subjects  of  the  Gospel  economy  in 
its  ulterior  periods,  as  set  forth  in  the  splendid 
predictions  of  Isaiah  and  the  Apocalypse.  It  is 
only  in  the  realization  of  all  that  was  shadowed 
bv  the  Sliekinah  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  fill 
filment  of  the  assurance  ratified  by  “ a great 
voice  out  of  heaven,  saying,  Behold,  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dirdl  with 
litem,  and  they  shall  be  his  people.”  AVe  sup- 
pose that  it  was  with  a view  to  impart  a pro- 
phetic intimation  of  this  great  futurity,  that  the 
] ^resent  vision  was  vouchsafed  and  recorded  ; 
ami  that  a similar  end  was  contemplated  m the 
similar  disclosures  made  to  Isaiah,  to  Ezekiel, 
to  Daniel,  and  to  Tulin.  They  all  point  forward 
to  the  blissful  period  referred  to  in  the  annun- 
ciation, “ the  tabernacle  of  God  shall  be  with 
men”  -that  is,  his  Sliekinah,  his  manifested  pres 
rnr,p,  shall  he  with  men.  Bush . 

II.  They  beheld  God,  arid  did  eat 
and  drink.  No  emblems  of  judgment  were 
seen  by  them  now.  lie  who  had  before  covered 
himself  with  clouds,  and  indicated  his  presence 
in  tempests,  is  now  arrayed  in  light.  The  calm 
serenity  of  the  sky  now  hides  him  in  its  peace 
fill  majesty,  and  nothing  comes  to  create  in 
them  either  tuiror  or  dismay,  .for  “ upon  the 


| nobles  of  Israel  he  laid  not  his  hands.”  There- 
fore, with  calm  composure  and  with  grateful 
hearts,  they  sit  down  before  him  to  keep  sacra- 
mental feast  : “ They  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and 
drink.”  Njw  that  they  approach  him  as  his 
covenanted  ones,  the  heads  of  the  people  “ find 
his  presence  no  more  a source  of  disturbance 
! and  dread,  but  radiant  in  all  the  bright  loveli- 
ness of  supernal  glory  and  their  feast  upon 
the  mount  may  be  regarded  as  a foretoken  not 
merely  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  one 
with  God  in  Christ,  but  also  of  the  blessedness 
i of  that  celestial  abode,  where,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  which  the  words  are  capable,  it  will 
still  be  true  of  its  inhabitants  that  they  “ see 

God,  and  do  cat  and  drink.”  W.  II.  T. 

i They  feasted  upon  the  sacrifice , before  God,  in 
token  of  their  cheerful  consent  to  the  covenant 
now  made,  their  grateful  acceptance  of  the  ben- 
efits of  it,  and  their  communion  with  God  in 
pursuance  of  that  covenant.  Thus  believers  eat 
1 and  drink'  ici'h  Christ  at  his  table  (Luke  22  : 30). 
Blessed  are  they  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  king- 
dom of  our  Father,  and  drink  of  the  new  wine 
there.  II. 

Moses  Called  i p to  the  Mount  for  Forty  Days. 
Ee.  24  : 12-18. 

A greater  privilege  than  that  of  seeing  God 
upon  the  mountain  is  yet  in  store.  To  go  up 
and  see  God  on  the  mountain  is  good  ; but  to 
have  him  come  down  and  dwell  with  ns  in  the 
plain  is  better.  To  feast  in  the  Divine  presence, 
on  a great  and  special  occasion,  was  a privilege 
indeed  ; but  it  is  better  still  to  have  the  Divine 
presence  on  all  occasions,  from  day  to  day,  from 
hour  to  hour  continually.  And  it  is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  this  inestimable  blessing  that  Moses 
is  now  called  up  alone  into  the  immediate  pres- 
1 ence  of  the  Lord,  there  to  abide  for  many  days, 
during  which  he  will  rceehe  the  tabernacle  rev 
elation,  the  substance  of  which  was  this  : “ Let 
them  make  me  a sanctuary,  that  I may  dwell 
among  them'1  (25.8).  The  great  importance 
and  inestimable  value  of  the  new  revelation  is 
betokened  by  the  glory  prelude  of  six  days 
which  preceded  it  (24  . 10),  and  the  length  of 
time  that  was  occupied  in  conveying  it,  the 
whole  amounting  to  forty  daws  and  forty  nights. 
J.  M G. 

2 1.  Before  leaving  them,  Muses  commanded 
the  elders  to  await  his  return  where  they  were, 
and  pointed  out  Aaron  and  Ilnras  his  represen- 
tatives to  the  people.  M. 15-1 8.  Moses 

and  Joshua  were  now  together,  and  both  en- 
shrouded within  the  borders  of  the  cloudy  crown 
which  covered  the  brow  of  the  mountain.  On 
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the  seventh  day  the  Divine  summons  called 
Moses  up  to  the  utmost  heights  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  then  we  suppose  the  dark  thick  cloud 
was  rent  and  opened  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel, 
and  the  inner  glory  broke  forth  like  devouring 
tire.  The  six  days  mentioned  < verse  1G)  were 
probably  not  a part  of  the  forty  ; for  during 
those  six  days  Moses  uml  Joshua  were  together, 
and  both  probably  ate  of  manna  as  usual,  and 
drank  of  the  brook  mentioned  (Do.  9 : 21)  ; but 
when  Moses  was  called  into  the  midst  of  the 
cloud,  his  forty  days’  fasting  commenced,  while 
Joshua,  in  the  mean  time,  no  doubt  continued 
to  eat  and  drink  daily  while  waiting  for  Moses* 
return.  Iinsh. 

Moses,  who  was  the  mediator  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, is  alone  permitted  to  draw  nigh  to  God  ; 
none  of  the  people  are  suffered  to  come  up  to  the 
Divine  glory,  not  even  Aaron,  nor  his  sons,  nor 
the  nobles  of  Israel.  Moses  was  a type  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  mediator  of  the  Xnr  f'ore- 
vnnt and  he  alone  has  access  to  God  in  behalf 
of  the  human  raee,  as  Moses  had  in  behalf  of 
Israel.  A.  C. 

Do,  0 : J).  During  this  period  of  forty  day®, 
and  the  second  period  when  the  tables  were  re 
imwed.  Moses  neitherate  bread  nor  drank  water. 
Elijah  in  like  manner  fasted  for  forty  days, 
when  he  visited  the  same  spot  (1  Kings  19  S). 
'The  two  who  met  our  Saviour  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  the  one  as  representing  the 
Law,  the  other  as  representing  the  Prophets, 
thus  shadowed  forth  in  their  own  experience 
the  last  of  forty  days  in  the  wilderness  of  J ud;ea. 
i'lark. The  story  of  those  forty  days  is  writ- 

ten in  heaven’s  register  ; and  if  Moses  were 
himself  still  here  to  give  his  witness  as  to  what 
occurred,  perhaps  he  would  repeat  the  words  of 
Paul  regarding  the  most  blessed  hour  ot  his  ex 
perienee,  *‘  Whether  it  took  place  in  the  body, 
or  out  of  the  body,  I cannot  tell  — God  lmow- 
Gh.”  It  is  enough  for  us  that  there  is  now 
made  known  to  him,  not  merely  the  grand  prin 
eiples  of  law  to  regulate  the  Jewish  common, 
wealth,  but  God's  express  appointments  as  to 
everything  relating  to  the  life,  both  civil  and 
religions,  of  the  chosen  nation,  even  to  minute 
details  ; that  he  is  now  allowed  tin?  greatest 
privilege  of  all,  to  pray  in  such  a way  that  lie 
most  truly  lives  in  close  communion  with  the 
Infinite.  F/m  o 

Making  and  Worruipping  the  Golden  Calf 

Ex.  : 1-fi. 

Forty  days  Moses  remained  on  the  mountain, 
neither  appearing  nor  holding  any  communica- 
tion with  the  people.  Day  after  day  they  ex 


peoted  his  return  : the  gloom  and  silence  of  the 
mountain  remained  unbroken.  ITad  lie  per- 
ished ? ITad  be  abandoned  the  people?  Aaron 
himself  is  in  the  same  total  ignorance  as  to  the 
designs  and  the  fate  of  his  brother.  Whither 
shall  they  wander  in  the  trackless  desert  ? Who 
shall  guide  them  ' Their  leader  and  their  God 
seem  equally  to  have  deserted  them.  Still 
utterly  at  a loss  to  comprehend  the  sublime 
notions  of  t*he  Deity,  which  their  leader  would 
inculcate,  they  sink  back  to  the  superstitions  ot 
the  country  which  they  had  left.  Ml hnmt. 

Tt  is  vet  less  than  six  weeks  since  the  am  a/, 
ing  scenes  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  of  the  coin 
mundments,  when  the  voice  of  Jehovah  and  his 
words  seemed  to  overwhelm  the  whole  assembly 
of  Israel  with  religious  awe.  So  thoroughly,  to 
all  appearance,  are  they  pervaded  with  the  spirit 
of  piety  and  reverence,  that,  no  sooner  has 
Moses  rehearsed  to  them  the  words  of  Jehovah 
than,  as  with  one  heart,  they  shout,  “ All  that 
Jehovah  hath  said  will  we  do  and  be  obedient.” 
I»ut  after  Moses  is  gone  up  into  the  mount  and 
the  mighty  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  that  before 
was  near  to  them  has  risen  to  the  summit  of 
Sinai  and  now  become  stationary  there— after 
the  excitement  has  lulled  somewhat  and  every 
thing  in  the  plain  Kaliab  and  about  Mount  Sinai 
lias  resumed  its  wonted  appearance,  the  leaven 
of  idolatry  and  lust  that  had  been  subdued  by 
the  terrors  of  the  Law  begins  again  to  work. 
First,  secretly  ; then  more  openly  as  the  return 
of  Moses  is  delayed  day  after  day,  and  as  the 
bolder  spirits  begin  to  give  utterance  to  their 
speculations  concerning  what  has  become  of 
him  ; till  at  length  the  whole  camp  becomes 
pervaded  with  the  idea  that  Moses  has  perished 
probably  from  rashly  venturing  too  near  to 
the  mysterious  brightness  within  the  cloud 
And  the  return  of  Moses,  once  given  up,  the 
next  inquiry  is  what  is  to  be  done  now  ? Anti 
Satan,  ever  busy  in  the  souls  of  his  agents, 
suggests  the  idea  of  a great  religious  festival. 
As  is  ever  the  case  when  men  begin  to  devise 
ordinances  of  religious  observance  which  God 
has  not  commanded,  then  a suitable  form  of 
worship  for  the  festival  must  be  devised  ; and 
what  more  suitable  form  than  the  forms  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  so  universally  in 
Egypt  ? They  will,  therefore,  have  an  image  to 
aid  their  devotions.  Of  course  they  do  n<*t 
mean  to  adore  the  image,  or  worship  any  other 
God  than  Jehovah.  They  will  merely  present 
Jehovah  in  visible  form  to  the  eye,  so  that,  as 
they  have  now  something  tangible  to  start  from, 
the  imagination  can  soar  upward  and  lend  to  the 
soul  wings  of  devotion.  While  this  is  the  view 
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of  the  less  sensual  class  of  religionists  among 
them,  the  ignorant  multitude  are  pleased  with 
the  suggestion,  because  such  form  of  worship 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  revel  and  plays,  and 
indecent  wautonness.  Soon,  therefore,  every- 
body is  in  favor  of  the  new  movement,  and 
Aaron,  who  has  been  left  in  charge  of  affairs  in 
Moses’  absence,  is  surprised  at  the  petition 
backed  by  an  overwhelming  popular  opinion  : 
““  Up,  make  ns  gods  which  shall  go  before  us, 
for,  as  for  this  Moses,  that  brought  us  here,  we 
know  not  what  is  become  of  him."  S.  11. 

1.  Make  art  a </o d.  So  the  Hebrew  word  is 
often  translated.  The  meaning  is,  Make  ns  a 
sacred  symbol  or  sign,  which  may  represent 
God  to  ns  in  a visible  manner.  They  hankerej 
after  the  idolatrous  worship  which  they  had 
learned  in  Egypt.  Stephen  calls  this  a turning 
back  of  their  hearts  unto  Egypt  (Acts  7 : 39).  Bp. 

Patrick . Daily  fed  by  manna  from  heaven  ; 

daily  refreshed  by  water  from  the  smitten  rock  ; 
surrounded  by  miracles  of  might  and  benignity 
against  which  it  would  seem  impossible  that 
their  eyes  should  be  closed,  who  could  have 
anticipated  that,  in  utter  defianee  of  the  com- 
mandment to  which  they  had  so  lately  ami  so 
solemnly  avowed  obedience,  they  should  have 
ordered  the  fabrication  of  other  gods,  and 
“ changed  their  glory  into  the  likeness  of  an  ox, 
that  eateth  grass’ * ? Husk. 

O royal  Law,  and  mighty  Lawgiver  ! flow 
could  they  think  of  making  any  resemblance  of 
him  whom  they  saw  could  not  be  seen,  and 
whom  ttiey  saw  in  not  being  seen,  infinite? 
How  could  they  think  of  daring  to  profane  his 
name,  whom  they  heard  to  name  himself,  with 
that  voice,  Jehovah?  Have  they  so  soon  forgot 
ten  that  fire  and  thunder,  which  they  heard  and 
saw?  Is  that  smoke  vanished  outof  their  mind, 
as  soon  as  out  of  their  sight?  Could  their 
hearts  cease  to  tremble  with  the  earth  ? Can 
they,  in  the  very  sight  < f Sinai,  eall  for  other 
gods?  Did  they  so  lately  hear  and  see  him  to 
be  an  infinite  God  ? Did  they  quake  to  hear 
him  say  out  of  the  midst  of  the  Haines,  “ T am 
Jeliovali  thy  God  : thou  slialt  have  no  Gods  but 
me”?  With  his  pillar  uplifted  before  their 
eyes  and  his  manna  descending  day  by  day,  yet 

they  say,  “ Make  us  a god."  Bp.  11. Had 

they  not  but  the  other  day,  in  this  very  place, 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  speaking  to 
them  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  Thou  shall  not 
make  fo  ihysvf  any  yrurrn  image  ? Ibid  they  not 
heard  the  thunder,  seen  the  lightnings,  and  felt 
the  earthquake,  with  the  dreadfnl  pomp  of 
wliieli  this  Law  was  given  ? Had  they  not  been 
particularly  cautioned  not  to  make  gods  <f  go’d 


I 
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(eh.  20.23)?  Nay,  had  they  not  themselves 
solemnly  entered  into  covenant  with  God,  and 
promised  that  all  that  which  lie  had  said  unto 
them  they  mould  do,  and  would  he  obedient  (ch. 
21:7)?  And  yet,  before  they  stirred  from  the 
place  where  this  covenant  had  been  solemnly 
ratified,  and  before  the  cloud  was  removed  from 
the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  thus  to  break  an  express 
command,  in  defiance  of  an  express  threatening 
that  this  inguUy  should  be  visited  upon  than  and 
their  children — what  shall  we  think  ot  it?  It.  is 
a plain  indication  that  the  Law  was  no  more 
able  to  sanctify  than  it  was  to  justify  ; by  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  sin.  but  not  the  cure  of  it.  This 
is  intimated  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  place 
where  this  sin  was  committed  (Ps.  lOfi  : 19) — 
They  made  a calf  in  Iforcb,  the  very  place  where 
the  Law  was  given.  IT. 

Even  on  that  very  plain,  beneath  that  very 
mount,  they  could  not  bear  to  think  that  they 
were  to  serve  a God  who  was  invisible  ; they 
returned  to  Egypt  in  their  hearts.  And  nut 
then  only,  but  again  and  again,  both  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  Church, 
has  the  same  temptation  returned.  The  priest 
has  set  up  what  the  prophet  has  destroyed. 
Graven  images  have  been  set  up  in  deed  or  in 
word,  to  make  the  Unseen  visible,  and  the  Eter- 
nal temporal.  But  the  Revelation  of  Sinai  has 
prevailed.  Slowly  and  with  many  reverses  did 
the  great  truth  then  first  imparted  gain  posses 
sjou  of  the  hearts  of  Israel,  and,  through  them, 
of  the  whole  world  that  we  are  neither  to  im 
agine  that  we  see  God  wlmn  we  do  not,  nor  that 
because  we  do  not  see  him,  are  we  to  doubt  that 
he  has  been,  and  is,  and  yet  shall  be.  This  was 
the  marvel  which  the  Jewish  worship  presented, 
even  to  the  best  and  wisest  heathens  who  were 
perplexed  by  what  seemed  to  them  a religion 
without  a God.  It  is  to  us  the  declaration  that 
there,  must  be  a void  created  by  the  destruction 
of  errors,  by  the  removal  of  false  images  of  God, 
before  we  can  receive  the  true  image  of  the  Truth 
itself.  A.  P.  8. 

Aaron' s Pari  in  the  Apostasy. 

Ex  32  ;2-d, 

Aaron,  lie  that  alone  was  allowed  to  climb  up 
the  tlaming  hill  of  Sinai  with  Muses,  who  had 
heard  God  say,  “ Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thy- 
self any  graven  image,  for  I am  a jealous  God,” 
within  one  month  calls  for  their  ear-rings,  makes 
the  graven  imago  of  a calf,  erects  an  altar,  conse- 
crates a day  to  it,  calls  it  their  god,  and  weeps 
not  to  see  ihem  dance  before  it  Aaron  might 
have  learned  better  counsel  of  his  brother’s  ex- 
ample. When  they  canje  to  him  with  stones  in 
their  bauds,  and  said,  “ Give  us  water,"  he  ran 
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as  roundly  tn  God  with  prayers  in  his  mouth  ; 
so  should  Aaron  have  done  wLieii  they  said, 

“ (live  u.s  gods;"  hut  he  weakly  runs  to  their 
ear-rings,  that  which  should  ho  made  their  god  ; 
not  to  the  true  God,  which  they  had  and  for 
sock.  Who  can  promise  to  himself  freedom 
from  gross  infirmities,  when  lie  that  went  up 
into  the  mount  comes  down  and  doth  that  in 
the  valley  which  he  heard  forbidden  in  the  hill  V 
I see  and  wonder  at  the  mercy  of  that  God, 
which  had  justly  called  himself  jealous.  This 
very  Aaron,  whose  infirmity  had  yielded  to  so 
foul  ail  idolatry,  is  afterward  chosen  by  God  to 
be  a priest  to  himself  ; he  that  had  set  up  an 
altar  to  the  calf  must  serve  at  the  altar  of  God  ; 
he  that  had  melted  and  carved  out  the  calf  for 
a god  must  sacrifice  calves  and  rains  and  bul- 
locks unto  the  true  God  ; he  that  consecrated  a 
day  to  the  idol  is  himself  consecrated  to  linn 
who  was  dishonored  by  the  idol.  The  grossest 
of  all  sins  cannot  prejudice  the  calling  of  God  ; 
yea,  as  the  light  is  best  seen  in  darkness,  the 
Tiieicy  of  God  is  most  magnified  in  our  un- 
worthiness.  Bp.  JL 

(rod  left  him  to  himself  to  teach  us  what  t lie 
best  of  men  are  when  they  are  so  left,  that  we 
may  ceu.se  from  ncni,  and  that  he  who  thinks  hr 
stands  map  take  heed  fast  hr  fall.  Aaron  was,  at 
this  time,  destined  liy  the  Divine  appointment 
to  the  great  office  of  the  priesthood  ; though  he 
knew  it  not,  Moses  in  the  mount  did  ; now,  lest 
he  should  he  Uft*d  v}>  (dm re  measure  with  the 
honors  that  were  to  he  put  upon  him,  a mes- 
senger of  Satan  was  suffered  to  prevail  over  him, 
that  the  remembrance  thereof  might  keep  him 
humble  all  his  days,  lie  who  even  shame  1 
himself  so  far  as  to  build  an  altar  to  a golden 
calf  must  own  himself  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  honor  of  attending  at  the  altar  of  God,  and 
purely  indebted  to  free  grace  for  it  Thus  pride 
and  boasting  were  forever  silenced,  and  a good 
effect  brought  out  of  a bad  cause.  1 *y  this  like- 
wise it  was  showed  that  the  Lair  made  them  priests  I 
H'hich  had  infirmity  ; and  needed  first  to  offer  far  , 
their  own  sins.  H. 

J{.  Golden  riiitfs.  The  abundant  sup 
ply  of  such  jewelry  is  fully  conformed  to  the 
condition  of  things  among  which  the  Hebrews 
had  so  long  lived,  where  not  only  are  car-rings 
of  gold,  and  in  some  instances  set  with  pearls, 
abundantly  found,  as  well  as  represented,  but 
where  one  of  the  pictures  at  Thebes  exhibits  the 
ladies  comparing  the  ornaments  in  their  ears. 
The  implied  skill  in  metallurgy  and  the  manu- 
facture of  jewelry,  formerly  questioned,  is  now 
perfectly  established.  The  whole  process  of 
working  gold  is  delineated  in  their  tombs,  while  * 


‘*d:> 

' various  modern  museums  exhibit  great  numbers 

I of  old  Egyptian  ear-rings,  finger-rings  (some  of 
them  very  massive),  bracelets,  anklets,  and  otli*  r 
kinds  of  ornaments  elaborately  and  delicately 
wrought.  S.  0,  B. 

I.  I’sifcliioned  It  av'HCi  si  jjrsivin;; 
Cool,  nod  made  a molten  calf.  After 
lie  had  made  a rough  cast  of  it,  he  formed  it 
with  a graving-tool,  so  that  it  became  a corn 
plete  and  elaborated  statue  of  a bull,  which 
plainly  recalled  the  worship  of  tlm  hull  in 
Egypt,  where  an  ox  called  Onuphis  (the  ox  Apis), 
at  Memphis,  and  another  ox,  Mnevis,  at  On,  re- 
ceived Divine  honors  (as  emblems  of  the  ere 

1 ative  and  generative  powers  of  nature).  No  sin 
is,  in  after  times,  more  frequently  blamed  on 
the  part  of  God’s  people  than  this.  C.  G.  B. 

5.  To-morrow  i*  a feast  to  the 
Lord.  Not  to  the  golden  calf,  lmt  to  the  Ore 
ator  of  the  world,  whom  they  worshipped  in 
thisimage.  Notwithstanding  which,  this  was  no 
better  than  an  idol,  and  they  were  gross  idola- 
ters (Ps.  10G  : 10,  20  ; 1 Cor.  10  : 7 >.  Bp.  Patrick. 
By  Aaron’s  building  an  altar  and  proclaim- 
ing this  feast  to  the  true  God,  it  would  seem 
that  he  still  proposed  within  himself  to  lead  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  through  the  outward 
medium  and  fix  them  upon  Jehovah  himself, 
the  only  proper  object  of  adoration.  But  such 
a mixture  of  Divine  and  idolatrous  worship  never 
fails  to  mislead  the  mass  of  men,  and  though 
the  priests  of  a corrupt  religion,  in  imitation  ot 
Aaron,  may  plead  that  the  use  of  paintings, 
images,  and  sacrifices,  is  intended  merely  as  a 
help,  by  sensible  media,  to  spiritual  worship, 
yet  there  van  be  no  doubt  that  its  practical 
effects  arc  always  the  same  with  those  here  re 
corded,  and  th;it  it  comes  under  the  same  con- 
demnation. Whatever  were  Aaron’s  private 
views  or  wishes,  the  transaction  is  thus  again 
characterized  by  the  Hoi)'  Ghost  (Acts  7 :41), 
“ And  they  made  a calf  in  those  days,  and 
offered  sacrifices  vnto  the  idol , and  rejoiced  in  the 
work  ot  their  hands.”  Sr>  Jehu,  led  away  by 
the  same  delusion,  could  boast  of  his  zeal  for 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  while  yet  lie  was  a worship 
per  of  the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam  (2  Kings 

10  : 10,  20).  Bush. Tn  after  times,  when  tin- 

kings  of  Israel  set  up  the  same  representation 
of  the  true  God  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  the  Scrip 
lure  constantly  speaks  of  it  as  the  lending  sin. 
from  which  all  the  rest  of  their  idolatries,  and 
at  last  their  utter  destruction,  proceeded.  VW 
from  worshipping  the  true  God  by  an  image,  they 
soon  came  to  worship  the  images  of  false  god« 
too  : and  from  thence  fell  into  all  sorts  of  sup*  i- 
stitiou,  and  all  sorts  of  wickedness.  Abp.  tierkcr. 
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6,  Sat  down  to  enl  an<l  drink  and 
rose  lip  to  play.  When  this  idolatry  of 
tlieirs  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
account  of  their  feasts  upon  the  sacrifice  is 
quoted  and  referred  to  (1  Cor.  10  :7),  Thru  sat 
do  mi  tu  mi  ami  drink  of  the  remainder  ol  what 
was  sacrificed,  and  then  rase  vp  to  play  ; to  play 
the  fool,  to  play  the  wanton.  Like  god,  like 

worship  11. God  was  forgotten;  all  true 

sense  of  his  presence  and  indeed  of  his  nature 
was  ruled  out  by  the  very  fact  that  they  had  ex- 
alted a golden  calf  into  his  place.  By  a law  of 
human  nature  men  become  like  the  object  they 
worship.  Calf -worshippers  go  down  to  the  level 
of  the  calf  they  worship.  Alas  ! would  that 
they  did  not  sink  far  lower  in  passion  and  in 
crime  ! 11.  C. 

Superstition  besots  the  minds  of  men  and 
blinds  the  eye  of  reason  ; and  first  makes  them 
not  men,  ere  it  makes  them  idolaters.  How 
else  could  he,  that  is,  the  image  of  God,  fall 


1 down  to  the  images  of  creatures  ? As  the  Syri- 
ans were  first  blinded,  and  then  led  into  the 
midst  of  Samaria,  so  are  idolaters  first  bereaved 
of  their  wits  and  common -sense,  and  afterward 
are  car  red  brutisbly  into  all  palpable  impiety. 
Bp.  11. 

Idolatry  is  always  accompanied  with  the 
grossest  sensuality.  The  reason  is  clear.  Each 
idol  that  men  have  worshipped  or  now  worship 
is  some  portion  of  nature  deified  ; some  power 
in  nature  or  some  attribute  of  man,  which  the 
man  worships  as  his  god.  Now  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  all  such  properties  or  attributes  that 
they  are  monstrous  and  mischievous.  For  in- 
stance, love  without  purity  is  appetite  ; wisdom 
without  truthfulness  is  ennning  ; courage  with- 
out mercy  is  ferocity  ; justice  without  compas- 
sion is  horrible  cruelty.  And  so  ever  does  the 
false  faith  lead  to  the  foul  life,  and  the  foul  life 
is  cleansed  by  the  terrible  judgments  of  God. 
W.  C.  Mayee. 


Section  116. 

MOSES  RECEIVES  TIIE  TWO  TABLES.  INFORMED  OF  ISRAEL’S  APOSTASY,  AND 
INTERCEDES  FOR  THEIR  FORGIVENESS.  HE  DESCENDS  FROM  THE  MOUNT, 
BREAKS  THE  TABLES,  DESTROYS  THE  CALF,  AND  INFLICTS  DEATH  UPON 
THE  GUILTIEST  TRANSGRESSORS. 

Exodus  31  : 18  ; 32  : 7-29.  De.  9 : 10-17,  21. 

Ex.  :{|  18  And  lie  gave  unto  Moses,  w hen  lie  had  made  an  end  of  communing  with  him  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  the  tw'o  tables  of  the  testimony,  tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God, 
Ex.  7 Ami  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses,  Go,  get  thee  down  ; for  thy  people,  w hich  thou 

8 broughtest  lip  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  have  corrupted  themselves  : they  have  turned  aside 
quickly  out  of  the  way  which  I commanded  them  : they  have  made  them  a.  molten  calf,  and 
have  worshipped  it,  and  have  sacrificed  unto  it,  and  said.  These  be  thy  gods,  O Israel,  which 

9 brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  the  Loud  said  unto  Moses,  1 have  seen  this 

10  people,  and,  behold,  it  is  a stiffnecked  people  : now  therefore  let  me  alone,  that  mv  wiath 
may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that  1 may  consume  them  : and  I will  make  of  thee  a great 

11  nation.  And  Moses  besought  the  Loud  his  God,  and  said,  Loud,  why  dotli  tliv  wrath  wax  hot 
against  thy  people,  w inch  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  great  power 

12  and  with  a mighty  hand?  Wherefore  should  the  Egyptians  speak,  saying,  For  evil  did  he 
bring  them  forth,  to  slay  them  in  the  mountains,  and  to  consume  them  from  the  face  of  the 

13  earth  ? Turn  from  thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of  this  evil  against  thy  people.  Remember 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  thy  servants,  to  whom  thou  .swarest  by  thine  own  self,  and  saidst 
unto  them,  I will  multiply  your  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  all  this  land  that  T have  spoken 

14  of  will  T give  unto  your  seed,  and  they  shall  inherit  it  for  ever.  And  the  Loed  repented  of 
the  evil  which  lie  said  lie  would  do  unto  his  people. 

17  And  Moses  turned,  and  went  down  from  the  mount,  with  the  tw'o  tables  of  the  testimony  in 
his  hand  : tables  that  were  written  on  both  their  sides  ; on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  were 

Hi  they  written.  Ami  the  tables  were  the  work  ot'  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God, 

17  graven  upon  the  tables.  And  when  Joshua  heard  the  noise  of  the  people  as  they  shouted, 

15  he  said  unto  Moses,  There  is  a noise  of  war  in  the  camp.  And  he  said,  It  is  not  the  voice  of 
them  that  shout  for  mastery,  neither  is  it  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  being  overcome  : but 

19  the  noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I hear.  Aud  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  came  nigli  unto  the 
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camp,  that  he  saw  the  calf  and  tin*  dancing  : and  Moses’  anger  waxed  hot,  and  ho  cast  the 
2u  tables  out  of  his  hands,  and  brake  them  beneath  the  mount.  And  he  took  the  calf  which  tin. y 
had  made,  and  burnt  it  with  tile,  ami  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strewed  it  upon  the  water. 
*21  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  diink  of  it.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  What  did  this  people 
22  unto  thee,  that  then  hast  brought  a guat  sin  upon  them  ? And  Aaron  said,  Let  not  the  auger 
211  of  my  lord  wax  hot  : thou  knowest  l he  people,  that  they  are  stt  on  e\ih  l'‘or  they  said  unto 
me,  Make  us  gods,  which  shall  go  la  fore  us  : for  as  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us 
2*1  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  w e know  not  what  is  become  of  him.  And  1 said  unto  them, 
Whosoever  hath  any  gold,  let  them  bleak  it  off  ; so  they  gave  it  me  : ami  I east  it  into  the  tire, 
25  and  there  came  out  this  calf.  And  when  Moses  saw  that  the  people  were  broken  loose  ; fur 
20  Aaron  had  let  them  loose  for  a derision  among  their  enemies  : then  Moses  stood  in  the  gate  of 
the  camp,  anil  said,  Whoso  is  on  the  Loud's  side,  let  him  come  unto  me.  And  all  the  sons  of 

27  Levi  gathered  themselves  together  unto  him.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel,  Put  ye  every  man  his  sword  upon  his  thigh,  and  go  to  and  fro  from  gate  to 
gate  throughout  the  cuuip,  and  slay  every  man  his  brother,  and  every  man  his  companion, 

28  and  every  man  his  neighbour.  And  the  sons  of  Levi  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses  : and 

29  there  fell  of  the  people  that  day  about  three  thousand  men.  And  Moses  said,  Consecrate 
yourselves  to  day  to  the  Lord,  yea,  every  man  against  his  son,  and  against  his  brother  ; that 
he  may  bestow  upon  you  a blessing  this  day. 


Repetition  in  Deuteronomy. 

De.  9 10  And  the  Lord  delivered  unto  me  the  two  tables  of  stone  written  with  the  finger  of 
God  ; and  on  them  tens  mitten  according  to  all  the  words,  which  the  Lord  spake  with  you  in 

11  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  in  the  day  of  the  assembly.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the 
end  of  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  that  the  Lord  gave  me  the  two  tables  of  stone,  even  the 

12  tables  of  the  covenant.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Arise,  get  thee  down  quickly  from  hence  ; 
for  thy  people  which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  have  corrupted  themselves  ; they 
are  quickly  turned  aside  out  of  the  way  which  I commanded  them  ; they  have  made  them  a 

13  molten  image.  Furthermore  the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying,  I have  seen  this  people,  and, 

14  behold,  it  is  a stiffnecked  people  : let  me  alone,  that  1 may  destroy  them,  and  blot  out  their 
name  from  under  heaven  : and  1 will  make  of  thee  a nation  mightier  and  greater  than  they. 

15  So  I turned  and  came  down  from  the  mount,  and  the  mount  burned  with  fire  : and  the  two 

10  tables  of  the  covenant  were  in  my  two  hands.  And  I looked,  and,  behold,  ye  had  sinned 

against  the  Lord  your  God  ; ye  had  made  you  a molten  calf  : ye  had  turned  aside  quickly 

17  out  of  the  way  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  you.  And  I took  bold  of  the  two  tables,  and 

21  cast  them  out  of  my  two  hands,  and  brake  them  before  your  eyes.  And  I took  your  sin,  the 
calf  which  ye  had  made,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  stamped  it,  grinding  it  very  small,  until  it 
w'as  as  fine  as  dust  : and  I cast  the  dust  thereof  into  the  brook  that  descended  out  of  the  mount. 


Ex.  31  : I*.  Communing  with  him 
on  Mount  Sinai.  There  Jehovah  showed 
him  {in  a vision)  a representation  of  the  dwelling 
which  lie  required,  and  of  all  the  articles  of 
furniture  which  were  to  be  placed  in  it,  and 
gave  him  the  necessary  instructions  for  its  erec- 
tion. When  he  had  completed  his  directions, 
he  gave  him  bco  tables  of  stone,  on  which  the  ten 
words  of  the  fundamental  Law  had  been  in- 
scribed by  the  finger  of  God.  K. 

Written  with  the  finger  of  God. 
As  the  ten  words  Were  proclaimed  by  the 
voice,  so  they  are  here  said  to  be  written  by 
thcfi.igerof  God.  but  as  they  heard  on  that 
dread  occasion  “ the  voice  of  words,  but  saw  no 
similitude,’*  so  the  engraving  on  stone  implies 
no  visible  finger  of  God,  but  only  the  putting 
forth  of  his  power  for  the  production  of  an  au- 
thentic and  permanent  copy  of  the  moral  Law. 


M. -We  must  understand  this  to  mean  that 

the  characters  were  formed  by  the  secret  virtue 
of  God  ; nor  is  it  a matter  of  wonder  that  a 
writing  should  have  suddenly  been  brought  into 
existence  at  the  same  will  of  God,  whereby  the 
waste  and  shapeless  materials  of  the  world, 
which  they  call  chaos,  were  changed  so  as  to  be 
resplendent  with  elegance  and  beauty.  Calc. 

Informed  hy  Jehovah,  of  Israel's  Apostasy,  Moses 
Intercedes  fur  their  Foryivrness. 

Ei\  32  : 7-14.  De.  9 : 12-15. 

At  first  view,  this  gross  apostasy,  so  soon 
after  the  wonders  in  Egypt  and  the  terrors  of 
Sinai,  and  in  the  very  face  of  the  mountain 
from  which  the  law  forbidding  idolatry  had 
been  proclaimed,  seems  utterly  confounding. 
But  though  there  is  no  excuse  for  it,  this  much 
j may  be  said  by  way  of  accounting  for  it  : In 
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Egvgl,  the  Israelites  had  lost  much  of  the  life 
of  their  faith,  and  had  become  familiar  witn  the 
worship  of  idols.  A law  of  spiritual  ideas  lmd 
now  been  promulgated  ; but,  as  yet,  no  forms 
cf  worship  were  set  up.  The  wonders  which 
had  so  powerfully  impressed  their  senses  had 
ceased.  Moses,  the  visible  organ  of  Jehovah, 
laid  disappeared  ; and,  in  his  prolonged  ab- 
sence, time  hung  heavy  in  the  camp.  A chief 
object  of  worship  in  Egypt  w as  Apis,  the  sacred 
bull,  which  was  kept  in  royal  state  at  Memphis, 
and  honored  as  a source  of  national  life  and 
power.  Hence,  when  they  craved  some  visible 
representative  of  the  Divinity,  the  golden  calf 
would  naturally  suggest  itself,  and  their  feast 
would  take  tlie  form  of  such  oigies  as  they  had 
witnessed  in  Egypt.  'With  a self-sacrifice  that 
marks  the  snbhmest  heroism,  Moses  assumed 
the  task  of  mediation.  The  power  and  glory  of 
Jehovah  as  comnnted  to  the  salvation  of  Israel, 
the  effect  of  any  failure  upon  his  enemies,  and, 
above  all,  liis  own  covenant  of  grace  with  Abra- 
ham these  are  the  arguments  by  which  Moses 
pleads  with  the  Lord  ; and  his  earnest,  unsel- 
fish faith  prevails.  J.  I\  T. 

Nowhere  is  a sharper  contrast  brought  before 
us  than  that  which  this  history  presents.  In 
the  valley  the  multitude,  ns  if  infected  by  some 
epidemic  insanity,  are  preparing  for  their  idola- 
trous orgies  ; on  the  mountain,  within  the 
rloud-veil  that  shrouds  its  summit,  Moses  is 
communing  with  Jehovah.  Delow,  all  is  noise 
and  tumult  and  passion  ; above,  all  is  peace 
and  contemplation  and  fellowship  of  spirit  with 
spirit  : below  are  sin  and  shame  ; above  are 
intercession  and  forgiveness.  \V.  M.  T. 

llow  dreadful  the  shock  to  Moses,  as  the  con- 
ference between  himself  and  Jehovah  concern- 
ing all  the  scheme  for  erecting  a palace,  and 
preparing  a service  of  worship  at  his  immediate 
dwelling-place — is  suddenly  interrupted  with 
the  announcement,  “(Jo,  get  thee  down,  for 
thy  people  {they  have  broken  the  covenant  and 
are  no  longer  mine),  which  flam  brouglitest  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  have  corrupted  them- 
selves. “ “ l have  seen  this  people,  and  behold 

it  is  a stiffnecked  people.  Now,  therefore,  let 
me  alone  Hint  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against 
them,  and  that  I may  consume  them  : and  I will 
make  of  thee  a great  nation.”  This  scene  is 
among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Hible  his 
lory,  as  illustrating  t<>  finite  human  minds  the 
nature  of  intercessory  prayer.  Representing 
Jehovah  after  the  marnnr  of  a covenanted  ruler, 
justly  incensed  at  the  faithlessness  and  treason 
of  his  subjects,  threatening  to  east  off  and  de  j 
strov  them,  and  to  make  Moses  the  centre  of  a 


New  ('oven a nt,  it  shows  how,  by  Divine  In- 
tel cession,  first  a respite  was  gained  and  subse- 
quently how  by  further  intercession  the  culprits 
were  fully  restored  and  the  covenant  renewed. 
To  us  who  cannot  comprehend  the  Divine  side 
of  this  great  question  of  the  relation  of  human 
intercession  to  the  purposes  of  God,  this  account 
is  all-sufficient.  Instead  of  speculating  about 
the  unknowable  and  framing  theories  of  what 
our  minds  must  necessarily  be  incompetent  to 
gras}),  we  have  only  to  accept  God’s  assurance 
that  somehow  in  the  manner  here  illustrated  he 
may  be  led  to  hear  the  intercessions  of  his  crea- 
tures, after  the  manner  of  human  rulers  who 
may  be  prevailed  upon  by  arguments.  The 
threefold  argument  of  Moses— wheTefore  shall 
He  seem  to  east  a retlection  on  his  own  wisdom 
bv  so  soon  destroying  what  he  had  expended  so 
lunch  power  to  preserve — wherefore  expose  his 
own  great  mime  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of 
Egypt  and  thereby  confirm  them  and  the  whole 
world  in  their  unbelief — wherefore  seein  to  fail 
to  keep  the  covenant  with  Abraham  and  thereby 
seem  to  disregard  his  obligation — is  all  inspired 
yon  will  perceive  by  his  holy  loyalty  to  Jehovah 
and  his  intense  concern  for  his  honor  among 
men.  The  ultimate  end  we  seek  in  all  genuine 
petition  or  intercession  is  the  honor  of  our 
rather— as  illustrated  by  this  intercession  of 
Moses.  Seeing  that  the  eyes  and  tongues  of  not 
only  all  the  vast  empire  of  Egypt,  but  all  sur- 
rounding nations,  are  intent  on  finding  matter 
of  malicious  triumph,  both  over  the  people  so 
signally  delivered  and  the  God  who  so  signally 
delivered  them,  he  would,  at  all  hazards,  pre- 
clude all  disparagements  of  the  Divine  glory 
by  its  being  blemished  by  his  enemies.  His  in- 
tercession prevailed,  as  all  such  intercessions 
must.  “ The  Lord  repented  of  (or,  in  the  He 
brew,  was  propitiated  concerning)  the  evil  W'hich 
lie  thought  to  do  unto  his  people.”  S.  R. 

Kx.  32:10.  Let  me  alone.  Moses  had 
not  yet  opened  his  mouth,  but  God  foresaw  the 
holy  violence  with  w hich  his  importunity  would 
besiege  his  throne,  and  apparently  desires  him 
not  to  intercede  for  them.  What  greater  or 
more  significant  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
Divine  condescension  to  the  petitions  of  a mor- 
tal? Bush  — God  is  fain  to  bespeak  his  own 
freedom  ; as  if  Moses's  devotion  were  stronger 
than  God’s  indignation.  Great  is  the  power  of 
prayer  ; able,  after  a sort,  to  transfuse  a dead 
palsy  into  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  Trapp . 

Moses  should  not  need  to  solicit  God  for 

revenge  ; God  solicits  him,  in  a soit,  for  leave 
to  revenge.  Who  would  look  for  such  a word 
from  God  to  man,  “Let  me  alone?”  As  yet, 
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Moses  had  said  nothing  ; before.  he  opens  his  1 
mouth  (io<l  prevents  his  importunity,  as  fore- 
seeing that  holy  violence  which  the  requests  of 
Moses  would  offer  to  him.  Moses  stood  trem- 
bling before  the  majesty  of  his  Maker  ; mul  yet 
hears  him  say,  “ Let  me  alone.”  The  mercy  of 
our  God  hath,  as  it  were,  obliged  his  power  to 
the  faith  of  men  : the  fervent  prayers  of  the 
faithful  hold  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  As  I 
tiud  it  said  afterward  of  Christ,  That  ” lie  could 
do  no  miracles  there,  because  ol' their  unbelief  ;** 
so  now,  [ hear  God,  as  if  he  coubl  not  do  ex- 
ecution upon  Israel  because  of  Moses’s  faith, 
say,  “ Let  me  alone,  that  I may  consume  them.” 
lip.  //. 

I will  mnkeof  llice  a great  nation. 

If  Moses  had  accepted  the  proposal,  God's  prom- 
ises to  the  patriarchs  had  still  been  fulfilled  ; 
for  Moses  was  a son  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and 
of  Jacob,  and  in  him  and  his  the  promises 

might  have  been  fulfilled.  Kit. -AVliat  a 

temptation  lay  for  Moses  here  ! Tint  in  his 
prayer  he  speaks  as  if  Jehovah  bad  not  used 
these  words  at  all  ; he  scarcely  pays  regard  to 
them  ; lie  makes  no  use  of  them  in  liis  own  in- 
terest ; he  is  far  more  concerned  about  the  honor 
of  Jehovah  than  for  a numerous  posterity.  I5y 
all  means,  then,  destroy  his  trunk,  stripped  as 
it  is  already  of  its  leaves,  provided  that  the 
forest  trees  of  Israel  he  not  cut  down  ; for  lie 
already  sees  the  axe  laid  to  their  roots.  In  the 
full  strength  of  interceding  love  he  can  be 
quite  oblivious  of  everything  except  the  sinful 
Israel  ; nor  does  he  leave  the  mountain  top  till 
he  brings  down  with  him  the  promise  that  the 
sentence,  merited  even  though  it  is,  shall  be  de- 
layed at  least,  if  not  repealed.  Yet  this  our 
prayer  is  but  the  first  of  hundreds  more  ; or 
rather,  it  is  Hie  key-note  of  a life  of  faith  and 
prayer  and  love  on  Moses’s  part  through  forty 
years— a life  that  dies  not,  even  when  he  gives 
up  the  ghost.  “ Now,  therefore,  forgive  their 
sins  how  frequently,  and  in  how  many  ways, 
the  man  of  God  presented  this  same  prayer  1 
It  is  this  very  perseverance  in  entreaty  for  the 
good  of  Israel — when,  almost  at  every  moment, 
they  have  turned  anew  to  corrupt  practices — 
that  gives  to  Moses’s  intercession  a great  meas- 
ure of  the  unselfish,  the  pathetic,  the  sublime  ; 
and  thus,  just  like  the  man  himself,  we  find  it 
standing  in  the  books  nf  the  Old  Testament  al- 
most alone,  unparalleled.  l>utit  is  also  just  this 
feature  in  the  prayer  of  Moses  that  shows  ns 
professing  f’lirislinns  how  we  should  conduct 
ouisel  ves  in  secret  intercourse  with  Gab  <’  uuu 
hither,  ye  who  seek  to  understand  what  turn 
prayer  is  what  kind  ol  prayer  it  is  that  pleases 


God  ; behold  that  man  who  wrestles  like  an- 
other Jacob,  not  for  Ins  own  life  but  tor  Israel’s, 
and  who  like  Israel  earned  for  himself  the  meed 
of  praise  that  as  a prince  he  had  power  with 
God?  It  is  not  enough  that  you  should  cry  to 
God  for  help  whenever  your  own  want  and  mis- 
ery oppress  your  soul  ; Moses  calls  loudly, 
“ Pray  for  others  too,”  and  the  more  earnestly 
for  them  as  they  are  more  unfortunate,  more 
sinful  than  yourselves,  and  more  unthankful 
and  unkind  to  you  ! Neither  is  it  enough  that 
yon  present  to  him  your  own  and  others'  mis- 
eries ; for  Moses  says  again,  God’s  honor  must 
be  made  the  one  great  object  in  your  prayer 
woe  to  the  man  whose  prayer  is  lmt  self  seek- 
ing, who  does  not  endeavor  to  extol  God’s  maj- 
esty ! Nor  yet,  again,  is  it  enough  that  you 
should  raise  your  heart  at  special  times  in 
prayer,  but  soon  abate  your  zeal  ; Moses  cries 
out  to  every  one  who  strives  on  earth,  t£  Con- 
tinue, persevere  in  prayer  ; the  faithful  friends 
of  God  are  the  best  friends  of  men  !”  Happy, 
thrice  happy,  is  the  nation,  church,  or  family 
that  counts  among  its  members  those  who  strive 
like  Moses  in  their  prayers.  Eternity  shall  one 
! day  show  how  much  earth  owes  to  those  who 
have  thus  learned  to  live  in  constant  intercourse 
with  heaven  ! Van  0. 

If  ever  a man  inherited  the  earth  by  meek- 
ness. that  man  was  Moses.  His  was  a grand, 
unselfish  life  made  to  wait  upon  the  lives  of 
others.  Endurance  was,  indeed,  the  very  key- 
note of  his  destiny.  His  life  was  to  be  one  long 
waiting  in  the  hope  of  humanity.  It  never  be- 
came to  him  a fruition  ; he  never  reached  the 
promised  land.  He  received  not  the  treasures 
of  Canaan  any  more  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt ; 
ho  bore  the  toil  and  Joshua  entered  in.  He  had 
for  long  years  to  bear  on  his  heart  the  interests 
of  that  motley  multitude  with  no  other  encour- 
agement than  faith.  G . Malhcsun. 

H |.  The  Lord  said  to  Moses  when  this  took 
place.  '‘Go,  get  thee  down  ; for  thy  people.” 
The  language  is  most  suggestive  ; God  says, 
” They  are  not  my  people  now  ; they  have  for- 
saken me.”  Observe  how  Moses,  with  exquisite 
skill,  changes  the  pronoun,  and  does  not  say  my 
I people,  but  he  says,  they  aie  thy  people  ; bad 
as  they  are,  they  are  yet  that,  and  therefore  I 
beseech  thee  to  have  mercy  upon  them.  And 

then  Moses  pleads  God’s  glory.  J.  C. /A 

ithl  not  lei  Gut}  ahne  ; on  the  contrary,  he  held 
up  before  him  his  own  purpose  and  promises 
of  solvation,  as  well  as  bis  own  glory.  With 
Jacob  he  said,  “ I will  not  let  thee  go  except 
ilmn  bless  me  and,  like  Jacob,  he  also  gained 
the  victory.  K. 
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11-14.  Moses,  in  his  intercession,  pleaded 
the  argument  with  which  God  had  furnished 
him.  Mo»t  earnestly  did  he  insist  that  Israel 
was  (fm(s  people,  .since  their  deliverance  from 
Egjpt  had  been  wholly  trod -wrought.  Three 
special  arguments  did  he  use  with  God.  and 
thse  three  may  to  all  time  serve  as  mndtls  in  our 
pleading  for  forgiveness  and  restoration  after 
weaknesses  and  falls.  These  arguments  were  : 
Fust,  that  Israel  was  God’s  property,  and  that 
his  past  dealings  had  proved  this  (verse  11); 
secondly,  that  God’s  own  glory  was  involved  in 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
(verse  1*2)  ; and,  thirdly , that  God’s  gracious 
promises  were  pledged  for  their  salvation  (verse 
13).  And  such  pleas  God  never  refuses  to  ac- 
cept (verse  14).  A.  E. Moses  reminds  God 

of  the  triumph  of  his  enemies,  who  would  be- 
lieve their  gods  had  taken  revenge  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  ; and  he  appeals  to  the  covenant 
of  grace  with  tlieir  fathers,  which  had  promised 
a free  gift  on  the  part  of  God  without  any  con- 
ditions. First,  His  glory,  next,  His  promise  ! 
Geri 

So  tender  is  lie  over  the  name  of  God,  that  he 
would  rather  have  Israel  escape  with  a sin,  than 
God's  glory  should  be  blemished  in  the  opin- 
ions of  men  by  a just  judgment.  He  saw  that 
the  eyes  and  tongues  of  all  the  world  were  in- 
tent upon  Israel  ; a people  so  miraculously 
fetched  from  Egypt,  whom  the  sea  gave  way  to, 
whom  heaven  fed,  whom  the  rook  watered, 
whom  the  fire  and  cloud  guarded,  which  heard 
the  audible  voice  of  God.  He  knew  withal  how 
ready  the  world  would  be  to  misconstrue,  and 
how  t lie  heathens  would  be  ready  to  cast  impu- 
tations of  levity  or  impotence  upon  (rod  ; and 
therefore  says,  “ What  will  the  Egyptians  say  ?” 

Bp.  II. God  had  already  redeemed  them  from 

Egyptian  bondage.  He  had  taken  great  pains 
with  them  hitherto,  and  had  expended  great 
power  on  their  behalf.  And  He  had  not  done 
this  in  ignorance.  The  latent  evil  in  their 
hearts  He  had  perceived.  The  future  of  their 
lives  lie  had  foreseen.  Hence  it  would  he  con- 
sistent with  his  past  favors  to  dispense  fresh 
mercy.  Il»*  hail  engaged  to  bring  this  people  to 
the  land  of  promise,  not  for  their  sakes,  how- 
ever obedient  they  might  he,  but  for  their 
fathers’  sakes.  lienee  their  rebelliousness  did 
not  vitiate  the  original  engagement  ; and  al- 
though individuals  might  justly  he  destroyed — 
yea,  that  whole  generation  still  the  posterity 
of  Abraham  must  eventually  enter  the  land. 
Davies. 

The  intercession  of  Moses  proceeds  entirely 
on  a regard  for  the  honor  of  Jehovah,  and  the 


noble  man  does  not  permit  himself  even  to  refer 
to  the  proposal  that  he  should  be  made  the 
head  of  a covenant  nation  in  room  of  the  re- 
jected tribes.  Thus  triumphantly  does  he  stand 
the  test  to  which  Jehovah  subjected  him,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  that  his  pleading  was  success- 
ful, for  “the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  which 
bethought  to  do  unto  his  people.”  W.  M.  T. 

Words  fail  in  attempting  to  describe  his 

true  nobility  of  soul,  which  comes  out  iu  his 
prayers  and  pleadings  here.  Head  in  this  and 
other  passages  the  words  by  which  he  seeks  to 
influence  Jehovah  to  withdraw  the  dread  death- 
sentence  ; and  then  tell  me  if  there  has  at  any 
time  been  offered  a player  more  beautiful  anti 
touching  than  this.  Docs  it  not  seem  as  if  love 
were  exhausting  all  its  energies  in  trying  to  find 
out,  not  some  slight  palliations  of  the  shameful 
conduct  which  must  lie  pronounced  quite  inex- 
cusable, hut  some  good  grounds  for  not  requir- 
ing full  satisfaction  for  the  vast  amount  of  guilt 
incurred  ? Van.  O. 

How  absolutely  disinterested  Moses's  interces- 
sion/ He  sets  aside,  without  even  taking  notice 
of  it,  the  most  glorious  offer  ever  made  to  moital 
man.  How  intensely  earnest!  Moses  had  a most 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  wrath 
he  sought  to  avert.  But  his  heart  was  agonizing 
to  save  his  nation,  and  he  seemed  to  clasp  the 
feet  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  would  not, 
could  not  leave,  till  he  obtained  what  he  sought. 
How  perseveringly  prolonged/  He  prayed  by 
his  silence  as  well  as  by  his  speech.  The  whole 
scene  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  intercession 
of  the  Saviour.  Orr.—  In  every  time  of  emer- 
gency his  immediate  resort  was  to  Jehovah. 
His  cry  was  the  appeal  of  one  who  knew  that  ho 
was  speaking  to  a real,  living,  loving  person, 
omnipotently  able  to  help,  and  pledged  also  to 
render  assistance.  And  true  prayer  is  ever  that 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  springs  out  of 
faith  in  God  not  that  which  is  offered  by  one 
who  would  make  the  receiving  or  not  receiving 
of  an  answer  a test  whether  there  be  any  God 
or  not  ; and  those  supplications  which  are 
| offered  by  men  who,  like  Abraham  or  Moses, 
are  the  friends  of  God,  and  appeal  to  him  as 
their  friend,  never  come  back  unacknowledged. 
W.  M.  T. 

14.  Was  ever  mortal  more  bold  and  more  per- 
sistent, despite  of  all  the  Lord  had  said  which 
seemed  to  shut  the  door  and  bar  off  all  en- 
treaty? Yet  Moses  prevailed,  and  it  does  not 
appeal*  that  the  Lord  rebuked  him  for  his  per- 
sistence or  for  his  boldness.  It  is  simply  said 
--“The  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  which  he 
thought  to  do  unto  his  people,”  11  C. In 
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the  sense  of  changing  his  ultimate  purpose , God  ' 
does  not  repent  ; but  in  the  sense  of  altering  his 
procedure,  in  coiiM-queiice  of  reasons  that  he 
foresaw  and  took  into  his  estimate,  God  is  said 
to  have  repented.  J.  C. 

Thus  did  the  mediator  address  Jehovah,  when 
he  interceded  for  the  salvation  of  the  people. 
Bat  a,  mediator  is  not  a mediator  of  one.  Ik- 
had  also  to  defend  the  holiness  of  Jehovah  in 
the  presence  of  the  people  ; and  this  lie  now 
prepared  to  do.  K. The  Lord  does  not  con- 
sume the  people  according  to  his  threat,  hut 
forgave  them,  “ though  lie  took  vengeance  of 
their  inventions'’  (Ps.  09  : 8),  as  a warning  and 
example.  Mercy  and  justice  wove  here  revealed, 
as  the  issue  shows.  An  atonement  for  this  guilt, 
however,  was  absolutely  necessary.  C.  G.  B, 

Moses  Descends,  Breaks  the  Tables , Destroys  the  i 

Idol , and  Executes  Judgment  upon  30(H)  Chi  A 

Transgressors . 

Ex.  3*2  : 15-29.  De.  9 : 15-17,  21. 

The  intercession  of  Moses  in  the  mount  had  j 
already  secured  a momentary  respite  for  Israel, 
but  not  a pardon.  To  bring  them  to  reflection 
upon  their  dreadful  crime,  he  dashed  to  pieces 
the  holy  stones  containing  the  words  of  the 
covenant,  by  way  of  showing  by  symbol  that 
having  forsaken  Jehovah,  Jehovah  had  forsaken 
them.  A covenant  broken  on  the  one  side  is 
broken  on  the  other  also  ; and  he  would  show 
them  that  now  they  occupy  the  position  of  uu 
covenanted  outcasts,  lie  next  proceeds  to  the 
work  of  judgment,  first  destroying  the  idol,  j 
then  at  his  bidding,  the  sons  of  Levi  becoming 
bis  executioners,  three  thousand  of  the  most 
pronounced  apostates  are  slaiu.  The  exeon 
tioners  passed  from  gate  to  gate,  cutting  down, 
as  that  would  seem  to  imply,  only  those  still 
standing  out  in  the  public  places,  instead  of 
hiding  themselves  in  shame  in  their  tents.  Only 
a small  number  of  the  grovelling  souls  - perhaps 
chiefly  of  the  mixed  multitude  that  came  with 
Israel  out  of  Egypt — were  made  an  example  of 
and  smitten  down.  S.  B. 

17.  JToshiiU.  While  Moses  was  in  the 
cloud,  as  in  the  presence-chamber,  Joshua  con 
tinued  as  near  as  he  might  in  the  antechamber 
(as  it  were),  waiting  till  Moses  came,  that  he 
might  be  ready  to  attend  him  ; and  though 
he  was  all  alone  for  forty  days  (fed,  it  is  likely, 
with  manna),  yet  lie  was  not  weary  of  waiting,  ( 
as  the  people  were,  lmt  when  Moses  came  down  | 

he  came  with  him,  and  not  till  then.  H. ; 

His  calm  and  quiet  waiting  during  all  the  time  j 
of  Moses’s  absence  stands  in  very  strong  contrast  i 


with  the  impatient  and  unbelieving  temper  of  the 
people  during  the  same  period.  Bush. 

A tloi*e  of  war.  To  the  soldier’s  ear, 
quick  to  receive  the  sound  of  ihe  battle- tick], 
the  clamor  is  full  of  alarm.  ’*  lb*  said  unto 
Moses,  There  is  a noise  of  war  in  the  camp.” 
“ Had  the  Amalekites  taken  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  leader  of  the  host  and  the  cap 
tain  of  the  army,  to  make  another  attempt  on 
Israel?”  vThe  keener  and  more  chastened  ear 
of  Moses  discerns  the  true  nature  of  the  wild 
uproar.  As  he  hud  been  already  apprised  mi 
the  mount.  “ the  people  he  had  brought  out  of 
Egypt  had  corrupted  themselves,”  had  “ made 
a molten  calf,”  had  “ worshipped  it  and  sacri 
ticed  thereunto.”  The  din  was  not  that  of  com 

batants,  but  of  revellers.  E.  V. Often  in 

descending  this  mountain  close  by  the  spot 
whence  the  Law  was  given,  while  the  precipi- 
tous sides  of  the  ravine  hid  the  tents  from  my 
gaze,  have  I heard  the  sound  of  voices  from  be- 
low, and  thought  how  Joshua  had  said  unto 
Moses  as  he  came  down  from  the  mount,  “ There 
is  a noise  of  war  in  the  camp.”  Palmer. 

19.  Moses  is  described  as  descending  the 
mountain  without  seeing  the  people,  the  shout 
strikes  the  ear  of  his  companion  before  they 
ascertain  the  cause  ; the  view  breaks  on  him 
suddenly  as  he  draws  nigh  to  the  camp,  and  ho 
throws  down  the  tables  and  dashes  them  in 
pieces  “ beneath  the  mount  now  anyone  de- 
scending the  mountain  path  by  which  Has  Suf- 
safeli  is  accessible  (according  to  Captain  Wilson 
in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  a practised 
mountaineer)  through  the  oblique  gullies  which 
flank  it,  would  hear  the  sounds  borne  through 
the  silence  of  the  plain,  but  would  not  see  the 
plain  itself  until  he  emerged  from  the  lateral 
wady  ; and  when  he  did  so  he  would  be  immedi- 
ately under  the  precipitous  cliff  of  Sufsafeh. 
Ciaiie. 

As  the  disgraceful  scene  burst  upon  him,  in 
righteous  anger  he  dashed  the  tables  out  of  his 
hands,  and  broke  them  in  pieces  at  the  foot  of 
the  mount.  ; giving  at  once  a terrible  significance 
for  all  future  time  to  the  phrase,  a broken  lan\ 
and  a sign  ot  man’s  inability  to  keep  the  Law 
given  on  Sinai.  For  both  Moses  and  the  peo- 
ple, though  in  different  ways,  were  showing,  by 
their  acts,  that  the  fir.st  use  to  which  man  puN 
God’s  Law  is  to  break  it.  Both  tables  were 
broken,  for  idolatry  had  been  followed  by  licen- 
tiousness. P.  S. It  was  not  the  ebullition 

of  ordinary  passion  giving  vent  tn  its  rage  by 
breaking  the  glorious  stones.  It  was  the  act  of 
holy  judgment  at  a moment  when  judgment 
must  not  slumber.  Suddenly  there  bursts  upon 
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bis  view  the  covenant  people  of  God  in  baccha- 
nalian revelry,  dancing,  ami  shouting  around 
the  idol.  What  sight  could  be  more  awful  to 
the  reverent  and  loving  spirit  of  Moses,  so  in 
tensely  concerned  for  the  name  and  honor  of 
Jehovah  ? Here  are  the  people  whom  he  him 
self  hid  sworn  into  holy  covenant  with  Jehovah 
just  before  he  hud  parted  with  them — Jehovah 
to  be  their  king  and  they  to  be  his  loving  and 
obedient  subjects.  And  now,  just  us  he  brings 
them  the  holy  covenant,  gloriously  engrossed 
for  them  on  the  beautiful  stones  which  God’s 
own  hand  lias  fashioned,  and  on  which  God's 
own  finger  lias  written  in  enduring  characters 
the  terms  of  the  covenant,  alas  ! they  are  al- 
ready fallen  into  apostasy,  and  that,  too,  so 
low,  grovelling,  degrading  an  apostasy.  S.  K. 

There  was  never  so  precious  a monument  as 
the  tables  written  with  God’s  own  hand.  Proph- 
ecies and  evangelical  discourses  He  hath  writ- 
ten by  others  ; never  did  He  write  anything 
himself  but  these  tables  of  the  Law  : neither 
did  He  ever  speak  anything  audibly  to  the 
whole  of  mankind  but  it  ; the  hand,  the  stone, 
the  Law  were  all  his.  Yet  that  God,  which  so 
sharply  revenged  the  breach  of  one  law  upon 
the  Israelites,  checks  not  Moses  for  breaking 

both  the  tables  of  the  Law  Up.  II. They 

had  broken  the  covenant  itself,  and  Moses  as  a 
sensible  sign  of  the  awful  fact  breaks  the  monu- 
mental tables  in  which  it  was  inscribed.  Noth- 
ing could  more  solemnly  indicate  that  their 
covenant  standing  was  wrecked,  and  that  they 
now  lay  exposed  to  the  severest  vengeance  of  an 
angry  God.  It  is  doubtless  in  this  view  of  the 
transaction  that  we  find  no  censure  passed  upon 
Moses,  nor  does  he  afterward  (l>e,  0 : 17)  speak 

of  it  with  any  regret.  Bush. Those  are  a/»yry, 

and  sin  that  are  angry  at  sin  only,  not  as 
against  themselves,  but  as  against  God.  Tt  be 
comes  ns  to  be  cool  in  our  own  cause,  but  warm 
in  God’s.  Moses  showed  himself  very  angry, 
both  by  breaking  the  tables  and  burning  the 
calf,  that  he  might  bv  these  expressions  of 
strung  indignation  awaken  the  people  to  a sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  sin  they  had  been  guilty 
of,  which  they  would  have  been  ready  to  make 
light  of  if  he  had  not  thus  shown  his  resent- 
ments, as  one  m earnest  for  their  convictions.  II. 

120.  Consider  well  the  moral  courage  of  Moses. 
He  was  but  one  man.  Yet  he  ventured  to  con- 
front that  inebriate  host,  armed  only  with  tin* 
terrors  of  holy  wrath  and  the  eoiisoience- 
Mrieken  crowd  shrunk  before  him  ; and  not  ft 
lmnd  was  lifted  up  in  resistance,  when  he  cast 

their  idol  to  the  ground.  I\it  He  burned  it  in 

the  fire,  ground  it  to  powder,  and  made  the 


I 


I 


children  of  Israel  drink  of  the  dust  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  was  done  is  a proof  of  the  ex- 
traordinary skill  in  the  metallurgic  arts  pos- 
sessed by  the' Egyptians  ; and,  through  their 
instruction,  by  the  Hebrews  Modern  chem- 
istry employs  tartaric  acid,  and  reduces  gold  to 
powder.  Stahl,  one  of  the  ablest  chemists,  in- 
forms us  that  natron,  which  is  very  common  in 
the  East,  will  produce  the  same  effect  ; and,  if 
the  metal  be  previously  heated,  the  effect  is 
sooner  produced.  Hence  Moses,  in  the  first 
instance,  cast  the  image  into  tbe  fire,  and  then 
made  it  potable.  Now  one  of  two  conseejuences 
must  follow  : either  he  performed  a miracle,  or 
lie  possessed  very  extensive  sei entitle  attain- 
ments. There  is  no  account  of  any  miraculous 
intervention  of  Providence  in  the  story  ; it  then 
was  the  result  of  natural  means,  but  snch  as 
none  but  a well-informed  chemist  could  have 
known  or  used.  No  alternative,  then,  is  left 
us  but  a positive  denial  ot  the  facts  or  an  ad- 
mission of  the  knowledge  of  Moses.  ] Lacks. 

2 1 ‘21.  Aaron  deserved  to  have  been  cut  off 
for  this  sin,  and  had  been  so  if  Moses  had  not 
interceded  particularly  for  him,  as  appears  (De. 
9 : 20).  Ami  having  prevailed  with  God  for  him 
to  save  him  from  ruin,  he  here  expostulates  with 
him  to  bring  him  to  repentance  Aaron  lays  all 
trie  fault  upon  the  people  : Tin y are  sit  an  mis- 
chiefand  tiny  said,  Male  us  (jails.  It  is  natural 
to  us  to  endeavor  thus  to  transfer  our  guilt  ; we 
have  it  in  our  kind,  Adam  and  Eve  did  so  : sin 
is  a brat  that  nobody  is  willing  to  own.  Aaron 
was  now  the  chief  magistrate,  and  had  power 
over  the  people,  and  yet  pleads  that  the  people 
overpowered  him  : he  that  had  authority  to  re- 
strain them  yet  had  so  little  resolution  as  to 
yield  to  them.  He  extenuates  and  conceals  his 
own  share  in  the  sin,  as  if  lie  had  only  bid  them 
break  nt}'  thviy  tjuld  that  they  had  about  them,  in- 
tending to  make  a hasty  assay  for  the  present 
and  to  try  what  lie  could  make  of  the  gold  thrift 
was  next  at  hand  : and  childishly  insinuates 
that  when  he  cast  the*  gold  into  the  fire  it  came 
out,  either  by  accident  or  by  the  magic  art  of 
some  of  the  mixed  multitude  (as  the  Jewish 
writers  dream),  in  this  shape  ; but  not  a word 
of  his  graving  and  fashioning  it.  Put  Moses 
relates  to  all  ages  what  he  did  (verse  4),  though 
he  himself  here  would  not  own  it  He  that  cav- 
ers hi  s*  si  n't  shall  nnf  prosper,  for  sooner  or  later  it 
will  he  discovered.  This  was  all  Aaron  had  to 
say  for  himself  ; and  he  had  better  have  said 
nothing,  for  his  defence  did  blit  aggravate  his 
offence  ; and  yet  lie  is  not  only  spared  but  pre- 
ferred ; as  sin  did  abound,  grace  did  much  more 
abound.  H. 


A XD  EXECUTES  JUT)  a MEET  UPON  THE  GUILTIEST 
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ii6.  Whoever  (i\‘>  for  the  />»v/  — /o  me/  The 
words  “ let  him  come"  are  omitted  through  tlm 
impassioned  earnestness  of  the  speaker.  Tlu* 
offence  was  one  of  the  most  aggravated  charac- 
ter ; one  bv  which  the  honor  of  (toil's  great 
name  had  been  sadly  tarnished  ; and  in  order  to 
u more  effectual  vindication  of  it,  judgment  was 
to  be  executed  with  terrible  severity.  <«n  ill 
mid  out  from  sate  locate  throughout 
the  Camp.  This  is  no  doubt  to  ho  understood 
as  a commission  to  slay  every  one  whom  they 
should  meet  in  the  open  places  of  the  camp,  let 
him  be  relation,  friend,  or  neighbor,  while  they 
were  not  required  to  enter  into  any  of  the  tents. 

Busk A number  of  men,  fresh  from  their 

orgies,  whom  even  his  appearance  and  words 
had  not  yet  sobered  into  shame  and  repentance, 
still  thronged  the  open  roadway  of  the  cam]). 
These  were  met  by  the  avenging  Levites,  ns, 
sword  in  hand,  they  passed  from  gate  to  gal*1  ; 
mid  these  were  the  three  thousand  which  fell  on 
that  day,  while  the  vast  multitude  had  retired 
to  their  tents  in  tardy  repentance  and  fear,  in 
view  of  him  whose  presence  among  them  be- 
tokened the  nearness  of  that  holy  and  jealous 
God,  whose  terrible  judgments  they  had  so 
much  cause  to  dread.  A.  E. 

By  his  untimely  and  uugodly  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  his  own  house,  the  forefather  of  the 
tiibeof  Levi  had  brought  n curse  upon  himself, 
wTiich  still  reste  1 upon  his  tribe  (Gen.  34  :*25)  ; 
by  their  well-timed  and  holy  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  the  house  of  God,  his  descendants  now'  ex 
tinguisbed  the  curse  and  changed  it  into  a bless- 
ing. If  their  uncestor  had  violated  truth,  lidel 
ity,  and  justice,  by  the  vengeance  which  he  took 
upon  the  Sheehemites  from  a mistaken  regard 
to  blood-relationship,  his  descendants  had  now 
rescued  truth,  justice,  and  the  covenant,  by  ex- 
ecuting the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  upon  their 
own  blood-relations.  Hence  Moses  referred  to 
this  tribe  in  the  following  words  (Dc.  33  : D)  : 

4*  Who  says  of  his  father  and  mother,  I saw' 
them  not  ; who  is  ignorant  of  his  brother,  and 
knows  nothing  of  his  own  .sons.'1  The  dispo- 
sition manifested  by  the  sons  of  Levi  on  this 
occasion,  and  their  readiness  to  esteem  friend 
and  brother  but  lightly  in  comparison  with  Je- 
hovah, was  that  which  qualified  the  tribe  of 
Levi  above  every  other  to  serve  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and  rendered  it  worthy  to  be  chosen 
as  the  lot  anti  inheritance  of  Jehovah.  Penitent 
Israel  was  called  upon  to  infiict  punishment 
upon  impenitent  Israel,  that  their  own  guilt, 
which  had  been  forgiven,  and  the  mere)’  which 
had  been  shown  them  on  account  of  their  peni-  ‘ 
tence,  might  be  impressed  npon  their  minds  in 


its  fullest  extent  as  a warning  for  future  times. 
Before  such  considerations  and  designs  all  con 
sideratious of  a sentimental  character  must  give 
way,  as,  in  fact,  sentimentality  of  every  kind  is 
out  of  place  in  matters  concerning  the  judgment 
of  God  on  the  impenitent  sinner.  . . . Tim 
}>nuishmeut  in  dieted  by  the  command  of  Moses 
has  often  been  described  as  an  act  of  inhuman 
cruelty.  If  there  is  any  ground  for  such  a 
charge,  it  'not  only  applies  to  this  particular 
case,  but  to  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  whole 
code  of  laws,  and  to  the  entire  course  of  history 
of  which  they  formed  the  guiding  principle. 
The  Law  represents  every  act  of  apostasy  from 
Jehovah,  every  kind  of  idolatry,  and  every 
species  of  heathen  superstition,  as  a capital 
crime.  If,  then,  the  Law  itself  is  not  to  be 
condemned  for  such  stringency  as  this,  the 
command  of  Moses,  which  merely  carried  out  the 
spirit  of  the  Law,  is  perfectly  justifiable.  Such 
stringency  was  perfectly  justifiable  on  the  part 
of  the  Law'  ; it  was  demanded  as  well  ns  dictated 
by  the  peculiar  positiou  and  character  of  the 
Old  Testament  Theocracy.  It  was  first  of  nil 
demanded  by  the  fact  that  the  God  of  Israel 
was  also  the  King  of  Israel.  Every  siuful  dis- 
regard or  violation  of  the  dignity  of  Jehovah, 
(lie  one  God  in  Israel,  was  also  n crime  against 
the  sole  monarchy  of  the  King  Jehovah  ; every 
religious  crime  was  a State  crime  as  well.  K. 

The  spirit  of  the  narrative  forbids  us  to  con 
ceive  that  the  act  of  the  Levites  was  anything 
like  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  An  amnesty 
had  first  been  offered  to  all  in  the  words,  Who 
is  on  the  Lord’s  side?’  Those  who  were  for- 
ward to  draw  the  sword  were  directed  not  to 
spare  their  closest  relations  or  friends.  iHatk. 

None  were  executed  but  those  who  openly 

and  boldly  stood  forth.  Bush. 

We  are  not  nearly  enough  in  the  habit  of 
treating  religion  ns  a cause,  and  ourselves  as 
I soldiers,  whose  honor  is  bound  up  in  it,  our  all 
at  stake  in  it.  Who  is  oil  the  Lord’s  side?  is  a 
question  that  rings  up  and  down  our  streets 
j eternally.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
every  young  man’s  singleness  of  hi  ait,  saying 
I nothing  of  Iris  future  welfare,  to  have  this 
choice  settled.  To  be  uncommitted  is  to  be  on 
the  side  that  is  not  God’s.  F.  D.  II. 

Let  no  one  say  that  Moses  is  most  powerful 
in  prayer,  hut  weak  when  courage,  energy,  and 
promptitude  in  punishment  should  be  dis 
played.  Not  merely  is  the  order  given  to  single 
out  the  guiltiest,  he  does  not  spare  the  strong 
est  nor  the  dearest  when  he  has  to  wield  the 
chastising  rod.  He  show's  that  he  esteems  sin 
not  more  lightly  than  the  Holy  One  of  I si  ad 
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himself,  even  though  he  has  made  such  earnest 
intercession  in  behalf  of  those  who  sinned. 

Uo<  Closes,  who  is  described  as  “ very 

meek,'  and  who  shrauk  back  in  evident  agony 
from  that  leadership  of  Israel  to  which  he  was 
called  by  Providence,  yet  sternly  vindicated  his 
mission  against  the  rebellions  Korah,  as  he  now 
indicts  a sharp  vengeance  upcn  these  guilty  idol 
aters.  II.  P.  L. 


All  the  main  features  in  the  historical  episode 
of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  reappear  in 
Deuteronomy.  But  in  the  lips  of  the  aged  Law- 
giver just  before  bis  death  they  assume  a wholly 
different  form,  anil  are  the  ground  of  an  earnest 
call  to  humility,  in  the  prospect  of  new  and 


1  greater  rnereies  from  God.  The  facts  recalled 
to  their  memory  are  the  idolatry  of  the  whole 
congregation,  the  share  of  Aaron  in  their  sin, 
its  disclosure  to  Moses  by  God  himself,  the  pro- 
posal to  make  of  him  a greater  nation,  his  de- 
scent with  the  tables  in  his  hands,  their  de- 
struction in  his  anger,  the  destiuction  of  the 
golden  calf,  and  the  mingling  of  its  powder 
with  the  brook,  the  consecration  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi,  the  intercession  of  Moses,  his  fear 
of  the  total  rejection  of  the  people,  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  seeond  pair  of  tables,  the  second 
forty  days  on  the  mount,  the  writing  of  God 
on  the  second  tables,  the  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant. All  these  are  set  before  them  in  tones  of 
earnest  and  holy  love,  to  stir  them  up  to  grati- 
tude to  the  God  of  Israel.  Blrks . 


Section  117. 

UNBIDDEN,  MOSES  ASCENDS  THE  MOUNT*  TO  PLEAD  AGATN  FOU  ISRAEL’S  FOR- 
GIVENESS. PENITENCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  THE  CLOUD-PILLAR  DESCENDS 
TO  THE  TENT  OF  MEETING,  AND  THERE  GOD  SPEAKS  WITH  MOSES  FACE 
TO  FACE.  THIRD  PLEADING  OP  MOSES  IN  BEHALF  OF  ISRAEL. 

Exodus  3*2  : 30-35  ; 33  : T-1S. 

Ex.  3*.i  30  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Ye  have  sin- 
ned a great  sin  : and  now  I will  go  up  unto  the  Lord  : peradventure  1 shall  make  atonement 

31  for  your  sin.  And  Moses  returned  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned 

32  a great  sin,  and  have  made  them  gods  of  gold.  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  lorgive  their  sin — ; and 

33  if  not,  blot  me,  1 pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written.  Ami  the  Lord  said  unto 

34  Moses,  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will  T blot  out  of  my  book.  And  now  go,  lead 
the  people  unto  the  place  of  which  I have  spoken  unto  thee  : behold,  mine  angel  shall  go  before 

35  thee  : nevertheless  in  the  day  when  1 visit,  I will  visit  their  sin  upon  them.  And  the  Lord 
snmte  the  people,  because  they  made  the  ealf,  whieh  Aaron  made. 

33  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Depart,  go  np  hence,  thou  and  the  people  whieh  thou 
hast  brought  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  unto  the  land  of  which  1 aware  unto  Abraham,  to 

2 Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I give  it  : and  1 will  send  an  angel  before  thee  ; 
and  I will  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  the  Amorite,  and  the  Ilittite,  and  the  Peiizzite,  the  Hivite, 

3 and  the  Jehusite  : uuto  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  : for  1 will  not  go  np  in  the  midst 

4 of  thee  ; for  thou  art  a stiffnecked  people  : lest  1 consume  thee  in  the  way.  And  when  the 
people  heard  these  evil  tidings,  they  mourned  : and  no  man  did  put  on  him  his  ornaments. 

f>  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  are  a stiffnecked  people  : 

if  I go  up  into  the  midst  of  thee  for  one  moment,  T shall  consume  thee  : therefore  now  put 
b off  thy  ornaments  from  tin  e,  that  1 may  know  what  to  do  unto  thee.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their  ornaments  from  mount  Horeb  onward. 

7 Now  Muses  used  to  take  the  tent  and  to  pitch  it  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from  the  camp  ; and 
he  called  it,  Tin*  tent  of  meeting.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  every  one  which  sought  the  Lord 
ft  went  out  unto  the  tent  of  meeting,  whieh  was  without  the  camp,  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Moses  went  out  unto  the  Tent,  that  all  the  people  rose  up,  and  stood,  every  man  at  his  tent  door, 
*J  and  looked  after  Moses,  until  he  was  gone  into  the  Tent.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  en- 
tered into  the  Tent,  the  pillar  of  cloud  descended,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  : and  ihe  Lord 

10  spake  with  Moses.  And  all  the  people  saw  the  pillar  of  cloud  stand  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  : 

11  and  all  the  people  rose  up  and  worshipped,  every  man  at  his  tent  door.  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a man  speaketli  unto  his  friend.  And  he  turned  again  into  the 
camp  : but  his  minister  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a young  man,  departed  not  out  of  the  Tent. 


SECOXD  IXTERCESSIOX  OF  MOSES. 


12  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  See,  tliou  sayeat  unto  me,  Bring  up  this  people  ; and  thnn 
hast  not  let  me  know  whom  thou  wilt  send  with  me.  Yet  thou  hast  said,  1 know  thee  by 

13  name  and  thou  hast  also  found  grace  in  my  sight.  Now  therefore,  I juay  thee,  it'  l have  found 

grace  in  thy  sight,  shew  me  now  thy  ways,  that  I may  know  thee,  to  the  end  that  I may  find 

14  grace  in  thy  sight  : and  consider  that  this  nation  is  tli.v  people.  And  lie  said,  My  presence 

15  shall  go  iciih  thee , and  I will  give  thee  rest.  And  he  said  unto  him,  If  thy  presence  go  not 

16  tcilh  me,  carry  ns  not  np  hence.  For  wherein  now  shall  it  be  known  that  I have  found  grace 
in  tliy  sight,  I and  thy  people?  is  it  not  in  that  thon  goest  with  us,  so  that  we  lie  separated, 

17  I and  thy  people,  from  all  the  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth?  And  the  Loud  said 

IS  unto  Moses,  I will  do  this  thing  also  that  thou  hast  spoken  : for  tliou  hast  found  grace  in  my 


sight,  and  I know  thee  by  name. 

Second  Intercession  of  Moses  for  the  People. 

Er.  32  : 30*35. 

30.  On  the  morrow  after  the  destruction  of 
the  calf,  without  any  call  from  Jehovah,  simply 
under  the  impulse  of  devoted  affection  for  his 
people,  Moses  went  np  into  the  mount  to  plead 
a second  time  for  guilty  Israel.  Before  leaving 
lie  announced  his  purpose  to  the  people  in  terms 
that  might  lead  them  to  a deeper  thoughtfulness 
and  conviction  respecting  their  great  apostasy, 
to  awaken  and  to  temper  their  fear  bv  indicat- 
ing his  own  hope  that  the  Lord  might  yet  be 
merciful  and  receive  them  again  into  covenant 

with  him.  II  “ Ye  have  sinned  a great  shif  ' 

he  declares,  so  great  that  there  is  a mere  possi- 
bility that  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  honor  ' 
of  God  to  pardon  it,  yet  he  will  venture  upon 
that  possibility  to  intercede  for  them.  lie  knew 
that  the  only  hope  for  them  was  deep  penitence 
for  their  sin,  and,  therefore,  aimed  first  to  bring 
deep  conviction  to  their  souls.  He  therefore 
returns  to  the  mount.  Understand,  this  was 
not  the  return  for  another  forty  days  which  is 
afterward  referred  to,  but  on  this  special  errand 
or  intercession.  He  was  in  haste.  For  though 
instant  perdition  was  stayed,  yet  he  knew  not 
what  moment  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  might  burst 
forth  upon  them.  S.  It. 

31.  Tlii*  people  have  tinned  a sreal 
*ill.  God  had  first  told  him  of  it,  and  now  he 
tells  God  of  it,  by  way  of  lamentation.  He  does 
not  call  them  God's  people,  he  knew  they  were 
unworthy  to  be  called  so  ; but  this  peop7e , this 
treacherous,  ungrateful  people,  they  have  made 
V<e)n  tjmlf  of  [fold,  lie  does  not  go  about  to  ex- 
cuse or  extenuate  the  sin  ; but  what  he  had  said 
to  them,  by  way  of  conviction,  be  says  to  God, 
by  way  of  confession  ; They  have  sinned  a great 

sin.  H. He  is  evidently  agitated,  his  soul 

stretched  to  its  utmost  power  of  tension,  as  the 
excited  manner  of  Ins  prayer  shows  : “ Oh,  this 
people  have  sinned  a great  sm,  yet  now  if  thon 
wilt  forgive  their  sin  ; if  not,  blot  me,  I pray 
thee,  out  of  thy  book.”  Tt  is  a beautiful  illus- 
tration of  impassioned  pleading.  “ If  thou  wilt 


forgive”  is  all  he  can  utter — leaving  the  conse- 
quences unuttered  in  the  urgency  and  the  inex- 
pressible earnestness  of  desire — as  if  atraid  to 
hope  for  an  answer.  We  may  probably  supply 
I the  unspoken  issue  in  the  break  with  “then 
would  I count  life  a blessing.”  But,  as  in  deep 
despair,  he  adds,  “ Tf  not,  then  blot  me  out  of 
thy  book.  Let  me  die,  for  life  will  be  unsup 
portable.  ’ S.  R. 

32.  If  tliou  wilt  forgive  tlicir  sin. 

What  a glorious  abruption  is  this  ! Flow  grand  ! 
Overpowered  with  emotion  at  the  mere  idea  of 
the  sin  of  Israel  remaining  unforgiven,  he  can- 
not finish  the  sentence  ; and  after  a pause  of 
overwhelming . feeling,  he  declares  that  in  that 
case  it  were  better  for  him  to  die  than  to  live, 
and  prays  that  it  may  be  so.  Kit. The  ex- 

pression of  “ blotting  out  of  tli e book  of  life”  is 
of  the  same  import  with  those  phrases  so  fre 
quently  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  *'  blot- 
ting out  from  the  face  of  the  earth,”  and  ‘‘blot- 
ting out  one’s  name  from  under  heaven  and 
the  desire  of  Moses  signifies  that  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  a temporal  death  that  his  nation 
might  be  saved  from  a temporal  ruin.  Ahp.  Til 

lot  son. So  in  Nu.  11  : 15,  it  is  '*  Kill  me,  I 

pray  tliee,  out  of  hand.”  The  expression  is  an 
' allusion  to  the  custom  of  registering  the  people, 
i as  in  Numbers,  eh.  1,  and  as  more  at  large  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  afterward  ; and  blotting  out 

e\  ery  one’s  name  when  he  died.  1 byte. Snob 

a book  is  attributed  to  God  in  Ps.  139  : 16,  and 
the  blotting  out  of  Moses  from  God's  book  is  a 
figurative  expression  for  depriving  him  of  life. 
Riehard  Warner. 

Moses  could  not  survive  the  destruction  of 
his  people  by  the  neighboring  nations,  nor  their 
1 exclusion  from  the  promised  land  ; and  Paul, 
seeing  the  Jews  about  to  be  cut  off  by  the  Ro- 
man sword  for  their  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  was 
willing  to  be  deprived  of  every  earthly  bless- 
ing, and  even  to  become  a sacrifice  for  them,  if 
this  might  contribute  to  the  preservation  and 
salvation  of  the  Jewish  state.  Both  those  men, 
engaged  in  the  same  work  and  influenced  by 
the  same  spirit,  were  willing  to  forfeit  every 
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blessing  of  a secular  kind,  and  even  die  for  the  j 
welfare  of  the  people.  A.  C. 

!Jlj,  Most  truly  has  it  been  said  that  there  is 
nothing  in  all  the  Script uies  more  calmly  ma- 
jestic than  the  Divine  reply  : 1,1  Whosoever  hath 
sinned  against  me,  him  will  I blot  out  of  my 

book.”  E.  0.  \V. God  would  not,  in  his  com 

pliancc  with  Closes’ sprayer,  violate  the  equity  of 
making  each  man  responsible  for  himself,  and  not 
for  another.  He  does  not  thus  transfer  his  se 
verity  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent  ; yet  in 
the  exercise  of  mercy,  his  darling  attribute,  he 
remits  of  the  sevtrity  and  punishes  in  measure. 
Still  he  punishes  ; and  even  though  the  angel 
of  his  presence  lias  been  set  forth  evidently  be 
fore  us,  we  must  still  expect  that  in  the  admin-  ; 
istration  of  his  holy  discipline  he  will  correct  j 
the  errors  and  iniquities  even  of  his  own  cliil-  i 
dren.  T.  C. 

3-i.  A further  point  is  gained  by  the  perse- 
vering intercessor — •“  Go  lead  the  people  (ob- 
serve not  yet  called  my  people,  but  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  thy  people  which  Ikon  brought- 
est  up— lead  tlic  people  unto  the  place  of  which 
T have  spoken  to  thee.  Dehold,  mine  angel 
shall  go  before  thee.  Nevertheless  in  the  day 
that  T visit  l will  visit  their  sin*  upon  them.” 
The  response  shows  that  the  intercessor  is  gain- 
ing ground  step  by  step.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  idolatry,  the  threat  was — “ Let  me 
alone”— to  utterly  destroy,  which  Closes  had  met 
with  the  argument,  ” What  will  become  of  this 
great  name?”  Then,  after  the  first  cry  of  in- 
terceding anguish  on  his  return  to  the  mount, 
the  threat  is,  ” Whosoever  sinnetli  shall  be 
blotted  out.”  1 will  not  destroy  all,  thereby 
confounding  the  innocent  with  t lie  guilty. 
Here  the  sentence  is,  Go  lead  them  up,  and  I 
will  remember  their  sin  when  I shall  have  occa-  | 
sion  to  punish  in  future.  It  is  a great  advance  ’ 
toward  pardon  and  reconciliation,  lhit  the  in- 
tercessor is  not  yet  satisfied  ; his  soul  longs  for 
the  complete  restoration  of  his  people  to  the 
Divine  favor.  S.  K. 

:D.  The  Lord  smote  the  people. 

Every  time  they  transgressed  afterward  Divine 
justice  seems  to  have  remembered  this  trans- 
gression against  them.  The  Jews  have  a meta- 
phorical saying,  apparently  founded  on  this  text: 

” No  affliction  has  ever  happened  to  Israel  in 
which  there  was  not  some  particle  of  the  dust  of  j 

the  golden  calf.”  A.  <’. It  is  the  grand  peeilli-  I 

arity  of  the  Gospel  scheme,  that  while  by  it  God 
hath  come  forth  in  love  and  tenderness  to  our 
world,  he  hath  at  the  same  time  made  full  reser- 
vation of  his  dignity  ; and.  along  with  the  freest  j 
overtures  of  peace  to  the  rebellious,  there  is  the  ! 


fullest  reparation  for  every  outrage  which  they 
have  intiicted  upon  his  go venmiHiit.  On  this 
footing  lie  welcomes  you,  but  on  no  other,  lie 
will  not  pass  over  your  transgressions  of  his 
Law  but  in  snch  a way  ns  shall  compel  your 
recognition  of  the  Law’s  inviolable  right  to  all 
your  obedience.  He  will  not  lavish  upon  you 
of  his  tit  tribute  of  mercy  but  in  such  a way  as 
shall  constrain  your  homage  to  all  the  other 
lofty  and  unchangeable  attributes  of  his  nature. 
He  will  not  let  you  off  for  your  violation  of  bis 
commandments  but  in  such  a way  as  shall 
stamp  indelibly  the  lesson  of  the  command- 
ments’ inviolable  sanctity.  This  is  that  way  of 
exquisite  skilful  ness  by  which  the  economy  of 
grace  is  characterized,  and  whereby  at  once  the 
deepest  stigma  is  affixed  upon  sin  and  the  guilt 
of  the  sinDer  is  wiped  away.  Chalmers. 

Ux.  *i'i  : I-<3.  Deliberate  reflection  upon  the 
Scripture  text  itself ’ alwavsof  the  first  importance, 
is  essential  to  the  full  apprehension  of  this  en- 
tire portion  of  the  history.  The  transitions  ot 
tlm  narrative  are  frequent,  and  need  to  be  care- 
fully noted  at  every  step.  This  paragraph  pre- 
sents un  example.  Jehovah  had  already  bidden 
Moses  to  lead  the  people  to  the  place  previously 
indicated.  Now  he  repeats  the  charge  more 
fully.  “ Go,  tliou  and  the  people  which  thou  host 
browflit  nut  of  Eyypt , to  the  land  which  1 sware  to 
give  unto  Abraham.”  No  longer  my  people, 
” for  I will  not  go  up  with  them.”  I will  send 
not  an  angel  in  whom  is  my  name,  but  an 
angel,  who  will  execute  my  purposes  against  the 
Oanuanite.  And  this  will  1 do  to  fulfil  iny 
promises.  But  with  this  **  stiffnecked  people” 
I will  deal  according  to  their  behavior.  B. 

15.  The  covenant  on  which  the  promise  was 
based  had  been  broken  by  the  people.  Jehovah 
now  therefore  declared  that  though  an  angel 
should  go  before  Moses  and  should  drive  out 
the  heathen  from  the  laud,  he  would  withhold 
his  own  favoring  presence,  Jest  be  should  consume 
them  in  the.  way.  Thus  were  the  people  forcibly 
warned  that  his  presence  could  prove  a blessing 
to  them  only  on  condition  of  their  keeping  tlieii 
part  of  the  covenant.  If  they  failed  in  this,  his 
presence  would  be  to  them  “ a consuming  fire/’ 
Clark. 

Penitence  of  the.  People . 

b 5.  When  liic  people  heard  tlicsc 
evil  ti<) iii;;*,  lliey  mourned.  The  effect 
produced  show  ed  that  they  were  deeply  sensible 
of  the  value  of  the  blessing  which  they  were 
likely  to  lose.  They  were  at  once  filled  with 
grief,  which  expressed  itself  by  the  usual  ex- 
ternal badges  of  “ mourning” — viz.,  divesting 
themselves  of  their  ornaments,  although  it  np- 
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pears  from  verse  5 that  this  was  at  the  same 
time  in  obedience  to  an  express  command  of 
Jehovah.  This  was  not  only  in  order  that  they 
might  evince  the  appropriate  tokens  of  sorrow 
and  humiliation,  but  also  that  they  could  make 
sacrifices  to  (rod.  'While  thus  disrobed  of  their 
festive  garments  and  precious  jewels,  and  clad 
in  the  habit  of  penitents,  God  represents  him- 
self as  deliberating  how  to  act  toward  them. 
When  God  speaks  of  himself  in  this  language, 
while  it  is  intimated  that  so  long  as  impenitence 
continues  he  hours  not  Itoie  to  exercise  mercy  to 
the  sinner,  it  is  at  the  same  time  implied  that 
when  once  humbled  for  their  iniquities  he  is  at 
no  loss  how  to  act  toward  them  ; lie  can  then 
give  free  scope  to  the  merciful  and  e impassion 
ate  disposition  of  his  own  heart.  So  it  is  clear 
that  the  language  in  the  present  ease  implied 
a design  of  mercy,  provided  they  showed  signs 
of  repentance.  Bash. 

God  says,  “ Put  thyself  into  the  posture  of  a 
penitent,  that  the  dispute  may  he  determined 
in  thy  favor,  and  mercy  may  rejoice  against 
judgment."  Calls  to  repentance  are  plain  indi- 
cations of  mercy  designed.  If  the  Lord  were 
pleased  to  kill  ns,  justice  knows  what  to  do  with 
a stiffnecked  people  ; but  God  has  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  them  that  die  ; let  them  return 
and  repent,  and  then  mercy,  which  otherwise  is 
at  a loss,  knows  what  to  do.  H. 

The  Temporary  Tent  of  Meeting, 

7-11. 

7,  The  original  word  signifies  the  Tent.  The 
only  word  in  the  Old  Testament  which  ought  to 
be  rendered  tabernacle  (mishhtn)  does  not  occur 
once  in  this  narrative.  What  is  here  called  the 
Tent  was  a tent  appointed  for  this  temporary 
purpose  by  Moses.  This  tent  was  to  be  a place 
foe  meeting  with  Jehovah.  That  the  people 
might  feel  that  they  had  forfeited  the  Divine 
presence,  it  was  now  pitched  “ afar  off  from 
the  camp,”  Clark. 

A provisional  tent  was  used,  not  improperly 
called  by  the  name  subsequently  given  to  the 
tabernaele,  “ tent  of  meeting  ;M  since  it,  too, 
actually  served  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  con- 
gregation. It  is  pitched  at  a short  remove  from 
the  encampment,  in  order,  as  the  historian  is 
careful  to  inform  ns,  to  manifest  the  Divine  dis 
pleasure  at  Israel's  recent  sin.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  tabernacle,  indeed,  hut  only  by  a well- 
known  usage  of  the  definite  article  in  Hebrew 
whereby  a certain  definite  conception  of  an  ob- 
ject by  the  writer  and  bis  readers  is  indicated. 
This  very  tent  had  probably  been  known  before 
as  the  tent  of  Moses.  Here  God  made  special 
17 


I communications  with  his  servant  Joshua,  as 
temporary  leader  in  Moses's  absence,  occupies  it 
(verse  11)  There  is  no  impropriety  in  his  doing 
so  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Levitical 
system.  For  the  same  reason  God  without  the 
mediation  of  sacrifice  makes  revelations  of  him- 
self here  (verses  7,  0,  11  ; cf.  13  :2l).  It  is  be- 
' fore  their  legal  institution  and  the  introduction 
! of  the  ritual.  Now,  when  so  much  has  been 
i admitted,  all  the  principal  difficulties  involved 
in  the  narrative  have  disappeared.  JRsspII, 

0.  TJie  pillar  of  cloud  descended, 
and  stood  at  tlic  door  of  tBic  Trial, 
It  descended  from  the  summit  to  the  less  ele- 
vated part  of  the  mountain  where  the  Tent  stood. 
As  the  sublime  object  had  probably  remained 
I stationary  for  at  least  forty  days,  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  it  must  have  prod  need  a deep  sen- 
| sation  among  the  people  to  see  it  now  again 
majestically  moving  from  its  place,  and  trans- 
| ferring  itself  down  the  mountain  to  the  spot 
where  the  Tent  was  fixed,  and  where  Moses  had 
now  repaired.  This  would  indeed  verify  the 
i claim  of  the  sacred  structure  to  the  title  of 
" tent  of  meeting,”  when  Jehovah  by  his  sym- 
bol was  thus  pleased  to  meet  with  his  servant  in 
this  open  and  honorary  manner,  in  the  sight  of 
the  awe  struck  host.  The  effect  would  naturally 
he  to  inspire  additional  reverence  for  the  person 
, and  authority  of  Moses,  as  one  whom  God  saw 
fit  to  distinguish  by  the  indubitable  seal  of  bis 
own  selection,  and  to  endow  with  the  highest 
prerogatives  of  a human  mediator.  The  descent 
of  the  cloudy  pillar  at  the  door  of  the  Tent 
would  also  tend  to  assure  them  that  the  rupture 
between  God  and  his  people  was  not  utterly  past 
healing.  Though  withdrawn,  in  the  withdraw- 
ing of  the  Tent,  from  the  midst  of  them,  He  was 
1 still  accessible.  Bush. 

flO,  II.  The  Tent  is  pitched  afar  off  as  a sign 
of  the  Divine  alienation  of  the  Jehovah  who  had 
promised  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them.  This, 
while  it  spoke  of  Jehovah  withdrawn  from  them, 
indicated  that  he  is  not  totally  and  finally  with- 
drawn. The  Most  High  is  willing  to  be  sought 
unto.  Tims  intimations  of  mercy  were  mingled 
with  the  signs  of  his  displeasure  lest  the  spirit 
should  faint  before  him  and  the  souls  which  he 
had  made.  As  Moses  was  seen  leaving  his  resi 
dence  in  the  camp,  and  with  solemn  air  taking 
his  way  far  across  the  plain  toward  that  mysteri- 
ous tent,  and  thereupon  the  cloud  pillar  began 
to  deseend  from  Sinai  to  meet  him,  you  may 
well  suppose  the  people,  troubled  and  anxious 
about  their  great  offence  against  God,  would 
gaze  with  solemn  awe  and  dread,  eager  to  know 
their  doom.  “ All  the  people  saw  the  cloudy 
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pillar  stand  at  the  tabernacle  door  ; and  all  the 
people  rose  up  and  worshipped  every  man  at 
his  tent  door.”  As  they  stood  gazing  upon  the 
visible  symbol  of  Jehovah— far  off,  indeed,  but 
not  wholly  removed,  condescending  to  hear 
their  intercession — the  goodness,  the  unde- 
served goodness  of  (bid,  causes  their  repenting* 
to  be  kindled  together  and  their  hearts  to  be 


\ u m » This,  like  previous  and  subsequent  ref- 
erences to  Joshua,  reveals  distinctly  the  close- 
ness and  constancy  of  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  great  leader  and  his  successor  from 
the  very  outset  of  Israel’s  wandering.  B. 

Third  Intercession,  within  the  Tent  of 
Meeting. 


broken  into  contrition.  S.  Ik 

And  now  as  the  people  stood  and  worship- 
ped, repentant  in  spirit  and  hushed  in  reverent 
awe  as  in  the  presence  of  the  God  against  whom 
they  had  sinned,  Moses  pleads,  and  the  Lord 
speaks  to  him  face  to  face  as  a man  with  his 
friend.  Notice  here,  in  passing,  the  wisdom  of 
Moses  and  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  shifting  the 
scene  of  the  conference  from  the  mount,  where 
all  was  wrapped  in  clouds,  to  the  Tent,  where 
the  people  could  fodow  Moses  with  their  eyes 
to  the  Tent  door,  and  see  him  from  time  to  time 
as  he  went  out  and  in.  J.  M.  G. 

That  the  communications  made  by  God  to 
Moses  were  not  by  visions,  dreams , inward  in- 
spirations, or  the  mediation  <f  angels,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  : we  may  therefore  consider  the 
passage  as  implying  that  familiarity / and  confi- 
dence with  which  the  Divine  Being  treated  his 
servant  ; and  that  lie  spake  with  him  by  artieu 
late  sounds  in  his  own  language,  though  no 
shape  or  similitude-  was  then  U>  he  seen.  A.  C. 

God  talked  with  Moses  (verse  0),  spake  to  him 

face,  to  face,  as  a man  speaks  to  his  friend  (verso 
11),  which  intimates  that  God  revealed  himself 
to  Moses  not  only  with  greater  clearness  and 
evidence  of  Divine  light  than  to  any  other  of 
the  prophets,  but  also  with  greater  expressions 
of  particular  kindness  and  grace.  lie  spake 
not  as  a prince  to  a subject,  but  as  a man  to  his 
friend , whom  he  loves  and  with  whom  he  takes 

sweet  counsel.  II. “ The  Lord  spake  unto  , 

Moses  face  to  face” — not  in  vision,  dream,  or 
dark  oracle,  as  is  declared  in  Nil.  12  : <>-8  : “ If 
there  be  a prophet  among  you  I will  make  my- 
self known  unto  him  in  a dream,  and  will  speak 
unto  him  in  a dream.  My  servant  Moses  is  not 
so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  bis  bouse.  With  him 
will  I speak  mouth  to  month,  not  in  dark 
speeches,  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall 
he  behold.”  This  is  all  consistent  enough  with 
the  other  Scripture,  “No  man  can  see  my  face 
and  live  “ No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time.”  What  Moses  saw  and  held  communion  ( 
with  was  not  the  Divine  Essence,  but  Jehovah 
in  his  sensible  symbol,  the  Khekinah,  which  is 
called  the  “ Face”  and  the  “ Presence”  of  Je-  i 
liovah.  S.  Ik 

IBIs  minister  Jo^luia,  the  m»u  of 


1 'erses  12  18. 

This  was  perhaps  the  period  of  greatest  heart- 
| softening  during  Israel's  wanderings  in  the  wil- 
derness, And  God  graciously  had  respect  to  it. 
lie  had  already  assured  Moses  that  he  stood  in 
special  relationship  to  him  (“  I know  thee  by 
name”),  and  that  his  prayer  for  Israel  had  been 
beard  (“  thou  hast  also  found  grace  in  my  sight”). 
But  as  yet  the  former  sentence  stood  to  the 
effect  that  an  angel,  not  Jehovah  himself,  was 
to  be  Israel’s  future  guide.  Under  these  cir 
I cumstances  Moses  now  entreated  Jehovah  to 
show  him  His  way — that  is,  llis  present  pur- 
pose in  regard  to  Israel,  adding,  that  if  God 
would  bring  them  into  the  land  of  promise,  be 
would  “consider  that  this  is  thy  people,”  and 
hence  he  their  God  and  King.  This  plea  also 
prevailed,  and  the  Lord  onee  more  promised 
that  his  own  presence  would  go  with  them,  and 
1 that  lie  himself  would  give  them  the  rest  of 
Canaan.  A.  E. 

The  faith  of  Moses,  strengthened  by  this  in- 
timate communion,  is  emboldened  to  venture 
further  and  ask  concerning  what  has  much  per- 
plexed him.  “ Behold  thou  sayest  unto  me, 
Bring  up  this  people,  and  thou  hast  not  let  me 
know  whom  thou  wilt  send.”  The  substance  of 
bis  plea  is,  this  is  a matter  of  intense  interest  to 
me.  Thou  hast  laid  upon  me  the  responsibil- 
ity ; and  I feel  the  weight  of  the  charge  more 
than  ever  because  of  this  speedy  breach  of  the 
covenant  which  has  interrupted  the  relation  in 
which  the  people  stand  to  thee.  I do  not  yet 
comprehend  this  relation.  There  is  nothing 
said  of  any  i*ene\val  of  the  covenant  and  resto- 
ration of  the  people  to  be  thy  people.  Thou 
speakest  of  an  angel  to  go  before  us,  but  hast 
not  let  me  know  who  he  is  and  how  lie  stands 
relative  to  us.  Who  is  this  angel  ? Let  me,  I 
beseech  thee,  have  some  personal  knowledge  of 
him.  Is  this  asking  too  much  ? Seeing  thou 
hast  said  to  me,  “ T know'  thee  by  name,  and 
thou  hast  found  grace  in  my  sight.”  If,  then, 
I have  found  grace,  show  me  thy  way.  Tell  me 
how  this  angel  is  to  stand  toward  the  people. 
And  show'  me  how  this  people  are  to  be  dealt 
with.  They  have  been  heedless  and  perverse. 
They  may  be  so  again.  Show*  me  thy  way  of 
salvation — the  principle  upon  w'hich  the  certain- 
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tv  of  their  salvation  is  secured,  notwithstanding 
the  uncertainty  of  their  poor,  tickle  will.  O 
Jehovah,  if  indeed  I have  found  finite  in  thy 
sight,  remove  this  perplexity  and  darkness  from 
my  mind.  I beseech  thee,  acknowledge  tins  peo 
pie  ! Tims  faith  wrestles,  step  l»v  step,  and  grows 
stronger  and  stronger,  with  the  exercise!  IIow 
wonderful  the  power  of  this  prayer  ! And  it  is 
wonderfully  victorious.  In  response  come  tho 
words  of  glorious  assurance  that  clear  up  all  per- 
plexity. ‘ ' My  presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I 
will  give  thee  vest.”  Joyously  the  saint  seizes  up- 
on the  word.  It  is  thy  presence,  not  the  presence 
of  any  mere  angel,  lmt  of  the  angel  of  the  cove- 
nant that  he  desires  to  have  with  him.  It  is, 
therefore,  manifest  that  the  people  have  found 
favor  through  his  intercession.  And,  therefore, 
transported  with  joy,  he  reasons  : Then  I and 
thy  people — associating  himself  with  the  people 
and  both  with  God— must  of  course  have  found 
favor  and  are  again  to  be  in  covenant  with  Je 
liovah,  and  separated  thereby  from  all  nations. 
S.  K. 

The  main  burden  of  the  prayer  of  Moses  was 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Tabernacle  promise,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  crowning  blessing  of  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  them.  And 
his  pleading  is  not  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  says  : 
“ Mv  presence  shall  go  with  tbee.”  But  let  us 
not  fail  to  observe  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
given  : ,l  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I will  do 
this  thing  also  that  thou  hast  spoken  : for  than 
hast  found  grace  in  my  sight,  and  I k'noic  thee 
by  name.”  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  mediator 
that  the  full  pardon  is  given,  and  the  full  bless 
ing  restored.  And  so  is  it  in  the  New  Covenant. 
It  is  because  the  Lord  Jesus  has  found  grace  in 
the  Father’s  sight  that  we  are  pardoned.  It  is 
because  he  knows  him  by  name  that  we  are  ac- 
cepted. “ There  is  no  other  name  given  under 
heaven  among  men  by  which  we  can  be  saved  ” 
than  the  name  of  him  who  is  the  “ Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,”  of 
whom  Moses  throughout  all  these  wonderful 
scenes  is  so  instructive  a type.  J.  M.  G. 

I I.  And  he  said,  Jly  presence  shall 
£0  with  thee.  Heb.  panai  yrli'k'it , my  face  shall 
go.  Chal.  “ My  Majesty  [cheJAnti,  my  ShrfAnah) 
shall  go.”  Arab.  “ My  Light  (or  Splendor) 
shall  walk  with  thee  until  I cause  thee  to  rest.” 
Jehovah  vouchsafes  to  him  a definite  assurance 
that  the  same  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  should 
be  granted  to  accompany  the  host  in  their  on- 
ward march  to  Canaan.  More  than  this  they 
did  not  need,  and  less  than  this  could  never 
satisfy  one  who  had  thus  experienced  the  Divine 


guidance  and  protection.  This  Presence  was 
in  truth  no  other  than  what  is  called  (Is.  <>3  : in, 
“•  the  angel  of  God’s  presence/’  who  saved,  sus- 
tained, and  guided  the  chosen  people  all  tho 

days  of  old.  Bush. The  ” presence  of  tho 

Lord  ” is  not  a general  term  for  his  being  pres- 
ent with  them,  but  it  is  his  presence  by  means 
of  a Mediator  of  the  covenant,  co  equal  and  of 
one  nature  with  himself— by  means  of  tho 
“ angel  of  the  Lord,”  who  is  called,  l<  the  angtl 
of  his  presence,”  and  (Mai.  3:1)“  The  angel  of 
the  covenant”  in  whom  is  God’s  name  (eh. 
*23  : *21 ).  And  so  Moses  afterward  speaks  in  like 
terms  of  him.  “ Thou  goest  with  us.”  Thus 
clearly  and  distinctly  is  expressed,  in  the  oldest 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  thought  that  the  re- 
deemed people  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  is 
guided  by  a Mediator  who  is  equal  with  God, 
and  that  the  mediation  which  this  people  re 
quires  is  an  immediate  Divine  revelation  of  this 
co-equal  Mediator.  Uerl. 

“■  My  Presence  shall  go  ictth  thee , and  I will 
give  thee  rest.”  M’hat  needed  Moses  more  than 
that  ? In  all  his  walk  and  travel  God  would  be 
ever  present  \v i t li  him,  to  guide  all  his  steps  — 
the  light  before  him,  the  shade  at.  his  right 
hand.  This  was  enough  for  Moses  ; and  it  is 
enough  for  us  in  our  no  less  perilous  journey 
through  the  w ilderness.  If  we  walk  with  God, 
if  we  enjoy  his  presence  in  all  our  way,  it  is 
well  with  us — wre  are  safe,  we  have  rest. 
Kit. 

I <5,  DB.  Observe  bowr  earnest  Moses  is  in  Ibis 
matter  ; he  begs  as  one  that  would  take  no  de- 
nial. “ Here  w*e  will  stay  till  we  obtain  thy 
favor  ; like  Jacob,  1 ictll  not  lei  thee  go  except  th<>  t 
bless  me.”  And  observe  how  he  grows  upon 
God’s  concessions  ; kind  intimations  given  him 
make  him  yet  more  importunate.  Thus  God’s 
gracious  promises  and  the  advances  of  mercy 
toward  ns  should  not  only  encourage  our  fail h, 
but  excite  our  fervency  in  prayer.  H. Com- 

munion with  God  still  exists  between  the  soul 
and  God  as  closely,  as  really,  as  truly,  as  it  ex 
isted  between  God  and  Moses.  God  speaks  to 
Moses  as  knowing  him  by  name  ; and  Moses, 
encouraged  by  God’s  condescending  approach 
to  him,  begins  instantly  to  pray  for  more  than 
he  had.  The  more  a believer  has,  the  more 
he  asks.  It  is  not  the  man — strange  enough  — 
that  needs  most  that  prays  most  ; hut  it  is  tlm 
man  that  has  got  most  that  prays  the  more,  socks 
for  more  ; because  the  more  we  have,  the  dot  pi  r 
we  feel  the  wants  that  still  remain  to  be  sup- 
plied ; the  more  precious  w e feel  what  we  have, 
and  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  blessedness  that 
we  felt  not  before  ; like  Moses,  we  make  one 
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grant  the  pretext  for  asking  another,  and  one 
blessing  a reason  for  seeking  more.  J.  C. 

17.  I will  <lo  this  tiling  Hint 

tlioil  lm«it  spoken.  Moses  is  not  checked 
as  an  unreasonable  beggar  whom  no  saying  i 
would  serve,  hut  he  is  encouraged  : Gad  grants 
as  long  as  he  asks  ; gives  liberally,  and  does  not 
upbraid  him.  See  the  power  of  prayer,  and  be 
quickened  hereby  to  a sic,  and  seek,  and  knock, 
and  to  continue  instant  in  prayer  ; to  pray  always, 
and  not  to  faint.  See  t lie  riches  of  God's  good- 
ness : when  he  has  done  much,  yet  he  is  will- 
ing to  do  more  ; 7 will  do  this  also — above  lohai 
are  able  to  ask  or  think.  Sec,  in  type,  the 
prevalency  of  Christ’s  intercession,  which  he 
ever  lives  in  make  for  all  those  that  come  to  God  ! 
by  him.  and  the  ground  of  that  pre valency  ; it 
is  purely  his  own  merit,  not  anything  in  those 
for  whom  he  intercedes  ; it  is  because  ihou  hast 


found  grace  in  my  sight.  And  now  the  matter  is 
settled,  God  is  perfectly  reconciled  to  them,  his 
presence  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  returns  to  them 
and  shall  continue  with  them,  all  is  well  again, 
i and  henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  the  golden 
calf.  Lord,  who  is  a God  like  unto  Utee,  pardon- 
ing 'wig  nil  y?  H. 

1 will  do  this  thing  also.  My  presence  shall  go 
with  thee,  and  1 will  keep  thee  separate  from  all 
the  people  of  the  earth.  Both  these  promises 
have  been  remarkably  fulfilled.  God  continued 
miraculously  with  them,  till  he  brought  them 
into  the  promised  land  *,  and  from  the  day  in 
which  he  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  to  the 
present  day  he  has  kept  them  a distinct,  unmixed 
people  ! Who  can  account  for  this  on  any  prin- 
ciple but  that  of  a continual  especial  Provi 
dence  and  a constant  Divine  interference? 
A.  C. 


Section  118. 

THE  GREAT  PETITION  OF  MOSES  (IN  THE  TENT)  AND  PROMISE  OF  AN  ANSWER 
THE  NEXT  DAY  UPON  THE  MOUNT.  TWO  STONE  TABLES  AND  AN  ARK  PRE- 
PARED BY  MOSES.  ASCENDS  TIIE  MOUNT  WITH  THE  TABLES.  ANSWER  OF 
JEHOVAH  IN  THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  HIS  NAME  SECOND  FORTY  DAYS  UPON 
SINAI,  WHERE  HIS  FERVENT  PLEADING  FOR  ISRAEL  FINALLY  PREVAILS. 

Exodus  33  : 13-23  ; 34  : I D.  De.  9 : 1S-20,  25-29  ; 10  : 1-3,  10. 

Ex.  19  And  he  said.  Shew  me,  I pray  thee,  thy  glory.  And  he  said,  1 will  make  all  my 
goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee  ; and  I will  be 

20  gracious  to  whom  I will  be  gracious,  and  will  shew  mercy  on  whom  1 will  shew  mercy.  And 

21  he  said.  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face  : for  man  shall  not  see  me  and  live.  And  the  Lord  said, 

22  Behold,  there  is  a place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt  stand  upon  the  rock  : and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
while  my  glory  passeth  by,  that  I will  put  thee  in  a cleft  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with 

23  my  hand  until  I have  passed  by  : and  I will  take  away  mine  hand,  and  tlion  shalt  see  my  back  : 
but  my  face  shall  not  be  seen. 

Ex.  :M  1 And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 

II ew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the 
first  : and  I will  write  upon  the  tables  the 
words  that  were  on  the  first  tables,  which 

2 thou  brakest.  And  be  ready  by  the  morning, 
and  come  up  in  the  morning  unto  mount 
Sinai,  and  present  thyself  there  to  me  on  the 

3 top  of  the  mount.  And  no  man  shall  come 
up  with  thee,  neither  let  any  man  be  seen 
throughout  all  the  mount  ; neither  let  the 

4 flocks  nor  herds  feed  before  that  mount.  And 
he  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the 
first  ; and  Moses  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  went  up  unto  mount  Sinai,  as  the 

Ex.  31  5 And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him  there,  and  proclaimed 

G the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  the 
Lord,  a God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth  ; 


Lord  had  commanded  him,  and  took  in  his 
hand  two  tables  of  stone. 

De.  lO  I At  that  time  the  Lord  said  unto 
me,  Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto 
the  first,  and  come  up  unto  me  into  the 

2 mount,  and  make  thee  an  ark  of  wood.  And 
I will  write  on  the  tables  the  words  that  were 
on  the  first  tables  which  thou  brakest,  and 

3 thou  shalt  put  them  in  the  ark.  So  I made 
an  ark  of  acacia  wood,  and  hewed  two  tables 
of  stone  like  unto  the  first,  and  went  up  into 
the  mount,  having  the  two  tables  in  mine 
hand. 
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7 keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin  : and  that  frill  by 
no  means  clear  the  fjnilhj ; visiting  ihe  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the 

8 children’s  children,  upon  the  third  and  upon  the  fourth  generation.  And  Moses  made  haste. 

9 and  bowed  his  head  toward  the  earth,  and  worshipped.  And  he  said,  If  now  I have  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  O Lord,  let  the  Lord,  I pray  thee,  go  in  the  midst  of  us  ; tor  it  is  a stiffnecked 
people  ; and  pardon  onr  iniquity  and  our  sin,  and  take  us  for  thine  inheritance. 

I)e.  J>  18  And  I fell  down  before  the  Loan,  as  at  the  first,  forty  days  and  forty  nights  ; I did 
neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  ; because  of  all  your  sin  which  ye  sinned,  in  doing  that  which 

19  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Loud,  to  provoke  him  to  anger.  For  T was  afraid  of  the  anger  and 

20  hot  displeasure,  wherewith  the  Loan  was  wroth  against  you  to  destroy  yon.  But  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  me  that  time  also.  And  the  Lord  was  very  angry  with  Aaron  to  have  destroyed 
him  : and  I prayed  for  Aaron  also  the  same  time. 

25  So  I fell  down  before  the  Lord  the  forty  days  and  forty  nights  that  I fell  down  ; because  the 

2G  Lord  had  said  he  would  destroy  you.  And  I prayed  unto  the  Lord,  nDd  said,  O Lord  God, 
destroy  not  thy  people  and  thine  inheritance,  wLich  thou  hast  redeemed  through  thy  greatness, 

27  which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a mighty  hand.  Remember  thy  servants, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ; look  not  unto  the  stubbornness  of  this  people,  nor  to  their  wicked- 

28  ness,  nor  to  their  sin  : lest  the  land  whence  thou  broughtest  us  out  say,  Because  the  Lord  was 
not  able  to  bring  them  into  the  land  which  lie  promised  unto  them,  and  because  he  hated  them, 

29  he  hath  brought  them  out  to  slay  them  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  they  are  thy  people  and  thine 
inheritance,  which  thou  broughtest  out  by  thy  great  power  and  by  thy  stretched  out  arm. 

l)e.  lO  10  And  I stayed  in  the  mount,  as  at  the  first  time,  forty  days  and  forty  nights  : and 
the  Lord  hearkened  unto  me  that  time  also  ; the  Lord  would  not  destiny  thee. 


The  Crowning  Ft  tit  ion  of  J loses  and  ihe  Promise 
of  God  in  ihe  Tent  of  Meeting. 

Ex.  33  : 19-23. 

10.  Moses  makes  a very  grand  prayer,  “ I be- 
seech THEE,  SHOW  ME  THY  GLORY.”  Wliat,  had 
he  not  seen  it  in  the  burning  mount,  when  the 
earth  shook,  and  Israel  trembled,  and  the  mount 
was  crowned  with  a coronal  of  the  intensest 
glory  ? Had  he  not  seen  God’s  glory  when  they 
marched  through  the  channels  of  the  deep  dry- 
shod  : Had  he  not  seen  it  in  the  rock  in  the 
wilderness  ? Had  he  not  seen  it  in  the  pillar  of 

fire  by  night?  J.  0. He  had  seen  much 

more  of  God's  glory  than  all  other  men.  The 
bush  that  burned,  and  yet  was  not  consumed  ; 
the  Red  Sea  moved  out  from  its  bed  ; the  manna 
rained  down  from  above  ; the  arid  rock  changed 
to  a source  of  living  streams  ! Alone,  upon  the 
top  of  Sinai,  and  amidst  most  dreadful  signs,  he 
had  received  the  Law  of  God  ; moreover,  with 
the  elders  of  the  Israelites,  he  had  beheld  the 
] lavement  which  the  King  of  Israel  laid  for  the 
palace  where  he  sits  enthroned  -what  seemed 
transparent  sapphire-stone.  lret  more  this  in- 
satiable, this  high-minded  servant  of  the  Lord 
desires.  Wan  0. 

The  “ God  of  glory”  had  appeared  to  Moses 
at  the  Bush,  and  had  spoken  to  him  the  incom- 
municable Name.  He  had  seen  the  glory  of 
God  on  that  night,  so  much  to  be  remembered, 
when  Jehovah’s  royal  ensign  fired  the  firma- 
ment, and  under  Heaven’s  immediate  guidance 
the  glorious  march  began.  And  but  a few  days 


were  past  since  this  Sinai  smoked,  and  while 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  like  devouring  tire,  en 
circled  the  mountain-top,  the  voice  of  the  Eter- 
nal filled  the  surrounding  solitudes  with  words 
which  echo  still  and  shall  never  pass  away.  But 
all  this  did  not  suffice,  and  in  the  mind  of 
Moses  there  was  only  enkindled  a longing  for 
some  manifestation  more  intimate  and  soul-con- 
tenting. Jehovah's  answer  shows  in  what  di- 
lection the  heart  of  Moses  pointed.  ” T beseech 
thee,  show  me  thy  glory,”  says  Moses.  11  I 
will,”  answers  Jehovah,  “ I will  show  thee  my 
goodness,  my  kindness,  and  my  grace.’  Of 
majesty  and  grandeur  lie  had  already  seen  as 
i much  as  heart  could  wish,  as  much  as  the  frail 
burly  could  endure.  The  personality,  the  might, 
the  holiness  of  the  Most  High,  were  never  likely 
to  be  effaced  from  his  awe  struck  spirit  as  long  as 
he  had  any  being  ; but  still  amid  all  its  con- 
descension, what  wander  if  the  terrible  majesty 
still  left  an  impression  of  something  far  oil  and 
formidable?  But  just  at  this  very  instant  m 
the  devouring  fire  had  opened  an  inlet  mild  and 
merciful,  and  Israel’s  intercessor  glimpsed  a 
glory  still  interior — the  heart  of  Jehovah,  rich 
in  forgiveness,  and  radiating  forth  its  ceaseless 
loving  kindness.  Not  only  had  he  pardoned  a 
most  scandalous  insult  to  his  supremacy,  and 
in  answer  to  Moses’s  bold  entreaty  consented 
! still  to  abide  by  the  ungrateful  people— “ My 
presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I will  give  then 
rest  ” — but  with  overflowing  tenderness  he  had 
spoken  most  friendly  words  to  the  intercessor 
himself — “ I will  do  as  thou  hast  spoken,  for  them 
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hast  found  grace  in  my  sight,  arul  1 know  thee 
by  name.”  Grasping  at  that  gracious  word, 
piessing  up  into  the  exalted  intimacy  of  which 
he  had  obtained  an  earnest  so  encouraging, 
Moses  replied,  “ I beseech  thee,  show  me  thy 
glory.”  “ Let  me  come  still  nearer.  Prolong 
this  blessed  moment,  and  admit  me  still  further 
into  tby  presence/'  Hamilton. . 

The  high  spiritual  state  to  which  the  man 
Moses  had  been  brought,  and  winch  irrepressibly 
prompted  this  lofty  yet  heart-yearning  cry,  was 
not  reached  at  once.  It  was  wrought  within 
him  as  an  ultimate  effect,  after  successive  exer- 
cises of  faith  working  mightily  thromjh  prayer. 
With  a faith  that  had  gathered  boldness  and 
courage  by  success,  turning  from  Israel  to  him- 
self, partly  perhaps  from  a deep  consciousness 
ot  his  own  need  as  Israel's  leader,  and  partly 
from  an  intense  spiritual  craving  after  a larger, 
more  satisfying  knowledge  of  (iod  and  closer 
approach  to  him,  now  it  is, as  the  ultimate  highest 
effect  of  living,  pleading,  expanding  faith,  that 
he  throws  all  his  soul  into  the  fervent  entreaty, 

' l beseech  thee,  show  mo  thy  <fory  !"  For  some- 
thing  other  ; something  more  than  a visible  glory  ; 
something  that  neither  miracle  nor  portent  could 
disclose.  For  something  spiritual  assuredly  : 
something  that  could  reach  and  penetrate  his 
soul  with  soothing  and  support,  with  restfulness 
ami  peace.  Here  spake  out  the  consciously  dis 
quieted,  unsatisfied  man.  In  this  fervid  en- 
treaty is  the  expressed  conviction  of  a felt  igno- 
rance of  (rod,  more  than  all,  the  outbreak  of  a 
feeling  of  deep  spiritual  want  ; a want  ot  closer, 
more  endearing  fellowship  with  God.  ‘‘  Show 
me  thyself  / Jlevtal  thine  hmutst  heart  to  mey  thy 
holy,  loving,  gracious  nature,  which  maketh 
thee  most  truly  glorious  !' ’ The  instant  answer 
shows  that  this  was  what  he  craved.  Meeting 
exactly,  fully,  tlie  want  of  the  suppliant's  soul, 
Jehovah  Jesus  unveiled  to  him  with  far  greater  j 
distinctness  than  had  been  unveiled  to  man  be-  j 
fore  the  very  heart  of  the  Godhead.  To  the  fervid 
entreaty  of  bis  servant  be  answered,  “ 1 trill 
make  all  my  ooodness  pass  before  thee,  and  l will 
PROCLAIM  THE  NAME  nE  THE  LoRI>  before  thee  /”  J». 

The  nearer  be  came  to  God,  the  swifter  was 
the  course  of  bis  soul,  and  the  more  burning  its 
ardor  toward  him.  Thus  it  is  and  ever  must 
be  that  the  idea  of  God,  just  in  proportion  as 
it  opens  on  the  soul,  absorbs  the  whole  being, 

< ntrances  all  the  faculties,  and  tills  and  satisfies 
the  holy  mind  and  heart  with  bliss  ineffable, 
inconceivable.  And  thus  are  the  desires  of  holy 
souls  described  in  God's  own  word,  as  drawn 
ont  after  him,  and  only  after  him,  everything 
else  passing  into  forgetfulness  and  nothingness 


j in  the  comparison  : “ Whom  have  I in  heaven 
but  thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  the  earth  that 

, I desire  besides  thee.”  Cheever. A humble 

heart  cannot  be  satisfied  with  so  much  grace  as 
will  bring  it  to  glory,  with  so  much  of  heaven 
as  will  keep  it  from  dropping  into  bell  ; it  is 
still  crying  out,  ‘‘Give,  Lord,  give;  give  me 
more  of  thyself,  more  of  thy  Son,  more  of  thy 
Spirit  ; give  me  more  light,  more  life,  more 

love.”  Brooks. All  that  are  effectually  called 

to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  fellowship  with 
him,  though  they  desire  nothing  more  than 
God , yet  they  are  still  coveting  more  and  more 
of  him,  till  they  come  to  see  as  they  are  seen.  H. 

God  will  cause  “ His  goodness  to  pass  before 
him  and  will  “ proclaim  His  Name,”  or  His 
glorious  attributes  before  him  ; hereby  intimat- 
ing that  to  know  God  in  His  glorious  attributes 
or  moral  perfections  was  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  to  be  admitted  to  the  immediate 
sight  of  that  outward  Divine  Glory,  even  though 
be  bad  been  able  to  behold  it  in  all  its  unutter- 
able splendor.  Belaud. How  precious  is  the 

thought  that  when  God  is  seen  to  be  most  good 
to  his  creatures,  lie  is  then  seen  to  be  most  glori- 
ous in  the  universe  ; that  the  glory  and  the 
goodness  of  God  are  so  connected  together  that 
where  the  one  is  most  revealed,  the  other  shines 
in  its  richest  splendor.  Not  power  in  creating, 
not  justice  in  punishing,  but  goodness  in  sav- 
ing sets  forth  most  the  glory  of  God.  Creation 
is  the  mirror  of  his  power  ; Sinai  is  the  pedestal 
of  his  justice  ; but  Calvary  is  the  scene  of  his 
goodness  and  therefore  of  his  great  glory.  Not 
the  manifestation  of  power,  not  the  manifesta- 
tion of  justice,  but  the  manifestation  of  good- 
i ness,  is  the  most  impressive  on  the  heart.  God 
| adds  also,  “ I will  proclaim  the  name  of  the 
i Lord.”  Thus  we  see  that  God’s  goodness,  God’s 
glory,  and  God’s  name  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  J.  C. 

Into  a rocky  recess  in  some  part  of 
the  mount  near  where  the  cloud  was  abiding 
Moses  should  enter,  and  after  being  still  further 
overshadowed  by  the  Divine  hand  iArab.  “ 1 will 
overshadow  thee  with  my  cloud  ”),  should  be 
permitted  to  behold  a transient  glimpse  of  the 
I overpowering  brightness  of  Jehovah.  Hut  even 
; this  was  not  to  be  a view  of  bis  face.  The  in- 
terposing medium  was  to  screen  the  vision  from 
his  sight  till  it  had  passed  by,  and  then  he  was 
to  look  upon  it  and  behold  his  bark  parts , as 
one  might  behold  the  back  of  a royal  personage 
as  he  moved  along  in  majestic  state  in  front  of 

his  train.  Bush. ft  will  take  away 

mine  liaiul.  When  the  full  splendor  of  my 
i majesty  is  passed  I will  remove  that  eloud 
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■which  covered  thee  ; and  thou  sliult  have  a 
shaded  and  imperfect  view  of  the  symbol  of  my 
presence  ; but  thou  shalt  not  see  my  glory  in  its 

fullest  lustre,  lip.  Patrick, The  bright  side 

of  the  glorious  light,  where  it  shone  with  its 
full  unveiled  lustre,  is  called  the  fore  part,  or 
“ face  and  the  dark  side,  where  there  was  a 
lower  degree  of  brightness,  is  called  its  “ back 
part."  Thero  is  no  danger  that  any  one  who 
reads  the  Scriptures  should  think  that  the  Di- 
vine Essence  consists  of  any  bodily  form  or 
parts  ; since  he  is  described  as  " tilling  the 
heaven  of  heavens”  (1  Kings  8: ‘27),  as  “a 
spirit”  (John  4 :24),  “ whom  no  man  hath  seen, 
nor  can  see"  (1  Tim.  G : 10).  Lilund. 

The  revelation  asked  for  was  reserved  until 
Moses  should  prepare  two  other  tables  of  stone 
all  ready  for  the  final  restoration  and  renewal 

of  the  covenant.  8.  It. The  promise  here 

given  was  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  morrow,  when 
the  mediator  was  to  receive  the  twofold  reward 
of  his  spiritual  wrestling  ; the  covenant  was  to 
be  renewed  with  the  nation  according  to  its 
original  terms,  and  he  himself  was  to  be  permit- 
ted to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Divine  nature  than  had  ever  before 
been  granted  to  mortal  man.  Clark. 

Ai  Jehovah's  Wilding,  Moses  lines  Tiro  Stone 
Tables , Makes  an  Ark , Ascends  Shall,  and 

Presents  Himself  before  God . 

Ex.  34  : 1-5  ; He.  10  : 1-3. 

[Note  explanatory  of  De.  10  : 1-3.]  "When 
Moses  interceded,  God  commanded  him  to  pre- 
pare two  new  tables  of  stone,  and  to  construct 
an  ark  in  which  to  keep*  them  (cf.  Ex.  34  ; 1). 
Direetions  had  been  given  for  the  construction 
of  the  ark  before  the  apostasy  of  the  people, 
and  it  was  not  made  till  after  the  tabernacle  had 
been  ereeted,  nor  were  the  tables  placed  in  it 
till  the  tabernacle  had  been  consecrated.  But 
as  the  things  themselves  were  closely  connected, 
Moses  mentions  them  here  together,  without  re- 
gard to  chronological  order.  W.  L.  A. 

Ex.  :g  1 : 1 -3.  Mose  s must  attend  again  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  present  himself  to  God 
there.  Though  the  absence  of  Moses,  and  his 
continuing  so  long  on  the  mount,  had  lately  oc- 
casioned their  making  the  golden  calf,  yet  God 
did  not  therefore  alter  his  measures,  but  he  shall 
come  ui>  and  tarry  as  long  as  lie  had  done,  to 
try  whether  they  had  learned  to  wait.  To  strike 
an  awe  upon  the  people,  they  are  bid  to  keep 
their  distance,  none  must  eome  up  with  him. 
They  had  said  (eh.  32:1),  )Ve  kmnr  not  ichal  is 
became  of  him , and  God  will  not  let  them  know. 

4.  Moses  did,  accordingly,  hew  out  the 


> tables  of  s tone,  or  slate,  for  they  were  so  slight 
and  thin  that  Moses  carried  them  both  in  his 
hand  ; and  their  dimensions  must  have  been 
somewhat  less  than  the  ark  in  which  they  were 
deposited,  which  was  a yard  and  a quarter  long, 
and  three  quarters  broad.  It  should  seem  there 
was  nothing  particularly  eurious  in  the  framing 
of  them,  for  there  was  no  great  time  taken  ; 
Moses  had  them  ready  presently  to  take  up  with 
him  next  morning.  They  were  to  receive  their 
beauty  not  from  the  art  of  man,  but  from  the 
linger  of  God.  H. 

There  may  be  no  literal  mountain  which  man 
ascends  ; there  may  be  no  outward  manifesta- 
tions which  strike  the  senses  of  beholders  ; but 
1 there  is  a communion  between  God  and  the 
soul,  a conscious  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
as  real  and  as  effective  now  *as  that  which  be- 
longed to  Moses,  when,  at  the  bidding  of  God. 
he  went  up  into  the  mountain.  To  deny  it,  is 
to  rob  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  of  all  its  spir- 
ituality ; to  be  ignorant  of  it,  is  to  be  destitute 
of  the  very  first  elements  of  Christian  experi- 
ence. Mason. 

Moses,  in  obedience  to  t lie  command  of  God, 
went  up  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  presented  himself 
before  God.  He  only  could  do  so  ; he  was  a 
! typical  mediator,  a representative,  a figurative 
symbol  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  mediator,  who 
has  passed  into  the  true  holy  place,  and  appears 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  But  it  is  very 
beautiful  to  see  that  on  that  very  mount  which 
burned  with  fire,  and  was  shrouded  with  black 
ness,  that  very  mount  whose  antecedents  had 
been  so  dark  and  terrific,  God  revealed  the  most 
beautiful  and  comforting  description  of  himself 
recorded  in  the  whole  Bible  ; to  show  that  Israel 
was  not  to  be  under  mere  law  ; but  while  they 
saw  and  learned  what  the  Law  was,  they  were 
also  to  have  a foretaste  of  what  the  Gospel  was 
1 also.  We  associate  with  Sinai  everything  that 
is  terrific  ; the  contact  and  the  presence  of  a sov- 
ereign, a legislator,  a judge.  But  we  should 
not  forget  that  on  Sinai  also  was  revealed  this 
beautiful  portrait  of  Deity.  J.  C. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  NAME  OF  JEHOVAH. 

Ex.  34  : 5-3. 

5.  Now  that  God  is  about  to  publish  a second 
edition  of  the  Law,  he  prefaces  it  with  this  proc- 
lamation ; for  it  is  God's  grace  and  goodness 
that  gives  the  Law,  especially  the  remedial  law. 
Idle  pardon  of  Israel’s  sin,  in  worshipping  the 
calf,  was  now  to  pass  the  seals  ; and  God.  by 
this  declaration,  would  let  them  know  that  he 
pardoned  merely  out  of  Ids  oini  good  pleasure,  not 
for  their  merit's  sake,  but  from  his  own  ineli- 
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nation  to  forgive.  The  proclaiming  of  it  denotes 
the  universal  extent  of  God’s  mercy  ; he  is  not 
only  good  lo  Isratl,  but  good  to  all  ; let  all  take 
notice  of  it.  H. 

Moses  had  asked  to  look  with  his  bodily  eyes 
upon  the  unveiled  face  of  God  ; but  it  is  only 
in  the  mirror  of  the  Word,  with  the  inward 
spiritual  eye  of  faith,  that  a man  can  look  upon 
the  Divine  Doing,  whose  features,  as  manifested 
outwardly,  are  called  his  face.  In  the  icord, 
therefore,  Jehovah  permitted  him  to  behold  his 
essence  ; but  it  was  in  a word  of  such  compre- 
hensiveness, such  depth  and  fulness,  as  had 
never  fallen  upon  human  ears  before.  As  he 
passed  by  Moses,  he  proclaimed  to  him  who  and 
what  he  was.  What  was  here  declared  to  Moses 
was  a far  deeper,  fuller,  and  more  comprehen- 
sive* explanation  of  the  name  Jehovah,  a com- 
mentary  on  the  words  “ T am  that  I am”  (Ex. 
3 : 14),  by  which  he  had  previously  given  to  his 
servant,  and  through  him  to  his  people,  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  his  name. 
Tt  was  quite  in  its  right  place  here  ; for  what  it 
expressed  in  lands  was  immediately  afterward 
confirmed  in  a gracious  deed — viz.,  in  the  re- 
newal of  the  covenant.  K. 

What  he  saw  is  nowhere  told  us  ; only  what 
he  heard,  when  Jehovah  “ proclaimed  ” before 
him  what  Luther  aptly  designates  as  “ the  ser- 
mon about  the  name  of  God.”  It  unfolded  his 
inmost  being,  as  that  of  love  unspeakable— the 
cumulation  of  terms  being  intended  to  present 
that  love  in  all  its  aspects.  And,  m the  words 
of  a recent  German  writer  : “ Such  as  Jehovah 
here  proclaimed,  lie  also  manifested  it  among 
Israel  at  all  times,  from  Mount  Sinai  till  he 
brought  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ; and 
thence  till  lie  cast  them  out  among  the  heathen. 
Nay,  even  now  in  their  banishment,  lie  is  ‘ keep- 
ing mercy  for  thousands,  who  turn  to  the  Re- 
deemer that  has  come  out  of  Zion.’  ” A.  E. 

(i,  7.  Ami  the  Lord  passed  by,  and 
proclaimed.  It  is  a wonderful  proclama- 
tion. You  can  apprehend  its  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance', as  an  exposition  of  what  Moses  wanted 
to  know,  by  observing  how  each  successive  title 
and  description  rises  in  beautiful  gradation  to 
the  climax — each  strengthening  and  making 
more  wonderful  what  has  preceded.  First  are 
declared  the  natural  attributes  as  the  ground 
and  guarantee  to  man  for  his  infinite  moral  at- 
tributes. “ Jehovah,  Jehovah  God.”  R.  H. 

The  proper  reading  is  the  following,  “ And 

the  Lord  passed  by  before  him  and  proclaimed 
Jehovah,  Jehovah  : God,  merciful  and  gracious,” 
etc.  The  august  title  “Jehovah”  is  redupli- 
cated by  way  of  emphasis,  as  that  pre-eminent 


designation  which  was  designed  to  come  home 
to  the  soul  with  the  utmost  fulness  of  import. 
To  this  the  name  “ God  ” (el)  is  subjoined,  of 
which  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  strength,  might, 
potency,  and  which  in  this  connection  would 
convey  the  idea  of  idl-suffiaeid  protection  to  all 
his  people  and  of  formidable  ness  to  all  their  ene- 
mies. This  proclamation  of  his  name  as  almighty 
would  serve  as  a suitable  preface  to  the  an 
nounceiuent  of  his  moral  attributes  just  about  to 
follow  ; for  his  mercies  are  the  mercies  of  a God  of 
infinite  resources  ; and  they  are  on  this  account 
unspeakably  endeared  to  the  subjects  ot  them. 

Bush. His  greatness  and  goodness  illustrate 

and  set  off  each  other.  That  the  terror  of  his 
greatness  may  not  make  ns  afraid,  we  are  told 
how  good  he  is  ; and  that  we.  may  not  presume 
upon  his  goodness,  we  are  told  how  great  he  is.  H. 

The  Divine  attributes  here  proclaimed  consti- 
tute the  Divine  nature,  and  so  the  preaching  of 
mercy  and  forgiveness  already  resounds  on 
Sinai,  the  place  from  which  emanates  the  Law, 
and  thence  runs  through  the  whole  Dible.  until 
it  reaches  its  fulfilment  and  perfect  realization 

in  Christ.  C.  G.  D. The  properties  here 

mentioned,  as  his  mercy,  his  grace,  his  long 
suffering,  his  abundance  in  goodness  or  bounty, 
and  truth,  his  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
his  forgiving  iniquities,  transgression,  and  sin, 
have  all  respect  to  mankind  in  a particular  man- 
ner. And  by  the  last— namely,  his  “ forgiv- 
ing,” or,  as  the  word  signifies,  his  taking  aicay 
“iniquity,  transgression,  and  mu,”  he  inti- 
mates his  special  love  to  them,  in  sending  his 
Son,  “ the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 

sin  of  the  world.”  Bp.  Beveridge. In  the 

most  solemn  moment  of  the  highest  revelation, 
the  mediator  of  the  Old  Testament  beholds  God 
as  Love,  who,  without  having  first  received  any- 
thing, is  full  of  the  desire  to  communicate  his 
holy  and  blessed  nature  to  sinners,  in  order  to 
make  them  partakers  of  his  perfections  : he  is 
not  only  ready  to  forgive,  but  he  also  waits  for 
their  repentance  and  remits  the  punishment. 
At  this  moment  he  wishes  especially  to  show 
how  and  why  he  will  again  turn  his  grace  to  the 
stiffnecked  people.  Geri 

Full  of  companion,  This  is  that  per 
feetion  of  Jehovah’s  nature  with  which  we  as 
sinners  have  the  most  immediate  and  intimate 
concern,  anti  therefore  it  stands  first  in  this 
enumeration.  It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  mov 
ing  spring  in  the  great  scheme  of  redemption, 
(•racious.  From  the  root  hunan,  signifying  to 
be  kindly  or  graciously  a ffect  toned  Untard  a person. 
Tn  Scripture  usage  this  term  as  applied  to  God 
and  as  denoting  his  dispositions  and  dealings 
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toward  men,  carries  with  it  the  leading  import  I out  to  man  for  a reason  that  shall  satisfy  the 
ot'  unmerited  favor  or  kindness . {Slow  to  highest  justice  and  render  Jehovah  just  in  the 
sillier.  The  first-fruit  ot  II is  grace,  lte  hears  very  act  of  justifying  the  sinner.  Such  is  this 
long  with  sinners  ; he  delays  the  execution  of  wonderful  evangel  to  Moses  of  the  mercy  of 
justice  ; he  waits  to  be  gracious  in  despite  of  God.  It  needs  nothing  more  than  this  simple 
their  iniquities.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  1 analysis  to  make  it  pluiu  to  the  apprehension, 
than  the  patience  of  God  when  we  consider  the  and  then  it  carries  with  it  its  own  argument  and 
provocations  which  he  continually  receives  at  demonstration  to  the  conscience.  Here  the 
the  hands  of  the  ungodly.  IMcnlCOll*  il*  teachings  of  Nature  in  all  her  works  of  his  good- 
mercy  uml  (null.  Much  in  yoodness , or  ness,  and  df  Providence  in  all  its  mysterious 
bemynity , and  truth.  The  idea  is  that  of  exitber-  signs,  and  of  human  consciousness,  and  of 
ant  benevolence.  And  not  only  does  his  goodness  “ God  manifest  in  the  flesh,’  and  of  God  mani 
abound  above  our  deserts  and  above  our  powers  fest  in  human  consciousness,  all  have  their 
of  acknowledgment,  but  being  a God  of  truth,  ' clear  and  distinct  utterance.  S.  K. 
who  will  not  and  cannot  deceive,  we  are  assured  Here,  in  these  hopeful,  inspiriting,  soul  satis 
that  every  promise  of  further  and  future  good  fying  words,  words  whose  scope  and  substance 
will  be  strictly  fulfilled,  and  that  nothing  will  , anticipate  as  they  most  fully  express  the  very 
prevent  the  realization  of  those  eternal  bless-  pith  and  marrow  of  the  Gospel — words  uttered, 
ings  which  he  has  reserved  for  them  that  put  too,  be  it  remembered,  by  the  very  being  whose 
their  trust  in  him.  I4cc|>in^  mercy  lor  after  life  and  suffering  in  the  flesh  make  up  that 
( ll (HI *21 II «l s.  The  original  term  mercy  is  pre-  Gospel — in  these  words  which  unveil  that  which 
cisely  the  same  with  that  in  the  preceding  neither  the  heavens  nor  the  earth  could  declare 
clause.  In  the  former  passage  reference  is  had  — the  inner  nature  of  the  Godhead,  the  loftier 
to  the  plenitude  of  the  Divine  mercy,  in  the  pres-  1 moral  elements  of  the  Divine  character,  his 
ditto  its  perpetuity.  Chal.  “ Keeping  goodness  holiness  and  love,  his  justice  and  his  grace— here, 
to  a thousand  generations.”  God  keeps  or  pre-  in  these  sublimely  attractive  and  comforting 
serves  mercy  by  continually  showing  it  in  all  its  words,  have  we  God’s  own  declaration  of  that 
various  exercises  to  thousands  of  sinners  in  all  in  which  consists  his  ehiefest  glory.  Here 
ages  and  to  the  eud  of  time.  He  keeps  it  not-  himself  distinctly  avers  that  he  is  supremely 
withstanding  the  crying  provocations  which  ^ adorable,  he  is  supremely  to  be  magnified  and 
might  move  him  to  east  it  away.  lie  reserves  it  loved,  not  for  his  stupendous  visible  creations 
for  his  chosen  people  through  all  the  days  of  , of  sphered  systems  and  firmaments,  nor  for  his 
their  unregeneracy.  Bush.  equally  wondrous  demonstrations  of  limitless 

And  now,  as  the  moral  nature  in  man  asks  in  I energy  in  the  continuous  upholding  and  onward 
amazement,  how  can  all  this  be  true  and  Je-  harmonious  inarch  of  these  unnumbered  worlds, 
hovah  still  be  holy  and  of  purer  eyes  than  to  nor  yet  for  Ins  ample  beneficent  providences, 
behold  iniquity  ? This  revelation  proceeds  a everywhere  and  at  every  instant  calling  for  the 
step  further  to  explain  and  justify  all  the  fore  gratitude  of  man,  but  for  his  vaster,  more  iconder 
going:  “ Foryivimf*  (Heb.) — “ Takiny  away  ful,  infinitely  more  beneficent  yrarc  in  man's  for- 
iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin  ! All  this  yiveness  and  redemption.  In  this  disclosure  of 
boundless  exercise  of  mercy  shall  he  without  the  very  heart  of  God,  his  ineffable  compass'nn, 
violence  to  the  sense  of  truth  and  right  in  the  tenderness,  love  blending  with  high  regard  to 
soul.  1 do  all  — not  by  passing  over  sin,  or  being  that  Law  of  Holiness  exactly  responded  toby 
blind  to  sin,  or  by  pardon  without  a reason.  I himself  and  demanded  of  his  intelligent  creat 
take  am iy  the  iniquity.  T arrange  for  the  mercy  ures  in  this  disclosure  made  by  Jehovah  Jesus, 
to  flow  as  though  no  sin  had  been  done  by  the  foreshadowing  the  great  transaction  which 
sinner.  And  now  more  wonderful  than  all,  and  ; should  prove  its  truth  by  his  own  utter  deed  of 
the  fitting  capstone  to  this  glorious  mani  testa-  inconceivable  sacrifice,  in  this  disclosure  which 
tion,  all  shall  be  done  without  the  least  shadow  met  and  satisfied  the  spiritual  longing  ot  Hoses, 
of  stain  upon  my  eternal  and  infinite  justice,  may  we  too  behold  tLe  most  excellent  glory  of 
For  I will,  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  This  the  living  God  And  this  vision  of  Ins  highest 
overflow  of  the  infinite  mercy  and  grace  shall  glory,  as  a just  God  and  yet  a Saviour,  this  sim- 
never  sweep  away  the  throne  of  justice,  or  efface  pie,  full,  explicit  proclamation  of  his  name,  that 
or  mar  or  blur  for  a moment,  in  the  mind  of  any  by  which  he  delights  to  be  chiefly  known  — 
intelligent  creature  in  the  universe,  the  eternal  “Merciful  and  Gracious”  — this  revelation  to 
distinction  between  truth  amt  falsehood,  right  Moses,  amplified,  illustrated,  convincingly  inl- 
and wrong.  For  the  grace  and  mercy  shall  flow  pressed  by  the  whole  incarnate  life  and  death 
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of  Jesus*  this  it  is  which  even*  darkened,  sin-  . 
ning,  disquieted  human  soul  supremely  needs.  1 
This  iiishiiimg  of  God  into  our  hearts  to  give  ^ 
the  light  of  tlie  glory  of  God  m the  person  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  Paul  expansively  enunci- 
ates the  desire  of  Moses,  this  vision  of  God  in 
Christ,  as  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering, 
forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression,  is  that 
which  every  human  soul  imperatively  needs, 
which  each  must  desire,  must  seek  and  receive 
for  himself,  if  he  would  find  peace  and  rest  of 
spirit.  B. 

Even  though  every  other  voice  were  hushed, 
surely  each  follower  of  Christ  must  sing  alond, 
repeating  from  his  heart  the  words,  “ Merciful, 
gracious,  long-suffering!”  How  well  has  God 
dealt  with  each  one  of  us — ineffably  beyond 
what  we  can  ask  or  think  ! There  is  no  heart 
without  its  sore,  but  neither  is  there  any  sore 
without  its  heavenly  cure.  There  is  no  life 
without  its  doubts  and  its  unanswered  ques- 
tionings, but  neither  is  there  any  doubt  that  j 
does  not  sometime  yield  to  grateful  astonish- 
ment. Tl e God  of  everlasting  mercy  ever  finds  ' 
out  ways  of  showing  his  compassion  for  us  men. 
The  God  of  boundless  patience  bears  with  ini-  I 
perfection  in  his  servants,  flow  clear  becomes  i 
the  dark  life-path,  when  with  a Moses’s  eye  we 
everywhere  behold  the  rays  fall  from  the  revela- 
tion of  God's  glory,  and  with  a Moses’s  ear  hear 
from  each  dark,  impenetrable  cloud  above  our  j 
path  the  voice  from  heaven  repeated  constantly, 
“Merciful,  gracious,  abundant  in  goodness!” 
And  this  revelation  of  God’s  holy  love  is  des  I 
tilled  to  be  ever  going  on,  ever  becoming  clearer, 
and  never  adequately  praised.  AY  hat  matters  it 
although  yon  do  not  in  the  body  stand  next 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai?  Is  not  the  voice  out 
of  the  cloud  sealed  by  the  voice  from  your  heart?  \ 
I an  <K 

The  character  of  God  was  known,  in  all  its 
important  features,  by  the  Old  Testament 
saints.  They  knew  and  adored  his  infinite  holi- 
ness, his  unalterable  truth,  his  unbending  jus- 
tice, his  immeasurable  compassions.  So  God 
revealed  himself  here  to  Moses.  This  is  clearly 
God’s  glory  (a  just  God  and  a Saviour),  as  it  is 
revealed  in  Christ,  who  on  this  occasion  made 
himself  known  to  Moses.  If  we  would  see  these 
glorious  attributes  of  God  in  all  their  heights 
and  depths,  and  length  and  breadth,  we  must  1 
contemplate  them  as  they  are  revealed  at  Cal- 
vary. They  who  never  witnessed  that  amazing  ' 
spectacle -God-Man  crucified  for  sinners — 
know  comparatively  nothing  of  God.  Upon  the 
cross  of  Jesus  is  inscribed,  “ They  shall  know 


me.”  Goode . In  the  person  of  his  Son  Jesus 

Christ  God  lias  so  revealed  himself,  that,  with- 
out at  all  lowering  his  dignity  or  lessening  his 
glory,  he  may  yet  be  steadily  gazed  upon. 
“ AVe  beheld  his  glory,”  said  his  disciples,  “ the 
glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full 
of  grace  and  truth.”  AVho  could  have  supposed 
that  “ the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,”  would  ever  have 
been  seen  by  mortal  eye  ? AVho  could  ever  have 
hoped  that  the  source  and  centre  of  all  excel- 
lence and  perfection  would  ever  stoop  to  exhibit 
himself  to  his  creatures?  But  that  which  we 
could  not  have  supposed,  and  which  it  would 
have  been  presumption  to  have  desired,  has  act- 
ually taken  place  ) “ The  AVord  kos  made  flesh, 
and  did  dwell  among  men.”  if.  Hall. 

The  scheme  of  redemption,  in  its  conception 
and  evolution,  is  a sublime  commentary  upon 
the  sacred  ness  and  supremacy  of  right,  which, 
while  it  reveals  the  ineffable  enormity  of  sin, 
presents  the  character  of  God  in  sneh  an  aspect 
of  venerable  grandeur  that  Holiness  becomes 
awful  and  majestic,  and  we  insensibly  adore 
under  the  moral  impression  which  it  makes. 
He  that  stands  beneath  the  cross  and  under- 
stands the  scene  dares  not  sin  ; not  because 
there  is  a hell  beneath  him  or  an  angry  God 
above  him,  but  because  Holiness  is  felt  to  reign 
there — the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  sacred, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  encircles  him.  God  never 
appears  to  be  so  truly  great,  so  intensely  holy, 
as  when,  from  the  pure  energy  of  principle,  he 
gives  himself,  in  the  person  of  his  Son,  to  die, 
rather  than  that  his  character  should  be  im- 
pugned. AVho.  at  the  foot  of  Cavalry,  can  pro- 
nounce sin  to  be  a slight  matter?  Here,  then, 
lies  the  most  impressive  sanction  of  revelation. 
Not  content  to  promulgate  the  Law  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  to  put  under  tribute  the  whole 
resources  of  the  invisible  world,  to  lay  its  hand 
upon  eternity  and  make  heaven  and  hell  its 
ministers,  it  rises  yet  higher  and  seeks  to  im- 
press us  with  a subduing  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness of  right  — to  make  ns  feel  how  awful  good- 
ness is  ;it  reveals  its  inherent  greatness,  unveils 
its  ineffable  glory.  It  does  not  describe  it,  but 
shows  it  ; and  we  return  from  the  cross  with 
emotions  similar  to  those  of  Mo^es  when  the 
name  of  the  Lord  was  proclaimed,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  passed  before  him  in  the  cleft 
of  the  rock.  It  is  the  scheme  of  redemption 
which  crowns  the  ethical  teachings  of  the  Bible. 
The  lesson  is  sealed  at  the  cross  ; there,  and 
there  only,  do  we  shudder  at  sin  for  its  own 
sake,  and  reverence  right  for  itself.  ThornioelL 
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Moses  Pleads  for  Israel's  Ranlon  and  Restoration 

to  Favor  (ki\  3 i : 0 ; Ih.  <>  : I.s  ‘JO,  :>5-2‘J). 

Am/  Jehovah  Hearkens  unto  him  (Dv.  10  : 10). 

When  Moses  thus  fully  understood  the  char- 
acter of  Jehovah,  he  could  once  more  plead 
for  Israel,  now  converting  into  n plea  for  for 
giveness  even  the  reason  which  had  seemed  to 
make  the  presence  of  Jehovah  among  Israel 
dangerous — that  they  were  a stiff  necked  people. 
In  the  same  manner  had  the  Lord,  in  speaking 
to  Noah,  made  the  sin  of  mail,  which  had  erst 
provoked  judgment,  the  ground  for  future  for- 
bearance. A.  E. It  is  a strange  plea  he 

urges  ; for  it  is  a st[tf’)uv.kul  people.  God  had 
given  this  as  a reason  why  he  would  not  go  along 
with  them  (cli.  .33  :!»);  “Yea,”  says  Moses, 

**  the  rather  go  along  with  us  ; for  the  worse 
they  are,  the  more  need  they  have  of  thy  pres 
ence  and  grace  to  make  them  better.”  Moses  ! 
sees  them  so  stiffnecked,  that,  for  his  part,  lie  1 
has  neither  patience  nor  power  enough  to  deal  ! 
with  them  ; “ Therefore,  Lord,  do  thou  go 
among  us,  else  they  will  never  be  kept  in  awe.  ! 
Thou  wilt  spare,  and  hear  with  them,  for  thou 
art  God,  avd  not  man''  (11ns.  11  ; ff).  H. 

Now  Moses  is  relieved  of  his  perplexities,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  see  that  mercy  will  he  secured 
to  some  in  all  generations  though  others  may 
reject  it  and  perish,  lie  may  rest  in  tranquil 
confidence  upon  the  purpose  of  him  who  keeps 
mercy  for  thousands.  He  does  not  tell  ns,  for 
he  could  not,  what  he  saw  when  the  Lord  passed 
by.  Filled  with  wonder  and  solemn  awe,  he 
made  haste  to  how  his  head  and  prostrate  him 
self  in  profound  reverence.  But  still  true  to 
his  work  ns  intercessor,  his  first  cry  after  this 
amazing  exhibition,  is  the  same  long-urged  pe 
tit  ion  : “ Let  my  Lord  I pray  thee  go  among  us  | 
and  pardon  our  iniquity  an  1 our  sin,  and  take  i 
us  for  thine  inheritance,' ' And  Moses  is  vie  i 
torious.  For  Jehovah  said,  “ Behold , / make  a 
covenant.'*  The  sinners  are  saved  and  restored 
to  God  as  his  people.  S.  K. 

I>e.  9 : 25-29.  On  a comparison  of  this  pas- 
sage with  Nu.  14  : 5,  the  subject  and  language  of 
this  prayer  show  that  only  the  second  act  of 
intercession  (verse  bS)  is  now  described  in  fuller 
detail.  Jamieson. 

I>(k.  10  : IO.  Moses  here  sums  up  the  gen- 
eral result  of  his  intercession.  As  at  the  first, 
he  was  on  the  mount  the  second  time  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  ; and  in  response  to  his  plead 
ing  the  Lord  willed  not  to  destroy  Israel,  and  i 
commanded  him  to  resume  his  place  as  leader 
of  the  people,  and  conduct  them  to  the  promised 
land.  “ This  commandment  and  promise  was  | 


j a testimony  that  God  now  was  reconciled  nntn 
them  by  the  intercession  of  Moses."  W.  L.  A. 


On  Sinai,  at  the  Bnsh,  Moses  was  taught  to 
view  Jehovah  as  the  Infinite  ; at  the  giving  of 
the  Law,  as  the  God  of  spotless  holiness  : but 
here,  as  the  God  of  everlasting  mercy.  What 
he  now  hears  is  the  grandest  revelation  ever 
made  by  God  under  the  Old  Economy  ; the  only 
scene  we  can  compare  with  that  Indore  ns  now 
viz.,  the  revelation  granted  to  Elijah  on  this 
very  Iloreb,  only  showed  that  man  of  God,  in 
sacred  symbols,  the  same  truths  here  audibly 
proclaimed  to  Moses  by  the  voice  of  God. 
I«u  0. 


Among  the  greatest  lessons  of  this  history  are 
those  that  relate  to  prayer.  The  whole  charac- 
ter of  Moses  as  seen  in  this  transaction  is  won 
dert'nlly  pure  and  true.  31o\v  unselfishly  he 
casts  away,  as  not  to  be  thought  of,  the  Divine 
suggestion—"  F will  make  of  thee  a great  na- 
tion !”  With  what  solid  grasp  and  singular 
tenacity  did  he  hold  fast  to  the  great  ideas  of 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham— to  make  this 
nation  his  own  peculiar  people  ; to  abide  among 
them  ; to  manifest  himself  in  works  of  power 
and  grace,  and  get  himself  a great  name  in  ali 
the  earth  ' Shall  God  forget  this  covenant  ; 
abandon  this  people  drop  them  midway  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan,  and  leave  all  the  nations  to 
exult  in  their  ruin  anil  to  put  it  to  the  caprice 
or  the  impotence  ol  Israel’s  God  ? Never  ! It 
is  wonderful  how  Moses  holds  on  upon  these 
! strong  points  in  his  case  and  the  ease  of  Israel 
how  thoroughly  he  proves  himself  to  have  been 
raised  up  of  God  for  the  great  mission  of  Israel’s 
leader  and  advocate  with  God.  With  what 
boldness  does  he  debate  the  case  before  the 
Lord  and  set  forth  his  strong  reasons  — reasons, 
not  of  selfish  sort,  not  looking  so  much  to  the 
human  side  as  to  the  Divine  ; reasons  that  en- 
tered deeply  into  the  greatest  of  all  considera- 
tions—the  honor  of  God  before  all  the  nations, 
and  the  success  of  his  plans  in  making  Israel  his 
chosen  people.  As  we  search  the  annals  of  hu- 
man history  in  vain  to  find  a stronger  case  of 
power  with  God  in  prayer,  so  we  must  look  far 
to  find  a case  more  instructive  in  regard  to  the 
proper  attitude  for  praying  souls  before  God, 
and  the  proper  arguments  to  use  in  prayer. 
Moses  seemed  not  so  much  pleading  for  himself 
or  for  his  people,  as  for  Rod.  Therefore  it  was 
that  his  pleas,  based  on  the  revealed  counsels 
of  the  Almighty  and  fully  in  sympathy  with  his 
designs  and  with  his  glory,  took  hold  of  the 
heart  of  Jehovah  and  could  not  he  denied.  II.  U. 
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Ye  who  are  much  concerned  about  your  sins, 
pray,  “ Show  me  thy  glory  !”  until  the  Lord 
make  you  understand  that  everything  is  finished 
that  concerns  your  good.  Ye  who  .are  feeble  in 
the  fight  of  faith,  repeat  each  day  the  prayer, 
“Show  rue  thy  glory!”  that  ye  may  be 


“ strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner  man.” 
Ye  who  are  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  life's 
burdens  and  crosses,  ask  that  God  may  show  his 
glory  unto  yon,  whether  by  the  removal  of  the 
burden  you  bear,  or  by  its  continuance,  or,  if 
it  must  be  so,  by  even  increasing  it.  Ian  (A 


Section  119. 

JEHOVAH  RENEWS  THE  COVENANT  WITH  ISRAEL.  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  ORDI- 
NANCES PREVIOUSLY  GIVEN.  SECOND  WRITING  UPON  THE  TABLES  OF  STONE 
OF  THE  TEN  WORDS.  TRANSFIGURATION  OF  MOSES’S  FACE. 

Exodus  34  : 10-35.  De.  10  : 4,  5. 

Ex.  JM  L0  And  he  saul,  Behold.  I make  a covenant  : before  all  thy  people  1 will  do  marvels, 
such  as  have  not  been  wrought  in  all  the  earth,  nor  in  any  nation  : and  all  the  people  among 
which  thou  art  shall  see  the  work  of  the  Lord,  for  it  is  a terrible  thing  that  I do  with  thee. 

11  Observe  thou  that  which  1 command  thee  this  day  : behold,  I drive  out  before  thee  the  Amorite, 

12  aud  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Terizzite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite.  Take 
heed  to  thyself,  lest  thou  make  a covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  whither  thou  goest, 

13  lest  it  be  for  a snare  in  the  midst  of  thee  : but  ye  shall  break  down  their  altars,  and  dash  in 

14  pieces  their  pillars,  and  ye  shall  cut  down  their  Asherim  : for  thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god  : 

15  for  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a jealous  God  : lest  thou  make  acovenant  with  the  in 
habitants  ot‘  the  land,  and  they  go  a whoring  after  their  gods,  and  do  sacrifice  unto  their  gods, 

1()  and  one  call  thee  nnd  thou  eat  of  his  sacrifice  ; and  thou  take  of  their  daughters  unto  thy 
sons,  and  their  daughters  go  a whoring  after  their  gods,  and  make  thy  sons  go  a whoring  after 

17  their  gods.  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  shall  thou 

LS  keep.  Seven  days  thou  shall  eat  unleavened  bread  as  1 commanded  thee,  at  the  time  appointed 

11)  in  the  month  Abib  . for  in  the  month  Abib  thou  earnest  out  from  Egypt.  All  that  openeth  the 

20  womb  is  mine  : and  all  thy  cattle  that  is  male,  the  firstlings  of  ox  and  sheep.  And  the  first- 
ling of  an  ass  thou  shalt  redeem  with  a lamb  : and  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  thon  shalt 
break  its  neck.  All  the  firstborn  of  thy  sons  thou  shalt  redeem.  And  none  shall  appear  before 

21  me  empty.  Six  days  thou  shalt  work,  but  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest  : in  plowing  time 

22  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt  vest.  And  thon  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  weeks,  even  of  the  firstfruits 

23  of  wheat  harvest,  and  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  year’s  end.  Three  times  in  the  year  shall 

24  all  thy  males  appear  before  the  Lord  God.  the  God  of  Israel.  For  I will  cast  out  nations  before 
thee,  and  enlarge  thy  borders  . neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou  goest  up  to 

25  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  three  times  in  the  year.  Thon  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my 
sacrifice  with  leavened  bread  ; neither  shall  the  sacrifice  of  the  feast  of  the  passover  be  lett 

23  unto  the  morning.  The  first  of  the  firstfruits  of  thy  ground  thou  shalt  bring  unto  the  house 

27  of  the  Lord  thy  God  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a kid  in  its  mother’s  milk.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Write  thon  these  words  : for  after  the  tenor  of  these  words  I have  made  a covenant 

28  with  thee  and  with  Israel.  Ami  he  was  there  with  the  Lord  forty  days  and  forty  nights  ; he 
did  neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water.  And  lie  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  cov- 
enant, the  ten  commandments. 

De.  10  4 And  he  wrote  on  the  tables,  according  to  the  first  writing,  the  ten  commandments, 
which  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  in  the  day  of  the 
5 assembly  : and  the  Lord  gave  them  unto  me.  And  1 turned  and  came  down  from  the  mount, 
and  put  the  tables  in  the  nrk  which  I had  made  ; and  there  they  be,  as  the  Lord  coni 
inaiided  me. 

Ex.  20  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  came  down  from  mount  Sinai  with  the  two  tables 
of  the  testimony  in  Moses'  hand,  when  lie  came  down  from  the  mount,  that  Moses  wist  not 

30  that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone  by  reason  of  his  speaking  with  him.  And  when  Aaron  and  all 
the  children  of  Israel  saw  Moses,  behold,  the  skin  of  his  faee  shone  ; and  they  were  afraid  to 

31  come  nigh  him.  And  Moses  called  unto  them  ; and  Aaron  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation 

32  returned  unto  him  : and  Muses  spake  to  them.  And  afterward  all  the  children  of  Israel  came 
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nigh  : and  he  gave  them  in  commandment  all  that  the  Lord  had  spoken  with  him  in  mount 

33  Sinai.  Anil  when  Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a veil  on  his  face.  But  when 

34  .Moses  went  in  before  the  Lord  to  speak  with  him,  he  took  the  veil  off,  until  he  came  out  ; 

35  and  he  came  out,  and  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  which  he  was  commanded  ; and 
the  children  of  Israel  saw  the  face  of  Moses,  that  the  skin  of  Moses'  face  shone  . and  Moses 
put  the  veil  upon  his  face  again,  until  he  went  in  to  speak  with  him. 


This  section  contains  : First,  the  announce- 
ment by  Jehovah  of  the  re  establishment  of  his 
covenant  with  Israel,  with  a general  declaration 
of  his  purposed  intervention  in  their  behalf 
(verse  10).  Stcond,  an  abridged  repetition  and 
still  briefer  compendium  of  “ the  words  and 
judgments”  recited  (Ex  ‘20  : 22-23  : 10)  in  con 
nection  with  the  previously  ratified  covenant. 
This  is  comprised  in  verses  11-20.  Third,  the 
instruction  to  Moses  to  “ write  these  words'  ’ also 
as  a permanent  record  of  the  eonditions  “ after 
the  tenor  of  which,”  God  says,  ” I have  made  a 
covenant  with  thee  and  with  Israel  ’ (verse  27). 
Then  follow  the  second  forty  days  with  Je- 
hovah, the  second  Divine  writing  of  “ the  Ten 
Commandments,”  and  Israel's  fear  because  of 
the  transfiguration  of  Moses’s  face.  B. 

The  Lord  now  graciously  confirmed  once  more 
his  covenant  with  Israel.  In  so  doing  he  re- 
minded them  of  its  two  eonditions.  the  one 
negative,  the  other  positive,  but  both  strictly 
connected,  and  both  applying  to  the  time  when 
Moses  should  he  no  more,  and  Israel  lmd  entered 
on  possession  of  the  promised  land.  These  two 
eonditions  were  always  to  he  observed,  if  the 
covenant  was  to  he  maintained.  The  one  was 
avoidance  of  all  contact  with  the  Canaanites  anil 
their  idolatry  (verses  11-16)  ; the  other,  observ 
anee  of  the  service  of  Jehovah  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  him  (verses  17  26).  A.  E. 

lO.  Beliold,  1 make  a covenant. 
When  the  covenant  was  broken,  it  was  Israel 
that  brake  it  ; now  that  it  comes  to  be  renewed, 
it  is  God  that  makes  it.  If  there  be  quarrels, 
we  must  bear  all  the  blame  ; if  there  be  peace, 

God  must  have  all  the  glory.  H. I will 

do  wonders.  Before  reciting  the  conditions 
of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  people,  God 
briefly  repeats  the  substance  of  his  own  engage 
ment  (verse  10)  as  a motive  to  stimulate  them 
to  the  performance  of  theirs,  to  wit,  that  he 
would  drive  out  before  them  the  devoted  na- 
tions and  put  them  in  triumphant  possession  of 
the  promised  land.  As  if  he  should  say,  “ You 
see  what  I have  pledged  myself  to  do  ; now  let 
me  see  that  you  will  not  be  wanting  in  what  I 
require  of  ycfii.”  Bash. 

Second  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

Verses  11-26. 

As  Jehovah  now  renews  the  covenant,  he 


again  rehearses  in  still  briefer  compass  the 
summary  of  ordinances  previously  given  (Ex. 
20  .22-23  : 10).  lie  thus,  a second  time,  out 
lines  the  essential  conditions  upon  whose  fulfil 
ment  by  them  depends  his  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  contained  in  the  covenant  now  re- 
newed. B. 

The  book  which  Moses  was  commanded  (in 
verse  27)  to  write  as  the  basis  of  the  covenant, 
is  called  the  little  book  of  the  covenant,  to  dis 
tinguish  it  from  the  book  which  Moses  wrote  as 
the  basis  of  the  original  covenant  at  Sinai  (Ex. 
24  : 4),  which  is  called  the  greater  book  of  the 
I covenant,  on  account  of  its  much  greater  ex- 
tent. This  little  book  of  the  covenant  is  in 
eluded  in  verses  11-26,  and  is  scarcely  larger  than 
the  tables  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  20  : 1-17).  It  is 
now  the  common  opinion  of  critics  that  we  have 
here  another  Deealogue.  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  commands  (verses  14-26)  we  present  the 
following  scheme  as  the  one  most  satisfactory. 
First  command,  verses  14-16.  Second,  verse 
17  Third,  verses  18-20.  Fourth,  verse  21. 
Fifth,  verse  22.  Sixth,  verses  22-24.  Seventh 
and  Eighth,  verse  25.  Ninth  and  Tenth,  verse 
26.  These  commands  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups  : (1)  The  two  laws  of  worship  in 
j general  (verses  14-17).  (2)  The  laws  of  holy 

days  (verses  18-24).  (3)  The  laws  of  offerings. 

It  is  therefore  a Decalogue  of  worship  as  com 
pared  with  the  Decalogue  of  the  tables,  which 
is  a Decalogue  of  holy  conduct.  They  may 
well  have  been  each  in  its  way  at  the  root  of  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah  with  Israel.  The  one  was 
written  by  Jehovah  himself  upon  two  tables  as 
the  tables  of  the  covenant,  the  other  was  writ 
ten  by  Moses  in  a writing  as  a book  of  the 
covenant. 

The  Introduction  ( verses  11-13). 

“JKeep  thou  that  which  I am  commanding 
thee  to-day.  Behold,  I am  about  to  drive  out 
before  thee  the  Amorite,  and  the  Canaanite,  and 
the  Hittite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Ilivite,  and 
the  Jebusite.  Take  heed  to  thyself  lest  thou 
i eoncludo  a covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  upon  which  thou  art  about  to  come, 
lest  it  become  a snare  in  thy  midst.  Nay  their 
altars  ye  shall  tear  down  and  their  Muzzeboth  ye 
shall  break  down  and  tbeir  Asherim  ye  shall  cut 
in  pieces. ” This  introduction  mentions  the  six 
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chief  nations  of  Canaan,  the  same  as  those 
given  in  the  larger  book  of  the  covenant 
(23  : 23),  and  also  in  the  Deuteronomic  code 
(De.  20  : 17),  hut  in  each  case  they  are  in  a dif- 
ferent order.  The  altars  were  the  places  of  sac- 
rifice to  other  gods.  They  were  unfit  for  the 
sacrifices  to  Jehovah.  The  Jfazzvboth  (\eise  13) 
were  stone  pillars  used  in  the  worship  of  But1, 
the  Sun  god.  The  Ashn'im  were  evergreens, 
or  pillars  of  evergreen  wood,  used  in  the  wor 
ship  of  Ashem,  the  goddess  of  life  and  fertility. 
These  were  to  be  destroyed  by  tearing  down, 
breaking  down,  cutting  in  pieces,  Briggs. 

El.  IScliold,  I drive  omt  (Sic  Cansinn- 
ile,  ClC*.  When  God  drove  out  those  nations, 
he  acted  as  a judge.  They  were  criminals, 
proved  criminals.  Their  sins  had  risen  to 
heaven  ; they  indulged  in  the  most  abomi- 
nable, the  most  depraved  and  revolting  prac- 
tices ; and  when  God  drove  them  out,  it  was 
not  simply  to  make  room  for  the  Israelites,  but 
it  was  punishing  justly  and  righteously  a guilty 
race,  and  giving  their  einjvty  land  to  a people 
not  innocent,  for  they  M ere  a stiffnecked  people, 
but  a people  that  he  had  chosen  to  make  by  his 
grace  what  they  should  be  — kings  and  priests 
unto  God  and  unto  bis  Christ.  There  was 
nothing  unjust  in  this  expulsion  of  these  na- 
tions, in  order  to  make  room  for  the  children 
of  Israel.  The  expression  4 ‘ God  is  a jealous 
God,"  and  the  warning  to  Moses  not  to  make 
any  covenant  with  the  Canaunites,  but  to  de- 
stroy their  altars,  must  suggest  itself  the  reason 
for  it.  J.  C. 

I ?5.  The  ashcra  was  a symbol  of  the  god- 
dess, probably  in  some  one  of  her  characters, 
wrought  in  wood  in  some  conventional  form. 
If  we  suppose  it  to  have  symbolized  her  as  a 
goddess  of  nature,  its  form  may  have  resembled 
that  of  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Assyrians.  Mith 
which  we  have  become  familiar  from  the  monu- 
ments of  Nineveh.  Tt  has  been  conjectured 
from  the  sculptured  figures  that  this  Mas  an  up 
right  stock  which  Mas  adorned  at  festive  sea 
sons  with  boughs,  flowers,  and  ribbons.  Such 
might  have  been  the  ashcra . Hark, 

14.  For  (lie  Lard,  wliose  name  is 
Jealous,  is  a jealous  God.  That  is, 
whose  nature  is  jealous  ; who  can  bear  no  rival. 
The  covenant  made  with  Israel  Mas  virtually  a 
marriage-covenant,  and  consequently  idohitry 
M'as  adultery.  Every  approach  to  this  sin, 
therefore,  would  be  sure  to  provoke  him  to  jeal- 
ousy. Bash. 15,  lt».  The  Scriptures  fre- 

quently speak  of  idolatrous  worship  as  unclean - 
ness  — partly  in  compliance  with  the  JeMdsh 
idiom,  Mhich  calls  anything  that  is  detestable 


| filthy  and  unclean  : the  persons  of  that  people 
: being  rendered  unholy  by  bodily  pollutions— 

1 partly  by  reason  of  the  very  unchaste  actions 
and  rites  by  Mhich  many  of  the  heathen  idols 
I M’ere  served  ; but  especially,  because  it  M’as  an 
alienation  of  the  hearts  and  bodies  of  his  chosen 
people  from  him.  Patrick. 

17.  Thou  shall  make  (lice  no  mol- 
ten gods.  This  corresponds  Mith  the  second 
command  of  the  tables,  but  M’ithout  the  reasons 
Mhich  are  here  associated  M’itli  the  previous 
command.  There  we  have  the  specification  of 
the  graven  or  carved  image  of  wood,  here  mo 
have  the  molten  image  of  metal.  Neither  men- 
tion the  image  of  stone.  But  in  neither  case 
are  M*e  to  conclude  that  other  images  M’ere  al- 
lowed than  those  specified.  It  is  in  accordance 
1 M’ith  the  concrete  character  of  these  early  huvs, 
that  they  mention  a specimen  of  a class  and  do 
not  generalize.  Briggs. 

10.  AH  that  opemdh  ilic  wousI>  is 
mine.  They  should  redeem  their  children  as 
well  as  the  unclean  animals  at  a price  ; but  they 
should  bring  into  the  tabernacle  whatsoever 
could  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  20.  God  would 
not  have  their  own  sons  consecrated  to  him, 
because  he  had  chosen  the  tribe  of  Levi  ; they 
M’ere  therefore  to  remain  free  after  a pecuniary 
compensation.  In  the  same  M’ay,  unclean  ani- 
mals might  be  applied  to  domestic  purposes 
after  God’s  price  had  been  paid,  since  to  him 
they  belonged,  and  he  claimed  them  for  himself. 
But  if  any  should  not  put  so  high  a value  on  an 
ass  or  other  unclean  animal,  the  Law  com- 
manded that  its  neck  should  be  broken  : for  it 
would  have  been  sacrilege  to  reap  profit  Irom 
God’s  property  or  to  transfer  to  their  private 
use  wlmt  God  had  adjudged  to  himself.  Calv. 

2 9 . This  command  gives  an  additional  feat- 
ure in  the  last  sentence  “ In  ploughing  and  reap- 
ing"- that  is,  in  the  busiest  seasons  of  the  year 
M'hen  the  temptation  to  M’ork  would  be  strong- 
! est,  they  M’ere  yet  to  observe  the  Sabbath. 

I Briggs. No  necessity  must  interrupt  this 

sacred  observance.  Else  it  might  have  seemed 
a just  pretext,  if,  on  account  of  continued  rains 
' or  other  ungenial  weather,  ploughing  should  be 
difficult,  husbandmen  were  to  be  released  from 
the  obligation  of  the  Law.  God  allows  of  no 
dispensation  : the  Sabbath  is  to  be  observed 
though  at  the  risk  of  loss.  Calv. 

23,  24.  God  wonderfully  preserved  that 
peoplo  when  all  the  males  went  up  three  times 
in  the  year  to  the  place  whero  God’s  ark  M’as. 
The  people  of  Israel  were  generally  surrounded 
| with  enemies  that  sought  all  opportunities  to 
destroy  them  and  dispossess  them  of  their 
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land  ; and  till  David's  time  there  were  great 
numbers  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  and 
other  former  inhabitants  that  were  bitter  ene- 
mies to  the  people  of  Israel  : and  these  had 
from  year  to  year,  three  times  in  the  year,  a fair 
opportunity  of  overrunning  tlieir  country  and 
getting  possession  of  their  cities  when  all  the 
males  were  gone,  and  only  the  women  and  those 
who  were  not  able  to  go  up  were  left  behind. 
And  yet  they  were  remarkably  preserved 
throughout  all  generations  at  such  seasons, 
agreeable  to  the  promise  that  God  here  made. 

Ehcards . Thrice  every  year  did  God  work  an 

especial  miracle  for  the  protection  of  his  peo- 
ple ; controlling  even  the  very  desires  of  their 
enemies,  that  they  might  not  so  much  as  medi- 
tate evil  against  them.  They  who  have  God  for 
their  protector  have  a sure  refuge  ; and  how 
true  is  the  proverb,  The  path  of  duty  is  the  icny 
of  softly.  While  these  people  went  up  to  Je- 
rusalem to  keep  the  Lord's  ordinances,  he  kept 
their  families  in  peace  and  their  land  in  safety. 

A.  C. We  read  in  the  after  history  of  no 

instance  where  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites 
made  use  of  these  feasts  as  a lime  for  assailing 
them.  It  was  only  when  the  people  was  des- 
tined by  the  Lord  to  destruction,  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  got  possession  of  a large  portion  of 
their  country,  that  the  occurrence  of  the  feast 
of  the  Passover  served  to  heighten  the  famine 
of  the  besieged  in  Jerusalem.  Ctrl. 

20.  “Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a kid  (whieh  is 
still)  with  its  mother’s  milk.”  This  last  com- 
mand is  most  difficult  of  all.  The  older  Prot- 
estant interpreters,  Luther,  Calvin,  Tiscator, 
et  al .,  thought  of  a limitation  of  the  age  of  an 
animal  for  purpose  of  sacrifice.  This  is  most 
suited  to  the  context,  for  we  have  had  three 
laws  of  offerings  prior  to  it.  We  follow  this  in- 
terpretation and  elass  this  law  with  the  three 
preceding  as  laws  of  offerings.  Brlgys. 

27.  Write  thou  these  words.  Moses 
was  commanded  to  write  the  summary  of  judicial 
and  ceremonial  precepts  comprised  in  the  pre- 
ceding fourteen  verses,  which  were  an  append- 
age to  the  moral  Law  and  the  conditions  of  the 
national  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 
Moses  had  before  written  in  a book  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  eh.  21-23.  As  by  their  re- 
cent transgressions  they  had  broken  both  the 
Law  on  the  tables  of  stone  and  the  Law  in  the 


have  made  a covenant  with  tliee 
and  with  Israel.  This  is  a covenant  trans- 
action, and  this  law,  so-called,  constitutes  sim- 
ply the  stipulations  of  that  covenant.  So  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  of  it,  “ The  Lord  our  God  made 
a covenant  with  us  at  lloreb.”  It  was  ratified 
formally  as  a covenant,  when  first  received,  the 
people  being  called  upon  solemnly  to  swear  to 
it,  after  it  had  been  written  down  in  a book. 
To  give  it  stvill  more  solemn  and  venerable  form 
the  fundamental  truths  of  it  were  engrossed 
upon  stone  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah  himself. 
When,  after  this,  the  people  violated  all  its  sol- 
emn stipulations,  by  the  idolatry  of  the  golden 
j calf.  Moses  understood  the  covenant  to  be  an 
nulled,  and  therefore  destroyed  the  Divine  auto- 
graph of  it.  When  they  were  pardoned  and 
their  relations  to  Jehovah  were  restored,  it  was 
again  divinely  written  and  deposited  in  the 
ehest  or  ark,  upon  the  cover  of  which  the 
throne  of  Jehovah’s  visible  presence  was  placed, 
hence  called  the  ark  of  the  covenant  ; and  thus 
it  was  preserved  to  after  generations  as  the  per- 
petual reminder  that  they  were  in  covenant 
with  Jehovah. 

It  was  a covenant  with  this  body  of  people  as 
a church,  the  body  organized  by  the  covenant 
with  Abraham,  and  its  redemption  guaranteed 
in  the  passover  covenant.  In  speaking  of  the 
body  as  the  Chureh  we  are  but  repeating  the 
words  of  the  martyr  Stephen  in  Acts  7 : 38, 
“ This  is  he  that  was  in  the  Church  in  the  wil- 
derness, with  the  angel  that  spake  to  him  in 
Mount  Sinai  with,  our  fathers  who  received  the 
lively  oracles  to  give  unto  us.”  And  that  this 
is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  is  plain  enough  from 
the  reference  of  this  covenant  back  to  the  cove- 
nants with  Abraham  and  the  passover  covenant, 
as  fulfilled  and  further  carried  out  by  this  cove- 
nant. It  was  a covenant  with  this  church  as  a 
representative  body,  standing  for  the  Church  of 
all  succeeding  ages.  Moses,  forty  years  after, 
when  this  generation  that  stood  before  Sinai  had 
all  perished,  expressly  says  to  the  next  genera- 
tion, “ The  Lord  made  this  covenant  not  with 
our  fathers  but  with  us,  even  us  who  are  all 
here  alive  this  day.”  By  parity  of  reasoning 
the  Church  that  stood  at  Sinai,  thus  represent- 
ing one,  represented  all  succeeding  genera 
tions.  And  accordingly  thenceforth  in  the  suc- 
ceeding ages,  including  that  of  the  apostles,  the 


book,  Jehovah  may  have 
writing  of  the  substance 
nant,  together  with  his 


commanded  this  re- 


of  the  previous  cove-  j 
own  writing  on  the 


inspired  teachers  regarded  the  Church  as  still 
under  this  covenant.  And  you  will  observe 
how,  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 


stones,  to  betoken  to  the  people  that  the  former  Stephen  expressly  says,  “ Our  fathers  received 


covenant  was  now  fully  restored.  S.  R,  the  lively  oracles  to  give  unto  us.”  That  is, 

After  the  tenor  of  these  words  I they  stood  there  as  representing  us.  It  was  a 
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covenant  wholly  spiritual  in  its  signifieaney. 
Moses,  just  as  Jesus  afterward,  sums  up  its  pro- 
visions in  the  generalization,  “ Love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  mind,  soul,  and  strength.” 
And  the  apostle  expressly  argues  that,  so  far 
from  disannulling  the  previous  covenant  of 
spiritual  blessings  with  Abraham,  as  the  repre- 
sentative father  of  all  who  believe  and  w ho  thus 
constitute  the  true  circumcision,  it  is  intended 
to  include  that  covenant,  and  both  eonfirm  and 
develop  more  fully  its  provisions  of  spiritual 
blessing. 

As  to  the  end  and  purpose  of  this  Sinai  Law 
covenant,  the  Apostle  Paul  not  onl}’  leaves  no 
room  for  uncertainty  or  further  need  of  exposi- 
tion after  his  clear  and  elaborate  exposition  in 
the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Galatians,  and 
the  Hebrews,  but  expressly  answers  the  ques- 
tion, “ 'Wherefore  then  serveth  the  Law/”  in 
these  explicit  terms — ” It  was  added  because  of 
transgression  until  the  seed  (promised  in  the 
Eden  and  Abrahamic  covenants)  should  eorne. 
Wherefore  the  Law  was  our  school -master  to 
bring  us  to  Christ— that  we  might  be  justified 
by  faith.  The  substance  of  the  whole  matter, 
therefore,  is  this  : that  as  the  covenant  with 
Adam,  for  the  blessing  of  a Divine-human  lte- 
deeiuer  to  restore  a part  of  the  race  through 
vicarious  atonement,  was  more  distinctly  devel- 
oped in  the  covenant  with  Noah,  establishing 
the  blessing  in  the  line  of  Sheiu  ; and  both 
these,  again,  more  full}'  developed  in  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  establishing  the  blessing  in 
the  line  of  Isaac,  and  organizing  the  redeemed 
body  as  a church  settled  in  a promised  inheri- 
tance ; and  all  three  of  these,  again,  more  fully 
developed  in  the  passover  covenant,  bringing 
out  more  distinctly  the  engagement  to  redeem 
this  Church  by  faith  in  atoning  blood  ; so  now 
this  Sinai  covenant  is  a still  further  develop- 
ment, in  detail,  of  all  the  preceding  covenants, 
intended  to  teaeh  and  produce  a eouseious  con- 
viction of  the  need  of  a vicarious  atonement  ; 
the  method  of  applying  its  benefits  by  faith  for 
the  pardon  of  sin  and  purification  of  the  na- 
ture ; and  the  relation  of  the  believers  to  their 
Redeemer,  as  Ring  and  head  of  an  organized 
commonwealth.  S.  U. 

2N.  And  lie  wai  lUiere  with  the 
Lord  forty  daj*.  The  number  of  forty 
days  is  repeated  that  the  second  tables  might 
have  no  less  credit  than  the  first.  If  lie  had 
only  been  kept  a few  days  in  the  mount,  his  au- 
thority would  not  have  been  ratified  by  so  con- 
spicuous a miracle  ; but  the  forty  days  obtained 
full  eredit  for  his  mission,  so  that  the  people 
might  know  that  he  wras  sent  by  God.  And  that 


| the  majesty  of  the  Law  might  be  indubitable, 
its  minister  was  invested  with  angelie  glory  •, 
and  hence  he  expressly  records  that  ” he  did 
I neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water,  ” since  it 
i was  requisite  that  he  should  be  distinguished 
from  other  mortals.  This  instance  of  abstinence 
was  never  alleged  as  an  example  by  the  proph- 
ets, nor  did  any  one  attempt  to  imitate  it  except 
I Elijah,  who  being  sent  to  revive  the  Law  when 
it  was  almost  lost,  like  a second  Moses,  ab- 
| stained  also  from  eating  and  drinking  for  forty 

days.  Calc. Tn  De.  0 : 18  this  second  sojourn 

I is  thus  alluded  to  : ” And  1 fell  down  before 
the  Lord,  as  at  the  first,  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  : 1 did  neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink 
water,  because  of  all  your  sins  which  ye  sinned, 

I in  doing  wickedly  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to 
I provoke  him  to  anger.”  If  we  inquire  into  the 
I design  of  this  second  forty  days’  withdrawment 
' and  seclusion,  the  passage  now  cited  seems  to 
! disclose  one  at  least  of  the  grand  ends  which 
were  to  be  answered  by  it— viz.,  to  convey  to 
the  people  a deeper  impression  of  their  recent 

I iniquity.  Bash. 1 see  Moses  the  receiver  of 

the  Law,  Elias  the  restorer  of  the  Law,  Christ 
1 the  fulfiller  of  the  old  Law  and  author  of  the 
j new,  all  fasting  forty  days  ; and  these  three 
great  tasters  l find  together  glorious  in  the  holy 
mount.  Bp.  11. 

Ex.  3-fl  : 2£.  And  lie  wrote  upon  the 
fables  the  words  of  the  covenant, 
the  Ten  Commandments.  That  the 
pronoun  he  refers  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to 
Moses,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  De.  10  : 1-3.  At 
that  time  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Hew  thee  two  tables 
of  stone  Uke  unto  the  first— and  I will  write  on  (he 
hibles  the  words  that  were  in  the  first  tables— and 
1 hewed  two  tables  of  stone , as  at  the  first— And  HE 
wrote  on  the  tables  according  to  the  first  writing. 
This  proves  that  God  wrote  the  second  as  well 
as  the  first  tables.  A.  C. 

The  Ten  Commandments  were  twice  written  by 
the  finger  of  the  Lord  himself , and  upon  enduring 
tables  of  stone,  to  show  how  deeply  and  per 
manently  they  were  to  be  engraved  upon  tho 
heart  of  man.  Twice  written,  onee  upon  a 
broken  and  once  upon  an  unbroken  tablet,  sym- 
bolically setting  forth  the  truth  that  they  were 
onee  written  upon  the  nature  before  the  fall, 
and  are  to  be  inscribed  a second  time  upon  that 
nature,  which  inscription  is  made  at  his  regen- 
eration. Also,  as  they  were  once  written  upon, 
stone,  they  were  to  be  engraved  a second  time 
upon  the  heart,  as  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  pre- 
dieted would  be,  and  as  the  apostle  asserted  bad 
been  done  (ITeb.  8 : 10).  Then  by  special  com- 
mand they  were  afterward  deposited  for  safe  keep - 
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in<]  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  upon  which  rested 
the  Sliekinah  of  the  Lord,  the  most  inviolably 
sacred  pluee  outside  the  courts  of  heaven,  and 
by  special  designation  were  ever  afterward 
known  as  the  “Tables  of  the  Testimony." 
Shir  if. 

IK\  lO  : 5.  These  two  tables,  thus  en- 
graven, were  faithfully  laid  up  in  the  ark.  And 
(here  they  he , said  Moses,  pointing,  it  is  prob- 
able, toward  the  sanctuary  (verse  ,r>).  That  good 
thing  which  was  committed  to  him  he  trans- 
mitted to  them,  and  left  it  pure  and  entire  in 
their  hands  ; now  let  them  look  to  it  ak  their 
peril,  Thns  we  may  sav  to  the  living  genera- 
tion, “ (rod  has  intrusted  us  with  Uibles,  Sab- 
baths, sacraments,  as  tokens  of  his  presence 

and  favor,  aud  there  they  be.’  11. There 

they  he,  as  the  Lord  commanded  me.  Here  is 
another  minute  but  important  circumstance, 
the  public  mention  of  which  at  the  time  attests 
the  veracity  of  the  sacred  historian.  Jamieson. 

The  Law,  if  written  on  stone,  was  written  by 
a hand  of  love,  if  set  forth  m letters  that  seem 
to  burn  in  the  intensity  of  their  purity,  yet  do 
those  very  letters  light  us  into  inner  meanings, 
into  the  very  hidden  sanctuary  of  God,  The 
Christian  position  is  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
righteousness  is  revealed  : whatever  is  right 
true,  pure,  good,  lovely,  honest,  and  of  heavenly 
savor  has  been  given  by  God.  One  who  knows 
the  universe  beeause  he  made  it,  and  all  eter- 
nity because  he  inhabits  it,  has  condescended  to 
tell  us  what  is  good,  what  is  true,  what  is  pure, 
what  is  right.  Let  us  ask  that  we  may  have  eyes 
to  see  the  innermost  meaning  of  the  Law,  and 
hearts  trained,  disciplined,  and  sanctified  to  ac- 
cept and  obey  it,  and  express  it  in  noble  be- 
havior. J.  P. 

The  Shin'nrj  Face  of  Moses  (Ex.  34  : 20-3.“>), 

29.  Sfiis  fact*  shone.  This  was  an  honor 
never  vouchsafed  to  mortal  before  ; not  after- 
ward till  Christ,  the  Prophet  like  Moses,  in  his 
transfiguration  also  : when  Moses  again  beheld 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  ministering  thereto  in  a 
glorified  form  himself.  Hates. A double  sig- 

nification was  conveyed  by  this  : Tn  the  first 
place,  it  was  signified  that  the  Law  proceeded 
from  a higher  world  of  light  (of  knowledge  and 
of  holiness),  since  its  very  gleams  were  to  lie 
seen  outwardly  on  the  minister  of  the  Law  ; in 
the  next  plaee,  sinee  the  people  could  not  bear 
the  shining  of  light,  it  represented  how  fearful, 
condemnatory,  and  fatal  the  Law  was  for  a sin- 
ful people.  For  this  cause  Moses  was  obliged 
to  put  a veil  over  the  lustre  of  light  (a  type  of 
the  veil  which  in  the  Old  Testament  lies  over 
18 


i the  full  revelation  of  the  Divine  truths  of  salva- 
tion), until  the  light  again  gradually  vanished 
(2  Cor.  3).  Gerl. 

From  this  circumstance,  almost  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  who  have  heard  of  this  transaction 
have  agreed  in  representing  those  men  to  whom 
they  attributed  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  whom 
they  supposed  to  have  had  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  Deity,  with  a lucid  nimbus  or  jlnry  round 
their  heads!  This  has  prevailed  both  iu  the 
I East  and  in  the  West.  A.  C. 

Wist  not.  They  who  have  grown  most  in 
j grace,  have  gained  most  riehly  of  the  glory  and 
the  goodness  of  God  by  contact  and  communion 
| with  him,  will  themselves  least  be  exalted  by 
the  knowledge  of  what  they  have.  And  there- 
fore it  is  beautifully  said  that  Moses  wist  not. 
J.  C.— Nor  is  it  ever  found  that  those  who 
bear  much  of  the  Divine  image  are  conscious  of 
the  moral  glory  which  has  passed  upon  them. 

I Their  minds  are  so  fixed  upon  their  own  de- 
fects ; they  are  so  deeply  convinced  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  their  nature  ; they  are  so  profoundly 
penetrated  with  the  sense  of  their  ill-desert, 
that  instead  of  realizing  the  possession  of  dis 
tingnished  graces,  they  still  count  themselves  as 
“ less  than  the  least  of  all  saints.”  Hash. 

The  faee  of  Moses  shone  when  he  eame  down 
from  the  mount  ; the  reflected  rays  of  the  Di- 
vine Majesty  lingered  on  it  ; the  people  saw 
that  he  had  been  with  God.  D is  over  thns. 
No  man  leaves  the  presence  of  Christ  without 
| carrying  with  him  that  which  will  distinguish 
him  from  other  men  ; a mind  less  preyed  on  by 
worldly  cares  ; affections  elevated  above  worldly 
vanities  ; a holy  abhorrence  of  all  that  is  pal 
luting  and  base  ; a soaring  of  the  thoughts  and 
desires  to  heaven  ; an  humble  professing  and 
sustaining  of  this  character- a pilgrim  and  a 
stranger  on  the  earth,  a native  of  heaven  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  world  around  him  will  “ take 
knowledge  of  him  that  he  has  been  with  Jesus 
for  k‘  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  rosteth  upon 

him.”  Bradley. Moses  was  full  of  the  Holy 

Ghost.  The  lustre  without  was  but  the  index 
of  the  light  within.  He  had  gone  in  unto  God 
to  plead  for  others,  and  he  was  rewarded  openly, 
by  bringing  down  from  the  mount  a radiance 
that  told  with  whom  he  had  been  ! If  our  faces 
were  oftener  directed  toward  God  in  interces- 
sory prayer,  they  would  eertainly  beam  with 
new  light,  and  men  would  take  knowledge  of  us 
that  we  had  been  with  Jesus.  The  Apostle  Paul 
understood  the  blessedness  of  intercessory 
prayer.  He  himself  rose  to  a glorious  height  in 
this  sublime  aet,  and  yet  be  declares  his  own 
dependence  on  and  appreciation  of  the  prayers 
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of  the  saints.  Nor  do  we  at  all  understand  the  [ 
priesthood  of  believers,  till  we  regard  this  as  one 
of  its  special  privileges,  functions,  and  duties. 
Let  those  who  “ profess  and  call  themselves  . 
Christians”  rise  to  this  high  and  holy  service. 
0.  C. 

The  Christian  favored  with  near  approaches 
to  God  in  prayer,  as  he  comes  down  from  the 
mount  will  show  the  brightness  that  his  soul 
has  borrowed  from  the  light  of  God’s  counte-  , 
nance  shining  upon  him.  His  very  counte- 
nance will  show  the  effects  of  his  communion 
in  the  serenity  of  his  look,  the  benignity  of 
his  eye,  in  the  gentleness  of  his  speech,  and 
the  grace  of  his  deportment.  S.  It. Con- 

sciously and  unconsciously,  by  direct  efforts 
and  by  insensible  influences  on  our  lives,  the 
true  secret  of  our  being  ought  to  come,  and  will 
come  forth  to  light.  The  convictions  which  we 
hold,  the  emotions  that  are  dominant  in  our 
hearts,  will  mould  and  shape  our  being.  If  we 
have  any  deep  living  perception  of  Christ,  by-  ' 
standers,  looking  into  our  faces,  will  be  able  to  I 
tell  what  it  is  that  up  yonder  is  making  them 
like  the  faces  of  the  angels— even  the  vision  of 
the  opened  heavens  and  of  the  exalted  Lord. 
And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  little  light 
comes  from  a Christian  character,  little  light 
comes  into  it  ; and  if  it  be  swathed  in  thick 
veils  from  men,  there  will  be  no  less  thick  veils 
between  it  and  God.  A.  M. 

!I0.  Aaron  and  all  the  children  of 
Israel  were  afraid  to  come  ni^li 
him.  The  awe  struck  multitude  had  here  a 
conspicuous  sign  before  their  eyes  that  Moses 
was  the  veritable  servant  of  the  Most  High  God, 
the  prime-minister  of  the  Old  Covenant.  M. 

They  that  did  but  stand  still  to  see  anger 

in  his  face,  ran  away  to  see  glory  in  it  : before, 
they  had  desired  that  God  would  not  speak  to 
them  any  more  but  by  Moses  ; and  now  that 
God  doth  but  look  upon  them  in  Moses,  they  ■ 
are  afraid.  Yea,  Aaron  himself,  that  before  j 
went  up  into  the  mount  to  see  and  speak  with  i 
God,  now  is  afraid  to  see  him  that  had  seen 
God  : snch  a fear  there  is  in  guiltiness,  such 
confidence  in  innocency.  Bp.  II. 

33.  When  Jffose*  had  done  speak- 
ing with  then],  he  put  a veil  on  his 
face.  Verses  34  and  35  describe  syntactically 
a general  practice  in  harmony  with  the  special 
case  described  in  verse  33,  thus  : “ On  Moses's 
entering  in  before  Jehovah  to  speak  with  him, 
he  removes  the  veil  (and  keeps  it  off)  until  his 
going  forth  ; and  he  goes  forth  and  speaks  to 
the  children  of  Israel  whatsoever  is  com- 
manded ; and  the  children  of  Israel  see  the  face 


of  Moses,  that  the  skin  of  Moses’s  face  is  shin- 
ing ; and  Moses  returns  the  veil  over  his  face 
until  his  entering  in  to  speak  with  God.”  Thus 
the  order  of  occurrences  is  each  time  as  fol- 
lows : (I)  Moses  enters  the  presence  of  God  ; 
(2)  Moses  removes  the  veil  ; (3)  Moses  goes  forth 
and  reports  ; (4)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
port, he  returns  the  veil  to  his  face  ; (5)  lie  re- 
moves it  again  only  when  he  enters  Jehovah’s 
presence  again.  At  first  the  people  were  afraid. 
But  Moses  succeeded  in  reassuring  them,  so  that 
thereafter  they  looked  fearlessly  upon  his  shin- 
ing face  (verse  35).  The  veil  was  drawn  over 
his  face  after  his  report  of  the  messages  of  the 
Lord,  in  order  that  the  people  might  not  see  the 
vanishing  away  of  that  glory  (see  2 Cor.  3 : 13). 
Paul  uses  that  circumstance  to  show  how  Israel 
missed  the  transition  from  the  Old  Covenant 
into  the  New.  The  fact  that  the  Old  had  van- 
ished was  concealed  from  them  by  that  veil. 
S.  S.  T. 

35.  Paul,  in  the  New  Testament,  makes  large 
use  of  this  narrative  of  the  glory  that  shone  on 
Moses’s  face  as  he  came  down  with  the  renewed 
covenant.  Thus  he  employs  it  as  in  a typical 
sense  an  emblem  of  the  relative  glories  of  (he 
old  legal  and  the  new  evangelical  dispensation 
(2  Cor.  3 : 10,  18).  Even  as  a rhetorical  figure, 
how  beautiful  is  this  application  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Moses  to  the  purpose  of  setting  before 
Jewish  Christians  the  relation  of  the  new  to  the 
old  dispensation.  Moses,  with  his  veil,  stands 
as  a symbol  of  his  own  dispensation,  which 
was,  in  fact,  the  Gospel  under  a veil.  And  the 
symbol  is  represented  as  haying  a threefold  sig- 
nificancy,  when  contemplated  in  its  different 
parts.  First,  tho  symbol  points  out  the  intrin- 
sic excellence  and  glory  of  the  old  dispensation, 
even  though  far  less  glorious  than  the  new. 
But  as  the  glory  of  Moses’s  face  was  absorbed 
and  lost  when  he  entered  “ the  tent  of  meet- 
ing” to  commune  with  God,  so  the  brightness 
of  the  old  dispensation  of  Moses  is  eclipsed  in 
the  transcendent  brightness  of  the  Gospel. 
Again,  the  narration  of  the  veiled  Moses,  in  the 
apostle’s  view,  symbolizes  the  comparative  ob 
scurity  of  the  old  exhibition  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation. The  veil  represents  the  indistinct  view 
which  the  Israelites  had  through  the  ritual 
teachings  of  the  Law  ; the  brightness  of  the 
Gospel  light  was  covered  up  by  rites  that  their 
minds  did  not  penetrate.  Nor  will  many  of 
them  now  lift  the  veil,  as  the  new  dispensation 
invites  them  to  do.  Hence,  again,  this  veil 
typified  the  blindness  and  ignorance  under 
which  the  Jewish  mind  labored,  even  in  the 
time  of  the  apostle.  They  had  so  long  looked 
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at  Moses  veiled  that  they  now  seemed  to  think  I 
the  very  veil  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of 
salvation.  S.  Ti. 

Age  after  age  the  inveterate  prejudice  of  the 
Jewish  heart  has  prevented  them  from  discern 
ing  the  true  sense  of  their  own  law,  of  its  tig 
ures,  types,  and  institutions,  just  as  effectually 
as  the  veil  on  the  face  of  Moses  prevented  them 
from  beholding  the  beauty  of  his  countenance.  ( 
They  read  the  books  of  their  lawgiver,  but  in 
the  sacritices  and  services  there  prescribed  they  j 
see  no  intimation  of  that  Lamb  of  richer  blood 
and  that  Priest  of  higher  name,  ^ horn  ire  are 
taught  to  recognize  as  foreshadowed  by  them. 
They  read  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  but 
they  do  not  see  them  pointing  to  the  Saviour 
Christ,  the  true  Messiah,  in  whom  all  their 
oracles  are  fulfilled.  The  thick  veil  of  error 
and  unbelief  is  upon  their  minds,  and  until  that 
is  taken  away,  as  we  learn  it  eventually  shall 
be,  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Gospel 
of  his  Son  will  not  shine  into  them.  Bush. 

The  apostle  says  in  his  just  and  beautiful 
commentary  upon  the  whole  of  this  incident, 
that  the  Jews  still  see  Christ  through  a veil — 
that  is,  the  whole  Old  Testament  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel  is  seen  by  the  Jews  dimly,  darkly, 
and  obscurely,  as  through  a veil.  Every  doc- 
trine is  seen  through  a type  ; every  sacrifice  is 
revealed  under  a symbol,  as  a mirror  of  the 
sanctuary  ; every  hope  is  embosomed  in  a 
promise  ; every  restoration  nestles  in  the  midst 
of  a prophecy.  The  Jew— the  spiritual  Jew, 
for  he  is  not  a Jew  who  is  one  outwardly — sees 
the  veil,  catches  some  stray  beams  of  the  inner 
glory  that  are  stricken  through,  but  lie  cannot 
behold  in  all  his  naked  splendor  Him  who  is  the 
end  and  the  substance  of  all  Jesus  Christ,  the 
brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person.  The  Jew,  in  the 
synagogue,  sees  the  high  priest  still  stand  in 
the  holy  of  holies  and  gaze  upon  the  glory  be- 
tween the  cherubim,  and  bear  upon  bis  breast- 
plate. engraved  on  sparkling  gems,  the  names  , 
of  the  tribes  of  Jacob  ; but  he  cannot  see  the 
Trne  High-Priest  who  has  entered  into  the  true  ^ 
holy  place,  and  amid  the  glory  of  the  inner  ( 
sanctuary  is  making  intercession  for  his  peo- 
ple. The  Jew  can  see  the  passover  lamb  ; he  j 
can  read  its  history  ; he  can  regret  that  he  is 
not  restored  to  the  only  place  where  he  can  j 
offer  it — .Jerusalem  and  its  temple  ; but  he  can- 
not see  through  the  veil  the  trne  and  the  only 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  ’ 
world.  They  have  not  the  light  of  the  Sun  of 
Kighteousness  shining  on  them.  And  when 
one  evening  I went  into  their  synagogue,  and 


worshipped  with  them— for  they  sang  some 
precious  Psalms,  and  there  was  something 
beautiful  in  joining  with  a child  of  Israel  in 
those  Divine  hymns  which,  alas  ! to  his  ear  are 
only  prophecies  -it  was  melancholy  to  see  in- 
scribed over  the  porch  of  that  synagogue  a 
prayer,  that  God  would  send  the  Messiah  t<> 
Israel.  J.  C. 

While  the  apostle’s  words  throw  light  on  the  * 
rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Jews,  they  also  remind 
us  that  the  time  is  coming  when  Israel  shall 
turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  veil  shall  be  taken 
away.  One  cannot  study  this  old  Hebrew  liter- 
ature and  discover  how  much  the  world  has 
learned  from  it.  without  having  his  heart  drawn 
toward  the  Jewish  race.  That  religion  which 
is  at  the  root  of  our  prosperity  as  a people, 
which  is  the  source  of  our  individual  happiness 
in  time,  and  the  inspiration  of  our  hope  for 
eternity,  is  the  outcome  and  development  of 
theirs.  The  Lord  we  love  and  trust  and  wor- 
ship was  “ made  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and 
it  is  unutterably  sad  to  think  that  as  a race  the 
Jews  have  turned  against  him  to  whom  all  their 
prophets  gave  witness,  and  in  whom  all  the 
shadows  of  their  Law  had  their  true  substance. 
Truly,  to  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read  among 
them,  the  veil  is  upon  their  heart.  Hut  it  shall 
not  always  be  thus  ; for  when  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  is  come  in,  then  the  Jews  shall  return 
to  their  allegiance  ; and  their  conversion  will 
be  as  a new  Pentecost  to  the  Christian  Church. 

W.  M.  T. 

And  let  us  remember  that  this  veil  of  dark- 
ness and  unbelief  is  not  confined  to  the  apos- 
tolic age  or  to  the  Jewish  people.  AVith  many 

in  our  time  the  veil  over  the  dispensation  of 
Moses  seems  to  have  become  the  natural  coun- 
tenance of  Moses  ; thejT  see  not  nor  conceive  of 
the  Gospel  glory  that  is  hid  behind  the  veil. 

To  them  Moses  is  no  longer  a part  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Others,  again,  under  the  prevailing  power 
of  a worldly  spirit,  find  not  only  the  glory  of 
Moses’s  face  hid  by  the  veil,  but  the  veil  unlifted 
even  in  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  is  h hi  to 
them  ; and  the  reason  is,  saith  the  apostle, 

“ The  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  their 
minds  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
Christ  should  shine  into  tLem.”  The  effect  of 
a worldly  spirit  is  ever  thus  to  Jndaize  the 
minds  of  men.  Thus  we  may  see  from  the 
apostle’s  reasoning  how  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  mutually  explain  each  other.  What  is 
dark  in  one  is  made  luminons  by  the  other.  It 
is  the  same  dispensation  of  grace  in  both— only 
the  people  in  the  old  dispensation  could  not  yet 
gaze  upon  the  full  glory  of  the  plan.  A veil 
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had  to  be  hung  over  it.  The  Gospel  of  Jesns  f 
lifts  the  veil  and  shows  the  glory  that  all  the  I 
while  belonged  intrinsically  to  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording  to  Moses.  Hence,  no  sentiment  can  be  * 
more  injuiions  to  Gospel  truth  than  that  the  Old  j 
Testament  is  superseded  by  the  New,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  Gospel,  nor  any  important  part  of 

the  rule  of  faith  for  a Christian  life.  S.  R. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Testament  form  one  con 
tiuuons  system  of  revelation,  the  Otter  being 
merely  the  development  of  the  interior  sense, 
and  the  substantiation  of  the  typical  shadows,  ! 
of  the  former.  Bush. 

If  the  flesh  of  Moses  so  shined  by  conversing 
with  God  forty  days  in  Sinai,  what  shall  our 
glory  be,  when,  clothed  with  incorruptible 
bodies,  we  shall  converse  with  lnm  forever  in 
the  highest  heaven  ! Now  his  face  only  shone.  ; 
afterward  the  three  disciples  saw  all  his  body 
shining.  The  nature  of  a glorified  body,  the 
clearer  vision,  the  immediate  presence  of  that 
fountain  of  glory,  challenge  a far  greater  re- 
splendence to  our  faces  than  his.  Bp.  If. — 

If  we  belong  to  the  true  Israel  of  God  we  shall 
not  always  see  through  a glass  darkly.  The  ■ 
glimpses  of  t lie  heavenly  glory  which  we  catch 
here  below  from  time  to  time  are  indeed  re-  j 
freshing  and  precious  to  the  soul.  But  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  the  beatific  vision  will  be  at  | 
once  perfect  and  perpetual.  In  what  lustre  and 
glory  will  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shine  I 
forth,  when  they  shall  each  of  them  appear  in  a 
splendor  not  like  that  which  invested  Moses  at 
Mount  Sinai,  but  like  that  which  enrobed 
Christ  as  a garment  of  light  at  the  transfigura- 
tion-scene of  Mount  Tabor  ! What  then  will  be  | 
their  glory,  who  shall  enjoy  a communion  with 
the  Jehovah  of  Sinai  as  uninterrupted  as  the 
flowings  of  his  love,  as  endless  as  the  days  of 

eternity  ! Bush. And  what  do  we  think  of 

the  ravishing  aspects  of  his  love  when  it  shall 
be  open  faced  and  have  laid  aside  its  veil  ; 
when  goodness,  which  is  love  issuing  into  ben- 
efaction or  doing  good  ; grace,  which  adds  free-  1 


ness  unto  goodness  ; mercy,  which  is  grace  tow* 
ard  the  miserable,  shall  conspire  in  their  dis- 
tinct and  variegated  appearances  to  set  off  each 
other,  and  enhance  the  pleasure  cf  the  admiring 
soul  ; when  doubts  shall  all  cease,  and  the  diffi 
culty  vanish  of  reconciling  fatherly  severity 
with  love  ; when  the  full  sense  shall  be  un- 
folded to  the  life  of  that  description  of  the  Di 
vine  nature,  “God  is  love,”  and  the  soul  be 
no  longer  put  to  read  the  love  of  God  in  his 
name  (as  Moses  was  when  the  sight  of  his  face 
could  not  yet  be  obtained),  shall  not  need  to 
spell  it  by  letters  and  syllables,  hnt  behold  it 
in  his  very  nature  itself,  and  see  how  ultimately 
essential  it  is  to  the  Divine  Being  ! How  glori 
oils  will  this  appearance  of  God  he  (we  now 
hear  something  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  Eph. 
1 : fi),  and  how  satisfying  the  tuition  of  that 
glory  ! He  hath  got  the  prospect  at  last  of  that 
hmrt  where  the  great,  thoughts  of  love  were 
lodged  from  everlasting,  and  where  all  its  coun- 
sels and  designs  were  formed.  Ha  sees  what 
made  God  become  a man  ; what  clothed  a Deity 
with  human  flesh  ; what  made  eternity  become 
the  birth  of  time  ; what  moved  the  lieait  of  the 
Son  of  God  to  pitch  his  tabernacle  among  men  ; 
what  engaged  him  to  the  enterprise  of  redeem- 
ing sinners  ; what  moved  him  so  earnestly  to 
contest  with  a perishing  world,  led  him  at  last 
to  the  cross,  made  him  content  to  become  a sac- 
rifice to  God,  a spectacle  to  angels  and  men,  in 
a bitter  reproachful  death,  inflicted  by  the  sac- 
rilegious hands  of  those  whom  he  was  all  this 
while  designing  to  save.  Hoicr. 


Thus  ends  this  sudden  outbreak  of  idolatry 
and  sad  interruption  of  spiritual  prosperity  in 
a new  and  unexpected  display  of  the  Divine 
mercy  vouchsafed  on  the  intercession  of  Mnses 
to  the  chastened  and  repentant  people.  The 
breach  being  healed,  and  the  covenant  restored 
with  even  additional  splendor,  the  construction 
of  the  tabernacle  will  now  proceed.  M. 


Section  120. 

THE  CEREMONIAL  LAW,  ITS  DESIGN  AND  USE.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ITS  INSTI- 
TUTES OFFERINGS  FOR  THE  SANCTUARY:  MATERIALS;  SPIRIT  DESIRED 
AND  REALIZED  IN  THE  OFFERERS  ; THE  WORKMEN  QUALIFIED  AND  CHOSEN  ; 
LIBERALITY  RESTRAINED  ; SUM  CONTRIBUTED. 

I’.xoncs  25  ; 1-0  ; 31  : 1-11  ; 35  -.4-35  ; 3(1  :1-7  ; 38  : 21-31. 

Ex.  *25  1 And  the  Loan  spake  nnto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
2 they  take  for  me  an  offering  : of  every  man  whose  heart  maketh  him  willing  ye  shall  take  my 
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3 offering.  And  this  is  the  offering  which  ye  shall  take  of  them  ; gold,  and  silver,  and  brass  ; 

4 and  bine,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goats’  hair  ; and  rams’  skins  dyed  red, 

5 and  sealskins,  and  acacia  wood  ; oil  for  the  light,  si)ices  for  the  anointing  oil,  and  lor  the 
G sweet  incense  ; onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  for  the  ephod,  and  for  the  breastplate. 
7 And  let  them  make  me  a sanctuary  ; that  I may  dwell  among  them.  According  to  all  that  I 
9 shew  thee,  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pattern  of  all  the  furniture  thereof,  even  so 

shall  ye  make  it. 

3>>  4 And  Moses  spake  unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Tsrael,  saying,  This  is 
f>  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded,  saying.  Take  ye  from  among  you  an  offering  unto  the 
G Lord  : whosoever  is  of  a wdling  heart,  let  him  bring  it,  the' Lord’s  offering  ; gold,  and  silver, 

7 and  brass  ; and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goats’  hair ; and  rams’  skins 

8 dyed  red,  and  sealskins,  and  acacia  wood  ; and  oil  for  the  light,  and  spices  for  the  anointing 
0 oil,  and  for  the  sweet  incense  ; and  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  for  the  ephod,  and  for 

10  the  breastplate.  And  let  every  wise  hearted  man  among  you  come,  and  make  all  that  the 

11  Lord  bath  commanded  ; the  tabernacle,  its  tent,  audits  covering,  its  clasps,  and  its  boards, 

12  its  bars,  its  pillars,  and  its  sockets,  the  ark,  and  the  staves  thereof,  the  mercy-seat,  and  the 

13  veil  of  the  screen  ; the  table,  and  its  staves,  and  all  its  vessels,  and  the  shewhread  ; the 

14  candlestick  also  for  the  light,  and  its  vessels,  and  its  lamps,  and  the  oil  for  the  light  ; and  the 

15  altar  of  incense,  and  its  staves,  and  the  anointing  oil,  and  the  sweet  incense,  and  the  screen 

1(1  for  the  door,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle;  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  with  its  grating  of 
17  brass,  its  staves,  and  all  its  vessels,  the  laver  and  its  base  ; the  hangings  of  the  court,  the 
IS  pillars  thereof,  and  their  sockets,  and  the  screen  for  the  gate  of  the  court  ; the  pins  of  the 
19  tabernacle,  and  the  pins  of  the  court,  and  their  cords  ; the  finely  wrought  garments,  for  min- 
istering in  the  holy  place,  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and  the  garments  of  his 
sons,  to  minister  in  the  priest’s  office. 

29  And  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  departed  from  the  presence  of  Moses. 

21  And  they  came,  every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up,  and  every  one  whom  his  spirit  made 
willing,  ami  brought  the  Lord’s  offering,  for  the  work  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  for  all  the 

22  service  thereof,  and  for  the  holy  garments.  And  they  came,  both  men  and  women,  as  many 
as  were  willing  hearted,  and  brought  brooches,  and  earrings,  and  signet-rings,  and  armlets,  all 

23  jewels  of  gold  ; even  every  man  that  offered  an  offering  of  gold  unto  the  Lord.  And  every 
man,  with  whom  was  found  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goats’  hair , 

24  and  rams’  skins  dyed  red,  and  sealskins,  brought  them.  Every  one  that  did  offer  an  offering 
of  silver  and  brass  brought  the  Lord’s  offering  : and  every  man,  with  whom  was  found  acacia 

25  wood  for  any  work  of  the  service,  brought  it.  And  all  the  women  that  were  wise  hearted  did 
spin  with  their  hands,  and  brought  that  which  they  had  spun,  the  blue,  and  the  purple,  the 

2G  scarlet,  and  the  fine  linen.  And  all  the  women  whose  heart  stirred  them  up  in  wisdom  spun 

27  the  goats’  hair.  And  the  rulers  brought  t lie  onyx  stones,  and  the  stones  to  be  set,  for  the 

28  ephod,  and  for  the  breastplate  ; and  the  spice,  and  the  oil  ; for  the  light,  and  for  the  anoint 

29  ing  oil,  and  for  the  sweet  incense.  The  children  of  Israel  brought  a freewill  offering  xinto  the 
Lord  ; every  man  and  woman,  whose  heart  made  them  willing  to  bring  for  all  the  work,  which 
the  Lord  had  commanded  to  be  made  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

31  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saving.  See,  I have  ealled  by  name  Bezalel  the  son 

2 of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hnr,  of  the  tribe  of  Jndali  ; and  I have  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in 

3 wisdom,  and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  to 

4 devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  of  stones 

5 for  setting,  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to  work  in  all  maimer  of  workmanship.  And  I,  behold, 
G I have  appointed  with  him  Oholial),  the  son  of  Abisauiach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  ; and  in  the 

hearts  of  all  that  are  wise  hearted  I have  put  wisdom,  that  they  may  make  all  that  I have  eom- 

7 manded  thee  : the  tent  of  meeting,  and  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and  the  mercy-seat  that  is 

8 thereupon,  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  Tent  ; and  the  table  and  its  vessels,  and  the  pure 

9 candlestick  with  all  its  vessels,  and  the  altar  of  incense  : and  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  with 

10  all  its  vessels,  and  the  laver  and  its  base  ; and  the  finely  wrought  garments,  and  the  holy 
garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and  the  garments  of  his  sons,  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office  ; 

11  and  the  anointing  oil,  and  the  incense  of  sweet  spices  for  the  holy  place  : according  to  all  that 
I have  commanded  thee  shall  they  do. 

35  30  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  See,  the  Lord  hath  culled  by  name 
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31  Bezalel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; and  he  hath  filled  him  with  the 
spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  work- 
3‘2  inanskip  ; and  to  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in 

33  cutting  of  stones  for  setting,  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to  work  in  all  manner  of  cunning  work- 

34  mnnship.  And  he  hath  put  in  his  heart  that  he  may  teach,  both  he,  and  Oholiab,  the.  sou  of 
155  Aliisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Ban.  Then  hath  he  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart,  to  work  all  man- 
ner of  workmanship,  of  the  engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and  of  the  embroiderer,  in 
blue,  and  in  purple,  in  scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  of  the  weaver,  even  of  them  that  do  any 

36  workmanship,  and  of  those  that  devise  cunning  works.  And  Bezalel  and  Oholiab  shall  work, 
and  every  wise  hearted  man,  in  whom  the  Lord  hath  put  wisdom  and  understanding  to  know 
how  to  work  all  the  work  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  hath 
commanded. 

- And  Moses  called  Bezalel  and  Oholiab,  and  every  wise  hearted  man,  in  whose  heart  the 
Lord  had  put  wisdom,  even  every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up  to  come  unto  the  work  to 

3 do  it  : and  they  vec.eived  of  Moses  all  the  offering,  which  the  children  of  IsTael  had  brought  for 
the  work  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  to  make  it  withal. 

4 And  they  brought  yet  unto  him  freewill  offerings  every  morning.  And  all  the  wise  men, 

that  wrought  all  the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  came  every  man  from  his  work  which  they 

f.  wrought  ; and  they  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  The  people  bring  much  more  than  enough  for 

f>  the  service  of  the  work,  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  make.  Ami  Moses  gave  command- 
ment, and  they  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  camp,  sayiog,  Let  neither  man  nor 

woman  make  any  more  work  for  the  offering  of  the  sanctuary.  So  the  people  were  restrained 

7 from  bringing.  For  the  stuff  they  had  was  sufficient  for  all  the  work  to  make  it,  and  too  much. 

3*  21  This  is  the  sum  of  the  things  fir  the  tabernacle,  even  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony, 
as  they  were  counted,  according  to  the  commandment  of  Moses,  for  the  service  of  the  Levites, 
22  bv  the  hand  of  Tthamar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest.  And  Bezalel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of 
*23  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  made  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  And  with  him  was 
Oholiab,  tlie  son  of  Aliisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  an  engraver,  and  a cunning  workman,  and 
an  embroiderer  in  blue,  and  in  purple,  and  in  scarlet,  and  tine  linen. 

*21  All  the  g »ld  that  was  used  for  the  work  in  all  the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  even  the  gold  of 
the  offering,  was  twenty  and  nine  talents,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  after  the 
25  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.  And  the  silver  of  them  that  were  numbered  of  the  congregation  was 
au  hundred  talents,  and  a thousand  seven  hundred  and  threescore  and  fifteen  shekels,  after 
20  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  : a beka  a bead,  that  is,  half  a shekel,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, lor  every  one  that  passed  over  to  them  that  were  numbered,  from  twenty  years  old  and 
*27  upward,  for  six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  men.  And 
the  hundred  talents  of  silver  were  for  casting  the  sockets  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  sockets  of 
*23  the  veil  ; an  hundred  sockets  for  the  hundred  talents,  a talent  for  a socket.  And  of  the  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  seventy  and  five  shekels  he  made  hooks  for  the  pillars,  and  overlaid  their 
*29  chapiters,  and  made  fillets  for  them.  And  the  brass  of  the  offering  was  seventy  taleuts,  and 

30  two  thousand  and  tom*  hundred  shekels.  And  therewith  he  made  the  sockets  to  the  door  of 

31  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  the  brasen  altar,  and  the  brasen  grating  for  it,  and  all  the  vessels  of 
the  altar,  and  the  sockets  of  the  court  round  about,  and  the  sockets  of  the  gate  of  the  court, 
uud  all  the  pins  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all  the  pins  of  the  court  round  about. 


Sections  120-153  comprise  the  body  of  ceremonial  laws,  and  include  all  the  ordinances  pertaining  to 
Worship  ami  Ritual.  Fur  the  outline  of  these  ordinances  and  the  order  of  arrangement,  study  carefully  (he 
Index  following  the  title-page. 


In  this  and  each  of  several  following  sections  rehtltntj  to  the  Tabernacle,  its  Court,  and  their  furniture , 
and  to  (he  sacred  things  pertaining  to  the  Ritual  sendee,  the  double  text  of  the.  record  is  included  : cover 
in tj t jirs1,  tla  command  to  Moses  in  the  mount  ; second,  the  execution  of  the  command  The  history  is 
thus  unified  and  made  more  single  and  intelligible,  while  the  exact  comespiondence  belween  the  direction 
and  its  fulfilment  continmdly  repeats  its  impressive  lesson.  B. 

set  of  laws  forming  a complete  ecclesiastical  and 


Preliminary  Facts  and  Considerations . 

Two  distinct,  elements  are  observable  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  : one,  a 


civil  code  ; the  other,  an  historical  detail  of  the 
principal  events,  connected  with  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  laws.  The  two  elements  are  com 
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bined  in  a manner  quite  extraordinary.  The 
laws  do  not  stand  insulated  by  themselves, 
neither  are  they  embodied  in  a systematic  form. 
But,  paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  seem, 
they  are  both  separated  and  connected  by  t lie 
historical  nanative.  "It  is  a code  of  laws  in 
a frame  of  history.”  There  are  continual  transi- 
tions from  history  to  law,  and  from  law  to  his- 
tory. They  arc  everywhere  grafted,  the  one 
into  the  other  ; and  there  is  such  a mutual  con- 
nection and  dependence,  that  the  two  parts 
seem  to  grow  together,  like  the  several  branches 
of  a tree.  E.  C.  W. 

Feremonial  Law,  the  Second  of  Three  Divi- 
sions Comprising  the  Legislation  of  Moses. 

Its  Design  ami  Use . 

The  best  apology  of  tbe  ceremonial  law  lies  1 
in  pointing  out  its  objects,  and  these  refute  the 
charges  brought  against  it  : First,  it  served  to 
cherish  the  religious  sentiment.  The  Israelite 
was  reminded  hy  it  in  all  his  relations,  even  the 
most  insignificant  and  external,  of  God  ; the 
thought  of  God  was  introduced  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  popular  life.  Secondly,  it  required 
the  recognition  of  sin,  and  thus  called  forth  the 
first  thing  essential  for  the  reception  of  redemp- 
tion, a sense  of  the  need  of  redemption.  The 
Law  was,  and  was  intended  to  he,  a heavy  yoke, 
and  therefore  would  awaken  a longing  after  the 
Redeemer.  Thirdly,  it  served  to  separate  Israel 
from  the  heathen  ; it  erected  between  the  two 
a wall  of  separation,  by  which  communication 
was  prevented.  Fourthly,  many  things  in  the 
ceremonial  law  served,  by  impressions  on  the 
senses,  to  awaken  reverence  for  holy  things 
among  a sensual  people.  Fifth  'y,  one  principal 
object  of  the  ceremonial  law  lay  in  its  symbolic 
meaning.  The  people,  enthralled  in  visible  ob- 
jects, were  not  yet  capable  of  vitally  appropriat- 
ing supersensual  truth  in  words,  the  form  most 
suited  to  their  nature.  It  was  needful  for  the 
truth  to  condescend,  to  come  down  to  their 
power  of  apprehension,  to  prepare  itself  a body 
from  visible  things,  in  order  to  free  the  people 
from  the  bondage  of  the  visible.  Would  we 
rather  not  speak  at  all  to  the  dumb  than  make 
use  of  signs  ? The  ceremonial  law  was  not  the 
opposite  to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in 
trutl  , but  only  an  imperfect  form  of  the  same, 
a necessary  preparation  for  it.  The  accommo- 
dation was  only  formal,  one  which  did  not  alter 
the  essence,  but  only  presented  it  in  large  capi- 
tal letters  to  children  who  could  not  yet  read  a 
small  running-hand,  llengstenhn'g. 

The  purpose  of  the  Levitiv  d law  as  a scheme  of 
Divine  tuition  for  the  Jews,  is  perhaps  largely 
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explained  by  its  tendency  to  cultivate  in  the 
Hebrew  mind  theistic  and  monotheistic  ideas. 
That  law  was  of  course  a device  of  elaboiate 
prefigurement  to  forerun  the  Coming  of  Christ, 
lint,  co-ordinate  with  this  meaning  as  type  and 
prophecy,  the  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  economy  sub 
served  another  purpose.  It  educated  thu  Jews 
into  the  faith  of  a living  and  personal  God. 
The  Law  was  a school-master  until  Christ.  The 
problem  for  the  providential  administration  of 
Jewish  history  was,  to  prepare  one  race  of  men 
for  the  earthly  advent  of  Christ  incarnate  among 
them.  For  this  end,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
people  abjectly  ignorant,  and  from  amid  an 
environment  of  heathenism  raise  them  to  the 
height  of  a pure  monotheistic  faith.  The 
method  was,  to  announce  a law  under  sanctions 
the  most  awful  and  sublime.  This  Law  was  ac- 
companied with  a system  of  precepts  that  in 
vaded  Jewish  life  at  every  conceivable  point. 
Not  a day  in  the  year,  not  an  hour  in  the  day, 
but  some  imperative  of  the  Divine  will  met  the 
Israelite,  demanding  obedience.  Every  such 
imperative  brought  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  Jew  a fresh  recollection  of  the  being  of 
God,  and  of  his  living  personality.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  this  perpetual  encounter 
of  commands  to  be  obeyed  was  chiefly  what 
wrought  at  last  into  the  Jewish  nation  that 
connection  of  the  unity  and  personality  of  God 
which  has  created  so  remarkable,  so  unique  a 
characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  Seri]>tures.  With 
almost  infinite  pains  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  at  what  terrible  cost  to  tbe  learner,  the  les- 
son was  effectively  taught  and  definitely  learned. 
The  Jews  became  believers  in  one  God  and  that 
a personal  God.  Of  this  God,  nature  to  them 
was  full.  If  it  thundered,  Jehovah  uttered  his 
i voice.  If  the  winds  blew,  Jehovah  made  them 
his  chariot.  It  was  his  lightning  that  enlight- 
ened the  world.  If  a volcanic  eruption  occurred, 
it  was  the  hills  melting  like  wax  at  the  presence 
I of  the  Lord.  Jewish  theism  became  so  intense 
that  it  might  look  like  pantheism.  God  was 
nature  to  them.  But  God  was  nature  in  a sense 
vividly  antithetic  to  nature’s  being  God. 

Wliat  God  thus,  with  an  awful  magnificence 
of  revelation,  had,  after  many  ages  of  history, 
succeeded  at  length  in  teaching  to  the  Jews,  to 
such  effect  that  they  wrote  it  inseparably  into 
all  their  literature,  many  modern  interpreters, 
forsooth,  of  that  literature,  are  at  fatuous,  but 
1 futile  pains  to  eliminate  thence.  They  tell 
us  that  expressions  such  as  those  just  recalled 
from  Hebrew  Scripture  were  idiosyncratic  ways 
which  that  peculiar  nation  had,  of  representing 
in  language  the  processes  of  nature  ! Nay, 
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verily.  But  it  was  of  tuition,  and  not  of  intui- 
tion, that  those  forms  ot  speech  were  bom. 
The  inveterate  bent  of  the  Jews  to  relapse  and 
become  polytheists  and  idolaters  again,  that 
bent  so  frequently  and  so  tragically  illnstrated 
in  their  history,  this  is  proof  sufficient  that  the 
idea  of  God,  as  one  and  personal,  was  not  an 
idea  peculiarly  natural  to  the  Jewish  stock. 
The  Jews  had  the  same  natural  tendency  in  re- 
ligion as  did  the  neighboring  nations  around 
them.  That  tendency  was  all  to  idolatry.  The 
Jews  were  disciplined  to  be  monotheists,  and 
disciplined  to  believe  in  their  God  as  a personal 
being.  And  a large  part  of  the  discipline  by 
uhich  they  were  trained  to  these  convictions 
consisted  in  the  vast  and  elaborate  scheme  of 
requirements  that  brought  them  incessantly  in- 
to contact,  through  obedience  rendered,  with  a 
living,  invisible,  authoritative,  absolute,  per- 
sonal will.  Wilkinson. 

The  mind  of  Israel  was  governed  by  two 
dominant  convictions,  unknown  to  any  other 
ancient  people.  God  was  the  first  thought  in 
the  mind  of  Israel.  The  existence,  the  pres- 
ence of  One  Supreme,  Living,  Personal  Being, 
who  alone  exists  necessarily  and  of  himself  ; 
who  sustains  the  life  of  all  besides  himself  ; be- 
fore whom  all  that  is  not  himself  isbut  a shadow 
and  vanity  ; from  whose  sanctity  there  streams 
forth  on  the  conscience  of  man  that  moral  law 
whicli  is  the  light  of  human  life  ; and  in  whose 
mercy  all  men,  especially  the  afflicted,  the  suf- 
fering, the  poor,  may,  if  they  will,  find  a gra- 
cious and  long-suffering  Patron  this  was  the 
substance  of  the  first  great  conviction  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  Dependent  on  that  conviction 
was  another.  Israel  was  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  sin.  The  Jew  knew  that  sin 
was  the  secret  of  human  sorrow.  He  could  not 
forget  sin  if  he  would  ; for  before  his  eyes  the 
importunate  existence  and  destructive  force  of 
sin  were  inexorably  pictured  in  the  ritual.  He 
witnessed  daily  sacrifices  for  sin,  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  sacrifices  which  was  offered  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  Then  the  moral  law  sounded  in 
his  ears  ; he  knew  that  he  hud  not  obeyed  it. 
The  ritual,  interpreted  as  it  was  by  the  Deca- 
logue, created  yearnings  within  him  which  it 
could  not  satisfy,  anti  deepened  a sense  of 
pollution  which  of  itself  it  could  not  relieve. 
II.  P.  L. 

The  religious  worship  divinely  instituted  in 
the  desert  fulfilled  several  minor  purposes.  It 
t on tl e«l  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  sensu- 
ous attractions  of  the  idolatry  with  which  the 
people  had  been  associated  in  Kgvpt  ; it  had  a 
considerable  influence  in  preserving  the  sense 


of  national  unity  ; it  constituted  an  invaluable 
code  ofi  sanitary  regulations  ; it  even  fostered 
the  preservation  of  genealogies.  Bnt  none  of 
these  were  its  primary  aim  ; they  were  second- 
ary effects  of  causes,  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  was  the  culture  of  the  religious  life. 
**  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eousness ; and  all  these  things”  (civil  and 
social)  “ shall  be  added  unto  you,”  might  have 
been  taken  as  the  motto  of  Judaism.  Church 
and  State  were  so  united  that  the  very  purposes 
of  government  were  best  furthered  by  attention 
to  the  duties  of  religion.  Cave. 

The  elaborate  system  of  worship  established 
by  Moses  was  never  meant  to  be  an  end  in  it- 
self. Its  offerings  and  sacrifices,  its  prayers 
I and  songs,  its  priestly  mediations  and  absolu- 
tions, assumed  an  inner  spirit  of  penitence, 
faith,  thanksgiving,  love,  devotion.  The  ritual 
! was  an  appropriate  expression  in  outward  signs 
of  the  emotions  of  the  heart  in  view  of  its  sins 
and  sorrows,  and  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
the  Lord.  It  was  also  a help  to  the  understand 
ing  of  promises  to  come,  and  to  faith  in  their 
fulfilment.  In  believing  hearts  it  nursed  the 
expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  set  forth  the 
great  doctrine  of  atonement  through  the  daily 
sacrifice— a type  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  This  was  the  real  im- 
port of  the  covenant  that  God  made  with  Israel 
at  Sinai.  "When,  however,  from  being  an  ex- 
ponent of  feeling  and  an  educator  of  faith,  the 
Jews  perverted  their  worship  to  an  end  in  it- 
self, and  a meritorious  act,  both  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord  and  his  Providence  taught  them 
that  the  ritual  could  neither  save  them  nor  pre- 
serve itself.  Yet  the  mercy  of  God  prevailed, 
even  over  the  abuse  of  mercy.  There  always 
was  a spiritual  Israel  ; and  it  was  promised, 
that,  by  the  coining  of  Christ,  the  covenant  of 
an  inner  spiritual  life— of  knowledge,  obedi 
euee,  grace,  righteousness,  salvation — should  be 
renewed,  enlarged,  and  made  perpetual.  Christ 
was  not  only  a greater  and  more  perfect  priest 
than  any  other  ; he  superseded  all  others  as 
priest  in  his  own  right,  and  priest  forever  : and 
therefore,  to  put  a priesthood  or  ritual  in  his 
place  is  to  usurp  his  sole  prerogative,  and  t<» 
forfeit  his  atoning  and  saving  grace.  J.  P.  T. 

The  Cere nn mini  Liles  not  Prophetic  Types , but 
Doctrinal  Symbols. 

All  confusion  and  uncertainty  arises  from  as 
sunning  that  the  significant  rites  of  the  cere- 
monial law  must  of  necessity  be  types— that  is 
to  say,  prophetic  symbols,  and  that  they  must 
necessarily  be  types  of  Christ.  All  these  rites 
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were  symbols,  us  distinguished  from  prophetic 
types,  and  as  such  suited  to  prepare  the  way 
far  the  Christian  system,  without  confounding 
the  two  dispensations  bv  an  anticipation  of  the 
Gospel  light  amid  the  shadows  of  the  Law.  As 
soon  as  we  admit  that  it  is  equally  consistent 
with  the  honor  of  the  Saviour,  and  still  more 
consistent  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  old 
economy  as  a preparatory  dispensation,  to  ex- 
plain a large  portion  of  its  forms  as  doctrinal 
symbols,  teaching  general  truths  of  great  im- 
portance, suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people,  and  tending  to  prepare  them  for  a 
clearer  revelation,  several  obvious  interpreta- 
tions spontaneously  suggest  themselves.  J.  A.  A. 

This  elaborate  religious  constitution  was  a 
ritual  of  the  symbolic  class.  Whatever  truth  it 
had  to  convey  was  conveyed  under  material 
forms  ; adjuncts  of  gold  and  color  were  em- 
ployed to  speak  of  God  ; gorgeous  vestments 
and  precious  stones  proclaimed  the  sanctity  of 
a priesthood  ; washing  with  water  betokened 
the  cleansing  of  the  heart  ; the  fire  that  con- 
sumed the  sacrifice  told  its  tale  of  Divine  ac- 
ceptance. This  symbolism,  so  mysteriously 
selected  and  permitted  for  spiritual  ends,  ful- 
filled a double  purpose.  It  taught  religious 
truths  which  constituted  a Divine  revelation  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  prepared  the  way  for  a 
further  revelation  in  which  the  same  truths 
could  be  conveyed  in  a clearer,  more  direct  and 
convincing  manner.  Cave. 

The  main  peculiarity  of  God’s  method  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  in  respect  to  the  Old 
Testament  Church  consisted  in  the  use  of  sym- 
bol and  action.  It  was  chiefly  l>y  means  of  his- 
torical transactions  and  symbolical  rites  that  the 
uncient  believers  were  taught  what  they  knew 
of  the  truths  and  mysteries  of  grace.  For  the 
practical  guidance  and  direction  of  their  con 
duct  they  were  furnished  with  means  of  infor- 
mation the  most  literal  and  express  ; but  in  re- 
gard to  the  spiritual  concerns  and  objects  of  the 
.Messiah’s  kingdom,  all  was  couched  under  veil 
and  figure.  The  instruction  caiue  intermingled 
with  the  things  they  saw  and  handled  ; and 
while  it  made  them  familiar  with  the  elements 
of  Gospel  truth,  it  left  them  in  comparative  ig- 
norance as  to  the  particular  events  and  opera 
t ions  in  which  the  truth  was  to  find  its  ultimate 
and  proper  realization.  How  entirely  analogous 
was  the  course  pursued  by  our  Lord  with  his 
immediate  disciples  during  the  period  of  his 
earthly  ministry  ! The  direct  instruction  he 
imparted  to  them  was,  with  few  exceptions, 
confined  to  lessons  of  moral  truth  and  duty — 
treeing  the  Law  of  God  from  the  false  glosses 
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| of  a carnal  and  coirupt  priesthood,  which  had 
entirely  overlaid  its  meaning,  and  disclosing  the 
pure  and  elevated  piineiples  on  which  Ins  king- 
dom was  to  be  founded.  Lut  in  legat'd  to  what 
might  be  called  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
, the  constitution  of  Christ’s  person,  the  peculiar 
1 character  of  his  work  as  the  Redeemer  of  a sin 
fnl  and  fallen  world,  and  the  connection  of  all 
with  a higher  and  future  woild— little  instruc- 
tion of  a direct  kind  was  imparted  up  to  the 
very  close  of  Christ’s  earthly  ministry.  . . . 
The  facts  of  Christianity  are  the  basis  of  its 
I doctrines ; and  until  those  facts  had  become 
matter  of  history,  the  doctrines  could  neither 
be  explicitly  taught  nor  clearly  understood. 
They  could  only  be  obscurely  represented  to  the 
I mind  through  the  medium  of  typical  actions, 

! symbolical  rites,  or  parabolical  narratives.  And 
it  results  as  much  from  the  essential  nature  of 
things  as  from  the  choice  of  its  Divine  Author, 
that  the  mode  of  instruction,  which  was  con 
tinned  through  the  lengthened  probation  of  the 
Old  Testament  Church,  should  have  found  its 
parallel  in  “ the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  P.  F. 

The  great  mass  of  evangelical  interpreters, 
especially  in  former  times,  have  made  it  a main 
object  in  their  expositions  of  the  ceremonial 
law  to  shun  the  error  of  excluding  Christ  and 
gospel  times  from  the  signification  of  the  legal 
I shadows.  In  attempting  this,  ft  is  not,  per- 
haps, surprising,  that  their  zeal  has  sometimes 
led  them  toward  the  opposite  extreme.  Tile 
exaggeration  both  of  this  and  of  the  contrary 
hypothesis  has  led  to  the  same  general  result, 
but  in  ways  directly  opposite.  Both  have  de 
prived  the  ceremonial  law  of  its  preparatory 
character,  the  one  by  reducing  its  significancy 
too  low,  and  the  other  by  exalting  it  too  liigb. 

1 If  the  ceremonies  of  the  Law  meant  nothing, 
they  could  not  be  preparatory  to  tbe  Gospel. 

1 If  they  meant  everything,  and  made  known 
everything  which  needed  to  be  known,  they 
were  not  so  much  a preparation  as  an  antici- 
pation of  the  Gospel  itself.  J.  A.  A. 

Glassification  of  Ceremonial  Institutes. 

A fourfold  distribution  of  tbe  Sacred  Institu 
tions  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  adopted  by  the 
older  and  later  writers  : Sacred  Places,  Sacred 
Persons,  Sacred  Eites,  and  Sacred  Times  ; or  to 
use  a more  laconic  terminology,  the  Sanctuary, 
the  Priesthood,  the  Ritual,  and  the  Calendar. 

J.  A.  A. The  altar  was  the  basis  of  the  sacred 

places,  the  priesthood  was  the  basis  of  the 
' sacred  persons,  the  burnt-offerings  was  the  basis 
| of  the  sacred  rites,  and  the  Sabbath  was  the 
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basis  of  the  sacred  times.  Here  we  discover 
the  links  that  connect  the  ceremonial  laws  given 
by  Moses  with  the  primeval  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion. In  the  altar  set  up  in  the  family  of 
Adam  we  have  the  genesis  of  the  tabernacle  and 
temple.  At  the  beginning  the  minister  of  sac- 
rifice was  the  patriarch  of  the  existing  family, 
and  his  sacred  office  passed  over  to  the  Mosaic 
priesthood.  In  the  offering  of  blood  by  Abel 
and  the  offering  by  tire  of  Noah  we  discover  the 
germs  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  The  Sabbath  or- 
dained in  paradise  became  the  central  institute 
in  the  sacred  times  appointed  by  Moses. 
Humphrey. 

Perhaps  a fuller  and  more  accurate  classifica- 
tion is  the  following,  in  the  main  adopted  in 
our  arrangement  : 

I.  Positive  Institutes,  relating  directly  to 
Worship. 

1.  Its  Place  and  external  media. 

2.  Its  Ministers — Priests  and  Levitcs. 

3.  Its  Itites — Sacrificial  and  other  offer- 
ings. 

4.  Its  Times — Sabbatic  Periods  and  Fes- 
tivals. 

II.  Minor  Ceremonial  Adjuncts  of  a pre- 
ceptive character ; Remedial,  Corrective, 
and  Prohibitory.  P>. 


Offerings  for  the  Sanctuary. 

Ex.  25  : 1-0  ; 35  : 4-20. 

The  first  ordinances  given  to  Moses,  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  outline  of  the  Law  from 
Sinai,  related  to  the  ordering  of  the  tabernacle, 
its  furniture  and  its  service,  as  the  type  which 
was  to  be  followed  when  the  people  came  to 
their  own  home  and  “ found  a place”  for  the 
abode  of  God.  During  the  forty  days  of  Moses’s 
first  retirement  with  God  iu  Sinai,  an  exact  pat- 
tern of  the  whole  was  shown  him,  and  atl  was 
made  according  to  it.  P.  S. 

Pure  and  abstract  notions  of  the  Divinity 
were  beyond  the  age  and  the  people  of  Moses. 
No  religions  impressions  would  be  lasting  whic  h 
were  not  addressed  to  the  senses.  With  this 
view  is  commenced  the  sacred  tabernacle  or 
pavilion-temple.  The  whole  nation  is  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  its  construction  and  orna- 
ment. The  riches  which  they  brought  from 
Egypt,  and  the  arts  which  some  of  them  had 
learned,  now  come  into  request.  From  all 
quarters  offerings  pour  in  ; brass,  silver,  gold, 
jewels,  fine  linen,  embroidered  stuffs  of  all  col- 


| ors,  valuable  skins,  spices,  oils,  and  incense,  in 
sucb  profusion  that  they  cannot  all  be  brought 
into  use.  The  high  district  immediately  around 
Sinai,  extending  about  thirty  miles  in  diameter, 
is  by  no  means  barren,  the  vegetation  is  richer 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  desert,  streams  of 
water  flow  in  the  valleys,  date  and  other  irees 
abound,  and  groves,  chiefly  of  the  black  acacia 
(the  shittim).  These  latter  were  speedily  felled, 
all  the  artificers  set  to  work,  the  women  were 
employed  in  weaving  and  spinning,  and  the 
w hole  camp  assumed  a busy  appearance.  The 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  was  intrusted  to 
the  superintendence  of  two  skilful  workmen, 
Bezalel  and  Oholiab.  Mil  man. 

25  : l-§.  The  tabernacle  revelation  was  in 
substance  a revelation  of  God’s  willingness  to 
dwell  with  his  people,  and  of  the  conditions  on 
which  this  great  blessing  could  be  realized  by 
them.  The  first  condition  is  their  willingness 
to  welcome  him  when  lie  comes.  And  accord- 
ingly the  first  step  is  to  give  the  people  an  op- 
portunity of  show-ing  this  willingness.  “ Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  me 
an  offering  : of  every  man  that  giveth  it  will- 
ingly with  his  heart  ye  shall  take  my  offering  . . . 
and  let  them  make  me  a sanctuary.”  The  giv- 
ing of  the  revelation  shows  the  willingness  on 
God’s  part  ; the  offerings  of  the  people  the  will- 
ingness on  theirs.  J.  M.  G. 

9.  According  lo  Hie  pattern  . . . 
shall  ye  make  It.  An  ideal  of  the  finished 
tabernacle,  with  its  hangings  and  its  furniture, 
with  its  sacred  enclosures  of  the  Holy  Place, 
and  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  w ith  its  cherubim- 
guarded  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  its  Shekinah- 
revealing  of  the  Divine  piesence,  was  seen  by 
Moses  when  he  was  on  the  mountain-top  with 
God.  That  ideal  Moses  could  not  transfer  to 
another’s  mental  vision  ; but,  under  its  influ- 
ence, he  could  give  the  directions,  step  by  step, 
for  the  making  of  hangings  and  of  furniture 
and  of  adornings  that  should  correspond  with 
its  details.  8.  S.  T. Moses  saw  on  the  moun- 
tain a pattern  of  all  the  things  which  be  after- 
ward caused  to  be  made,  in  his  intercourse 
with  God,  be  attained  to  a deep  view'  iuto  the 
spiritual,  eternal  relations  which  existed  be 
tween  God  and  his  people  ; but  these  relations 
were  revealed  to  him  under  the  veil  of  type  and 
emblem,  which  veil  neither  he  nor  any  Israelite 
could  altogether  take  away.  Many  thousands 
were  kept  by  such  outward  service,  with  its 
minute  details,  in  a certain  external  discipline 
and  reverence  toward  sacred  things,  without 
entering  into  their  meaning  (the  JewTs,  Philc 
and  Josephus,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  baa 
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altogether  lost  the  key  to  it)  ; while  the  really 
spiritually-minded  found  a continually  elevating 
employment  for  heart  ami  spirit  in  the  beauti- 
ful and  appropriate  symbols,  which  so  harmo- 
nized with  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Word. 
Gerl. 

From  the  twofold  relation  of  Jehovah  (as  their  j 
(rod  and  their  King)  to  the  chosen  people,  it  ' 
follows  that  there  must  be  found  in  their  laws 
atul  institutions  both  permanent  and  transient 
elements.  Their  duties  toward  him  as  their 
God,  which  found  chief  expression  in  tlieir  rites  i 
of  worship,  were  permanent.  The  whole  ritual, 
the  kinds  and  orders  of  sacrifice,  the  priesthood 
in  its  several  ranks,  duties,  and  offices,  the 
sevenfold  division  of  times,  the  feasts-  all  this 
was  unchangeable.  As  typical  of  higher  things 
to  come,  they  must  remain  till  the  antitypes 
came.  And  thus  it  was  that  Moses  was  directed  i 
to  make  all  these  things  after  the  pattern  showed  | 
him  in  the  mount,  a Divine  order  which  man 
might  not  change.  Andrews. 

The  Loan’s  Offerin');  Materials  Indie*  tied  (*25  :3-7  ; 
35  : G-10). 

The  materials  were  : Metals  : gold,  silver,  and 
brass.  Textile  fabrics  : blue,  purple,  scarlet , and 
fine  (white)  linen , for  the  production  of  which 
Egypt  was  celebrated  ; also  a fabric  of  \ /oats' 
hair , the  produce  of  their  own  Hocks.  Skins  : 
of  the  ram , dyed  red,  and  of  the  badger.  Wood  : 
the  shittim  wood,  the  timber  of  the  wild  acacia 
of  the  desert  itself,  the  tree  of  the  “ burning 
bush.*’  Oil,  spices,  and  incense,  for  anointing 
the  priests,  and  burning  in  the  tabernacle. 
Gems  : ony.c  stones,  and  the  precious  stones  for 
the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest.  The  people 
gave  jewels,  and  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
brass  ; wood,  skins,  hair,  and  linen  ; tbe  women 
wove  ; the  rulers  offered  precious  stones,  oil, 
spices,  and  incense.  1\  8. 

Blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.  There 
does  not  seem  much  ground  to  doubt  that  these 
names  of  the  colors  of  the  woven  and  embroi- 
dered work  of  the  sanctuary  express  the  most 
probable  conclusions.  The  three  colors,  blue, 
Ncarlet,  and  purple,  have  been  recognized  all 
but  universally  us  royal  colors,  such  as  were  best 
suited  for  the  decoration  of  a palace.  This  fact 
appears  to  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  their 
having  been  appointed  as  the  colors  for  the  em- 
broidery which  was  to  adorn  the  dwelling  place 
of  Jehovah.  Chirk. 

Some  of  the  materials  of  the  tabernacle  were 
exquisitely  adapted  for  symbolical  representa- 
tion. The  acacia  is  the  lignum  imputrabile  of 
the  Orientals,  incorruptibility  itself,  the  facile  | 


defier  of  putrefaction.  Gold,  from  its  pre-emi- 
ueuce  among  even  the  noble  metals,  must  ever 
be  the  emblem  of  all  that  is  glorious  and  beauti- 
ful, the  fitting  ornament  of  kingly  palaces,  the 
appropriate  adornment  of  a Divine  residence. 
Silver  will  always  the  wide  world  over  be  elo- 
quent of  purity  (Is.  1 : 22).  And  when  wo 
come  to  the  richly  woven  tapestry  hangings,  did 
not  its  white  speak  of  holiness,  its  blue  of  the 
vault  of  heaven,  the  footstool  of  the  Almighty, 
its  purple  of  regal  splendor,  and  its  scarlet  of  a 
full,  free,  joyons  life,  such  as  is  the  attribute  of 
God  ? Cave. 

So  far  as  the  materials  required  for  the  build- 
ing are  concerned,  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
Israelites  were  either  in  possession  of  all  that 
wras  wanted,  or,  if  not,  could  easily  have  pro- 
cured them.  The  most  important  article  of  all, 
the  shittim  (acacia)  wood,  could  be  felled  in  the 
desert.  Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  they 
had  brought  with  them  in  great  abundance  from 
Egypt.  The  tachash  skins  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  raw  materials  for  the 
cloths,  the  necessary  spices,  etc.,  could  be  pur- 
chased from  the  caravans.  There  is  no  reason 
for  astonishment  at  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  that  was  used.  In  comparison  with  the 
almost  incredible  wealth  in  the  preeions  metals 
which  presents  itself  on  every  hand  in  ancient 
times,  the  quantity  used  in  connection  with  the 
tabernacle  furnishes  no  occasion  for  surprise.  K. 

In  erecting  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness, 
the  Israelites  were  called  upon  to  work  in  pre- 
cious stoues  ;in  refining  and  working  metals  ;in 
carving  wood  and  preparing  leather  ; in  spin 
ning,  weaving,  embroidery,  and  the  preparation 
of  oils.  These  arts  they  must  have  learned  in 
Egypt  ; and  all  these  arts  are  represented  upon 
contemporaneous  history.  Not  more  certainly 
do  the  physical  features  of  Palestine  testify  that 
the  Bible  was  mainly  written  in  that  country, 
than  do  the  tombs  of  Egypt  witness  that  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  was  skilled  in  all  the 
arts  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians,  J.  P.  T. 

We  read  of  the  Temple,  the  more  perfect  form 
of  the  Divine  habitation,  that  it  was  to  he  made 
“ so  exceeding  magnifical  as  to  be  of  fame  and 
glory  throughout  all  countries  and  that 
among  other  things  employed  by  Solomon  for 
this  purpose,  “ the  house  was  garnished  with 
precious  stones  for  beauty.”  Such  materials, 
therefore,  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
tabernacle  as  were  best  fitted  for  conveying 
suitable  impressions  of  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  the  Being  for  whose  peculiar  habitation  it 
was  erected.  And  as  in  this  we  are  furnished 
with  a sufficient  reason  for  their  employment, 
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to  search  for  others  were  only  to  wander  into 
the  regions  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture.  P.  F. 

25  : 1 ; 35  : 4.  Take  lor  me  an 

ottering.  The  tabernacle  was  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  honor  of  God,  and  used  in  his  service  ; 
and  therefore  what  was  brought  for  the  setting 
up  aud  furnishing  of  that  was  an  offering  to  the 
Lord.  Our  goodness  extends  not  to  God,  but 
what  is  laid  out  for  the  support  of  his  kingdom 
and  interest  among  men,  be  is  pleased  to  accept 
uj  an  offering  to  himself  ; and  he  requires  such 
acknowledgments  of  our  receiving  our  all  from 
him,  and  such  instances  of  our  dedicating  our 

all  to  him.  H. What  the  Lord  commanded 

was  that  such  and  such  work  should  be  done, 
not  that  such  and  such  contributions  should  be 
rendered  to  it.  These  he  left  free  ; and  accord- 
ingly they  were  brought  in  the  form  of  free 
offerings.  The  commandment  was  upon  Moses, 
however,  to  proclaim  and  receive  these  offerings 
and  then  turn  them  to  the  use  which  had  been 
appointed.  T.  C. 

Spirit  Desired  and  Realized  in  the  Offerers  (35  : 5, 
20-29). 

35  : 5.  Wliosoever  is  of  a willing 
lieart,  let  Ilian  bring  llie  Lord’s  offer- 
ing. 21.  Ami  they  came,  every  one 
whose  heart  stirred  him  up,  anal 
everyone  w Eiom  his  spirit  made  will- 
ing, and  brought  the  Lord's  offering. 
The  very  mode  of  providing  his  materials  im- 
plied that  the  structure  for  which  they  were 
given  was  altogether  of  a sacred  character,  being 
made  of  things  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  The 
special  call  for  only  that  which  was  given  “ with 
the  heart  ” implied  that  in  all  that  concerns  the 
worship  and  work  of  God  there  must  be  the 
concurrence  of  the  sanctified  will  with  the  grace 

and  condescension  of  God.  S K. They  were 

willing,  and  it  was  not  any  external  inducement 
that  made  them  so,  hut  their  spirits.  It  was 
from  a principle  of  love  to  God  and  his  service  ; 
a desire  of  his  presence  with  them  in  his  ordi- 
nances ; a gratitude  for  the  great  things  he  had 
done  for  them  ; faith  in  his  promise  of  what  he 
would  further  do  ; or,  at  least,  from  the  present 
consideration  of  these  things,  that  they  were 
willing  to  offer.  What  we  give  and  do  for  God 
is  then  acceptable  when  it  comes  from  a good 
principle  in  the  heart  and  spirit.  H. 

Letter  have  the  little  that  comes  from  the 
willing  heart  than  the  large  sums  which  are 
given  by  constraint  or  from  any  earthly  or 
worldly  motive.  In  this  chapter  this  is  strongly 
insisted  upon  ; they  that  gave,  gave  with  will- 
ing hearts — “the  children  of  Israel  brought  a 


willing  offering  to  the  Lord,  every  man  and 
woman"  (verse  29).  Some  had  gold,  and  they 
gave  that  ; some  had  silver  and  some  had  brass, 
and  they  gave  that  ; some  had  linen,  and  they 
gave  that  ; some  skins  of  rams,  some  badgers* 
skins,  some  goats’,  and  some  could  carve  wood, 
and  cut  stones,  and  do  all  manner  of  cunning 
work,  and  they  gave  that.  There  was  no  rep- 
resentative currency.  As  they  had  no  money, 
they  gave  that  which  money  represents  ; 
each  gave  the  substance  that  he  had  and  could 
give.  J.  C. 

Should  not  the  establishment  of  God’s  king* 
dom  in  the  world  call  forth  our  zeal  as  much  as 
the  erection  of  that  fabric  in  the  wilderness  did 
the  zeal  of  the  Israelites?  The  material  taber- 
nacle was  only  a shadow  of  that  better  habita- 
tion wherein  God  delights  to  dwell.  To  the 
erection  of  this  spiritual  house  every  true  Chris 
tian  Israelite  is  called  to  contribute  according 
as  God  hath  given  him  ability.  And  let  it  be 
ever  remembered  that  the  blessing  will  go  with 
contributions  according  to  the  free,  cordial, 
generous  spirit  with  which  they  are  made.  It 
is  not  the  amount  given,  but  the  motive  of  the 
giver,  which  is  of  account  in  God’s  sight. 
Even  the  poor  widow  who  casts  in  her  two 
mites  will  receive  an  equal  plaudit  with  Arau- 
nah,  of  whom  it  is  said,  “ All  these  things  did 
Araunah,  as  a king , give  unto  the  king.”  They 
who  do  what  they  can  show  evidently  that  they 
would  do  more  if  they  could.  Bush . 

The  Workmen  Qualified  and  Chosen  hy  the  Lord. 

31:1.  “The  Lord  spake  unto 

ill oses*”  The  frequent  repetition  of  these 
words  seems  to  intimate  that  the  successive 
disclosures  of  Jehovah  to  Moses  were  made  at 
intervals,  so  as  to  allow  the  careful  considera- 
tion and  writing  down  of  each.  15. 

31  : 1,  2,  6;  35:30,  31,  34,  36.  1 

liave  called  by  name  Bezalel,  ami 
have  lllled  him  with  the  Spirit  ol 
God.  And  I have  appointed  with 
him  Oholiah.  That  lie  may  leach, 
both  he  and  Oholiah.  And  Bezalel 
and  Oholiah  shall  work,  and  every 
wise-hearted  man  in  w hom  the  Lord 
hath  put  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing to  know  liow  to  work,  all  the 
work  for  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

A thoughtful  reading  of  these  words  shows 
that  not  only  the  two  superintendents,  Bezalel 
and  Oholiah,  but  as  well  the  entire  body  of 
workmen,  were  specially  qualified  and  chosen 
for  the  various  branches  of  work  connected 
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with  the  tabernacle  and  its  service.  3b fleet— maybe  an  element  of  ruin,  not  of  ever 

Skill  in  common  arts  and  employments  is  the  lasting  blessedness  in  the  sight  of  God.  Many 
gift  of  God  ; from  Him  are  both  the  faculty  men  have  transcendent  gifts  that  shed  new  light 
and  the  improvement  of  the  faculty.  It  is  lie  upon  the  world  by  their  splendor,  who  at  tin’ 
that  puts  even  this  ir  sdo/n  ioi n If *e  iutmnl  purls  same  time  have  hearts  sunk  in  depravity  and 
(Job  38  : 30).  He  tenches  the  husbandman  disere  sin.  They  have  been  raised  to  heaven  l>v  the 
tion  (Is.  *28  : 2('0,  and  the  tradesman,  too  ; and  He  greatness  of  their  gifts  ; they  sink  themselves 
must  have  the  praise  of  it.  God  dispenses  his  to  ruin  by  the  degeneracy  of  their  lives.  Fur 
gifts  variously,  one  gift  to  one,  another  to  an  better  have  a holy  heart  and  a very  ungifted  in- 
other,  and  all  for  the  good  of  the  whole  body,  telleet  than  have  the  most  gigantic  mind  but  a 
both  of  mankind  and  of  the  Church.  Moses  depraved  heart  to  wield  and  to  make  use  of  it. 
was  fittest  of  all  to  govern  Israel,  but  Bezalel  J.  C. 

was  fitter  than  be  to  build  the  tabernacle.  The  God  has  a particular  kind  of  inspiration  for 
coinmou  benefit  is  very  much  supported  by  the  every  man,  just  according  to  what  be  is  and 

variety  of  men’s  faculties  ami  inclinations  ; the  . the  uses  he  will  make  of  him  ; for  the  trades- 

genius  of  some  leads  them  to  he  serviceable  men  Bezalel  as  truly  as  for  Moses.  He  will  dig- 
one  way,  of  others  another  way,  and  all  these  nifv  every  right  calling  by  being  joined  to  us  in 
irnrkeih  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit  (1  Cor.  it  ; for  there  is  nothing  given  us  to  do  which 
12:11).  This  forbids  pride,  envy,  contempt,  he  will  not  help  us  to  do  rightly  and  wisely, 

and  carnal  emulation,  and  strengthens  the  tilling  us  with  a lofty  and  fortified  conscious- 

bond  of  mutual  love.  Those  whom  God  calls  ness  of  his  presence  with  us  in  it.  It  is  not  for 
to  any  service,  be  will  either  find  or  make  fit  us  to  say  beforehand  what  gifts  or  what  kind 
for  it.  If  God  give  the  commission,  he  will  in  of  inspiration  God  will  bestow.  Enough  that 
some  measure  give  the  qualifications,  according  he  will  take  us  into  his  own  care,  and  work  his 
as  the  service  is.  The  work  that  was  to  he  own  counsel  in  us.  Only  let  us  set  no  limits  to 
done  here,  was  to  make  the  tabernacle,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  be  ready  to  admit 
the  utensils  of  it,  which  are  here  particularly  his  guidance,  and  wait  to  be  his  qualified  in- 
reckoned  up.  And  for  this  the  persons  em-  | struments,  whether  in  work  or  suffering.  Bush- 
ployed  were  enabled  to  icnrk  in  gold,  and  s’drn\  7ieli 

and  bras st.  When  Christ  sent  his  apostles  to  1 Bezalel,  the  son  of  Uri,  was  called  of  God  to 
rear  the  Gospel  tabernacle,  he  poured  out  his  do  what  to  many  seems  a very  inferior  sort  of 
Spirit  upon  them,  to  enable  them  to  speak  with  I work.  See,  says  the  Divine  Spirit,  1 have  called 
tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God:  not  to  him  not  to  do  the  services  of  the  priestly  office 
work  upon  metal,  but  to  work  upon  men  ; so  — I have  called  him  to  devise  cunning  works,  to 
much  more  excellent  were  the  gifts,  as  the  tab-  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass.  In 
ernacle  to  be  pitched  was  a greater  and  more,  per - order  to  do  this  labor  I have  filled  him  with  the 
feet  tabernacle , as  the  apostle  calls  it  (lleb.  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in  understand- 
0 : 11).  II.  ing,  and  in  knowledge.  In  a word,  Bezalel  was 

God  gave  the  plan  clearly,  graphically,  to  divinely  called  to  be  a smith.  He  was  set  apart 
Moses  ; but  it  needed  men  raised  up  specially  just  us  certainly  ajnd  just  as  divinely  to  work  at 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  execute  the  plan  and  that  trade,  as  wmre  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  attend 
give  it  practical  development.  And  we  learn  to  the  services  at  the  altar.  Bezalel’s  handicraft 
from  this  fact  that  a gifted  intellect  is  as  much  was  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  God’s  pur- 
the  creation  of  the  Spiritof  God  as  a regenerate  poses  in  the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  and  his 
heart.  Gifts  are  from  (rod  as  truly  as  graces  : life  was  just  as  much  of  a heavenly  ordination 
it  needs  the  guidance  of  God’s  good  Spirit  to  as  though  he  had  been  clad  in  priestly  robes, 
enable  a man  to  -work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  had  it  appointed  him  to  stand  at  the  side 
and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  or  walk  with  bare  feet 
them  : and  in  carving  of  timber,  to  w'ork  in  all  into  the  awful,  cherubic,  overshadowed  Holy  of 
manner  of  workmanship  just  as  it  does  to  Holies.  And  so  Bezalel  could  feel,  as  he 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  hum-  wrought  out  into  beautiful  forms  the  candle- 
bly  with  God.  A great  intellect  is  ns  much  the  sticks,  the  altars,  the  tables,  vvhieh  were  to  he 
gift  of  God  as  a holy  and  sanctified  heart  is  used  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  that  he  w'ns  a 
from  the  grace  of  God  ; only  wo  must  always  chosen  servant  of  God  no  less  than  the  priestly 
remember  that  the  two  are  not  necessarily  com-  orders,  wbow'ereto  use  the  products  of  his  toil  ; 
hined  ; that  the  latter— the  sanctified  heart— is  that  God  had  ordained  him  to  do  the  very  work 
saving  ; but  that  the  former  — the  gifted  intcl-  upon  which  his  life  was  being  spent,  and  that. 
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therefore,  he  must  be  in  the  line  of  his  highest  1 
dut)’.  But  the  ease  of  Bezalel  was  not  a peculiar 
and  distinct  one.  God  has  an  infinite  diversity 
of  callings  in  which  he  wishes  men,  according 
to  their  natural  fitness,  to  feel  themselves 
placed.  There  are  not  only  called  preachers, 
hut  called  merchants,  called  teachers,  called 
farmers,  called  physicians,  called  smiths  and 
carpenters,  called  housekeepers,  called  states- 
men, called  lawyers,  it  may  be,  called  soldiers 
and  politicians.  Every  life  then  which  occu- 
pies itself  with  any  part  of  God's  work  is  of 
Divine  ordination,  and  every  soul  that  honestly 
and  faithfully  devotes  itself  to  that  pursuit, 
toward  which  natural  fitness  points  it  or  into 
which  circumstances  force  it,  may  feel  that  it 
is  in  the  line  of  a Divine  appointment.  No 
man  need  murmur  then  that  so  much  of  his 
time  must  necessarily  be  squandered,  and  so 
much  of  his  ability  be  wasted  upon  things 
which  have  no  heavenly  bearing  or  result.  Nay, 
we  may  oftentimes  feel  that  God  has  thrust 
some  form  of  life  upon  ns  that  we  may  teach 
the  world  some  grand  lesson  of  endurance,  or 
patience,  or  fortitude,  which  could  not  have 
been  disclosed  had  we  been  allowed  to  take  any 
other  place.  Rowland. 

"When  Tychicns  is  caring  for  Paul’s  comfort, 
and  looking  after  common  things  for  him,  he  is 
serving  Christ,  and  his  work  is  “in  the  Lord." 
That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  distinction 
between  sacred  and  secular,  religious  and  non- 
religious,  like  that  of  great  and  small,  disap 
pears  from  work  done  for  and  in  Jesus.  When 
ever  there  is  organization  there  must  be  much 
work  concerned  with  purely  material  things  ; 
and  the  most  spiritual  forces  must  have  some 
organization.  There  must  be  men  for  “ the 
outward  business  of  the  house  of  God,  ’ as 
well  as  the  white  robed  priests  at  the  altar  and 
the  rapt  gazer  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High.  There  are  a hundred  matters  of  detail 
and  of  purely  outward  and  mechanical  nature 
which  must  he  seen  to  by  somebody.  The  al- 
ternative is  to  do  them  in  a purely  mechanical 
and  secular  manner,  and  so  to  make  the  work 
utterly  dreary  and  contemptible,  or  in  a devout 
and  earnest  manner,  and  so  to  hallow  them  all, 
and  make  worship  of  them  all.  The  difference 
between  two  lives  is  not  in  the  material  on 
which,  but  in  the  motive  from  which,  and  in 
the  end  for  which  they  are  respectively  lived. 
All  work  done  in  obedience  to  the  same  Lord 
is  the  same  in  essence,  for  it  is  all  obedience  ; 
and  all  work  done  for  the  same  God  is  the  same 
in  essence,  for  it  is  all  worship.  The  distinc- 
tion between  secular  and  sacred  ought  never  to 


have  found  its  way  into  Christian  morals,  and 
ought  forevermore  to  be  expelled  from  Chris- 
tian life.  A.  M. 

One  place  may  be  as  holy  as  another  ; and  all 
action  done  under  the  leading  of  the  Spirit  is 
equally  accepted  of  God.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary part  of  life  which  ma}T  not  be  inspired  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  whether  it  be  work  or  plnv, 
social  converse  or  public  worship.  As  God  has 
planned  out  our  lives  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  act,  with  the  existing  demands  for 
labor,  social  intercourse,  and  recreation,  as  well 
as  for  worship  and  religions  instruction,  his 
Spirit,  if  duly  sought,  will  he  with  us  equally 
in  the  whole  round  of  life’s  activities.  As  we 
i need  him  in  all,  he  will  fail  us  in  none.  To  be 
true  to  God  always,  and  to  find  him  everywhere  ; 
to  live  ever  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  ; to  be  sim 
' pie,  innocent,  natural,  and  loving  in  all  rela- 
tionships ; to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 
I to  rise  easily  and  spontaneously  from  fact  to 
' truth,  from  nature  to  God,  from  the  human  to 
the  Divine  ; to  accept  with  the  same  spirit  of 
i consecration  and  obedience  whatever  seems  to 
I He  in  the  order  of  Providence  for  us  to  do, 
whether  it  be  private  or  public,  little  or  great, 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  work  or  play— is  what 
we  mean  by  spirituality.  IT.  IT.  Patton. 

God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  Bezalel  and 
Ohnliab  to  teach  oihtrs , who  received  their  skill, 
therefore,  proximately  from  them,  but  primarily 
and  efficiently  from  God.  This  is  an  example 
bv  which  what  takes  place  in  spiritual  matters 
■ might  also  he  illustrated.  God  endows  and 
qualifies  men  to  he  the  teacdiers  of  Christian- 
ity ; and  he  is  also  to  every  Christian  the  author 
of  nil  the  spirit-mil  wisdom  which  he  possesses. 
Yet  though  taught  by  him  this  does  not  super 
i sede  the  work  of  human  instructors,  for  it  is 
generally  through  them  that  he  teaches  the 
’ knowledge  of  himself,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom 
\ to  know  is  life  everhasting.  "While  depending 
then  on  the  Spirit  of  God  for  a right  under- 
standing of  the  things  of  God,  let  us  avail  our- 
selves of  all  the  human  helps  which  he  has  so 
often  sanctioned  both  by  tbe  examples  and  the 
exhortations  of  his  Word.  T.  C. 

Liberality  Excessive  and  Restrained. 

“And  Moses  gave  commandment,  and  they 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the 
camp,  saying  : Let  neither  man  nor  woman 
make  any  more  work  for  the  offering  of  the 
sanctuary.  So  the  people  were  restrained  from 
I bringing."  There  is  something  striking  in  this 
account  in  the  way  of  evidence  of  the  high  state 
of  revival  of  religious  feeling  among  the  people 
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after  their  scandalous  fall.  It  is  analogous  to 
th9  evidence  recorded  of  the  holy  zeal  of  the 
Christians  in  the  revival  at  Pentecost  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  artificers  or  artisans  who 
took  charge  of  the  work — though  their  work  was 
not  yet  done  and  they  could  only  determine 
that  according  to  their  best  judgment  a suffi- 
ciency of  materials  had  benn  furnished— seem  to 
have  been  so  very  honest  and  of  so  strict  integ 
l'itv  as  not  to  have  desired  any  overplus,  which 
they  might  appropriate  as  perquisites.  S.  R. 

Where  do  we  now  find  men  acting  so  fully  on 
the  voluntary  prin ci pi e ? How  small  a propor- 
tion of  the  benevolent  offerings  of  Christians  are 
brought  to  the  Lord’s  treasury  ? Instead  of  this 
they  must  he  sent  or  called  for.  How  different 
from  the  full-souled  and  spontaneous  prompt- 
ings of  the  Israelitish  donors  on  this  occasion  ! 
They  needed  simply  to  have  a want  stated,  and 
then  without  waiting  for  duty  to  be  inculcated, 
appeals  urged,  a precise  amount  prescribed, 
or  a messenger  sent,  they  become  the  carriers 
of  their  own  gifts  and  pour  them  in  without 
stint  till  cheeked  by  a public  proclamation  ! 

Sum  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper  Contributed. 

The  gold  weighed  29  talents  and  730  shekels, 
if  we  allow  .3000  shekels  to  the  talent  of  125 
pounds  ; and  this  at  £4  the  ounce  would  be 
equal  to  £175,000  sterling,  or  nearly  $877,000. 
The  sdver  was  100  talents  and  1775  shekels, 
being  a half  shekel  from  all  the  males  above 
twenty  years  of  age  when  they  came  out  of 
Egypt,  whose  number  was  003,550  ; the  whole 
value  of  this  would,  at  5.9.  the  ounce,  be  £39,- 
72  L,  or  nearly  $188,005.  The  brass,  or  rather 
copper , was  70  talents  and  24,000  shekels,  which 
if  valued  at  Is.  3*/.  the  pound  avoirdupois 
would  be  worth  £138,  or  $090.  The  amount  of 
these  several  sums  would  not  be  less  than  £213, 
320,  or  $1,000,000.  Hut  this  amount  does  not 
inclnde  the  curtains  of  the  enclosure,  the  cover- 
ings of  the  tabernacle,  the  dress  of  the  higli- 
pnest  and  its  jewels,  the  dresses  of  the  common 
priests,  or  the  value  of  the  skill  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  work,  the  whole  of  which  may  he 
fairly  taken  to  have  raised  its  value  to  the  im- 
mense sum  of  £250,000,  or  $1,250,000  ! 

The  grand  reason  for  employing  so  great  an 
amount  of  riches  in  the  construction  of  the 


tabernacle  and  its  furniture  was  undoubtedly 
twofold  : (1)  To  impress  the  minds  of  the  chosen 
people  with  the  glory  and  dignity  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  the  importance  of  his  service  ; and 
(2)  To  convey  through  the  gorgeousness  and 
splendor  of  the  external  ritual  an  intimation  ot 
the  essential  and  transcendent  beauty,  excel 
lence,  and  glory  of  the  spiritual  things  that 
were  shadowed  out  by  it.  It  was  only  by  means 
of  such  a sensuous  apparatus  of  worship  that 
they  could  receive  the  inner  essential  truths 
which  it  involved.  Bush. 

The  Israelites  had  left  Egypt  the  year  in 
which  they  made  this  contribution  for  the  con- 
struction ot  the  tabernacle.  Though  many  of 
them  were  employed  in  servile  labors,  yet  the 
people  as  a whole  must  have  been  possessed  of 
considerable  wealth.  To  this  the  Egyptians 
made  a considerable  accession  at  their  depart- 
tire.  The  sum  here  contributed  is  moderate 
in  comparison  with  the  enormous  treasures 
amassed  by  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Egyptians  themselves.  M. 


Thus,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  there  were 
abundant  tokens  of  thorough  repentance.  One 
of  these  was  their  alacrity  to  set  about  the  work 
of  erecting  the  tabernacle.  All  was  enthusiasm 
in  the  camp.  Mon  and  women  vied  with  each 
other  in  thoughtful  and  diligent  endeavor.  An- 
other was  the  abounding  liberality.  So  profuse 
was  it  that  the  receivers  of  the  people's  contri 
but  ions  had  more  than  they  knew  what  to  do 
with,  so  that  the  people  had  actually  to  be  re- 
strained from  giving.  If  the  Church  of  Christ 
only  realized  the  exceeding  grace  of  God,  and 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  these  people  real 
ized  the  grace  of  Jehovah  and  his  servant  Moses 
on  this  occasion,  all  our  mission  treasuries 
would  overflow,  and  instead  of  ever  renewed 
appeals  for  more,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  re 
strain  the  people  from  giving.  Finally,  there 
was  the  minutest  and  most  careful  obedience  to 
all  the  instructions  which  had  been  given  for 
the  building  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture* 
so  that  when  all  the  work  was  completed,  we 
are  told  that  “ Moses  did  look  upon  all  the 
work,  and,  behold,  they  had  done  it  as  the  Lord 
had,  commanded,  even  so  had  they  done  it.” 
J.  M.  G. 
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26  1 Moreover  thou  shalt  make  the  tabernaele  with  ten  curtains  ; of  fine  twined  linen, 
and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  with  cherubim  the  work  of  the  cunning  workman  shalt  thou 

2 make  them.  The  length  of  each  curtain  shall  be  eight  and  twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of 

3 each  curtain  four  cubits  : all  the  curtains  shall  have  one  measure.  Five  curtains  shall  he 
coupled  together  one  to  another  ; and  the  other  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  one  to  another. 

4 And  thou  shalt  make  loops  of  blue  upon  the  edge  of  the  one  curtain  from  the  selvedge  in  the 
coupling  ; and  likewise  shalt  thou  make  in  the  edge  of  the  curtain  that  is  outmost  in  the  sec- 

“»  ond  coupling.  Fifty  loops  shalt  thou  make  in  the  one  curtain,  and  fifty  loops  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  edge  of  the  curtain  that  is  in  the  second  coupling  ; the  loops  shall  be  opposite 
t;  cue  to  another.  And  thou  slmlt  make  fifty  clasps  of  gold,  and  couple  the  curtains  one  to 
7 another  with  the  clasps  : and  the  tabernacle  shall  be  one.  And  thou  shalt  make  curtains  of 
fS  goats'  hair  for  a tent  over  the  tabernacle  : eleven  curtains  shalt  thou  make  them.  The  length 
of  each  curtain  shall  be  thirty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  each  curtain  four  cubits  : the  eleven 
9 curtains  shall  have  one  measure.  And  thou  shalt  couple  five  curtains  by  themselves,  and  six 
curtains  by  themselves,  and  shalt  double  over  the  sixth  curtain  in  the  forefront  of  the  tent. 

10  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  loops  on  the  edge  of  the  one  curtain  that  is  outmost  in  the  coup- 
ling, and  fifty  loops  upon  the  edge  of  the  curtain  which  is  outmost  in  the  second  coupling. 

11  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  clasps  of  brass,  and  put  the  clasps  into  the  loops,  and  couple  the 

12  tent  together,  that  it  may  be  one.  And  the  overhanging  part  that  remainelli  of  the  curtains 
111  of  the  tent,  the  half  curtain  that  remaineth,  shall  hang  over  the  back  of  the  tabernacle.  And 

the  cubit  on  the  one  side,  and  the  cubit  on  tbo  other  side,  of  that  which  remaineth  in  the 
length  of  the  curtains  of  the  tent,  shall  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  tabernaele  on  this  side  and 

14  on  that  side,  to  cover  it.  Anti  thou  shalt  make  a covering  for  the  tent  of  rams’  skins  dyed 
red,  anti  a covering  of  sealskins  above. 

la  And  thou  shalt  make  the  boards  for  the  tabernaele  of  acacia  wood,  standing  up.  Ten  cubits 
Id  shall  be  the  length  of  a hoard,  and  a cubit  and  a half  the  breadth  of  each  board.  Two  tenons 
17  shall  there  be  in  each  board,  joined  one  to  another  : thus  shalt  thou  make  for  all  the  boards 

15  of  the  tabernacle.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  hoards  for  the  tabernaele,  twenty  boards  for  the 

19  south  side  southward.  And  thou  shalt  make  forty  sockets  of  silver  under  the  twenty  boards  ; 
two  sockets  under  one  board  for  its  two  tenons,  and  two  sockets  under  another  board  for  its 

20  two  tenons  : and  for  the  second  side  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the  north  side,  twenty  boards  : and 

21  their  forty  sockets  of  silver  ; two  sockets  under  one  board,  and  two  sockets  under  another 

22  hoard.  And  for  the  hinder  part  of  the  tabernaele  westward  thou  shalt  make  six  boards. 

23  And  two  boards  shalt  thou  make  for  the  corners  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  hinder  part.  And 
21  they  shall  be  double  beneath,  and  in  like  manner  they  shall  be  entire  unto  the  top  thereof 
2d  unto  one  ring  : thus  shall  it  be  for  them  both  ; they  shall  he  for  the  two  corners.  And  there 

shall  he  eight  boards,  and  their  sockets  of  silver,  sixteen  soekets  ; two  sockets  under  one 
2fi  board,  and  two  sockets  under  another  hoard.  And  thou  shalt  make  bars  of  acacia  wood  ; five 
27  for  the  hoards  of  the  one  side  of  the  tabernaele,  and  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the  other  side 
of  the  tabernacle,  ami  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the  side  of  the  tabernacle,  for  the  hinder  part 
2-S  westward.  And  the  middle  bar  in  the  midst  of  the  boards  shall  pass  through  from  end  to 

29  end.  And  thou  shalt  overlay  the  boards  with  gold,  and  make  their  rings  of  gold  for  places 
311  for  the  bars  : and  thou  shalt  overlay  the  bars  with  gold.  And  thou  shalt  rear  up  the  taber- 
nacle according  to  the  fashion  thereof  which  hath  been  shewed  thee  in  the  mount. 

3]  And  thou  shalt  make  a veil  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen  : with 
3*2  cherubim  the  work  of  the  cunning  workman  shall  it  be  made  : and  thou  shalt  hang  it  upon 
four  pillars  of  acacia  overlaid  with  gold,  their  hooks  shall  he  of  gold,  upon  four  soekets  of 
33  silver  And  thou  shalt  hang  up  the  veil  under  the  clasps,  and  shalt  bring  in  thither  within 
the  veil  the  ark  of  the  testimony  : and  the  veil  shall  divide  unto  you  between  the  holy  place 

30  and  the  most  holy.  And  thou  shalt  make  a screen  for  the  door  of  the  Tent,  of  blue,  and 
37  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  the  work  of  the  embroiderer.  And  thou  shalt 

make  for  the  screen  five  pillars  of  acacia,  and  overlay  them  with  gold  ; their  hooks  shall  be  of 
gold  ; and  thou  sbalt  cast  five  soekets  of  brass  for  them. 

Note. — The  text  of  the  3fith  chapter  does  not  Otherwise  the  substance  of  the  two  is  identical, 
contain  verses  12,  13,  and  30  of  the  above,  and  one  containing  the  command  and  the  other  its 
there  is  a slight  and  unimportant  difference  in  execution.  Tbe  latter  text  is  therefore  omitted, 
the  first  and  tbe  last  verses  of  the  two  chapters.  I The  several  parts  of  the  structure  are  as  fol- 
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lows  : Ten  curtains  with  cherubim  for  the  in-  I 
tcrior  (2G  : 1 — f J ; 30  : 8-13).  Eleven  curtains  for  j 
covering  and  exterior  (20  : 7-14  ; 30  : 14-19).  , 
Hoards  for  framework  (20*  : 10-25  : 30  : 20-30). 
Ihtrs  for  holding  the  hoards  together  (20  : 20-29).  I 
The  veil  dividing  “ the  Holy  place  and  the  Most  1 
Holy”  (20  : 31-33  ; 30  : 35,  30).  The  “ screen 
for  the  door  of  the  Tent  ” and  its  pillars  ^ 
(20:30,37).  B. 

So  accurate  is  the  counterpart  between  the  i 
order  and  the  execution,  that  the  one  may  in  1 
most  instances  he  translated  into  the  other  by  a 
mere  change  of  tense.  Wlmt  is  told  to  Moses  i 
in  the  earlier  chapter  as  the  thing  he  shall 
make,  is  in  the  later  chapter  told  by  him  as 

that  which  was  made.  T.  C. In  the  com 

maud  of  God,  the  ark,  the  table,  the  candlestick, 
are  first  described,  because  they  are  of  the  most 
importance  ; and  the  tabernacle  is  built  for 
their  sake  ; but  naturally,  in  the  account  of  the  I 
preparation  and  construction,  the  building  must  1 

precede  the  furniture  thereof.  CrVrZ. The  1 

narrative  begins  with  the  tabernacle  itself,  which  I 
is  the  largest  piece  of  the  work.  But  we  may  1 
suppose  that  other  sets  of  workmen  were  en 
gaged  on  the  furniture,  the  court,  and  the  , 
priestly  dresses.  It  was  necessary  also  that  the 
tabernacle  should  be  ready  for  the  sacred  uten- 
sils as  soon  as  they  were  prepared.  M. 

Nothing  would  be  less  in  accordance  with  the  1 
natural  order  of  a history  written  at  a later  period 
than  this  double  account.  It  lias  been  repre- 
sented as  an  argument  for  a double  authorship, 
as  though  two  sets  of  documents  had  been  care- 
lessly or  surreptitiously  adopted  by  a compiler. 
It  is,  however,  fully  accounted  for  by  the  obvi- 
ous hypothesis  that  each  part  of  the  narrative 
was  written  at  the  time  and  on  the  occasion  to 
which  it  immediately  refers.  When  Moses  re- 
ceived these  instructions,  lie  wrote  a full  ac-  f 
count  of  them  for  the  information  of  the  people,  j 
When,  again,  Moses  had  executed  his  task,  it 
was  equally  appropriate,  and  doubtless  also  in 
accordance  with  the  habits  of  a people  keen 
and  jealous  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  I 
and  at  no  time  free  from  tendencies  to  sus- 
picion, that  he  should  give  a formal  account  of 
every  detail  in  its  execution  : a proof  to  such  as 
might  call  for  proof  that  all  their  precious  offer- 
ings had  been  devoted  to  the  purpose,  and  what 
was  of  far  more  importance,  that  the  Divine  in- 
structions had  been  completely  and  literally  I 
obeyed. 

In  form,  structure,  and  materials,  the  taber- 
nacle belongs  altogether  to  the  wilderness.  The 
wood  used  in  the  structure  is  found  there  in 
abundance.  The  skins  and  other  native  ma- 


terials belong  equally  to  the  locality.  One  ma- 
terial which  entered  largely  into  the  construe 
lion,  the  skin  nt*  the  taclmsch,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility derived  from  the  Bed  Sea.  The  metals, 
bronze,  silver,  and  gold,  were  those  which  the 
Israelites  knew  and  doubtless  brought  with 
them  from  Egypt.  It  is  also  certain  that  the 
arts  required  for  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  for  all  its  accessories,  were  precisely 
those  for  wllich  the  Egyptians  bad  been  remark- 
able for  ages,  and  such  as  artisans  who  had  lived 
under  the  inriueuce  of  Egyptian  civilization 
would  naturally  have  learned.  Cook. 

The  tabernacle  was  a portable  temple,  as  no 
other  kind  of  structure  would  have  suited  a 
nomad  people  ; and  among  a tent-dwelling 
people,  that  temple  would  naturally  be  a tent, 
or  a movable  fabric  of  wood.  Until  the  Israel 
ites  were  settled  in  the  land  of  promise,  their 
sacred  edifice  must  necessarily  be  such  as  they 
could  easily  take  to  pieces  and  transfer  from 
place  to  place.  It  was  intended  as  a habitation 
of  the  visible  symbol  of  Jehovah,  who  is  em- 
phatically designated  “ the  God  of  Israel.'’  . . . 
In  order  that  the  Hebrews  might  have  their  re- 
lation to  God  kept  constantly  before  their  eyes, 
the  Most  High,  as  their  King,  caused  a royal 
tent  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  encamp 
merit,  where  t lie  pavilions  of  all  kings  and 
chiefs  were  usually  erected,  and  to  be  fitted  up 
with  all  the  splendor  of  royalty,  as  a movable 
palace, 

The  tabernacle  possessed  the  twofold  c harac- 
ter of  a sanctuary,  or  place  of  worship,  and  of  a 
royal  palace  where  Jehovah  would  keep  the 
state  of  a court,  as  supreme  civil  magistrate  and 
King  of  Israel  ; from  whence  he  would  issue  bis 
laws  and  commandments  as  from  an  oracle,  and 
where  he  was  to  receive  the  homage  and  tribute 
of  his  subjects.  This  idea  of  the  tabernacle,  as 
in  part  that  of  a palace  for  a kin*/,  will  seem 
perfectly  clear  to  every  one  who  notes  carefully 
the  terms  in  which  this  building,  and  also  the 
temple,  are  spoken  of  and  referred  to  through 
out  the  Scriptures  ; and  we  doubt  not  it  is  a 
vh  w essential  to  the  right  understanding  of 
these  structures  and  the  things  which  belong 
to  them.  It  is  a view  also  which  is  held  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  who  carry  out  the.  analogy, 
and  regard  the  utensils  of  the  tabernacle  as  pul- 
are  furniture,  and  the  priests  as  its  ministers  of 
state  and  officers.  Bush. 

Names  of  the  Tabernacle. 

The  names  of  this  Tabernacle  are  full  of  sig- 
nificance ; it  is  called  the  “ House”  or  u Dwell- 
ing-place of  God,”  the  “Tent  of  meeting  or 
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assembly,”  as  the  place  where  God  himself  | 
dwells  among  his  people,  and  through  which  he 
enters  into  communion  with  them— “ the  Tent 
of  testimony’  ’ (Nu.  9 : 15),  as  the  place  where  the 
Law  was  kept-“the  Sanctuary,”  as  the  place 
which  belonged  exclusively  to  God,  the  Holy 
One,  being  severed  from  all  that  is  earthly,  hu- 
man, sinful.  The  place  where  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  revealed  himself,  and  entered  into  com- 
munication with  his  people,  consisted  of  two 
parts  : (1)  The  Holiest  of  all,  God’s  especial 
dwelling  place,  which,  both  in  this  tabernacle 
and  in  the  temple  afterward,  was  completely 
dark.  Into  this  the  high-priest  only,  on  the 
day  of  expiation,  might  enter,  veiled  in  a cloud 
of  incense.  (2)  The  Holy  place,  where  the  peo- 
ple, through  their  consecrated  mediators  and 
intercessors,  the  priests,  might  draw  near  to 
their  King.  Therefore  the  whole  people  is  rep 
resented,  if  righteous,  as  dwelling  on  the  holy 
hill  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  15  : 1 ; 
23  : G ; 27  : 4).  Gerl 

Most  commonly,  when  a single  name  is  used, 
it  is  that  which  answers  to  our  word  dwelling  or 
habitation.  Sometimes  we  find  the  more  definite 
term  house,  the  house  of  God,  or  the  Lord’s 
house,  or  lent.  The  dwelling  in  its  original 
form  was  a tent,  because  the  people  among 
whom  God  came  to  reside  and  hold  converse 
were  then  dwelling  in  tents,  and  bad  not  yet 
come  to  their  settled  habitation.  But  afterward 
this  tent  was  supplanted  by  the  temple  in  Je- 
rusalem, which  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
ceiled  houses  in  the  land  of  Israel  that  the  orig- 
inal tabernacle  held  to  the  tents  in  the  wilder- 
ness. And  coming,  ns  the  Temple  thus  did,  in 
the  room  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  holding  the 
same  relative  position,  it  was  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  Tent  of  God,  though  more  commonly 
it  received  the  appellation  of  the  house  of  God, 
or  his  habitation.  Besides  these  names,  certain 
descriptive  epithets  were  applied  to  the  taber- 
nacle. It  was  called  tbe  Tent  of  meeting,  for 
which  our  version  has  unhappily  substituted 
the  tent  of  the  congregation.  The  expression  is 
intended  to  designate  this  tent  or  dwelling  as 
the  place  in  which  God  was  to  meet  and  con- 
verse with  his  people  ; not,  as  is  too  commonly 
supposed,  the  place  where  the  children  of  Israel 
were  to  assemble,  and  in  which  they  had  a com- 
mon interest.  It  was  this  certainly  ; but  merely 
because  it  was  another  and  higher  thing— be- 
cause it  formed  for  all  of  them  the  one  point  of 
contact  and  channel  of  intercourse  between 
heaven  and  earth.  The  tabernacle  is  again  de- 
scribed as  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Testimony , or 
Tent  of  witness.  It  received  this  designation 


from  the  law  of  the  two  tables,  which  were 
placed  in  the  ark  or  chest  that  stood  in  the 
innermost  sanctuary.  These  tables  were  called 
“ the  Testimony,”  and  the  ark  which  contained 
them  “ the  Ark  of  the  Testimony,”  whence, 
also,  the  whole  tabernacle  was  called  the  taber- 
nacle or  tent  of  the  testimony.  For  God  dwells 
in  his  Law,  which  makes  known  what  he  him- 
self is,  and  on  what  terms  he  will  hold  fellow- 
ship with  men.*  P.  F. 

The  essential  significance  of  the  tabernacle 
may  be  inferred  from  the  names  customarily 
given  to  it.  1st.  Those  ^ hich,  like  house,  tent, 
abode f abode  of  the  testimony , convey  the  general 
1 idea  of  a place  of  Divine  residence  ; 2d.  Those 
which,  like  tent  of  assembly,  or  tent-house  of  as- 
sembly, express  the  idea  of  a meeting  place  for 
God  and  man  ; and  3d.  Those  which,  like  ,sy/?ic- 
luai'y,  draw  attention  to  holiness  as  an  attribute 
of  the  place  itself.  As  examples  of  the  first  class, 
Ex.  23  : 19  : 25  : 9 ; 26  : 36  ; 38  : 21  ; of  the 
second  class.  Ex.  27  : 21  ; 39  : 32  ; of  the  third 
class,  Ex.  25  : 8.  Now,  a house  where  God  wns 
or  was  supposed  to  be  must  be  a place  for  wor- 
ship, and  a place  for  Divine  worship  must  of 
necessity  be  holy  ground  ; thus  one  fundamental 
idea  lay  at  the  root  of  all  these  appellations — 
viz.,  that  the  tabernacle  was  a meeting-place 
between  Jehovah  and  his  covenant  people. 
There  Jehovah  was  to  be  thought  peculiarly 
present,  and  therefore  peculiarly  approachable. 
There  I will  meet,  is  the  Lord’s  declaration  to 
Moses  (Ex.  29  • 42,  43),  with  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  the  habitation  shall  be  sun cbjin l by  my  glory . 
And  I will  dwell  among  them,  and  will  be  their 
God.  Cave. 

Structure  and  Appearance. 

The  tabernacle  had  an  outer  and  an  inner 
\ compartment,  a Holy  and  a Most  Holy  Place, 

; or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  Sanctuary 
I and  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  innermost  coni 
part  went  was  the  smaller  in  coinpass,  but  the 
| more  perfect  in  its  proportions,  being  an  exact 
cube  of  ten  eubits,  the  length,  height,  and  breadth 
being  equal.  From  the  modes  of  thought  prev- 
alent in  ancient  times  respecting  number,  this 
; would  quite  readily  convey  the  idea  of  com- 
pleteness. The  cube  form  alone,  with  whatever 
number  associated,  might  have  suggested  this 
— as  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jerusalem  seen  in 
the  apocalyptic  vision,  where  attention  is  spe- 
i cially  called  to  the  circumstance  that  u the  length, 

| and  the  breadth,  and  the  height  were  equal 
| but  the  cube  being  formed  of  ten,  itself  a sym 
| bol  of  perfection,  would  naturally  serve  to 
strengthen  the  impression.  This  region  of 
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innermost  sacred  ness  and  perfection  was  sep- 
arated from  the  other  part  of  the  tabernacle  by 
a curtain  or  veil,  which  was  formed  of  the  same 
kind  of  material,  and  inwrought  with  the  same 
figures  as  the  curtain  which  formed  tho  interior 
of  the  roof,  and  probably  also  of  the  walls  of 
the  structure.  The  curtain  was  suspended  from 
four  pillars,  overlaid  with  gold.  Then  from 
this  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  was  a space  of 
twenty  cubits  in  length  by  ten  in  breadth  and 
height  — the  proportions,  though  larger,  being 
manifestly  less  perfect  ; while  also  the  curtain 
which  linng  over  the  doorway  or  entrance  was 
without  the  cherubic  figures  inwoven,  and  was 
suspended  by  golden  hooks  upon  five  pillars. 
Blit  there  was  a sacred  region  without,  as  well 
as  these  two  hallowed  compartments  within,  the 
tabernacle  ; an  outer  court,  surrounding  the 
tabernacle  on  every  side,  one  hundred  cubits 
long  and  fifty  cubits  broad,  enclosed  by  a screen 
of  linen. 

Looking  now  to  the  sfrurlure  and  appearance 
of  the  Tabernacle , we  might  certainly  expect  the 
following  characteristics  : that,  being  a tent  or 
movable  habitation,  it  would  be  constructed  in 
such  a manner  ns  to  present  somewhat  of  the 
general  aspect  of  such  tenements,  and  be  adapted 
for  removals  from  place  to  place  ; and  that, 
being  the  Tent  of  God,  it  would  be  fashioned 
within  and  without  so  as  to  manifest  the  pecul- 
iar sacredness  and  grandeur  of  its  destination. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  find  to  have  been  the 
case.  Like  tents  generally,  it  was  longer  than 
broad-  thirty  cubits  long  by  ten  broad  ; and 
while  on  three  of  the  sides  possessing  wooden 
walls,  which  assimilated  it  in  a measure  to  a 
house,  yet  these  were  composed  of  separate 
gilded  boards  or  planks,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  silver  sockets,  kept  together  by  means  of 
golden  rings,  through  which  transverse  bars 
were  passed,  and  hence  easily  taken  asunder 
when  a removal  was  made.  But  neither  within 
nor  without  must  the  wooden  walls  bo  seen, 
otherwise  the  appearance  of  a tent  would  not  be 
preserved.  Hence  a series  of  curtains  was  pro- 
vided, the  innermost  of  which  was  formed  of 
fine  linen  - ten  breadths,  five  of  which  were 
joined  together  to  make  each  one  curtain,  and 
the  two  curtains  were  again  united  together  by 
means  of  fifty  loops.  This  innermost  curtain 
or  covering  was  not  only  made  of  the  finest 
material,  but  was  also  variegated  with  diverse 
colors  and  cherubic  figures  inwrought.  Hence 
it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  tent  in  its 
interior  aspect,  consequently  not  merely  form- 
ing the  roof  (where  there  were  no  wooden 
boards),  but  also  attached  by  some  means  to  the 


pillars  so  as  to  hang  down  inside  to  near  tho 
lloor  of  tho  dwelling.  In  this  way,  at  least,  one 
can  more  easily  understand  why  it  should  bo 
called  simply  the  tabernacle  or  dwelling  (mhh 
han)  both  at  Ex.  ‘20  : 1,  where  the  direction  is 
given  for  making  the  curtains,  and  again  at 
verse  8,  where,  when  joined  together,  they  aro 
represented  as  forming  one  dwelling  (wishkan). 
Then  over  this  another  set  of  curtains,  made  of 
goats’  hair,  \vas  thrown,  certainly  forming  au 
external  covering,  and,  being  two  cubits  longer 
than  tho  other,  reaching  to  well-nigh  the  bottom 
of  the  boards.  To  this  day,  the  usual  texture  of 
Arabian  tents  is  of  goats’  hair  ; and  this  being 
the  tent  proper  as  to  its  external  aspect,  it  was 
designated  the  tent,  as  tho  other,  which  ap 
peared  from  within,  was  called  the  habitation 
or  dwelling.  And  above  both  these  sets  of  cur- 
tains a double  coating  of  skins  was  thrown,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  protection  from  tho 
elements. 

These  parts  and  properties,  or  things  some- 
what similar,  were  essential  to  this  sacred  erec- 
tion as  a tent  ; it  could  not  have  possessed  its 
tent-like  appearance  without  them,  or  been 
adapted  for  moving  from  place  to  place.  There- 
fore, to  seek  for  some  deeper  and  spiritual  rea- 
sons for  such  things  as  the  boards  and  bars,  the 
riiigs  and  staves,  tho  different  sorts  of  cover- 
ings, the  loops  and  taches,  etc.,  is  to  go  entirely 
into  tho  region  of  conjecture,  and  give  un- 
bounded scope  to  the  exercise  of  fancy.  A plain 
and  palpable  reason  existed  for  them  in  tho 
very  nature  and  design  of  tho  erection  ; and 
why  should  this  not  suffice?  But  other  things, 
again,  were  necessary,  on  account  of  the  taber- 
nacle being  not  simply  n.  tent,  but  the  tent  of 
the  Most  High  God,  for  purposes  of  fellowship 
between  him  and  his  people  — such  as  the  orna- 
mental work  on  the  tapestry,  the  division  of  tho 
tabernacle  into  more  than  ono  apartment,  and 
the  encompassing  it  with  a fore  court  by  means 
of  an  enclosure  of  fine  linen,  which  in  a manner 
proclaimed  to  the  approaching  worshippers, 
Prorul  profan } ! That  the  apartments  should 
have  consisted  of  no  more  than  an  outer  and 
| inner  sanctuary,  or  that  the  figures  wrought 
into  the  tapestry  should  have  been  precisely 
those  of  the  cherubim  — in  these  we  may  well 
feel  ourselves  justified  in  searching  for  some 
more  special  instruction  ; for  they  might  obvi- 
ously havo  been  ordered  otherwise,  and  were 
, doubtless  ordered  thus  for  important  purposes. 

I On  which  account,  both  characteristics  reappear 
! in  tho  temple  as  being  of  essential  and  abiding 
j significance.  P.  F. 

The  tabernacle  was  to  comprise  three  main 
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STRUCTURE  OF  T1IE  TABERNACLE,  ACCORDING  TO  J.  FERGUSSON. 


parts,  the  Tabernacle,  more  strictly  so-called,  j 
its  Tent,  and  its  Covering.  These  parts  are 
very  clearly  distinguished  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
they  are  confounded  in  many  places  of  the  Eng- 
lish version.  The  Tabernacle  itself  was  to  con- 
sist of  curtains  of  tine  linen  woven  with  colored 
figures  of  cherubim,  ami  a structure  of  boarrfs 
which  was  to  contain  the  Holy  Place  and  the 
Most  Holy  Place  ; the  Tent  was  to  be  a true 
tent  of  goats’  hair  cloth  to  contain  and  shelter 
the  tabernacle  : the  Covering  was  to  be  of  red 
nuns'  skins  and  taeliash  skins,  and  was  spread 
over  the  goats’  hair  tent  as  an  additional  pro- 
tection against  the  weather. 

1.  The  Tabernacle.  The  Hebrew  is  mishhtti 
— i/.,  dwelling-place.  When  it  denotes  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  definite  article.  The  materials  for  the 
Mjshkan  were  a great  cloth  of  woven  work  fig- 
ured, with  cherubim  measuring  forty  cubits  by 
twenty-eight  cubits,  and  a quadrangular  en- 
closure of  woo  1,  open  at  one  end,  ten  cubits  in 
height,  ten  cubits  in  width,  and  thirty  cubits  in 
length.  The  size  of  the  tabernacle  cloth  is  in- 
dicated beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by  the  num- 
ber and  dimensions  of  the  ten  breadths  (or 

“ curtains”)  of  which  it  consisted.  Clark'. 

It  was  a splendid  fabric  of  linen,  embroidered  I 
with  figures  of  cherubim,  in  bine,  purple,  and  i 
scarlet,  and  looped  together  by  golden  fasten-  1 
ings.  It  seems  probable  that  the  ends  of  this 
set  of  curtains  lning  down  within  the  tabernacle, 
forming  a sumptuous  tapestry.  P.  S. 

The  boards  were  set  upright,  each  of  them 
being  furnished  at  its  lower  extremity  with  two 
tenons  which  fitted  into  mortises  in  two  heavy 


bases  of  silver.  The  whole  of  these  bases  placed 
side  by  side  probably  formed  a continuous  wall 
plinth.  The  boards  were  furnished  with  rings 
or  loops  of  gold  so  fixed  as  to  form  row's,  when 
the  boards  were  set  up,  and  through  these  rings 
bars  w'ere  thrust.  The  veil  which  separated  the 
Most  Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  Place  was  sus 
pended  from  golden  hooks  attached  to  four  pil- 
lars overlaid  with  gold,  standing  upon  silver 
bases.  Clark’. 

The  front  of  the  sanctuary  was  closed  by  a 
hanging  of  fine  linen,  embroidered  in  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  supported  by  golden 
hooks,  on Jire  pillars  of  shittim  wood  overlaid 
with  gold,  and  standing  in  brass  sockets  ; and 
the  covering  of  goats’  hair  was  so  made  as  to  fall 
down  over  this  when  required.  P.  S. 

2.  The  Tent  is  described  as  consisting  of  a 
great  tent  cloth  of  goats’  hair,  which,  according 
to  the  number  and  dimensions  of  its  breadths, 
was  forty  four  cubits  by  thirty,  and  five  pillars 
oveilaid  with  gold  standing  on  bases  of  bronze, 
and  furnished  with  golden  hooks  from  which 
was  suspended  the  curtain  that  served  to  close 
the  entrance  of  the  Tent, 

3.  Of  the  Covering  of  rams’  skins  and  tachash 
skins,  nothing  whatever  is  said  except  as  regards 
the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed.  Mr. 
Fergusson  suggests  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
satisfactory  reconstruction  of  the  sanctuary  in 
all  its  main  particulars.  He  holds  that  what 
sheltered  the  Mishkan  was  actually  a tent  of 
ordinary  form,  such  as  common-sense  and  prac 
tical  experience  would  suggest  as  best  suited  for 
the  purpose. 

According  to  this  view,  the  five  pillars  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  tent  were  graduated  as  they 
would  naturally  he  at  the  entrance  of  any  large 
tent  of  the  best  fonn,  the  tallest  one  being  in 
the  middle  to  support  one  end  of  a ridge-pole. 
Clark. 

The  lloly  of  Holies  was  divided  from  the  Holy 
Place  by  a screen  of  four  pillars  suppoiting  cur- 
tains which  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass.  But 
in  the  entrance  there  were  jive  pillars  in  a similar 
space.  Now.  no  one  would  put  a pillar  in  the 
centre  of  an  entrance  without  a motive  ; but  the 
moment  a ridge  is  assumed  it  becomes  indis- 
pensable. By  the  hypothesis  here  adopted  the 
pillars  in  front  would,  like  everything  else,  be 
spaced  exactly  five  cubits  apart.  Die.  IS. 

The  descriptions  in  Exodus  appear  to  pass 
over  all  particulars  of  the  construction  except 
those  which  formed  visible  features  in  the 
fabric.  On  this  ground  we  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  there  was  not  only  a lidge  pole, 
but  a series  of  pillars  at  the  back  of  the  tent 
corresponding  in  height  with  those  at  the  front. 
Such  a ridge-pole,  which  must  have  been  sixty 
feet  in  length,  would  have  required  support, 
and  this  might  have  been  afforded,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usage  of  tent  architecture,  by  a 
plain  pole  in  the  middle  of  the  structure.  Over 
this  framing  of  woodwork  the  tent-cloth  of 
goats’  hair  was  strained  with  its  cords  and  tent 
pins  in  the  usual  way.  There  must  also  have 
been  a back-cloth  suspended  from  the  pillars 
at  the  back.  The  heads  of  the  pillars  appear  to 
have  been  united  by  connecting  rods  (in  our 
version  “ fillets”)  overlaid  with  gold. 

It  is  evident  that  the  relation  in  which  the  i 
measurement  of  the  tabernacle-clotli  stood  to  ' 
that  of  the  tent -cloth  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  place  of  each  of  them  in  the  structure,  j 
The  teut-elotli  is  said  to  have  extended  a cubit 
on  each  side  beyond  the  tabernacle-cloth,  and 
it  appears  to  have  extended  two  cubits  at  the 
back  and  front.  It  would  appear  then  that  the 
tent-cloth  was  laid  over  the  tabernacle-cloth  so 
as  to  allow  the  excess  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
former  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
s-iues  and  between  the  back  and  front.  We 
may  from  these  particulars  infer  that  the  taber- 
nacle-cloth served  as  a lining  to  the  other,  and 
that  they  were  both  extended  over  the  ridge- 
pole. In  this  way,  the  effect  would  have  been 
produced  of  an  ornamented  open  loof  extend- 
ing the  length  of  the  tent.  Mr.  Fergnsson  lias 
pointed  out  the  very  remarkable  consistency  of 
the  measurements  of  the  different  parts,  if  we 
accept  this  mode  of  putting  them  together.  lie 
assumes  the  angle  formed  by  the  roof  to  have 
been  a right  angle,  as  a reasonable  and  usual 


angle  for  such  a roof,  and  this  brings  the  on lj 
measurements  which  appear  at  fir-4  sight  to  bo 
abnormal  into  harmony  Every  measurement 
given  in  the  text  is  a multiple  of  five  cubits,  ex 
cept  the  width  of  the  tabernacle-cluth,  which 


twenty  eight  cubits,  and  the  length  of  the  tent- 
cloth,  which  is  forty-four  cubits.  Willi  a right 
angle  at  the  lidge,  each  side  of  the  slope  as 
shown  in  this  section  would  be  within  a frac- 
tion of  fourteen  cubits  (14. OS),  half  the  width  of 
the  tabernacle  cloth.  The  slope  is  here  earned 
just  live  cubits  beyond  the  wooden  walls  and  lo 
within  just  five  cubits  of  the  ground.  The  tent- 
ed dli  would  hang  down  in  a valance  on  each 
side,  one  cubit  in  depth.  If  we  allow  the  taber- 
nacle cloth,  according  to  this  arrangement,  to 
determine  the  length  of  the  lent  as  well  as  its 
width,  we  obtain  an  area  for  the  at  nurture  ol 
forty  cubits  by  twenty.  The  tent-cloth  would 
of  coarse  overhang  this  at  the  back  and  front 
by  tw'o  cubits  — that  is,  half  a breadth.  The 
wooden  structure  being  placed  within  the  tent, 
there  would  be  a space  all  round  it  of  five  cubits 
in  width.  Clark. 

The  tabernacle  seems  to  have  had  no  floor  hut 
the  naked  ground  a singular  contrast  to  its 
embroidered  curtains  and  golden  vessels.  It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  take  the  dust  of  the  earth 
fur  the  pavement  of  an  i{  earthly  sanctuary.” 
I>.  F. 

The  Inner  Veil  and  the  Outer  Screen. 

The  inner  shrine  or  recess  was  covered  by  a 
vat;  the  sanctuary  was  divided  from  the  com  t 
by  a screen.  By  both  the  people  were  admon- 
ished how  reverently  God's  majesty  must  be  re- 
garded, and  with  what  seriousness  holy  things 
are  to  he  engaged  in.  The  veil  intimated  to  the 
Israelites  that  the  spiritual  worship  of  God  was 
as  yet  enshrouded  in  a veil  ; and  thus  might 
extend  their  faith  to  their  promised  Messiah,  at 
whose  coming  the  truth  would  be  discovered 
and  laid  bare.  Wherefore,  when  Christ  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  ' ‘ the  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom” 
(Matt.  27  :fil),  and  an  end  w as  put  to  the  cere- 
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monies  of  the  Law,  because  God  then  presented 
Himself,  in  II is  living  and  express  image,  and 
the  perfect  reality  of  all  the  ceremonies  was 
manifested.  Xow.  therefore,  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  we  behold  * face  to  face”  what  was  then 
hhown  afar  otT  to  the  ancient  people  under 
coverings.  Cah\ 

There  was  the  outer  court  for  the  laity  ; there 
was  the  lloiy  place  for  the  priests  ; and  there 
was  the  Most  lbdv  place  into  which  the  high- 
priest  went,  not  without  blood,  once  a year. 
Hefore  the  Holy  id*  Holies  there  hung  a magnifi- 
cent curtain  or  veil  ; and  when  Jesus  said.  “ It 
is  finished  !”  this  veil,  which  was  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  afterward  in  the  temple,  was  rent  in 
twain,  signifying  that  from  that  time  all  Levitieal 
saeredness  was  gone  ; that  all  distinction  be- 
tween the  outer  and  the  inner  court,  the  holy 
of  holies  and  the  holy  place— all  was  gone. 
The  sacredness  nnsv  is  made  by  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  “ Wherever  two  or 
three  are  met  in  my  name, ” says  the  Saviour, 
“there  am  l in  the  midst  of  them” — lint  i , 
there  is  a true  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Cluist. 
Hut  while  the  ancient  economy  existed  this  dis- 
tinction was  kept  up,  and  ever  taught  and  im- 
pressed a great  and  precious  truth  that  Christ 
mnst  come  and  din  and  enter  into  tho  true  holy 
place,  before  there  could  be  access  from  grace 
to  glory,  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  court. 
J.  C. 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  says  (10  : 10,  20), 
“ Having  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a new  and  living  way, 
which  he  hath  conscciated  for  us,  through  the 
veil — that  is  to  say,  his  flesh,  let  us  draw  near.” 
Here  it  is  clear  that  the  veil  is  represented  as  in 
some  way  shadowing  forth  the  Jh'sh  or  body  of 
Christ.  A light  view  of  the  constitution  of 
Christ’s  person  as  God-Man  Mediator,  and  of 
the  prominent  place  which  he  holds  as  the  soul 
and  centre  and  substance  of  nearly  every  part  of 
the  typical  economy,  will  afford  a clew  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  As  tho  folds  of  the 
guiding  cloud  in  the  wilderness  enshrouded  the 
glory  of  Jehovah,  so  the  human  nature  or  body 
of  ClnUt,  while  lie  iahrmacled  on  earth,  served 
as  u kind  of  temporary  envelope  or  veil  of  the 
Divine  nature  which  dwelt  within.  It  was  only 
at  his  death,  when  his  “ body  was  broken”  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  that  this  intervening  cloud 
nr  m7  win  entirely  rent  and  done  away,  and  a 
way  thus  opened  for  the  free  manifestation  of 
his  glory  and  majesty  to  all  believers,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles.  As  the  veil  of  the  tabernacle 
was  to  tile  inner  abiding  glory  what  the  Saviour’s 
flesh  was  to  his  indwelling  Divinity,  it  was 


f ordered  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  veil  of 
I his  tlesh  was  rent  upon  the  cross,  the  corre- 
. spending  veil  of  the  temple  was  “ rent  in  twain 
from  the  lop  to  the  bottom,”  implying  that  a 
blessed  way  of  access  was  now  provided  into  the 
interior  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  of  which  the 
1 grand  characteristic  is,  that  it  is  to  have  “ the 
glory  of  God,”  and  from  thence  to  receive  its 
denomination,  “ Jehovah-Shummah,”  the  Lind 
is  i here . Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  priestly 
service  the  High  Piiest  himself,  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  altar,  all  found  their  substance  in 
Christ?  In  like  manner  may  the  veil  and  the 
inner  presence  both  point  also  to  him  ? Bush. 

Meaniwj  and  Design  of  the  Tabernacle . 

Its  immediate  object  and  design  was  the 
bringing  of  God  near  to  the  Israelites  in  his  true 
I character,  and  keeping  up  an  intercourse  be- 
’ tween  him  and  them.  It  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide, by  means  of  a local  habitation,  with  its 
! appropriate  services,  for  the  attainment  of  a 
livelier  apprehension  of  God’s  character,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a closer  and  more  assured 
fellowship  with  him.  So  also,  a visible  pattern 
of  Divine  things  was  required  to  help  out  in 
men’s  minds  the  imperfection  of  the  spiritual 
idea  ; a habitation  was  needed  for  the  more 
peculiar  manifestations  of  God’s  presence,  such 
as  could  be  scanned  and  measured  by  the  bod- 
ily eve,  and  by  serving  itself  of  which  the  eye 
of  t lie  mind  might  rise  to  a clearer  apprehen- 
sion  both  of  his  abiding  nearness  to  his  people, 
and  of  the  more  essential  attributes  of  his  char- 
* acter  and  glory.  P.  F. 

It  was  an  act  of  special  grace  that  Jehovah  — 
in  accord  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  seek  the  assistance  of  a visiblo 
holy  place  for  communing  with  God — should 
condescend  to  provide  a local  habitation  for 
himself  among  his  covenant  people.  As  this 
tabernacle  — and,  after  it,  the  temple— was  the 
great  contra!  idea  in  the  forms  of  worship  in 
Israel,  it  was  fit  that  it  be  constructed  out  of 
such  costly  materials  and  set  apart  by  special 
consecration.  It  was  the  grand  symbol  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It  was  to  be  the  one 
symbol  ; for  Jehovah  being  the  one  living  God, 

, and  condescending  to  exhibit  in  an  outward 
: and  material  form  the  tilings  concerning  his 
I character  and  glory,  it  was  needful  to  guard 
against  the  idea  of  a divided  personality,  to 
which  the  world  was  so  prone.  For  this  reason 
there  was  but  one  tabernacle  and  temple  as  a 
direct  testimony  against  the  idolatries  of  all 
countries,  under  which  every  neighborhood  had 
its  god,  and  every  hill  and  grove  its  separate 
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solemnities  of  worship.  The  true  worshippers 
must  come  to  the  one  place  where  he  who 
“ tilleth  heaven  ami  earth  with  his  presence, ” 
anil  “whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain/* condescended  to  meet  with  them.  And 
it  was  a remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  worship, 
that  as  any  one  who  presented  the  sacrifices  else- 
where which  were  appointed  for  his  house  was 
guilty  of  violating  the  order  of  his  kingdom,  so 
on  the  other  hand,  to  have  free  access  to  this 
chosen  residence  of  Deity  was  esteemed  so  high 
a privilege  that  to  be  debarred  from  it,  “ cut 
off  from  the  congregation  of  his  people,”  was  to 
be  regarded  as  the  extremest  penalty  for  sin. 
The  ideas  embodied  in  the  symbols  of  the  Old 
Testament  worship  are  in  the  New  Testsinieiit 
seen  embodied  in  great  and  abiding  realities. 
This  tabernacle  and  temple — earthly  houses 
made  glorious  by  the  indwelling  of  God  — are 
now  seen  to  be  types  of  the  great  fact  : “ God 
manifest  in  the  fiesli,”  when  “the  Word  was  j 
made  flesh,  amt  tabernacled  among  us,  and  we 
beheld  his  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.”  And  this  was  1 
but  the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  “ the 
great  mystery  of  Godliness.' * For  this  flesh  of 
Christ's  humanity  stood  us  the  representative 
of  all  flesh  as  redeemed,  and  in  him,  as  its  liv- 
ing head,  stands  the  whole  elect  humanity,  and 
in  him  finds  its  bond  of  connection  with  God 
and  a channel  of  real  and  Messed  fellowship 
with  heaven.  The  idea  symbolized  in  the  taber- 
nacle has  its  realization  not  merely  in  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ  personally,  but  in  the  incar 
nate  Christ  as  the  head  of  a redeemed  offspring. 
These  great  ideas  are  interwoven  with  ali  tin* 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  We  see  now 
the  force  of  Jesus'  saying,  “ Destroy  this  temple 
and  in  three  days  I will  raise  it  up,”  by  which 
he  evidently  means  that  his  body  bail  now  be- 
come what  the  temple  and  the  tabernacle  had 
hitherto  been,  and  that  the  great  idea  symbol- 
ized in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  was  actually 
embodied  in  His  Verson,  in  which  Godhead  had 
taken  up  its  dwelling  in  humanity  that  men 
might  draw  near  and  have  fellowship  with  it. 

S > his  body  was  raised  up  again  to  be  the  per- 
petual seat  and  centre  of  the  worship  of  the 
eternal  kingdom.  God  in  Christ  is  now  the 
conception  of  every  true  worshipper.  In  the 
great  ideas  of  the  apostles  of  the  New  Testament 
of  the  inhabitation  of  God  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  as  the  medium  of  intercourse  and  com- 
munion between  God  and  his  Church  —so  that 
the  Church  has  become  “ the  house  of  God,” 
his  habitation  through  the  spirit,  so  that  each 
believei  is  ” a temple  of  the  living  God, "“a 


1 temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost" — wo  find  the  true 
typical  sense  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  true  re- 
lation to  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  S.  It. 

Tit e Symbolism  and  Types  of  the  Tabernacle 

The  symbolism  of  the  tabernacle  was  signifi- 
cant of  truth  which  belonged  to  the  time  then 
present  ; its  types  were  significant  of  truth 
which  belonged  to  time  then  future,  to  the  times 
of  fulfilment.  By  its  symbols  the  tabernacle 
and  its  services  were  a sermon,  or  rather  a col 
lection  of  sermons  ; in  its  types,  a prophecy  or 
bundle  of  prophecies.  Inasmuch  as  we  live  in 
the  times  of  fulfilment,  the  typical  significance 
of  the  tabernacle  has  the  most  practical  value 
tor  us.  And  we  who  live  in  the  later  days  of 
the  great  year  of  the  Lord  are  better  able  than 
the  Jewish  fathers  themselves  to  recognize  the 
prophetic  aspect  of  the  old  and  ever  valuable 
s\  mbol.s  of  the  tabernacle.  They  could  under- 
stand the  symbolic  meaning  more  easily  than 
we,  but  we  can  understand  the  prophetic  mean- 
ing better  than  they.  J.  M.  G. 

The  Hebrews  belonged  to  an  age  in  which 
symbolism  was  everywhere  employed.  The 
nations  then,  as  the  recently-discovered  monu- 
ments attest,  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  all 
religious  truths  into  external  emblems.  That 
form,  therefore,  as  being  the  existing  and  recog- 
nized medium  for  the  communication  of  such 
things  at  the  lime,  was  employed  by  Jehovah, 
lie  chose  it  just  as,  in  giving  us  a revelation  of 
his  will,  lie  chose  language,  because  he  found  it 
already  in  use.  But  he  did  with  it  as  in  his 
revelation  he  has  done  with  human  language  — 
he  elevated  it  and  refined  it,  and  put  such  new 
significance  into  it,  that  men,  looking  at  it,  can 
see  as  marked  a difference  between  the  taber 
narle  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  temples  of  the 
heathen  as  there  is  between  the  Bible  and  the 
so-called  sacred  books  of  India  and  China.  The 
Hebrews  of  Moses’s  day  craved  something  ex- 
' tcrnal.  That  eager  desire  for  an  embodiment 
of  Deity  which  among  the  heathen  tried  to  sat. 

I isfy  itself  in  idolatry,  and  which  has  now  been 
met  for  all  men  in  the  Incarnation  of  God  in 
Christ,  was  as  strong  in  them  as  in  others 
Their  lapse  into  image-worship  at  the  very  b iso 
of  Sinai  proves  this  ; and,  therefore,  it  became 
necessary  to  give  them  an  outward  symbolism  , 

which  should  meet  the  craving  of  their  In  arts, 
and  yet  not  minister  to  materialism  because  it 
had  no  visible  representation  of  God.  Such  a> 
symbolism  was  set  before  them  in  the  taber 
nude.  It  was,  from  first  to  lust,  an  external 
emblem  of  spiritual  truth.  \V.  M.  T. 

Nothing  here  was  intended  as  a mere  erno- 
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merit  or  ceremony  ; till  was  symbol  and  type.  As 
symbol,  it  indicated  a present  truth  ; us  type, 
it  pointed  forward  (a  prophecy  by  deed)  to 
future  spiritual  realities,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  already  conveyed  to  the  worshipper  the 
first-fruits,  and  the  earnest  of  their  final  accom- 
plishment in  “ the  fulness  of  time.1’  All  pro- 
claimed the  same  spiritual  truth,  and  pointed 
forward  to  the  same  spiritual  reality— viz.,  God 
in  Christ  in  the  midst  of  his  Church.  The  tab 
ernacle  was  14  the  Tent  of  meeting”  where  God 
held  intercourse  with  his  people,  and  whence 
he  dispensed  blessing  unto  them.  The  priest- 
hood, culminating  in  the  high-priest,  was  the 
God  - appointed  mediatorial  agency  through 
which  God  was  approached  and  by  which  lie 
bestowed  his  gifts  ; the  sacrifices  were  the 
means  of  such  approach  to  God,  and  either  in- 
tended to  restore  fellowship  with  God  when  it 
had  been  dimmed  or  interrupted,  or  else  to  ex- 
press and  manifest  that  fellowship.  But  alike 
the  priesthood,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  altar 
pointed  to  the  person  and  the  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  So  far  as  the  tabernacle  itself  was 
concerned,  the  court  with  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  was  the  place  by  which  Israel  ap- 
proached God  ; the  Holy  Place  that  in  which 
they  held  communion  with  God  ; and  the  Most 
Holy  Place  that  in  which  the  Lord  himself  vis- 
ibly dwelt  among  them  in  the  Shechinah,  as 
the  cevenant-God,  his  presence  resting  on  the 
mercy-seat  which  covered  the  ark.  A.  E. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  tabernacle, 
and  after  it  the  temple,  was  intended  to  stand 
as  conveying  by  symbols  great  ideas  in  the 
scheme  of  redemption  to  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  we  find  it  interwoven  with  all  the 
ideas  and  language  of  the  Church  in  after  times. 
Yet  it  is  plainly  a mistake  to  attempt  to  find 
some  typical  or  allegorical  meaning  in  every 


separate  part  of  it — many  of  the  things  being 
ordered  for  convenience  as  in  every  othei  struc- 
ture. S.  K. No  one  acquainted  with  the  his- 

tory of  interpretation  can  doubt  that  vast  injury 
has  been  done  by  a fanciful  mode  of  explaining 
the  Old  Testament,  by  making  every  pin  and  pil- 
lar a type,  and  every  fact  in  its  history  an  alle- 
gory. Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  bring  the  sci- 
ence of  interpretation  into  contempt,  nothing 
more  dishonors  the  Bible  than  to  make  it  a 
hook  of  enigmas.  The  Bible  is  a book  of  sense. 

Barnes. -A  system  of  types,  extending  to 

minute  particulars,  and  to  bad  men  as  well  as 
to  good,  has  been  forced  into  the  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  detriment  of  ail 
sound  philology,  and  often  of  common-sense. 
Men  of  eminent  learning,  in  our  own  days,  have 
found  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  all  varieties  of  alle- 
gory and  hidden  sense,  so  that,  almost  literally, 
every  cord  has  cried  out  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
every  pin  from  its  limber  has  answered.  In 
fact,  every  text  distorted,  every  interpretation 
far-fetched  or  unnatural,  does  something  toward 
subverting  the  authority  of  the  entire  Scrip- 
tures, as  it  becomes  a sonree  of  doubt  and 
incredulity  which  extends  far  beyond  itself. 
B.  B.  E. 


The  close  connection  between  the  symbolic 
language  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  symbolism 
of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs  shows  that  the 
tabernacle  revelation  must  have  been  given  im- 
mediately after  the  exodus,  and  could  not  have 
come  through  more  likely  hands  than  his,  “ who 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians.” It  is,  in  fact,  an  evidence  of  date  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  use  of  Hellenistic  Greek  in 
the  New  Testament.  So  that  herein  we  have 
another  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  an- 
tiquity of  the  Pentateuch.  J.  M.  G. 


Section  122. 

FURNITURE  OF  THE  TABERNACLE  : ARK  AND  MERCY-SEAT ; TABLE  ; CANDLE. 
STICK;  ALTAR  OF  INCENSE;  (SILVER  TRUMPETS.) 

Exodus  25  : 10-40  ; 20  : 34,  35  ; 30  : 1-10  ; 37  : 1-28.  Nu.  8:1-4;  10  : 1-10. 

Ex.  25  10  An'd  they  shall  make  an  ark  of  acacia  wood  : two  cubits  and  a half  shall  be  the 
length  thereof,  and  a cubit  and  a half  the  breadth  thereof,  and  a cubit  and  a half  the  height 

11  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  within  and  without  shalt  thou  overlay  it, 

12  and  shalt  make  upon  it  a crown  of  gold  round  about.  And  thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold 
for  it,  and  put  them  in  the  four  feet  thereof  ; and  two  rings  shall  be  on  the  one  side  of  it,  and 

13  two  rings  on  the  other  side  of  it.  And  thou  shalt  make  staves  of  acacia  wood,  and  overlay 
l-i  them  with  gold.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  staves  into  the  rings  on  the  sides  of  the  ark,  to  hear 
15  the  ark  withal.  The  staves  shall  be  in  the  rings  of  the  ark  : they  shall  not  be  taken  from  it. 
IG  And  thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  which  I shall  give  thee.  And  thou  shalt  make 
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17  a mercy-seat  of  pure  gold  : two  cubits  and  a half  shall  he  the  length  thereof,  and  a cubit  and  a 

18  half  the  breadth  thereof.  And  thou  shall  make  two  cherubim  of  gold  ; of  beaten  work  shalt 

ID  thou  make  them,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy-seat.  And  make  one  cherub  at  the  one  end. 

and  one  cherub  at  the  other  end  : of  one  piece  with  the  mercy-seat  shall  ye  make  the  cher 

‘20  ubim  on  the  two  ends  thereof.  And  the  cherubim  shall  spread  out  their  wings  on  high,  rov 
ering  the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  with  their  faces  one  to  another  ; toward  the  merry-scut 

21  shall  the  faces  of  the  cherubim  be.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy-seat  above  upon  the  ink  ; 

22  and  in  the  ark  thou  shalt  put  the  testimony  that  1 shall  give  thee.  And  there  I will  meet  wnh 
thee,  and  I will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat,  from  between  the  two  cher- 
ubim which  are  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  of  all  things  which  I will  give  theo  in  com 
mandment  unto  the  children  of  Israel. 

23  And  thou  shalt  make  a table  of  acacia  wood  ; two  cubits  shall  he  the  length  thereof,  and  a 

24  cubit  the  breadth  thereof,  and  a cubit  and  a half  the  height  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  overlay 

25  it  with  pure  gold,  and  make  thereto  a crown  of  gold  round  about.  And  thou  shalt  make  unto 

it  a border  of  an  handbreadth  round  about,  and  thou  shalt  make  a golden  crown  to  the  border 

2d  thereof  round  about.  And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  four  rings  of  gold,  and  put  the  rings  in  the 

27  four  comers  that  are  on  the  four  feet  thereof.  Close  by  the  border  shall  the  rings  be,  for 

28  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  the  table.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  staves  of  acacia  wood,  and 

29  overlay  them  with  gold,  that  the  table  may  be  borne  with  them.  And  thou  shalt  make  the 

dishes  thereof,  and  the  spoons  thereof,  and  the  flagons  thereof,  and  the  bowls  thereof,  to 

30  pour  out  withal : of  pure  gold  shalt  thou  make  them.  And  thou  shalt  set  upon  the  table  shew- 
bread  before  me  alway. 

31  And  thou  shalt  make  a candlestick  of  pure  gold  : of  beaten  work  shall  the  candlestick  be 
made,  even  its  base,  and  its  shaft  ; its  cups,  its  knops,  and  its  flowers,  shall  be  of  one  piece 

32  with  it  : and  there  shall  be  six  branches  going  out  of  the  sides  thereof  ; three  branches  of  the 
candlestick  out  of  the  one  side  thereof,  and  three  branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  other 

33  side  thereof  : three  cups  made  like  almond  blossoms  in  one  branch,  a knop  and  a flower  ; and 
three  cups  made  like  almond-blossoms  in  the  other  branch,  a knop  and  a flower  : so  for  tho 

34  six  branches  going  out  of  the  candlestick  : and  in  the  candlestick  four  cups  made  like  almond- 

35  blossoms,  the  knops  thereof,  and  the  flowers  thereof  : and  a knop  under  two  branches  of  one 
piece  with  it,  and  a knop  under  two  branches  of  one  piece  with  it,  and  a knop  under  two 

36  branches  of  one  piece  with  it,  for  the  six  branches  going  out  of  the  candlestick.  Their  knops 
and  their  branches  shall  be  of  ono  piece  with  it  : the  whole  of  it  one  beaten  work  of  pure 

37  gold.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  lamps  thereof,  seven  : and  they  shall  light  the  lamps  thereof, 

38  to  give  light  over  against  it.  And  the  tongs  thereof,  and  the  snuffdishes  thereof,  shall  be  of 

39  pure  gold.  Of  a talent  of  pure  gold  shall  it  be  made,  with  all  these  vessels.  And  see  that 

40  thou  make  them  after  their  pattern,  which  hath  been  shewed  thee  in  the  mount. 

Nu.  * 1 And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  say  unto  him, 

2 When  thou  lightest  the  lamps,  the  seven  lamps  shall  give  light  in  front  of  the  candlestick. 

3 And  Aaron  did  so  ; he  lighted  the  lamps  thereof  so  as  to  give  light  in  front  of  the  candlestick, 

4 as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  this  was  the  work  of  the  candlestick,  beaten  work  of 
gold  ; unto  the  base  thereof,  au<l  unto  the  flowers  thereof,  it  was  beaten  work  : according  unto 
the  pattern  which  the  Lord  had  shewed  Moses,  so  he  made  the  candlestick. 

Ex.  20  34  And  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy-seat  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony  in  the  most 

35  holy  place.  And  thou  shalt  set  the  table  without  the  veil,  and  the  candlestick  over  against 
the  table  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  toward  the  south  ; and  thou  shalt  put  the  table  on  the 
north  side. 

30  1 And  thou  shalt  make  an  altar  to  burn  incense  upon  : of  acacia  wood  shalt  thou  make 

2 it.  A cubit  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  n cubit  the  breadth  thereof  ; fonrsquaie  shall  if 
he  : and  two  cubits  shall  be  the  height  thereof  : the  horns  thereof  shall  be  of  one  piece  with  it. 

3 And  tlion  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  t he  top  thereof,  and  the  sides  thereof  round  about, 

4 and  the  horns  thereof  ; and  tlinu  shalt  make  unto  it  a crown  of  gold  round  about.  And  tw.» 
golden  rings  shalt  thou  make  for  it  under  the  crown  thereof,  upon  the  two  ribs  thereof,  upon 
the  two  sides  of  it  shalt  thou  make  them  : and  the)*  shall  be  for  places  for  staves  to  bear  it 

5 withal.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  staves  of  acacia  wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold.  And 

6 tlmn  shalt  put  it  before  the  veil  that  is  by  the  ark  ot'  the  testimony,  before  the  mercy  seat  that 

7 is  over  the  testimony,  where  I will  meet  with  thee.  And  Aaron  shall  burn  thereon  incense  of 

8 sweet  spices  : every  morning,  when  he  dresseth  the  lamps,  he  shall,  burn  it.  And  when  Aaron 
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ligbteth  the  lamps  at  even,  he  shall  burn  it,  a perpetual  incense  before  the  Lord  throughout 

9 your  generations.  Ye  shall  offer  no  strange  incense  thereon,  nor  burnt  offering,  nor  meal 
10  offering  ; aiul  ye  shall  pour  no  drink  offering  thereon.  And  Aaron  shall  make  atonement 
upon  the  horns  of  it  once  in  the  year  : -with  the  blood  of  the  sin  otfenng  of  atonement  once  in 
the  year  shall  ho  make  atonement  for  it  throughout  your  generations  ; it  is  most  holy  unto  the 
Lord. 

Nu.  lO  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver;  of 

2 beaten  work  sbalt  tliou  make  them  : and  thou  shult  use  them  for  the  calling  of  the  congregu- 

3 t ion,  and  for  the  journeying  of  the  camps.  And  when  they  shall  blow  with  them,  all  the 

4 congregation  shall  gather  themselves  unto  tlieo  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  And  if 
they  blow  but  with  one,  then  the  princes,  the  heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel,  shall  gather 

o themselves  unto  thee.  And  when  ye  blow  an  alarm,  the  camps  that  lie  on  the  east  side  shall 

G take  their  journey.  And  when  ye  blow  an  alarm  the  second  time,  the  camps  that  lie  on  the 

7 south  side  shall  take  their  journey  : they  shall  blow  an  alarm  for  their  journeys,  but  when 

8 the  assembly  is  to  be  gathered  together,  ye  shall  blow,  hut  ye  shall  not  sound  an  alarm.  And 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests,  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets  ; and  they  shall  be  to  you  for  a 

9 statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations.  And  when  ye  go  to  war  in  your  land  against 
the  adversary  that  nppresseth  you,  then  ye  shall  sound  an  alarm  with  the  trumpets  ; and  ye 
shall  he  remembered  before  the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  saved  from  your  enemies. 

10  Also  in  the  day  of  your  gladness,  and  in  your  set  feasts,  and  in  the  beginnings  of  your 
months,  ye  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets  over  your  burnt  offerings,  and  over  the  sacrifices  of 
your  peace  offerings  ; and  they  shall  be  to  you  for  a memorial  before  your  God  : I am  the 
Lord  your  God. 

Ex.  '17  1-23.  Omitted  because  identical  in  its  corresponding  statements. 


INTERIOR  OF  TABERNACLE  : VEILS  REMOVED  ; CANDLESTICK,  TABLE,  ALTAR, 
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Having  established  his  covenant  God  will 
take  u))  his  abode  among  them  and  enter  into 
all  the  intercourse  of  sacred  fellowship  with 
them.  For  this  purpose  an  abode  is  prepared 
for  him  and  is  now  provided  with  the  needful 
furniture.  The  simple  idea  of  a home,  where 
God  dwells  with  his  redeemed  and  reconciled 
people,  is  the  generic  conception  of  the  taber- 
nacle. Yet  the  Vi  hole  service  of  the  sanctuary 
is  typical  of  the  higher  blessings  of  salvation, 
of  the  true  high  priest,  of  the  really  atoning 
sacrifice,  of  the  heaven  of  redemption,  and  of 
that  spiritual  fellowship  which  the  saints  will 
have  with  the  Lord  in  glory.  Hence  we  can 
understand  the  place  and  space  given  to  the 
tabernacle  in  this  book  of  the  exodus.  The 
tabernacle  expands  and  completes  what  was 
represented  in  brief  by  the  lamb  of  the  pass- 
over.  It  sots  'forth  the  blessings  which  flow 
from  reconciliation.  It  is  the  glorious  end  to 
which  all  the  preliminary  steps  of  the  deliver- 
ance and  the  covenant  lead.  31. Stephen 

and  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  are  our  best  ex- 
positors, that  the  Tabernacle,  the  Altar,  the 
Table,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  were  of  no  im- 
portance except  in  so  fur  as  they  referred  to  the 
heavenly  pattern,  of  which  they  were  the  shad- 
ows and  images.  Their  entire  utility,  and  even 
their  legitimate  use,  depended  on  the  truth 
which  they  represented.  Calc. 

'l'lie  ark  and  merev-seat.  the  table,  the  candle- 
stick,  and  the  altar  of  incense  comprise  the 
furniture  of  the  tabernacle.  The  silver  trum- 
pets were  kept  in  its  outer  compartment.  15. 

The  Ami  and  the  Mercy-seat  in  the  Most 
Holy  Place. 

Ei\  '2o  : 10-22  ; 37  : 1-9. 

Thongli  the  tabernacle,  as  a whole,  was  God’s 
house  or  dwelling-place  among  his  people,  yet 
the  innermost  of  its  two  apartments  alone  was 
appropriated  for  his  peculiar  place  of  abode— 
the  seat  and  throne  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  in 
that  hallowed  recess,  where  the  awful  symbol  of 
bis  presence  occasionally  appeared,  and  from 
which,  as  from  his  very  presence-chamber,  the 
high-priest  was  to  receive  t lie  communications 
of  his  grace  and  will,  to  bo  through  him  made 
known  to  others.  The  things  therefore  which 
belong  to  it  most  immediately  and  directly  re- 
spect God  : we  have  here  in  symbol  the  more 
special  revelation  of  what  God  himself  is  in  re- 
lation to  his  people.  The  apartment  itself  was 
a perfect  cube  of  ten  cubits,  thus  bearing  on  all 
its  dimensions  the  symbol  of  completeness-  an 
image  of  the  all-perfect  character  of  the  Being 
who  condescended  to  occupy  it  as  the  region  of 


I his  manifested  presence  and  glory.  The  ark  of 
| the  covenant  with  the  tables  of  the  testimony, 

| and  the  mercy-seat  with  the  two  cherubim  at 
each  end,  formed  originally  and  properly  its 
whole  furniture.  P.  F. 

2«->  : 10.  All  ark.  Aron  signifies  chest  or 
coffer.  It  is  used  particularly  to  designate  that 
I chest  or  coifer  in  which  tli3  testimnnif,  or  two 
tulles  of  the  covenant,  were  laid  up  ; on  the  top  of 
which  was  the  propltiab  ry  or  merry  seat,  and  at 
the  end  of  which  wore  the  darvbhn  of  gold,  be- 
tween whom  the  visible  sign  of  the  presence  of 
the  supreme  God  appeared  as  seated  upon  his 
throne.  The  ark  was  the  most  excellent  of  all 
the  holy  things  which  belonged  to  the  Mosaic 
economy  ; and  for  its  sake  the  tabernacle  and 
the  temple  were  lmilt.  It  was  considered  as 
1 conferring  a sanctity  wherever  it  was  fixed  (2 
Ch.  8 -.11  ; 2* Sam.  G : 12).  A.  C. 

The  special  mark  of  his  presence  within  the 
tent  was  to  be  the  ark  or  chest  containing  the 
Toil  Commandments  on  two  tables  of  stone, 
symbolizing  the  Divine  Law  of  holiness,  covered 
by  the  mercy-seat,  the  type  of  reconciliation. 
Tlie  significance  of  the  whole  sanctuary  may 
be  said  to  be  concentrated  in  the  tables  of  the 
Lavv,  and  the  mercy-seat.  The  other  holy 
tilings,  with  every  external  arrangement,  were 
[ subordinated  to  them.  And  hence  the  place  in 
I which  they  were  deposited  was  the  holy  of 
holies,  closely  shut  off  by  the  veil,  entered  by 
I no  one  but  the  high-priest,  and  by  him  only 

once  m the  year.  Clark.- The  two  tables,  on 

i which  are  traced  in  plain  and  literal  characters 
the  great  principles  of  eternal  rectitude,  are 
placed  here  not  as  an  object  of  worship,  but  as 
the basis  of  all  moral  dealing  in  the  intercourse 
between  God  and  man.  There  is  a significance 
in  the  very  order  in  which  the  portions  of  this 
! symbolical  structure  are  specified.  The  moral 
law  is  the  very  rentiv  of  the  whole  system  of 
moral  things  ; and  accordingly  this  is  first  de- 
fined and  located.  The  ark  in  which  it  is  to  he 
i deposited  is  the  first  article  provided  for  the 
house  of  God.  31. 

IO-SG.  It  appears  from  this  description  that 
the  ark  was  simply  a box  of  acacia  wood  about 
four  feet  in  length  by  two  in  breadth  and  depth, 
that  both  within  and  without  it  was  overlaid 
with  gold,  and  that  it  was  surrounded  with  a 
! crown  or  wreath  of  gold  toward  the  top.  It 
stood  oil  four  feet,  ami  was  borne,  when  moved 
from  place  to  place,  by  staves  pushed  through 
rings  fastened  in  such  a way  to  t lie  fm  t that,  as 
is  generally  inferred  from  1 Kings  8.  8,  the 
slaves  stretched  along  the  shorter  sides.  From 
i these  rings  the  staves  were  never  to  be  with- 
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drawn,  that  it  might  be  more  easily  kept  from 
being  touched  by  the  hand  of  man.  Milligan. 

11.  Make  upon  It  a crown  of  gold 
round  about.  Heh.  a golden  border  round 
about.  This  44  crown”  was  an  ornamental  cor- 
nice, which  went  round  the  top,  as  a kind  of 
enelosuie  serving  to  make  firm  the  propitiatory 
in  its  place,  and  called  a “ crown”  from  its  en- 
compassing the  whole  outer  extremities  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  ark.  The  term  is  only  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  the  rims  or  cnncns  of 
gold  made  round  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  and  the  altar  of  incense. 
Bush. 

The  Mercy-seat. 

17.  A mercy-scat.  The  plate  of  solid 
gold  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  ark  and  known  as 
the  kapporeth,  or  mercy. seat,  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a part  of  the  ark.  It  was  made  of 
pure  gold,  not,  like  the  ark,  of  acacia  wood 
overlaid  with  gold,  a circumstance  at  once  re- 
vealing to  us  its  great  importance.  Milligan. 

This  cover  of  reconciliation  (kapporeth) 

over  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  the  most  im- 
portant and  sacred  of  all  that  was  in  the  sanc- 
tuary- the  centre  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  more  prominent 
we  observe  this  to  be,  the  more  significant  ap- 
pears the  circumstance  that  in  his  chief  revela- 
tion of  himself  in  the  Old  Testament  God  ap- 
pears as  requiring  atonement  and  as  reconciled. 
Gerl. 

The  mercy  seat  is  never  mentioned  as  the  lid 
of  the  ark,  or  as  simply  designed  to  cover  and 
conceal  what  lay  within.  It  appears  as  occupy- 
ing a place  of  its  own,  though  connected  with 
the  ark  yet  by  no  means  a mere  appendage  to 
it  ; and  hence,  both  in  the  descriptions  and  the 
enumerations  given  of  the  holy  things  in  the 
tabernacle,  it  is  mentioned  separately.  It  some- 
times stands  more  prominently  out  than  the  ark 
itself,  as  peculiarly  that  for  which  the  most  holy 
place  was  set  apart;  as  in  Lev.  10  :2,  where 
this  place  is  described  by  its  being  “ within  the 
veil  before  the  mercy-sent,”  and  in  3 Ck. 
28:11,  where  it  is  simply  designated  “the 
house  of  t lie  kapporeth,”  or  mercy- seat.  It 
was  for  a covering,  but  only  in  the  sense  of 
atonement.  The  word  is  never  used  for  a cov- 
ering in  the  ordinary  sense  ; the  covering  ex- 
pressed by  it  is  covering  only  in  the  spiritual 
sense — atonement.  The  covering  required 
must  be  a propitiatory,  a place  on  which  the 
holy  eye  of  God  may  ever  see  the  blood  of  rec- 
onciliation ; and  the  most  holy  place,  as  des 
ignated  from  it  and  deriving  thence  its  most 
essential  characteristic,  might  fitly  be  called 


“ the  house  of  the  propitiatory, ” or  the  ‘‘atone- 
ment-house.” P.  F. 

The  mercy-seat  is  thus  the  place  where  sin  is 
coveied  or  forgiven,  the  place  on  which  atone- 
ment is  made  for  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  no  longer 
remembered  against  the  sinner.  In  conformity 
with  this,  on  the  great  Lay  of  Atonement,  that 
day  which  concentrated  in  itself  all  the  atone- 
ments of  the  year  in  their  highest  potency,  the 
mercy-seat,  though  the  very  throne  nt  God,  was 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  then 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation,  both 
priests  and  people.  It  proclaimed  that  notwith- 
standing the  Law's  accusing  and  condemning 
power  there  was  mercy  with  God  that  he  might 
be  feared,  and  plenteous  redemption  ; that, 
holy  himself  and  requiring  holiness  of  those 
who  would  be  in  covenant  with  him,  he  yet  was 
both  able  and  willing  to  redeem  Israel  from  all 
his  iniquities.  The  ark  and  the  mercy-seat,  in 
short,  were  an  utterance  of  the  Psalmist's  words, 
“ Justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation 
(rather,  the  foundation)  of  thy  throne  ; mercy 
and  truth  go  before  thy  face.”  Mdligan. 

The  two  tables  of  the  Law  were  placed  inside 
the  ark,  over  them  was  the  mercy-seat  and  the 
glory  between  the  cherubim,  to  show  that  in  the 
Gospel  the  Law  is  not  passed  away,  but  remains 
with  all  its  exactions  ; and  before  a single  soul 
can  get  to  heaven  it  must  have  a perfecL  right- 
eousness. It  is  just  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  on 
Sinai— as  it  was  in  Paradise-  that  without  a 
perfect  righteousness,  there  is  no  admission  into 
heaven.  This  law  remains  in  all  its  perfection 
now  just  as  it  subsisted  in  the  ark  then  ; only 
its  thunders  are  hushed,  its  lightnings  are  laid  ; 
it  is  no  more  an  enemy,  it  is  in  Christ  with  us  ; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  condemnation  from 
the  Law  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  ; for 
what  the  Law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  tlie  flesh,  God  hath  done  by  sending 
Jesus  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  to  be  the 
propitiatory  or  the  mercy  seat  for  us.  J.  C. 
In  him  God  reconciles  the  world  unto  him- 
self, not  imputing  unto  men  their  trespasses 
U is  blood  sprinkled  there— for  just  as  ho  is  at 
once  high-priest  and  victim,  he  is  at  once  mercy- 
seat  and  victim — procures  the  free  and  full  par- 
don of  all  sin  ; in  his  offering  made  once  for  all 
we  are  complete  ; the  throne  of  judgment  be- 
comes a throne  of  grace  ; and  no  longer  kept  at 
a distance  from  him  who  occupies  it,  we  are  ad- 
mitted to  a Divine  communion  with  him,  and 
he  speaks  with  us  “ as  a man  speuketh  unto  his 
friend."  All  this  takes  place  while  the  Law  is 
neither  concealed  nor  modified.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  magnified  and  made  honorable.  But 
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for  the  imperative  nature  of  its  demands  no 
mercy-seat  would  have  been  necessary  ; and 
that  mercy -seat,  not  covering  the  Law  hut  rest- 
ing upon  it,  tells  us  with  a voice  not  less  power- 
ful than  its  own  that  no  jot  or  tittle  of  it  shall 
pass  away  until  all  he  fulfilled.  Millnjnn . 

The  central  position  given  to  the  Law  dearly 
shows  that  while  one  cannot  draw  near  to  Clod 
except  through  mercy  which  forgives  t lie  trails 
gressiou  of  the  Law,  yet  he  may  and  must  come 
with  an  earnest  desire  and  purpose  to  keep  the 
Lawr.  He  may  come  w ithout  any  righteousness 
of  his  own,  but  not  without  “ hunger  and 
thirst"  after  righteousness,  not  without  that 
spirit  which  will  lead  lnm  to  put  the  Law  of 
God  in  the  most  sacred  place,  and  surround  it 
with  proofs  of  highest  appreciation.  Observe 
carefully  that  the  tables  of  stone  are  not  at  the 
threshold  ; they  are  in  the  inmost  shrine.  If 
they  had  been  at  the  threshold,  the  thought 
would  have  been  : “ keep  the  Law,  and  you  will 
have  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  God."  Put 
being  in  the  inmost  shrine,  the  thought  is  not, 
“ keep  the  Law  and  God  will  let  yon  in  ; ’ lmt. 
“ come  in  and  God  will  give  you  grace  to  keep 
the  Law.’’  Grace  first,  goodness  afterward,  al- 
ways. And  yet,  though  last  in  one  sense,  it  is 
first  in  another,  for  it  is  the  goal  toward  which 
every  step  of  the  worshipper  is  directed  ; and 
the  first  thing  a runner  must  do  is  to  fix  his  eye 
upon  the  goal.  Thus  the  Lawr  is  the  first  for 
the  eyes  and  the  last  for  the  feet  ; the  first  as 
an  object  of  desire,  the  last  as  an  object  of  at- 
tainment. Even  a sinner  may  make  a gold 
casket  and  a golden  crown  for  the  Law  (how 
many  are  theie,  for  instance,  that  can  crown 
w ith  their  admiration  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
who  are  very  far  from  keeping  it)  ; hut  if  he 
would  learn  to  keep  it  perfectly,  he  must  betake 
himself  to  the  mercy-seat  in  the  appointed  way, 
and  avail  himself  of  the  rich  provision  whieh 
God  has  for  him  in  his  house.  Thus  we  reach 
the  second  leading  thought  of  the  tabernacle 
revelation  : the  rich  provision  God  has  for  those 
who  come  before  him.  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness.  .T.  M.  <f. 

22.  Notice  another  feature  in  the  merev-seat. 
God  always  gave  answers  from  the  mercy-seat. 
Thus  we  read  (Nu.  7 : HP)  that  £t  Moses  heard 
the  voice,  of  one  speaking  unto  him  from  off  the 
mercy-sent  that  w as  upon  the  ark  of  testimony, 
from  between  the  two  cherubim  : and  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses.”  Here  then  wre  have  the 
mercy -seat,  the  place  from  which  God  speaks  to 
us,  wdiere  God  hears  us  speak  to  him  ; it  is  the 

place  where  (rod  still  speaks  to  ns.  J.  C. 

Respecting  this  seal  or  throne,  God  says  to 


j Moses  (verse  22),  “ There  wdll  I meet  with  thee, 
and  commune  with  thee  from  above  ilie  mercy- 
seat,  and  from  between  the  two  cherubim  which 
! are  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony.”  The  place 
| of  the  mercy -seat  beiug  intended  for  olal  com 
inmiieiitioii,  it  receives  a name  answerable  to 
this  in  1 Kings  G and  8 ami  in  2 Cli.  5, 
where  it  is  called  debir,  tcord-plat'r,  sjte<tkimj~ 
phte*',  oracle,  which  term  in  1 Kings  8 : G is 
plainly  put  iu  apposition  w ith  the  fatly  of  Indies, 
the  name  given  to  the  inner  apartment  of  the 
: sanctuary.  Bush. 

Tlie  Two  Cherubim  (verses  18  20). 

At  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy-seat,  and  rising 
as  it  were  out  of  it— a part  of  the  same  piece 
and  constantly  adhering  to  it— there  were  two 
cherubim,  made  of  beaten  gold,  with  out- 
stretched wings  overarching  the  mercy-seat, 
mid  looking  inward  toward  each  other  and  tow 
| ard  the  mercy -seat,  with  an  appearance  of  holy 
wonder  and  veneration.  That  forms  of  created 
brings  wore  made  to  surround  this  throne  of 
Deity,  and  impart  to  it  an  appearance  of  be- 
| coming  grandeur  and  majesty-- this  whs  simply 
| an  outward  embodiment  of  the  fact  that  God 
ever  makes  himself  known  as  the  God  of  the 
living,  of  whom  not  only  have  countless  myriads 
been  formed  by  his  hand,  but  attendant  hosts 
also  continually  minister  around  him  and  cele- 
brate his  praise.  And  that  tbe  particular  forms 
here  used  were  compound  figures,  representa- 
tions of  ideal  beings,  and  beings  whose  com- 
ponent parts  consisted  of  the  highest  kinds  of 
life  on  earth  in  its  different  spheres -man  first 
and  chiefly,  and  with  him  the  ox,  the  lion,  and 
the  eagle — this,  again,  denoted  that  the  forms 
and  manifestations  of  creature-life,  among  whom 
and  for  whom  God  there  revealed  himself,  were 
not  of  heaven,  but  of  earth.  Primarily  and 
i chiefly  they  had  to  do  with  man,  who,  when 
the  work  of  redemption  is  complete  and  he  is 
fitted  to  dwell  in  the  most  excellent  glory  of  the 
Divine  presence,  shall  be  invested  with  the 
properties  of  what  is  to  him  now  but  an  ideal 
perfection,  be  made  possessor  of  a yet  higher 
nature,  and  stand  in  yet  nearer  fellowship  with 
God  than  he  did  in  the  paradise  that  was  lost, 
lint  these  new’  hopes  of  fallen  humanity  all 
centre  in  the  work  of  reconciliation  and  love 
shadowed  forth  npon  the  mercy-seat  : thither 
therefore  must  the  faces  of  these  ideal  heirs  of 
| salvation  ever  look,  and  with  outstretched  wing 
1 hang  around  the  glorious  scene,  as  in  wondering 
expectation  of  the  things  now  proceeding  in 
| connection  with  it  and  hereafter  to  be  revealed. 

I So  that  God  sitting  between  the  cherubim  is 
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God  revealing  himself  as  on  a throne  of  grace, 
in  mingled  majesty  and  love,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  fallen  family  on  earth,  and  their  final  ele- 
vation to  the  highest  legion  of  life  and  blessed- 
ness and  glory.  This  explanation  applies  sub- 
stantially to  the  curtains,  which  appear  to  have 
formed  the  whole  interior  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
which  were  throughout  inwrought  with  figures 
of  cherubim.  Not  the  throne  merely,  but  the 
entire  dwelling  of  God,  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  representatives  of  redeemed  and  glorified 
humanity.  1\  T.  (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  201.) 

In  the  ornamented  ark,  with  its  golden 
mercy-seat  and  overshadowing  golden  cherubim, 
what  a fund  of  mysterious  allusion  ! In  the 
holy  of  holies  the  Almighty  hud  his  audience- 
chamber,  and  this  plate  of  gold  was  his  throne. 
Over  it  hovered  the  shechinah,  the  visible  sym- 
bol of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  times  of  its 
revelation  ; when  blood  was  sprinkled  before  it, 
it  was  sprinkled,  as  it  were,  before  the  very 
eyes  of  God.  That  throne,  too,  was  established 
in  righteousness  : for  the  Decalogue  was  its 
foundation.  Cave. 

The  articles  now  described  formed  properly 
the  whole  furniture  of  the  most  holy  place,  being 
all  that  was  required  to  give  a suitable  repre- 
sentation of  the  character  and  purposes  of  God 
in  relation  to  bis  people.  But  three  other  things 
were  afterward  added,  and  placed,  as  it  is  said, 
before  the  Lord,  or  before  the  testimony — the 
pot  of  manna,  tlio  rod  of  Aaron,  and  the  entire 
book  of  the  Law.  These  were  all  lodged  there 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  as  in  a safe 
and  appropriate  depository —lodged  partly  as 
memorials  of  the  past,  and  partly  as  signs  and 
witnesses  for  the  future.  P.  F. 

After  the  Israelites  had  passed  the  Jordan, 
the  ark  genemlly  occupied  its  proper  place  in 
the  tabernacle,  and  was  afterward  placed  in  the 
temple  built  by  .Solomon.  It  seems  that  the 
ark,  with  the  other  precious  tilings  of  the  tem 
pie,  became  the  spoil  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
was  taken  to  Babylon  ; and  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  restored  at  the  end  ot'  tho  captivity, 
or  that  any  new  one  was  made.  What  became 
of  the  ark  after  the  captivity  cannot  be  ascer 
tained.  The  Talmud  and  some  of  the  Jewish 
writers  confess  that  the  want  of  the  ark  was 
one  of  the  points  in  which  the  second  temple 
was  inferior  to  that  of  Solomon  : to  which  we 
may  add  that  neither  Kzra,  Nehemiah,  the  Mac- 
cabees, nor  Josephus  mention  the  ark  as  extant 
in  the  second  temple,  and  the  last  authority  ex- 
pressly says  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  sanc- 
tuary when  the  temple  was  taken  by  Titus. 
Bush . 


The  Table  of  Shew  bbead. 

Terse*  23-30. 

The  Table  of  Shew  bread  was  an  oblong  table, 
2 cubits  long,  1 broad,  and  H high.  It  was  of 
shittim  wood,  covered  with  gold,  and  finished, 
like  the  altar,  with  a golden  rim,  and  four  rings 
and  staves.  It  was  furnished  with  dishes, 
spoons,  covers,  and  bowls  of  pure  gold.  It 
stood  on  the  north,  or  right  side  of  the  altar  of 
incense.  Upon  this  table  were  placed  twelve 
cakes  of  fine  flour,  in  two  rows  of  six  each,  with 

frankincense  upon  each  row.  P.  S. Its  dishes 

were  bread-plates,  of  which  two  were  placed  on 
the  table,  containing  six  cakes  each.  Its  bowls 
were  smaller  vessels  for  holding  pure  frankin- 
cense, which  were  placed  upon  the  two  piles  of 
cakes.  Its  flagons  were  large  cans  or  decanters, 
in  which  a supply  of  wine  was  kept  for  pouring 
into  the  cups  or  smaller  vessels  used  for  making 
libations  or  drink  offerings.  The  dishes  were 
constantly  replenished  with  bread,  and  tho 
flagons  and  cups  filled  with  wine,  which  was 
the  drink-offering  accompanying  every  sacri 
flee.  Bread  and  wine  are  the  bloodless  feast 
after  the  sacrifice,  and  are  emblematical  of  all 
the  blessings  of  those  who  are  pardoned  and  ac- 
cepted as  righteous  through  the  atoning  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  propitiation.  M. 

The  striking  name  of  the  shew  bread  or  face 
bread  was  derived  from  the  command,  “ Thou 
shalt  lay  upon  the  table  face  bread  before  my 

face  continualh*/’  Cave. On  the  retnrn  of 

every  Sabbath  morning  the  old  materials  were 
to  be  withdrawn  and  a new  supply  furnished. 
For  the  peculiar  designation  “ bread  of  pres- 
ence” n special  reason  can  easily  be  discovered 
— viz.,  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  supposing 
that  this,  like  other  bread,  was  for  being  eaten  ; 
to  instruct  them  that  it  was  for  being  looked  on 
with  complacency  by  the  holy  and  ever-wateh- 
ful  eye  of  God.  They  would  thus  rise  more 
easily  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  use.  from 
the  symbol  to  the  reality.  Tho  bread  was,  in- 
deed,. eaten  by  the  officiating  priests  each  Sab- 
bath ; but  only  after  having  been  removed  from 
the  table,  and  simply  because  being  matt  holy 
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it  might  not  bo  turned  to  a profane  use,  luit 
must  be  consumed  by  (toil's  representatives  in 
his  own  house.  As  connected  with  the  table  its 
design  was  served  by  being  exhibited  and  seen, 
for  the  well-pleased  satisfaction  and  favorable 
regard  of  n righteous  God  ; so  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a titter  designation  than  the  one 
given  to  it,  of  shew  bread  or  bread  of  presence. 
In  Lev.  24  : 8 we  learn  that  this  bread  was  laid 
upon  the  table  as  “ an  offering  from  tho  chil 
dren  of  Israel  by  a perpetual  covenant  a por- 
tion, therefore,  of  their  substance,  and  eonse 
crated  to  the  honor  of  (tod.  It  was,  conse- 
quently, a kind  of  sacrifice  ; and  as  the  altar  of 
God  was  in  a sense  his  table,  so  this  table  of  bis 
in  turn  possessed  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an 
altar  : the  provision  laid  on  it  had  the  character 
of  an  offering.  Hence,  also,  there  was  placed 
upon  the  top  of  each  of  the  two  rows  a vessel 
with  pure  frankincense,  which  was  manifestly 
designed  to  connect  the  offering  on  the  table 
with  the  offering  on  the  altar  of  incense.  Now, 
the  offering  of  incense  was  simply  an  embodied 
prayer  ; and  the  placing  of  a vessel  of  incense 
upon  this  bread  was  like  sending  it  up  to  God 
on  the  wings  of  devotion.  It  implied  that  the 
spiritual  offering  symbolized  by  the  bread  was 
to  be  ever  presented  with  supplication,  and  only 
when  so  presented  could  it  meet  with  the  favor 
and  blessing  of  heaven.  Thus  hallowed  and 
thus  p resen  ted,  the  bread  became  a most  sacred 
thing,  and  could  only  be  eaten  by  tho  priests  in 
the  sanctuary  : “ for  it  is  most  holy  (a  holy  of 
holies)  unto  him,  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord, 
made  by  fire  by  a perpetual  statute.''  F.  F. 

These  types  represented  under  the  Old  Cove- 
nant the  same  truths  which  are  set  forth  by  the 
saerament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  under  the  New. 
In  both  eases  we  have  a table,  not  an  altar ; for 
in  the  tabernacle  the  altar  was  distinct,  and  in 
the  Christian  Church  it  is  superseded,  ns  the 
one  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  been  offered  once  for 
all.  In  the  tabernacle,  moreover,  as  in  tho 
Church,  it  was  the  Lord's  Table.  Both  tables 
are  supplied  with  the  same  simple  elements  of 
necessary  food,  bread  and  wine,  with  the  same 
reference  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
though  this  was  still  a mystery  under  the  Old 
Covenant.  Nor  does  the  parallel  fail  in  the 
point  that  the  shew- bread  might  only  be  eaten 
by  the  priests  ; for  now  the  people  of  Christ  are 

all  priests  to  him.  P.  S. God  is  a good 

llonsebolder,  that  always  keeps  a plentiful  table. 
Ts  the  world  his  tabernacle?  His  Providence 
in  it  spreads  a table  for  all  the  creatures  ; he 
provides  food  for  all  flesh.  Is  the  Church  his 
tabernaele  ? His  grace  in  it  spreads  a table  for 


all  believers,  furnished  with  the  bread  of  life. 
But  observe  how  much  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel  exceeds  that  of  the  Law.  Though  here 
was  a table  furnished  it  was  only  with  shnr 
bread , bread  to  be  looked  upon  while  it  was  on 
this  table,  and  afterward  only  to  be  fed  upon  by 
the  priests  : but  to  the  table  which  Christ  lias 
spread  in  the  New  Covenant  all  real  Christians 
are  invited  guests  ; and  to  them  it  is  said,  Eat, 
0 friends  ; drink , 0 beloved  / H. 


The  Candlestick  of  Puke  Gold. 

Ferses  3139. 

The  Golden  Candlestick  was  placed  on  the  left 
or  south  side  of  the  altar  of  incense.  It  was 
made  of  pure  beaten  gold.  It  had  an  upright 
stein,  from  which  branched  out  three  pairs  of 
arms,  each  pair  forming  a semicircle,  and  their 
tops  coming  to  the  same  level  as  the  top  of  the 
stem,  so  as  to  form  with  it  supports  for  seven 
lamps.  It  was  relieved  by  ornamental  knobs 
and  flowers  along  the  branches  and  at  their 
junction  with  the  stem.  There  were  oil-vessels 
and  lamp-tongs,  or  snuffers,  for  trimming  the 
seven  lamps,  and  dishes  for  carrying  away  tho 
snuff  ; an  office  performed  by  the  priest  when 
he  went  into  the  sanetuary  every  morning  to 
offer  incense.  All  these  utensils  were  of  pure 
gold.  The  lamps  were  lighted  at  the  time  of 
the  evening  oblation.  They  are  directed  to  he 
I kept  burning  perpetually  ; but  from  their  being 
lighted  in  the  evening,  this  seems  to  mean  only 
during  the  night.  In  the  house  of  Jehovah,  the 
candlestick  symbolized  the  spiritual  Vujht  of  life, 
whieh  be  gives  to  bis  servants  with  the  iron  Is 
by  which  they  live.  Tn  the  vision  of  the  heav 
enly  temple  in  the  apocalypse,  the  seven  lights 
1 of  the  sanetuary  before  the  holiest  of  all  are 
identified  with  “ the  seven  spirits  tliat  are  before 
the  throne  of  God.”  the  one  perfect  Spirit. 

I\  S. That  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  the  ful 

ness  alike  of  what  he  is  and  of  what  he  bestows. 
So  when  John  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake 
with  him,  “ being  turned  he  saw  seven  golden 
candlesticks,”  and  an  explanation  was  given  in 
the  words,  “ the  seven  candlesticks  which  thou 
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sawest  are  the  seven  churches.”  Thus  we  have  | 
\n  the  apocalvps  i a twofold  application  of  the  ; 
emblem  before  us  - to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  the 
Church.  ...  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  candlestick  was  to  be  fashioned  after  the 
form  of  a tree,  and  that  tree  the  almond.  The 
almond  tree  is  the  first  tree  to  awaken  from  the 
sleep  of  winter  and  to  send  forth  its  leaves  and 
buds  in  spring,  a circumstance  indeed  from 
which  it  received  its  name  in  Hebrew  ; and 
none,  therefore,  could  be  better  fitted  to  express 
the  vigor  and  activity  of  that  life  which  “ has- 
tens*’ to  shed  abroad  the  light  represented  by  the 
light  of  the  golden  candlestick.  Milligan. 

The  candlestick  was  covered  with  golden  flow- 
ers  and  golden  fruit.  This  intimated  that  God’s 
people  were  to  be  a Jlncer-ileclced,  fruit  bearing 
people.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  beauti- 
fying graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fitly  represented 
by  floweis,  and  by  the  substantial  fruits  of  holy 
living.  It.  Newton. 

Light , in  its  most  genuine  usage  as  a symbol,  , 
stands  for  knowledge,  or  rather  that  kind  of 
surred  intelligence  or  moral  illumination  which  has  j 
for  its  object  the  things  of  God , and  for  its  author  ' 
the  Ilohf  Spirit , the  great  fountain  of  all  spiritual 

light . Rush. The  pure  oil  olive  that  fed  the 

lamps  is  indisputably  a type  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  burning  of  the  lamp  represents  that  Divine, 
infinite,  pure  energy  and  ardor  wherein  the  | 
Holy  Spirit  consists.  The  light  of  the  lamps 
filling  the  tabernacle  with  light  represents  the 
blessed  communication  and  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  replenishing  the  Church  with  the 
light  of  Divine  knowledge  in  opposition  to  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  delusion,  with  the 
light  of  holiness  in  opposition  to  the  darkness 
of  sm,  and  with  the  light  of  comfort  and  joy  in 
opposition  to  the  darkness  of  sorrow  and  mis- 
ery. Edwards. 

The  Prophet  Zechariali  represents  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Spirit’s  gracious  working  and  victori- 
ous energy  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  under  the 
image  of  two  olive-trees  pouring  oil  into  the  , 
g >lden  candlestick —the  Church  being  mani- 
festly imaged  in  the  candlestick,  and  the  Spirit’s 
assisting  grace  iu  the  perpetual  current  of  oil  1 
with  which  it  was  supplied.  Clearly,  therefore,  ! 
what  we  see  in  the  candlestick  of  the  tabernacle 
is  tlm  Church’s  relation  to  God  as  the  possessor  1 
and  reflector  of  the  holy  light  that  is  in  him, 
which  she  is  privileged  to  receive,  and  bound 
again  to  give  forth  to  others,  so  that  where  she 
is  there  must  be  no  darkness,  even  though  all 
around  should  be  enveloped  in  the  shades  of 
night.  It  is  her  high  distinction  to  dwell  in  a 
region  of  light,  and  to  act  under  God  as  the  \ 


bountiful  dispenser  of  its  grace  and  truth. 
P.  F. 

Nil,  S : 1-J.  These  verses  enjoin  the  aetual 
lighting  of  the  lamps  on  the  golden  candlestick. 
This  was  to  be  done  to  set  forth  symbolically 
the  peculiar  presence  which  God  actually  estab 

lisbed  among  bis  people.  Espin. In  the 

lamps  on  this  candlestick  Aaron  was  ordered  to 
burn  pure  olive  oil  ; but  only,  it  would  seem, 
during  the  night.  For  in  Ex.  ‘27  : 21  he  is  com- 
manded to  cause  the  lamps  to  born  “ from  even- 
ing to  morning  before  the  Lord  and  in  ch. 
30  : 7,  8,  his  “ dressing  the  lamps  in  the  morn- 
ing” is  set  in  opposition  to  his  “ lighting  them 
in  the  evening.”  The  same  order  is  again  re- 
peated in  Lev  24  : 3.  And  in  accordance  with 
this  we  read  in  I Sam.  3 : 3 of  the  Lord's  ap- 
pearing to  Samuel  “ before  the  lamp  of  God 
went  ont  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord” — which 
ean  only  mean  early  in  the  morning,  before 
sunrise.  P.  F. 


Ec.  30  : 1-10. 

Within  the  tabernacle,  in  the  holy  place , and 
immediately  before  the  veil  which  concealed  the 
most  holy,  was  placed  the  Altar  of  Incense . It 
was  one  cubit  both  in  length  and  breadth  and 
two  cubits  in  height,  and  like  all  other  altars 
had  horns.  It  was  made  of  shittim  wood,  and 
wholly  overlaid  with  gold,  and  there  was  a 
golden  wreath  around  the  top,  and  golden  rings 
at  the  sides  “ for  the  staves  to  bear  it  withal.” 
On  this  altar  Aaron  was  to  burn  incense  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening,  when  he  dressed 
the  lamps.  The  incense  was  of  a peculiar  mix 
tnre  and  preparation,  consisting  ehietiy  of  fra- 
grant spices.  At  ch.  39:38  it  is  called  the 
“ golden”  altar,  because  it  w*as  overlaid  with 
gold  ; and  the  “ inner”  altar,  because  it  was 
within  the  sanctuary.  C.  G.  P>. 

The  altar  of  incense  stood  in  a much  closer 
relation  to  the  holy  of  holies  than  either  the 
golden  eandlestiek  or  the  table  with  the  shew- 
bread.  It  was  placed  “ before  the  veil  that  is  by 
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the  ark  of  the  testimony,  before  the  mercy-seat 
that  is  over  the  testimony,' ‘ language  not  used 
in  regard  to  any  other  part  of  the  turn  it  ure  of 
the  holy  place  ; and  both  in  the  visions  of 
Isaiah  and  of  John  an  altar  which  can  hardly 
be  any  other  than  the  altar  of  incense — which 
in  John  indeed  certainty  is  so— has  its  place  as- 
signed to  it  in  heaven,  “ before  the  throne/' 
and  “before  God.”  Although,  therefore,  the 
altar  of  incense  stood  outside  the  second  veil,  it 
is  in  thought  at  least  fully  as  much  within  it  as 
without  it.  Milligan. 

The  incense  was  offered  every  morning  and 
evening,  at  first  by  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and 
afterward  by  the  priests  officiating  in  weekly 
course,  and  by  the  high-priest  on  great  occa- 
sions. The  priest  took  some  of  the  sacred  fire 
off'  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  his  censer,  and 
threw  the  incense  upon  it  : then,  entering  the 
holy  place,  he  emptied  the  censer  upon  the  altar, 
prayed,  and  performed  the  other  duties  of  his 
office.  Meanwhile  the  people  prayed  outside  ; 
and  thus  was  typified  the  intercession  of  Christ 
in  heaven,  making  his  people's  prayers  on  earth 
acceptable.  P.  S. 

Incense  is  an  emblem  of  prayer  ; because  as 
incense  when  kindled  sends  its  smoke  upward, 
so  true  prayer  always  mounts  to  God's  ear  ; and 
because  as  incense  is  fragrant,  so  true  prayer  is 
always  acceptable  to  God  ; and  again  because  as 
incense  needs  fire  to  kindle  it,  so  true  prayer 
cannot  be  kindled  upon  the  heart's  altar  except 
D y the  power  of  God's  Spirit,  who  at  Pentecost 
came  down  in  the  shape  of  tongues  of  fire.  So 
the  Psalmist  cries,  “ Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth 
before  thee  as  ineense  ; and  the  lifting  lip  of 
my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice."  The  in- 
eense altar,  then,  was  a figure  of  those  prayers 
which  are  ever  ascending  to  God  from  his  true 

Church.  E.  M.  G. All  reconciliation  with 

God  by  means  of  sacrifice,  all  light  of  knowl- 
edge, all  surrender  of  the  earthly  active  life  to 
the  Lord,  would  still  leave  a sensible  void  in 
the  life  and  service  of  the  people  of  God,  with- 
out the  incense  of  prayer  rising  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary— out  of  the  hearts  of  the  congregation  of 
God.  While  the  priest  offered  the  sacrifice  of 
incense  in  the  sanctuary,  the  smoke  ascended 
toward  heaven  through  the  curtain  (as  there  was 
no  opening)  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who 
were  praying  in  the  fore-court.  Its  ascent  was 
both  an  exhortation  to  them  to  pray,  and  an  as 
surance  their  prayers  would  he  heard.  G*rl. 

The  lamps  were  dressed  or  lighted  at  the  same 
time  that  the  ineense  was  burned,  to  teach  us 
that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  (which  are 
our  light  and  lamp)  is  a part  of  our  daily  work, 
20 
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1 and  should  ordinarily  accompany  our  prayers 
and  praises.  When  we  speak  to  God  we  must 
hear  what  God  says  to  us,  and  thus  the  com 
mnnion  is  complete.  The  devotions  of  saneti 
tied  souls  are  well-pleasing  to  God,  of  a sweet- 
smelling  savor  ; the  prayers  of  saints  are  com- 
pared to  sweet  odors  (UeV.  5 : 8),  but  il  is  tlio 
incense  which  Christ  adds  to  them  that  makes 
them  acceptable  (Rev.  8 : 3),  and  his  blood  that 
atones  for  the  guilt  which  cleaves  to  our  best 
services  And  if  the  heart  and  life  be  not  holy, 
even  incense  is  un  abomination  (Is.  I : 13),  and 
he  that  offers  it  is  as  if  he  blessed  an  idol  (Is. 
(>(j  : 3).  II. 

It  is  the  diffusion  of  sweet  odors  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  incense  ; and  when  it  was  burned 
upon  the  golden  altar  the  object  was  to  fill  the 
whole  apartment  with  its  fragrance.  Ifilhr  has 
shown  that  the  words  used  to  signify  a savor  all 
connect  themselves  with  the  idea  of  breath  or 
spirit,  and  that  among  Oriental  nations  the 
leading  conception  of  a sweet  smell  is  the  breath- 
ing forth  of  the  inmost  soul  or  life  of  that  by 
which  it  is  produced.  Proceeding  on  this  hint, 
we  are  guided  to  a larger  view  of  the  symbolism 
of  incense  than  that  which  limits  it  to  prayer. 
It  is  the  breathing  forth  of  the  life  of  the  true 
Israelite,  taken  as  a w hole— that  breathing  forth 
of  it  which  diffuses  fragrance  on  every  side, 
which  passes  even  toward  the  veil  and  the  im 

, mediate  presence  of  God,  and  which  is  grateful 
to  him  of  whose  enlightening  and  quickening 
Spirit  it  is  the  fruit.  When,  therefore,  the 
sanctuary  of  God  wras  kept  continually  filled 
with  fragrance,  Israel  beheld  in  this  the  sweet 
savor  not  of  prayer  and  praise  alone,  but  of  that 

I godly  life  to  wLieli  as  a priestly  nation  they 
were  ealled.  Milligan. 

The  brazen  Altar  in  the  court  was  a type  of 
Christ  dying  on  earth  ; the  golden  Altar  in  the 
Sanctuary  was  a type  of  Christ  interceding  in 
heaven,  in  virtue  of  his  satisfaction.  This  altar 
was  before  the  mercy- seat  ; for  Christ  alw’a}rs 
appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  ns  ; he  is 
our  Advocate  with  the  Father , and  his  intercession 
is  unto  God  of  a swreet-smelliug  savor.  This 
altar  had  a crowui  fixed  to  it  ; for  Christ  inter- 
cedes as  a King,  Father,  1 will  (John  17  : 24).  IL 

The  eoals  on  which  the  incense  was  burned 

on  the  golden  altar  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
brazen  altar.  This  taught  the  Israelite  from 
whence  the  efficacy  and  aceeptableness  of  their 
prayers  and  praises  was  derived.  Lush. 

That  the  altar  of  incense* from  its  position 
stood  in  a close  relation  to  the  inerey-seat  or  pro- 
pitiatory on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  live  coals 
that  ever  burned  in  its  golden  vials  stood  iii  an 
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equally  close  relation  to  the  altar  of  burnt-oft'er- 
ing  on  the  other,  tells  us  that  all  acceptable 
prayer  must  have  its  foundation  in  the  mani- 
fested grace  of  a redeeming  God,  must  draw  its 
breath  of  life  from  that  work  of  propitiation 
which  he  has  in  his  own  person  accomplished 
for  the  sinful.  And  since  injunctions  so  strict 
were  given  tor  having  the  earthly  sanctuary 
made  peculiarly  to  bear  the  character  of  a house 
of  prnyer,  most  culpably  deaf  must  we  be  to  the 
voice  of  instruction  that  issues  from  it,  if  we  do 
not  hear  it  speaking  to  us  with  such  a voice  as 
this  : Pray  without  eeasing  ; the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion is  the  element  of  your  spiritual  being,  the 
indispensable  condition  of  health  and  fruitful- 
ness ; all  from  first  to  last  must  he  sanctified  by 
prayer  ; and  if  this  be  neglected,  nothing  in  the 
work  and  service  of  God  can  he  expected  to  go 
well  with  you.  P.  F. 

30:10.  Aaron  shall  make  atone- 
ment upon  tlie  horn*  of  il  once  in  a 
year.  This  was  to  be  upon  what  was  called 
the  great  Day  (if  Atonement,  of  which  a full  ac- 
count is  given  (Lev.  HI  : 1-28).  The  ordinance 
was  peculiarly  striking,  as  it  intimated  that  all 
the  services  performed  at  it  were  imperfect,  that 
the  altar  itself  L.td  contracted  a degree  of  im- 
purity from  the  sinfulness  of  those  who  minis- 
tered there,  and  that  even  the  very  odors  of  the 
daily  incense  needed  to  be  sweetened  by  a fresh 
infusion  of  the  savor  of  the  blood  of  sprinkling. 

Bash. Even  the  prayer  of  the  children  of 

God  is  not  in  itself  pure  and  acceptable  in  his 
sight  ; but  this  their  service  needed  to  rest  on 
the  atonement  of  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  more  any  one  lives  an  inner  life, 
the  more  dees  he  perceive  how  sin  defiles  and 
eorrnpts  the  most  religious  acts,  lie  would, 
therefore,  have  no  confidence  in  the  aceeptable- 
ness  of  his  prayers  without  an  ever  fresh  appro- 
priation to  himself  of  the  merits  of  the  atone- 
ment. fieri. 

Ex.  25  : flO.  From  this  solemn  and  very 
particular  charge  to  Moses  —Look  that  thou  make 
them  after  their  pattern,  which  was  shewed  thee  in 
the  mount , it  appears  plainly  that  to  receive  in- 
structions relative  to  the  tabernacle  and  all  its 
furniture  was  one  part  of  his  employment  while 
on  the  mount  forty  days  with  God.  As  God 
designed  that  this  building  and  all  that  belonged 
to  it  should  be  patterns  or  representations  of 
good  things  to  come,  it  was  necessary  that 
Moses  should  receive  a specification  of  the 
whole,  according  to  which  he  might  direct  the 
different  artificers  in  their  constructing  the 

work.  A.  C. The  reason  why  so  minute  and 

elaborate  details  are  given  in  these  chapters 


seems  to  be  to  show  to  us  that  Moses  carried 
out  exactl}',  rigidly,  and  minutely  ever}"  order 

that  he  received.  J.  C. Mnses  would  thus 

show  the  great  care  which  he  and  his  workmen 
took  to  make  everything  exactly  according  to 
the  pattern  showed  him  in  the  mount.  Having 
before  given  us  the  original,  he  here  gives  ns 
the  copy,  that  we  may  compare  them,  and  ob- 
serve how  exactly  they  agree.  Thus  he  teaches 
us  to  have  respect  to  all  God’s  commandments, 
even  to  every  iota  and  tittle  of  them.  H. 

The  tabernacle  service  was  throughout  a sys- 
tem of  instituted  worship , which  derived  all  its 
authority  from  the  express  appointment  of  Je- 
hovah. On  this  account  it  was  manifestly 
proper  that  every  item  of  the  apparatus  should 
be  fashioned  according  to  the  model  set  before 
Moses  on  the  mount.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
therefore,  that  this  order  was  given  to  him  re- 
peatedly, and  with  very  peculiar  foree  and  em- 
phasis ; and  his  strict  adherence  to  it  is  in  the 
last  chapter  in  this  book  noticed  no  less  than 
eight  times,  once  after  the  mention  of  every 
separate  piece  of  furniture  that  was  made.  In 
the  New  Testament  also  his  compliance  with 
the  command  is  repeatedly  adverted  to,  and  the 
very  order  itself  expressly  quoted  (Acts  7:4; 
Neb.  8 : 5).  "What  then  was  the  reason  of  such 
minute  particularity?  Undoubtedly  because 
the  whole  was  intended  to  be  of  a typical  char- 
acter, shadowing  the  leading  features  of  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation.  Bush. 

The  true  symbol  must  be  divinely  framed  and 
constituted.  Even  Moses  was  not  left  to  his 
own  taste  and  discretion,  in  fashioning  a single 
cord  or  loop  or  tassel  of  the  tabernacle  and  its 
furniture-  the  symbolic  palace  of  Jehovah,  and 
typical  at  once  of  Christ  the  Prophet,  Priest  and 
King,  present  and  ruling  in  his  spiritual  king- 
dom. The  authority  of  God  alone  ean  consti- 
tute a Gospel  symbol.  And  the  claim  to  set  up 
a symbol  in  gospel  worship  which  Jehovah  has 
not  set  up  in  his  word,  is  really  a claim  to  speak 
as  the  messenger  of  Jehovah,  and  to  eome  with 
authority  to  actualize  a Divine  pattern  revealed 
to  him  who  sets  it  up.  S.  It. 

The  Silver  Trumpets. 

Art.  10  : 1-10. 

[Note. — These  Trumpets,  although  not  a part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernaele,  were  kept 
in  the  holy  place.  The  command  respecting 
their  construction  and  use  is  therefore  appio 
priately  recorded  in  this  section.] 

The  Lord  himself  appoints  the  preparation  of 
the  trumpets  by  which  the  different  signals  for 
the  people  were  to  bo  given,  that  in  all  which 
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they  did  as  a people  they  might  have  the  cer- 
tainty they  stood  under  Gods  immediate  guid- 
ance. Every  assembling  of  the  people  or  of  the 
council,  every  expedition  in  war,  was  thereby 

marked  as  holy,  fieri The  silver  trumpets 

gave  the  gathering-signal,  so  that  the  people 
should  always  be  attentive  to  the  voice  and  will 
of  God.  For  God  would  have  the  Israelites  set 
in  motion  by  their  sound,  so  that  they  should 
commence  everything  either  in  war  or  in  peace 
under  his  guidance  and  auspices.  Their  use 
was  threefold — viz.,  to  gather  the  people  or  the 
rulers  to  public  assemblies  ; to  move  them 
against  their  enemies  ; and,  thirdly,  to  announce 
the  sacrifices  and  festivals.  Calc, 

The  signals  which  regulated  the  breaking  up 
of  the  camp  and  the  march  itself  were  of  two 
kinds — those  which  proceeded  from  Jehovah, 
and  those  which  were  given  by  Moses  or  the 
priests.  The  former  were  made  by  means  of 
the  different  positions  assumed  by  the.  pillar  vf 
doml  and  fire.  It  had  come  down  upon  the  sanc- 
tuary on  the  occasion  of  its  consecration. 
When  it  rose  up  from  the  tent,  this  was  the 
signal  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  that  the  camp  was 
to  be  broken  up  ; and  whenever  it  came  down 
upon  any  spot,  the  Israelites  saw  in  this  a sign 
that  they  were  to  encamp  upon  that  spot.  But 
as  this  signal  only  presented  itself  to  the  eye, 
and  could  therefore  be  easily  overlooked  by 
many,  another  signal  was  added  which  appealed 
to  the  ear  as  well.  For  this  purpose  Moses  pro- 
vided, at  the  command  of  Jehovah,  two  silver 
trumpets.  When  both  trumpets  were  blown, 
this  was  a sign  for  the  whole  congregation  to 
assemble  at  the  tabernacle.  If  only  one  was 
blown,  it  was  a summons  to  the  princes  of  the 
congregation  to  come  to  the  tabernacle.  When 
a blast  was  blown  with  both  the  trumpets,  this 
was  the  signal  for  the  whole  congregation  to 
break  up  the  encampment.  At  the  first  blast 
the  tents  on  the  eastern  side  were  struck  ; at 
the  second  those  on  the  south  side,  and  so 
forth.  K. 


Titus,  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  a.d. 


70,  had  the  golden  candlestick  and  the  golden 
table  of  the  sliew -bread,  the  silvtr  tnnujuj, s,  and 
the  book  of  the  Laic  taken  out  of  the  temple, 

| and  carried  in  triumph  tu  Koine  ; and  Vespasian 
lodged  them  in  the  temple  which  he  had  emise 
I crated  to  the  goddess  of  Ibaec  / At  the  foot  of 
Mount  Palatine  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  arch, 
ou  which  the  triumph  of  Titus  for  his  conquest 
of  the  Jews  is  represented,  and  on  which  the 
several  monuments  which  were  carried  in  the 
procession  are  sculptured,  particularly  the  j /olden 
candlestick , the  table  of  the  slew-bread,  and  the 
two  silver  trumpets.  [For  cut  ot'  these,  see  New 
Testament,  Yol.  I.,  p.  <151. ] 

These  things  had  accomplished  the  end  for 
which  they  were  instituted,  and  were  now  of 
no  further  use.  The  glorious  Personage  typified 
by  all  this  ancient  apparatus  had  about  seven*  *j 
years  before  this  made  his  appearance.  The 
true  light  was  come  and  the  llohj  Sphit  poured 
out  from  on  high  ; and  therefore  the  gulden 
candlestick  by  which  they  were  typified  was 
j given  up  : the  ever-dnnug  bread  had  been  sent 
from  heaven,  and  therefore  the  golden  table,  which 
bore  its  representative,  the  shcic-bread , was  now 
no  longer  needful  : the  joyful  sound  of  the  errr- 
last'nuj  gospel  was  then  published  in  the  world  * 
and  therefore  the  silver  trumpets  that  typified 
this  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  their  sound 
was  no  more  to  he  heard.  Strange  Providence 
but  unutterable  mercy  of  God  ! the  Jews  lost 
both  the  sign  and  the  things  signified:  and  that 
veiy  ]>eup!e  who  destroyed  the  holy  city  and 
carried  away  the  spoils  of  the  temple  were  the 
first  to  receive  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the 
light  of  salvation,  and  the  bread  of  life  ! The 
Jews  had  these  significant  emblems  to  lead  them 
to  and  prepare  them  for  the  things  signified. 
They  trusted  in  the  former,  and  rejected  the  lat- 
ter ! God  therefore  deprived  them  of  both,  and 
gave  up  their  temple  to  the  spoilers,  their  land 
to  desolation,  and  themselves  to  captivity  and 
the  sword.  The  heathens  then  carried  away  the 
emblems  of  their  salvation , and  God  shortly  gave 
unto  those  heathens  that  very  salvation  of  which 
these  thiugs  were  the  emblems  ! A.  C. 


Section  123. 

OFFERINGS  FOR  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  SANCTUARY:  BEATEN  OIL;  RANSOM  OR 
ATONEMENT  MONEY;  INCENSE;  ANOINTING  OIL;  SHEW  OR  FACE  BREAD. 

Exodus  ‘27  : 20,  21  ; 30  : 11-10,  22-38  ; 37  : 29.  Lev.  24  : 1-9. 

E.c.  27  20  And  thou  shalt  command  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  unto  thee  pure 
21  olive  oil  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause  a lamp  to  burn  continually.  In  the  tent  of  meeting, 
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without  the  veil  whieh  is  before  the  testiinuny,  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  order  it  from  evening 
to  morning  before  the  Loud  : it  shall  be  a statnte  for  ever  throughout  their  generations  on  the 
behalf  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

Lev.  l 4 He  shall  order  the  lamps  upon  the  pure  candlestick  before  the  Lord  continually. 

Ex.  :iO  11  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  chil- 

12  dren  of  Israel,  according  to  those  that  are  numbered  of  them,  then  shall  they  give  every  man 
a ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the  Lord,  when  thou  numberest  them  ; that  there  be  no  plague 

13  among  them,  when  thou  numberest  them.  This  they  shall  give,  every  one  that  passeth  over 
unto  them  that  are  numbered,  half  a shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  : ^the  shekel  is 

1-1  twenty  geralis  :)  half  a shekel  for  an  offering  to  the  Lord.  Every  one  that  passeth  over  unto 
them  that  are  numbered,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  shall  give  the  offering  of  the 

15  Lord,  The  rich  shall  not  give  more,  and  the  poor  shall  not  give  less,  than  the  half  shekel, 

1G  when  they  give  the  offering  of  the  Lord,  to  make  atonement  for  your  souls.  And  thow  shalt 
take  the  atonement  money  from  the  children  of  Israel,  and  shalt  appoint  it  for  the  service  of 
the  tent  of  meeting  ; that  it  may  be  a memorial  for  the  children  of  Israel  before  the  Lord,  to 
make  atonement  for  your  souls. 

22  Moreover  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  thou  also  unto  thee  the  chief  spices, 

23  of  flowing  myrrh  live  hundred  shekels,  and  of  sweet  cinnamon  half  so  much,  even  two  hundred 

24  and  fifty,  and  of  sweet  calamus  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  of  cassia  five  hundred,  after  the 

25  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  olive  oil  an  bin  : and  thou  shalt  make  it  an  holy  anointing  oil, 

2G  a perfume  compounded  after  the  art  of  the  perfumer  : it  shall  be  an  holy  anointing  oil.  And 

27  thou  shalt  anoint  therewith  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and  the  table 

28  and  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  the  candlestick  and  the  vessels  thereof,  and  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, and  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  with  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  the  Inver  .and  the  base 

23  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  sanctity  them,  that  they  may  be  most  holy  : whatsoever  toncheth 

30  them  shall  he  holy.  And  thou  shalt  anoint  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  sanctify  them,  that  they 

31  may  minister  unto  me  iu  the  priest’s  office.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 

32  saying.  This  shall  be  an  holy  anointing  oil  unto  me  throughout  your  generations.  Upon  the 
flesh  of  man  shall  it  not  be  poured,  neither  shall  ye  make  any  like  it,  according  to  the  compo 

33  sition  thereof  : it  is  holy,  and  it  shall  be  holy  unto  you.  Whosoever  compoundeth  any  like  it, 
or  whosoever  putteth  any  of  it  upon  a stranger,  lie  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

34  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spiees,  stacte,  and  onyeha,  and  gal- 

35  baimm  ; sweet  spices  with  pure  frankincense  : of  each  shall  there  he  a like  weight  ; and  thou 
shalt  make  of  it  incense,  a perfume  after  the  art  of  the  perfumer,  seasoned  with  salt,  pure  am l 

3G  holy  : and  thou  shalt  beat  some  of  it  very  small,  and  put  of  it  before  the  testimony  in  the  tent 

37  of  meeting,  where  I will  meet  with  thee  : it  shall  be  unto  you  most  holy.  And  the  incense 
which  thou  shalt  make,  according  to  the  composition  thereof  ye  shall  not  make  for  yourselves  : 

38  it  shall  be  unto  thee  holy  for  the  Loud.  Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto  that,  to  smell 
thereto,  he  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

Ex.  $7  23  And  be  made  the  holy  anointing  oil,  and  the  pure  incense  of  sweet  spices,  after 
the  art  of  the  perfumer. 

Lev.  21  5 And  thou  shalt  take  fine  flour,  and  bake  twelve  cakes  thereof  : two  tenth  parts 

G of  an  rphah  shall  be  in  one  cake.  And  thou  shalt  set  them  in  two  rows,  six  on  a row,  upon  the 

7 pure  table  before  the  Lord.  And  thou  shalt  put  pure  frankincense  upon  each  row,  that  it 

8 may  be  to  the  bread  for  a memorial,  even  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  Every 
sabbath  day  he  shall  set  it  in  order  before  the  Lord  continually,  it  is  on  the  behalf  of  the 

0 children  of  Israel,  an  everlasting  covenant.  And  it  shall  be  for  Aaron  and  his  sons  ; and  they 
shall  eat  it  in  a holy  place  : for  it  is  most  holy  unto  him  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by 
fire  by  a perpetual  statute. 


7V  offerings  for  (he  service  of  the  holy  place  con-  1 
sisted  of  the  holy  oil  for  the  daily  replenishing 
of  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick  ; of  the 
ransom  or  atonement  money  for  the  expenses 
of  the  sanctuary  service  ; of  the  incense  daily 
burned  upon  the  golden  altar  ; of  the  holy 
anointing  oil  ; and  of  the  twelve  loaves,  arranged 


in  rows,  with  frankincense  and  libations  of 
wine,  for  the  table  of  skew-bread.  B. 

Pitre  Olive  Oil  Beaten,  tor  the  Lamps. 

Et.  27  : 20,  21  ; Lev . 24  : 1-4. 

Olive  oil.  This  is  uniformly  employed  for 
lights  in  the  sanctuary  and  for  anointing.  It  is 
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a vegetable  oil  and  fit  for  the  purpose  of  signi 
tying  illumination  and  sanctification.  The  fat 
of  beasts  was  employed  to  represent  propitia- 
tion. Tho  oil  was  pare,  taken  from  the  olive 

alone.  31. It  is  failed  beaten,  because  it  whs 

obtained  by  merely  bruising  the  olives  in  a 
mortar  or  mill,  without  the  application  of  heat. 
The  finest  oil  is  now  thus  obtained  from  young 
fruit  freshly  gathered.  I'lnrk. 

Oil,  whieli  gives  light  and  refreshes  and  in 
vigorates  the  body,  is  an  oft-recurring  emblem 
for  the  Iloly  Spirit,  the  source  of  life  and  light, 
with  whom  (tod  anoints  his  servants  in  the  Old 
Testament,  all  his  children  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. With  this  emblematic  oil  were  the  seven 
lamps  on  the  holy  candlestick  to  be  continually 
supplied,  fieri. 

20.  Continually.  Mob.  (amid.  That  is, 
from  night  to  night  ; not  without  intermission. 
That  is  said,  according  to  Scripture  image,  to 
be  continually  done,  which  never  fails  to  he 
done  at  the  appointed  season.  'I’lius  a “ con- 
tinual burnt-offering”  is  one  which  is  continu- 
ally offered  at  the  stated  time.  Lash. *211.  A 

statute  forever.  This  ordering  of  the 
lamps  night  and  morning  was  a statute  that  was 
to  he  in  full  force  while  the  tabernacle  and 
temple  stood  ; and  should  have  its  spiritual  ac- 
complishment in  the  Christian  Church  to  the 
end  of  time.  The  seven  golden  candlesticks  were 
typical  of  this  Church  and  the  glorious  light  it 
possesses  (Rev  1 : 12-20)  ; and  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Fountain  and  Dispenser  of  this  true  light,  walks 

in  the  midst  of  them.  A.  C. The  priests 

were  to  light  the  lamps,  and  to  tend  them  ; thus 
it  is  the  work  of  ministers,  by  the  preaching 
and  expounding  of  the  Scriptures  (which  are  as 
a lamp),  to  enlighten  the  Church,  (rod’s  taber- 
nacle upon  earth.  This  is  to  be  a sta  late  forever, 
that  the  lamps  of  the  Word  be  lighted  as  duly 
as  the  incense  of  prayer  and  praise  is  offered.  II. 

The  Ransom  of  Souls,  or  Atonement  Money. 
Ex.  30  : ll  -lfi. 

Some  observe  that  the  repetition  of  those 
words,  The  End  spake  mdo  Moses,  here  and 
afterward,  intimates  that  God  did  not  deliver 
these  precepts  to  Moses  in  the  mount  in  a con- 
tinued discourse,  but  with  many  intermissions, 
giving  him  time  either  to  write  wluit  was  said 
to  him,  or,  at  least,  to  charge  his  memory  with 
it.  He  is  here  ordered  to  levy  money  upon  the 
people  by  way  of  poll,  so  much  a head,  for  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle.  H. 

The  materials  for  the  textile  work,  the  w’ood, 
the  gold,  and  the  bronze,  were  to  be  the  free- 
will offerings  of  those  who  could  contribute 


them.  But  the  silver  was  to  be  obtained  by  an 
enforced  capitation  on  every  adult  male  Israel- 
ite, the  poor  and  the  rich  having  to  pay  tho 
same  (verse  15).  Hence,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
metals  collected  for  the  work  the  gold  and  the 
bronze  are  termed  offerings,  while  tho  silvt-r  is 
spoken  of  as  “ the  silver  of  them  that  were 
numbered.”  But  this  payment  is  brought  into 
its  highest  relation  in  being  here  accounted  a 
spiritual  obligation  laid  on  each  individual,  a 
tribute  expressly  exacted  by  Jehovah.  Every 
man  of  Israel  who  would  escape  a curse  (verse 
12)  had  in  t his  way  to  make  a practical  acknowl- 
edgment that  lie  had  a share  in  the  sanctuary, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  being  recognized  as  one 
of  the  covenanted  people  (verse  1(1).  Silver  was 
the  metal  commonly  used  for  current  coin. 
dark. 

1*2.  The  term  “ soul  ’ ' in  this  connection  is 
equivalent  to  “life,”  *’  person,”  “self.”  It 
was  therefore  a ransom  for  their  lives , or  in 
other  words  a tribute  paid  to  God  by  way  of 
acknowledgment  that  they  hud  received  their 
lives  from  him  ; that  consequently  he  might 
claim  from  them  whatever  he  might  demand  for 
the  support  of  institutions  of  which  they  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  were  to  reap  the  great 
advantage.  Bush.— — The  rich  were  not  to  give 
I more,  the  poor  not  to  give  less ; to  signify  that 
all  souls  were  equally  precious  in  the  sight  of 
God,  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that 
no  difference  of  outicard  circumstances  could 
affect  the  state  of  the  soul.  All  had  sinned, 

| and  all  must  be  redeemed  by  the  same  pi  ice. 
This  was  to  be  a memorial  unlit  the  children  of 
Israel , to  bring  to  their  remembrance  their  past 
ddivcrance  and  to  keep  in  view  their  future  re- 
| demption.  A.  O. 

This  was  that  tribute-money  which  Christ 
paid  for  fear  of  offending  his  adversaries,  when 
yet  he  showed  good  reason  why  he  should  have 
been  excused.  In  other  offerings  men  were  to 
I give  according  to  their  ability,  but  this,  which 
was  the  ransom  of  the  soul,  must  be  alike  for  all  ; 

| for  the  rich  have  as  much  need  of  Christ  as  the 
poor,  and  the  poor  are  as  welcome  to  him  as 
the  rich.  They  both  alike  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  temple  service,  because  both 
were  to  have  a like  interest  in  it,  and  benefit  by 
it.  In  Christ  and  his  ordinances,  rich  and  pour 
meet  together  : the  Lord  is  the  Maker , the  Lord 
i Christ  is  the  Redeemer  of  them  both  (Prow 
22:2).  U. 

The  half  shekel,  which  was  first  levied  of  all 
growm  males  at  the  institution  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  called  their  ransom  money,  though  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  construction  uf  the  tuber- 
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nacle,  was  afterward,  according  to  the  manifest 
design  of  the  ordinance,  regularly  levied,  and 
was  the  memorial-offering  from  the  children  of 
Israel  “to  make  atonement  for  their  souls,1’ 
that  which  served  as  a connecting  link  between 
the  members  of  the  congregation  and  the  atone- 
ment services  of  the  sanctuary.  Through  this, 
which  ministered  the  supplies,  they  gave  formal 
expression  to  their  desire  to  have  an  interest  in 
all  the  expiatory  rites  of  the  daily  service  ; and 
there  were  also  occasional  offerings  which  had 
the  same  end  in  view.  P.  F. 

The  Holy  Anointing  Oil. 

Ex.  30  : 22-33. 

Directions  are  here  given  for  the  composition 
of  the  holy  anointing  oil  and  the  incense  that 
were  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  ; 
with  these  God  was  to  be  honored,  and  there- 
fore he  would  appoint  the  making  of  them  : for 
nothing  comes  to  God  but  what  comes  from 
him.  II. 

The  holy  anointing  oil  was  pure  olive  oil,  mixed 
with  fragrant  herbs,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet 
calamus,  and  cassia.  With  this  the  ark,  the 
tabernacle,  Ihe  table  and  candlestick,  the  two 
altars  and  their  furniture,  were  to  he  anointed 
to  make  them  holy.  With  this  Aaron  and  his 
sons  were  anointed.  It  was  not  to  he  imitated, 
nor  was  it  to  he  used  in  anointing  any  one  else, 

on  pain  of  excommunication.  C.  G.  B.- In 

its  composition  it  is  exquisite  both  in  expensive- 
ness  and  odor  ; by  its  very  excellence  and  cost- 
liness the  Israelites  may  learn  that  no  ordinary 
thing  is  represented  by  it.  There  was  set  be- 
fore this  rude  people  a splendor  in  sacred  sym- 
bols which  might  affect  their  senses,  so  as  to 
uplift  them  by  steps  to  the  knowledge  of  spirit- 
ual things.  Without  controversy  this  oil  mixed 
with  precious  perfumes  was  a type  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ; for  the  metaphor  of  anointing  is  ever}T- 
where  met  with  when  the  prophets  would  com- 
mend the  power,  the  effects,  and  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  God,  by  anointing  kings,  testified  that 
he  would  endow  them  with  the  spirit  of  pru- 
dence, fortitude,  clemency,  and  justice.  The 
tabernacle  was  sprinkled  with  oil,  that  the 
Israelites  might  learn  that  all  the  exercises  of 
piety  profited  nothing  without  the  secret  oper- 
ation of  the  Spirit.  Nay,  something  more  was 
shown  forth— viz.,  that  the  efficacy  and  grace  of 
the  Spirit  existed  and  reigned  in  the  truth  of 
the  shadows  itself ; and  that  whatever  good  was 
derived  from  them  was  applied  by  the  gift  of 
the  same  Spirit  for  the  use  of  believers.  Calv.  ! 

And  what  is  to  he  compared  with  the  pre- 

oiousness  of  these  Divine  influences?  Upon 


whomsoever  they  are  poured  forth  they  impart 
light  to  the  understanding,  pliancy  to  the  will, 
purity  to  the  affections,  tenderness  to  the  con- 
science, and  holiness  to  the  entire  man.  They 
are  the  true  riches  of  the  soul,  and  the  sealing 
title  to  an  eternal  inheritance.  Wherever  en- 
joyed they  constitute  the  subject  of  them,  “a 
new  creature,”  and  so  far  sanctify  every  offering 
which  he  presents,  that  “ God  smells  a sweet 
savor  from  it,”  and  is  well  pleased.  And  not 
only  so.  As  every  vessel  that  was  anointed  with 
the  holy  ointment  imparted  a sanctity  to  every- 
thing with  which  it  came  in  contact,  so  every 
true  Christian  communicates  to  others,  as  far  as 
his  influence  extends,  the  same  Divine  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  imbibed.  Bush. The 

holy  anointing  oil,  compounded  of  its  rare, 
costly,  and  fragrant  ingredients,  evidently  rep 
resents  the  positive  graces  ot  the  Christian  char- 
acter. which  will  exhale  from  the  renewed  life 
of  those  who  have  come  to  God  by  the  way  of 
the  altar  and  the  laver  without,  and  the  golden 
altar  within.  Its  composition  was  such  as  to 
indicate  most  expressively  the  variety  and  ex 
cellence  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  working.  While 
separation  and  cleansing  signified  putting  off 
the  old  investiture  and  putting  on  the  new, 
anointing  meant  the  consecration  of  the  new 
| man  by  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  giace. 
J.  M.  G. 

The  Incense. 

Ex.  30  : 34-38. 

The  Incense,  like  the  anointing  oil,  was  com- 
pounded of  four  aromatic  ingredients.  Both 

' were  kept  in  the  Sanctuary.  B. 37  ; 3I>. 

The  preparing  of  the  incense,  and  with  it  the 
holy  anointing  oil,  God  taught  Bezalel  also  , 
so  that  though  he  was  not  before  acquainted 
with  it,  yet  he  made  up  these  things  according 
to  the  work  of  the  apotlieeary,  as  dexterously 
and  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  bred  up  to  the 
trade.  Where  God  gives  wisdom  and  grace,  it 
will  make  the  man  of  God  petfecl , thoroughly 
furnished  to  every  good  work.  H 

The  incense  for  the  altar  was  formed  of  four 
kinds  of  sweet  spices — stacte,  onjeha,  gal- 
hanum,  and  pure  frankincense — of  which  the 
latter  alone  is  known  with  certainty.  The  com- 
position was  made  with  the  view  of  yielding  the 
most  fragrant  and  refreshing  odor.  The  people 
were  expressly  forbidden  to  use  it  on  any  occa- 
sion, and  the  priests  were  restricted  to  it  alone 
for  burning  on  the  altar,  that  there  might  be 
associated  with  it  a feeling  of  the  deepest  sacred- 
ness. It  possessed  the  threefold  characteristic 
of  “ salted,  pure,  holy  that  is,  having  in  it  a 
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mixture  of  salt,  the  symbol  of  nncorruptness, 
but  otherwise  luiinixed  or  unadulterated,  ami 
set  apart  to  a sacred  use.  Ami  the  ordinauce 
connected  with  it  was,  that  when  the  officiating 
priest  went  in  to  light  the  lamps  in  the  evening 
and  again  when  lie  dressed  the  lamps  in  the 
morning,  he  was  to  place  on  this  golden  altar  a 
pot  of  the  prescribed  incense  with  live  coals 
taken  from  the  altar  without,  that  there  might 
he  “ a perpetual  incense”  ascending  before  the 
Lord  iu  this  apartment  of  liis  house.  P.  F. 

The  Shew- bread,  or  Face  bread. 

Ex..,  Lev.  2-1  : 5-9, 

This  bread  consisted  of  twelve  loaves  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  tribes,  which  were  laid 
on  the  table  in  the  holy  pluce  on  a Sabbath  and 
renewed  the  following  Sabbath,  those  which 
were  removed  being  assigned  to  the  priests  who 
were  required  to  eat  them  in  a holy  place. 
Give. The  loaves  had  their  peculiar  table  op- 

posite the  candlestick  on  the  north  side  in  the 
holy  place.  This  was  no  ordinary  symbol  of 
God’s  favor,  when  be  descended  familiarly  to 


I  the  people,  ns  if  lie  were  their  messmate.  The 
loaves  were  called  “ the  bread  of  faces,’  or 
“ bread  of  the  presence,”  because  they  were 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  God  ; and  thus  he 
made  known  Ins  special  favor,  as  if  coining  to 
banquet  with  them.  He  commanded  them  to 
be  twelve  in  number  with  reference  to  the  twelve 
tribes,  as  if  lie  would  admit  to  Ins  table  the  food 
' offered  by  each  of  them.  Galv. 

7.  To  tfie  bread  for  a memorial. 
When  the  bread  was  removed,  and  given  to  the 
priests,  this  frankincense  was  burned  upon  the 
| golden  altar  ; and  this  was  for  a memorial  in 
' stead  of  the  bread,  an  offering  made  by  fire.  As 
the  handful  of  the  meal-offering  which  was 
burned  upon  the  altar  is  called  the  memorial 
thereof , thus  a little  was  accepted  as  an  humble 
acknowledgment,  and  all  the  loaves  were  con- 
signed to  the  priests.  All  God’s  spiritual  Israel, 
typified  by  the  twelve  loaves,  are  made  through 
! Christ  a sweet  savor  to  him,  and  their  prayers 
are  said  to  come  up  before  God  for  a memorial 
| (Acls  10  : 4).  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the 
I ceremonial  law.  H. 


Section  124. 

THE  ALTAR  OF  BURNT  OFFERING,  THE  LAYER,  AND  THE  COURT. 

Exodus  27  : 1-10  ; 00  : 17-21  ; 38  : I 20. 

Ex.  '27  T And  thou  sbalt  make  the  altar  of  acacia  wood,  five  cubits  long,  and  five  cubits 

2 broad  ; the  altar  shall  be  foursquare  : and  the  height  thereof  shall  be  three  cubits.  And  thou 
shalt  make  the  horns  of  it  upon  the  four  corners  thereof  : the  horns  thereof  shall  be  of  one 

3 piece  with  it  : and  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  brass.  And  thou  shalt  make  its  pots  to  take 
away  its  ashes,  and  its  shovels,  and  its  basons,  and  its  fleshhooks,  and  its  firepans  ; all  the 

4 vessels  thereof  thou  shalt  make  of  brass.  And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  a grating  of  network  of 

5 brass  ; and  upon  the  net  shalt  thou  make  four  brazen  rings  in  the  four  corners  thereof.  And 
thou  sbalt  put  it  under  the  ledge  round  the  altar  beneath,  that  the  net  nuay  reach  halfway  up 

G the  altar.  And  thou  shalt  make  staves  for  the  altar,  staves  of  acacia  wood,  and  overlay  them 

7 with  brass.  And  the  staves  thereof  shall  be  put  into  the  rings,  and  the  staves  shall  be  upon  the 

8 two  sides  of  the  altar,  in  bearing  it.  Hollow  with  planks  shalt  thou  make  it  : as  it  hath  been 
shewed  thee  in  the  mount,  so  shall  they  make  it. 

30  T7  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Thou  shalt  also  make  a laver  of  brass,  and 
18  the  base  thereof  of  brass,  to  wash  withal  : and  thou  sbalt  put  it  between  the  tent  of  meeting 
10  and  the  altar,  and  thou  shalt  put  water  therein.  And  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash  their  hands 
20  and  their  feet  thereat  : when  they  go  into  the  tent  of  meeting,  they  shall  wash  with  water, 
that  they  die  not  ; or  when  they  come  near  to  the  altar  to  minister,  to  burn  an  offering  made 
2T  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  : so  they  shall  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet,  that  they  die  nQt  : and 
it  shall  be  a statute  for  ever  to  them,  even  to  him  and  to  his  seed  throughout  their  generations. 

8 And  he  made  the  laver  of  brass,  and  the  base  thereof  of  brass,  of  the  mirrors  of  the 
serving  women  which  served  [or,  the  women  which  assembled  to  minister]  at  the  door  of  the 
tent  of  meeting. 

27  0 And  thou  sbalt  make  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  : for  the  south  side  southward  there 
10  shall  be  bangings  for  the  court  of  fine  twined  linen  an  hundred  cubits  long  for  one  side  : and 
the  pillars  thereof  shall  be  twenty,  and  their  sockets  twenty,  of  brass  ; the  hooks  of  the  pillars 
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11  and  their  fillets  shall  he  of  silver.  And  likewise  for  the  north  side  in  length  there  shall  he 
hangings  an  hundred  cubits  long,  and  the  pillars  thereof  twenty,  and  their  sockets  twenty,  of 

12  brass  ; the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of  silver.  And  for  the  breadth  of  the  court  on 

13  the  west  side  shall  be  hangings  of  fifty  cubits  : their  pillars  ten,  and  their  sockets  ten.  And 

14  the  breadth  of  the  court  on  the  east  side  eastward  shall  be  fifty  cubits.  The  hangings  for  the 

15  one  side  of  ihe  gate  shall  be  fifteen  cubits:  their  pillars  three,  and  their  sockets  three.  And 
for  the  other  side  shall  be  hangings  of  fifteen  cubits  : their  pillars  three,  and  their  sockets 

16  three.  And  for  the  gate  of  the  court  shall  he  a screen  of  twenty  cubits,  of  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  the  work  of  the  embroiderer  : their  pillars  four,  and  their 

17  sockets  four.  All  the  pillars  of  the  court  round  about  shall  he  filleted  with  silver  ; their 

18  hooks  of  silver,  and  their  sockets  of  brass.  The  length  of  the  court  shall  he  an  hundred 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  fifty  every  where,  and  the  height  five  cubits,  of  fine  twined  linen,  and 

19  their  sockets  of  brass.  All  the  instruments  of  the  tabernacle  in  all  the  service  thereof,  and  all 


the  pins  thereof,  and  all  the  pins  of  the  court 
Ex.  1-2U.  Omitted,  except  verse  8,  because 

The  religious  system  of  the  Hebrews  contemplates 
as  its  ultimate  end  the  obedience,  homage,  and 
worship  due  from  men  to  God.  As  a prime 
means  toward  this  end,  it  prescribes  modes  and 
forms  of  worship.  It  proposes  to  bring  God 
near  to  men  and  men  near  to  God  ; and  for  this 
purpose  would  cultivate  in  men  the  spirit  of 
penitence  and  of  faith— impressing  them  with  a 
sense  of  their  sins  and  suggesting  to  them  how 
sin  may  be  forgiven  ; and  how,  on  the  basis  of 
God's  own  provision  for  pardon,  lie  can  accept 
the  humble,  reverent  worship  of  his  people. 
These  fundamental  ideas  respecting  the  sin 
ner’s  acceptance  with  God,  the  system  now  be- 
fore us  sought  especially  to  develop  by  means 
of  visible  symbols  these  symbols  constituting 
the  very  elaborate  and  minutely  described  re- 
Vujious  system  of  the  Hebrews . This  system,  hav 
ing  long  since  “ waxed  old  and  vanished  away,” 
is  yet  useful  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  great 
and  fundamental  questions — How  shall  man— a 
sinner  become  just  before  God  ? Is  an  atone- 
ment necessary  ? What  are  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  “ atonement”  ? How  were  they  devel- 
oped in  the  Mosaic  system,  and  what  light  does 
this  development  bring  to  the  atonement  pre- 
sented to  view  in  the  New  Testament?  With 
superlative  wisdom  God  began  to  give  lessons 
on  this  great  subject  very  early  in  the  history 
of  our  race.  It  was  wise  to  give  such  lessons 
long  and  carefully  before  the  great  atoning  sac- 
rifice came  in  human  flesh.  It  was  also  wise  to 
give  them  largely  by  visible  illustrations  — by 
the  aid  of  a system  having  so  much  of  the  ex 
ternaband  the  visible  that  minds  not  disciplined 
to  abstract  thought  might  see  the  truth  and  feel 
its  power  by  means  of  sensible  manifestations. 
II.  C. 

Many  °f  the  most  precious  Gospel  declarations 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles  would  be  unintelli- 
gible hieroglyphics  without  the  key  of  Moses. 
It  is  the  manner  of  these  great  teachers  to  ex- 


, shall  be  of  brass. 
identical  with  above  text. 

press  spiritual,  gracious,  and  eternal  things  in 
terms  of  the  temple  and  the  altar  ; and  this  in 
conformity  with  a system,  planned  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  which  all  the  type  and  symbol  of 
the  Mosaic  economy  is  a preparation  for  the 
clear  light  of  the  latter  day.  Those,  therefore, 
are  the  most  deeply  taught  and  richly  experi- 
enced believers  who,  after  having  learned  the 
simple  principles  of  evangelical  truth  in  the 
New  Testament,  go  hack  with  them  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  behold  a hundredfold  more 
beauty  and  majesty  in  the  same  truths  as  ar- 
rayed in  the  forms  and  laws  of  the  Jewish  ser- 
vice. And  in  our  endeavor  to  find  the  cross  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  Gospel  in  those 
smoking  altars,  we  have  our  best  aid  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  which  might  be  named  a Ivey 
to  the  Tabernacle,  or  the  Old  Testament  ex- 
plained by  the  New.  J.  W.  A. 


Altar  of  Burnt-Offering. 
Ec.  27  : 1-8  ; 38  : 1-7. 


The  great  altar  which  stood  in  the  court  in 
front  of  the  tabernacle  was  commonly  called  the 
Altar  of  Burnt- Offering,  because  on  it  were 
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bnrneil  the  whole  burnt-offerings,  and  all  those 
parts  of  the  other  auimul  saoritices  which  were 
offered  to  the  Lord.  It  was  also  called  the 
Brazen  Altar,  because  it  was  covered  with 
bronze,  in  distinction  from  the  golden  altar,  or 
altar  of  incense.  As  sacrificial  worship  was  no 
new  thing,  there  is  nothing  said  or  intimated  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  altar,  either  in  the  in- 
structions for  the  sanctuary  or  in  the  record  of 
its  completion.  It  was  a hollow  casiog,  formed 
of  stout  acacia  planks  covered  with  plates  of 
bronze,  seven  feet  six  in  length  and  width  and 
four  feet  six  in  height.  The  shelf  round  the 
sides  was  required  ns  a stage  for  the  priests  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  work  conveniently 
on  the  top  of  the  altar.  Chirk. 

The  altar  of  burnt-offering  formed  the  central 
point  of  the  outer  services,  in  which  the  people 
had  a part.  On  it  all  sacrifices  and  oblations 
were  presented,  except  the  sin-offerings,  which 
were  burned  without  the  camp.  It  was  overlaid 
with  plates  of  brass,  and  bad  a grating  of  brass 
in  the  middle  to  place  the  wood  upon,  and  rings 
to  lift  the  grating.  Like  the  ark,  the  altar  of 
incense,  and  the  table  of  shew-bread,  it  was  fur 
nished  with,  rings,  through  which  were  passed 
bars  to  carry  it  when  the  people  were  on  the 
march.  P.  S. 

This  altar  was  emphatically  the  meeting-place 
between  God  and  men — the  one  as  infinitely 
holy  and  good,  the  other  as  sinful  — that  they 
might  transact  together  respecting  sin  and  sal 
vation,  that  the  fallen  might  be  again  restored, 
or  if  already  restored,  might  be  enabled  to  grow' 
in  the  fellowship  and  blessing  of  heaven.  The 
distinctive  name  for  it  was  mislnaeh,  the  slaugh- 
tering place,  or  the  place  where  slaughtered 
victims  were  to  be  brought  and  laid  as  it  were 
on  the  table  of  God.  This  denoted  how  pre 
eminently  the  communion  between  God  and 
sinful  men  must  be  through  an  avenue  of  blood, 
and  the  sentence  of  death  must  ever  be  found 
lying  across  the  threshold  of  life.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  projecting  horns  at  each  corner, 
which  were  to  have  the  appearance  of  coming 
out  of  it.  These  horns  were  undoubtedly  to  be 
regarded  as  shaped  like  those  of  oxen,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  emblematic  sense  ever  ascribed 
in  Scripture,  were  intended  to  symbolize  that 
Divine  strength  whieh  necessarily  distinguishes 
the  place  of  God’s  manifested  grace  and  love, 
and  whieh  forms,  in  a manner,  its  crowning  ele 
vation.  Hence  to  lay  hold  of  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  if  only  it  were  warrantablv  done,  was  to 
grasp  the  almighty  and  protecting  arm  of  *le-  ! 

hovali.  P.  F. The  horns  of  the  brazen  altar 

were  an  expression  in  the  first  place  of  the  Di- 


vine majesty  and  strength,  and  then  of  the 
communication  of  these  to  the  true  worshipper. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  this  interpretation  that 
the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  had  to  be  sprinkled 
upon  them,  and  that,  as  in  the  cases  of  Adoni- 
jah  and  Joab,  those  who  lied  from  the  ven- 
geance of  their  enemies  to  the  sanctuary 
“ caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar.”  Mil- 
ligan.  It  is  probably  in  real,  though  latent 

allusion  to  the  horned  altar  and  its  pacifying 
character  that  God  says  through  the  prophet 
(Is.  27  : 5),  “ Let  him  take  hold  of  my  strength, 
that  he  may  make  peace  icilh  me  ; and  he  shalt 
make  peace  with  me.”  Hush. 

This  altar  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  tab 
ernacle  w’orship.  The  priests  could  not  enter 
into  the  Holy  place  except  on  the  ground  of  sac- 
rifice presented  on  the  brazen  altar.  Nor  could 
the  high-priest  on  the  great  atonement  day  enter 
the  holy  of  holies  without  having  first  offered 
not  only  the  ordinary  sacrifice,  but  an  additional 
sin-offering  on  the  altar  in  the  court.  Not  only 
was  the  Shcchinah  glory  within  the  veil  impossi 
ble  of  access  : lmt  the  bread  of  the  presence, 
the  light  of  tlie  lamps,  the  privileges  of  the  altar 
of  incense,  were  all  closed  until  n sacrifice  hail 
been  offered  upon  the  altar.  Thus  were  the 
children  of  Israel  taught  and  thus  too  are  we 
taught,  that  the  first  thing  for  the  sinner  to  do, 
before  be  can  taste  the  heavenly  bread,  before 
he  can  see  the  heavenly  light,  before  he  can 
even  pray  with  acceptance,  is  to  avail  himself 
of  the  atonement  which  God  has  provided.  The 
altar  was  the  people’s  place  of  meeting  with 
God.  Onlj7  the  priests  could  enter  the  Holy 
place.  Only  the  High  priest  could  entev  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  But  the  altar  was  free  to  all. 
The  call  was  addressed  to  every  child  of  Israel  : 

Come  into  his  courts  and  bring  an  offering 
with  you.”  The  atonement  which  God  provides 
is  free  to  all  without  exception  and  without  dis- 
tinction. J.  M.  G. 

No  function  of  the  officiating  priest  could  be 
discharged,  no  act  of  worship  on  the  part  of  tbo 
waiting  people  ennld  be  accepted,  till  there  bml 
first  been  the  iutervention  of  the  blood  from 
this  altar.  And  it  is  precisely  so  with  that 
which  this  significant  shadow  typified.  “ Ac- 
cepted in  the  beloved,”  is  the  great  underlying 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Our  prayers,  our 
praises,  our  tears,  our  repentance,  our  faith, 
our  words,  our  actions,  our  labors,  our  suffer 
ings,  our  vows,  our  alms  givings,  our  sermons, 
our  sacraments— all  things  that  may  he  crowded 
into  the  entire  circle  of  our  services  have 
worth  or  merit  not  in  themselves,  but  onlv  as 
they  stand  connected  with  the  sacrifice  which 
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Jesus  offered  on  the  cross,  and  are  sprinkled 
with  bis  atoning  blood  in  all  its  prevailing  efti- 
cacy.  This  lesson  is  taught  us  by  the  relation 
which  the  brazen  altar  bore  to  every  other  part 
of  the  tabernacle.  R.  Xeicton. 

Snell  was  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the  pe- 
culiarly chosen  and  consecrated  place  where 
Jehovah  condescended  to  reveal  his  grace  to 
sinners,  and  accept  the  offerings  they  brought 
in  token  of  their  self-dedication  to  him.  These 
offerings  were  to  be  consumed  there,  in  part  by 
his  appointed  representatives,  and  in  part  by 
fire.  Thus  consumed  the  sacrifices  were  owned 
to  be  in  accordance  with  God’s  holiness  (which 
the  fire  symbolized)  and  stamped  with  his  ap- 
proval. Hence  the  expression  so  commonly 
used  of  those  offerings  by  fire,  that  they  were  a 
sweet-smelling  savor,  ascending  up  to  the  region 
of  his  presence  like  a grateful  and  refreshing 
odor.  P.  F. 


The  Laver. 

Ex.  30  : 17-21  ; 38  : 8. 

The  second  article  of  furniture  in  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle  was  the  haver,  always  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  its  foot.  It  stood  heyond 
the  hrazen  altar,  and  between  it  and  the  taber 
nacle.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  shape  or  size 
of  the  laver,  but  passages  where  it  is  spoken  of 
attach  such  importance  to  the  “ foot  ” (or  base) 
as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  water  with  which 
the  feet  and  hands  were  washed  was  contained 

in  a hollow  at  the  base.  Milligan. 3N  : 

Mirrors  of  llie  serving- women  u lio 
served  ;it  tfiie  door  of  the  lent  of 
meeting.  The  expression  in  the  original  is 
used  of  the  stated  services  of  the  priests  in  their 
sacred  vocation,  and  is  here  transferred  to  a 
class  of  females  who  appear  from  early  times  to 
have  devoted  themselves  to  regular  attendance 
on  the  worship  of  God.  Latterly,  and  probably 
not  till  the  post  Babylonian  times,  the  service 
of  the  women  in  question  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted much  in  exercises  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
Such  a woman  in  the  Gospel  age  was  Anna 
(Luke  2 : 37),  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
she  had  her  prototypes  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  tabernacle-worship;  in  the  women 
who  gave  a becoming  example  of  devotedness  in 
the  consecration  of  their  metallic  mirrors  to  the 
higher  ends  of  God’s  worship.  There  can  bo 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  of  or  from  the 
metal  of  these  glasses  that  the  laver  was  formed. 
V.  F. 

ttO  : I9-42l.  Washing  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  Old  Testament  as  expressive  of  that 
higher  moral  purification  which,  as  time  went 


on,  was  more  and  more  felt  to  be  the  true  prep- 
aration for  appearing  before  God.  The  wash- 
ing was  to  enable  the  priests  to  obtain  that 
symbolical  purity,  without  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  make  a near  approach  to  a 
| holy  God,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  but 
be  especially  demanded  of  those  priests  who 
were  to  enter  his  sanctuary  or  to  minister  at  his 

altar.  Mdlijan. This  was  an  emblematical 

washing  ; anti  as  the  hands  and  the  feet  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  it  must  refer  to  the  purity 
! of  their  whole  conduct.  Their  hands , all  their 
works  ; their  feet,  all  their  goings,  must  be 
leashed,  must  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord.  A.  C. 

And  this  washing  was  designed  to  teach 

them  purity  in  all  their  ministrations,  and  to 
possess  them  with  a reverence  of  God’s  holiness 
and  a dread  of  the  pollutions  of  sin.  They  must 
not  only  wash  and  be  made  clean  when  they 
were  first  consecrated,  but  they  must  wash  and 
be  kept  clean  whenever  they  went  in  to  minister. 
He  only  shall  stand  In  God's  holy  place  that  has 
clean  hands  and  a pure  heart  (Ts.  24  : 3,  4).  And 
it  was  to  teach  us  who  are  daily  to  attend  upon 
j God,  daily  to  renew  our  repentance  for  sin  and 
our  believing  application  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
to  our  souls  for  remission  ; for  in  many  things 
we  daily  offend  and  contract  pollution.  II. 

That  merely  the  hands  and  the  feet  were  to 
be  washed  at  the  laver,  arose  simply  from  these 
being  the  organs  immediately  employed  in  the 
service  ; the  hands  being  engaged  in  presenting 
the  sacred  oblations,  and  the  feet  in  treading 
ground  that  was  hallowed.  The  action,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  was  symbolical  of  inward  purity  ; 
it  bespoke  the  freedom  from  pollution  which 
| should  characterize  those  who  would  present  an 
j acceptable  service  to  Jehovah.  The  Psalmist 
clearly  indicates  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and 
shows  also  how,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
! ordinance,  he  held  it  to  be  not  less  applicable 
to  himself  than  to  the  priests,  when  he  says, 

I “ T will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocenev  : so  will 
I compass  thine  altar,  O Lord.”  In  like  man- 
ner, when  describing  the  true  worshipper  in 
Ts.  24,  he  says,  “ He  that  hath  clean  hands  and 
a pure  heart.”  Such  an  one  is  the  true  priest 
in  God’s  house,  whether  he  have  the  outward 
calling  of  a priest  or  not  ; he  alone  serves  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  P.  F. 

Thus,  too,  there  is  no  entering  into  the  upper 
sanctuary  without  a previous  washing  in  the 
laver  of  regeneration.  The  renewing  and  purify- 
ing influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  at 
the  outset  but  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
Christian  life,  are  most  significantly  shadowed 
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forth  by  this  feature  of  the  ancient  economy. 
As  the  altar  on  which  the  victims  were  offered 
was  a symbol  of  justification , so  the  laver,  with 
its  cleansing  fountain,  was  a symbol  of  sanctifi- 
cation ; and  among  the  moral  truths  so  impres- 
sively taught  by  the  sensible  emblems  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  none  was  perhaps  more  perti- 
uently  or  palpably  set  forth  than  the  strict  con- 
nection between  the  atoning  Mood  of  Christ  and 
the  sanctifying  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this 
mutual  relation  of  these  articles  standing  in  the 
outer  court.  The  same  truth  is  taught  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  we  are  told  that  Christ 
came  both  by  water  and  by  b hod,  the  one  to 
alone  and  the  other  to  purify.  Bush. 

The  position  of  the  laver  shows  that  regener- 
ation folio irs  pardon.  First  we  come  to  the 
altar  of  sacrifice,  the  blood  of  Christ  for  forgive- 
ness, then  to  the  washing  of  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  Divine  order. 
The  natural  desire  is  to  reverse  this  order,  to 
be  made  “ good  " or  clean  before  we  come  to 

Christ.  B. The  altar  stands  nearer  to  the 

sinner  than  the  laver.  The  Spirit  leads  him 
with  heart  unrenewed  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
There  he  receives  forgiveness.  There  he  is 
clothed  in  the  spotless  righteousness  of  Christ. 
And  then,  but  not  till  then,  the  Spirit  sprinkles 
him  with  the  water  of  regeneration.  So  writes 
Paul,  <£  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  so  John  declares, 
“ As  many  as  received  him  to  them  gave  he  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God."  Christ  is  made  of 
God  unto  the  believer  first  righteousness  and 
theD  sanctification.  “ Say  not/’  observes  Leigh 
ton,  “ Unless  I find  some  measure  of  sanctifica- 
tion wbat  right  have  I to  apply  him  as  my 
righteousness?  This  inverts  the  order  and  dis- 
appoints thee  of  both.  Thou  must  first,  with- 
out finding  yea  or  seeking  anything  in  thyself 
but  misery  and  guiltiness,  lay  hold  on  him  as 
thy  righteousness  ; or  else  thou  shalt  never  find 
him  thy  sanctification.  Simply  as  a guilty  sin- 
ner thou  must  flee  to  him  for  shelter  ; and  then, 
being  come  in,  thou  shalt  be  furnished  out  of 
his  fulness  with  grace  for  grace." 

Those  who  washed  in  the  water  of  the  laver 
were  priests.  But  this  laver  with  its  cleansing 
w’ater  symbolized  the  Spirit  and  the  truth  of 
God  in  all  their  sanctifying  influences  as  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  Church.  Tn  this 
Church  God’s  Spirit  is  given,  and  God's  truth 
revealed  to  every  true  member.  They  all  have 
access  to  this  spiritual  laver  for  the  cleansing  of 
their  souls,  for  in  the  Christian  Church  all  the 
Lord's  people  are  priests . And  to  them  the  way 
of  access  into  the  holy  place—  the  place  of  God’s 


I immediate  presence  lies  open  at  all  times. 
To  them  Divine  illumination  is  vouchsafed. 
They  eat  of  the  bread  which  comejh  down  from 
heaven,  and  never  hunger.  “ They  are  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  the  plenteousness  of  God’s 
house.”  R.  Newton. 

In  concluding  our  consideration  of  the  laver, 
it  may  be  added  that  the  symbol  is  of  so  natural 
a kind  and  sq  fitly  adapted  for  purposes  of  spir- 
itual instruction,  that  it  has  been  in  a sense  re- 
tained and  raised  to  still  higher  significance  in 
the  Christian  Church.  For  in  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, whatever  may  be  the  precise  mode  of  ad- 
ministration adopted,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  cleansing  nature  of  the  element  is  the 
natural  basis  of  the  ordinance,  and  that  from 
which  it  derives  its  appropriate  character  as  the 
formal  initiation  into  a Christian  state.  P.  F. 

The  Court  of  the  Tabernacle. 

JZjc.  27  : ; 38  : D-20. 

The  court,  or  open  enclosure,  in  which  the 
tabernacle  stood,  was  of  an  oblong  figure  of  a 
hundred  cubits  (about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet)  long,  by  fifty  cubits  (about  seventy-five 
feet)  broad  ; and  the  height  of  the  enclosing 
I curtain  was  five  cubits,  or  seven  feet  and  a half, 
being  half  the  height  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
I enclosure  was  formed  by  a plain  hanging  of  fine 
twined  linen  yarn,  which  seems  to  have  been 
worked  in  an  open  texture  so  that  the  people 
without  might  freely  see  the  interior.  The  door 
( curtain  was  of  “ tine  twined  linen,”  embroid- 
| ered  with  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.  It  was 
furnished  with  cords,  by  wdiich  it  might  be 
j drawn  up  or  aside  when  the  priests  had  occa- 
| sion  to  enter.  The  curtains  of  this  whole  en- 
closure were  hung  upon  sixty  pillars  of  brass, 

I standing  on  bases  of  the  same  metal,  but  w'ith 
i capitals  and  fillets  of  silver.  The  hooks,  also, 
to  which  the  curtains  were  attached,  were  of 
silver.  The  entrance  of  the  court  was  at  the 
| east  end,  opposite  that  to  the  tabernacle  ; and 
| between  them  stood  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
and  the  brazen  laver,  J.  C. 
i The  place  of  the  tabernacle  we  hold  to  be  not 
■ exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  as  Josephus 
may  be  construed  to  mean,  but  as  Philo  ex- 
plains, twenty  cubits  from  the  w'est,  north,  and 
! south  sides  of  the  court.  In  this  way  a perfect 
square  of  fifty  cubits  is  left  in  front  to  he  occu- 
pied by  the  great  altar  and  the  laver  with  the 

| company  of  officials  and  worshippers.  M. 

The  tabernacle,  with  its  surrounding  court,  was 
! appointed  to  stand  with  the  entrance  fronting 
! the  east  ; so  that  the  two  sides  looked,  the  one 
toward  the  north,  the  other  toward  the  south, 
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and  the  end,  containing  the  most  holy  place, 
toward  the  west.  That  in  the  general  position 
a respect  was  had  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  as  emblems  of  universality,  may  readily 
be  conceived  : the  sacred  structure,  however 
limited  in  dimensions,  was  still  the  habitation 
of  him  to  whom  the  earth  and  all  its  fulness  be- 
longs, and  whose  kingdom,  spiritually  as  well 
as  naturally,  must  rule  over  all.  P.  F. 

The  walls  of  the  court  were  like  the  rest,  cur- 
tains or  hangings,  made  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment. This  represented  the  state  of  the 
Old  Testament  Church  ; it  was  a garden  en- 
closed ; the  worshippers  were  then  confined  to 
a little  compass.  Put  the  enclosure  being  of 
curtains  only,  intimated  that  the  confinement 
of  the  Church  in  one  particular  nation  was  not 
to  be  perpetual.  The  dispensation  itself  was  a 


tabernacle  dispensation,  movable  and  mutable, 
and  in  due  time  to  he  taken  down  and  folded 
up  when  the  place  of  the  tent  should  be  enlarged 
and  its  cords  lengthened  to  make  room  for  the 
Gentile  world,  as  is  foretold  (Ts.  54  : *2,  3).  The 
Church  here  on  earth  is  hut  the  court  of  God’s 
house,  and  happy  they  who  tread  these  courts 
and  flourish  in  them  ; but  through  these  courts 
' we  are  passing  to  the  holy  place  above  ; Blessed 
are  they  that  dwell  hi  that  house  of  God,  they  will 
be  still  praising  him.  IT. 

The  tabernacle  is  the  type  of  heaven  (Heb. 
9 :24),  the  court  is  the  figurative  semblance  of 
the  earth.  And  the  manifold  connections  be- 
tween them,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  the  altar 
in  the  court,  indicate  the  design  that  the  earth 
should  eventually  become  a constituent  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  M. 


Section  125. 

THE  PRIESTLY  GARMENTS. 

Exodub  28  : 1-43  ; 30:  1-31. 

Ex.  28  \ And  bring  thou  near  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sons  with  him,  from 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office,  even  Aaron, 

2 Nadah  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Itlmmar,  Aaron's  sons.  And  thou  shalt  make  holy  garments 

3 for  Aaron  thy  brother,  for  glory  ami  for  beauty.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  all  that  are  wise 
hearted,  whom  I have  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  that  they  make  Aaron’s  garments  to 

4 sanctify  him,  that  he  may  minister  untome  in  the  priest's  office.  And  these  are  the  garments 
which  they  shall  make  ; a breastplate,  and  an  ephod,  and  a robe,  and  a coat  of  chequer  work, 
a mitre,  and  a girdle  : and  they  shall  make  holy  garments  for  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  bis  sons, 
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5 that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest’s  office.  And  they  shall  take  the  gold,  and  the 
blue,  and  the  purple,  and  the  scarlet,  and  the  tine  linen. 

G And  they  shall  make  the  ephod  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  purple,  scarlet,  and  tine  twined  linen. 

7 the  work  of  the  cunning  workman.  It  shall  have  two  shonlderpieces  joined  to  the  two  ends 

8 thereof  ; that  it  may  be  joined  together.  And  the  cunningly  woven  band,  which  is  upon  it, 
to  gird  it  on  withal,  shall  be  like  the  work  thereot  and  of  the  same  piece  ; of  gold,  of  bine, 

9 and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  tine  twined  linen.  And  thou  shalt  take  two  onyx  stones,  and 

10  grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  : six  of  their  names  on  the  one  stone,  and 

11  the  names  of  t lie  six  that  remain  on  the  other  stone,  according  to  their  birth.  With  the  work 
of  an  engraver  in  stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones, 
according  to  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  : thou  shalt  make  them  to  be  inclosed  in 

12  ouches  of  gold.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  two  stones  upon  the  shoulderpieees  of  the  ephod,  to 
be  stones  of  memorial  for  the  children  of  Israel  : and  Aaron  shall  bear  their  names  before  the 

13  Loan  upon  his  two  shoulders  for  a memorial.  And  thou  shalt  make  ouches  of  gold  : and  two 

14  cliaius  of  pure  gold  ; like  cords  shalt  thou  make  them,  of  wreathen  work  : and  thou  shalt  put 
the  wreathen  chains  on  the  ouches, 

15  And  thou  shalt  make  a breastplate  of  judgement,  the  worl  of  the  eunning  workman  ; like  the 
work  of  the  ephod  thou  shalt  make  it  ; of  gold,  of  blue,  aud  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  tine 

1G  twined  linen,  shalt  thou  make  it.  Foursquare  it  shall  be  and  double  ; a span  shall  be  the 

17  length  thereof,  and  a span  the  breadth  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  set  in  it  settings  of  stones, 

18  four  rows  of  stones  : a row  of  sardius,  topaz,  and  carbuncle  shall  be  the  firht  row  ; and  the 

19  second  row  an  emerald,  a sapphire,  and  a diamond  ; and  the  third  row  a jacinth,  an  agate,  and 

20  an  amethyst  ; and  the  fourth  row  a beryl,  and  an  onyx,  and  a jasper  : they  shall  be  inclosed 

21  in  gold  in  their  settings.  And  the  stones  shall  be  according  to  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  twelve,  according  to  their  names  ; like  the  engravings  of  a signet,  every  one  according 

22  to  his  name,  they  shall  be  for  the  twelve  tribes.  And  thou  shalt  make  upon  the  breastplate 

23  chains  like  cords,  of  wreathen  work  of  pure  gold.  And  thou  shalt  make  upon  the  breastplate 

24  two  rings  of  gold,  aud  sbalt  put  the  two  rings  on  the  two  ends  of  the  breastplate.  And  thou 
shalt  put  the  two  wreathen  chains  of  gold  on  the  two  rings  at  the  ends  of  the  breastplate. 

*25  And  the  other  two  ends  of  the  two  wreathen  chains  thou  shalt  put  on  the  two  ouches,  and  put 

26  them  on  the  shoulderpieees  of  the  ephod.  in  the  forepart  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  make  two 
rings  of  gold,  and  thou  shalt  put  them  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  breastplate,  upon  the  edge 

27  thereof,  which  is  toward  the  side  of  the  ephod  inward.  And  thou  shalt  make  two  rings  of 
gold,  and  shalt  put  them  on  the  two  shoulderpieees  of  the  ephod  underneath  in  the  forepart 

28  thereof,  close  by  the  coupling  thereof,  above  the  cunningly  woven  band  uf  the  ephod.  And 
they  shall  bind  the  breastplate  by  the  rings  thereof  unto  the  rings  of  the  ephod  with  a lace  of 
blue,  that  it  may  be  upon  the  cunningly  woven  band  of  the  ephod,  and  that  the  breastplate 

29  be  not  loosed  from  the  ephod.  And  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  breastplate  of  judgement  upon  his  heart,  when  lie  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place,  for  a 

30  memorial  before  the  Lord  continually.  And  thou  shall  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judgement 
theUrim  and  the  Thummim  ; [that  is,  the  Lights  and  the  Perfections  ;]  and  they  shall  be  upon 
Aaron’s  heart,  when  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord  : and  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgement  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord  continually. 

31  And  thou  shalt  make  the  robe  of  the  ephod  all  of  blue.  And  it  shall  have  a hole  for  the 

32  head  in  the  midst  thereof  : it  shall  have  a binding  of  woven  work  round  about  the  hole  of  it, 

33  as  it  were  the  hole  of  a eoat  of  mail,  that  it  be  not  rent.  And  upon  the  skirts  of  it  thou  shalt 
make  pomegranates  of  bine,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  round  about  the  skirts  thereof  ; 

34  and  hells  of  gold  between  them  round  about  : a golden  bell  and  a pomegranate,  a golden  bell 

35  and  a pomegranate,  upon  the  skirts  of  the  robe  round  about.  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to 
minister  : and  the  sound  thereof  shall  be  beard  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place  before 
the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not. 

36  And  thou  shalt  make  a plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave  upon  it,  like  the  engravings  of  a signet, 

37  holy  to  the  lord.  And  thou  shalt  put  it  on  a lace  of  blue,  and  it  shall  be  upon  the  mitre  ; 

38  upon  the  forefront  of  the  mitre  it  shall  be.  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron’s  forehead,  and  Aaron 
shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  holy  things,  which  the  children  of  Israel  shall  hallow  in  all  their 
holy  gifts  ; and  it  shall  be  always  upon  his  forehead,  that  they  may  be  accepted  before  the 

39  Lord.  And  thou  shalt  weave  the  eoat  in  chequer  work  of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make  a 
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40  mitre  of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make  a girdle,  the  work  of  the  embroiderer.  And  for 
Aaron’s  sons  thou  sbalt  make  coats,  and  tbou  sbalt  make  for  them  girdles,  and  keadtires  sbalt 

41  tbou  make  for  them,  for  glory  and  for  beauty.  And  tbou  sbalt  put  them  upon  Aaron  tby 
brother,  and  upon  bis  sons  with  him  ; and  sbalt  anoint  them,  and  consecrate  them,  and  sane- 

4“2  tify  them,  that  they  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest’s  office.  And  thou  sbalt  make  them 
linen  breeches  to  cover  the  tlesh  of  their  nakedness  ; from  the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs  they 

43  shall  reach  : and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his  sons,  when  they  go  in  unto  the  tent 
of  meeting,  or  when  they  come  near  unto  the  altar  to  minister  in  the  holy  place  ; that  they 
bear  not  iniquity,  and  die  : it  shall  be  a statute  for  ever  unto  him  and  unto  his  seed  after  him. 

Ex.  :{<)  1-31  The  holy  garments  made,  “ as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.” 


The  Jews  were  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  masses 
of  heathendom  ; they  were  set  apart  to  be  a 
people  to  reflect  the  character  and  holiness  and 
to  maintain  the  worship  of  the  living  and  the  | 
true  God.  Their  tendency,  as  their  whole  his- 
tory shows,  was  to  borrow  from  surrounding 
nations,  and  so  they  came  by  and  by  to  fall  into 
the  practices  of  the  heathen.  God,  therefore, 
in  order  to  leave  no  opening  by  which  there 
could  be  the  admission  of  anything  extrinsic, 
foreign,  or  heathen,  laid  down  these  excessively 
minute  specifications,  that  the  people  might  in 
all  things  have  a law,  a rule,  and  a guide  to  act 
by.  No  one  can  read  the  whole  of  these  arrange- 
ments about  the  high-priest,  and  these  regula- 
tions about  the  tabernacle  economy,  and  then 
compare  with  them  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
without  seeing  that  no  chance  could  have  made 
Christ  in  all  things  so  minutely  to  correspond 
to  them  ; and  that  nothing  but  a preconcerted 
arrangement  on  God’s  part,  to  set  forth  the 
Saviour,  under  types  and  figures  and  shadow’s, 
to  the  Jews,  could  have  made  the  harmony  be 
tween  Christ,  the  end  of  the  Law,  and  the 
shadows  that  prefigured  him,  J.  C. 

The  Jewish  religion  was,  in  its  several  partic- 
ular institutions,  intended  to  typify  and  prefig- 
ure the  more  perfect  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 
That  the  Jewish  liigh-piiest  was  a manifest  type 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  author  of* the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lias  frequently  declared. 
So  the  tabernacle  itself  was  a type  of  our  Re- 
deemer dwelling  in  our  nature  (John  1 : 14),  as 
was  the  ark  in  the  holy  of  holies,  with  its  mercy- 
seat,  an  emblem  of  Him  from  whose  mouth  we 
have  received  the  Law,  and  whose  satisfaction 
to  Divine  justice  is  our  true  propitiatory  or  mercy- 
seat , In  like  manner  the  several  altars  ap- 
pointed in  the  tabernacle  and  the  sacrifices  ap- 
pointed to  be  performed  upon  them  equally 
lead  us  to  Christ  and  his  dispensation.  Since 
the  chief  end  of  the  several  institutions  relating 
to  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  Jewish  worship 
was  to  prefigure  the  person  and  transactions  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  so  the  ceremonies  appointed 
under  it  could  never  be  of  any  esteem  in  the 
bight  of  God  except  as  they  tended  to  promote 


this  end,  and  to  prepare  men’s  minds  for  the 
reception  of  a move  perfect  institution  of  re- 
ligion. Stackhouse. 

Previons  to  this  time  there  w*as  probably  no 
separate  order  of  priesthood  in  the  Church  of 
God  ; but  every  father  was  the  priest  of  his 
family,  as  in  killing  the  lamb  of  the  passover 
and  sprinkling  the  blood,  or  each  worshipper 
had  been  at  liberty  to  transact  the  business  of 
sacrifice  as  he  pleased.  So  far,  in  the  history 
of  Israel  as  redeemed  from  Egypt,  Moses  seems 
to  have  officiated  occasionally  as  priest,  as  in 
the  case  of  offering  the  sacrifice  and  sprinkling 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  ; or  he  selected  young 
men  as  temporary  priests.  But  the  erection  of 
a special  place  of  worship  most  notably  carried 
with  it  the  setting  up  ot'  an  order  of  priesthood, 

I with  ritual  of  worship.  The  very  name  “ Cohen,” 

! which  we  translate  “priest,”  is  supposed  by 
the  critics  to  denote  the  idea  of  a familiar  friend 
of  God.  The  distinctive  function  of  the  office 
was  to  receive  and  present  to  God,  as  his  near- 
I est  friend  and  associate,  that  which  belonged  to 
him.  The  three  great  tlements  entering  into 
the  idea  of  their  position  and  office  were  : That 
they  are  chosen  by  Jehovah  himself  to  be  his. 
That  they  are  officially  holy  in  a pre-eminent 
I sense.  That  they  have,  by  reason  of  their 
election  and  holiness,  the  privilege  ot  drawing 
near  to  God,  as  holding  a position  intermediate 
between  man  and  God,  and  therefore  of  medi 
ators.  The  apostle  defines  their  position  as 
thus  “ ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to 
God.”  They  were,  therefore,  in  a certain  sense 
charged  with  the  interests  of  both  parties,  hav- 
ing to  transact  unto  God  in  behalf  of  those 
whose  sins  have  separated  them  from  him.  S.  R 
As  chosen  and  set  apart  for  God.  Israel  was 
his  heritage  among  the  nations  ; and  as  sim- 
ilarly chosen  and  set  apart  for  the  special  wrork 
of  the  priesthood,  the  family  of  Aaron  was  his 
heritage  in  Israel.  The  privilege  was  to  be 
theirs  of  drawing  peculiarly  near  to  God,  and 
their  first  qualification  for  using  it  w'as  that  they 
w’ere  the  objects  of  his  choice.  Their  designa- 
tion and  appointment  must  be  from  above -not 
I derived  from  the  choice  of  their  fellow-men— 
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“ for  no  man  taketh  this  honor  unto  himself, 
hut  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.” 
The  grouuds  of  the  Diviue  choice  in  the  case  of 
Aaron  are  nowhere  given.  P.  F. 

1.  Brin;;  tin  mi  near  Aaron  and  his 
sons.  Moses  is  directed  to  consecrate  Aaron, 
although  he  was  never  himself  dedicated  by 
anointing  and  investiture  to  the  service  of  God  ; 
whence  we  perceive  that  the  sacraments  have 
their  power  and  effect  not  from  the  virtue  of 
the  miuister,  but  only  from  the  commandment 
of  God.  Call*. 

Eleazar  and  Ithawar  .are  here  mentioned  for 
the  first  time,  except  in  the  genealogy  (G  : 23). 
Eleazar  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high-priest- 
hood, and  was  himself  succeeded  by  his  son 
Phinehas.  Put  Eli,  the  next  liigli-priest  named 
in  the  history,  was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar.  The 
representatives  of  both  families  held  office  at 
once  in  the  time  of  David.  Olwk. 

*2.  Holy  garments.  Like  the  priestly 
class  of  contemporaneous  peoples,  the  priest- 
hood of  Israel,  also,  was  to  be  distinguished  by 
a peculiar  official  dress.  An  entire  chapter  is 
devoted  to  its  details.  With  a strong  Egyptian 
caste  throughout,  it  shows,  perhaps,  an  equal 
acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  a Shemitie 
ancestry.  Linen  was  the  fabric  uniformly  em. 
ployed  for  clothing  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  ; 
while,  if  we  may  trust  the  frescos  of  Egyptian 
dwellings,  delight  in  colors  was  a marked  She- 
mitic  trait.  Hence  it  may  be  seen  that  the  di- 
rections for  clothing  the  Jewish  priests  are 
everywhere  stamped  with  marks  of  the  Mosaic 
age.  What  is  characteristic  in  them  charac-  I 
terizes  as  well  Oriental  antiquities  in  general. 
E.  C.  B. 

For  glory  and  for  beauty.  These  ex 
terual  ornaments  denoted  the  want  of  those 
which  are  true  and  spiritual  ; for  if  the  priest 
had  been  absolutely  and  entirely  perfect,  these 
typical  accessories  would  have  been  snperfinons. 
In  order  that  Aaron  might  be  a fit  peacemaker 
between  God  and  man,  he  put  off  bis  ordinary 
garments,  and  stood  forth  as  a new  man.  Hence 
the  holy  garments  were  supposed  to  couceal  his 
faults  ; and  also  to  represent  the  incomparable 

adornment  of  all  virtues.  Cah\ So  also  the 

fine  quality  of  the  stuffs  and  the  gold  nnd  diver- 
sified colors  and  rich  embroidery  appearing  in 
the  garments  of  the  priesthood  were  designed 
to  express  the  elevated  rank  and  dignity  of  those 
who  are  recognized  by  God  as  sons  in  his  house, 
permitted  to  draw  near  with  confidence  to  his 
presence,  and  to  go  in  and  out  before  him. 
P.  F. These  glorious  garments  were  ap- 

pointed : (1)  That  the  priests  themselves  might 


l he  reminded  of  the  dignity  of  their  office,  and 
I behave  themselves  with  due  decorum.  (‘2)  That 
the  people  might  he  possessed  with  a holy  rev- 
| erence  of  that  God  whose  ministers  appeared  in 
such  grandeur.  (I?)  That  the  priests  might  he 
types  of  Christ,  who  should  offer  himself  with 
! out  spot  to  God,  and  of  all  Christians  who  have 
the  beauty  of  holiness  put  upon  them,  in  which 
they  are  consecrated  to  God.  Our  adorning 
under  the  Gospel,  both  that  of  ministers  and 
| Christians,  is  not  to  he  of  gold  and  pearl  and 
! costly  array,  bnt  the  garments  of  salvation,  and 
the  robe  of  righteousness  (Is.  Cl  * 10  ; Ps.  132  : 0, 

1 Hi).  HZ 

The  garments  appointed  to  he  worn  by  the 
priesthood  in  their  sacred  ministrations  were 
strikingly  expressive  of  the  holiness  required  in 
their  personal  state,  while  in  certain  parts  of  the 
high-priest's  dress  other  ideas  besides  were 
symbolized.  The  stuff  of  all  of  them  was  linen, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  ornament 
al  parts  of  the  high -priest’s  dress,  must  be 
understood  to  have  been  white.  They  are  not 
expressly  so  called  in  tho  Pentateuch,  but  are 
incidentally  described  as  white  in  2 C’h. 
5 : 12.  The  coolness  and  comparative  freedom 
from  perspiration  attending  the  use  of  linen 
garments  had  led  men  to  associate  with  them, 
especially  in  the  burning  clime  of  Egypt,  tho 
idea  of  cleanliness.  Their  symbolical  use  in 
an  ethical  religion  like  the  Mosaic  must  have 
been  expressive  of  inward  purity  ; and  hence  in 
the  symbolical  language  of  Revelation  we  read 
so  often  of  the  white  and  clean  garments  of  the 
heavenly  inhabitants,  which  are  expressly  de- 
clared to  mean  “ the  righteousness  of  saints.” 
P.  F. 

3.  Wise  hearted.  As  with  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  m the  New7  Testament,  so  we  find  in 
the  Old  Testament  all  natural  gifts  employed  m 
the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ascribed  to 

the  Spirit  of  God.  GerL Whom  I have 

filled  Avith  the  spirit  of  wisdom.  So 
we  find  that  ingenuity  in  arts  and  sciences 
comes  from  God.  Tt  is  not  intimated  here  that 
these  persons  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  w is- 
dom for  this  purpose  only  ; for  the  direction  to 
Moses  is  to  select  those  whom  he  found  to  be 
expert  artists  ; and  those  who  w ere  such,  Gnd 
shows  by  these  w^ords,  had  derived  their  knowl- 
edge from  Himself.  No  man  by  course  of  read 
ing  or  study  ever  acquired  a genius  of  this  kind  ; 
we  call  it  natural  and  say  it  w-as  horn  with  the 
man  : Moses  teaches  us  to  consider  it  as  Divine. 
When  I see  Copernicus  and  Kepler  contribut- 
ing to  pull  down  the  false  systems  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  Newton  demonstrating  the  true  one  ; 
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and  when  I see  the  long  list  of  useful  invent- 
ors, by  whose  genius,  industry,  and  skill  long 
and  tedious  processes  in  the  necessary  arts  of 
life  have  been  shortened,  labor  greatly  lessened, 
and  much  time  and  expense  saved,  I then  see 
with  Moses  men  who  are  icise-hearted , whom  God 
Inis  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  for  these  very 
purposes  ; that  he  might  help  man  by  man,  and 
that  as  time  rolls  on  he  might  give  to  his  intel- 
ligent creatures  such  proofs  of  his  lleing,  infi- 
nitely varied  wisdom,  and  gracious  Providence, 
as  should  cause  them  to  depend  on  Him  and 
give  Hun  that  glory  which  is  due  to  his  name. 
How  pointedly  does  the  Prophet  Isaiah  refer  to 
tins  sort  of  teaching  as  coming  from  God,  even 
in  the  most  common  and  less  difficult  arts  of 
life.  The  whole  passage  is  worthy  of  serious  , 
attention  (28  : *24-29).  A.  C. 
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Of  the  garments  appointed  to  be  made  “/or 
ylory  rind  for  beauty,*'  out  of  the  richest  materials, 
four  were  common  to  the  high-priests  and  to 
the  ordinary  priests  — viz.,  the  linen  drawers, 
the  linen  coat,  the  linen  girdle,  and  the  bonnet 
— the  bonnet  or  turban  of  the  high-priest  being 
termed  a mitre.  The  other  four  were  peculiar 
to  the  high-priest— viz  , the  ephod,  with  its  re- 
markable girdle,  the  breast  plate,  the  long  robe, 
with  its  bolls  and  pomegranates,  and  the  golden 
plate  on  his  forehead.  1 he  ephod  seems  to 
have  been  a short,  double  apron,  suspended  by 
shoulder-straps  before  and  behind  the  person, 
the  two  being  connected  together  by  clasps 
under  two  precious  onyx  stones  on  the  top  of 


' the  shoulders,  engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
tribes,  and  the  whole  bound  close  around  the 
person  by  a “ curious  girdle, ” which  formed  a 
part  of  the  ephod  itself.  All  parts  of  the  ephod 
were  “ of  gold,  of  blue,  of  purple,  of  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen  work.”  Next  was  the  breast- 
plate. It  was  ordered  to  be  ”•  set  in  settings  of 
stones,  even  four  rows  of  stones  and  each  of 
the  stones  was  to  he  of  different  sort.  “ And 
the  stones  shall  be  with  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  twelve.”  In  addition  to  this 
breast-plate  upon  the  ephod,  it  was  ordered  : 
“ Thou  shalt  put  into  the  breast  plate  of  judg- 
ment the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  (‘  the  lights 
and  the  perfections  ’),  and  they  shall  be  upon 
Aaron’s  heart  when  he  goeth  in  before  the 
Lord  ; and  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of 
the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  continu- 
ally.” The  third  article  peculiar  to  the  dress 
of  the  high-priest  was  the  “ robe  of  the  ephod, 
all  of  blue.”  “ And  beneath,  upon  the  hem  of 
it,  thou  shalt  make  pomegranates  of  blue  and 
of  purple  and  of  scarlet  round  about  the  hem 
thereof  ; and  bells  of  gold  between  them  round 
about.  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to  minister, 
and  his  sound  shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  in 
unto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and  when 
he  cometh  out  that  he  die  not.”  The  fourth 
article  peculiar  to  the  high-priest’s  dress  was 
the  golden  plate  and  mitre.  *;  And  thon  shalt 
make  a plate  of  pure  gold  and  grave  upon  it  like 
the  engravings  of  a signet.  Holiness  to  the 
Lord.  And  upon  the  forefront  of  the  mitre 
shall  it  he.  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron’s  fore- 
head, that  Aaron  may  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
holy  things  which  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
hallow  in  their  holy  gifts  ; and  it  shall  be  al- 
ways upon  his  forehead,  that  they  may  be  ac- 
cepted before  the  Lord.”  Such  were  the  por- 
tions of  dress  peculiar  to  the  high-priest.  The 
other  form  common  to  the  high-priests  and 
other  priests— the  coat  or  tunie  of  fine  linen 
“embroidered,”  the  girdles  and  bonnets  “for 
glory  and  for  beauty,”  and  the  drawers  of  linen 
— need  no  other  description  than  their  names. 
S.  R. 

The  Ephod  and  the  Onyx  Stones. 

Ex.  28  : G-14  ; 39  : 2-7. 

Carefully  note  the  distinction  between  the 
ephod  itself  (“a  double  apron  suspended  by 
shoulder-straps  before  and  behind  the  person”), 
and  the  two  onyx  stones  attached  to  the  epltod  upon 
the  shoulders.  The  names  of  the  tribes  were  en- 
graven upon  the  onyx  stones  (six  on  each  stone) 
as  well  as  upon  the  breast-plate . which  also  was 
fastened  by  chains  and  rings  to  the  ephod.  So 
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that  Aaron  bore  the  names  ot‘  the  children  of 
Israel  “upon  his  shoulders,”  and  also  44  upon  his 
heart,”  “ for  a memorial  before  the  Loan  con- 
tinually.” 14  Cpon  his  shoulders,  the  seat  of 
strength,  and  upon  his  heart,  the  seat  of  love” 

{ Gibson).  B. 

The  ephod , with  its  “ curious  girdle”  and  the 
onyx  stones  upon  its  shoulder-pieces,  was  the 
distinctive  priestly  garment.  It  hung  upon  the 
shoulders  down  to  the  waist,  and  was  formed 
of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  materials,  eor 
responding  exactly  to  those  emploj’ed  in  the  in- 
terior decoration  of  the  holy  place.  The  girdle 
was  made  of  the  same  materials,  with  the  same 
combination  of  colors.  As  garments  were  as- 
sociated in  the  Hebrew  mind  with  character, 
and  the  girdle  with  energy  in  work,  we  find  in 
the  correspondence  of  both  with  the  interior  of 
the  holy  place,  a memorial  of  the  necessity  that 
those  who  enter  the  house  of  the  Lord  must  be 
themselves  holy  and  beautiful  in  character,  and 
be  engaged  in  high  and  holy  service.  But  the 
most  important  part  of  the  ephod  were  the 
shoulder  pieces,  on  which  were  set  two  onyx 
stones,  with  the  names  of  the  tribes  engraven 
on  them,  six  on  the  one  and  six  on  the  other  ; 
and  (verse  12)  '*  Aaron  shall  bear  their  names 
before  the  Lord  upon  his  two  shoulders  for  a 
memorial.”  Here  we  have  the  idea  of  repre- 
sentation clearly  and  beautifully  symbolized. 
The  shoulders,  to  a Hebrew  mind,  were  the 
symbol  of  strength  ; and  the  idea  was,  that 
when  the  high- priest  entered  the  holy  place  he 
did  not  go  alone,  but  carried  with  him  on  his 
strong  shoulders  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  he 
represented  ; and  the  estimation  in  which  the 
people  were  held  was  expressed  in  the  value  of 
the  precious  stones  on  which  the  names  were 
engraved,  and  the  setting  of  pure  gold  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  J.  M G. 

9.  Two  onyx  stone*.  That  the  connec- 
tion between  the  priest  and  the  people  might  he 
made  more  plain,  God  not  only  placed  on  his 
breast  the  memorials  of  the  twelve  tribes,  but 
also  engraved  their  names  on  his  shoulders. 
Thus  the  people  would  understand  that  this 
one  man  was  not  separated  from  the  others  for 
the  sake  of  private  advantage,  but  that  in  his 
one  person  they  w ere  all  a kingdom  of  priests, 
which  Peter  teaches  to  have  been  at  length 
really  fulfilled  in  Christ  (1  Pet.  2:5);  as  Isaiah 
had  foretold  that  there  should  be  priests  of  God 
and  Levites  brought  from  the  Gentiles  (66  : 21) ; 
to  which  John  makes  nllusion  in  the  apocalypse, 
where  he  says  that  we  are  all  priests  in  Christ 
(Rev.  1 : 6).  Hence  arises  our  confidence  of 
ascending  to  heaven  because  Christ  raises  us  up 
21  • 


with  him  ; as  Paul  says,  we  44  sit  together  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus  however  weak 
we  may  be  in  ourselves,  herein  is  all  our  strength 

that  we  are  his  burden.  Calv. These  two 

precious  stones,  on  which  the  names  of  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel  were  engraved,  were  put  upon 
the  high-priest’s  shoulders,  and  he  was  to  bear 
them  before  the  Lord  upon  his  shoulders.  How 
plainly  does*  this  point  out  the  care  that  the 
great  Redeemer  takes  of  all  that  are  his  own  ! 
They  are  precious  in  his  sight— they  are  his 
jewels  ; and  “ they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  1 make  up  my 
jewels.”  M'Cheyne. 


The  Breast- plate  of  Judgment. 


Er.  28  : 15-20  ; 30  : 8-21. 

Make  it  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  pur- 
ple, and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen.  Set  in  it  four  row*  of  stones, 
twelve,  according  to  the  name*  of 
the  children  of  Israel. 

The  ephod  and  the  hoshen,  or  breast  plate, 
which  signified  the  kingly  dignity , do  not  stand 
in  subordinate  relation  the  one  to  the  other. 
They  are  both  treated  in  the  original  as  inde- 
pendent articles,  yet  at  the  same  time  making 
together  one  whole.  The  dignity  also  which 
they  represent  must  in  some  w?ay  exhibit  itself 
under  a double  aspect  ; and  thus  in  fact  was  the 
kingly  dignity,  both  among  the  Hebrews  and 
all  Oriental  antiquity  conceived  of- viz.,  as 
unitiog  in  itself  the  tw^o  grand  prerogatives  of 
lordship  and  judgment.  Thus  1 Sam  8 : 5,  6 ; 2 
Sam.  15  : 4 ; 1 Kings  3 r 9.  So  Aitemidorus  re- 
marks, “ the  ancients  said  that  reigning  w’as 
judging.”  Now’  the  “reigning  dignity”  is 
plainly  indicated  by  the  ephod,  inasmuch  as  its 
distinguishing  feature  was  the  ” shoulder- 
pit  ce,”  and  the  “ shoulder”  both  in  sacred  and 
profane  antiquity  is  considered  as  the  1 1 seat  of 
sovereignty  ” Thus  Isaiah  says  of  the  Messiah 
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(ch.  9:5),  “And  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder.”  The  same  idea  was  ' 
familiar  among  the  Romans  in  India  and  in 
Egypt.  As  to  what  relates  to  the  “ judicial 
prerogative,”  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  des- 
ignation given  in  the  original  to  the  breast- 
plate—viz.,  breast. plate  of  judgment  to  show 
its  symbolical  bearing.  La  hr. 

That  the  Jewish  High -Priest  did  indeed  per- 
sonify the  whole  body  of  the  Israelites  not  only 
appears  from  this,  that  he  bore  the  names  of  all 
the  tribes  on  his  breast  and  his  shoulders — 
which  unquestionably  imported  that  he  drew 
near  to  God  in  the  name  and  stead  of  all — but 
also  from  the  circumstance  that  when  he  com- 
mitted any  heinous  sin,  his  guilt  was  imputed 
to  the  people.  Thus  in  Lev.  4 ; 3,  “if  the 
priest  that  is  anointed  sin  to  the  trespass  or 
guilt  of  tlffi  people.”  When  he  sinned  the  peo 
pie  sinned,  because  he  represented  the  whole 
people.  And  on  this  account  it  was  that  the 
sacrifice  for  a sin  committed  by  him  had  to  be 
offered  as  the  public  sacrifices  were,  which  were 
presented  for  sin  committed  by  the  people  at 
large  ; the  blood  must  be  brought  into  the  holy 
place  and  the  body  burned  without  the  camp. 
VUringa. 

We  see  the  representative  character  of  Christ’s 
priesthood  and  all  its  functions  imaged  in  that 
of  the  High  Priest,  possessing  as  ho  did  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon  his  breast  when 
he  entered  the  tabernacle  and  having  their  cause 
and  interest  ever  before  him.  Christ,  in  like 
manner,  does  nothing  for  himself,  hut  only  as 
the  Shepherd  and  Saviour  of  his  people.  “ For 
their  sakes,  he  sanctified  himself,”  by  laying 
down  his  life  to  purchase  their  redemption. 
All  the  real  Israel  whom  the  Father  has  given 
to  him  are  borne  upon  his  bosom  within  the 
veil,  and  shall  assuredly  reap  the  fruits  of  his 

successful  mediation.  P.  F. The  priesthood 

of  Aaron  shadowed  forth  the  infinitely  greater 
and  more  glorious  priesthood  of  Christ.  In  the 
execution  of  his  office  as  the  great  high-priest 
of  the  Church,  ho  was  ordained  to  enter  into 
the  hely  place,  tln  re  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  Goil  f ir  us.  This  lie  has  dune.  Ileascended 
to  heaven  after  Ins  resurrection,  that  he  might 
there  complete  the  work  ho  had  begun  on  earth. 
On  his  heart  are  engraven  the  names  of  all  his 
people,  and  not  one  of  them  is  overlooked  or 
forgotten.  He  presents  them  all  before  his 
Father,  as  the  objects  of  his  own  kind  and  solic- 
itous sympathy  and  care,  and  they  are  dear  to 
the  Father,  because  they  are  dear  to  the  Son. 
Busk. 

There  still  remains  the  wonderful  truth  of  his 


continuous  intercession  for  us.  In  its  widest 
meaning  that  word  expresses  the  whole  of  the 
manifold  ways  by  which  Christ  undertakes  and, 
maintains  our  cause.  But  the  narrower  signifi- 
cation of  prayer  on  our  behalf  is  applicable,  and 
is  in  Scripture  applied,  to  our  Lord.  As  on 
earth,  the  climax  of  all  bis  intercourse  with  his 
disciples  was  that  deep  yet  simple  prayer  which 
forms  the  holy  of  holies  of  John’s  gospel,  so  in 
heaven  his  loftiest  office  for  us  is  set  forth  under 
the  figure  of  his  intercession.  Before  the 
throne  stands  the  slain  Lamb,  and  therefore  do 
the  elders  in  the  outer  circle  bring  acceptable 
praises.  Within  the  veil  stands  the  priest,  with 
the  names  of  the  tribes  blazing  on  the  breast- 
plate and  on  the  shoulders  of  his  robes,  near 
the  seat  of  love,  near  the  arm  of  power.  And 
whatever  difficulty  may  surround  that  idea  of 
Christ’s  priestly  intercession,  this  at  all  events 
I is  implied  in  it,  that  the  mighty  work  which  he 
accomplished  on  earth  is  ever  present  to  the 
Divine  mind  as  the  ground  of  our  acceptance 
and  the  channel  of  our  blessings  ; and  this 
further,  that  the  utterance  of  Christ’s  will  is 
ever  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  purpose. 

A.  M. In  the  high  priestly  prayer  of  our 

Lord,  we  find  him  commencing  this  office  of 
intercession.  “ I pray  for  them,”  says  he  of 
his  disciples.  The  intercession  then  com- 
menced ; but  it  has  been  continuing  ever  since  ; 
it  is  prolonged  throngh  all  time  ; it  embraces 
not  the  apostles  only,  but  every  soul  of  the  re- 
deemed. The  names  upon  the  high-priest's 
breast-plate  betoken  the  individuality  of  Christ’s 
intercession  for  his  people.  Not  a single  want 
or  woe  of  a single  soul  is  forgotten  by  the  God- 
Man,  when  he  intercedes.  E.  M.  G. 

The  Urim.  and  Thummim. 

Ex.  28  : 30. 

The  probable  opinion  relative  to  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  is,  that  they  were  in  fact  identi- 
I cal  with  the  stones  of  the  breast-plate,  but  called 
by  this  name  from  the  instrumental  uses  which 
! they  were  made  to  subserve  in  the  symbolical 
| economy  of  the  priesthood.  This  opinion, 

| which  is  held  by  Josephus,  Philo,  and  most  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  doctors,  and  has  been  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  moderns,  is  supported  by 
! the  following  considerations  : (1)  If  the  words 
Urim  and  Thummim  be  regarded  as  epithets , 
rather  than  names,  applied  to  the  stones,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  appropriate.  From  their  in- 
trinsic properties  of  splendor,  brilliancy,  and 
tuminonsness , they  might  very  properly  be  termed 
Lights  and  Perfections , an  expression  snpposed 
1 by  many  to  be  grammatically  equivalent  to  most 
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perfect  lights . ThiR  in  the  view  of  Braiinins, 
who  nays  that  not  only  were  precious  stones  to 
he  employed,  but  they  were  to  he  the  most  shin- 
ing and  perfect  of  the  kind.  (2)  If  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  not  the  same  with  the  gems  of 
the  breast  plate,  it  is  wholly  inexplicable  that 
the  sacred  narrative  gives  us  no  account  of 
them.  While  every  other  part  of  the  ritual  is 
described  with  scrupulous  minuteness,  how 
comes  it  that  nothing  is  said  of  an  article  w hich, 
in  obtaining  responses  from  God,  was  abso- 
lutely indispensable  and  which  was  in  every  re- 
spect among  the  most  important  items  of  the 
whole  apparatus?  The  silence  of  the  historian, 
therefore,  on  this  point  must  be  regarded  as 
strong  evidence  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  identical  with  the  stones.  (3)  It  will  be 
observed  upon  comparing  Ex.  3G  : 8-21  with 
Lev.  8 :8,  that,  in  the  description  of  the  breast- 
plate, given  in  the  former,  while  the  rows  of 
stones  are  mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of  the 
ITrim  and  Thummim  ; while  in  the  latter,  which 
speaks  of  the  investiture  of  Aaron  with  the 
pontifical  habit,  the  Urim  and  Thummim  are 
mentioned,  but  the  stones  are  passed  over  in 
silence.  What  inference  more  obvious  than 
that  these  objects  were  in  fact  one  and  the 
same  ? Rush. 

There  was  a congregation  of  all  Israel,  or  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  that  all  things  might  be 
done  with  general  consent.  There  was  a senate 
of  wise  and  able  persons  to  prepare  things  by 
previous  deliberation  and  consultation  that  they 
might  not  be  concluded  rashly  in  a popular  as 
sembly,  before  they  were  maturely  considered 
and  examined  by  men  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. There  was  a judge  to  assemble  the  states- 
general  on  proper  occasions,  to  preside  in  their 
assemblies,  to  command  (he  armies  of  the 
united  provinces,  and  to  see  the  national  reso- 
lutions duly  executed.  And  finally,  here  was  an 
oracle  which  was  to  be  consulted  by  the  high- 
priest  on  great  occasions,  that  no  rash  resolu- 
tions of  the  people,  senate,  or  judge  might  be 
brought  into  execution  in  cases  ot'  moment  and 
difficulty  ; but  they  were  to  ask  counsel  of  God, 
or  to  obtain  the  royal  assent  of  Jehovah  as  king 
of  Israel,  by  his  oracle.  This  was  a wise  pro 
vision  to  preserve  a continual  sense  in  the  He- 
brew nation  of  the  principal  design  of  their 
constitution,  to  keep  them  from  idolatry  and  to 
the  worship  of  the  one  trne  God  as  their  imme- 
diate protector  ; and  that  their  security  ami 
prosperity  depended  upon  adhering  to  his  coun- 
sels and  commands.  Lawman. 

Between  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  period 
when  the  prophetic  office  became  recognized  as 
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the  authoritative  and  inspired  exponent  of  the 
Divine  will,  “ the  IJrim  and  the  Thummim”  in 
the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  was  the  me 
dinm  through  which  God  communicated  Iur 
guidance  in  matters  of  great  national  importance 
and  perplexity.  This  title  first  appears,  with- 
out the  least  explanation,  as  if  it  was  perfectly 
familiar  in  the  times  when  the  Book  of  Exodus 
was  written.*  If  familiar  then  they  have  not 
been  so  in  modern  days.  As  to  the  mere  mean- 
ing of  the  words  there  is  little  conflict  of  opin- 
ion. But  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  meaning 
of  the  terms  to  determine  their  usage  and  sig- 
nificance, and  almost  as  little  in  the  historic 
narrative  concerning  the  thing  itself.  Various 
theories  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim,  and  as  to  the  method 
by  which  God  made  known  his  will  thereby. 

Deane. Whatever  was  the  precise  method 

through  which  the  response  was  conveyed,  the 
mode  in  which  the  priest  acted  is  sufficiently 
plain.  When  any  national  emergency  arose  for 
which  the  Law  had  made  no  provision,  the 
high-priest  arrayed  himself  in  his  breast  plate 
and  pontifical  vestments,  and  went  into  the 
holy  place,  and  standing  close  before  the  veil, 
but  not  entering  within  it,  stated  the  question 
or  difficulty,  and  received  an  answer.  Several 
instances  will  occur  of  this  manner  of  consnlt- 

ing  the  Lord.  Pic.  B. -During  the  transition 

period  between  the  great  Lawgiver  and  the  full 
establishment  of  the  prophetic  office  occurred 
the  transfer  of  the  true  Theocracy  of  Jehovah  to 
the  mediate  Theocracy  of  the  Jewish  king  and 
the  Jewish  prophet.  When  the  people  in  their 
haste  and  political  ambition  demanded  a king, 
the  power  of  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  began 
to  decline.  When  Saul,  the  chosen  king  of  the 
people,  refused  the  prophetic  teaching  of  Sam- 
uel and  violated  his  allegiance  to  God,  he  lost 
this  Divine  decision  ; while  David,  through 
Abiathar  (1  Sam.  23  : f>,  9-12),  retained  it  in  a 
modified  form.  And  when  at  length  the  God- 
chosen  king  ascended  the  throne,  and  Jehovah 
established  Ins  house  forever,  the  previous 
Theocracy  became  embodied  in  the  kingly  office, 
and  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  gave  place  to 
the  grand  succession  of  Jewish  prophets.  The 
Urim  and  Thummim  derive  their  significance, 
therefore,  from  the  direct  government  of  the 
Israelites  by  Jehovah.  By  means  of  these  mys- 
terious symbols  he  guided  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  in  matters  of  great  public  importance 
and  perplexity.  And  when  at  length  a visible 
king  reigned  by  Divine  appointment,  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Urim  and  the  Thtinimini  passed  into 
the  public  ministry  of  the  prophets,  which 
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mollified  and  controlled  the  political  organiza-  ) 
tions  of  the  kings. 

But  if  the  office  of  the  Urirn  and  the  Tlium- 
ruiui  departed  with  the  estahlishuient  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  and  prophets,  their  influence 
and  symbolic,  teaching  still  survive.  That  which 
io  the  olden  Jewish  times  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  few,  becomes  in  Christian  days  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  many.  Christ  makes  all  his  faith- 
ful followers  “ kings  and  priests  unto  God.” 
And  much  of  the  sacred  symbolism  that  gath- 
ered around  the  ancient  priesthood  now  gatli 
ers  in  another  form  around  the  believer  in 
Christ.  Mere  symbols  have  given  place  to  true 
spiritual  power.  The  whole  history  of  religious 
feeling,  from  the  first  dawn  of  light  upon  Abra- 
ham's mind  till  the  consummation  of  the.  prom- 
ises in  Christ,  has  been  one  long  struggle  of  the 
spiritual  reality  against  its  material  surround- 
logs.  Symbols  had  their  effect  iu  leading  the 
mind  up  to  the.  underlying  essence  ; but  when 
at  length,  in  the  full  light  of  Gospel  truth,  wre  | 
have  the  Spirit  of  God  made  manifest  in  the  1 
hearts  and  consciences  of  Christians,  the  sym- 
bols have  done  their  duty  and  puss  away  as  ob- 
solete memorials  of  an  imperfect  past.  The 
Spirit  of  God  which  once  underlay  the  symbols 
and  spake  through  them  to  the  devout  mind 
now  communicates  directly  with  the  heart,  and 
needs  no  material  intervention.  G.  Deane. 

The  Robe  of  the  Ephod. 

Ex.  28  : 31-35  ; 39  : 22-20 

It  is  called  the  “ robe  of  the  ephod  ” simply 
because  it  was  worn  immediately  under  it.  Its 
Hebrew  name  is  well,  rendered  iD  the  Greek  an 
vnder-gannent  reaching  doicn  io  the  feet.  The 
meil  was  a distinguishing  priestly  vestment,  and 
therefore  Christ  appears  (Rev.  1 : 13)  clothed 
with  a garment  down  to  the  feet to  show  himself 
the  great  high  priest  of  the  Church.  It  was  a 
long  linen  gown,  all  of  one  piece,  and  so  formed 
as  to  be  put  on  over  the  head,  and  with  open 
ings  or  arm  holes  in  the  sides  in  place  of  sleeves. 
Round  its  lower  border  were  tassels  made  of 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  in  the  form  of  pome-  , 
granates,  interspersed  with  small  gold  bells,  in  ! 
order  to  make  a noise  when  the  high-priest  went  ; 
into  or  came  out  from  the  holy  place.  Bush.  1 

The  robe  of  the  ephod  was  a long  robe,  worn 
under  the  ephod  and  appearing  below  it.  Tt 
was  all  of  blue,  the  heavenly  color,  as  was  the 
cloth  which  covered  the  ark  when  it  was  carried 
on  (he  priests’  shoulders  in  sight  of  the  people 
(Nu.  4 : 5,  6).  Chief  attention  is  directed  to  its 
hem,  which  consisted  of  a fringe  adorned  with 
bells  and  pomegranates  alternately,  the  bells  be- 


ing of  gold,  and  the  pomegranates  of  the  olher 
characteristic  colors  of  the  interior  of  the  holy 
place.  The  pomegranate  was  the  queen  fruit  of 
Palestine.  It  was  large  and  full  of  innumerable 
seeds,  and  was  therefore  the  best  emblem  of 
that  fruitfulness  which  is  expected  of  those  who 
are  privileged  to  live  in  communion  with  God. 
The  bells  are  significant  of  joy,  and  of  that  com- 
munication of  blessing  to  others  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  priestly  office,  It  is  probably 
to  the  ringing  of  the  golden  bells  on  the  hem  of 
the  high  priest’s  robe  that  reference  is  made  in 
such  a passage  as  Ps.  89  : 15  ; “ Blessed  are  the 
people  that  know  the  joyful  sound.”  J.  M.  G. 

By  the  sound  of  the  bells  the  people  could  be 
admonished  of  the  high-priest’s  entrance  into 
the  holy  place,  and  so  unite  their  prayers  with 
his  incense  offering.  ‘ An  everlasting  covenant 
he  made  with  him  (Aaron),  and  gave  lniu  the 
priesthood  among  the  people  ; he  beautified 
him  with  comely  ornaments,  and  clothed  him 
with  a robe  of  glory.  He  put  upon  him  perfect 
glory  ; and  strengthened  him  with  rich  gar- 
ments. aDd  the  ephod.  And  he  compassed  him 
with  pomegranates,  anil  with  many  golden  bells 
round  about,  that  as  he  went  there  might  be  a 
sound,  and  a noise  made  that  might  be  heard  in 
the  temple,  for  a memorial  to  the  children  of 

his  people”  (Ecelns)  Bush. The  golden  bells 

on  the  ephod,  by  their  precious  matter  and 
pleasant  sound,  do  well  represent  t lie  good  pro- 
fession that  the  saints  make  ; and  the  pome- 
granates the  frnit  they  bring  forth.  And  as  in 
the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  bells  and 
pomegranates  were  constantly  connected,  so  it 
is  in  the  true  saints.  Their  good  profession  and 
their  good  fruit  do  constantly  accompany  one 
another.  The  frnit  they  bring  in  life  answers 
the  pleasant  sound  of  their  profession.  El- 

icards. Christians  are  priests.  Wherever 

you  go  carry  a savor  of  Christ,  His  name  is 
like  ointment  poured  forth  ; it  is  like  the  vine 
flourishing  and  the  pomegranate  budding. 
Carry  a sound  of  Christ  wherever  you  go.  Not 
a step  without  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  bell  ! 
Even  in  smallest  things  be  spreading  the  glad 
sound.  Edwards  says  wherever  a godly  person, 
enters,  he  is  a greater  blessing  than  if  the  great- 
est monarch  were  entering.  So  be  it  with  you. 
M*  Cheyne . 

The  Mitre  and  its  Prate  of  Pure  Gold. 

Ec.  28  : 36-38  ; 39  : 30,  31, 

The  plate  was  the  principal  part  of  the  mitre, 
and  the  badges  of  the  priestly  are  closely  inter- 
woven with  those  of  the  kingly  dignity  in  the 
appointed  vesture  of  the  Jewish  pontiff.  For 


THE  MITRE  WITH  ITS  GOLD  EX  PLATE, . 


3'irs 


this  fact  a twofold  reason  may  be  assigned.  In  f 
liu  first  place,  this  favored  people  was  chosen 
as  a “ royal  priesthood/'  a “ kingdom  of  priests, " 
and  the  unity  of  the  nation  in  this  exalted  char- 
acter was  made  visible  in  the  person  of  him  who  , 
was  ordained  as  their  supreme  representative.  | 
Nothing  therefore  would  be  more  appropriate  1 
than  that  corresponding  symbols  of  this  twofold  1 
distinction  should  appear  on  the  head-dress  of  . 
the  high  priest,  as  we  here  learn  to  have  been  ' 
the  fact.  Indeed  the  Jewish  tradition  amplifies 
tliis  idea  somewhat,  and  affirms  a threefold  dig- 
nity of  their  race,  which  they  say  was  indicated 
by  a triplet  of  crowns— viz.,  the  crown  of  the 
priesthood,  the  crown  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
crown  of  the  Law.  Secondly,  this  conjunction 
of  sacerdotal  and  royal  symbols  in  the  mitre  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a typicat  intimation  of  the 
union  of  these  two  offices  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  who  was  to  sit  as  “ a priest  upon  his 
throne ,”  being  made  a priest  after  the  order  of 
Melehizedek,  king  of  righteousness.  Bush . 

Upon  its  plate  of  pnre  gold  was  inscribed, 

“ Holiness  to  the  Lord  ” In  the  high -priest's 
garments,  as  in  the  tabernacle  itself,  the  culmi- 
nation of  all  is  in  ’‘Holiness  to  the  Lord.’ 

“ Holiness  to  the  Lord  ” was  the  sum  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  graven  on  stone  and  depos 
i ted  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  ; and  now  it 
must  also  be  graven  in  gold,  set  in  a setting  of 
heaven’s  purest  azure,  and  displayed  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  High  priest  ; and  here  again  the 
representative  character  of  Aaron  is  distinctly 
brought  out  : “ it  shall  be  always  oil  his  fore- 
head that  they  maybe  accepted  before  the  Lord.’1  | 

J M.  G. Aaron  must  hereby  be  reminded 

that  God  is  holy,  and  that  his  priests  must  be 
holy  ; holiness  becomes  his  Ionise  and  household. 
The  high  priest  must  be  consecrated  to  God, 
and  so  must  all  his  ministrations  be.  All  that  at- 
tend in  God's  house  must  have  Holiness  to  the  Lord  1 
engraven  upon  their  foreheads-  that  is,  they 
must  he  holy,  devoted  to  the  Lord,  and  design  * 
ing  his  glory  in  all  they  do.  This  must  appear 
in  their  forehead,  in  an  open  profession  of  their 
relation  to  God  as  those  that  are  not  ashamed  to 
own  it,  and  in  a conversation  in  the  world  an- 
swerable to  it.  H. 

The  Holiness , or  sanctification,  of  the  Lord.  This 
inscription  became  ax  a bright  memorial,  inces-  I 
sandy  though  silently  proclaiming  to  the  eye, 
to  the  heart,  to  the  conscience,  “ a holy  God,  a 
holy  service,  a holy  minister,  a holy  people,  and 
a holy  covenant.”  The  children  of  Israel  could 
not  look  upon  it  without  being  reminded  of  the 
great  principle  which  Jehovah  would  have  to 
pervade  all  his  worship,  and  which  is  elsewhere 


so  solemnly  announced,  ” 1 will  be  sanctifud  i.i 
all  them  that  draw  nigh  unto  me.”  And  to  the 
saints  in  all  ages  it  should  serve  as  a remem- 
brancer of  the  equivalent  intimation,  that  as 
“ ho  which  hath  called  us  is  holy,  so  are  we  to 
be  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation.”  Bash . 

Holiness  to  the  Lord  ! where  is  that  inscrip- 
tion to  be  stamped  now?  The  Jewish  taber- 
nacle has  expanded  into  that  world- wide  broth- 
erhood, where  whosoever  doeth  righteousness  is 
accepted.  Morning  has  risen  into  day.  The 
ministry  of  Aaron  is  ended.  All  the  outward 
glory  and  beauty  of  that  Hebrew  worship  which 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  lias  vanished  into 
the  eternal  splendors  of  the  Gospel,  and  been 
fulfilled  in  Christ.  What  teaching  has  it  left^? 
What  other  than  this  ? — that  we  are  to  engrave 
our  “ Holiness  to  the  Lord  ‘ first  on  the  heart, 
and  then  on  all  that  the  heart  goes  out  into, 
through  the  brain  and  the  hand  : on  the  plates 
of  gold  our  age  of  enterprise  is  drawing  up  from 
mines  and  beating  into  currency  ; on  hales  of 
merchandise  and  books  of  account  ; on  the  tools 
and  bench  of  every  handicraft  ; on  your  weights 
and  measures  ; on  pen  and  plough  and  pulpit  ; 
on  the  door-posts  of  jour  houses,  and  the  uten- 
sils of  your  table,  and  the  walls  of  your  cham- 
bers ; on  cradle  and  playthings  and  school- 
books ; on  the  locomotives  of  enterprise,  and 
the  bells  of  the  horses,  and  the  ships  of  naviga- 
tion ; on  music-halls  and  libraries  ; on  galleries 
of  art,  and  the  lycenm  desk  ; on  all  of  man’s  in- 
venting and  building,  all  of  bis  using  and  en- 
joying ; for  all  these  are  trusts  in  a stewardship, 
for  which  the  Lord  of  the  servants  reckoneth. 
F.  D.  H. 

Vestments  of  the  Priesthood. 

Ex.  28  : 40-43  ; 30  : 27-20. 

The  dress  of  white  linen  was  the  strictly  sac- 
erdotal dress  common  to  the  whole  body  of 
priests.  These  were  **  for  glory  and  for  beauty” 
not  less  than  the  tjolden  garments  (as  they  were 
called  by  the  Jews)  which  formed  the  high- 

priest’s  dress  of  state.  Chirk. Only  in  the 

glory  of  grace  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  which 
they  shadowed  forth,  do  we  behold  the  true 
glory  and  beauty  of  these  sacred  robes.  In  con- 
cluding this  account  of  the  priestly  robes,  it 
may  be  useful  to  repeat  that  the  robes  common 
to  all  were  the  drawers,  the  embroidered  coat, 
the  girdle,  and  the  turban  ; but  besides  this  the 
high  priest  wore  the  ephod,  the  robe  of  the 
epliod  with  its  bells  and  pomegranates,  the 
breast-plate  over  the  ephod,  the  shoulder  pieces 
of  onyx  stone,  and  the  engraved  ornament  of 
pure  gold  in  front  of  his  turban.  Bush. 
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SO  : 1-31.  In  this  chapter  all  the  six  para- 
graphs which  give  a distinct  account  ot'  the 
making  of  these  holy  garments  conclude  with 
those  words,  as  ihe  Lord  commanded  Moses 
(verses  5,  7,  21,  2d,  20,  III).  It  is  an  intimation 
to  all  the  Lord’s  ministers  to  make  the  Word  | 
of  God  their  rule  in  all  their  ministrations,  and 
to  act  in  observance  of  and  obedience  to  the 
command  of  God.  11. 

And  now  let  us  enumerate  the  main  ideas 
which  are  symbolized  in  the  vestmeuts  ot‘  the 
High-priest.  The  ephod  with  its  girdle  signi- 
fied the  beautiful  character  and  the  exalted  service 
which  are  becoming  to  the  holy  place  ; and  the 
shoulder-pieces  and  the  breast-plate,  with  the 
precious  stones  and  the  engraving  on  them,  sig- 
nified that  the  children  of  Israel  as  a whole  and 
eaeh  child  individually  was  borne  on  the  strong 
shoulders  and  carried  in  the  warm  heart  of 
their  representative  in  the  presence  of  tiie  Lord, 
giving  the  conceptions  of  strength  to  sustain  and 
love  to  cherish  ; the  Urim  and  Thummim  added 
the  thought  of  heavenly  guidance  along  a path 
that  “ shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day  the  pomegranates  and  bells  on  the  blue 
robe  of  the  ephod  symbolized  heavenly  fruitful- 
ness  and  joy  ; while  the  climax  of  all  was  reached 
in  the  golden  graving  of  holiness  unto  ihe  Lord. 
You  see  how  rich  was  the  symbolism  of  the 
high-priestly  vestments.  And  how  expressive 
as  types  of  the  glory  and  Ihe  grace  of  our  great 
high-priest.  The  Lord  Jesus  needed  no  priestly 
vestments  ; for  he  had  the  gieat  realities,  of 
whieh  these  were  only  the  symbols.  His 
strength  to  save  and  his  love  for  hist  sinners  j 
were  so  conspicuous  all  through  his  strong  and  j 
loving  life  that  onyx  stoues  upon  his  shoulders  j 
or  precious  stones  upon  his  breast  would  have 


been  superfluous.  And  no  symbol  of  Urim  and 
Thummim  was  needful  for  one  who  could  say, 
“ I am  the  light  of  the  world.” 


The  priestly  garments  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  prophetic.  They  set  forth  in  symbol  im- 
portant truths  concerning  the  person  and  work 
of  the  great  High-Priest  who  was  to  come.  But 
now'  that  lie  has  come  and  fulfilled  all  the  types 
and  symbols,  it  is  manifest  that  to  revive  them 
is  only  to  obscure  the  glory  of  him  in  whom 
they  are  fulfilled.  It  was  all  very  well  for  those 
who  had  not  the  reality  to  prize  the  shadows  ; 
but  for  those  who  have  the  substance  to  grasp 
the  shadows  is  childish  and  foolish  in  the  ex- 
treme. And  it  is  all  the  less  excusable  that  the 
apostles  were  so  careful  to  wrarn  us  against  this 
very  childishness.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written. 
J.  M.  G. 


As  to  the  supposed  significance  of  minor 
points,  such  as  the  minutiie  of  the  high-priest’s 
dress,  much  must  be  left  to  individual  taste  and 
judgment.  One  man  may  derive  edification 
from  n mode  of  viewing  these  things  which  to 
another  seems  absurd.  The  grand  error  of  the 
earlier  typologists  consisted  in  foreing  every 
possible  analogy  of  this  sort  on  the  text,  not  as 
an  allowable  suhjective  use  or  application,  but 
as  a part  of  its  essential  meaning.  Let  us  see 
to  it,  however,  that  in  shunning  this  extreme, 
we  do  not  rush  into  the  opposite,  and  let  go  the 
principle  of  typical  significaney  altogether, 
though  so  natural  and  reasonable  in  itself,  and 
so  expressly  recognized  in  the  New  Testament. 
J,  A.  A. 


Section  126. 

THE  WORK  APPROVED  AND  THE  WORKMEN  BLESSED.  THE  TABERNACLE  REARED 
AND  BURNISHED.  THE  COURT  ENCLOSED.  THE  GLORY  FILLS  THE  SANCTU- 
ARY. OFFERINGS  OF  THE  PRINCES. 

Exodus  3!)  : 32-43  ; 40  ; 1-11,  16-35.  Nu.  7 : 1-89  ; 9 : 15,  1G. 

Ex.  3f>  32  Th  us  was  finished  all  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  meeting  : and  the 
children  of  Israel  did  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did  they. 

33  And  they  brought  the  tabernacle  unto  Moses,  the  Tent,  and  all  its  furniture,  its  clasps,  its 

34  hoards,  its  bars,  and  its  pillars,  and  its  sockets  ; and  the  covering  of  rams’  skins  dyed  red, 

35  and  the  covering  of  sealskins,  and  the  veil  of  the  screen  ; the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and  the 
30  staves  thereof,  and  the  mercy-seat  ; the  table,  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  the  shewbread  ; the 

37  pure  candlestick,  the  lamps  thereof,  even  the  lamps  to  be  set  in  order,  and  all  the  vessels 

38  thereof,  and  the  oil  for  the  light  : and  the  golden  altar,  and  the  anointing  oil,  and  the  sweet 

39  incense,  and  the  screen  for  the  dooi  of  the  Tent  ; the  brasen  altar,  and  its  grating  of  brass 


to  to 
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40  its  staves,  and  all  its  vessels,  the  laver  and  its  base  ; the  hangings  of  the  court,  its  pillars, 
and  its  sockets,  and  the  screen  for  the  gate  of  the  eonit,  the  cords  thereof,  and  the  pins 

41  thereof,  anti  all  the  instruments  of  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  for  the  tent  of  meeting  ; the 
finely  wrought  garments  for  ministering  in  the  holy  place,  and  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron 

42  the  priest,  and  the  garments  of  his  sons,  to  minister  in  the  priest’s  office.  According  to  all 

43  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  the  children  of  Israel  did  all  the  work.  And  Moses  saw 
all  the  work,  and,  behold,  they  had  done  it  ; as  the  Lord  had  commanded,  even  so  had  they 
done  it  : and  Moses  blessed  them. 

40  I And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  On  the  fi»st  day  of  the  first  month  shalt  thou 

2 rear  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  And  thou  shalt  put  therein  the  ark  of  the  tes 

3 timony,  and  thou  shalt  seieen  the  uik  with  the  veil.  And  thou  shalt  bring  in  the  table,  and 

4 set  in  order  the  things  that  are  upon  it  ; and  thou  shalt  bring  in  the  candlestick,  and  light  the 
a lamps  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  set  the  golden  altar  for  incense  before  the  ark  of  the  testi- 

mony,  and  put  the  screen  of  the  door  to  the  tabernacle.  And  thou  shalt  set  the  altar  of  burnt 
7 offering  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  Ami  thou  shalt  set  the  laver 

5 between  the  tent  of  meeting  and  the  altar,  and  shalt  put  water  therein.  And  thou  shalt  set 
1)  up  the  court  round  about,  and  hang  up  the  screen  of  the  gate  of  the  court.  And  thou  shall 

take  the  anointing  oil,  and  anoint  the  tabernacle,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  shalt  hallow  it, 

10  and  all  the  furniture  thereof  : and  it  shall  be  holy.  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the  altar  of  burnt 

11  offering,  and  all  its  vessels,  and  sanctify  the  allar  : ami  the  altar  shall  be  most  holy.  And 
thou  shalt  anoint  the  laver  and  its  base,  and  sanctify  it. 

10  Thus  did  Moses  ; according  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 

17  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  first  month  in  the  second  year,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 

IS  that  the  tabernacle  was  reared  up.  And  Moses  reared  up  the  tabernacle,  and  laid  its  sockets, 
10  and  set  up  the  boards  thereof,  and  put  in  the  bars  thereof,  and  retired  up  its  pillars.  And  lie 
spread  the  tent  over  the  tabernacle,  and  put  the  covering  of  the  tent  above  upon  it  ; as  the 

20  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  he  took  and  put  the  testimony  into  the  ark,  and  set  the  staves 

21  on  the  ark,  and  put  the  mercy  seat  above  upon  the  ark  : and  he  brought  the  ark  into  the  tab 
ernacle,  and  set  up  the  veil  of  the  screen,  and  screened  the  ark  of  the  testimony  ; as  the  Loro 

2  commanded  Moses.  And  he  put  the  table  in  the  tent  of  meeting,  upon  the  side  of  the  taber- 
0 nacle  northward,  without  the  veil.  And  he  set  the  bread  in  order  upon  it  before  the  Lord  ; 

24  as  the  Loan  commanded  Moses.  And  he  put  the  candlestick  in  the  tent  of  meeting,  over 

25  against  the  table,  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  southward.  And  he  lighted  the  lamps  before 
2*1  the  Lord  ; as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  he  put  the  golden  altar  in  the  tent  of  iueet- 

27  ing  before  the  veil  : and  he  burnt  thereon  incense  of  sweet  spiees  ; as  the  Lord  commanded 

28  Moses.  And  he  put  the  screen  of  the  door  to  the  tabernacle.  And  he  set  the  altar  of  burnt 

22  offering  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  offered  upon  it  the  burnt 
30  offering  and  the  meal  offering  ; as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  he  set  the  laver  be- 
lli tween  the  tent  of  meeting  and  the  altar,  and  put  water  therein,  to  wash  withal.  And  Moses 

32  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  washed  their  hands  and  their  feet  thereat  ; when  they  went  into  the 
tent  of  meeting,  and  when  they  came  near  unto  the  altar,  they  washed  : as  the  Lord  com- 

33  manded  Moses.  And  lie  reared  up  the  court  round  about  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar,  and 
set  up  the  screen  of  the  gate  of  the  court.  So  Moses  finished  the  work. 

34  Then  the  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle. 
55  And  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of  meeting,  because  the  cloud  abode  thereon, 

and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle. 

Xu.  0 15  And  on  the  day  that  the  tabernacle  was  reared  up  the  cloud  covered  the  tabernacle, 
even  the  tent  of  the  testimony  : and  at  even  it  was  npon  the  tabernacle  as  it  were  the  appear 
lfi  ance  of  fire,  until  morning.  So  it  was  alway  : the  cloud  covered  it,  and  the  appearance  of  fire 
by  night. 

Xu.  7 1 And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  day  that  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  setting  up  the  taber- 
nacle, and  had  anointed  it  and  sanctified  it,  and  all  the  furniture  thereof,  and  the  altar  and 

2 all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  had  anointed  them  and  sanctified  them  ; that  the  princes  of  Israel, 
the  heads  of  their  fathers'  houses,  offered  ; these  were  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  these  are  they 

3 that  were  over  them  that  were  numbered  : and  they  brought  their  oblation  before  the  Loan, 
six  covered  wagons,  and  twelve  oxen  ; a wagon  for  every  two  of  the  princes,  and  for  each 

4 one  an  ox  : and  they  presented  them  before  the  tabernacle.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moaes, 
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5 saying,  Take  it  of  them,  that  they  may  be  to  do  the  service  of  the  tent  of  meeting  ; and  thou 

<j  shalt  give  them  unto  the  Levites,  to  every  man  according  to  his  service.  And  Moses  took  the 

7 wagons  and  the  oxen,  and  gave  them  unto  the  Levites.  Two  wagons  and  four  oxen  he  gave 

8 unto  the  sons  of  Gershon,  according  to  their  service  : and  four  wagons  and  eight  oxen  he 
gave  unto  the  sons  of  Merari,  according  unto  their  service,  under  the  hand  of  Jthamar  the  son 

\)  of  Aaron  the  priest.  But  unto  the  sons  of  Kehath  he  gave  none  : because  the  service  of  the 

10  sanctuary  belonged  unto  them  ; they  bare  it  upon  their  shoulders.  And  the  princes  offered 
for  the  dedication  of  the  altar  in  the  day  that  it  was  anointed,  even  the  princes  offered  their 

11  oblation  before  the  altar.  And  the  Lokd  said  unto  Moses,  They  shall  offer  their  oblation, 
each  prince  on  his  day,  fur  the  dedication  of  the  altar. 

12  And  he  that  offered  his  oblation  the  first  day  was  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab,  of  the 

13  tribe  of  Judah  : and  his  oblation  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight  thereof  was  an  hundred 
and  thirty  shekels , one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  ; both 

14  of  them  full  of  tine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a meal  offering  ; one  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels, 

15  full  of  incense  ; one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  he -lamb  of  the  tirst  year,  for  a burnt  offer- 

lb  ing  ; one  male  uf  the  goats  for  a sin  offering  : and  for  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two 

17  oxen,  five  rains,  five  he-goats,  five  lie-lambs  of  the  first  year  : this  was  the  oblation  of  Nahshon 
the  son  of  Amminadab. 

18  On  the  second  day  Nethanel  tbe  son  of  Zuar,  prince  of  Issachar,  did  offer. 

the  offe ring*  of  the  other  eleven  princes  are  identical  wilh  the  first , the  text  is  omitted .] 

84  This  was  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  in  the  day  when  it  was  anointed,  by  the  princes  of 

85  Israel  : twelve  silver  chargers,  twelve  silver  bowls,  twelve  golden  spoons  : each  silver  charger 
tceiyhiny  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  and  each  bowl  seventy  : all  tbe  silver  of  the  vessels 

8b  two  thousand  and  four  hundred  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  ; the  twelve  golden 
spoons,  full  of  incense,  weighing  ten  shekels  apiece,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  : all  the 

87  gold  of  the  spoons  an  hundred  and  twenty  shekels  : all  the  oxen  for  the  burnt  offering  twelve 
bullocks,  the  rams  twelve,  the  he-lambs  of  the  first  year  twelve,  and  their  meal  offering  : and 

88  the  males  of  the  goats  for  a sin  offering  twelve  : and  all  the  oxen  for  the  sacrifice  of  peace 
offerings  twenty  and  four  bullocks,  the  rams  sixty,  the  he-goats  sixty,  the  he-lambs  of  tbe  first 

89  year  sixty.  This  was  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  after  that  it  was  anointed.  And  when  Moses 
went  into  the  tent  of  meeting  to  speak  with  him,  then  he  heard  the  Voice  speaking  unto  him 
from  above  the  mercy-seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  from  between  the  two 
cherubim  : and  he  spake  unto  him. 


One-third  part  of  the  entire  Book  of  Exodus 
is  taken  up  with  the  tabernacle  ; and  it  occupies 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  portion  devoted  to 
Mount  Sinai.  All  of  Leviticus  is  occupied  with 
it,  and  a considerable  portion  of  Numbers. 
Minute  instructions  and  full  details  are  given, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  repeated  again 
and  again.  All  this  goes  to  show  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  tabernacle  and  its  signifi- 
cance. J.  M.  G. 

The  Entire  1! '<>rk  Completed.  Brought  to  Moses, 
and  Approved  {Ex.  39  : 32-43). 

39  : 33.  They  brought  the  taber- 
nacle to  Moses.  They  submitted  it  to  his 
inspection.  He  knew  what  he  had  ordered 
them  to  make  ; and  now  the  particulars  were 
called  over  and  all  produced,  that  Moses  might 
see  both  that  they  had  made  all,  omittiog  noth- 
ing. that  they  had  made  all  according  to  the 
instructions  given  them,  and  that,  if  they  had 
made  a mistake  in  anything,  it  might  be  torth- 
with  rectified.  11. 

43.  As  tlie  Lord  hud  comiiiuitilctf. 


This  is  the  tenth  time  that  Moses,  in  this  one 
chapter,  says  all  this  was  done,  “ as  the  Lord 
had  commanded,”  to  show  how  scrupulously 
exact  they  were  in  their  obedience.  Patrick. 

And  Moses  blessed  them.  This 

blessing  seems  to  have  been  given  not  only  to 
the  workmen  but  to  all  the  people.  The  people 
contributed  liberally,  and  the  workmen  wrought 
faithfully,  and  the  blessing  of  God  was  pro- 
nounced upon  all.  A.  C. 

Command  to  Set  up  the  Tabernacle  and  its  Court  and 
their  Furniture,  and  to  Anoint  them  (Ec.  40  : 1-11). 

In  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  the  order 
was  from  the  holy  of  holies  within  outward  to 
the  court.  In  the  directions  for  worship  the 
order  is  reversed.  Each  order  is  appropriate  in 
its  place.  In  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle, 
the  prominent  thought  was  the  coming  down  of 
God  to  dwell  with  his  people.  Hence  the 
throne,  the  mercy-seat,  comes  first,  and  after, 
in  succession,  the  veils  and  barriers  which 
guarded  the  shrine  from  unhallowed  intrusion. 
In  the  directions  for  worship  the  prominent 


THE  TABERNACLE  ERECTED. 


thought  is  the  access  of  the  people  to  God,  and 
accordingly  the  beginning  is  made  from  the 
court,  through  which  alone  there  can  he  access 
to  the  inner  shrine.  J.  M.  G. 

9,  10.  Tliou  slmlt  iiiioint  ami  hal- 
low it,  aiul  it  »liall  be  holy.  Enlight- 
ened worshippers  understood  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God’s  presence  and  blessing  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  outward  habitation,  and 
that  the  relations  there  unfolded  were  proper  to 
the  whole  Church  of  God,  Hence  the  Psalmist 
represents  it  as  the  common  privilege  of  an 
Israelite  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  God,  and  abide 
in  his  tabernacle,  though  in  the  literal  sense 
not  even  the  priests  could  be  said  to  do  so.  Of 
himself  he  speaks  as  desiring  to  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life,  by 
which  he  could  only  mean,  that  he  earnestly 
wished  continually  to  realize  and  abide  in  that 
connection  and  fellowship  with  God  which  he 
saw  so  clearly  symbolized  in  the  form  and  ser- 
vices of  the  tabernacle.  And  this  symbolical 
import  of  the  tabernacle  was  plainly  indicated 
by  the  Lord  himself  to  Moses,  in  the  words, 
“ And  I will  set  my  tabernacle  among  you,  and 
I will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  God, 
and  ye  shall  he  my  people.”  The  least  in  spir 
itual  discernment  could  scarcely  fail  to  learn 
here  that  what  was  outwardly  exhibited  in  the 
tabernacle  of  God’s  nearness  and  familiarity 
with  his  people  was  designed  to  be  the  image 
of  what  should  always  and  every  where  be  realiz- 
ing itself  among  the  members  of  his  covenant  ; 
that  the  tabernacle  was  the  visible  symbol  of 
the  Church  or  kingdom  of  God.  Lefore  it 
could  be  used  as  the  Lord’s  tabernacle,  it  had 
to  be  consecrated  by  the  application  to  all  its 
parts  and  furniture  of  the  holy  anointing  oil, 
for  the  preparation  of  which  special  instructions 
were  given.  “And  thou  shalt  sanctify  them,  ” 
was  the  word  to  Moses  regarding  this  anointing 
oil,  “ that  they  may  be  most  holy  ; whatsoever 
toucheth  them  shall  be  holy.”  The  tabernacle 
and  its  furniture  being  a symbol  of  the  true 
Church  as  the  peculiarly  consecrated.  God- 
inhabited  region,  the  anointing  with  the  sacred 
oil  was  a sensible  representation  of  the  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  part  it  is  to  sanctify 
the  unclean,  and  draw  them  within  the  sphere 
of  God’s  habitation,  as  well  as  to  fit  them  for 
occupying  it.  And  as  the  anointing  not  only 
rendered  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels  holy,  but 
made  them  also  the  imparters  of  holiness  to 
others — ■“  whatsoever  toucheth  them  shall  be 
holy” — the  important  lesson  was  thereby  taught, 
that  they  who  really  come  into  a living  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  or  kingdom  of  God  are 
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i brought  into  communion  with  his  spiritual  na 
ture,  and  made  partakers  of  his  holiness,  it  is 
only  within  the  sphere  of  that  kingdom  that 
true  purification  and  righteousness  proceed. 

And  as  everything  in  the  original  tabernacle 
required  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  holy  anoint 
ing  oil  to  tit  it  for  its  sacred  destination  and 
I Use,  so  in  the  higher  and  ultimate  realities  of 
the  Divine  kingdom  all  is  pervaded  and  conse- 
crated by  the  living  Spirit  of  God.  The  ordi 
nances  of  the  Church  are  made  fruitful  of  good 
because  they  are  the  ordained  channels  of  the 
Spirit’s  communications.  He  who  has  become 
really  united  to  the  one  spiritual  body  has  done 
! so  by  being  baptized  into  it  by  the  one  Spirit. 
He  who,  through  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  has 
been  convinced  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judg 
ment,  is  a monument  in  what  lie  lias  experi 
enced  of  the  powerful  and  blessed  agency  of  that 
Spirit.  And  of  every  grace  he  exhibits,  and 
I every  work  of  acceptable  service  he  performs,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  will  and  the  power  to  per- 
form it  have  been  wrought  by  the  self-same 
Spirit.  ]\  F. 

Note.— The  actual  anointing  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  its  Furniture,  and  of  the  Altar  of 
Burnt-offering  and  the  Laver,  took  place  in  con 
nection  with  the  Consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  to  the  Priesthood.  The  reeord  is  found  in 
the  next  following  section  (Lev.  8 : 10,  11).  B. 

The  Tabernacle  Reared  and  the  Holy  7 kings  Put 
in  Place. 

Ex.  40  : 1G-33. 

17.  From  an  attentive  survey  of  all  the  inci- 
dents recorded  to  have  happened  after  the  ex- 
odus from  Egypt,  it  appears  that  about  six 
months  intervened  between  that  event  and  the 
commencement  of  the  work  of  the  tabernacle. 

1 Consequently  they  were  about  six  months  em- 
ployed in  the  work  itself  ; for  the  tabernacle 
was  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
after  they  had  left  Egypt.  Considering  the  vast 
amount  of  curious  and  costly  workmanship  that 
was  requisite,  the  undertaking  was  carried 
through  with  great  expedition.  Bush. 

20.  Tlie  testimony.  The  tables  of  stone 
with  the  Ten  Commandments  engraved  on  them. 
Nothing  else  is  said  to  have  been  put  into  the 
ark.  These  were  found  there  by  themselves  in 
the  time  of  Solomon.  The  pot  of  manna  was 
“laid  up  before  the  testimony”  (Ex.  Hi:  34); 
Aaron’s  rod  was  also  placed  “ before  the  testi- 
mony” (Xu.  17  : 10)  ; and  the  book  of  the  Law 
was  put  at  “ the  side  of  the  ark”  (De.  31  : 2ti). 
The  expression  “before  the  testimony”  appears 
to  mean  the  space  immediately  in  front  of  the  ark. 
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SECTION  126.  THE  CLOUD  ABOVE  THE  TENT. 


20-30.  The  tabernacle  owed  its  charac- 
ter and  significance  to  the  ark  with  its  sacred 
contents  and  the  mercy-seat  that  covered  it. 
Above  the  mercy  seat,  in  a concentrated  sense, 
was  the  spot  where  Jehovah  communed  with  his 
people.  The  furniture  of  the  holy  place  held  a 
subordinate  position,  and  all  its  symbolism 
pointed  to  the  truth  which  bud  its  deepest  and 
fullest  expression  in  the  ark.  In  the  form  and 
materials  of  the  tabernacle  itself  there  appears 
to  Lave  been  nothing,  either  in  its  word-work 
or  its  curtains,  but  what  was  most  convenient 
for  the  arrangement  and  protection  of  the  holy 
tilings  and  most  becoming  for  beauty  It  was 
in  fact  a regal  tent,  in  which  the  ark  symbolized 
the  constant  presence  of  Jehovah,  who  now  con- 
descended to  dwell  among  the  people  whom  he 
had  redeemed.  Clark. 

Every  square  inch  of  the  sacred  enclosure  was 
a place  of  meeting  between  Jehovah  and  bis 
people,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Divine 
revelation  ; but  it  was  at  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  in  the  court  that  the  non  priestly  wor- 
shippers approached  most  nearly  to  their  God  ; 
it  was  at  the  golden  altar  in  the  holy  place  that 
the  priests  were  admitted  to  closest  access  ; and 
it  was  as  the  high  priest  approached  most  nearly 
the  space  beneath  the  outstretched  wings  of  the 
cherubim  that  he  drew'  nearest  to  the  throne  of 
intercession.  Cave. 

In  the  holy  of  holies  was  the  throne  of  God. 
That  throne  was  a “ mercy  seat.”  Under  the 
mercy  seat  was  41  the  testimony,”  the  holy  Law 
in  its  ark  of  gold.  The  throne,  then,  was  a 
throne  of  grace , founded  on  holiness.  Here  we 
have  the  two  leading  thoughts  of  God  which  the 
tabernacle  symbolizes  : his  holiness  and  his 
mercy.  As  in  every  revelation  of  himself  w'hich 
God  has  given  us,  “ mercy  and  truth  meet  to 
gether,  righteousness  and  peace  embrace  each 
other.’*  That  which  is  prominent,  that  winch 
is  uppermost,  that  w'hich  appears,  is  the  mercy  ; 
but  the  mercy  is  ever  founded  on  justice.  His 
throne  is  a throne  of  mercy  ; lmt  in  order  to 
obtain  the  mercy  we  must  approach  it  in  the 
way  of  holiness.  In  the  outer  apartment  was 
the  skew-bread,  literally  “ bread  of  the  pres- 
ence,” the  seven-branched  candlestick,  all 
lighted  up,  and  the  golden  altar  with  sweet  ill 
eeuse  rising  from  it.  Though  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  cannot  be  seen  on  tins  side  of  the  veil, 
there  is  bread  of  the  presence  for  those  who 
come  into  his  sanctuary.  There  is  also  light, 
not  like  the  glory  within  the  veil,  but  light  as 
of  a lamp,  fed  perpetually  with  oil,  the  well 
known  symbol  of  Divine  grace.  And  then  right 
in  front  of  the  curtain  is  the  golden  altar,  with 


the  incense  rising  from  it  and  wafted  within, 
teaching  that,  though  there  is  a veil  between 
man  and  God,  yet  by  prayer  we  can  penetrate 
within  it  and  reach  the  mercy-seat,  the  throne 
of  God.  And  in  the  court  without  was  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  with  the  laver  between.  The 
only  way  by  which  sinful  men  can  enter  into 
the  apartment,  where  are  to  be  found  the  bread 
of  the  presence,  the  light  of  the  lamps,  and  the 
incense  altar  of  devotion,  is  by  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  and  the  laver— i.e.,  by  atonement 
and  by  washing.  J.  M.  G. 

31,  32.  Moses  and  Aaron  and  liis 
soils.  The  taings  had  been  made  expressly 
for  the  service  of  Jehovali,  by  his  command,  and 
m this  fact  lay  their  essential  sanctity,  of  which 
the  anointing  was  only  the  seal  and  symbol. 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  on  similar  ground,  having 
bad  the  Divine  call,  took  part  in  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary  as  soon  as  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. But  Moses  took  the  lead  until  they  were 
consecrated  and  invested  and  publicly  set  apart 
for  the  office.  Clark. 

The  Cloud  Covers  the  Tent , and  (he  Glory  Fills  the 

Tabernacle  40  : 34,  35.  Xu.  0 : 15,  10). 

The  covering  cloud  revealed  the  cotislant,  vis- 
ible, and  guiding  presence  of  Jehovah  among  his 
professing  people,  resting  above  the  outer  tent 
that  covered  the  tabernacle.  But  within  that 
tabernacle  itself  tin  re  was  yet  another  and  un- 
approachable presence.  For  “ the  glory  of  Je 
ho vah  filled  the  tabernacle.  And  Moses  was 
not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of  the  congrega 
tion,  because  the  cloud  abode  thereon,  and  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  filled  the  tabernacle.”  A.  E. 

The  tabernacle  was  God’s  dwelling  place 

among  his  people  : 4t  Let  them  make  me  a sane 
tuary,  that  I may  dwell  among  them  ;”  “ And 
I will  sanctify  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion. And  I will  dwell  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  will  be  their  God  ”1  will  set  my 
tabernacle  among  yon  : and  my  soul  shall  not 
abhor  you.  And  1 will  walk  among  yon,  and 
will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people” 
(Ex.  25  : 8 ; 29  : 45  ; Lev.  2G  : J J.  12).  No  words 
could  more  clearly  express  tlie  object  of  the 
structure  ; and  it  was  in  conformity  with  this 
that,  while  “ a cloud  covered  the  Tent  of  meet- 
ing, the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle-” 
Milligan. By  the  visible  tokens  of  God's  com- 

ing among  them  to  take  possession  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, he  owned  them,  showed  himself  well 
pleased  with  what  they  bad  done,  and  abun- 
dantly rewarded  them.  God  will  dwell  with 
those  that  prepare  him  a habitation.  Where 
God  has  a throne  and  an  altar  in  the  soul,  there 
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is  a living  temple.  And  God  will  be  sure  to 
own  and  crown  the  operations  of  his  own  grace, 
and  the  observance  of  his  own  appointments  II. 

The  tabernacle  could  not  now  be  entered  even 
by  Moses,  without  a special  summons  to  that 
effeet  from  Jehovah  himself.  The  same  thing 
happened  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  when,  we  are  told  (1  Kings  8:10,  11) 
” The  cloud  tilled  the  house  ot'  the  Lord  ; so 
that  the  priests  eouhl  not  stand  to  minister 
because  of  the  cloud,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
had  tilled  the  house  of  the  Lord.  . It  was 

the  Great  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  the  She- 
kinah,  and  who  through  that  medium  mani- 
fested his  presence  and  communicated  his  will 
to  the  chosen  people.  Besides  “ Shekinah,”  the 
title  which  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  very  fre- 
quently give  to  the  appearances  ot  the  Divine 
Being  spoken  of  in  the  Hebrew  records,  is  mtmra 
da-Yehovuh , which  as  the  Greek  language  pre 
vailed  and  acquired  a fixed  predominance  was 
translated  “ the  Logos,  or  Word  of  the  Lord.” 
Y/ords,  either  written  or  spoken,  are  the  estab- 
lished vehicle  for  conveying  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  ono  human  being  to  another.  The 
Shekinah,  in  like  manner,  by  addressing  the 
senses  communicated  the  designs  and  will  of 
God  to  men.  How  natural,  therefore,  and  how 
proper  to  call  the  Shekinah  “ the  Word  of  the 
Lord”?  Accordingly  the  evidence  is  super 
abundant  that  this  appellation  in  reference  to 
the  Shekinah  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Jews 
at  and  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour  : and  as 
used  by  their  writers,  it  is  impossible  to  ques 
tion  that  the  term  “ Logos”  or  ” Word  ” is  re- 
peatedly employed  as  equivalent  to  the  She- 
kinah. But  Jesus  Christ  is  called  by  John  the 
“ Logos”  or  ' ‘ Word.”  And  have  we  not  now 
obtained  an  adequate  solution  to  this  title  as 
applied  to  him,  without  going  out  of  the  bounds 
of  the  established  Jewish  usus  Iftptmdi  ? lie 
was  “ the  Word  ” in  the  most  emphatic  and  pre- 
eminent sense.  He  was  the  great  organ  of  com 
munication  between  heaven  and  earth.  He  was 
the  Divine  Declarer  of  his  Father’s  purposes  of 
grace  and  redemption  to  lost  men.  There  can 
he  no  doubt  that  all  previous  Divine  communi- 
cations and  appearances  were  prospective,  pre- 
parative,  and  preintimative  in  their  scope, 
pointing  to  him  who  was  subsequently  to  come 
forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Godhead  and  taber- 
nacle or  shekimze  in  our  nature  as  the  incarnate 
“ Word.”  Accordingly  we  are  told  by  the  apos- 
tle (Heb.  1 : 1)  that  “ God.  who  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath,  in  those  last 
days,  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son.”  So  truly 


then  as  the  Shekinah  of  the  earlier  economy  is 
identified  with  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Shekinah  is  the  same  as  “ the 
Word  ” that  was  made  flesh,  so  truly  is  Jesus 
Christ  also  the  Jehovah  of  the  inspired  Scrip 
tures,  “God  over  all  and  blessed  forever.” 
Bush. 

The  tabernacle,  as  a whole,  is  a finger  post 
directing  n^e  to  that  mystic  person  in  whom 
“ God  in  very  deed  dwelt  with  man  upon  the 
earth.”  Its  white  robed  priest  is  the  shadow 
of  him  who  was  ” holy,  harmless,  nndefiled,” 
and  whom  I recognize  as  my  true  high -priest. 
Its  bleeding  lamb  laid  upon  the  altar  is  the  like- 
ness of  that  Lamb  of  God  by  whose  precious 
blood  I have  been  redeemed  from  all  iniquity  ; 
its  innermost  sanctuary  is  the  type  of  that 
heaven  into  which  he  has  entered  to  make 
atonement  for  my  sin,  and  its  outer  apartment 
is  the  analogue  of  the  present  world,  in  which 
we  are  to  serve  him  with  the  incense  of  our  de- 
votions, the  light  of  our  characters,  and  the 
fruit  of  our  lives.  The  incarnation  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  the  mediation  and  expiation  of 
his  priestly  work,  and  the  consequent  obliga- 
tion under  which  his  redeemed  people  lie  to 
honor  him  wiLh  unceasing  service  and  shining 
holiness — or,  putting  it  all  into  four  words,  in- 
carnation, MEDIATION,  EXPIATION,  CONSECRATION 
1 — these  are  the  things  of  which  the  tabernacle, 
with  its  furniture,  services,  and  attendants, 

I were  the  special  types  ; and  as  thus  we  con- 
dense its  teachings  into  their  essence,  we  come 
to  a larger  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  itself,  and  discover  that 
we  have  been  studying  the  same  truths,  only 
under  a different  form.  W.  JL  T. 

It  was  a tabernacle,  beautiful  and  complete 
I when  Moses  finished  it  ; it  became  a choice 
palace  and  a holy  sanctuary  the  instant  that  the 
glory  entered  into  it.  It  is  so  still.  A church 
is  not  a building,  neither  cathedral,  chapel,  nor 
meeting-house  ; hut  it  is  the  company  of  God’s 
people.  What  makes  a church  is  a people  met 
in  Christ’s  name  with  Christ  the  Shekinah  dwell- 
ing in  the  midst  of  them.  And  if  Christ  in  the 
midst  of  his  people  be  to  ns  what  the  glory  was 
in  the  tabernacle,  then  in  the  house  of  God 
Christ’s  name  should  be  above  every  name  ; 
Christ’s  glory  should  supersede  all  glory  ; 
Christ’s  presenee  should  fill  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  J.  C. 

“ Christ  all  ami  in  all ” is  the  grand  central 
truth  in  which  the  many  trains  of  thought 
springing  from  the  tabernacle-architecture  con- 
verge and  terminate.  The  sanctuary  and  the 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  all  speak  this  one  voice. 
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The  altar  tells  of  Christ  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin  ; 
the  laver  of  Christ  as  the  giver  of  the  Spirit  ; 
the  candlestick  shines  on  the  shew-bread  and 
reveals  Christ  : the  censer  is  full  of  Christ  in 
his  intercession,  and  the  mercy-seat  is  Christ 
the  great  Mediator.  All  speak  of  Christ,  for 
Christ  is  all.  Christ  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 
In  him,  in  him  alone,  there  is  mercy  for  the  re- 
bellious. He  is  the  hope  of  salvation  for  each 
individual  sinner,  and  for  a sinful  world.  No 
Christ,  no  hope.  Christ  is  the  joy  of  the 
Church.  Every  blessing  which  believers  enjoy 
flows  from  Christ.  He  is  the  support  and 
strength  of  his  people.  He  enlightens  and 
warms  them  with  his  Spirit.  He  kindles  in 
their  breast  the  fire  of  devotion,  and  presents 
their  prayers  and  praises  before  the  throne. 
Christ  is  the  believer’s  joy,  his  delight,  his 
song.  Christ  is  the  glory  of  heaven.  His  pres- 
ence makes  it  what  it  is.  Without  him,  as  the 
mercy-seat  and  the  high-priest,  heaven  would  j 
be  no  heaven  to  us.  He  prepares  it  for  us,  and 
prepares  us  for  it.  Yes,  the  words  from  the 
New  Testament  which  might  have  been  in- 
scribed all  over  the  tabernacle  are  “ Christ  is 
all , and  in  all."  An. 


The  tabernacle  served  its  purpose.  At  the 
time  it  was  set  up  the  worship  of  the  one  living 
and  true  God  had  become  almost  extinct  ; 
but  the  tabernacle,  with  its  successor,  the  tem- 
ple, was  a perpetual  protest  against  idolatry— 
a centre  and  rallying- point  to  monotheistic  wor- 
ship. And  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity 
and  spirituality  has  triumphed.  Monotheists, 
or  believers  in  one  God,  supreme,  self-existent, 
and  distinct  from  the  universe  he  has  created, 
are  not  only  counted  by  hundreds  of  millions, 
but  they  include  all  that  is  worth  naming  of  the 
woild's  intelligence  and  civilization.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  are  monotheists.  Every 
Christian  is  a monotheist,  so  is  every  Jew,  so  is 
every  Mussulman.  Hut  the  tabernacle  had  a 
purpose  still  more  practical  and  home-coming. 
So  to  speak,  it  brought  God  again  into  the  midst 
of  men.  He  who  in  the  bowers  of  Eden  had 
been  so  friendly  and  familiar,  but  who  at  man’s 
sin  withdrew,  and  who  from  that  time  had 
rarely  broken  the  silence,  this  God  it  again 
brought  into  our  midst,  and  recording  his  name 
in  his  appointed  place,  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
fixed  abode  and  cbosen  dwelling.  Hamilton. 

After  History  of  the  Tabernacle. 

The  tabernacle,  after  it  had  accompanied  the 
Israelites  in  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
was  most  probably  first  set  up  in  the  holy  land 


at  Gilgal.  But  before  the  death  of  Joshua,  it 
was  erected  at  Shiloh.  Here  it  remained  as  the 
national  sanctuary  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  But  its  external  construction  was  at 
this  time  somewhat  changed,  and  duors , strictly 
so-called,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  entrance 
curtain  ; hence  it  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times called  the  temple  (1  Sol.  1 : 9 ; 3 : 3), 
the  name  by  which  the  structure  of  Solomon 

was  afterward  commonly  known.  Clark . It 

was  far,  however,  from  being  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  the  one  national  sanctuary,  the 
witness  against  a localized  and  divided  worship. 
The  old  religion  of  the  high  places  kept  its 
ground.  Altars  were  erected,  at  first  with  re- 
serve, as  being  not  for  sacrifice  (Josh.  22  : 2C)e 
afterward  freely,  and  without  scruple  (Judges 
fi  : 24  ; 13  : 19).  When  the  ark  of  God  was  taken, 
the  Sanctuary  lost  its  glory  ; and  the  tabernacle, 
though  it  did  not  perish,  never  again  recovered 
it.  Samuel  treated  it  as  an  abandoned  shrine, 
and  sacrificed  elsewhere,  at  Mizpeh,  at  Ilamah, 
at  Gilgal.  It  probably  became  once  again  a 

movable  sanctuary.  P.  S. For  a time  it 

seems,  under  Saul,  to  have  been  settled  at  Non 
in  Benjamin,  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  From 
thence,  in  the  time  of  David,  it  was  removed 
to  Gibeon.  It  was  brought  from  Gibeon  to 
Jerusalem  by  Solomon.  After  this  it  disap- 
pears in  the  narrative  of  Scripture.  When  the 
temple  of  Solomon  was  built,  “ the  tabernacle 
of  the  tent  ” had  entirely  performed  its  work  ; 
it  had  protected  the  ark  of  the  covenant  during 
the  migrations  of  the  people  until  they  were 
settled  in  the  land,  and  the  promise  was  ful- 
filled. that  the  Lord  would  choose  out  a place 
for  himself  in  which  his  name  should  be  pre- 
served and  his  service  should  be  maintained 
(De.  12  : 14,  21  ; 14  : 24).  In  accordance  with 
its  dignity  as  the  most  sacred  object  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  original  ark  of  the  covenant  con- 
structed by  Moses  was  preserved  and  transferred 
from  the  tabernacle  to  the  temple.  The  golden 
altar,  the  candlestick,  and  the  shew-bread  table 
were  renewed  by  Solomon.  They  were  subse- 
quently renewed  by  Zerubbabel,  and  lastly  by 
the  Maccabees.  But  the  ark  was  preserved  in 
the  temple  until  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
forces  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Ch.  35:3;  Jer. 
3 : 1(>).  It  was  never  replaced  in  the  second 
temple.  According  to  a rabbinical  tradition, 
its  place  was  occupied  by  a block  of  stone. 
Clark. 

Offerings  of  the  Tirelve  Tribes  by  Iheir  Princes. 

Xu.  7 : 1-89. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  offerings  were  made 
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by  the  tribes  through  their  princes  or  chiefs. 
The  first  comprised  the  six  wagons  ami  twelve 
oxen  to  be  used  in  the  transportation  of  the 
fabric  of  the  tabernacle,  the  court,  and  nil  the 
holy  things  pertaining  thereto.  These  were 
probably  presented  on  the  same  day  that  the 
tabernacle  and  court  were  reared  The  second 
comprised  the  costly  vessels  needed  for  the  two 
altars  and  the  special  sacrifices  tube  first  offered 
for  a formal  dedication  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  B. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  record  is 
that  though  each  prince  gave  precisely  the 
same,  all  the  details  are  repeated  for  each  one, 
so  that  there  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a very 
needless  waste  ot‘  words.  The  very  same  reason 
which  made  it  desirable  that  the  separate  gifts 
shonld  be  bronght  on  separate  days,  made  it 
proper  that  the  record  of  them  should  be  kept 
separate,  and  brought  as  near  in  impressive- 
ness as  possible  to  the  original  ceremony.  And 
then  though  the  gift  be  the  same,  the  giver  is 
different  ; therefore  let  him  by  all  means  have 
his  place  in  the  Divine  notice  and  remembrance, 
exactly  as  if  he  had  been  the  only  man  that 
brought  it.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  we 
have  in  this  record  a very  obvious  indication  of 
contemporaneousness  with  the  event.  No  later 
writer  would  have  thought  of  making  such  en- 
tries as  these,  J.  M.  G. 

Offering  of  Wagon?  ami  Oxen. 

Xu.  7 : 1-11. 

2.  The  princes  offered.  These  offer- 
ings ciine  equally  from  all  the  tribes,  though  it 
is  probable  that  neither  the  princes  nor  the 
tribes  were  all  alike  rich  ; but  thus  it  was  inti- 
mated that  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  had  an  equal 
share  in  the  altar,  anil  an  equal  interest  in  the 
sacrifices  that  were  offered  upon  it.  11. 

6-1).  The  wagons  and  oxen  were  made  over 
to  the  Levites  for  their  respective  services,  in 
the  transportation  of  the  tabernacle.  The  Ger- 
shonites  had  chiefly  to  do  with  the  lighter  up- 
holstery of  the  tabernacle,  which  could  be  put 
up  in  wrappings  and  made  to  occupy  little 
room  ; whereas  the  Merarites  had  to  do  with  its 
m ire  unmanageable  carpentr}\  its  boards  and 
bars  and  pillars.  The  Kohathites  had  no  wag- 
ons or  oxen  assigned  to  them— they  having  to 
do  with  the  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  or  holy 
of  holies,  which  had  the  special  honor  put  upon 
them  of  being  borne  on  men’s  shonlders.  The 
different  parts  of  Scripture  will  be  fonnd  to 
hang  well  together,  aud  the  more  we  examine  it 
the  more  shall  we  discover  of  that  consistency 
which  is  the  index  of  truth.  T.  C. “Two 


wagons  and  four  oxen  he  gave  unto  the  sons  of 
Gershon  according  to  their  service,  and  four 
wagons  and  eight  ox^n  he  gave  unto  the  sons  of 
Merari  according  to  their  service.”  Why  twice 
as  many  wagons  and  oxen  to  Merari  as  to  Ger 
slion  ? No  reason  is  avowed.  Yet  Nil.  4 shows 
that  the  sons  of  Gershon  had  to  bear  all  the 
lighter  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle. 
But  the  s >ns  of  Merari  had  to  bear  all  the  cum- 
brous and  heavy  part  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  framework  of  the  tabernacle  was  con 
strncted.  And  hence  it  is  easy  to  see  why  more 
oxen  and  wagons  were  assigned  to  the  one 
family  than  to  the  other.  Is  chance  at  the  bot 
tom  of  all  this,  or  cunning  contrivance,  or 
truth  and  only  truth?  Blunt. 

Offerings  of  Utensils  for  the  Altars,  and  of  Animals 

for  Sacrifice  at  the  Dedication  of  the  AUar  of 

Burnt -offering  (Xu.  7 : 12-88). 

In  the  order  assigned,  the  tribes  themselves 
presented  these  gifts  through  their  chiefs. 
The  twelve  offerings  are  strictly  alike,  and 
had  been  arranged  and  prepared  previously. 
They  were  offered,  however,  on  twelve  separate 
days,  and  the  narrative  describing  each  sever- 
ally at  length  with  unaltered  language  reflects 
somewhat  of  the  stately  solemnity  which  marked 
the  repetition  of  the  same  ceremonial  day  by 
day.  The  sacrifices  brought  by  each  prince 
were  offered  on  the  day  on  which  they  were 
presented  ; the  chargers,  howls,  and  spoons 
being  preserved  for  the  future  use  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. E<pin. 

The  offerings  of  all  the  princes  were  the  same 
in  kind,  number,  and  value,  to  prevent  emula- 
tion among  the  tribes,  and  to  show  that  they 
were  all  equally  interested  in  the  altar  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  offering 
of  each  consisted  of  one  silver  basin,  for  receiv- 
ing the  parts  of  the  several  sacrifices,  weighing 
one  hundred  and  thirty  shekels  or  about  sixty- 
five  ounces  ; one  silver  bowl,  to  hold  the  blood, 
wine,  or  flour,  of  seventy  shekels  or  about 
thirty-five  ounces  weight  —both  of  these  being 
full  of  flour  and  oil  ; one  gold  spoon  to  take  up 
the  incense,  full  of  incense,  weighing  ten  shekels 
or  about  five  ounces  ; a burnt-' ffering  consisting 
of  a bullock,  a ram,  and  a lamb  ; a sin-offering 
of  a goat  ; and  an  eucharistic  or  peace-offering 
consisting  of  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats, 
and  five  lambs,  with  meal  offerings  of  bread  and 
cakes  annexed  to  them  : the  priests,  princes, 
and  as  many  of  the  people  as  were  invited  being 
to  feast  on  their  share  of  the  last-named  sacri- 
fice. Thus  magnificently  did  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
in  a religious  festival  of  twelve  days’  continu 
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ance,  declare  their  reverence  toward  God,  and  J 
an  exemplary  liberality  in  providing  for  his 
ministry  and  worship.  Pyle. 

89.  Moses  heard  the  Voice  speak- 
ing to  him  from  above  the  inerey- 
seat.  Thus  was  the  promise  of  Ex.  25  : 20-22 
fulfilled  ; and  that  as  an  immediate  response  on 
the  part  of  God  to  the  cheerful  readiness  with 
which  the  tribes  had  made  their  offerings,  and 
supplied  everything  needful  for  the  holy  place 
and  its  service.  All  being  now  complete  as  God  1 
had  appointed,  and  the  camp  purified  from  j 
defilements,  God  meets  Moses  the  mediator  of 
the  people,  not  as  before  on  the  peak  of  Sinai 
far  away,  but  in  their  very  midst,  in  the  dwell*  I 
ing-place  which  he  henceforth  vouchsafed  to 


tenant.  Espin. From  henceforward  God 

delivered  His  will  to  Moses  in  an  audible  voice 
from  the  mercy-seat,  and  conversed  with  him 
in  the  most  clear  and  familiar  manner  upon  all 

necessary  and  important  occasions.  Pyle. 

As  God  gave  oracular  answers  from  this  place, 
and  spoke  to  Moses  face  lo  face , hence  the  place 
was  called  the  Oracle,  or  speaking  place.  And 
as  this  mercy-seai  represented  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, so  the  apostle  says  that  God  who  had  at 
sundry  times  and  in  dicers  manners  spoken  in 
time  past  io  the  fathers  by  the  prophets , hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son.  Hence  the 
incarnated  Christ  is  the  true  oracle  in  and  by* 
whom  God  speaks  unto  man.  A.  0. 


Section  127. 

CONSECRATION  OF  AARON  AND  HIS  SONS  : WASHING  AND  ROBING,  ANOINTING 
WITH  OIL  AND  SPRINKLING  WITH  SACRIFICIAL  BLOOD.  TABERNACLE  AND 
FURNITURE,  ALTAR  AND  LAVER  ANOINTED  WITH  OIL.  THE  ALTAR  SPRINKLED 
WITH  BLOOD.  JEHOVAH’S  PROMISE  TO  SANCTIFY  TABERNACLE,  ALTAR,  AND 
PRIEST. 

Exodus  29  : 1-37,  44-46  ; 40  : 12-15.  Lev.  6 : 19-23  ; 8 : 1-36. 

[Note.— Ex.  40:12-15;  29:1-34  omitted  because  repetitions  of  other  text;  and  Lev. 

6  : 19-23,  because  containing  only  special  instructions  as  to  the  meal  offering.] 

Ex  ‘29  35  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  according  to  all  that  I have 

36  commanded  thee  : seven  days  shalt  thou  consecrate  them.  And  every  day  shalt  thou  offer  the 
bullock  of  sin  offering  for  atonement  : and  thou  shalt  cleanse  the  altar,  when  thou  makest 

37  atonement  for  it  ; and  thou  shalt  anoint  it,  to  sanctify  it.  Seven  days  thou  shalt  make  atone- 
ment for  the  altar,  and  sanctify  it  : and  the  altar  shall  be  most  holy  ; whatsoever  toncheth  the 
altar  shall  he  holy. 

7>i.\  8 1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  Aaron  and  his  sons  with  him,  and 

2 the  garments,  and  the  anointing  oil,  and  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering,  and  the  two  rams, 

3 and  the  basket  of  unleavened  bread  ; and  assemble  thou  all  the  congregation  at  the  door  of 

4 the  tent  of  meeting  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  him  ; and  the  congregation  was 

5 assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  congregation,  This  is 

6 the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to  be  done.  And  Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his 

7 sons,  and  washed  them  with  water.  And  he  put  upon  him  the  coat,  and  girded  him  with  the 
girdle,  and  clothed  him  with  the  robe,  and  put  the  ephod  upon  him,  and  he  girded  him  with 

8 the  cunningly  woven  band  of  the  ephod,  and  bound  it  unto  him  therewith.  And  he  placed 

9 the  breastplate  upon  him  : and  in  the  breastplate  he  put  the  Urim  and  the  Tliuminim.  And 
he  set  the  mitre  upon  his  head  ; and  upon  the  mitre,  in  front,  did  he  set  the  golden  plate,  the 

10  holy  crown  ; as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  Moses  took  the  anointing  oil,  and  anointed 

11  the  tabernacle  and  all  that  was  therein,  and  sanctified  them.  And  he  sprinkled  thereof  upon 
the  altar  seven  times,  and  anointed  the  altar  and  all  its  vessels,  and  the  laver  and  its  base,  to 

12  sanctify  them.  And  he  poured  of  the  anointing  oil  upon  Aaron’s  head,  and  anointed  him,  to 

13  sanctify  him.  And  Moses  brought  Aaron’s  sons,  and  clothed  them  with  coats,  and  girded 

14  them  with  girdles,  and  bound  headtires  upon  them  ; as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  And  he 
brought  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering  : and  Aaron  and  his  sons  laid  their  hands  upon  the 

15  head  of  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering.  And  lie  slew  it  ; and  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  put 
it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  round  about  with  his  finger,  and  purified  the  altar,  and  ponred 

16  out  the  blood  at  the  base  of  the  altar,  and  sanctified  it,  to  make  atonement  for  it.  And  he 
took  all  the  fat  that  was  upon  the  inwards,  and  the  caul  of  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and 
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17  their  fat,  ami  Moses  burned  it  upon  the  altar.  But  the  bullock,  and  its  skin,  and  its  flesh, 

18  and  its  dung,  lie  burnt  with  fire  without  the  camp  : as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  he 
presented  the  ram  of  the  burnt  offering  : and  Aaron  and  his  sons  laid  their  hands  upon  the 

19  head  of  the  ram.  And  he  killed  it  : and  Moses  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  altar  round 

20  about.  And  he  cut  the  ram  into  its  pieces  ; and  Moses  burnt  the  head,  and  the  pieces,  and 

21  the  fat.  And  lie  washed  the  inwards  and  the  legs  with  water;  and  Moses  burnt  the  whole 
ram  upon  the  altar  : it  was  a burnt  offering  for  a sweet  savour  : it  was  an  offering  made  by 

22  fire  unto  the  Lord  ; as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  he  presented  the  other  ram,  the 
*22  ram  of  consecration  : and  Aaron  and  his  sons  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram.  And 

he  slew  it  ; and  Moses  took  of  the  blood  thereof,  and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  Aaron’s  right  ear, 

24  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot.  And  he 
brought  Aaron’s  sons,  and  Moses  put  of  the  blood  upon  the  tip  of  their  right  ear,  and  upon 
the  thumb  of  their  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  their  right  foot  : and  Moses  sprinkled 

25  the  blood  upon  the  altar  round  about.  And  he  took  the  fat,  and  the  fat  tail,  and  all  the  fat 
that  was  upon  the  inwards,  and  tho  caul  of  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  their  fat,  and 

2G  the  right  thigh  : and  out  of  the  basket  of  unleavened  bread,  that  was  before  the  Lord,  he  took 
one  unleavened  cake,  and  one  cake  of  oiled  bread,  and  one  wafer,  and  placed  them  on  the  fat, 

27  and  upon  the  right  thigh  : and  he  put  the  whole,  upon  the  hands  of  Aaron,  and  upon  the 

28  hands  of  his  sons,  and  waved  them  for  a wav6  offering  before  the  Lord.  And  Moses  took 
them  from  off  their  hands,  and  burnt  them  on  the  altar  upon  the  burnt  offering  : they  were  a 

29  consecration  for  a sweet  savour  : it  was  an  offering  made  by  five  unto  the  Lord.  And  Moses 
took  the  breast,  and  waved  it  for  a wave  offering  before  the  Lord  : it  was  Moses’  portion  of 

30  the  ram  of  consecration  ; as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  Moses  took  of  the  anointing 
oil,  and  of  the  blood  which  was  upon  the  altar,  and  sprinkled  it  upon  Aaron,  upon  his  gar- 
ments, and  upon  liis  sons,  and  upon  his  sons'  garments  with  him  ; and  sanctified  Aaron,  his 

31  garments,  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons’  garments  with  him.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron  and 
to  Ids  sons,  Boil  the  flesh  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  : and  there  eat  it  and  the  bread 
that  is  in  the  basket  of  consecration,  as  I commanded,  saying,  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  eat  it. 

32  And  that  which  remaineth  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  bread  shall  ye  burn  with  fire.  And  ye  shall 

33  not  go  out  from  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  seven  days,  until  the  days  of  your  coosecra 

34  tion  be  fulfilled  : for  he  shall  consecrate  yon  seven  days.  As  hath  been  done  this  day  so  the 

35  Lord  hath  commanded  to  do,  to  make  atonement  for  you.  And  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of 
meeting  shall  ye  abide  day  and  night  seven  days,  and  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  die 

36  not  : for  so  I am  commanded.  And  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  all  the  things  which  the  Lord 
commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

Ex.  29  43  And  there  I will  meet  with  the  children  of  Israel  ; and  the  Tent  shall  be  sanctified 

44  by  my  glory.  And  I will  sanctify  tho  tent  of  meeting,  and  the  altar  : Aaron  also  and  his  sons 

45  will  I sanctify,  to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest’s  office.  And  I will  divell  among  the  children 

46  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God.  And  they  shall  know  that  I am  the  Lord  their  God,  that 
brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  1 may  dwell  among  them  : I am  the  Lord 
their  God. 

Note. — Various  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  seven  days,  and  consummated  on  the  first 
for  harmonizing  statements  of  the  record  re  day  of  the  second  year,  the  consecration  of  the 
specting  the  setting  up  and  anointing  the  taber  priests  takes  place  as  an  essential  and  concur- 
nacle, occupying  seven  days,  and  fully  completed  rent  part  of  the  w hole  ceremony.  On  the  day 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year  ; the  offer-  | of  its  consummation  the  princes  appear  prepared 
ings  of  the  princes,  beginning  on  the  same  day  with  their  offerings.  The  wagons  and  oxen 
and  continuing  twelve  days  besides  ; the  conse-  may  have  been  accepted  then  and  there,  and 
cration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priesthood,  the  arrangement  made  for  the  successive  pres- 
requiring  seven  days  ; the  dedication  of  the  Le-  entation  of  their  sacrifices  on  the  twelve  fol 
vites  ; and  the  inauguration  of  the  sanctuary  lowing  days.  Hence  their  offerings  will  have, 
service  by  Aaron.  As  best  agreeing  with  the  j been  completed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
many  references  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num  1 month,  wdien  the  first  passover  took  place.  The 
hers,  and  as  itself  the  most  natural,  we  cite  the  dedication  of  the  Levites,  narrated  after  the 
view  of  Dr.  Murphy  : “ The  order  of  events  I offerings  of  the  princes,  and  before  the  account, 
may  have  been  the  following  : In  the  process  of  of  the  passover,  may  have  takeD  place  on  the 
setting  up  the  tabernacle,  which  is  carried  on  third  of  the  first  month,  so  that  they  would  as 
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soon  as  possible  be  regularly  qualified  to  assist 
the  priests  in  the  extraordinary  duties  they 
were  now  called  on  to  perform.  Thus  every- 
thing would  be  duly  arranged  for  the  orderly 
celebration  of  the  passover  on  the  proper  day.” 
A single  difficulty  remains  without  solution,  but 
as  it  is  of  no  practical  moment,  we  forbear  to 
state  it.  lb 

We  now  arrive  at  the  second  part  of  the  legal 
worship — i.e.,  the  priesthood.  All  the  splendor 
of  the  tabernacle  would  have  been  an  empty 
parade  without  the  priest,  who  so  mediated  as 
an  intercessor  that  he  reconciled  men  to  God, 
and  in  a manner  united  heaven  to  earth.  In 
this  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  Levitical 
priests  were  the  representatives  of  Christ.  Calv. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  keep  in  mind  a 
clear  and  intelligent  impression  of  the  connec- 
tion subsisting  between  the  several  divisions  of 
the  ceremonial  laws,  we  repeat  here  the  sub- 
stance of  the  note  presented  in  tSection  120.  A 
full  and  accurate  classification  of  these  laws  is 
as  follows  : First.  Positive  institutes  relating  to 
worship.  These  are  (1)  Its  appointed  place, 
and  accompanying  external  media-  viz.,  the 
tabernacle  and  court,  with  their  furniture  ; (2) 
Its  appointed  ministry —viz.,  priests  and  Le- 
vites  ; (3)  Its  appointed  rites— viz.,  sacrificial 
and  other  offerings  ; ami  (4)  Its  appointed  times 

viz.,  Sabbatic  periods  and  festivals.  Second. 
The  minor  ceremonial  adjuncts  of  a preceptive 
character,  remedial,  corrective,  and  prohibitory. 
In  this  section  we  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  second  of  the  positive  institutes  relating 
to  worship  namely,  its  appointed  ministry.  Ik 

The  Separation  of  Aaron  and  his  Sons. 

We  are  already  familiar  with  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  separatum  to  inculcate  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  holiness  in  order  to  intercourse 
with  God.  Abraham  was  separated  from  an 
idolatrous  and  wicked  world,  to  be  the  head  of 
a family  and  a nation  that  should  he  holy  to  the 
Lord  ; and  accordingly,  in  comparison  with  the 
heathen  world  Israel  as  a whole  was  a priest- 
hood, as  is  set  forth  in  Ex.  19  : G : “ Ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a kingdom  of  priests  and  a holy  na- 
tion.” Now  the  same  principle  is  further  car. 
ried  out.  Prom  the  entire  nation  one  tribe,  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  is  set  apart  to  be,  above  all  the 
others,  holy  unto  the  Lord.  From  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  one  family,  that  of  Aaron,  is  set  apart  to 
be,  above  all  the  other  families  of  the  tribe, 
holy  unto  the  Lord.  And  finally,  from  the 
family  of  Aaron  a single  individual,  the  high- 
priest,  is  set  apart  to  be.  above  all  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  holy  unto  the  Lord. 


J.  M.  G. The  special  distinction  belongingto 

the  priesthood  was  their  right  to  draw  near  to 
God— a right  which  grew  out  of  their  election 
of  God,  and  their  eminent  holiness,  as  the  end 
and  consummation  to  which  these  pointed. 
The  question  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah  was,  Who 
were  in  such  a sense  chosen  by  God,  and  holy, 
as  to  be  privileged  to  draw  near  to  him?  And 
the  decision  of  God  was  given  in  the  words  : 
“ And  him  whom  he  chooses  will  he  make  to 
draw  near  to  himself.”  P.  F. 

The  Consecration  of  the  Priests,  of  the 

Sanctuary,  the  Aetar,  and  Other  Sacred 

Things. 

Lev.  § : 1.  The  spot  designated  was  the 
portion  of  the  court  in  front  of  the  tabernacle. 
Toward  this  space  the  people  were  commanded 
to  assemble  to  witness  the  great  national  cere- 
mony of  the  consecration  of  the  priesthood,  the 
solemn  setting  apart  of  one  of  their  families, 
the  members  of  which  were  henceforth  to  stand 
as  mediators  between  them  and  Jehovah  in 
carrying  out  the  precepts  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
Those  who  could  do  so  may  have  come  into  the 
court,  and  a great  number  of  others  may  have 
occupied  the  heights  which  overlooked  the  en- 
do;  ure  of  the  court.  As  the  series  of  ceremonies 
was  repeated  every  day  during  a week  (verse 
33),  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  some  of  the 
people  attended  on  one  day  and  some  on  an- 
other. Clark. 

The  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to 
their  high  functions  in  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  not  to  be  a matter  of  the  conclave—  it 
was  not  to  be  an  affair  that  should  be  enacted 
with  closed  doors.  On  the  contrary,  “ the  con- 
gregation was  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tent 
of  meeting.”  In  what  mode  and  order  this  wras 
done  we  are  not  informed.  The  chiefs  of  the 
people  and  their  subalterns  knew'  well  what  they 
were  about  : and  the  people  under  their  guid- 
ance knew  in  what  way  they  should  answer  to 
the  call,  and  how  they  should  follow  the  banner 
of  their  tribe.  The  substantial  purpose  was 
effected  the  consecration  of  the  Aaronic  family 
was  participated  in  by  the  Great  Ecclesia.  All 
was  therefore  valid  and  authentic  ; and  a record 
ot'  this  transaction  — an  enti'y , accordingly,  is 
made  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ordinance  thereto 
relating  I.  T. 

The  commission  read  (verse  5).  Moses,  who 
was  God’s  representative  in  this  solemnity,  pro- 
duced his  orders  before  the  congregation,  This 
is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commandnl  to  he  t lone. 
Though  God  had  crowned  him  king  in  Jeshurun, 
when  he  made  his  face  to  shine  in  the  sight  of 
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all  Israel  ; yet  lie  did  not  institute  or  appoint 
anything  in  God's  worship  hut  what  God  him- 
self had  commanded.  The  priesthood  lie  de- 
livered to  them  was  that  which  lie  had  received 
Jmm  the  L<>rd.  All  that  minister  about  holy 
things  must  be  able  to  say,  in  all  acts  of  relig- 
ious worship,  This  is  the  thhnj  which  the  Lord 
•*unimaudvd  to  be  thme.  II. Moses  on  this  oc- 

casion, by  an  extraordinary  commission  from 
God,  executed  himself  the  office  of  high-priest 
on  this  and  the  six  following  days.  The  various 
ceremonies  by  which  the  procedure  was  to  be 
marked  were  calculated  to  affect  the  incumbents 
with  the  greatness  and  sacrednsss  of  the  work  to  i 
which  they  were  railed,  and  also  to  lead  the 
people  to  magnify  and  reverence  an  office  in 
which  their  interests  were  so  deeply  involved. 
The  whole  transaction  was  to  be  so  conducted 
that  there  should  be  ample  evidence  that  Aaron 
and  his  sons  did  not  “ glorify  themselves  to  be  ■ 
made  priests,”  but  that  they  were  “called  of: 
God  ,r  to  exercise  the  sacerdotal  functions,  i 

Bush. it  is  intimated  that  Gospel  ministers 

arc  to  be  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  with  great  deliberation  and  serious- 
ness both  in  the  ordainers  and  in  the  ordained, 
as  those  that  are  to  be  employed  in  a great  work, 

and  intrusted  with  a great  charge.  II. Aaron 

and  his  sons  were  originally  sanctified,  exter-  I 
nally,  by  a series  of  mo.4  solemn  offerings  and 
ceremonies.  Hence  no  absurdity  can  be  more  | 
obvious  or  more  gross  than  an  unholy  character 
in  a man  whose  professional  business  it  is  to 
minister  to  God.  The  very  heathen  were  so 
sensible  of  this  that  their  priests  claimed  gen 
erally  and  labored  to  preserve  that  character 

which  they  esteemed  sanctity.  Dichjht. I 

Every  sin  which  is  committed  by  a minister  of 
religion  is  more  than  one  : and  it  is  as  soon 
espied  too  ; for  men  look  more  upon  the  sun  in 
an  eclipse  than  when  he  is  in  his  beauty  ; but  1 
every  spot  in  a minister  is  greater,  every  mote 
is  a beam  ; it  is  not  only  made  so,  but  it  is  so  ; 
it  hath  not  the  excuses  of  the  people,  and  is 
not  pitiable  by  the  measures  of  their  infirmity. 
Bp.  Taylor. 

JLt'V.  S : 7-9.  If  we  picture  to  ourselves 
the  view  of  the  Aaronic  high-priest  standing  ; 
now  arrayed  complete  in  his  spotless  robes, 
“bearing  upon  his  breast  ” the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  bearing  upon  his 
forehead  the  gleaming  golden  hand  inscribed 
“ Holiness  to  the  Lord,”  then  may  we  get  some  i 
conception  of  the  office  which  Christ,  our  High 
Priest,  is  still  discharging  for  us.  And  in  that 
mysterious  “ Urim  and  Thummim,”  which  he 
bore  also  with  the  breast-plate,  may  we  catch  a , 
22 


faint  glimpse  of  the  functions  of  our  prophet 
priest.  S.  U. 

The  essential  significance  of  the  priesthood 
lay  not  in  the  native  holiness  or  super  eminent 
fitness  of  its  members  for  their  exalted  position, 
but  in  four  attributes  its  Divine  election,  its 
attributed  holiness,  its  nearer  access,  and  its 
official  service.  A most  minute  and  varied  sym- 
bolism had  been  invented  by  which  to  convey 
to  the  dullest  mind  the  high  regard  in  which 
the  entire  order  of  the  priesthood  was  divinely 
held,  and  by  which  to  impress  upon  the  coarsest 
nature  within  the  hierarchy  itself  the  purity  ot 
character  and  act  divinely  demanded  of  the 
priest.  Exactly  the  same  attributes  were  visible 
in  the  higli-pnest  in  an  intensified  form,  llis 
Divine  call  was  consequent  upon  his  birth. 
” Holiness  to  the  Lord  ” was  conspicuous  upon 
his  mitre.  His  dedication  to  the  Lord  was  ap 
parent  in  every  official  act.  His  privilege  of 
Divine  access,  ordinarily  seen  in  his  daily  min- 
istrations at  the  altar  of  incense,  was  most 
plainly  witnessed  in  the  solemn  ritual  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  Ant]  what  could  more  con- 
clusively bespeak  his  exceptional  mediation  than 
his  daily  passage,  with  the  breast  plate  and  its 
twelve  representative  stones  glittering  in  the 
light,  within  the  curtain  of  the  holy  place? 
(■are. 

10-12.  Moses  first  anointed  with  the  holy 
oil  the  tabernacle  and  all  that  was  therein  that 
is,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  table  of  skew- 
bread,  the  candlestick,  and  the  golden  altar, 
with  all  the  articles  that  belonged  to  them  ; he 
then  sprinkled  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  with 
the  oil  seven  times  and  anointed  it,  with  all  its 
utensils,  and  the  laver  with  its  foot  ; last  of  all, 
he  poured  some  of  the  oil  on  the  head  of  Aaron, 
and  conferred  on  him  “ the  crown  of  the  an- 
ointing oil  of  his  God  ” (Lev.  21  : 12).  As  in- 
vesting the  priest  with  official  garments  was  a 
recognition  before  men  of  the  official  position 
of  the  person,  the  anointing  him  with  oil  uas 
an  acknowledgment  that  all  fitness  for  his  office, 
all  the  powers  with  which  he  would  rightly  iul 
fil  its  duties,  must  come  from  the  Lord.  In  the 
anointing  of  the  sanctuary  with  its  contents 
and  of  the  altar  with  its  utensils  the  same  idea 
evidently  held  its  place.  As  Aaron  was  sancti- 
fied by  the  act,  so  were  they  sanctified  (verses 
10,  11,  12).  The  pouring  the  oil  on  the  head  of 
Aaron  stands  in  the  narrative  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  ceremony  of  anointing.  All  the  holy 
things  had  been  made  after  the  heavenly  pat- 
terns shown  to  Moses  in  the  mount,  and  each  of 
them  was  intended  by  Divine  wisdom  to  convey 
a spiritual  meaning  to  the  mind  of  man.  They 
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were  means  of  grace  to  .the  devout  worshipper. 
The  oil  } mured  upon  them  was  a recognition  of 
this  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  it  made  them 
holy  and  set  them  apart  from  all  ordinary  uses. 

Clark. This  sacred  anointing  seems  to  have 

been  considered  as  investing  with  a peculiar 
sanctity  the  person  on  whom  it  had  been  con- 
ferred. We  see  this  in  the  reverence  with 
which  “the  Lord’s  anointed  ’ is  on  all  occa- 
sions mentioned  in  Scripture.  Hush. 

The  rites  of  consecration  proclaimed  the 
necessity  of  holiness— a holiness  not  their  own, 
but  bestowed  on  them  by  the  grace  of  God  ; and 
following  upon  this  and  flowing  from  the  same 
source,  a plentiful  endowment  of  gifts  for  their 
sacred  office,  with  the  manifest  seal  of  Heaven’s 
fellowship  and  approval.  They  were  first 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and 
washed.  The  body  being  thus  purified,  the 
garments  were  put  on  ; and  on  the  high-priest 
first,  afterward  on  the  other  priests,  was  poured 
the  holy  anointing  oil  In  the  case  of  the  sons 
the  anointing  is  declared  to  have  constituted 
them  *'  an  everlasting  priesthood  through  all 
their  generations’ ’—meaning,  as  has  been  com 
monly  understood,  that  the  act  did  not  need  to 
be  renewed  in  respect  to  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  priesthood.  This  was  the  peculiar  act  of 
consecration,  and  symbolized  the  bestowal  upon 
those  who  received  it  of  the  Spirit’s  grace,  so  as 
to  make  them  fit  and  active  instruments  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  God’s  service.  As  such 
anointing  had  already  stamped  the  tabernacle 
as  God’s  hallowed  abode,  so  now  did  it  hallow 
them  to  be  his  proper  agents  and  servitors 
within  its  courts.  1\  F. 

It  appears  from  Isa.  (II  :•!  that  anointing  with 
oil , in  consecrating  a person  to  anv  important 
office,  was  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  com- 
munication of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit . This  ceremony  was  used  on  the  instal- 
lation of  prophets,  priests,  and  l ings  into  their  re- 
spective offices  ; to  signify  their  being  divinely 
appointed  and  qualified  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  their  several  functions.  As  no  man  was 
ever  dignified  by  holding  the  line  offices,  so  no 
person  ever  had  the  title  mashiah,  the  anointed 
one,  but  Jesus  the  Christ.  He  alone  is  the  King 
who  gttverns  the  universe  and  rules  in  the  hearts 
of  his  lollowers  ; the  Prophet,  to  instruct  men 
in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go  ; and  the 
great  High  Priest , to  make  atonement  for  their 
sins.  Hence  lie  is  called  the  Mssiah,  the  an- 
o hited  one,  in  Hebrew  ; which  gave  birth  to  ho 
Christos,  which  has  the  same  signification  in 
Greek  : of  Ilim  Melchisedech,  Abraham,  Aaron, 
David,  and  others  were  illustrious  types.  But 


I none  of  these  had  the  title  of  the  Messiah,  oi 
the  Anointed  of  God.  This  dues  and  ever  will 
belong  exclusively  to  Jesus  (he  Christ.  A.  C. 

In  the  anointing  of  the  high-priest,  we 

plainly  read  the  connection  between  the  work 
of  Christ  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
As  the  oil  there  sanctified  all,  so  the  Spirit  here 
seals  and  works  in  all.  By  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  was  the  fiesh  of  Christ  conceived  ; with  the 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  he  was  endowed  at  his  bap- 
tism ; all  his  works  were  wrought  in  the  Spirit, 
and  by  the  Spirit  he  at  last  offered  himself  with- 
out spot  to  God.  P.  F. 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  shows  us  at  great 
length  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  dis 
pensation  of  Christ  to  the  typical  dispensation 
i of  Aaron  and  his  descendants.  He  shows  us 
that  the  covenant  of  Christ  is  better,  for  it  is  a 
covenant  of  grace  ; the  consecration  of  Christ 
better,  for  it  was  attested  with  the  solemnity  of 
a Divine  oath  ; the  sacrifice  of  Christ  better,  for 
I it  alone  can  truly  take  away  sins  ; the  priest- 
hood of  Christ  better,  for  it  is  everlasting.  He 
establishes  the  pre-eminence  of  the  sacrifice  and 
the  priesthood,  by  insisting  on  the  singleness  of 
the  sacrifice,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  priest- 
hood. On  the  one  hand  he  declares,  that 
i “ Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many,”  that  “ by  one  offering  ho  hath  perfected 
forever  them  that  are  sanctified, ” that  “ there 
is  no  more  offer  mg  for  sin.”  On  the  other  hand 
| he  affirms  that  the  Divine  priest  of  this  sacrifice 
is  constituted  priest  “ after  the  power  of  an  end- 
less life  that  he  is  a “ priest  forever  that  he 
is,  in  this  priestly  office,  “ able  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  see- 
ing he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
1 them.”  This  priesthood  of  Christ,  then,  being 
perpetual , yet  employing  but  a single  sacrificial 
1 act,  it  must  consist  in  a constant  reference  to 
that  sacrifice,  of  which  his  own  blessed  person 
stands  in  heaven  as  the  undying  memorial 
1 W.  A.  B. 

Thus  far  Moses,  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
lias  invested  Aaron  with  the  high  priestly  robes 
and  insignia,  and  anointed  him  in  connection 
with  the  anointing  of  the  sanctuary  and  its  holy 
things.  Next  (verse  1 3)  he  proceeds  to  the  in- 
vestiture of  Aaron's  sons  with  a simpler  attire, 
i consisting  of  coat  and  girdle  and  head -tire.  B. 

Then  followed  (verses  14-29)  sacrifices  for 

Aaron  and  his  sons  ; a sin-ofrering,  a burnt 
| offering,  and  a peace-offering.  The  sin-offer- 
ing. which  here  consisted  of  a bullock,  was  a 
kind  of  expiation  by  which  they  were  first  of 
all  to  be  purified.  By  the  ceremony  of  putting 
their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  victim  wus 
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signified  that  the  offerer  had  need  of  a sacrifice 
to  atone  for  his  sins  ; that  he  symbolically  trans- 
ferred his  sins  to  the  victim  ; that  he  trusted 
that  although  he  deserved  himself  to  die,  yet 
the  death  of  the  animal  which  he  thus  devoted 
to  God  wonld  be  accepted  as  an  expiation  tor 
his  sins,  so  as  to  avert  from  him  punishment. 
The  same  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands  was 
enjoined  upon  every  one  who  brought  a sucri 
fice  for  his  sins  (Lev.  4 : 24,  2'.q.  And  what  could 
more  strikingly  represent  the  fact  that,  in  the 
economy  of  redemption,  the  sins  of  men  are  im- 
puted to  Christ,  “ upon  whom  the  Lord  hath 
laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all.”  Hash. 

The  Bullock  for  a St n offering  {perse. s 14-17). 

Moses  as  the  mediator  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Law  (Gal.  .3:1!)  : Ueb.  8 : fi)  was  called  to  per- 
form the  priestly  functions,  in  consecrating 
those  on  whom  henceforth  those  functions  were 
to  devolve,  and  in  inaugurating  the  legal  order 
of  sacrifices.  In  the  same  capacity  he  had  per- 
formed the  daily  service  of  the  sanctuary  from 
the  day  of  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  altar.  The  sin-offeiing  was  now  offered  for 
the  first  time.  The  succession  in  which  the 
sacrifices  followed  each  other  on  this  occasion, 
first  the  sin-offering,  then  the  burnt-offering, 
and  lastly  the  peace-offering,  has  its  ground  in 
the  meaning  of  each  sacrifice,  and  became  the 
established  custom  in  later  ages.  Clark, 

We  begin  to  see  the  verification  of  the  apos 
tie’s  sayiug,  that  almost,  all  things  are  by  the 
Law  purged  “ with  blood.”  The  allusions  in 
the  Look  of  Hebrews  to  the  observances  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  are  most  valuable,  and  prove  that 
they  are  both  buttresses  and  illustrations  of 
evangelical  truth.  T.  C. 

15.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  anointing  oil  (verse  11)  like 
the  priests  who  were  to  officiate  at  it  ; it  was 
now,  like  them,  sanctified  by  blood.  The  an- 
ointing with  oil  consecrated  it  for  its  special 
purpose  in  the  service  of  Jehovah,  but  it  was 
now  anointed  with  blood  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  alienation  of  all  nature,  in  itself,  from 
God,  and  the  need  of  a reconciliation  to  him  of 
all  things  by  blood.  The  purpose  of  the  formal 
consecration  of  the  sanctuary  anti  of  the  priests 
who  served  in  it  was  that  the  whole  nation 
which  Jehovah  had  set  free  from  its  bondage  in 
Egypt  might  be  consecrated  in  its  daily  life, 
and  dwell  continually  in  his  presence  as  “ a 
kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  ” ('lark 

And  sanctified  it  to  atone  for  it.  We  are  to 
notice  the  distinction  between  this  sentence 
and  “ anointed  to  sanctify”  (verse  12).  The 


latter  points  to  sanctification  as  the  cn4,  the 
former  to  propitiation  Sanctification  and  pro- 
pitiation, though  perfectly  distinct,  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  application  of  the  blood  implies 
sanctification,  because  in  this  application  Ihe 
sinner  lays  his  hand  on  the  victim,  which  act 
involves  a change  of  mind.  The  blood  itself 
effects  the  atonement.  M. 

The  Ram  for  a Burnt-offering  (rerses  18-21), 
Atonement  having  been  made,  Aaron  and  his 
sons  were  now  permitted,  hy  the  laying  on  of 
their  hands,  to  make  themselves  one  with  the 
victim,  which  was  to  be  sent  up  to  Jehovah  as 
“ a burnt  sacrifice  for  a sweet  savor,  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  ” There  was  no 
peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  offering  this  sacri- 
fice. All  was  done  strictly  according  to  the 
ritual,  except  that  Moses  performed  the  duties 

of  the  priest,  ('lark.- A Jewish  writer  says  : 

“ It  is  proper  to  notice  the  order  in  which  these 
sacrifices  were  offered.  First  an  atonement  for 
sins  was  made  bv  the  sin-offering , of  which 
nothing  but  the  fat  was  offered  to  God  ; because 
the  offerers  were  not  yet  worthy  of  God's  accept- 
ance of  a gift  from  them,  but  after  they  had 
been  purified,  to  indicate  their  being  devoted 
to  the  sacred  office,  they  immolated  to  God  a 
holocaust,  which  was  entirely  consumed  upon 
the  altar.  And  after  the  holocaust,  or  burnt- 
offering,  they  offered  a peace-offering,  of  which 
part  used  to  be  given  to  God,  part  to  the  priests, 
and  part  to  the  offerers,  and  which  was  to  indi- 
cate their  being  now  received  into  favor  with 
God,  so  as  to  use  one  common  table  with  him.” 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  ram  was  wholly 
burned  to  the  honor  of  God,  in  token  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  themselves  wholly  to  God  and  to  his 
service  as  living  sacrifices , kindled  with  the  fire 
and  aseendiDg  in  the  flame  of  holy  love.  Bush. 

The  Ram  of  Consecration  for  a Peace-offering 
(verses  22-20). 

That  the  ram  now  offered  and  called  “the 
ram  of  consecration”  was  truly  a peace-offering 
will  be  obvious  from  what  is  said  in  verses  28, 
32.  Tt  is  called  the  ram  of  consecration,  because 
there  was  more  in  this  sacrifice  that  was  pecul- 
iar to  the  present  occasion  than  in  either  of  the 
others.  The  blood  instead  of  being  merely 
sprinkled  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  or  effused 
round  about  it,  was  shared,  as  it  were,  between 
God  and  them  ; part  of  it  being  sprinkled  and 
part  put  upon  their  bodies  and  their  garments. 
It  was  intended  to  imply  that  they  ought  to  de- 
vote diligently  their  ears,  their  hands,  and  tin  ir 
feet , all  their  faculties  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
discharge  of  their  ministerial  office.  Bush. 
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By  the  hands  and  feet  the  whole  life  and  actions 
of  nmn  are  designated.  In  which  view  the 
cleanness  of  the  heart  and  tile  purity  of  the 
hands  comprehend  all  that  is  internal  and  ex- 
ternal in  man,  as  the  root  and  the  fruit.  As  to 
the  feet  the  metaphor  of  tndk'imj  is  notorious  ; 
and  the  feet  are  said  to  run  to  evil  and  to  he 
swift  to  shed  hlood,  when  the  wicked  hctake 
themselves  to  evil  deeds.  Since  tins  consecra- 
tion was  not  to  the  office  of  teaching  lint  to  that 
of  intercession,  the  ear  rather  than  the  tongue 
is  stained  with  tdood  ; because  the  chief  virtue 
which  obtains  grace  in  the  sacrifices  is  obedi- 
ence. 

The  renderings  of  the  Targuins,  the  Syriac, 
and  Saadia  all  mean  “ the  ram  of  completion.” 
This  offering  was  in  the  highest  sense  the  sacri- 
fice of  completion  or  fnlfillhuj,  as  being  the  ceil 
trill  point  of  the  consecrating  rite.  The  final 
perfection  of  the  creature  is  consecration  to  the 
Lord.  Clurh\ 

t}7,  2*.  Moses  was  now  to  Aaron  and  his 
sons  what  they  were  afterward  to  the  children 
of  Israel  ; and  as  the  minister  of  God,  he  now 
consecrates  them  to  t lie  sacred  office,  and  pre- 
sents their  offerings  to  Jehovah.  Although 
Moses  lnniself  had  no  consecration  to  the  sacer- 
dotal office,  yet  he  acts  here  as  high-priest,  con- 
secrates a high  priest,  and  receives  the  breast 
and  t lie  shoulder,  which  were  the  priests'  por- 
tion ! But  Moses  was  an  extraordinary  messen- 
ger, and  derived  Ins  authority  immediately  from 
God  himself,  it  does  not  appear  that  Christ 
either  baptized  the  twelve  apostles  or  ordained  , 
them  by  imposition  of  hands  ; yet  from  his 
own  infinite  sufficiency  he  gave  them  authority 
both  to  baptize  and  to  lay  on  hands  in  appoint- 
ing others  to  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry. 
A.  C. 

30.  Moses  had  put  this  holy  life-giving  blood 
upon  Aaron  (verse  lid)  ; upon  his  right  ear,  to 
sanctify  it  to  a ready  and  attentive  listening  to 
the  Law  of  God  ; upon  his  right  hand  and  his 
right  foot,  that  the  one  might  be  hallowed  for 
the  presentation  of  sacred  gifts  to  God,  and  the 
other  for  treading  his  courts  and  running  the 
way  of  his  comniaudmcnts.  And  now,  to  com-  ■ 
plete  the  ceremony,  Aaron  receives  on  his  per- 
son and  his  garments  a second  anointing  with 
the  oil  and  this  blood  of  consecration  mingled 
together  symbolizing  the  new  life  of  God,  in 
which  he  is  henceforth  to  live  in  conjunction 
with  the  Spirit.  So  that  the  Levitieal  priest- 
hood appeared  emphatically  as  one  coming  “ by 
water  and  by  blood.”  It  spoke  alornl,  in  all 
its  rites  of  consecration,  of  sin  on  man’s  part, 
and  holiness  on  God’s.  P.  F. The  union  of 


the  two  symbols  ol  the  atoning  blood  and  the 
inspiring  unction  appears  to  be  a tit  conclusion 
of  the  entire  rite.  Clark. 

33.  Seven  days  shall  lie  consecrate 
you.  That  is,  Moses  shall  consecrate  you. 
The  number  seven  among  the  Hebrews  was  tho 
number  of  perfection,  and  the  seven  days  of  con- 
secration implied  n full  and  perfect  consecration 
to  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  intimated  that  their 
o'hole  lives  were  to  be  devoted  to  this  solemn 

service.  J lush. -The  whole  was  repeated 

seven  times,  on  as  many  successive  days — be- 
cause seven  was  the  symbol  of  the  oath  or  cove- 
nant, and  indicated  here  that  the  consecration 
to  the  priestly  office  was  a strictly  covenant 
transaction.  P.  F. 

Ex.  29  : 30,  37.  Here  it  appears  that  the 
seven  days  of  consecration  were  at  the  same 
time  seven  days  of  liallowment  or  dedication  of 
the  altar.  They  apply  not  only  to  the  priests, 
but  to  the  tabernacle  and  its  sacred  furni- 
ture. M. 

Ex.  29  : 45.  I will  dwell  nmoii£  tlie 
children  of  florae  I . This  is  the  great  char- 
ter of  the  people  of  God,  both  under  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  God  dwells  among  them 
- He  is  ever  to  be  found  in  his  Church,  to  en- 
lighten, quicken,  comfort,  and  support  it  — to 
dispense  the  light  of  life  by  the  preaching  of  his 
Word  and  the  inti  lienees  of  his  Spirit.  And 
lie  dwells  in  those  who  believe  ; and  this  is  the 
very  tenor  of  the  New  Covenant  which  God 
promised  to  make  with  the  lionse  of  Israel  (see 
Jer.  31  : 31-34  ; Ezek.  37  : *24-28  ; Hek.  8 : 7-12  ; 
2 Cor.  fi  : 10).  And  because  God  had  promised 
to  dwell  in  all  his  genuine  followers,  hence  the 
frequent  reference  to  this  covenant  and  its  priv- 
ileges in  the  New  Testament.  And  hence  it  is 
so  frequently  and  strongly  asserted  that  every 
believer  is  a habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit  ; that  the  Spirit  of  God  witnesses  with 
their  spirits  that  they  are  the  children  of  God, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  their  hearts  en- 
ables them  to  call  God  their  Father.  A.  C. 

Tn  the  Hebrew  ritual  there  was  a real  priest- 
hood— real  offerings  and  sacrifices —real  purifi- 
cations— real  cleansings  and  expiations — real 
blessings  obtained  and  bestowed  on  those  who 
worshipped  before  the  Presence  according  to 
the  ritual.  To  answer  the  true  meaning  of  this 
ritual,  the  Christ  was  to  be  a real  Higli-Priest — 
to  offer  areal  sacrifice — to  obtain  real  blessings, 
and  to  bestow  them  on  those  who  shall  receive 
him,  the  Messiah,  by  believing  in  his  name  ; 
for  the  Messiah  was  to  be  in  truth  what  the  rit- 
ual represented  in  figure.  Lowman. 

The  particular  manner  in  which  Christ  inter- 
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posed  in  1 ho  redemption  of  the  world,  or  his 
office  as  Mediator  in  the  largest  sense  heltrven 
iAm/  uin'i  man.  is  thus  represented  to  us  m the 
Scripture  : “ lie  is  the  light  of  tne  world  the 
revealer  of  the  will  of  God  in  the  most  eminent 
sense  : he  is  a propitiatory  sacrifice  ; “ the 
Lamb  of  God  ‘ and  as  he  voluntarily  offered 
himself  up,  he  is  styled  our  High  Priest.  And, 
which  seems  of  peculiar  weight,  he  is  described  | 
beforehand  in  the  Old  Testament  under  the 
same  characters  of  a priest  and  expiatory  vie  | 
tim.  The  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He*  I 
brews  plainly  is,  that  the  legal  sacrifices  were 
allusions  to  the  great  and  final  atonement  to  be 
made  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ; and  not  that  this 
was  an  allusion  to  those.  Ncr  ean  anything  he 
more  express  and  determinate  than  the  follow- 
ing passage  : “ It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sin, 
Wherefore,  when  he  cometh  into  the  world,  he 
saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering”—  i.e..  of  bulls  and 
of  goats,  “ thou  wouldst  not,  but  a body  hast 
thou  prepared  me — Lo,  I come  to  do  thy  will. 

O God.  By  which  will  we  are  sanctified, 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 

once  for  all.”  Bp.  Balin'. “ While  the  old 

priesthood,  by  reason  of  death,  could  not  con- 
tinue, our  priest  having,  once  for  all,  offered  up 
himself  our  sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  ’ “ bv  one  offering 
he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sancti 
tied.”  “ Wherefore  we  have  boldness  t.»  enter 
into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  the 
new  and  living  way  which  he  hath  consecrated 
for  us  through  the  veil— that  is  to  say,  his  tiesh, 
and  we  may  draw  near  in  full  assurance  of 
faith.”  Such  being  the  case,  there  is  no  longer 
any  place  for  a priest  and  altar  in  the  earthly 
Church.  For,  chosen  in  Christ  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  and  consecrated  by  the 
sprinkling  of  his  blood  on  their  consciences  and 
anointed  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Christ’s  people  are  “ a holy  priesthood  to  offer  I 


up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  through 
) Jesus  Christ.”  The  humblest  of  them  all  is 
privileged  t->  draw  near  through  Christ  even  into 
the  holiest  of  all.  They  have  freedom  of  access 
for  themselves  and  their  offerings  to  God.  S.  It. 

The  priesthood  was  originally  appointed  to 
remain  in  Aaron’s  family  through  all  succeed 
mg  generations,  and  no  one  who  was  not  of  that 
lineage  might  intrude  into  the  sacred  office. 
Aaron  was  succeeded  by  Eleazar,  his  eldest  sur- 
viving son,  and  it  continued  in  his  family 
through  seven  generations,  till  the*  time  of  Eli. 
On  his  death  it  was  removed  from  that  branch 
for  the  wickedness  of  Eli's  sons,  anti  given  to 
the  descendants  of  Ithamar,  Aaron's  other  son. 
In  the  time  of  Solomon  it  returned  again  into 
the  line  of  Eleazar,  in  which  it  continued  till 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Joshua,  the  first  high 
priest  ufhr  the  return  of  the  Jews,  was  of  the 
same  family  ; but  after  his  time  the  appoint- 
ment became  very  uncertain  and  irregular  ; 
and  after  Judea  became  a Homan  province,  no 
regard  whatever  was  paid  to  this  part  of  the 
original  Divine  institution.  The  office  was  in 
fact  m process  of  time  so  far  desecrated  in  the 
general  corruption  that  it  was  often  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  whether  of  the  family  or  not  ; 
and  so  things  continued  till  finally  the  nation 
had  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  iniquities,  and 
priest,  altar,  and  temple  were  all  swept  away  in 
the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  economy  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  race.  Bush. 

The  Jewish  high-priest  was  a type  of  him 
who  is  called  the  hiyh-priest  over  the  house  of  rod 
(Heb.  10  :2P,  and  when  He  came,  the  functions 
of  the  other  necessarily  ceased.  The  Jewish 
| sacrifices  were  never  resumed  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  city  and  temple  ; for  thet / hold  it  ?m- 
hatful  to  sacrifice  anyichere  out  of  Jerusalem  : and 
the  unction  of  their  high -priests  ceased  from 
that  period  also  ; because  the  true  Priest  and 
the  true  Sacrifice  were  come.  A.  0. 


Section  128. 

INAUGURATION  OF  THE  SANCTUARY  SERVICE,  THE  FIRST  MINISTRY  OF  AARON. 

Leviticus  9 : 1-24.  Nu.  C : 22-27. 

Tj>v.  9 1 And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  eighth  day,  that  Moses  ealled  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and 

2 the  elders  of  Israel  ; and  he  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  thee  a bull  calf  for  a sin  offering,  and  a ram 

3 for  a burnt  offering,  without  blemish,  and  offer  them  before  the  Loud.  And  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  thou  shalt  speak,  saying.  Take  ye  a h e-goat  for  a sin  offering  ; and  a calf  and  a lamb, 

4 both  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish,  for  a burnt  offering  ; and  an  ox  and  a ram  for  peace 
offerings,  to  sacrifice  before  the  Lord  ; and  a meal  offering  mingled  with  oil  ; for  to-day  the 
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f,  Lord  nppcuretli  unto  you.  Ami  they  brought  that  which  Moses  commanded  before  the  tent 

G of  meeting  : and  all  the  congregation  drew  near  and  stood  before  the  Lord.  And  Moses  said. 
This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded  that  ye  should  do  ; and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 

7 shall  appear  unto  yon.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Draw  near  unto  the  altar,  and  offer  thy 
sin  offering,  and  thy  burnt  offering,  and  make  atonement  for  thyself,  and  for  the  people  : and 

8 offer  the  oblation  of  the  people,  and  make  atonement  for  them  ; as  the  Lord  commanded.  So 
Aaron  drew  near  unto  the  altar,  and  slew  the  calf  of  the  sin  offering,  which  was  for  himself. 

ff  And  the  sons  of  Aarcn  presented  the  blood  unto  him  : and  he  dipped  his  linger  in  the  blood, 
Id  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  poured  out  the  blood  at  the  base  of  the  altar  : but 
the  tut,  and  the  kidneys,  and  the  caul  from  the  liver  of  the  sin  offering,  he  burnt  upon  the 
11  altar  ; as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  the  llesli  and  the  skin  he  burnt  with  fire  without 
J 2 the  camp.  And  he  slew  the  burnt  offering  ; and  Aaron’s  sons  delivered  unto  him  the  blood. 
Id  and  he  sprinkled  it  upon  the  altar  round  about.  And  they  delivered  the  burnt  offering  unto 
11  him,  piece  by  piece,  and  the  head  : and  he  burnt  them  upon  the  altar.  And  he  washed  the  in 
Jo  wards  and  the  legs,  and  burnt  them  upon  the  burnt  offering  on  the  altar.  And  he  presented 
the  people’s  oblation,  and  look  the  goat  of  the  sin  offering  which  was  for  the  people,  and  slew 
10  it,  and  offered  it  for  sin,  as  the  first  And  he  presented  the  burnt  offering,  and  offered  it 
IT  according  to  the  ordinance.  And  he  presented  the  meal  offering,  and  filled  his  hand  there- 
18  from,  and  burnt  it  upon  the  altar,  besides  the  burnt  offering  of  the  morning.  He  slew  also 
the  ox  and  the  ram,  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which  was  for  the  people  : and  Aaron's 
sons  delivered  unto  him  the  blood,  and  he  sprinkled  it  upon  the  altar  roundabout,  and  the 
10  fat  of  the  ox  ; and  of  the  ram,  the  fat  tail,  and  that  which  coveretli  the  imrtrds,  and  the  kid- 
21)  neys,  and  the  caul  of  the  liver  : and  they  put  the  fat  upon  the  breasts,  and  he  burnt  the  fat 
21  upon  the  altar  : and  the  breasts  and  the  right  thigh  Aaron  waved  for  a wave  offering  before 
the  Lord  ; as  Moses  commanded. 

Xu.  22  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons, 
23  saying,  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel  ; ye  shall  say  unto  them, 

21  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  : 

2d  Thu  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee  : 

2f»  The  Loud  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 

27  So  shall  they  put  my  name  upon  the  children  of  Israel  : and  1 will  bless  them. 

Lei\  !)  22  And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hands  toward  the  people,  and  blessed  them  : and  he  came 
23  down  from  offering  the  sin  offering,  and  the  burnt  offering,  and  the  peace  offerings.  And 
Muses  and  Aaron  went  into  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  came  out,  and  blessed  the  people  : and 
21  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  people.  And  there  came  forth  tire  from  before 
the  Lord,  and  consumed  upon  the  altar  the  burnt  offering  and  the  fat  : and  when  all  the  peo- 
ple saw  it,  they  shouted,  and  fell  on  their  faces. 

Before  the  conceptions  of  redemption  and  sul-  a perfect  religion.  Whatever  may  have  been 
ration—  of  atonement,  expiation,  pardon,  adop  its  superiority  over  surrounding  forms  of  por- 
tion, and  regeneration-  could  be  presented  in  ship,  it  was,  notwithstanding,  a provisional  one 
the  fulness  and  maturity  of  the  Christian  sys-  ' only.  The  consciousness  that  it  was  a prepar* 
tern,  there  was  needed  the  culture  and  eri licit-  J atorv,  and  not  a definite  dispensation,  is  evi- 
tion  of  the  ages  of  Mosaic  ritualism,  with  its  dent  throughout.  It  points  to  an  end  beyond 
sacrificial  system,  its  rites  of  purification,  its  itself,  suggests  a grander  thought  than  any  in 
priestly  absolution,  and  its  family  of  God.  lie  itself  ; its  glory  precisely  consists  in  its  eon- 
demption  itself,  us  an  economy,  is  a develop-  stant  looking  forward  to  a glorious  future  des- 
nient,  and  lias  consequently  a history— a history  lined  to  surpass  it.  (oelrer. 
which  had  its  commencement  in  the  first  Eden,  At  the  beginning  of  Exodus  we  found  the  do 
and  which  shall  have  its  consummation  in  the  seendants  of  Jacob  a multitude  of  ill-treated  and 
second  Eden  of  a regenerated  world.  It  was  idolatrous  slaves  ; they  are  now  a free  nation, 
germinal  I y unfolded  in  the  first  promise,  grad-  the  guardians  of  eternal  truth,  the  witnesses  of 
nail y unfolded  in  successive  types,  prophecies,  overwhelming  miracles.  Released  from  the 
more  tnllv  developed  in  the  lifu  ami  sayings  vain  and  busy  worldliiiess  of  Egypt,  they  en 
and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  its  ripen-  I oarnpin  the  silent  desert,  in  isolated  and  solemn 
cd  fruit  is  presented  to  the  eye  of  faith  in  the  solitude,  holding  converse  only  with  their 
dosing  scenic  representations  of  the  grand,  thoughts  and  with  their  God.  Before  them 
Apocalypse  of  John.  Judaism  was  not  given  as  stood  the  visible  habitation  of  him  whom  they 
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acknowledged  and  adored  as  their  rescuer  from 
Egyptian  thraldom  ; the  mysterious  structure 
disclosed  to  them  many  protound  ideas  of  their 
new  religion  ; and  they  respected  the  priests  as 
their  representatives  and  their  mediators.  Be- 
tween God  and  his  people  communion  was 
opened  ; life  had  its  aim,  and  virtue  its  guide. 
Kalisch. 

To  the  Israelite  of  the  Theocracy,  the  taber- 
nacle of  his  God  stood  in  the  palace  of  his  sov- 
ereign ; the  altar  was  the  throne,  and  on  the 
altar  of  the  covenant  lav  the  code  of  inspira- 
tion, the  great  charter  of  Israel.  The  first  min- 
ister of  the  Deity  announced,  by  the  amazing 
splendor  of  the  pontifical  robes  and  the  mysti- 
cal pectoral,  his  exalted  station.  The  furniture 
and  the  utensils  displayed  the  rich  and  b?auti- 
f ill  ornaments  in  which  earthly  monarehs  and 
their  subjects  equally  delight  the  embroidered 
tapestry,  the  draperies  of  fine  linen,  the  varie- 
gated needlework,  the  transparent  curtains  to 
mark  out  the  divisions,  the  golden  branched 
lights,  the  altar  fuming  with  incense,  and  the 
columns  raised  on  brazen  bases.  There,  too, 
were  viewed  the  dedicated  loaves,  arranged  on  a 
table  of  gold  ; the  golden  vases  holding  “ the 
strong  wine  to  bo  poured  unto  the  Lord  the 
ewers  “ to  wash  with  water  that  they  die  not 
and  the  liesh  daily  provided  on  the  sacrificial 
altar.  All  these  seemed  to  indicate  the  banquet 
of  a mortal  monarch,  but  they  beheld  the  ban 
quet  inviolable,  forever  renewed,  and  forever 
untouched.  The  veil  which  never  was  to  be 
lifted,  the  cherubim  spreading  their  mystical 
wings,  the  propitiatory  where  the  cloud  of  glory 
himg  over  “the  holy  of  holies;”  every  object 
around  combined  the  perpetual  recollection 
that  the  Israelite  found  the  palace  of  his  sover- 
eign to  be  the  temple  of  his  God.  D' Israeli. 

The  Service  of  the  Sanctuary  Inaugurated. 

This  section  comprises  : (1)  The  instructions 
of  Moses  to  Aaron,  Ins  sons,  and  the  elders  of 
Israel  to  prepare  the  several  kinds  of  sacrifice, 
and  bring  them  to  the  court  of  the  tabernacle, 
to  offer  them  before  Jehovah  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  congregation  (0  : 1-7).  (2)  The  offer- 

ings presented  by  Aaron  for  himself  (verses 
8-14).  (3)  The  offerings  made  in  behalf  of  the 

people  (verses  15-21).  (4)  The  form  of  bene- 
diction prescribed  (Nil.  6 : 22-27).  (5)  The 

blessing  of  the  people,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appearing  after  the  benediction  (Lev.  9:22- 
24).  B. 

I,  And  Hie  elders  of  Israel.  Greek, 
the  eldership  or  seyiate  of  Israel.  These,  together 
with  a large  body  of  the  people,  were  assembled 


in  the  Court,  where  it  was  the  duty  of  the  elders 
to  impose  their  hands  upon  the  sin  offering  of 

the  congregation.  Rush. 12  I.  All  kinds  of 

sacrifices  were  on  this  solemn  occasion  made 
together.  First  comes  tlie  sin-offering,  which 
removes  all  hindrances  to  access  to  the  Lord  ; 
then  follows  the  burnt  offering,  the  expression 
of  entire  surrender  of  all  to  the  Lord  ; upon 
this  the  thank  offering,  which  does  not  here 
' refer  so  much  to  benefits  received  as  to  those 
winch  are  yet  to  be  sought  and  expected  from 
God  ; and  as  additional  offerings  to  the  two  last 
comes  in  the  meal. offering,  the  offering  of  a life 
well-pleasing  to  God.  All  these  offerings  are  to 
he  made  “ because  the  Lord  will  appear1  they 
are  to  bo  offered  for  dedication  and  confirma- 
1 tion.  Gerl. 

b To-day  tlie  Lord  appearetli  unto 
you.  O.  Tlie  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
appear  unto  you. 

That  is,  the  visible  glory  of  the  Lord  will  ap- 
| pear  in  the  increased  effulgence  of  the  cloudy 
pillar  resting  over  the  tabernacle,  and  also  in 
sending  forth  from  the  midst  of  the  cloud  a fire 
to  consume  the  offerings  upon  the  altar.  Chal  , 
” The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  tie  revealed.*1 

Rush. This  is  evidently  the  greatest  of  all 

days  since  the  proclamation  of  the  Moral  Law  on 
Mount  Sinai.  The  Lord  is  about  to  follow  up 
the  established  service  with  a visible  manifes- 
tation of  his  acceptance  with -his  people  and 
their  worship.  The  visible  sign  of  his  presence 
will  be  miraculous  and  glorious.  But  the  out- 
ward and  sensible  glory  will  only  be  a faint 
shadow  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  glory  which 
it  signifies.  The  glory  of  God  is  his  spiritual 
nature,  his  power,  wisdom,  holiness,  justice, 
goodness,  and  truth.  But  the  glory  that  excel- 
led is  his  mercy.  In  keeping  with  this  llie 
glory  of  his  justice  is  the  propitiation  for  sin, 
foreshadowed  in  this  ceremonial  observance. 
The  glory  of  his  power  is  the  regeneration  of 
the  soul  by  his  Word  and  Spirit.  All  this  glory 
is  to  shine  forth  in  the  deep  meaning  of  this 
day’s  service.  The  Lord  is  the  God  not  merely 
of  eternity  and  omnipotence,  hut  of  the  prom- 
ise and  covenant  of  mercy.  M. 

A 'iron  Offers  ihe  Sacrifices  for  the  People. 
Verses  35-21. 

In  this  first  complete  series  of  offerings  made 
by  the  high-priest,  the  sacrifices  take  their  ap- 
pointed order  ; the  sin-offering  to  make  atone- 
ment, the  burnt-offering  to  signify  the  surrender 
of  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  Jehovah  in  heav- 
en ; and  lastly  the  peace-offering,  to  show  forth 
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the  communion  'vouchsafed  to  those  who  are  1 
justified  and  sanctified.  Clark. 

The  Priestly  Benediction. 

Nu.  (>  : 2*2-27. 

The  solemnity  of  blessing  the  people  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  appertained  especially  to  the 
priestly  office  (I)e.  10  :N),  “ The  Lord  separated 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  hear  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord,  to  stand  before  the  Lord  to  minis- 
ter unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  his  name  unto  this 
day.”  Hash. 

Xu,  (>  ; 21-20.  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
ihee  ! The  Lard  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee , 
and  be  yracioas  unto  thee ! The  Lard  lift  up  his 
counte nance,  upon  thee , and  yin  thee  peace./  In 
this  form  of  benediction  the  Trinity  in  Unity  of 
the  Divine  nature,  which  appears  so  visibly  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  for  the  tirst  time  dis- 
closed in  the  Old.  We  behold  God  as  the  Giver 
of  all  that  is  good  and  the  Protector  from  all 
that  is  evil— as  the  Dispenser  of  grace,  exter 
nally  in  the  manifestation  of  his  Son,  whose 
glorv  was  visibly  seen  full  of  grace  and  truth, 
and  inwardly  by  his  Spirit,  who  knits  us  into 
fellowshij  with  him  and  gives  us  his  peace. 

C.  G B. The  repetition  of  the  name  Jehovah 

three  times  in  these  three  verses,  and  that  with 
a different  accent  in  each  of  them,  hath  made 
the  Jews  themselves  think  that  there  is  some 
mystery  in  it.  It  may  well  ho  looked  upon  as 
having  respect  to  the  three  Persons  in  the  blessed 
Trinity,  who  are  one  God  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings How  unto  us  (2  Cor.  Id  : 14).  This  mystery, 
as  Luther  wisely  expresses  it,  is  here  suggested, 
though  not  plainly  revealed.  And  it  is  not  hard 
to  show  how  properly  God  the  Father  may  he 
said  to  bless  amt  keep  us;  and  God  the  Son  to 
he  ijraciitus  unto  ns;  and  Goo  the  Holy  Ghost  to 

ijit'e  us  peace . Up.  Patrick. The  three  articles 

of  this  benediction  will  he  found  to  agree  re- 
spectively to  the  three  Persons  taken  in  the 
usual  order  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Tlu*  Father  is  the  Author  of  bless- 
iwj  and  preserration.  Grace  and  illuminittinn  are 
from  the  Son,  by  whom  we  have  “ the  U<jhl  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ  ” (2  (’or.  4 : G).  Of  the  Spirit, 
whose  name  is  the  Comforter,  the  lirst  and  best 
fruit  is  peace.  Jones  of  Nayfaud. 

The  favor  of  God  is  all  in  all  in  this  blessing, 
for  that  is  tile  fountain  of  all  good.  The  Lord 
bless  thee  / ( )ur  blessing  God  is  only  our  speak 

ing  well  of  him,  his  blessing  us  is  doing  well 
for  us  : those  whom  lie  blesses  are  blessed  in- 
deed, The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  vpon  ther  / 
Alluding  to  the  shining  of  the  sun  upon  the  ; 


earth,  to  enlighten  and  comfort  it,  and  to  renew* 
the  face  of  it.  “ The  Lord  love  thee,  and  make 
thee  to  know  that  he  loves  thee.”  The  Lon l 
lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee / This  is  to  the 
same  purport  with  the  former,  and  it  seems  to 
allude  to  the  smiles  of  a father  upon  his  child, 
or  ot  a man  upon  his  friend  whom  he  takes 
pleasure  in.  If  God  give  us  the  assurances  of 
his  special  favor  and  his  acceptance  of  us,  that 
will  put  t/ladness  into  the  heart  (Ps.  4 : 7,  8).  The 
fruits  of  favor  conveyed  by  this  blessing  are 
protection,  pardon,  and  peace  ; including  all 
that  good  which  goes  to  make  up  a complete 

happiness.  H. Here  is  a benediction  that 

can  go  all  the  world  over  and  can  give  all  the 
time  without  being  itself  impoverished.  Every 
heart  may  utter  it.  This  is  the  speech  of  God  ; 
every  letter  may  conclude  with  it  ; e'very  day 
may  begin  with  it  ; every  night  may  be  sancti- 
fied by  it.  Here  is  “blessing,”  “ keeping,” 
“ shining”  — the  uplifting  upon  our  poor  life  of 
all  heaven’s  glad  morning.  It  is  the  Lord  him- 
self who  brings  this  bar  of  music  from  heaven’s 
infinite  anthem.  J P. 

27.  God  here  promises  to  ratify  and  confirm 
the  blessing.  The  if  shall  put  my  name  upon  the 
children  of  Israel.  God’s  name  upon  them  was 
their  honor,  their  comfort,  their  safety,  their 
plea  ; tee  are  called  by  thy  name , leave  us  not.  It 
is  added.  And  1 leill  bless  them.  What  Christ 
says  of  the  peace  is  true  of  the  blessing  ; when 
God’s  ministers  pronounce  the  blessing,  “Peace 
he  to  this  congregation,”  if  the  sons  of  peace 
and  heirs  ot”  blessing  be  there,  the  peace,  the 
blessing  shall  rest  upon  them  (Luke  ll)  : 5,  fi). 
For  in  every  p'ace  ichere  God  records  Ins  name  he 

will  meet  his  people  and  bless  them.  H. All 

differences  disappear,  all  tribal  names  pass  out 
of  view*  ; and  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  all  and 
upon  all.  “ They  shall  put  my  name  upon 
them”  upon  Eeuhen  and  Simeon  and  Levi  and 
Judah  ; upon  Kohath  and  Gershon  and  Merari  : 
upon  priests  and  Levites  ; upon  worker  and 
warrior  and  worshipper  ; upon  each  of  them, 
and  all  of  them,  they  shall  put  my  name  ; “ and 
J will  bless  them.”  And  in  the  same  way  ice 
may  have  our  different  names  and  different 
standards,  and  yet  all  belong  to  the  same  great 
army.  Those  only  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
their  brethren  of  other  denominations  mar  the 
unity  of  the  Church  and  are  guilty  of  schism. 
We  do  not  need  to  surrender  our  distinctive 
names,  indicative  of  differences  of  little  mo. 
ment,  so  long  as  we  all  gather  round  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord,  worshipping  him  as  he  ha? 
revealed  himself  in  Jesus  Christ  and  by  his  lloly 
Spirit,  and  glorying  above  all,  far  above  all 
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party  or  tribal  designations  in  that  one  “ Name  | 
which  is  above  every  name’'— Jehovah  Jesus. 
J.  M.  G. 

First  Utterance  of  the  Benediction,  and  Appearance 
of  the  Glory. 

Lev.  9 : 22-24. 

44.  When  Aaron  had  done  all  that,  on  his 
part  was  to  be  done  about  the  sacrifices,  he 
lifted  up  his  hand  toward  the  people , and  blessed  them. 
This  was  one  part  ot’  the  priest  s work  iu  which 
he  was  a type,  of  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world 
to  bless  us  ; and  when  he  was  parted  from  his 
disciples  at  his  ascension,  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
blessed  /Ann,  and  in  them  his  whole  Church,  of 
which  they  were  the  elders  and  representatives, 
as  the  great  high-priest  ot‘  our  profession.  Aaron 
lifted  up  his  hands  in  blessing  them,  to  intimate 
whence  he  desired  and  expected  the  blessing  to 
eome,  even  fiom  heaven  which  is  God’s  throne  ; 
Aaron  could  but  crave  a blessing,  it  is  God's 
prerogative  to  command  it.  Aaron,  when  he  had 
blessed,  came  down  ; Christ,  when  he  blessed, 
went  up.  IT. 

41.  To  show  that  everything  was  done 
according  to  the  Divine  mind,  the  glory  of  Je 
hovah  appears  unto  all  llie  people,  and  a tire 
came  out  from  before  the  Lord  and  consumed 
the  burnt-offering.  This  was  the  proof  which 
God  gave,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  sacrifice.  This  was  done 
probably  in  the  case  of  Abel,  of  Aaron,  of  G id- 
eon,  of  Manoah  and  his  wife,  of  David  dedicat- 
ing the  threshing  floor  of  Oman,  of  Solomon 

dedicating  the  temple,  and  of  Elijah.  A.  C. 

Now,  when  a new  period  in  the  service  of  sacri 
fiee  began,  when  for  the  first  time  sacrifice  was 
regulated  even  in  its  minutest  particular  by  a 
Divine  messenger,  this  centre  of  all  worship  of 
God  required  a solemn  attestation.  The  fire  on 
the  great  altar  of  burnt-sacrifice  was  kindled  by 
a stroke  of  lightning,  ami  burnt  as  a holy  Divine 
fire  on  it  perpetually.  Gerl. This  fire  con- 

sumes the  burnt  sacrifices  and  the  fat  of  the 
other  sacrifices  and  the  handful  of  the  oblation 
of  flour  and  oil  which  had  been  all  laid  upon 


the  altar.  This  is  a conspicuous  sign  of  accept 
mice,  miraculously  given  by  God  himself.  The 
people  take  cognizance  of  the  presence  and  power 
and  grace  of  the  Lord,  shout  with  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  and  fall  down  on  their  faces  in 
trembling  adoration.  They  had  been,  deserv- 
edly as  they  felt,  rejected  on  account  of  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  lint  now  the  new 
tent  of  meeting  has  been  erected  in  the  midst 
of  them  once  more,  and  the  appointed  sacrifices 
have  been  offered  for  the  first  time  by  the  newly- 
instituted  priesthood.  These  sacrifices  have 
now  been  manifestly  accepted  by  a miraculous 
sign  from  the  Lord  ; and  they  themsches  are 
thus  fully  restored  to  the  Divine  favor,  M. 

Observe  that  it  was  only  through  their  repre- 
sentative priest  that  the  holy  place  was  open  to 
the  people.  So  is  it  still.  Tt  is  only  thiough 
Christ  that  we  ean  draw  near  to  God.  only 
through  ITim  that  we  can  feast  on  the  bread 
of  life,  walk  in  the  light  of  life,  and  join  in  those 
devotions  which  were  symbolized  in  the  sweet 
incense  that  ascended  from  the  golden  altar. 
Pmt  through  him  we  may  come  with  all  holy 
boldness.  For  our  high-priest  is  not  one  “ that 
cannot  be  touched  with  a feeling  of  onr  infirm- 
ities and  if  only  we  come  with  true  hearts, 
we  are  sure  of  a welcome  in  the  holy  place  of 
communion  with  God.  Let  us,  like  the  priests 
of  old,  he  found  day  by  day  in  our  holy  place, 
fpasting  on  the  bread  of  life,  walking  in  the  light 
of  God,  and  offering  up  continually  the  sweet 
incense  of  a holy  devotion  ; and,  like  the 
priests,  too,  let  us  week  by  week  renew  “ the 
i bread  of  the  presence,”  availing  ourselves  of  the 
precious  opportunities  of  replenishing  the  store 
which  the  first  day  of  the  week  affords  ; and 
though  there  still  is  a veil  between  ns  and  “ the 
holiest  of  all,”  “ whither  our  Forerunner  has 
for  us  entered,”  and  whither  so  many  dear  ones 
have  already  gone,  it  is  only  a veil,  through 
which  there  seem  to  shine  the  beautiful  colors 
of  heaven  and  the  forms  of  angels  ; and  pres- 
ently it  shall  be  drawn  aside,  and  he  shall  ap- 
pear, and  we  also  shall  “ appear  with  him  in 
glory.”  J.  M.  G. 


Section  129. 

THE  PRIESTHOOD -DUTIES  AND  MAINTENANCE:  CHARGED  WITH  THE  SERVICE 
OF  THE  ALTAR  AND  SANCTUARY;  APPOINTED  TEACHERS  OF  THE  PEOPLE; 
THEIR  PERSONAL  QUALITIES  AND  RELATIONS  ; VARIOUS  PROVISIONS  FOR 
THEIR  MAINTENANCE. 

Leviticus  7 : 7-10.  31-38  ; 21  : 1-24  ; 22  : 1-16.  Nu.  5 : 9, 10  ; 18  ; 1-5,  7-20,  25-32.  De.  18  : 3-5. 
Xu.  IS  1 And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Aaron,  Thou  and  thy  sons  and  thy  fathers’  house  with 
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thee  shall  hear  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary  : anil  thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  bear  the 

2 iniquity  of  your  priesthood . And  thy  brethren  also,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  tribe  of  thy  father, 
bring  tliou  near  with  thee,  that  they  may  be  joined  unto  thee,  and  minister  unto  thee  : but 

3 thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  be  before  the  tent  of  the  testimony.  And  they  shall  keep 
thy  eharge,  and  the  charge  of  all  the  Tent  : only  they  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  the  vessels  of 

4 the  sanctuary  and  unto  the  altar,  that  they  die  not,  neither  they,  nor  ye.  And  they  shall  be 
joined  uuto  thee,  and  keep  the  charge  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  for  all  the  service  of  the  Tent  : 

5 and  a stranger  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  you.  And  ye  shall  keep  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  charge  of  the  altar  : that  there  be  wrath  no  more  upon  the  children  of  Israel.  And 

7 thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  keep  your  priesthood  for  every  thing  of  the  altar,  and  for 
that  within  the  veil  ; and  ye  shall  serve  : I give  you  the  priesthood  as  a service  of  gift  : and 
the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death. 

1j  v.  21  1 Ami  the  Luiid  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  say 

2 unto  them,  There  shall  none  defile  himself  for  the  dead  among  his  people  ; except  for  his  kin, 
that  is  near  unto  him,  for  his  mother,  and  for  his  father,  and  for  his  son,  and  for  his  daughter, 

3 and  for  his  brother  : and  for  his  sister  a virgin,  that  is  near  unto  him,  which  hath  had  no 

4 husband,  for  her  may  lie  defile  himself.  lie  shall  not  defile  himself,  being  a chief  man  among 

5 his  people,  to  profane  himself.  They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon  their  head,  neither  shall 
t>  they  shave  off  the  corner  of  their  beard,  nor  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh.  They  shall  be 

holy  unto  their  God,  and  not  profane  the  name  of  their  God  : for  the  offerings  of  the  Lord 
7 made  by  fire,  the  bread  of  their  God,  they  do  offer  : therefore  they  shall  be  holy.  They  shall 
not  take  a woman  that  is  a harlot,  or  profane  ; neither  shall  they  take  a woman  put  away  from 
is  her  husband  : for  be  is  holy  unto  his  God.  Thou  slialt  sanctify  him  thereture  ; for  he  offereth 
the  bread  of  thy  God  : he  shall  be  holy  unto  thee  : for  T the  Lord,  which  sanctify  you,  am 
3 liolv.  And  the  daughter  of  any  priest,  if  she  profane  herself  by  playing  the  harlot,  she  pro- 
fanelh  her  father  : she  shall  be  burnt  with  fire. 

10  An  l lie  that  is  the  high  priest  among  his  brethren,  upon  whose  head  the  anointing  oil  is 
poured,  and  that  is  consecrated  to  put  on  the  garments,  shall  not  let  the  hair  of  his  head  go 

11  loose,  nor  rend  his  clothes  ; neither  shall  ho  go  m to  any  dead  body,  nor  defile  himself  for  his 

12  father,  or  for  his  mother  ; neither  shall  lie  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  nor  profane  the  sanctuary 

13  of  his  God  ; for  the  crown  of  the  anointing  oil  of  his  God  is  upon  him  : I am  the  Lord.  And 

14  lie  shall  take  a wife  in  her  virginity.  A widow,  or  one  divorced,  or  a profane  woman,  an 

15  harlot,  these  shall  lie  not  take  : but  a virgin  of  his  own  people  shall  he  take  to  wife.  And  he 
shall  not  profane  his  seed  among  his  people  : for  I am  tlm  Lord  which  sanctify  him. 

10  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  saying,  Whosoever  he  be  of  thy 

17  seed  throughout  their  generations  that  hath  a blemish,  let  him  not  approach  to  offer  the  bread 

18  of  his  God.  For  whatsoever  man  he  be  that  hath  a blemish,  he  shall  not  approach  : a blind 

10  man,  or  a lame,  or  he  that  hath  a fiat  nose,  or  any  thing  superfluous,  or  a man  that  is  broken- 

‘20  footed,  or  brokenlianiled,  or  crookbackt,  or  a dwarf,  or  that  hath  a blemish  in  his  eye,  or  is 

‘21  scurvy,  or  scabbed,  or  hath  his  stones  broken  ; no  man  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  the  priest,  that 

hath  a blemish,  shall  come  nigh  to  offer  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  lire  : he  hath  a 

2'2  blemish  ; he  shall  not  come  nigh  to  offer  the  bread  ot  his  God.  lie  shall  eat  the  bread  of  his 

23  God,  both  of  the  most  holy,  and  of  the  holy.  Only  he  shall  not  go  in  unto  the  veil,  nor  come 
nigh  unto  the  altar,  because  he  hath  a blemish  ; that  lie  profane  not  my  sanctuaries  : for  1 am 

24  the  Lord  which  sanctify  them.  So  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  and  unto  all  the 
children  of  Israel. 

Isv.  22  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons,  that 

2 they  separate  themselves  from  the  holy  tilings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  hallow 

3 unto  me,  and  that  they  profane  not  my  holy  name  : 1 am  the  Lori).  Say  unto  them.  Whoso- 
ever he  he  of  all  your  seed  throughout  your  generations,  that  approacheth  unto  the  holy 
things,  which  the  children  iff  Israel  hallow  uuto  the  Lord,  having  his  uncleanness  upon  him, 

4 that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  before  me  : 1 am  tho  Lord.  What  man  soever  of  the  seed  of 
Aaron  is  a leper,  or  lmtli  an  issue  ; he  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  things,  until  he  be  clean.  And 
whoso  touolietli  anv  thing  that  is  unclean  by  the  dead,  or  a man  whose  seed  goeth  from  him  ; 

5 or  whosoever  tom  lieth  any  creeping  thing,  whereby  he  may  be  made  unclean,  or  a man  of 
fi  whom  lie  limy  take  uncleauness,  whatsoever  uncleanness  he  hath  ; the  soul  which  toncheth 

any  such  shall  be  unclean  until  the  eveu,  and  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  things,  unless  he  bathe 
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7 his  flesh  in  water.  And  when  the  sun  is  flown,  he  shall  bo  clean;  and  afterward  he  shall  eat 
i>  of  the  holy  things,  because  it  is  his  bread.  That  which  dieth  of  itself,  or  is  torn  of  beasts,  ho 
9 shall  not  eat  to  defile  himself  therewith  ; I am  the  Loud.  They  shall  therefore  keep  my 
charge,  lest  they  bear  sin  for  it,  and  die  therein,  if  they  profane  it  : 1 am  the  Lord  which 

10  sanctify  them.  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  of  the  holy  thing  : a sojourner  of  the  priest's,  or 

11  an  hired  servant,  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  thing.  Hut  if  a priest  buy  any  soul,  the  purchase 
of  his  money,  he  shall  eat  of  it  ; and  such  as  are  born  in  his  house,  they  shall  eat  of  his  bread. 

12  And  if  a priest’s  daughter  be  married  unto  a stranger,  she  shall  not  eat  of  the  heave  offering 

13  of  the  holy  things.  1 5 at  if  a priest’s  daughter  be  a widow,  or  divorced,  and  have  no  child, 
and  is  returned  unto  her  father’s  house,  as  in  her  youth,  she  shall  eat  of  her  father’s  bread  : 

14  but  there  shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof.  And  if  a man  eat  of  the  holy  thing  unwittingly,  then 

15  he  shall  put  the  fifth  part  thereof  unto  it,  and  shall  give  unto  tho  priest  the  holy  thing.  And 
they  shall  not  profane  the  holy  things  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  offer  unto  the 

UI  Lord  ; and  so  cause  them  to  bear  the  iniquity  that  brihgeth  guilt,  when  they  eat  their  holy 
things  : for  1 am  the  Lord  which  sanctify  them. 

Nit.  IMS  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  And  I,  behold,  I have  given  thee  the  charge  of 

mine  heave  offerings,  even  all  the  hallowed  things  of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  thee  have  I 

9  given  them  by  reason  of  the  anointing,  and  to  thy  sons,  as  a due  forever.  This  shall  be  thine 
of  the  most  holy  things,  reserved  from  the  fire  : every  oblation  of  theirs,  even  every  meal  offer- 
ing of  theirs,  and  every  sin  offering  of  theirs,  and  every  guilt  offeriug  of  theirs,  which  they 

10  shall  render  unto  me,  shall  he  most  holy  for  thee  and  for  thy  sons.  As  the  most  holy  things 

11  slialt  thou  eat  thereof  : every  male  shall  cat  thereof  ; it  shall  be  holy  unto  thee.  And  this  is 

thine  ; the  heave  offering  of  their  gift,  even  all  the  wave  offerings  of  the  children  of  Israel  ; I 
have  given  them  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  sons  and  to  thy  daughters  with  thee,  as  a due  for  ever  : 

12  every  one  that  is  clean  in  thy  house  shall  eat  thereof.  All  the  best  of  the  oil.  and  all  the  best 
of  the  vintage,  and  of  the  corn,  the  firstfrnits  of  them  which  they  give  unto  the  Lord,  to  thee 

13  have  I given  them.  The  first  ripe  fruits  of  all  that  is  in  their  land,  which  they  bring  unto  the 

14  Lord,  shall  be  thine  ; every  one  that  is  clean  in  thy  house  shall  eat  thereof.  Every  thing 

15  devoted  in  Israel  shall  be  thine.  Every  thing  that  openeth  the  womb,  of  all  flesh  which  they 
offer  unto  the  Lord,  both  of  man  and  beast,  shall  be  thiney  nevertheless  the  firstborn  of  man 

1(1  slialt  thou  surely  redeem,  and  the  firstling  of  unclean  beasts  slialt  thou  redeem.  And  those 
that  are  to  be  redeemed  of  them  from  a month  old  skalt  thou  redeem,  according  to  thine  esti 
ination,  for  the  money  of  five  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  (the  same  is  twenty 

17  geralis).  Hut  the  firstling  of  an  ox,  or  the  firstling  of  a sheep,  or  the  firstling  of  a goat,  thou 
skalt  not  redeem  ; they  are  holy  : thou  slialt  sprinkle  their  blood  upon  the  altar,  and  shalt 

18  burn  their  fat  for  an  offering  made  by  fire,  for  a sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  flesh 

19  of  them  shall  be  thine,  as  the  wave  breast  and  as  the  right  thigh,  it  shall  be  thine.  All  the 
heave  offerings  of  the  holy  things,  which  tho  children  of  Israel  offer  unto  the  Lord,  have  I 
given  thee,  and  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  with  thee,  as  a due  for  ever  : it  is  a covenant  of 

20  salt  for  ever  before  the  Lord  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  with  thee.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Aaron,  Thon  slialt  have  no  inheritance  in  their  land,  neither  slialt  thou  have  any  portion 
among  them  : I am  thy  portion  and  thine  inheritance  among  the  childreu  of  Israel. 

[Xu.  5 : 9,  10,  De.  IS  : 3-5,  and  Lev.  7 : 7-10,  31-38  omitted  as  repetitions.] 

Xu.  BM  25  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Moreover  thou  slialt  speak  unto  the 

2G  Levites,  and  say  unto  them,  When  ye  take  of  the  children  of  Israel  the  tithe  which  I have 

given  you  from  them  for  your  inheritance,  then  ye  shall  offer  up  an  heave  offering  of  it  for  the 

27  Lord,  a tithe  of  the  tithe.  And  your  heave  offering  shall  be  reckoned  unto  you,  as  though  it 

28  were  the  corn  of  the  threshing  floor,  and  as  the  fulness  of  the  winepress.  Thus  ye  also  shall 
offer  an  heave  offering  unto  the  Lord  of  alt  your  tithes,  w’liick  ye  receive  of  the  children  of 

29  Israel  ; and  thereof  ye  shall  give  the  Lord's  heave  offering  to  Aaron  the  priest.  Out  of  all 
your  gifts  ye  shall  offer  every  heave  offering  of  the  Lord,  of  all  the  best  thereof,  even  the  hab 

30  lowed  part  thereof  out  of  it.  Therefore  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  When  ye  heave  the  best 
thereof  from  it,  then  it  shall  be  eounted  unto  the  Levites  as  the  inerease  of  the  threshing- 

31  floor,  and  as  the  increase  of  the  winepress.  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  every  place,  ye  and  your 

32  households  : for  it  is  your  reward  in  return  for  your  service  in  the  tent  of  meeting.  And  ye 

shall  bear  no  sin  by  reason  of  it,  when  ye  have  heaved  from  it  the  best  thereof  : and  ye  shall 
not  profane  the  holy  things  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  ye  die  not. 
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The  Priesthood  (larged  ici'h  Ihe  Service  of  the 
Sanctuary  and  Aitur. 

Xu.  18  : 1,  5,  7. 

All  tlie  sons  of  Aaron  formed  the  order  of  the 
Pkiests.  They  stood  between  the  high  priest 
nil  the  one  hand  and  the  Levites  on  t lie  other. 
The  dress  which  they  wore  during  their  minis 
trations  consisted  of  linen  drawers,  with  a close 
fitting  cassock,  also  of  linen,  white.  This  came 
nearly  to  the  feet,  and  was  to  be  worn  in  its 
garment  shape.  The  white  cassock  was  gath- 
ered round  the  body  with  a girdle  ot'  needle-  1 
work,  into  which,  as  in  the  more  gorgeous  belt 
of  the  high  priest,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  I 
were  intermingled  with  white,  and  worked  in 
the  form  of  flowers.  Upon  their  heads  they 
were  to  wear  caps  or  bonnets  in  the  form  of  a 
cup-shaped  flower,  also  of  fine  linen.  In  all 
their  acts  of  ministration  they  were  to  be  bare-  i 

footed.  I*.  S. Their’ s was  the  business  of 

sacrificing,  in  all  its  rites,  in  all  offerings  upon 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  The  government 
and  ordering  of  the  sanetuary  lay  upon  them. 
They  kept  the  table  of  show-bread  properly  sup-  . 
plied  ; they  attended  to  the  lamps  of  the  golden 
candelabrum  every  morning  ; at  the  same  time  , 
they  burned  the  daily  incense.  It  was  their  duty 
to  keep  up  the  tire  upon  the  brazen  altar,  that 
t lie  fire  originally  kindled  from  heaven  might 
never  be  extinguished.  It  was  their  office  to 
make  the  holy  anointing  oil  ; and  theirs  to  blow 
the  silver  trumpets  at  the  solemn  feasts  and  be- 
fore the  ark  at  its  removals.  Rush. 

The  priests  were  middle  men  ; they  hail  an 
exceptional  privilege  of  Divine  approach  ; they  1 
represented  God  to  man,  and  man  to  God. 
Every  sacrifice  presented  through  the  priest  was 
presented  to  Jehovah  by  the  appointed  medium 
of  legal  access.  Care. When  the  priest  re- 

ceived the  sacrifice  for  the  altar  at  the  hand  of 
the  worshipper  in  the  court,  he  acted  as  the 
representative  of  God  ; but  when  he  entered 
the  holy  plaee,  it  was  as  the  representative  of 
the  people.  Personally,  the  priests  were  in  no 
better  position  in  things  pertaining  to  God  than 
the  rest  of  the  people  ; only  in  their  official 
capacity  as  representatives  of  the  entire  congre 
gation  they  entered  t lie  tabernacle.  And  ae 
cordingly  they  dare  not  enter  it  except  in  cer- 
tain vestments  and  after  certain  ceremonies, 
which  were  all  intended  to  invest  with  a sym 
bolic  holiness  those  who  should  as  representa- 
tives of  Israel  enter  t lie  holy  place.  So  that, 
when  the  congregation  of  Israel  saw  a priest, 
clothed  in  white  robes,  after  offering  a sacrifice  j 
<m  the  altar  and  washing  hands  and  feet  at  the  ; 


laver  before  the  door,  entering  the  holy  place, 
where  were  the  table  and  the  candlestick  and 
the  golden  altar,  they  were  taught  the  precious 
truth  that  there  was  a way  open  for  them, 
through  sacrifice  and  by  washing,  of  entering 
with  the  white  robes  of  holiness  into  the  pres 
ence  of  the  Most  High,  there  to  sit  at  his  table, 
rejoice  in  his  light,  and  worship  at  his  altar. 
J.  M.  G, 

When,  conscious  of  some  trespass,  a Hebrew 
took  his  offering  to  the  altar,  the  priest  could 
not  refuse  to  present  it.  That  prie.st  was  “ or- 
dained for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,”  and 
on  very  purpose  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  for 
sins.  Nor  was  it  a reason  for  declining  to  inter 
pose  that  the  man  was  poor,  or  unacquainted 
with  the  ritual,  or  that  he  was  a great  trans- 
gressor. The  worse  he  was  and  the  more  igno- 
rant, the  greater  his  need  of  the  priest’s  minis- 
try. So  our  great  High  Priest  knows  not  any 
kind  of  guilt  for  which  an  expiation  was  not 
rendered  when  once  for  all  he  offered  up  him- 
self, and  there  is  no  sinner  of  Adam’s  family 
whom  he  does  not  deem  entitled  to  plead  the 
power  of  that  atonement,  and  whom  he  does 
not  make  welcome  to  all  the  services  which  his 
mediatorial  enthronement  can  render  and  his 
irresistible  intercession  can  proeure.  Hamilton. 

He  who  is  the  Mediator  is  also  the  High 

Priest  of  his  people  ; and  while  partaker  of  fiesh 
and  blood  like  the  brethren,  yet  being  the  Holy 
One  of  God,  lie  needed  no  offerings  and  ablu- 
tions to  consecrate  him  to  the  office  of  priest- 
hood. He  had,  in  the  constitution  of  his  per 
son,  everything  that  could  be  desired  to  render 
him  the  proper  Head  and  High  Priest  of  his 
people.  As  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  he  lias  at 
all  times  free  access  to  the  presence  of  the 
Father,  and  in  whatever  he  asks  must  also  have 
power  as  a prince  to  prevail.  As  the  represen- 
tative of  his  people,  and  one  in  nature  with 
themselves,  they  can  at  all  times  make  known 
with  confidence  to  him  the  sins  ami  sorrows  of 
their  condition,  and  reeognizing  what  is  his  as 
also  theirs  can  rise  with  filial  boldness  to  realize 
their  near  relationship  to  God,  and  their  full 
participation  in  the  favor  ami  blessing  of  heaven. 

The  Priesthood  the  Appointed  Teachers  of  the  People 
{Lev.  10  : 11). 

It  was  not  the  sole  end  of  the  appointment  of 
the  priesthood  to  represent  the  people  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  mediate  between  them  and  God 
in  holy  things.  It  belonged  also  to  their  office 
to  secure  the  diffusion  among  the  people  of 
sound  knowledge  and  instruction  ; so  that  there 
might  be  a right  understanding  among  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  nature  of  God's  service,  ami  a fitness  | 
for  entering  in  spirit  into  its  duties,  while  the 
priests  were  personally  employed  in  discharging 
them.  A certain  amount  of  such  knowledge 
was  necessary,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
he  disposed  to  firing  their  gifts  and  offerings  at 
suitable  times  ; and  a still  greater,  that,  in  the 
presentation  of  these  fiy  the  hand  of  the  priests, 
they  might  fie  blessed  as  acceptable  worship 
pers.  With  the  oversight  of  this,  therefore,  so 
nearly  connected  with  their  sacred  employments 
about  the  tabernacle,  the  priesthood  were 
charged  : “ And  that  ye  may  teach  the  children  ^ 
of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  unto  them  by  tbe  hand  of  Moses"  (Lev.  I 
10  : 11).  So  again  in  De.  33  : 10,  '*  They  shall 
teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  Law."  | 
The  words  of  Mnhiclii  (2  : 7)  also  are  express  on 
this  point  : “ For  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  1 
knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  Law  at  his 
mouth  ; for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts."  V.  F. 

\it.  1*  : I.  Thou  an<l  thy  sons  *sliall 
hear  the  iniquity  of*  the  sanctuary. 

They  must  be  answerable  for  its  legal  pollu- 
tions, and  make  the  necessary  atonements  and 
expiations.  Though  they  had  a high  office,  yet  it 
was  a place  of  the  highest  responsibility ; and 
they  must  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear.  A.  <■. 

God  would  have  the  sanctuary  kept  clear 

from  every  stain  and  defect.  The  priests  were 
set  over  the  holy  things  as  guardians.  If  any 
thing  were  clone  amiss  they  were  to  be  exposed  ( 
to  punishment,  because  the  blame  rested  on 
them.  This  may  be  properly  applied  to  all 
pastors,  to  whom  blame  is  justly  imputed  if  re-  ! 
ligion  and  the  holiness  of  God’s  worship  be  I 
corrupted,  if  purity  of  doctrine  impaired,  if  the  i 
welfare  of  the  people  endangered,  since  the  1 
eare  of  all  these  things  is  intrusted  to  them. 
Calv. 

Charges  Respecting  Ceremonial  Defilement, Bodily  Un- 
fitness, and  Cleansing  {Lev.  21  : 1-24  ; 22  : 1-9). 

Chapter  twenty -one  contains  two  brief  com- 
munications addressed  to  Moses  for  Aaron  and 
his  sons.  The  first  refers  to  the  sauetity  to  be 
maintained  by  the  priests  in  their  personal  re-  I 
lations  to  others,  and  consists  of  two  parts  ; the 
first  applying  to  the  priests  in  general  (1-9)  ; i 
the  seeond  to  the  high-priest  in  particular 
(10-15).  The  seeond  communication  refers  to 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  priests  (16-24). 
M. 

1-15,  Certain  restrictions  of  an  external  kind 
were  laid  upon  the  priests,  as  to  avoiding  occa- 
sions of  bodily  defilement  ; such  as  contact 


with  the  dead,  excepting  in  cases  of  nearest  re 
lntionship  ; cutting  and  disfiguring  t lie  hair  of 
the  beard,  as  in  times  of  mourning  ; marrying 
a person  of  bml  fame,  or  one  that  lmd  been  di 
voreed.  And  the  high-priest,  as  being  in  his 
own  person  the  most  sacred,  was  still  further 
restricted,  so  that  lie  was  not  to  defile  himself 
even  for  his  father  or  mother,  and  should  marry 
only  a virgin.  These  observances  were  enjoined 
as  palpable  symbols  of  the  holiness  in  social  life, 
which  became  those  who  stood  so  near  to  the 

Holy  One  of  Israel.  I\  F. Special  purity 

became  those  who  represented  the  person  nf 
Christ.  It' seems  as  if  God  here  gave  precepts 
respecting  small  and  unimportant  things  ; but 
the  legal  rites  were  steps  by  which  the  Israelites 
might  ascend  to  the  study  of  true  holiness. 
The  use  of  the  ancient  shadows  under  the  Law 

must  be  estimated  by  their  end.  Calr. 

These  regulations  have  for  their  object  to  keep 
inviolate  the  saeredness  and  respectability  of 
the  priesthood.  And  their  obvious  moral  is  that 
still  the  ministers  of  religion  should  study  to 
signalize  themselves  by  the  superior  virtue  and 
holiness  of  their  lives.  T.  0. 

As  the  whole  people — in  bodily  purity,  in  the 
avoiding  of  all  pollution,  in  the  sexual  relations, 
or  through  touching  the  dead — were  continually 
reminded  of  sin  and  exhorted  to  inward  holi 
ness  ; so  was  the  priestly  order,  and  among  them 
the  high-priest,  to  be  distinguished  from  all  the 
people  by  higher  requirements,  to  a more  per- 
fect separation  from  all  that  was  defiling,  either 
actually  or  figuratively,  and  also  by  outward 
faultlessness.  The  requirement  of  bodity  elean- 
ness  from  the  priest  was  not  simply  out  of  a 
sense  of  propriety,  but  contained  likewise,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sacrifices,  a deeper  symbolical 
meaning.  There  was  to  be  nothing  of  a bodily 
kind  in  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  which  by  its 
unseemliness  eould  remind  them  of  the  king- 
dom of  sin,  from  which  all  evil,  as  well  as  death, 

had  its  origin.  Gerl. The  special  ministers 

of  the  Most  High  were  to  keep  themselves  at  a 
distance  from  everything  that  savored  in  the 
least  of  uncleanness  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  lest  they  should  countenance  that  which 
they  were  set  apart  to  prevent.  Bush 

God  requires  cheerfulness  in  Ins  service, 
especially  under  the  Gospel,  where  he  sits 
upon  a throne  of  grace,  and  acts  the  cove- 
nant of  graee  and  the  sweet  relation  of  a Father 
The  priests  of  old  were  not  to  sully  themselves 
with  any  sorrow  when  they  were  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions.  Indeed,  there  is  no  Chris- 
tian duty  but  is  to  be  set  off  and  seasoned  with 
cheerfulness.  Charnock, 
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2.  Bui  for  liis  kin  liiat  is  near  tinlo 

ll i ill . Defilement  was  contracted  l>y  conuug 
into  a tent  or  house  where  a dead  body  lay,  or 
by  touching  or  bearing  the  dead.  The  rule 
here  laid  down  constitutes  an  exception  to  the 
general  statute.  It  would  have  been  an  extreme 
privation  for  one  of  the  priestly  order  to  have 
been  prohibited  from  paying  the  last  offices  of 
affection  to  a parent,  a child,  a brother,  or  sis- 
ter. It  is  a beautiful  exempli  heat  ion  of  the 
great  principle  that  God  would  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice*”  where  the  claims  of  both 
came  in  competition. 

<>.  They  shall  not  make  baldness.  This  was 
enacted  that  they  might  not  adopt  the  customs 
of  the  heathen.  In  Lev.  10  : 28  this  is  made  a 
general  law,  not  peculiar  to  the  priests.  lleh. 
The  fir*'-  (offerings)  <>f  Jehovah , (even)  the  fond  of 
their  Cod.  Thus  by  a bold  figure  are  the  sacri- 
ficial offerings  denominated  which  were  de- 
voured by  fire  to  the  honor  of  God  ; and  noth- 
ing could  be  said  tending  to  give  a higher  idea 
of  their  office,  or  consequently  to  impose  upon 
them  more  solemnly  the  duty  of  an  exemplary 
sanctity  in  all  their  deportment. 

Tliou  Hlinlt  SHiictify  1 1 1 in  there- 
fore. That  is,  thou,  Israel,  shalt  hold  and  re 
pnfce  him  as  holy,  and  shalt  do  all  in  thy  power 
to  keep  up  the  sacred  estimation  in  which  for 
his  office  s sake  he  is  Held . Bush. 

She  shall  be  burned* irith  fire.  It  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  this  and  other  texts  of  the 
same  import  in  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament  express  the  punishment  of  burning  alive, 
or  of  the  ignominious  burning  of  the  body  after 
execution.  In  Josh.  7:15  it  is  declared  that 
the  unknown  person  who  had  taken  of  the  ac- 
cursed thing  should  be  “ burned  with  fire  and 
when  the  man  was  discovered,  we  find  this  in- 
tention executed  not  by  burning  him  alive,  but 
by  stoning  him  first  and  then  burning  his  re-  j 
mains.  Kit. 

13,  As  the  high-priest  was  a type  of  Christ, 
his  wife,  who  was  to  be  a virgin,  was  a type  of 
the  Church  ; wherefore  the  apostle  says  (2  Cor 
11  :2),  “I  have  espoused  yon  to  one  husband, 
that  I may  present  you  a chaste  virgin  to  Christ.” 
15.  He  shall  not  render  his  sons  unfit  for  the 
priesthood  bv  marrying  contrary  to  the  rules 
above  laid  down.  For  I the  Lord  do  sanctify  him — 
that  is,  have  separated  him  to  iny  service.  Bash, 

Bodily  Defects  Disqualifying  for  the  Priesihootl. 

Verses  10-24. 

There  were  personal  marks  and  distinctions 
of  a bodily  kind,  the  possession  of  which  was 
necessary  to  qualify  any  one  for  the  priesthood, 


and  the  absence  of  which  was  to  prove  an  utter 
disqualification.  These,  when  not  possessed, 
bespoke  his  rejection  of  God  in  the  peculiar 
sense  required  for  the  priestly  office.  .Such  were 
all  kinds  of  bodily  defects  ; it  was  declared  a 
profanation  of  the  altar  or  the  sanctuary  for 
any  one  to  draw  near  in  whom  they  appeared. 
For  completeness  of  bodily  parts  is  to  the  body 
what  holiness  is  to  the  soul.  To  the  acquire- 
ment or  the  promotion  of  this  holiness  as  the 
perfection  of  man’s  spiritual  nature,  the  whole 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions  were  bent.  And  as 
signs  and  witnesses  to  Israel  concerning  it, 
those  who  occupied  the  high  position  of  being 
at  once  God's  and  the  people’s  representatives 
must  bear  upon  their  persons  that  external 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  perfection  required  of 

them.  P.  F. A further  reason  is  to  be  found 

in  the  fact,  that  the  priests,  both  in  their  per- 
sons and  their  work,  were  types  of  him  who 
was  the  “ Lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot,”  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate 
from  sinners.  Bash. 

farther  Directions  Respecting  the  Ministrations  of 
l he  Priests  (Ler.  22  : l-fi). 

ii.  The  precept  has  respect  to  such  of  the 
priests  as  were  ceremonially  unclean.  During 
the  time  that  this  uncleanness  was  upon  them 
they  were  to  abstain  from  eating  the  holy  things 
which  ordinarily  belonged  to  the  priests. 

3-5).  The  priest  thus  rendered  unclean  was 
to  remain  like  other  Israelites  in  a state  of  sep- 
j aration  for  a day — i.e. , till  sunset,  and  be  inca- 
pable of  all  priestly  offices  and  privileges  till  he 
had  washed  his  clothes  and  his  body,  and  this 
under  the  penalty  of  “ bearing  sin,1’  or  suffer- 
ing condign  punishment  by  being  cut  off  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  God,  as  a bold  profaner  of 
his  service.  Bash. 

Strangers,  Sojourners,  and  Hired  Servants  Interdict- 
ed from  Eding  the.  Holy  Things  (Lev.  22  : 10-16). 

Various  Provisions  for  Maintenance  of  the 
Priests. 

Nu.  5:0,  10;  18:8-20,25-32.  Lev.  7:7-10, 
31-38.  De.  18  : 3-5. 

The  functions  of  the  priests  were  clearly  in- 
compatible with  the  common  activities  of  men. 
On  these  grounds  therefore  a distinct  provision 
was  made  for  them,  This  consisted  : (1)  Of  one 
tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  people  paid  to  the 
Levites-  i.e.,  one  per  cent,  on  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  (2)  Of  a special  tithe 
every  third  year.  (3)  Of  the  redemption-money, 
paid  at  the  fixed  rate  of  five  shekels  a head,  for 
the  first-born  of  man  or  beast.  (4)  Of  the  re- 
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demptionmoney  paid  in  like  manner  for  men  i 
or  things  specially  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  (5)  j 
Of  spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the  like  taken  in 
war.  (fi)  Of  the  shew-bread,  the  tlesh  of  the  1 
burnt-offerings,  peace-offerings,  trespass-offer- 
ings, and,  in  particular,  the  lieave-shoulder  and 
the  wave-breast.  (7)  Of  an  undefined  amount 
of  the  first-fruits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Of 
some  of  these,  as  “ most  holy,”  none  but  the 
priests  were  to  partake.  It  was  lawful  for  their 
sons  and  daughters,  and  even  in  some  cases  for 
their  home-born  slaves,  to  eat  of  others.  The 
stranger  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all  cases 
excluded.  (8)  On  their  settlement  in  Canaan 
the  priestly  families  had  thirteen  cities  assigned 
them,  with  “ suburbs' ’ or  pasture-grounds  for 
their  Hocks,  These  provisions  were  obviously 
intended  to  secure  the  religion  of  Israel  against 
the  dangers  of  a caste  of  pauper-priests,  needy 
and  dependent,  and  unable  to  bear  their  wit- 
ness to  the  true  faith.  They  were,  on  the  other  ‘ 
hand,  as  far  ns  possible  removed  from  the  con- 
dition of  a wealthy  order.  The  standard  of  a 
priest’s  income,  even  in  the  earliest  days  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan,  Mas  miserably  1om\ 
The  earliest  historical  trace  of  any  division  of 
the  priesthood,  and  corresponding  cycle  oi  ser- 
vices, belongs  to  the  time  of  David,  The  priest- 
hood MTas  then  divided  into  the  four  and  twenty 
“ courses1'  or  orders,  each  of  MThich  was  to  serve 
in  rotation  for  one  Meek,  Mfhile  the  further  as- 
signment of  special  services  during  the  week 
Mas  determined  by  lot.  P,  8. After  the  cap- 

tivity only  four  of  these  classes  returned,  hut 
they  Mere  again  divided  into  twenty-four,  each 
of  Mhich  class  or  course  had  a chief  or  head, 
Mhich  are  supposed  to  be  the  chief  priests  of 
the  New  Testament.  J.  T.  W. 

The  parts  of  the  victims  M hich  regularly  fell 
to  the  priests  Mere  : 

Of  the  burnt  offerings,  only  the  hide,  the 
M'liole  of  the  flesh  being  consigned  to  the  altar. 
Of  the  peace-offerings,  the  breast  and  the  right 
shoulder  (or  leg),  Mhich  might  be  eaten  by  the 
priests  and  their  families  in  any  unpolluted 
place.  Of  the  sin-offerings  and  the  trespass- 
offerings,  the  whole  of  the  flesh  (except  the  fat 
portions  burned  on  the  altar),  and  probably  the 
hide.  The  flesh  could  only  be  eaten  Mrithin  the 
precinct  of  the  tabernacle.  Clark. 

Nu.  18:10.  A covenant  of  salt. 
Everything  was  done  to  make  and  keep  the 
priesthood  separate,  and  prevent  those  who  had 
it  from  being  tempted  into  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life  by  lack  of  sufficient  support.  To 


emphasize  thu  solemnity  of  the  pledge,  God 
adds  this  peculiar  and  suggestive  expression  : 
**  Ttisa  covenant  of  salt  forever.  ’ 'It  is  a hahit 
still  common  among  the  Bedawin  for  host  and 
guest  to  eat  together.  This  is  said  to  be  hr  fad 
and  sail  between  them,  and  constitutes  a pledge 
of  protection,  support,  and  fidelity  even  to 
death.  Thus  we  may  understand  God  saving 
to  Aaron,  and  through  him  to  the  long  succes- 
sion of  priests,  “There  is  bread  and  salt  be 
tween  us.”  All  the  meat  offerings  presented  to 
God  M'ere  to  be  seasoned  with  salt.  When  [(re- 
sented, a part  M as  burned— as  it  M ere,  eaten  by 
God  himself  and  the  remainder  he  returns  to 
the  priest  for  his  own  use.  Thus  there  are 
mutual  pledges  of  fidelity.  God  is  the  guest  of 
the  priest,  and  the  priest  in  turn  the  guest  of 
God.  In  this  way  God  lifted  a social  custom  to 
a holy  use.  Salt  will  not  bring  back  life,  but  it 
will  hinder  putrefaction.  Under  t he  Old  Cove- 
nant God  did  not  give  life,  though  ho  was  pre- 
paring to  give  it  ; but  at  the  same  time  he  did 
much  to  preserve  the  world,  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  from  corpse  decay,  while  he  made 
ready  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  bring  back  the 
dead  to  life.  Thus  the  covenant  with  men 
through  types  nuu  shadows  Mas  emphatically  a 
covenant  of  salt.  Young. 

25-32.  The  i iriests'  lilhe  froni  LevUes,  A larger 
portion  M*as  given  to  the  priests  that  they  might 
meet  many  peculiar  burdens.  The  tithe  of  the 
tithes  Mhich  the  Levites  are  commanded  to 
pay  should  be  as  if  they  paid  it  from  the  thresh- 
ing-floor and  the  wine-press.  Sincere  liberality 
is  inculcated  upon  them  ; they  should  not  lay 
aside  as  the  priests’  portion  anything  that  M'as 
out  of  condition  or  in  any  respect  of  inferior 
quality,  but  they  should  rather  offer  whatever 
Mas  most  choice.  Cah\ 

Neither  the  priests  nor  the  Levites  M’ere  to 
possess  any  allotments  of  land,  but  to  depend 
entirely  upon  Him  M'ho  liberally  provided  for 
them  out  of  his  own  portion  ; and  this  law  was 
subservient  to  many  important  purposes,  such 
as  that,  being  exempted  from  the  cares  and 
labors  of  worldly  business,  they  might  be  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  his  service  ; that  a bond  of 
mutual  love  and  attachment  might  be  formed 
between  the  people  and  the  Levites,  M’ho,  as 
performing  religious  services  for  the  people, 
derived  their  subsistence  from  them  ; and 
further,  that  being  the  more  easily  dispersed 
among  the  different  tribes,  they  might  be  more 
useful  in  instructing  and  directing  the  people. 
Jamieson. 
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Section  130. 

THE  TRIBE  OF  LEVI  SET  AFAKT  FOR  SUBORDINATE  MINISTRY  : PURIFICATION 
(OR  ORDINATION)  OF  THE  LEVITES  ; T1IE1R  MAINTENANCE  FROM  TITHES; 
TIT  El R POSITION,  OFFICE,  AND  WORK.  THE  SACERDOTAL  (OR  LEVITICAL) 
ORDER;  ITS  FLACE  AND  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  HEBREW  POLITY. 

Numbers  3 : 5-13  ; S : 5-2(1  ; 18  : (1,  21-24.  He.  10:8,'.);  18:1,2,  G-8. 

A'»/.  3 5 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Bring  the  tribe  of  Levi  near,  and  set 

G them  before  Aaron  the  priest,  that  they  may  minister  unto  him.  And  they  shall  keep  his 

7 charge,  and  the  charge  of  the  whole  congregation  before  the  tent  of  meeting,  to  do  the  service 

8 of  the  tabernacle.  And  they  shall  keep  all  the  furniture  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  the  charge 

'J  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  And  tbou  shalt  give  the  Levites 

unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons  : they  are  wholly  given  unto  him  on  the  behalf  of  the  children  of 

10  Israel.  And  thou  shalt  appoint  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  they  shall  keep  their  priesthood  : 
and  the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Xu.  N 5 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  the  Levites  from  among  the  children 

G of  Israel,  and  ele;inse  them.  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  them,  to  cleanse  them  : sprinkle 

7 the  water  of  expiation  upon  them,  and  let  them  cause  a razor  to  pass  over  all  tlieir  flesh,  and 

8 let  them  wash  their  clothes,  and  cleanse  themselves.  Then  let  them  take  a young  bullock, 
and  its  meal  offering,  tine  Hour  mingled  with  oil,  and  another  young  bullock  shalt  thou  take 

9 for  a sin  offering.  And  thou  shalt  present  the  Levites  before  t lie  tent  of  meeting  : and  thou 

10  shalt  assemble  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  : and  thou  shalt  present  t lie 
Levites  before  the  Lord  : and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  Levites  : 

11  and  Aaron  shall  offer  the  Levites  before  the  Lord  for  a wave  offering,  on  the  behalf  of  the 

12  children  of  Israel,  that  they  may  be  to  do  the  service  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Levites  shall  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  bullocks  : and  offer  thou  the  one  for  n sin  offering,  and  the 

13  other  for  a burnt  offering,  nntn  the  Lord,  to  make  atonement  for  the  Levites.  And  thou  shalt 
set  the  Levites  before  Aaron,  and  before  his  sons,  and  offer  them  for  a wave  offering  unto  the 

I t Lord.  Thus  shalt  thou  separate  the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel  : and  the 

15  Levites  shall  be  mine.  And  after  that  shall  the  Levites  go  in  to  do  the  service  of  t lie  tent  of 

1G  meeting:  and  thou  shalt  cleanse  them,  and  effer  them  for  a wave  offering.  For  they  are 
wholly  given  unto  me  from  among  the  children  of  Israel  instead  of  all  that  openetli  the 

17  womb,  even  iho  firstborn  of  all  the  children  of  Israel,  have  I taken  them  unto  me.  For  all 
the  firstborn  among  the  children  of  Israel  are  mine,  both  man  and  beast  : on  the  day  that  1 

18  smote  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  I sanctified  them  for  myself.  And  I have  taken 

19  the  Levites  instead  of  all  the  firstborn  among  the  children  of  Israel.  And  I have  given  the 
Levites  as  a gift  to  Aaron  and  to  his  sons  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  to  do  the  service 
of  the'  children  cf  Israel  in  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  to  make  atonement  for  the  children  of 
Israel  : that  there  be  no  plague  among  the  children  of  Israel,  when  the  children  of  Israel  come 

20  nigh  unto  the  sanctuary.  Thus  did  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  all  the  congregation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  unto  the  Levites  : according  unto  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  touch 

21  ing  the  Levites,  so  did  the  children  of  Israel  unto  them.  And  the  Levites  purified  themselves 
from  sin,  and  they  washed  their  clothes  ; and  Aaron  offered  them  for  a wave  offering  before 

22  the  Lord  ; and  Aaron  made  atonement  for  them  to  cleanse  them.  And  after  that  went  the 
Levites  in  to  do  their  service  in  the  tent  of  meeting  before  Aaron,  and  before  his  sons  : as  the 
Lord  had  commanded  Moses  concerning  the  Levites,  so  did  they  unto  them. 

23  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  This  is  that  which  belongeth  nnto  the  Levites  : 

24  from  twenty  and  five  years  old  and  upward  they  shall  go  in  to  wait  upon  the  service  in  the 

25  work  of  the  tent  of  meeting  : and  from  the  age  of  fifty  years  they  shall  cease  waiting  upon  the 

2G  work,  and  shall  serve  no  more  ; but  shall  minister  with  their  brethren  in  the  tent  of  meeting, 

to  keep  the  charge,  and  shall  do  no  service.  Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  the  Levites  touching 
their  charges. 

Xu.  IN  21  And  nnto  the  children  of  Levi,  behold,  I have  given  all  the  tithe  in  Israel  for  an 
inheritance,  in  return  for  their  service  which  they  serve,  even  the  service  of  the  tent  of  meet- 

22  ing.  And  henceforth  the  children  of  Isiael  shall  not  come  nigh  the  tent  of  meeting,  lest  they 
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23  bear  sin  and  die.  Bnt  the  Levites  shall  do  the  service  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  they  shall 
bear  their  iniquity  : it  shall  he  a statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations,  and  among  the 

24  children  of  Israel  they  shall  have  no  inheritance.  For  the  tithe  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  they  offer  as  an  heave  offering  unto  the  Lord,  I have  given  to  the  Levites  for  an  in- 
heritance : therefore  I have  said  unto  them,  Among  the  children  of  Israel  they  shall  have  no 
inheritance. 

De.  IS  1 The  priests  the  Levites,  even  (or,  and)  all  the  tribe  of  Levi,  shall  have  no  portion 
nor  inheritance  with  Israel  : they  shall  eat  the  offerings  of  the  Lonn  made  by  tire,  and  bis  in 

2 hcritance.  And  they  shall  have  no  inheritance  among  their  brethren  : the  Lonn  is  their  in 
lieritnnce,  as  he  hath  spoken  unto  them. 

G And  if  a Levite  come  from  any  of  thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel,  where  he  sojouvnetli,  anil  come 

7 with  all  the  desire  of  his  soul  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  ; then  lie  shall  min 
ister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  as  all  his  brethren  the  Levites  do,  which  stand  there 

8 before  tbe  Lord.  They  shall  have  like  portions  to  eat,  Reside  that  w hich  cometh  of  the  sale 
of  Ins  patrimony. 

[Xu.  3 : 11-13  ; 18  : G and  De.  10  :S,  9 omitted  as  repetitions.] 


The  Levites  Set  apart  from  the  Tribes  by  Jehovah , 
ami  Assigned  to  Aaron  “ to  do  Service." 

Xu.  8 : 5,  G,  19  ; 3 : 5-10  ; 18  : G.  De.  10  : 8,  9. 

In  the  circumstances  of  tbe  Levites  we  have 
a strong  proof  that  the  institutions  of  Closes 
date  from  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  At  no 
subsequent  period  could  tbe  Levites  have 
been  so  separated  from  the  rest.  And  at  no 
subsequent  time  could  the  Pentateuch  have 
been  written.  Not  under  the  Kings,  or  it  would 
have  put  more  favorably  t lie  merits  of  a form  of 
government  which  had  rescued  Israel  from  the 
depths  of  internal  weakness  and  decay,  and 
given  it  strength  and  empire.  Not  by  Samuel, 
or  it  would  have  been  more  suited  to  bis  times. 
Not  under  the  anarchy  of  the  Judges.  For  the 
ideal  state  contemplated  in  the  Pentateuch,  of 
a people  strong  in  faith,  pure  in  morality,  and 
living  under  the  direct  protection  of  Jehovah, 
was  the  very  reverse  of  the  reality.  K.  P.  S. 

The  Levites  Taken  Instead  of  First-born. 

Xu.  3 : 11-13  ; 8 : 16-18. 

8:17,  When  the  destroying  angel  smote  the 
first-horq  of  the  Egyptian  families,  the  symbolic 
blood  on  the  lintel  of  every  Hebrew  house  pro 
tected  the  eldest  born  from  the  plague  of  death. 
In  consequence,  every  eldest  son  was  reckoned 
as  a thing  devoted  to  the  Lord  - redeemed,  and 
therefore  set  apart.  The  word  here  and  else- 
where used  to  express  this  devotion  is  sanctify . 
By  this  subsequent  arrangement  these  first  bom 
w’ere  exchanged  for  tbe  Levites.  Instead  of  the 
eldest  son  in  each  family,  a whole  tribe  was 
taken,  and  reckoned  as  set  apart  and  devoted 
to  Jehovah,  F.  W.  It. 

“ Purification " or  Ordination  of  the  Levites. 

Xu.  8 : 7-15,  20,  21. 

The  " consecration”  of  the  priests  is  recorded 
23 


in  Lev.  8 (Section  127).  The  distinction  between 
| that  ceremony  and  tbe  less  solemn  “ pur i flea 
tion”  of  tbe  Levites  is  marked.  The  Levites 
are  simply  sprinkled  with  water,  have  to  wusli 
their  clothes,  and  to  shave  their  flesh  ; and 
then  are  offered  to  God  on  behalf  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  “ washing"  with  water,  anointing, 
or  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  a consecrating 

sacrifice.  Espin. Although  the  Levites  w'ere 

not  allowed  to  go  into  the  sanctuary,  but  were 
only  the  priests’  ministers,  yet  as  they  carried 
the  tabernacle  and  tbe  sacred  vessels  and  pre 
pared  the  sacrifices,  God  w'onld  have  them  set 
apart  to  himself  by  a solemn  rite.  Since  they 
were  only  purified  by  w'ater  and  sacrifice  and 
without  the  addition  of  anointing,  the  differ 
ence  in  the  external  rite  reminded  them  that, 
their  degree  of  honor  was  not  the  same  as  the 
priests.  *20.  Thu*  <Iiil  The  Levites 

are  now'  inaugurated  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Here  it  deserves  note  that  the  sons  of 
Moses  and  their  descendants  w'ere  placed  in  this 
low'er  rank,  and  excluded  from  all  expectation 
of  the  priesthood.  It  w\as  then  no  ordinary  act 
of  obedience  in  .Moses  to  execute  wlmt  God  had 
appointed  respecting  the  Levites.  Cnlv. 

The  Levites ’ Maintenance f wm  Tithes. 

Nu.  18  : 21-24.  De.  18  : 1,  2,  6-8. 

\u.  18  : 21.  All  tlie  tenlli  in  Israel. 

The  dedication  of  the  tithe  had  been  handed 
down  from  patriarchal  times.  Abraham  paid 
tithes  to  Melchizedek  : Jacob  had  promised  the 
tithe  of  all  wherewith  God  blessed  him  if  he 
should  return  in  peace  to  his  father’s  house. 
But  now'  first  the  Lord’s  tithes  are  assigned  to 

the  Levites  for  their  support.  Espin. God 

would  have  them  receive  tithes  from  the  rest  of 
the  people,  because  they  had  no  part  in  Israel, 
and  because  they  were  engaged  in  the  service  of 
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XA 


the  tabernacle.  God,  who  as  their  King  laid 
claim  to  the  tithes  as  his  own  right,  resigns 
them  to  the  Levites  and  appoints  them  to  he 
his  representatives.  To  this  the  words,  “ I am 
thine  inheritance,”  refer.  Cah\ 

Their  maintenance  was  such  as  left  them  al- 
together (bsrntamjlul  from  the  affairs  of  this  Iff  ; 
they  had  no  grounds  to  occupy,  no  land  to  till, 
no  vineyards  to  dress,  no  cattle  to  tend,  no  vis- 
ible estate  to  take  eare  of,  and  >et  had  a plenti- 
ful income.  Tims  God  ordered  it.  That  they 
might  be  the  more  entirely  addicted  to  their 
ministry,  and  not  diverted  from  it  by  any 
worldly  eare  or  business  . the  ministry  requires 
a whole  man.  That  they  might  be  examples  of 
living  by  faith,  not  only  in  God's  Providence 
but  in  his  ordinance.  They  lived  from  band  to 
mouth  that  they  might  learn  to  take  no  thought 
for  t lie  morrow  ; and  they  had  no  estates  to 
leave  their  children  that  they  might  by  faith 
leave  them  to  the  care  of  that  God  who  had /erf 
than  all  their  lives  long . 11. 

Do.  1*:  1,  ti.  The  priests  the  Le- 
vites,  nml  all  Hie  tribe  of  Levi.  It  is 
here  made  apparent  that  the  difference  between 
the  priests  and  Levites  was  quite  understood  by 

the  writer  of  Deuteronomy.  Esjrin. That, 

moreover,  such  distinction  was  actually  designed 
here  is  proven  by  the  context.  In  verses  3-5, 
where  the  maintenance  of  the  priests  is  under 
consideration,  they  are  spoken  of  apart  from 
their  tribal  brethren,  t lie  Levites.  Subsequently 
(verses  G-S)  the  case  is  exactly  reversed,  the  Le- 
vites being  spoken  of  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
priests.  The  passage,  so  far  from  helping  the 
hypothesis  of  Kuenen,  when  correctly  quoted 
offers  a fatal  objection  to  it.  E.  C.  lb 

No  portion  nor  iiiberitiinec  with 
Israel.  God  shows  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  Israelites  should  be  aggrieved  at  paying 
tithes  to  the  Levites,  and  at  remitting  the  first- 
fruits  and  other  oblations  to  the  priests,  since 
this  tribe  was  deprived  of  their  inheritance. 
Grfr. Three  considerations  the  Levites  ren- 

dered to  the  rest  of  the  Israelites  for  whatever 
they  received  from  them.  (1)  The  tribe  of  Levi 
gave  up  to  the  other  tribes  their  whole  share  of 
the  promised  land,  except  so  much  as  was  suffi 
cient  to  afford  them  a place  of  habitation.  (2, 
They  parted  with  the  right  of  an  independent 
government  such  as  the  other  tribes  enjoyed, 
and  completely  sunk  their  political  existence. 
(3)  They  gave  up  themselves  to  the  national  ser- 
vice, as  ministers  of  religion,  ministers  of  State, 
magistrates,  teachers  of  the  people,  and  literati 
of  nil  the  faculties  ; services  the  most  laborious, 
responsible,  and  useful  to  the  commonwealth. 


For  all  this  they  received  a simple  annuity,  lib- 
eral it  may  be  but  depending  solely  upon  the 
national  faith  for  its  payment,  while  they  di- 
vested themselves  of  all  power  of  re-entry  in 
case  of  non-payment.  Let  the  benefits  surren- 
dered and  the  services  performed  be  wreighed  in 
just  balances,  and  the  rent-roll  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  will  appear  rather  below  than  above  the 
demands  of  reason  and  justice.  E G.  W. 

Xu.  18  : til.  This  law,  it  is  alleged,  differs 
so  both  in  content  and  character  from  De. 
11  : 22-29  that  it  cannot  bo  supposed  that  Closes 
could  have  enacted  both  ; and  as  the  enactment 
in  Numbers  is  undoubtedly  the  original,  that  in 
Deuteronomy  must  belong  to  a later  age  (Blcek). 
That  these  two  laws  differ  from  each  other  is  in- 
disputable. and  the  difference  is  such  that,  sup- 
posing them  to  relate  to  the  same  object,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  harmonizing  them  ; the  one 
must  exclude  the  other.  Ent  it  is  conceivable 
that  Closes,  after  enacting  the  general  law  of 
tithes  as  a provision  for  the  Levites,  should,  in 
the  prospect  of  the  people  settling  in  a rich  and 
fertile  land  where  the  produce  of  their  posses- 
sions would  be  great,  proscribe  the  giving  of  an 
additional  tithe,  to  be  devoted  to  sacred  festiv- 
ity and  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
in  which  benefit  the  Levite  was  to  share.  That 
such  an  additional  tithe  was  actually  made  and 
rendered  by  the  Israelites  in  Palestine,  appears 
certain  from  the  testimony  of  the  Talmudists 
and  Josephus.  There  seems  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  a second  tithe  among  the  Jews. 
What  is  called  the  “ third  tithe”  (Josephus)  was 
only  “ this  second  tithe  converted  into  the  poor 
tithe,  to  be  given  to  and  consumed  by  the  poor 
at  home”  (Ghishurg).  This  being  the  case,  we 
are  justified  in  regarding  the  Law  in  Deuteron- 
omy as  an  additional  prescription  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Levites,  who  as  a tribe  were  without  pos- 
sessions in  the  land,  as  well  as  for  the  poor  and 
destitute.  As  both  laws  were  apparently  in 
operation  at  a late  period,  the  one  obviously 
does  not  abrogate  or  exclude  the  other,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  both  should 
not  have  been  appointed  by  Moses.  Mr.  L.  A. 

FifsUion,  Office,  and  Work  of  (he  Levites . 

Am.  8 : ‘22-20  ; is  : 24. 

They  were  not  priests.  Their  exclusion  from 
the  mediatorial  office  was  very  emphatic.  They 
were  particularly  charged  with  earing  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  both  of  the  ritual 

and  of  the  legal  administration.  Grey. In 

the  wilderness  the  office  of  the  Levites  was  to 
carry  the  tabernacle  and  its  utensils  and  furni- 
ture from  place  to  place,  after  they  had  been 
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packed  up  by  the  priests.  lint  when  they 
entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  range  of  their 
service  was  considerably  altered.  While  part 
attended  at  the  tabernacle,  the  rest  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  country  in  the  several 
cities  which  were  allotted  to  them.  In  the  time 
of  David  a third  and  very  important,  alteration 
wus  effected.  While  the  priests  were  divided 
into  twenty-four  courses,  that  they  might  attend 
the  temple  in  rotation  weekly,  and  only  officiate 
about  two  weeks  in  the  year,  the  Levitt's  were 
also  divided  into  twenty-four  courses  of  porters 
and  servitors,  and  twenty-four  of  musicians. 
Besides  acting  as  porters  and  servants  during 
the  day,  they  were  also  guards  of  the  Temple. 
Kit, 

I>C.  1 N : 6-S.  Only  a portion  of  the  Levites 
were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  ; 
the  rest  lived  in  their  towns  throughout  the 
country.  It  might  happen,  however,  that  a 
Levite,  moved  by  pious  feeling,  would  come  to 
the  place  of  the  sanctuary  to  worship  there  : 
and  it  is  prescribed  that  such  a one  should  fare 
ns  his  brethren  the  Levites  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary  fared  : he  should  minister 
along  with  them,  and  share  with  them  in  the 
gifts  of  the  worshippers  ; and  this  in  addition 
to  any  private  means  he  might  have  from  the  sale 
of  his  patrimony.  Whore  he  sojourned. 
The  Levite,  though  not?homeless,  was  regarded 
as  only  a sojourner  in  the  land,  inasmuch  as 
the  tribe  had  no  inheritance  there.  W.  L.  A. 

The  charge  to  the  priests  was  that  “ ye  may 
teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes 
which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them  by  the 
hand  of  Moses.”  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
even  if  the  priests  had  been  faithful  to  this  part 
of  their  calling,  they  were  quite  inadequate, 
from  their  limited  number,  to  be  personally  in 
any  proper  sense  the  teachers  of  all  Israel.  On 
this  aeeount  were  the  Levites  associated  with 
the  priesthood,  and  planted  at  proper  distances 
in  certain  cities  throughout  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Separated  as  the  Levites  were  from  secular  em- 
ployments, without  lands  to  cultivate,  and 
" wholly  given  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,”  it 
was  obviously  but  a small  number  of  them  who 
could  be  regularly  occupied  with  ministrations 
about  the  sanctuary  ; and  as  both  their  abun- 
dant leisure  and  their  dispersion  through  the 
land  gave  them  many  opportunities  of  acting  as 
the  spiritual  instructors  of  the  people,  it  must 
have  been  chiefly  through  their  instrumentality 
that  the  priests  Mere  to  keep  the  people  ac- 
quainted with  the  statutes  and  judgments  of  the 
Lord.  This  is  clearly  implied  in  those  passages 
which  speak  most  distinctly  of  the  obligation 


laid  upon  the  priesthood  to  diffuse  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Law,  and  which  refer  equally  to  the 
priests  and  the  Levites.  Thus  their  common 
calling  to  “ teach  Jacob  God’s  judgments,  and 
Israel  his  Law,”  is  announced  in  the  blessing 
of  Moses  upon  the  whole  tribe  (Do.  113  : N 11). 
V.  F. 

The  tribe  of  Levi  comprehended  the  learned 
of  all  names  : the  sages  and  professors  of  law 
and  jurisprudence  ; of  medicine  and  physiol- 
ogy ; of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences  ; 
in  short,  of  all  the  so-called  liberal  arts  and  sci 
cnees,  the  possession  and  application  of  which 
constitute  \he  civilization  of  a country.  It  Mas 
to  be  the  chief  instrument  of  a continuing  and 
progressive  mental,  moral,  and  religions  culture 
of  the  people.  Its  business  was  to  produce, 
preserve,  and  perfect  all  the  necessary  sources 
and  conditions  of  national  civilization  ; to  form 
and  train  up  the  people  of  the  country  to  he 
obedient,  free,  useful  eitizens  and  patriots,  liv- 
ing to  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  prepared  to 
die  for  its  defence.  E.  C.  W. 

The  first  and  certainly  the  most  successful 
legislator  of  antiqnity,  who  assumed  the  welfare 
| of  the  whole  community  as  the  end  of  his  con- 
stitution, Moses  annihilated  at  onee  the  arti- 
ficial and  tyrannical  distinction  of  castes,  and 
established  political  equality  as  the  fundamental 
prineqfle  of  the  State.  The  whole  nation  was 
one  great  caste,  that  of  husbandmen  cultivat- 
ing their  own  property.  Even  the  single  priv- 
ileged class,  that  of  Levi,  stood  on  a totally  dif- 
ferent footing  from  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  of 
Egypt.  With  a wise  originality  Moses  retained 
all  that  was  really  useful,  and  indeed,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  age  and  people,  absolutely 
necessary  in  a priestly  order,  and  rejected  all 
that  might  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
through  their  exorbitant  wealth  or  power.  In 
a constitution  founded  on  a religious  basis, 
sacred  functionaries  set  apart  from  the  mass  of 
the  people  M'ere  indispensable  ; where  the  State 
was  governed  by  a written  law,  minute  and 
multifarious  in  its  provisions,  conservators  and 
occasional  expositors  of  the  Law  Mere  equally 
requisite  ; a people  at  first  engaged  in  ferocious 
warfare,  afterward  engrossed  by  agricultural 
labors,  without  an  exempt  order  which  should 
devote  itself  to  higher  and  more  intellectual 
studies,  would  soon  have  degenerated  into  igno 
ranee  and  barbarism.  Besides  the  officiating 
priesthood,  the  Levitieal  class  furnished  the 
greater  number  of  the  judges,  the  scribes,  the 
genealogists  and  registers  of  the  tribes,  tho 
keepers  of  the  records,  the  geometricians,  the 
superintendents  of  weights  and  measures  ; and 
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Michaelis  thinks,  from  the  judgment  in  cases  of 
leprosy  being  assigned  to  them,  the  physicians. 
Their  influence  depended  rather  on  their  civil 
than  their  ecclesiastical  functions.  They  were 
bound  to  read  the  whole  Law  once  in  seven  years 
before  the  people  ; but  in  other  respects  their 
priestly  duties  consisted  only  in  attendance  in 
the  tabernacle  or  the  temple  in  their  appointed 
courses.  Mllman. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  charged  against  the  in- 
stitutes of  Moses  that  they  were  purposely  con- 
trived to  draw  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
nation  into  the  hands  of  the  Levites  ; and  that 
the  chief  danger  to  the  popular  liberty  arose  out 
of  the  constitution  of  that  tribe.  Never  was  so 
malignant  an  accusation  raised  upon  so  slender 
a foundation.  On  the  contrary,  the  organiza- 
tion and  disposition  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
contrived  with  consummate  wisdom,  both  to 
impart  a vital  action  to  the  whole  system,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  act  as  a balance  wheel  to 
regulate  its  motions.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
Levites  were  the  scholars  of  the  nation  ; and  if 
to  this  advantage  they  had  united  an  indepen- 
dent government  such  as  the  other  tribes  en- 
joyed, and  an  equal  possession  of  territory, 
there  would  have  been  a continual  and  danger- 
ous tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  property 
and  power  in  their  hands.  Hut  the  Levites 
were  deprived  of  a united  and  independent  gov- 
ernment, and  rendered  incapable  of  holding 
lauded  property.  They  were  distributed  into  j 
cities,  allotted  to  them  throughout  the  territo-  1 
ries  of  all  the  other  twelve  tribes.  By  this  ar- 
rangement both  the  estates  and  the  persons  of 
the  Levites  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
remaining  tribes,  as  so  many  hostages  for  their 
good  behavior.  They  were  so  separated  from 
each  other  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
form  any  dangerous  combinations  among  them- 
selves, or  to  afford  mutual  assistance  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  any  ambitious  projects.  Hence,  1 
whatever  iniluence  the  constitution  conferred 
upon  the  Levites  to  do  good,  the  same  consti- 
tution took  away  from  them  nil  power  to  en- 
danger the  peace  or  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. Never  did  any  other  constitution  preserve 
the  people  from  the  dangers  of  ill-balanced 
power,  or  guard  the  public  liberty  with  so  many 
and  so  admirably  contrived  defences  against  the 
projects  of  factious  and  restless  ambition. 
Most  justly  does  Lowman  take  notice  how  much 
these  provisions  of  the  Hebrew  government  to 
prevent  the  occasions  of  faction  excel  all  the 
constitutions  of  the  famed  Spartan  lawgiver  for 
the  same  purpose,  so  much  celebrated  by  Gre- 
cian authors.  The  State  had  but  one  master 


under  the  constitution  of  Moses,  and  that  was 
the  Law.  To  this  the  sons  of  Levi  were  as 
much  bound  to  submit  as  the  other  citizens. 
“ Lex  major  sacerdotio’ ' — the  Law  is  greater 
than  the  priesthood— was  the  principle  of  the 
Hebrew  polity.  How  vast,  how  radical,  herein, 
the  difference  between  the  priesthood  of  Egypt 
and  the  priesthood  of  Israel  ! The  former  made 
the  laws  themselves,  changed  them  at  will,  and 
concealed  the  books  in  which  they  were  written 
from  all  profane  eyes.  The  latter  were  simply 
charged  with  preserving  the  laws  intact,  with 
keeping  them  constantly  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  with  teaching  them  all  to  all 
exactly.  Moses  took  from  the  priesthood  the 
power  derived  from  property,  from  military 
command,  and  from  illusions.  He  left  them 
nothing  but  the  power  of  the  Law  ; a Law 
which  they  did  not  make,  which  they  could  not 
change,  and  which  they  were  themselves  bound 
to  obey.  Here,  surely,  is  no  foothold  for  des- 
potism, no  germ  or  aliment  of  ecclesiastical  op- 
pression. E.  C.  \V. 

The  Sacerdotal  System  no  Basis  for  Spiritual 
Despotism. 

The  sacerdotal  institute  had  altogether  a be- 
nign aspect  toward  the  people.  The  priests, 
themselves  secured  of  competency  and  curtailed 
of  no  natural  enjoyment,  had  do  motive  either 
for  grudging  the  happiness  of  others  or  for 
trenching  upon  the  common  liberties  ; on  the 
contrary,  their  own  wealth  and  ease  expressed 
and  flowed  from  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 
The  nation  did  not  exist  for  the  priests  ; nor 
were  the  priests  the  obsequious  dependents 
either  of  the  monarch  or  the  people.  The  char- 
acter of  the  religion  intrusted  to  the  sacerdotal 
order  afforded  fewer  means  of  sustaining  ghostly 
power  than  perhaps  any  other  system,  ancient 
or  modern.  No  scheme  of  belief  and  worship 
has  drawn  so  little  upon  the  undefined  terrors 
of  the  invisible  world  ; nono  has  said  less  of 
futurity  — an  extra  mundane  futurity.  The 
views  it  opens,  the  motives  it  urges,  the  hopes 
it  awakens,  the  fears  it  instils,  are  all  terrestrial 
and  temporary.  The  sacerdotal  class  possessed 
no  immeasurable  superiority  of  knowledge  over 
the  laity  : what  the  priests  knew,  the  people 
might  know,  and  ought  to  know  from  the  priest. 
The  one  party  did  not  grasp  the  immortal  des- 
tinies of  tho  other.  The  priest  might  adjudge 
to  death,  but  not  to  perdition  ; and  to  leath 
only  in  cases  well  defined.  Further,  in  the  the- 
ology of  Moses  everything  was  marked  out,  cir- 
cumscribed, and  fixed  ; and  therefore  it  was  an 
unfit  material  of  spiritual  despotism.  Never 
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has  there  been  a religion,  aneient  or  modern, 
under  wliieli  a man  might  on  easier  terms  live 
piously  and  happily.  No  religion  lias  afforded 
so  few  excitements  to  vague  despondency.  We 
doubt  if  over  an  instance  of  religious  despair 
occurred  under  primitive  Judaism.  It  was  only 
when  he  entertained  the  horror-fraught  demo- 
nology of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  that  the  son  of 
Abraham  could  become  the  victim  of  moody  ter- 
rors. Judaism  then  was  not  the  system  on  which 
to  build  spiritual  despotism. 

Nor  did  the  national  temperament  favor  any 
such  usurpations.  In  reading  the  historical 
hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  commencing  with 
the  Book  of  Judges,  one  gathers  from  the  whole 
an  impression  of  a people  high  spirited  and  im- 
passioned yet  sedate  and  firm  ; dignified  in 
manners,  vigorous  in  action,  steady  in  purpose, 
rich  in  axiomatic  good  sense,  and  terse  in  ex- 
pression ; especially  warm  and  true  in  domestic 
sentiment,  and  keen  in  every  feeling  of  honor. 
They  took  to  themselves  a monarchical  govern- 
ment, but  their  usages  were  democratic  ; they 
bore  the  burden  of  kingly  rule  till  it  reached  a 
galling  weight,  and  then  the  cry  was  always, 
“ To  your  tents,  0 IsraeV’  The  ante -Babylon- 
ish Jews  were  not  the  plastic  stuff  au  ambitious 
hierarch  would  have  chosen  to  work  upon. 

Again,  the  priests  and  Invites  were  not  merely 
ministers  of  religion  and  teaeliersof  the  people. 
Upon  them  also,  or  upon  them  chiefly,  devolved 
the  administration  and  interpretation  of  civil 
and  criminal  law  and  the  business  of  courts  of 
justice.  The  priests,  too,  were  the  ouly  depos- 
itaries of  general  learning,  and  the  copiers  of 
books.  If  the  exercise  of  so  many  functions 
might  appear  to  place  vast  power  in  the  hands 
of  a single  order,  it  will  be  found  in  the  actual 
working  of  the  social  maehine  that  this  very 
multiplicity  of  labors,  and  this  intimate  blend- 
ing of  the  priests  with  the  people  in  all  the  oc- 
casions of  common  life,  operates  much  more  to 
break  down  and  moderate  than  to  build  up  and 
aggravate  ghostly  tyranny.  The  common  peo- 
ple have  never  been  so  thoroughly  enslaved  by 
any  priests  as  by  those  who  affected  an  utter 
ignorance  of  all  mundane  affairs,  and  who  spent 
or  professed  to  spend  their  da}~s  and  nights  in 
seraphic  abstraction. 

Another  circumstance  is  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  to  demand  explicit  mention  : we  mean 
that  counterpoise  of  Church  influence  which 
sprung  from  the  operation  of  the  prophetic 
fnuction.  It  is  the  exclusive  possession  and 
the  irresponsible  control  of  all  kinds  of  spiritual 
power  which  enables  a hierarchy  to  digest  its 
plans  of  encroachment,  and  to  achieve  gradual 


usurpations.  No  such  exclusive  domination 
was  permitted  to  the  Jewish  clergy.  An  unfail- 
ing succession  of  inspired  men,  sometimes 
members  of  the  Aaronic  house  but  more  often 
not,  stood  up  as  the  immediate  ministers  of  Je- 
hovah, dealing  rebuke,  with  high  intrepidity, 
on  all  sides  ; and  assailing  the  vices  or  the  re 
mixsness  as  well  of  the  priests  as  of  the  princes 
or  the  sovereign.  The  high-priest  could  never 
call  himself  the  vicar  of  Gor»,  or  the  ultimate 
authority  from  whose  decisions  there  could  be 
no  appeal.  Whatever  scheme  of  aggrandize- 
ment for  his  order  an  ambitions  hierarch  might 
meditate,  he  could  never  for  a moment  secure 
himself  against  the  thundering  reproof  of  some 
extra-sacerdotal  voice,  the  pealing  of  which 
must  have  shattered  his  devices.  This  coun- 
terpoise, or  rather  corrective,  forming  as  it  did 
a permanent  provision  in  the  Jewish  Church 
polity,  deserves  to  be  especially  noticed  in  its 
relatiou  to  the  hereditary  tenure  of  the  pontifi 
cal  dignity.  Into  what  condition,  short  of  an 
intolerable  spiritual  despotism,  could  auy  com- 
munity fall,  among  whom  there  existed  an  he- 
reditary pontificate  not  ('becked  in  some  very 
efficacious  manner?  Or  how*  much  power  would 
be  left  to  the  eivil  magistrate  who  should  sway 
his  sceptre  under  the  shade  of  an  inherited 
prelacy?  A pope,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
popes  and  the  progenitor  of  popes,  would  he  a 
despot  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  In 
this  sense  it  was  well  for  Europe  that  the  llom- 
ish  clergy  condemned  themselves  to  eelibaey. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  soon  after  the  pro- 
phetic function  failed  among  the  Jews,  the  pon 
tifical  dignity  ceased  to  descend  from  father  to 
son  ; or  even  to  be  held  for  life. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  take  account  of  that  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  that  reciprocal  corrective 
influence,  which  subsisted  between  the  priest- 
hood and  the  monarchy  in  the  Jewish  State  ; 
each  exerting  over  the  other  a conh'ol  bene- 
ficial to  each  and  to  the  community.  Beside 
their  proper  spiritual  authority  with  the  people, 
which  naturally  tempered  the  civil  and  military 
power,  the  priests  and  Levites  had  an  interest 
in  the  institutions  of  the  country  of  a definite 
sort,  which  compelled  them  to  resist  innovations 
and  encroachments,  whether  attempted  by  the 
people  or  the  monarch.  A privileged  order  ac- 
customed to  meet  in  convocation  becomes  inev 
itably,  whatever  its  particular  functions  may  be, 
the  guardian  of  the  State  and  the  vigilant  oh 
server  of  all  changes.  Several  actual  instances 
are  recorded,  and  others  no  doubt  occurred,  in 
which  the  constancy  and  patriotism  of  the 
priests  saved  the  State  and  barred  the  way  of  a 
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tyrant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sacerdotal 
order  itself  stood  in  awe  of  the  monarch  ; and 
on  many  remarkable  occasions  received  from 
his  hand  a vigorous  treatment,  necessary  and 
highly  beneficial.  The  lapse  of  time  never  fails 
to  break  down  the  purity  and  integrity  of  a sacer- 
dotal body.  Secular  motives  insensibly  sup- 
plant. high  principles  ; the  earthly  prevails  over 
the  heavenly  element.  Ilut  a hierarchy  never 
reforms  itself  no  corporation  regenerates  by 
spontaneous  energy  ; it  must  be  brought  back 
to  duty  and  virtue  by  a hand  from  without.  No 
provision  of  the  Mosaic  Law  had  authorized  this 


sort  of  reform  ; yet  it  had  become  the  salutary 
usage  ot  the  State  for  strong-minded  and  pious 
sovereigns  to  do  for  the  Church  what  the  Church 
will  not  do  for  herself,  and  what  the  people 
either  do  not  care  to  attempt  or  have  no  means 
of  effecting.  A main  characteristic  of  Jewish 
history  is  Church  Reform,  again  and  again 
brought  about  by  the  civil  power.  Except  for 
the  piety  and  zeal  of  several  kingly  reformers, 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  with  them  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  would  in 
an  early  age  have  utterly  disappeared.  Isaac 
Taylor . 


Section  131. 

THE  SACRIFICIAL  SYSTEM  : NECESSITY  AND  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT  OF  THE  SYS- 
TEM ; DEFINITION  OF  “ SACRIFICE  CLASSES  OF  SACRIFICES;  ORDER  AND 
SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ACTS  IN  THE  FLOOD  SACRIFICES.  THE  ALTAR  AN  ORACLE 
OF  GRACE,  AND  HENCE  THE  PLACE  OF  WORSHIP.  RELATION  OF  THE  LE- 
VITICAL  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  SACRIFICES  ; TO  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER. 


From  sacred  persons  we  come  next  to  sacred 
rites,  of  which  animal  sacrifice  is  the  first  and 
most  essential  element  of  worship.  B. Ani- 

mal sacrifice  was  the  peculiar  main  point  and 
essence  of  all  worship  both  in  the  Old  Covenant 
religion  and  in  all  heathen  services.  We  find 
that  sacrifice  was  brought  out  of  paradise  in  the 
family  of  Adam.  But  as  Israel  became  a people 
only  under  Moses,  the  whole  service  of  sacrifice 
did  not  receive  before  his  time  its  full  and  com 
pi  etc  form.  (jni. 

There  is  not  a single  word , recorded  or  re 
vealed,  about  the  origin  and  institution  of  sacrU 
tices.  We  see'  a most  solemn  and  important 
rite  of  Divine  worship  in  established  use.  with- 
out having  any  account  ot  its  introduction. 
The  idea  ol‘  taking  away  the  life  of  innocent 
creatures,  in  typical  atonement  for  man’s  sin, 
could  never  have  originated  in  the  mind  of 
man.  And  it  never  could  have  been  accepted 
of  ( rod,  or  continued  in  connection  with  the 
worship  offered  to  him,  if  it  had  been  a mere 
human  invention.  This  argument  is  conclusive. 
11  Xewtm}. The  institution  of  animal  sacri- 

fice had  continued  until  the  giving  of  the  Law, 
no  other  offering  but  that  of  an  animal  being 
recorded  in  Scripture  down  to  this  period,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Cain,  when  the  offering  was 
l ’-jreted.  But  when  we  come  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Law,  we  find  the  connection  between 
animal  sacrifice  and  atonement  nr  reconciliation 
with  God  clearly  and  distinctly  announced.  It 
is  here  declared  that  sacrifices  for  sin  should, 
on  conforming  to  certain  prescribed  modes  of 


offering,  be  accepted  as  the  means  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  penal  consequences  of  transgres- 
sion. Magee. 

Yecesslty  and  Spiritual  Import  of  the  Sacrificial 
Systeju. 

If  there  had  been  no  fall,  a ritual  of  worship 
would  have  been  unnecessary.  The  knowledge 
of  God  would  have  remained  unclouded.  The 
way  of  approaching  him  would  have  been  obvi- 
ous and  familiar.  Every  word  would  have  been 
a note  in  the  psalm  of  life,  every  deed  a step  in 
the  path  of  rectitude,  and  every  thought  a link 
in  the  never-ending  chain  of  truth  ; and  all  to- 
gether would  have  been  the  unbidden  presenta 
tion  of  a reverent  homage  to  the  Father  of  all. 
But  with  a fallen  being  all  is  changed.  Guilt  is 
upon  his  conscience,  and  doom  is  before  his 
eyes.  Of  the  mercy  of  God,  or  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  may  be  exercised,  he  can  form  no  an- 
ticipation. Only  a positive  revelation  from  God 
can  afford  any  ground  of  certainty  or  comfort 
on  these  points.  The  main  fact,  that  there  is 
mercy  with  God  for  the  returning  penitent,  had 
been  communicated  to  the  family  of  man  imme- 
diately after  the  fall.  And  some  hints  had  been 
given  of  the  mode  in  which  it  could  ftlone  bo 
conveyed.  But  now  that  a peculiar  people  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  Divine  favor,  and 
keep  up  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  mercy 
on  the  earth,  it  is  full  time  that  a more  com- 
plete and  definite  account  should  be  given  of 
the  way  in  which  the  returning  penitent  may 
draw  near  to  God  with  acceptance.  M 


KINDS  OF  SACRIFICES. 


The  whole  sacrificial  system  of  the  Hebrew  | 
Law  was  intended  tor  a people  already  brought 
into  covenant  with  the  living  God,  and  every 
sacrifice  was  assumed  to  have  a vital  connec- 
tion with  the  spirit  of  the  worshipper.  A He- 
brew sacrifice,  like  a Christian  sacrament,  pos  I 
sessed  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  as  well  us  1 
the  outward  and  visible  sign.  The  mere  empty 
form  was  as  alien  to  the  mind  of  an  enlight- 
ened Israelite  who  brought  his  gift  to  the  altar, 
as  it  is  to  the  well-instructed  Christian  who 
comes  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  This  fact  will 
be  found  not  obscurely  intimated  in  the  words 
of  the  Law  itself.  But  it  is  most  clearly  ex 
pressed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  later  ages,  when 
it  became  necessary  that  they  should  remind 
their  backsliding  countrymen  of  the  truth; 

Clark'. There  cannot  be  produced  out  of  the 

whole  Old  Testament  a single  passage  in  which 
the  notion  that  sacrifices  of  themselves,  apart 
from  the  state  of  mind  in  the  offerers,  are  well- 
pleasing to  God,  is  referred  to  except  for  the 
purpose  of  vigorously  opposing  it.  When,  for 
example,  in  Lev.  26  : 31,  it  is  said  in  reference 
to  the  ungodly,  “ I will  not  smell  tliu  savor  of 
your  sweet  odors  and  when,  in  Gen.  4 : 4,  5, 
we  find  that,  along  with  an  outward  similarity, 
the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel  met  with  such  a 
different  reception  from  God,  and  that  this  dif 
ferehce  is  represented  as  being  based  on  some 
thing  personal  to  the  individuals,  it  is  all  but  ex- 
pressly asserted  that  sacrifices  W'ere  regarded 
only  as  expressive  of  the  inner  sentiment.  That 
the  Law,  with  all  its  appearance  of  outward- 
ness, still  possessed  throughout  an  internal, 
spiritual  character,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  i 
that  the  two  internal  commands  of  love  to  God  ! 
and  one's  neighbor  are  in  the  Law  itself  repre- 
sented as  those  in  which  all  the  rest  lie  enclosed, 
the  fulfilment  of  which  carried  along  with  it 
the  fulfilment  of  all  individual  precepts,  and 
without  which  no  obedience  was  practicable. 
If  everything  in  the  Law  is  made  to  turn  upon 
love,  it  is  self-evident  that  a dead  bodily  service 
could  not  be  what  was  properly  required. 

llengs. To  what  extent  the  spiritual  import 

of  these  rites  was  actually  understood  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine ; but  that  something  vastly  more  impor- 
tant than  the  simple  act  of  slaying  and  offering 
the  animal  victim  was  required  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Law,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  obe- 
dience of  the  chosen  people  is  frequently  rep 
resented  as  faulty,  notwithstanding  their  scru- 
pulous observance  of  the  outward  rite.  Thus 
Isa.  1 : 11,  12,  “To  what  purpose  is  the  multi- 
tude of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ? saith  the 


3r>(j 

Tail’d  : 1 am  full  of  the  burnt -offerings  of  rums, 
and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts  ; and  I delight  not  in 
the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  lie 
goats.”  Bash. 

Definition  of  Sacrifice. 

According  to  the  usage  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  most  general  term  tor  sacrifice  is  fa,rban. 
This  word  was  employed  in  the  Law  to  describe 
the  genus  of  which  sacrifices  of  all  kinds  were 
species.  It  is  expressly  predicated  of  the  hurnt- 
1 offering,  the  peace-offering,  the  thank-offering 
! and  the  votive-offering,  the  sin-offering,  the 
trespass-offering,  the  passover,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Nazarite  on  the  expiry  or  breach  of  his  vow, 
the  whole  range  of  natioual  sacrifices,  the  first- 
fruits,  and  even  offerings  made  to  Jehovah  of 
the  spoils  of  battle.  Korban  is  manifestly  the 
1 generic  Hebrew  term,  equivalent  to  our  English 
term  sacrifice.  This  Hebrew  word  is  expressly 
j used  and  translated  by  an  unequivocal  Greek 
word  in  Mark  7:11.  “ Korban — that  is  to  say. 

a gift .”  Korban , the  equivalent  of  the  English 
word  sacrifice,  in  general,  is  a gift  to  God.  A 
sacrifice  in  the  Levitical  sense  was  a gift,  or 
offering,  or  presentation  made  to  Jehovah. 

Classes  (or  Kinds)  of  Sacrifices. 

Defining  sacrifice,  in  accordance  with  both 
usage  and  etymology,  as  a gift,  a presentation 
to  God,  a surrender  to  God  of  what  has  cost  the 
offerer  something,  and  remembering  that  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  at  least  these  sacrifices 
were  associated  with  the  holy  places  — the  sev- 
eral ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in  reference 
thereto  w’ill  arrange  themselves  under  the  fol- 
lowing classes.  There  were  the  national  sacri 
tiees,  or  those  presented  in  the  name  of  the  en 
tire  Jewish  people  by  their  representatives. 
There  were  the  official  sacrifices,  or  the  specific 
acts  of  worship  by  presentation  prescribed  for 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  orders.  And 
there  were  the  personal  sacrifices,  which  were 
made  by  individuals. 

1.  The  National  offerings  consist ed  of  the 
! serial  offerings,  or  those  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  sacrifices  ordered  to  be  presented  in 
| the  nation’s  behalf  ; the  festal  offerings,  or  the 
ceremonial  appropriate  to  the  several  excep- 
tional days  of  sacrificial  observance  ; and  some 
extraordinary  offerings  instituted  in  response  to 
a widely  felt  need  for  worship  or  humiliation  at 
extraordinary  seasons  ; as  at  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  consecration  of  Aaron,  etc.  The 
serial  offerings  : Every  day , morning  and  even- 
ing, the  priests  were  bidden  to  present,  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation,  the  burnt  offering  of 
| a lamb  of  a year  old,  with  its  appropriate  meal- 
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offering  and  cl  rink' offering.  The  presentation 
was  made  aeeording  to  the  customary  ritual  for 
burnt-offering.  From  the  regularity  of  its  suc- 
cession this  daily  burnt-offering  is  also  called 
the  “ continual  ” or  “ continuous"  burnt-offer- 
ing. Every  Sabbath  the  daily  burnt  offering  was 
doubled  night  and  morning.  On  the  first  day 
of  every  month,  or  on  the  new  moon  as  it  was 
called,  two  young  bullocks,  a ram,  and  seven 
lambs,  with  tho  prescribed  meal  and  drink  offer- 
ings, were  ordered  to  be  offered,  in  addition  to 
the  continuous  burnt, -offering  ; a kid  was  also 
to  be  killed  for  a sin-offering.  Die  festal  offer  - 
lays:  Following  the  order  of  the  Levitical  cal- 
endar, the  several  festal  or  solemn  seasons  were 
Passover,  the  Paschal  Feast,  and  Pentecost,  and 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  followed  by  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles. 

2.  The  official  sacrifices.  There  were  sacri- 
ficial rites  administered  by  the  priests  and  rulers 
purely  as  officials. 

3.  The  personal  offerings.  These  are  divis- 
ible into  the  blood  and  the  bloodless  sacrifices, 
the  former  including  the  burnt-offerings,  the 
peace-offerings,  the  sin  and  the  trespass-offer- 
ings ; and  the  latter  including  tho  meal-offer- 
ings, the  libations,  the  offerings  of  oil  and  in 
cense,  and  a variety  of  oblations,  such  as  the 
redemption  moneys  for  every  Israelite,  the 
tithes,  the  firstlings,  and  the  vows.  The  blood- 
less offerings  always  consisted  of  the  products 
of  labor,  and  were  presentations  simply  ; they 
were  gifts  made  to  Jehovah  upon  approach  to 
him  in  worship  ; they  were  this  and  nothing 
more.  The  blond  sacrifices  were  this  and  some- 
thing more  ; they  were  both  presentations  and  in- 
struments of  atonement ; in  addition  to  being  the 
gifts  of  the  offerer  to  Jehovah,  they  possessed 
the  all  important  blood  which  testified  to  the 
substituted  life.  Cave. 

The  significant  rites  of  tho  Mosaic  Law  may 
be  reduced  to  two  great  classes— offerings  and 
purifications.  Of  these  the  former  is  more  im- 
portant, the  other  being  really  supplementary 
to  it  and  dependent  on  it.  The  offerings  them- 
selves may  again  be  divided  into  animal  and 
vegetable,  or,  as  some  prefer  tn  call  them, 
bloody  and  bloodless.  The  latter  had  no  sub- 
stantive or  separate  value,  but  were  primarily 
used  as  appendages  to  the  other.  The  elements 
or  materials  of  the  sacrifices  were  essentially 
the  same  in  every  case.  It  was  their  different 
combinations  aud  the  different  occasions  upon 
whieh  they  were  presented  that  afforded  the 
ground  of  their  classification,  under  the  names 
of  the  burnt-offering,  tho  sin  offering,  the  tres- 
pass-offering, and  the  peace-  (or  requital)  offer  - 


' ing,  with  its  subdivisions,  thanksgiving,  vow, 

I and  free-will  offerings.  In  all  these  the  ma- 
terial of  the  animal  sacrifice  consisted  of  the 
larger  and  smaller  cattle,  the  latter  including 
j sheep  and  goats,  with  a substitution,  in  the 
i ease  of  poverty,  of  doves  or  pigeons  for  the 
more  costly  victims  otherwise  required.  The 
materials  of  the  vegetable-offering  were  the 
three  great  staples  of  subsistence — corn,  wine, 
and  oil.  To  both  may  be  added,  as  subsidiary 
j substances,  frankincense  and  salt,  whieh  last 
was  an  indispensable  addition  to  all  animal  ob- 
lations, while  honey  and  leaven  were  expressly 
excluded.  J.  A.  A. 

Order  and  Significance  of  the  Acts  Connected  with 
the  Blood  Sacrifices . 

, These  acts  consisted  in  tho  presentation,  the 
i imposition  of  the  hand,  the  act  of  slaughter,  the 
i sprinkling  of  the  blood,  and  sometimes  the 
heaving  and  waving  of  the  offering.  No  pre- 
: scribed  act  was  meaningless,  and  each  had  its 
own  message  to  convey.  The  first  stage  in  every 
act  of  sacrifice  was  the  deliberate  presentation  of 
the  offerer  and  his  gift  at  the  appropriate  altar. 
The  offerer  presented  himself  and  his  offering 
solemnly  before  the  priest.  The  presentation 
was  itself  a thoughtful  religious  act.  To  eome 
j to  the  altar  was  to  eome  to  the  Lord  ; to  qorne 
with  a willing  and  obedient  mind,  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  the  Law,  was  to  ask  for  a share 
in  the  promises  thereto  attaelied. 

Next  came  the  imposition  if  the  hand . The 
victim  having  been  solemnly  presented,  the 
offerer  forcibly  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head  ; his 
hand,  whoever  he  might  be,  priest  or  layman, 
king  or  elder.  This  act  was  a dedication  of  the 
victim  to  the  purpose  for  whieh  it  was  brought. 

Cave. It  is  impossible  to  separate  in  any 

I ease  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
victim  from  the  expression  and  transference  of 
guilt.  The  specific  service  the  blood  had  to 
render  in  all  the  sacrifices  was  to  be  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sinner's  guilt  upon  the  altar  ; and 
the  imposition  of  the  offerer’s  hands  was  the 
expression  of  his  desire,  through  the  offering, 
to  find  deliverance  from  his  burden  of  iniquity, 
and  acceptance  with  God.  AVo  learn  from  Jew- 
ish sources  that  tho  imposition  of  hands  was 
always  accompanied  with  confession  of  sin. 
And  in  the  only  explanation  which  Moses  him- 
self has  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  rite — as 
connected  with  the  services  of  the  day  of  atone- 
ment— it  is  represented  as  being  accompanied 
not  only  with  confession  of  sin,  but  also  with 
the  transference  of  its  guilt  to  the  body  of  the 
victim  : f*  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon 
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the  heart  of  the  live  goat,  ami  confess  over  him 
all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting 
them  upon,  the  head  of  the  goat."  1\  l'\ 

Then  followed  the  art  of  slaughter.  This  was  al- 
ways performed  by  the  offerer  (possibly  assisted 
or  guided  by  the  Levites),  and  hence  its  signifi- 
cance. In  offering  an  animal,  he  was  bringing 
before  God  an  atonement  as  well  as  a presenta- 
tion. Hut  atonement  was  by  the  blood,  not  by 
the  living  animal.  In  the  act  of  slaughter  by 
his  own  hand,  the  offerer  obediently  brought  be- 
fore God  the  blood  of  atonement.  There  the 
duties  of  the  offerer  ended.  A priest  then  col- 
lected the,  blood  of  the  animal  in  a basin,  and 
applied  it  to  the  altar  wholly  or  partially  ; after- 
ward he  flayed,  dismembered,  cleansed,  and 
burned  the  carcase  wholly  or  partially. 

The  sprinkling  of  the  blood , varied  with 
the  sacrifice,  was  always  a bringing  of  blood 
in  contact  with  the  altar,  and  thus  before  Je- 
hovah. The  significance  of  this  proceeding 
is  given  in  the  passage  so  often  quoted  (Lev. 
17  : 11),  concerning  which  interpreters  are 
agreed  that  it  defines  the  use  of  blood  in 
the  Law.  “ For  the  soul  of  the  flesh  is  in 
the  blood  : and  I (the  Lord)  have  given  it 
you  upon  the  altar  to  be  an  atonement  for 
your  souls.”  In  other  words,  the  blood  of 
the  animal  legally  presented  has  been  ap 
pointed  by  God  as  a means  of  atonement  tor 
human  life  because  that  blood  is  really  the  life 
of  the  animal  sacrificed,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
blood  or  life  of  an  animal  has  been  graciously 
accepted  by  Jehovah  as  a valid  substitute  for 
the  life  or  blood  of  the  sinful  offerer.  As  Kalmis 
puts  it,  blood  is  life  in  compendia.  By  the  blood 
manipulation  one  part  of  tbe  twofold  aim  of 
animal  sacrifice  was  completed,  and  a legal  atone- 
ment was  made  for  human  sin.  litre. The 

cardinal  act  of  sacrifice  was  not  that  of  slaying  the 
animal,  nor  even  that  of  burning  on  thealtar  but 
the  offering  of  the  blood,  the  vaiious  modes  of 
doing  which  were  not  necessarily  significant,  but 
all  alike  expressive  of  the  forfeiture  of  life.  The 
doetrine  taught  therefore  by  this  class  of  sacri 
fieial  rites  was  the  necessity  of  expiation  by  tbe 
offering  of  life,  and  more  specifically  still,  by  the 
offering  of  life  tor  life.  The  solemn  rite  of  im- 
position could  mean  nothing,  if  it  did  not  mean 
the  transfer  of  the  offerer's  guilt  to  a substituted 
victim.  The  sacrifices,  then,  continually  kept 
before  the  minds  of  the  people  the  necessity  of 
expiation,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be 
wrought  by  the  sacrifice  of  life  for  life.  But  they 
did  not  necessarily,  and  by  a natural  association, 
suggest  to  all  who  saw  them  who  or  what  was  the 


’ true  victim  thus  prefigured.  This  was  a New 
Testament  doctrine,  and  so  far  as  it  was  inti 
i mated  at  all,  it  was  by  special  types  the  exist- 
I ence  and  meaning  of  which  must  bo  determined 
by  New  Testament  authority.  J.  A.  A. 

The  significance  of  the  combustion  ujion  the  altar . 
In  the  blood  manipulation  the  atoning  aspect 
of  animal  sacrifices  was  complete  ; tlie  two  re- 
maining rites  were  connected  with  the  offerings 
as  gifts  to  God.  There  was  in  every  case  a 
burning  of  the  carcase,  wholly  or  in  part  ; this 
was  the  first  of  the  remaining  acts.  The  sym- 
; bolism  of  tjiis  combustion  is  manifest.  It  was 
a sending  of  the  gift  to  God.  After  arranging 
the  divided  or  the  selected  portions  of  the  car- 
case in  the  heaven-born  tire,  they  were  burned  — 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  etherealized,  and  they 
rose  to  heaven  as  “ a sweet  savor.”  The  rite 
bore  a similar  interpretation  when  it  had  refer - 
i ence  to  any  of  the  bloodless  offerings.  To  burn 
was  to  effectually  present. 

Waring  awl  hearing.  Sometimes  a peculiar 
; swinging  of  the  offering  was  appended  to  the 
| other  acts  of  presentation,  called  ” heaving"  and 
“ leaving.  ” This  detail  was  enjoined  in  the 
consecration  of  the  Levites  and  priests,  in  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite,  ill  the  offering  of  jealousy, 
in  the  cleansing  of  the  leprous,  in  the  thank- 
! offerings  and  the  tithes.  This  significant  act  of 
the  ofliciator would  seem  to  be  a more  emphatic 
presentation.  The  swinging  forward  was  mani- 
festly a symbolic  presentation  to  God,  a decla- 
' ration  by  outward  sign  that  the  object  waved  be- 
longed to  him  ; the  movement  backward  was  as 
manifestly  a declaration  that  the  Almighty  re- 
turned as  a gift  to  his  priest  what  actually  be- 
longed to  himself.  The  heaving  was  very  sim- 
j ilar,  taking  place  upward  and  downward,  as 
if  toward  the  Divine  dwelling-place  in  the 
' heavens. 

The  last  feature  of  the  general  ritual  is  that 
' of  the  concluding  meal,  by  the  priesthood  in  tbe 
more  eommon  cases,  or  by  the  offerers,  as  in 
the  peace-offerings.  The  restoration  of  pari  of 
the  gift  to  priest  or  people  was  the  Divine  pro- 
vision in  mercy  for  human  rejoicing  in  the  act 
j of  worship.  This  feast  was  a call  to  fellowship 
and  friendship.  It  is  Jehovah  taking  the  sin- 
ner to  11  is  house,  preparing  him  a feast  and 
eating  with  him  at  his  table.  As  has  well  been 
i said  : “ As  the  sprinkling  blood  betokened  jnsti- 
' ficatiun,  and  combustion  sanctification,  so  the 
sacrificial  meal  told  its  tale  of  the  nnio  mystical' 

Care. This  feasting  upon  the  flesh  of  the 

slain  animal  is  in  germ  what  the  Gospel  gives 
us  in  full  development— viz.,  that  the  same 
Lamb  of  Calvary  wbo  “ washed  us  from  our 
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sins  m his  own  blood  ” “ gave  ns  his  flesh  to 
e;it  ” as  ” the  bread  of  life.”  The  memorial 
supper  carries  in  it  the  same  double  symbol  — 
hlood  and  hivad  the  blood  looking  toward  par 
don  ; the  bread  toward  sustenance  for  the  sjur 
itual  life.  So  the  pious  Israelite  might  on  the 
one  hand  see  the  blood  of  his  sacrifice  gurgling 
forth,  caught,  sprinkled  toward  the  mercy  seat 
and  upon  his  own  person  ; and  on  tho  other 
hand,  might  take  of  the  flesh  of  his  slain  lamb 
and  sit  down,  not  merely  in  peace  but  in  joyful 
thanksgiving  that  death  brings  life  that  sacri- 
ficial hlood  brings  after  it  tho  new  life  of  the 
redeemed,  restored  sinner,  and  sustenance 
therefor  from  the  very  animal  whose  body  and 
blood  became  symbols  of  his  pardon.  H.  C. 

The  Altar  an  Oracle  of  Grace,  and  There- 
fore the  Place  of  ‘Worship. 

Had  sacrifice  not  been  essentially  of  God  ; 
had  it  not  required  the  humble  and  child  like 
heart  of  faith  to  present  it  aright  ; had  it  not 
carried  along  with  it,  when  so  presented,  the 
blessing  of  forgiveness  and  grace  from  heaven, 
we  cannot  understand  how  such  singular  im- 
portance should  have  been  attached  to  it.  Like 
the  sacrifico  of  Christ  now,  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  then  been  the  great  touchstone 
of  an  accepted  and  blessed,  or  a guilty  and  re- 
jected condition  ; not  one  of  many,  as  it  would 
have  been  if  devised  by  man,  but  standing 
comparatively  alone  as  an  all  important  ordi- 
nance of  God.  P.  F 

Through  all  the  details  of  Leviticus  there  runs 
the  emphasis  that  everything  is  bv  God’s  order- 
ing, as  if  he  had  done  it  himself.  This  book 
becomes  an  illuminated  missal  on  the  freeness 
and  amplitude  of  God’s  grace.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  will-worship.  Everything  is  done  ac- 
cording to  the  Divine  pattern.  The  entire  rit- 
ual was  a Divine  parable.  The  blood  was  not 
given  by  man  to  God,  but  by  God  to  man  ; and 
in  this  Divine  gift  upon  the  altar  depended  its 
prophetic  and  ritual  atoning  efficacy.  And 
reading  the  parable  in  this  way,  a new  and  celes- 
tial radiance  invests  the  cross,  the  one  altar  that 
shall  never  crumble.  It  is  not  the  symbol  of 
wrath  appeased,  but  of  love  triumphant,  It  is 
the  journey  ended,  by  which  God  has  come  to 
man,  * * It  is  finished. " The  debt  paid,  but  by 
him  to  whom  we  owed  it.  The  tyrant  over- 
thrown, but  by  God’s  hand,  hiding  behind  the 
pierced  palms.  The  penalty  endured,  but  by 
him  who  pronounced  it.  The  Law  vindicated, 
but  by  him  whose  bosom  is  its  eternal  source 
and  seat.  Salvation  by  sacrifice,  and  sacrifice 
so  great  and  painful  that  it  awes  the  angels  ; 


but  sacrifice  as  representing  what  God  endures 
for  those  whom  his  love  would  save  ! 

Of  course,  where  God  meets  man  there  man 
should  hasten  to  meet  his  God.  If  the  altar  is 
ail  oracle  of  grace  it  will  also  be  the  place  of 
worship.  But  it  is  the  place  of  true  worship 
only  because  it  is  vocal  with  God’s  compassion- 
ate thought.  God  and  man  meet  at  the  altar  ; 
but  the  sacrifice  does  not  represent  man's  pait 
in  the  great  dialogue.  . . . What  gives  to  the 
atonement  ils  value  ? Ts  it  the  offering  of  man 
or  of  God  ? If  of  man,  paying  a debt,  or  dis- 
charging a legal  liability,  what  need  of  an  in- 
carnation ? However  intimate  the  union  be- 
tween the  Divine  and  the  Unman  in  the  person 
of  our  Lord,  it  must  be  the  Eternal  Son  of  God 
by  whom  properly  the  atonement  was  made.  It 
was  made  in  human  nature,  but  not  by  human 
nature.  It  was  human  in  the  field  of  its  trans- 
action ; it  was  Divine  in  its  origin,  essence,  and 
import.  It  was  human  in  its  form,  Divine  in 
its  substance.  It  was  human  in  its  utterance, 
Divine  in  its  logic.  The  cross,  like  the  altar 
which  it  forever  displaced,  is  an  oracle  of  Di- 
vine grace,  showing  at  what  cost  God  secures 
the  eternal  redemption  of  man  from  sin.  The 
descriptive  history  of  redemption,  the  picture 
of  the  cross,  remains  unaltered.  The  suffering 
and  shame,  the  agony  and  abandonment  and 
death  of  our  Lord,  are  not  toned  down,  nor  ex- 
plained away.  But  we  read  the  story  from  the 
angle  of  God’s  thought,  and  that  makes  it  lu- 
minous. Long  enough  have  we  studied  the  cross 
from  the  human  angle,  as  if  its  main  signifi- 
cance lay  in  the  offering  which  man’s  represent- 
ative makes  to  God,  as  if  its  design  was  to  make 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  compatible  with  the  claims 
of  justice  ; let  us  take  the  one  bold  leap,  and 
read  it  with  the  eyes  of  God,  whose  love  is  from 
everlasting,  anil  interpret  it  as  one  great  offer 
ing  which  he  freely  makes  in  Christ  foi  the  re- 
demption of  all  who  repent  and  believe  ! Its 
mighty  secret  is  not  in  the  energy  which  it  im- 
parts to  man’s  prayer  and  plea  for  pardon,  but 
in  the  solemn  oath  which  it  affixes  to  the  free 
proclamation  of  mercy  as  witnessed  in  the  re- 
demption accomplished  in  human  nature  by 
the  obedience,  suffering,  death,  resurrection, 
and  eternal  ascension  into  glory,  of  the  Eternal 
Word  who  became  flesh.  JU kraals. 

Satisfaction  is  made  to  absolute  justice,  to  the 
truth  of  God  ; and  it  is  made  not  only  by  the 
sufferings,  but  by  the  perfect  life  of  Jesus,  us 
the  perfect  man,  in  obedience  to  the  Law.  Jus 
tiee — not  retaliation — demands  that  what  a man 
sows,  that  shall  he  reap.  Man  sows  sin,  and 
reaps  the  necessary  results — death,  the  forfeit* 
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ure  of  Gods  presence.  The  picture  of  atone-  I 
ment  in  the  Olil  Testament  is  that  of  a covering  i 
of  sins,  and  in  the  New  Testament  is  reconcilia- 
tion of  man  to  God.  In  the  English  version  of 
the  New  Testament  the  word  “atonement”! 
occurs  once,  and  translates  the  word  which  is 
elsewhere  translated  ” reconciliation”  (hthtl- 
The  satisfaction  on  which  this  covering 
of  sins  and  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  is  based 
embraces  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion, and  mediation  of  the  Saviour  God-Man. 
The  object  in  view  of  the  life,  death,  and  resur 
rection  of  Jesus  was  not  one,  but  manifold.  It 
was  to  manifest  God  (Cl  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  ")  ; to  reconcile  man’s  heart  (“  You,  that 
were  sometimes  alienated  and  enemies  in  your 
mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  recon- 
ciled in  the  body  of  his  tlesh  through  death,  to 
present  yon  holy  and  unblamable  and  unre 
provable  in  his  sight”)  ; to  show  man  that  he 
has  a Mediator  (“the  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus”) ; to  prove 
his  love  (”  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends”)  ; 
to  enter  death  that  he  might  show  man  that  tie 
is  the  victor  over  it,  as  the  first-fruits  from  the 
dead  (“If  Christ  be  not  raised,  then  is  our  hope 
in  vain”);  to  read  a lesson  to  other  spheres 
(*'  To  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principali 
ties  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be 
known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
Ged,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he 
purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ”).  In  all 
this  he  stood  in  man’s  place  to  suffer  ; the 
“ chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ; and 
with  his  stripes  we  are  healed  ” he  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  being  made  a 
curse  for  ns.”  His  merits  were  so  perfect  that 
they  outweighed  all  man’s  demerits,  so  that  for 
his  sake  man  can  be  justified  and  accepted  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  of  grace.  But  to  intro- 
duce the  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  or  retaliation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, as  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  sinner, 
and  demanding  the  sufferings  of  Christ  from 
any  principle  analogous  to  the  human  principle 
of  retaliation,  is  one  of  the  greatest  insults  ever 
offered  to  the  Christian  religion,  which  declares 
that  the  whole  motive  power  toward  salvation 
was  love.  “ God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life.”  It.  Collins. 

Relation  of  the  Levitical  to  the  Christian 
Sacrifices. 

Judging  solely  by  the  facts  presented  by  the 


sacrificial  conceptions  of  the  two  dispensations, 
they  are  manifestly  connected,  anti  that  us  the 
higher  and  the  lower  in  a prearranged  system 
of  development.  There  is  in  Christianity  an 
evident  growth  in  reasonableness  and  freedom. 
Tn  Christianity  the  fetters  of  Judaism  are  snap 
ped,  and  its  unintelligible  features  are  explained. 
As  Augustine  said,  “In  the  epoch  of  the  Old 
Covenant  the  New  lay  latent,  as  a fruit  does  in 
a root,”  or,  in  the  language  of  more  modern 
times,  we  may  say,  the  New  Testament  sacrifices 
are  antitypes  of  those  of  the  Old.  In  a word, 
judged  by  the  definition  of  final  cause,  Christi- 
anity is  the  final  cause  of  Judaism.  Cave. 

The  Mosaic  ritual  had  at  once  a shell,  and  a 
kernel— its  shell,  the  outward  rites  and  observ- 
ances it  enjoined  ; its  kernel,  the  spiritual  rela- 
tions which  these  indicated,  and  the  spiritual 
truths  which  they  embodied  and  expressed. 
Substantially  these  truths  and  relations  were, 

, and  must  have  been,  the  same  for  the  Old  that 
they  are  for  the  New  Testament  worshippers, 
having  in  each  the  same  wants  and  necessities 
to  meet,  and  the  same  God  condescending  to 
meet  them.  In  that  fundamental  agreement  we 
are  to  find  the  bond  of  union  between  the  sym- 
bolical institutions  of  Judaism  and  the  perma 
nent  realities  of  Messiah’s  kingdom.  One  truth 
in  both— but  that  truth  existing  first  in  a lower, 
then  in  a higher  stage  of  development.  That 
the  rite  of  expiatory  sacrifice  was  typically  or 
prophetically  symbolical  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
is  testified  with  much  plainness  and  frequency 
in  New  Testament  Scripture.  Yet,  indepen- 
dently of  this  connection  with  Christ  s death,  it 
had  a meaning  of  its  own,  which  it  was  possible 
for  the  ancient  worshipper  to  understand,  and, 
so  understanding,  to  present  through  it  an  ac- 
ceptable service  to  God,  whether  he  might  per- 
ceive or  not  the  further  respect  it  bore  to  a 
dying  Saviour.  It  was  in  its  own  nature  a sym- 
bolical transaction,  embodying  a threefold  idea  : 
first,  that  the  worshipper,  having  been  guilty 
of  sin,  had  forfeited  his  life  to  God  ; then,  that 
the  life  so  forfeited  must  be  surrendered  to  Di- 
vine justice  ; and  finally  that  being  surrendered 
in  the  way  appointed,  it  was  given  back  to  him 
again  by  God,  or  he  became  re-established  as  a 
justified  person  in  the  Divine  favor  ami  fellow- 
ship. The  complex,  capital  idea  which  the  trails 
action  so  impressively  symbolized,  finds  its  only 
true  realization  in  the  work  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ.  For  in  him  alone  was  there  a real  trans- 
ference of  man’s  guilt  to  one  able  and  willing 
to  bear  it  ; in  his  death  alone,  the  surrender  of 
a life  to  God,  such  as  could  fitly  stand  in  the 
room  of  that  forfeited  by  the  sinner  ; and  in 
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faith  alone  on  that  death,  a full  and  conscious 
appropriation  of  the  life  of  peace  and  blessing 
obtained  by  him  for  the  justified.  So  that  here 
only  it  is  we  perceive  the  idea  of  a true,  suffi- 
cient, and  perfect  sacrifice  converted  into  a liv- 
ing reality — such  as  the  holy  eye  of  God,  and 
the  troubled  conscience  of  man,  can  alike  repose 
in  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  And  while 
there  appear  precisely  the  same  elements  of 
truth  in  the  ever-recurring  sacrifices  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  the  one  perfect  sacrifice  of 
the  New,  it  is  seen,  at  the  same  time,  that  what 
the  one  symbolically  represented,  the  other  act- 
ually possessed  ; what  the  one  could  only  ex- 
hibit as  a kind  of  acted  lesson  for  the  present 
relief  of  guilty  conscience.s,  the  other  makes 
known  to  us,  as  a work  finally  and  forever  ac- 
complished  for  all  who  believe  in  the  propitia- 
tion of  the  cross.  P.  F. 

That  these  sacrifices  were  “ shadows  of  good 
things  to  come,”  pointing  more  or  less  distinctly 
to  “ the  body  which  is  of  Christ,*  ’ the  whole 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrew's  is  a continued  proof. 
The  imposition  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
victim,  the  shedding  of  its  blood,  and  the  con 
sumption  of  its  members  upon  the  altar,  were 
prefigurntive  acts  setting  forth  by  a kind  of 
dramatic  representation  the  future  offering  of 
the  “ Lamb  of  God  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.”  The  requisite  qualities  of  these 
sacrificial  victims  were  emblematic  of  Christ's 
immaculate  character,  and  the  law  of  their  ob- 
lation w'as  a practical  hieroglyphic  of  the  great 
Gospel  truth  of  the  atonement.  So  also  were 
the  outward  washings  and  purifications  enjoined 
by  the  Mosaic  Law  designed  to  intimate  the 
necessity  of  inward  purity.  If  these  institu- 
tions be  severed  from  their  New  Testament  re- 
lations, we  have  no  key  to  unlock  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  whole  rit- 
ual contained  in  it  dwindles  down  to  a burden- 
some  round  of  unmeaning  ceremonies,  But 
when  regarded  in  the  light  now  suggested,  the 
whole  service,  like  the  veil  on  the  face  of  Moses, 
conceals  a spiritual  radiance  under  an  outward 
covering,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  various  ap- 
pointments appears  at  once  worthy  of  its  Divine 

Author.  Hush. Scarcely  a page  of  the  New 

Testament  dealing  with  events  coining  after  the 
crucifixion  fails  to  set  them  forth  in  their  sac- 
rificial character  and  under  an  array  of  sacer- 
dotal symbols.  The  apostles  preached  it,  wrote 
it,  reasoned  it,  exulted  in  it,  put  it  into  their 
ascriptions  and  thanksgivings.  It  was  the  fire 
and  ecstasy  of  their  npostleship.  Every  place 
and  utensil  of  the  old  altar  service  came  in  to 
help  the  redemptive  impression.  All  that  long, 


wonderful,  providential  Hebrew  economy  had 
prepared  the  moulds  of  thought  and  images  of 
speech  which  are  now  taken  up,  spiritualized, 
and  tilled  out.  And  the  last  voices  we  hear,  as 
the  sublime  story  of  ltevelation  ends,  and  the 
apocalyptic  visions  of  ages  sweep  away  before 
ns,  are  the  voices  of  the  mighty  multitude,  say- 
ing, “ Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing.” 
F.  D.  II. 

As  bearing  upon  the  fact  and  the  nature  of 
the  atonement,  this  bloody  ritual  has  a most 
vital  and  impressive  significance.  No  questions 
of  deeper  and  more  vital  import  can  ever  arise 
than  such  as  these  : Was  the  death  of  Christ  ex- 
piatory ? Was  his  blood  shed  for  the  sins  of 
lneu  ? Did  he  lay  down  his  life,  an  innocent 
victim,  that  the  guilty  sinners  who  place  their 
bauds  upon  his  sacred  head  and  there  confess 
their  sms  may  live  and  never  die?  In  a word, 
was  his  death  foreshadowed  and  its  true  signifi- 
cance pre  intimated  by  the  bloody  offerings  en- 
joined in  this  Hebrew  system  ? 

Argumentatively,  it  would  seem  that  these 
great  questions  are  decided  forever  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  : (1)  If  the  bloody  sacri- 
fices of  this  ancient  system  do  not  set  forth  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ,  they  mean  nothing  ; 
this,  or  nothing  at  all.  (2)  The  writer  to  the 
Hebrew  Christians  testifies  that  they  mean 
this.  To  give  the  proof  of  this  statement  in 
lull  would  repeat  entire  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  chapters  of  this  epistle.  (3) 
All  the  New  Testament  writers  were  Jews  ; men 
of  Jewish  education,  men  of  life-long  training 
in  religions  ideas  based  on  this  Hebrew  sacri- 
ficial system.  They  never  speak  of  the  purpose 
or  results  of  Christ’s  death  save  in  terms  and 
phrases  taken  from  this  system  given  through 
Moses.  Jesus  never  speaks  of  his  own  death 
save  in  these  same  words  and  phrases.  When 
he  speaks  of  ” giving  his  life  a ransom  for 
many”  (Matt.  20  ; 28)  ; when  he  said,  “ This  is 
my  blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  when  his 
great  forerunner  speaks  of  him  as  **  the  Lamb 
of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world 
or  Peter  as  ” bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree  or  Paul  as  being  ” made  a sin- 
offering  for  us  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  him,”  it  is  simply  impos- 
sible to  disprove  the  reference  of  these  terms 
and  phrases  to  the  Mosaic  system — impossible 
to  give  them  any  other  sense  than  that  which  is 
illustrated  in  the  bloody  death  of  the  sin-offer- 
ings and  burnt-offerings  of  that  ancient  law. 
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Thus  with  bands  which  no  sophistry  can  sever,  I 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  are  hound  to- 
gether, and  the  atonement  prefigured  in  the 
former  is  embodied  and  made  perfect  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  almost  ceaseless  blood-sheddings  and 
blood -sprinklings  of  the  former  culminate  in 
the  latter  in  the  one  great  scene  of  death-agony 
and  blood  on  Calvary.  The  grand  idea  of  expi- 
atory suffering— of  the  vicarious  death  of  the 
innocent  in  place  of  the  guilty,  which  ages  of 
ceremonial  sacrifice  had  been  setting  forth  and 
working  into  the  minds  of  all  reverent  worship- 
pers, had  prepared  the  way  for  Christ’s  disciples 
to  understand  the  mystery  of  his  bloody  death 
and  to  teach  the  Christian  world  in  the  writings  | 
of  the  New  Testament  how  the  blood  of  Jesus 
“ takes  away  sin."  H.  C. 

The  System  of  Sacrifice  the  Anahyue  to  the  Lord's 
Slipper. 

The  world -sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a self- 
sacrifice  of  the  highest  conceivable  import. 
And  that  one  sacrifice,  coupled  with  the  life, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  in  all  its  bearings  the  most  significant  event 
that  ever  happened  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Should  not,  then,  the  world  of  all  time 
be  educated  for  that  one  great  central  “mystery 
of  godliness,”  the  reconciliation  of  the  world 
by  ‘ God  manifest  in  the  flesh,”  the  outward 
circumstance  of  which  was  the  life-shedding  of 
Jesus  on  Calvary?  But  how  was  the  world  to 
be  educated  in  prospect  of  that  sacrifice?  The 
great  central  fact  to  be  taught  was— the  shed- 
ding of  a life  the  salvation  and  life  of  the  world.  1 
We  are  taught  now  to  look  upon  that  sacrifice 
at  a meal,  because  the  atoning  power  must  al- 
ways be  connected  with  the  life-giving  power. 
The  eating  of  bread  and  the  drinking  of  wine 
are  signs  distinct  enough  to  keep  the  world  in 
memory  of  the  faet  and  character  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  the  Life  of  the  world.  The  Lord’s 
Supper  is,  moreover,  a bridge  of  history,  taking 
us  back  by  unerring  steps  to  the  hour  of  its  in-  1 
stitution,  and  the  hour  of  Christ’s  agony.  We 
find  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  the  great 
analogue  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  system  of 
sacrifice.  Then  also  the  symbol  was  connected 
with  a meal  ; or  had  in  every  case  at  least  some 
reference  to  food.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
whole  burnt-offering,  either  the  priests  and  the 
offerers  of  the  sacrifice,  or  the  priests  alone, 
solemnly  ate  the  offering,  and  that  for  the  most 
part,  in  “ the  holy  place.”  Nor  was  the  animal 
sacrifice  the  only  sacrifice:  the  “meal-offer-: 
ing”  (minchah)  was  as  truly  a sacrifice  as  the 
lamb,  part  being  also  consumed  in  the  holy  fire,  ' 


and  part  eaten  by  the  priest.  Every  animal 
sacrifice  was  un  animal  or  bird  used  for  food. 
But  to  the  ritual  of  the  animal  sacrificial  meal 
was  added  a most  elaborate  ritual  as  to  the  pre- 
vious slaying  of  the  animal  itself,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  its  blood,  the  offerer  putting  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  being 
taught  to  regard  the  sacrifice  as  a picture  of 
atonement,  the  Hebrew  idea  of  which  was  a 
covering,  or  a hiding  of  sin  ; and  the  blood  was 
called  the  blood  of  the  covenant.  Thus,  while 
the  lesson  of  life  by  food  is  the  same  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper  and  the  sacrificial  feast,  the  sym- 
bol of  breaking  of  bread  in  token  of  the  death 
of  the  Lord's  body  is  replaced  by  a much  more 
powerful  symbol  in  the  slaving  of  the  animal 
that  supplies  the  feast,  and  the  solemn  sprink- 
ling of  its  blood.  The  two  ordinances  are  from 
the  same  hand  ; and  while  we  see  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  symbolism  in  the  commemorative 
Supper  of  the  Lord,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
beauty  of  power  in  the  parallel  symbolism  of 
the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  prospective  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  the  great  sacrament  of 
the  Old  World. 

The  error  that  has  grown  up  about  the  words 
“ sacrifice,”  “ priest,”  and  “ altar,”  is  idolatry  ; 
that  is,  making  the  picture  more  than  a picture. 
When  the  Jew  believed  that  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats  could  take  away  sin,  he  perverted 
the  truth  and  the  ordinance  of  God  ; and  when 
the  Christian  holds  that  there  is  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  a propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and 
the  dead  for  the  remission  of  sins,  he  equally 
abuses  the  truth  of  God  and  the  beauty  of  the 
ordinance.  It  is  the  confounding  of  the  inward 
spiritual  grace  in  the  sacraments  with  the  rite 
itself  that  has  been  at  the  root  of  the  chief  of 
the  religious  errors  of  mankind.  The  inward 
spiritual  grace  is  the  apprehension  and  appro- 
priation by  the  intelligence  and  the  affections 
of  that  which  the  outward  observance  typifies, 
and  therefore  to  the  faithful  the  actual  recep- 
tion of  its  benefit  ; and  the  observance  itself, 
when  rightly  understood,  becomes  an  instru- 
ment in  arousing  that  apprehension,  as  well  as 
a pledge  and  means,  by  virtue  of  its  institution, 
of  our  receiving  that  grace.  But  to  make  a sac- 
rament an  opus  operation , to  convert  the  image 
into  that  which  it  represents,  is  idolatry.  It  is 
this  astounding,  though  truly  human,  error  that 
plunged  the  ancient  world  into  heathenism,  the 
Jewish  world  into  Pharisaism,  and  the  Chris- 
tian world  into  what  is  now  commonly  called 
Popery.  The  fall  of  the  intelligence  when  the 
floods  of  superstition  are  let  in  upon  the  soul 
is  great  indeed  ; so  that  a man  can  even  hold 
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the  blasphemous  doctrine  that  the  blessed  Re- 
deemer can  become  incarnate  in  the  sacrament- 
al elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  hands  of 
the  priest,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  salvation 
that  the  body,  soul,  and  divinity  of  .Tesus  Christ 
should  be  digested  in  the  human  stomach. 
This  is  a fall  sorer  than  any  fall  on  record  of  the 


Jews  ; however  much  we  may  pity  their  un- 
belief, we  have  no  evidence  that  any  Jew  ever 
taught  that  every  Passover  lamb  and  every  vic- 
tim brought  to  the  altar  was  God  incarnate  ; and 
yet,  if  it  be  true  of  the  Christian  element  of  sac- 
rifice, it  must  have  been  true  of  the  Jewish. 
R.  Collins . 


Section  132. 

DETAILS  RESPECTING  ANIMAL  SACRIFICE  : ANIMALS  OFFERED  ; UNBLEMISHED  ; 
AGE  : TO  BE  VOLUNTARY  ; PLACE  OF  OFFERING.  THE  LIFE  BLOOD  THE 
ESSENTIAL  FEATURE. 

Leviticus  1?  : 1-1  (1  ; 22  : 17-33.  De.  17  : l. 

Lev.  22  17  And  the  Loud  spake  unto'Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  to  his  sons, 

IS  and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  Whosoever  he  be  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
or  of  the  strangers  in  Israel,  that  otfereth  his  oblation,  whether  it  be  any  of  their  vows,  or  any 

13  of  their  freewill  offerings,  which  they  offer  unto  the  Lord  for  a burnt  offering  : that  ye  may 
be  accepted,  ye  shall  offer  a male  without  blemish,  of  the  beeves,  of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats. 

20  But  whatsoever  bath  a blemish,  that  shall  ye  not  offer  : for  it  shall  not  he  acceptable  for  you. 

21  Aud  whosoever  offereth  a sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord  to  accomplish  a vow,  or 
for  a freewill  offering,  of  the  herd  or  of  the  flock,  it  shall  ho  perfect  to  he  accepted  ; there 

22  shall  be  no  blemish  therein.  Blind,  or  broken,  or  maimed,  or  having  a wen,  or  scurvy,  or 
scabbed,  ye  shall  not  offer  these  unto  the  Lord,  nor  make  an  offering  by  fire  of  them  upon  the 

23  altar  unto  the  Lord.  Either  a bullock  or  a lamb  that  hath  any  thing  superfluous  or  lacking 
in  bis  parts,  that  mayest  thou  offer  for  a freewill  offering  ; hut  for  a vow  it  shall  not  he 

24  accepted.  That  which  hath  its  stones  bruised,  or  crushed,  or  broken,  or  ent,  ye  shall  not 

2.7  offer  unto  the  Lord  ; neither  shall  ye  do  thus  in  your  land.  Neither  from  the  hand  of  a for- 
eigner shall  ye  offer  the  bread  of  your  God  of  any  of  these  ; because  their  corruption  is  in 
them,  there  is  a blemish  in  them  : they  shall  not  be  accepted  for  yon. 

he.  17  1 Thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  an  ox,  or  a sheep,  wherein  is  a 
blemish,  or  any  evil-favouredness  : for  that  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Lev.  22  20  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  When  a bullock,  or  a sheep,  or  a goat, 

27  is  brought  forth,  then  it  shall  he  seven  days  under  the  dam  ; and  from  the  eighth  day  ami 
thenceforth  it  shall  be  accepted  for  the  oblation  of  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

2fc  And  whether  it  be  cow  or  ewe,  ye  shall  not  kill  it  and  her  young  both  in  one  day.  Ami  when 

23  ye  sacrifice  a sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  sacrifice  it  that  ye  may  be  ac- 

30  cepted.  On  the  same  day  it  shall  be  eaten  ; ve  shall  leave  none  of  it  until  the  morning  : I am 

31  the  Lord.  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  my  commandments,  and  do  them  : I am  the  Lord.  And 

32  ye  shall  not  profane  my  holy  name  ; but  I will  be  hallowed  among  the  children  of  Israel  : I 

33  am  the  Lord  whieh  hallow  you,  that  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God  : 
I am  the  Lord. 

Lev.  17  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  bis  sons, 

2 and  unto  all  the  cliihlren  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them  ;This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 

3 commanded,  saying,  What  man  soever  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox,  or 

4 lamb,  or  goat,  in  the  camp,  or  that  Uilleth  it  without  the  camp,  and  hath  not  brought  it  unto 
the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  to  offer  it  as  an  oblation  unto  the  Lord  before  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  : blood  shall  be  imputed  unto  that  man  ; he  hath  shed  blood  ; and  that  man 

5 shall  he  cut  off  from  among  his  people  : to  the  end  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  bring  their 
sacrifices,  which  they  sacrifice  in  the  open  field,  even  that  they  may  bring  them  unto  the 
Lord,  unto  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  unto  the  priest,  and  sacrifice  them  for  sacrifices 

0 of  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  priest  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  burn  the  fat  for  a sweet  savour  unto  the 

7 Lord.  And  they  shall  no  more  sacrifice  their  sacrifices  unto  the  lie-goats,  after  whom  they  go 
a whoring.  This  shall  be  a statute  for  ever  unto  them  throughout  their  generations. 
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8 And  tlion  shalt  say  unto  them,  Whatsoever  man  there  he  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
‘J  strangers  that  sojourn  among  them,  that  otlereth  a burnt  offering  or  saeritice,  and  bringeth  it 
not  unto  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  to  saeriffee  it  unto  the  Lord  ; even  Unit  man  shall 
bo  cut  off  fioni  his  people. 

10  And  whatsoever  man  tin  re  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among 
them,  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood  ; I will  set  my  fueo  against  that  soul  that  eatetli  blood, 

11  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  liis  people.  For  the  life  of  the  tlesli  is  in  the  blood  : and  I 
have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  atonement  for  your  souls  : for  it  is  the  blood  that 

12  maketh  atonement  by  reason  of  the  life.  Therefore  1 said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  No  soul 
of  you  shall  cat  blood,  neither  shall  any  stranger  that  sojonrneth  among  you  cat  blood. 

13  And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn 
among  them,  which  taketli  in  hunting  any  beast  or  fowl  that  may  be  eaten  : ho  shall  pour  out 

1*1  the  blood  thereof,  and  cover  it  with  dust.  For  as  to  the  life  of  all  flesh,  the  blood  thereof  is 
alt  one  with  the  life  thereof  : therefore  I said  unto  the  ohiMren  of  Israel,  Ye  shall  eat  the  blood 
of  no  manner  of  tlesli  : for  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof  : whosoever  eatetli  it  shall 

15  he  cut  off.  And  every  soul  that  eateth  that  which  dietli  of  itself,  or  that  which  is  torn  of 
beasts,  whether  he  be  hOmeborn  or  a stranger,  he  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in 

16  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even  : then  shall  he  be  clean.  But  if  he  wash  them  not,  nor 
bathe  his  flesh,  then  lie  shall  bear  bis  iniquity. 


Note. — In  accordance  with  our  plan  of  ar- 
rangement, we  set  the  distinctively  Hit  uni  Lnji  sta- 
tion in  a natural  and  orderly  way,  avoiding  any 
refinement  of  classification  that  might  seem 
artificial.  Our  selected  comment  (as  through- 
out the  work)  touches  only  such  facts  and  truths 
as  are  intrinsically  valuable,  because  essentially 
helpful  to  a more  thorough  and  impressive  ap- 
prehension of  the  Old  Testament  teaching.  B. 

Animals  to  be  Offered  (Lev.  22  : 17-10,  20-33). 

Of  living  creatures,  the  Hebrews  offered  only 
these  five  kinds  : bullocks,  goats,  sheep,  turtles, 

pigeons.  B. Of  the  herd,  a young  bullock, 

of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  years, 
generally  of  the  third  year.  Of  th ejlock,  a lamb 
or  kid,  a male  of  the  like  age,  but  generally  of 
the  first  year.  Of  birds,  turtle-doves  or  young 

pigeons,  without  distinction  of  sex.  1\  S. 

It  is  worthy  * if  notice  that  these  were  all  offered 
by  Abraham  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  cove- 
nant. The  l>ivine  command  was,  “ Take  me  an 
heifer  of  three  years  old,  and  a she-goat  of 
three  years  old,  and  a ram  of  three  years  old, 
and  a turtle-dove  and  a young  pigeon."  Clark. 

Tn  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  when  the  wor- 
shipper could  not  afford  a proper  sacrifice,  the 
Law  permitted  him  to  bring  pigeons  or  turtle- 
doves, the  blood  of  which  was  to  be  brought  to 
the  altar  as  that  of  the  animal  victim.  These 
doves  were  with  them  the  tame,  domesticated 
fowls,  and  in  the  feathered  tribe  corresponded 
to  sheep  and  oxen  among  animals.  No  men- 
tion whatever  is  mndo  of  home-bred  fowls  or 
chickens  in  Old  Testament  Scripture.  P.  F. 

The  Jews  say  this  sacrifice  of  birds  was  one 

of  the  most  difficult  services  the  priests  had  to 
do.  The  piiest  would  need  to  take  as  much 


) care  in  offering  this  sacrifice  as  in  any  of  the 
others  ; to  teach  those  that  minister  in  holy 
things  to  he  as  solicitous  for  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich.  The  poor 
man’s  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  are  here 
said  to  be  an  offering  of  a sweet  savor,  as  much 
as  those  of  an  ox  or  a bullock,  that  hath  horns 

, and  hoofs.  II. It  is  observable  that  the 

eagle  and  the  lion  were  not  offered  in  sacrifice 
unto  God,  but  the  lamb  and  dove,  to  denote 
that  God  regards  not  high  and  lofty  spirits  ; 
but  meek,  poor  spirits  God  will  accept.  Brooks. 

‘£  The  Offering  shall  be  Perfect  to  be  Accepted' ' 
(Lev.  22  : 20-25.  Dc.  15  : 21  ; 17:1). 

These  enactments  had  respect  to  the  quality 
of  the  sacrifices  which  were  to  he  offered  by  the 
congregation.  All  sacrifices  by  way  of  free-will 
offering  to  God,  made  either  by  Israelite  or 
proselyte,  for  thanksgiving  for  former  mercies 
or  by  way  of  vow7  for  procuring  blessings  de- 
sired, should  be  perfect  in  their  kind.  No  beast 
that  was  marked  by  any  apparent  defect,  su- 
perfluity, excrescence,  deformity,  or  disease 
was  permitted  to  come  upon  the  altar.  Bush. 

All  defective  sacrifices  were  rejected,  that  the 
Israelites  might  learn  to  consecrate  themselves 
entirely  to  God.  Two  things  are  required  for 
legitimate  worship  ; first,  that  he  who  approaches 
God  should  be  purged  from  every  stain,  and 
secondly,  that  he  should  offer  nothing  except 
' what  is  pure  and  free  from  all  imperfection. 

Calv. God  is  to  be  served  with  our  best.  He 

rejects  the  blemished  for  his  service.  Ho  is  en 
: titled  to  our  best.  He  requires  it  of  us.  With- 
holding it  argues  unworthy  views  of  Rod  and  of 
what  is  due  to  him.  It  usually  implies  con- 
tempt of  God  and  hypocrisy  in  his  service  (Mai. 
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I : 12,  13).  Orr . We  must  not  offer  to  God  I 

except  of  our  best.  It  must  be  the  noblest,  as 
for  him  who  is  noble  beyond  word  or  thought  , 
and  it  must  be  the  noblest,  as  ennobling  us  who 
serve  him  and  making  us  more  like  himself,  i 
F.  IT,  Faber. 

Age  of  the  Offering  (Lev.  22  : 20-28.  he.  15  : 19).  | 
Three  particulars  are  here  noted  : (1)  rJ  hat 
“ from  the  eighth  day  and  thenceforth  it  shall 
be  accepted  for  an  offering."  (2)  That  the  ( 
mother  and  offspring  shall  not  be  offered  the 
same  day.  (3)  That  “ all  firstling  males  of  the 
herd  and  the  flock* ’ should  be  offered  to  Je 
hovah.  B. 

The  first  for  God.  The  first  day  of 
the  week  he  claims  and  hallows  ; the  first-fruits  I 
of  the  soil  he  claims  for  religious  offering  : the 
first  plane  in  our  affections  he  asks  as  his  due  ; 
the  first-born,  both  of  man  and  of  beast,  he 
marks  as  his  own.  This  is  his  royalty,  lb  Ik 

The  firstlings  which  were  males  were  not 

to  be  reared  for  work,  but  were  to  constitute, 
if  perfect,  a peace-offering  before  God.  Just  as 
in  the  first-fruits  God  claimed  the  first  share  ; 
so  in  the  case  of  the  firstlings  of  the  herd  or  flock, 
and  the  first-born  among  men.  The  dedication 
of  the  perfect  firstling  pointed  to  the  conse- 
crated first-born,  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  indeed 
the  first-born  of  every  creature.  To  him  the 
firstlings  and  first  born  pointed.  He  became  the 
great  peace-offering  which  makes  God  and  man 
one.  Edgar, 

27,  2*.  Before  the  eighth  day  they  were  not 
fit  for  food,  and  therefore  not  for  sacrifice, 
which  was  the  bread  or  food  of  God,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently termed.  Hush. — —The  dam  and  the 

young  are  not  to  be  slain  in  one  day.  Even 
the  natural  affection  of  a brute  was  not  to  be 
wounded.  Much  less  is  our  own  sense  of  pro-  , 
priety  and  good  feeling  to  be  blunted.  This 
was  a striking  lesson  in  much  higher  things.  , 

M. This  precept  seems  to  he  confined  to  sac-  | 

rifices,  which  were  to  be  devoid  of  all  appear- 
ance of  cruelty.  The  Jews  in  general  under- 
stand it  as  inculcating  mercy.  The  Targum  of 
Jonathan  beautifully  introduces  the  verse  with 
this  paraphrase  : “And  my  people,  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel,  as  our  Father  is  merciful  in 
heaven,  so  be  ye  merciful  on  earth.”  Hash. 

All  cruelty  was  prohibited  in  the  sacrifices, 

and  in  them  the  rule  was  laid  down  that  God 
would  not  have  the  exorcises  of  religion  discon- 
nected from  the  duties  of  humanity.  Calv. 

Offerings  to  be  Voluntary,  in  the  Spirit  of  Loyal 
Obedience  ami  Revet  ent  Worship  (Lev.  22  : 29-33). 

These  solemn  injunctions,  with  the  sublime 


appeal,  “ I am  Jehovah,"  are  in  substance  re- 
peated again  and  again  throughout  the  entire 
ritual  legislation.  At  every  point  they  empha- 
size the  great  fact  that  the  true  use  and  worth 
of  the  rite  lay  in  the  spirit  of  devotion  which 
prompted  the  external  act.  B. 

Wi.  Ye  are  to  hallow  me  in  all  your  offer- 
ings and  proceedings.  And  ye  have  the  most 
powerful  motives  as  well  as  the  most  cheering 
encouragements  to  aim  at  this  object.  I am 
the  Lord,"  the  God  of  covenant  and  of  salva- 
tion. This  is  an  all-powerful  motive.  “ Who 
brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to  be  your 
God  ” Here  is  another  overwhelming  motive. 

I have  delivered  you  from  bondage  ; I am  your 
God.  “ Who  hallow  you.”  Here  is  both  motive 
and  encouragement ; encouragement,  because 
I he  who  is  hallowed  of  God  is  thereby  endowed 
with  a new  life  and  enabled  to  glorify  God  in 
I all  things.  The  appeal  is  closed  with  the  ani- 
mating watchword,  “ I am  the  Lord.  M. 

All  Sacrifices  to  be  Offered  in  the  Court  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle (Ijev.  17  : 1-9). 

It  is  an  emphatic  declaration  of  the  Divine 
will  as  to  the  place  where  all  sacrificial  offerings 
should  be  made.  As  God  designed  there  should 
be  one  altar,  one  high-priest,  one  sanctuary, 
and  one  commonw'ealtli  of  Israel,  this  unity  of 
the  nation  and  the  religion  would  be  destroyed 
if  various  altars  and  priests,  and  various  places 

of  offerings,  were  allowed.  Rush. It  was  of 

the  greatest  consequence  for  a people  just  re- 
leased from  heathen  bondage,  like  the  Israelites, 
that  it  should  possess  only  one  sacred  place. 
There  was  nothing  so  likely  to  promote  the 
polytheism  of  nature-worship  as  that  every 
place  should  be  regarded  as  holy,  according  to 
its  natural  peculiarities,  its  situation,  its  his- 
torical associations,  the  customs  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, nay,  even  according  to  the  prevailing 
different  notions  of  the  Divine  Being.  By  these 
means  a multitude  of  deities  would  be  pro- 
duced.  Without  unity  of  worship  the  people, 

! so  long  as  without  ft  king,  could  not  be  kept  to- 
1 gether  as  one  State.  And  so  in  after  times  this 
| "sacrificing  on  high  places  ” always  w’fts  the 
| beginning  of  apostasy  to  false  worship.  Gerl. 

I This  precaution  was  the  more  reasonable, 

because  in  ancient  times  it  w'as  common  to  make 
an  offering  of  the  flesh  it  was  intended  to  eat. 
And  hence  arose  a suspicion  that  whoever  killed 
animals,  usually  devoted  to  the  altar,  offered 
them  of  course  ; and  therefore  Moses  enjoined 
them  not  to  kill  such  animals  otherwise  than  in 
public,  and  to  offer  them  all  to  the  true  God  ; 
that  so  it  might  be  out  of  their  power  to  make 
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them  offerings  lo  idols  bv  slaughtering  them 
privately,  and  under  the  pretence  of  using  them 
for  food  Maimunnlts. 

Tlie  Jewish  writers  say,  “ Before  the  taber- 
nacle was  set  up,  the  high  places  were  lawful  ; 
and  the  service  was  by  the  first  born  ; after  the 
tabernacle  was  erected,  the  high  places  were 
unlawful,  and  the  service  was  performed  by  the 
priests.”  This  limitation  as  to  the  place  of 
worship  is  graciously  done  away  under  the  tins- 
pel  (Mai.  1 : 11),  “ My  name  shall  be  great  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  incense  shall 
be  offered  uuto  my  name,  and  a pure  offering.” 

Husk. Note. — For  the  modification  of  this 

law  by  Moses  just  before  the  entrance  of  the 
nation  into  the  promised  land,  see  De.  12.  B. 

The  Life  Blood  the  Essential  Feature  of 
Animal  Sacrifice. 

Lev . 17  : 10-16. 

This  central  truth  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  is 
here  disclosed  in  connection  with  a prohibition 
of  blood  as  food  (verse  10).  Two  reasons  are 
given  for  the  prohibition  : First,  that  the  blood 
is  the  vital  element,  “the  life  of  all  flesh;” 
secondly,  that  “ it  is  the  blood  that  nmketh 
atonement  for  the  soul”  (verse  11).  The  pro 
hibition  is  repeated  (verses  12,  13),  and  the  first 
reason  is  twice  stated  (verse  14),  with  threaten- 
ing of  penalty.  To  this  is  added  an  injunction 
against  eating  that  which  died  naturally  or  by 
violence  (verses  15,  10).  And  the  prohibition 
of  blood  as  food  is  strongly  emphasized  in  the 
pnrting  address  of  Moses  (De.  12  : 10*,  23-20  ; 
15:23).  B. 

Lev.  IT  : II.  Life  is  in  the  blood. 

There  are  three  words  relating  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  in  the  Old  Testament,  anti  three 
corresponding  ones  in  the  New  Testament  : (1) 
chay,  vita , denoting  life,  as  opposed  to 

death  ; (2)  nrphesh,  ntu  mu , the  soul,  as  dis- 

tinguished from  the  body  ; the  individual  life 
either  in  man  or  beast,  whether  united  to  the 
body  during  life  ( f'hay),  or  separated  from  the 
body  after  death  ; observe  the  expression  4 4 liv- 
ing soul  ” (Gen.  2:7);  (3)  mark,  rrm'/ja,  spir- 
itus,  the  spirit,  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  I 
flesh,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  life  of  the  ' 
flesh  ; the  highest  element  in  man,  that  which, 
in  its  true  condition,  holds  communion  with 
God  (Rom.  8 : 4,  5,  fi).  The  soul  (vephesh)  has 
its  abode  in  the  blood  as  long  as  life  lasts.  In 
verse  14  the  soul  is  identified  with  the  blood,  as 
it  is  in  Gen.  9:4;  De.  12  : 23.  That  the  blood 
is  rightly  thus  distinguished  from  all  other  con- 
stituents of  the  body  is  acknowledged  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  physiology.  ” It  is  the  , 
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fountain  of  life  (says  Harvey),  the  first  to  live, 
and  the  last  to  die,  and  the  primary  sent  of  the 
animal  soul  ; it  lives  and  is  nourished  of  itself, 
and  by  no  other  part  of  the  human  body.” 
John  Hunter  inferred  that  it  is  the  seat  of  life, 
because  all  the  parts  of  the  frame  are  formed 
and  nourished  from  it.  “ And  if  (says  lie)  it 
has  not  life  previous  to  this  operation,  it  must 
then  acquire  it  in  the  act  of  forming  : for  we 
all  give  our  assent  to  the  existence  of  life  in  the 
parts  when  once  formed.”  Milne  Edwards  ob- 
serves that,  “ if  an  animal  be  bled  till  it  fulls 
into  a state  pf  syncope,  and  the  Luther  loss  of 
blood  is  not  prevented,  all  muscular  motion 
quickly  ceases,  respiration  is  suspended,  the 
heart  pauses  from  its  action,  life  is  no  longer 
manifested  by  any  outward  sign,  and  death  soon 
becomes  inevitable  ; but  if,  in  this  state,  the 
blood  of  another  animal  of  the  same  species  he 
injected  into  the  veins  of  the  one  to  all  appeur- 
ance  dead,  we  see  with  amazement  this  inani- 
mate body  return  to  life,  gaining  accessions  of 
vitality  with  each  new  quantity  of  blood  that 
is  introduced,  by  and  by  beginning  to  breathe 
freely,  moving  with  ease,  and  finally  walking  as 
it  was  wont  to  do,  and  recovering  completely.’ 
The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject 
limy  indeed  have  been  based  on  the  mere  ob- 
servation that  an  animal  loses  its  life  when  it 
loses  its  blood.  But  it  may  deepen  our  sense 
of  the  wisdom  and  significance  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  to  know  that  the  fact  which  it  sets  foith 
so  distinctly  and  consistently,  and  in  such 
pregnant  connection,  is  so  clearly  recognized  by 

modern  scientific  research.  Clark-. It  was  a 

fundamental  axiom  : “ The  life  of  the  flesh  is 
in  the  blood  or,  “ The  blood  is  the  soul 
soul  and  blood  were  correlative  notions, 
lienee  dying  was  expressed  by  “ pouring  out 
the  soul  to  ‘‘shed  blood”  meant  to  destroy 
life  ; the  blood  and  the  soul  of  the  murdered 
were  said  alike  to  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance  ; 
“ pure  blood  ” became  synonymous  with  “ a 
pure  soul,”  and  even  the  combination,  ” the 
soul  of  pure  blood,”  was  formed  to  denote  a 
guiltless  person.  Kalisch. 

1 have  ^iven  H to  you  upon  (lie 
altsir.  These  words  preclude  any  supersti- 
tions notion  that  there  was  atoning  virtue  in  the 
blond  itself.  It  had  a natural  fitness  to  express 
a truth  and  was  therefore  the  symbol  chosen  by 
Divine  wisdom  for  use  upon  the  altar.  Clark. 

In  this  declaration,  first,  God  appears  as 

the  Author  of  the  atoniug  ordinance.  If  there 
be  not  in  this  statement  an  express  intimation 
of  the  Divine  origin  of  sacrifice,  there  is  at 
least  a full  confirmation  of  the  arguments  de- 
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ducihle  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  which 
would  preclude  any  other  supposition.  The 
words,  “ I have  given  it  to  you,”  are  parallel  as 
far  as  the  Divine  ordination  is  concerned  with 
the  first  promise  of  redemption  ((Jen.  It),  only 
that  now  there  is  a fuller  disclosure  of  the  plan 
by  which  that  purpose  shall  he  accomplished. 
D.  JI. 

It  In  tlie  blood  lliat  mnkotli  atone- 
ment l>y  reason  of  the  life.  The  grand 
reason  of  the  singular  place  v.hich,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Moses,  is  assigned  to  sacrifice  by 
blood,  is  that  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  where  it  is  said,  that  “ without  shed- 
ding of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins,” 
consequently  no  peace  or  fellowship  with  God 
for  the  sinner.  It  is  not  the  matter  of  the  blood 
that  atones,  but  the  soul  or  life  which  resides 
in  it  ; so  that  the  soul  of  the  offered  victim 
atones  for  the  soul  of  the  man  who  offers  it. 
This  passage  is  intended  simply  to  provide  an 
answer  to  two  questions  : Why  they  should  not 
eat  blood?-  \iz.,  because  the  blood  was  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  making  an  atonement. 
And,  why  should  blood  have  been  appointed 
f.>r  this  purpose  ?-  viz.,  because  the  soul  or  life 
is  there,  and  hence  is  most  suitably  taken  for 
the  soul  or  life  of  man  forfeited  by  sin.  This 
is  also  the  only  sense  of  the  passage  that  can  be 
grammatically  justified.  In  the  institution  of 
sacrifice,  God  mercifully  appoints  a substitute 

the  soul  or  life  of  a beast,  for  the  soul  or  life 
of  the  transgressor  ; and  as  the  seat  of  life  is  in 
the  blood,  so  the  blood  of  the  beast.,  its  life- 
blood, was  given  to  be  shed  in  death,  and  served 
up  on  the  altar  of  (rod,  in  the  room  of  that  other 
and  higher  but  guilty  life,  which  had  become 
due  to  Divine  justice.  When  this  was  done,  j 
when  the  blood  of  the  slain  victim  was  poured 
out  or  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and  thereby 
given  up  to  God,  the  sinner’s  guilt  was  atoned 
(covered)  ; a screen,  as  it  were,  was  thrown  be- 
tween the  eye  of  God  and  his  guilt,  or  between 
his  own  soul  and  the  penalty  due  to  his  trans- 
gression.  In  other  words,  a life  that  had  not 
been  forfeited  was  accepted  in  the  room  of  the 
sinner's  that  teas  forfeited  ; anti  this  was  yield-  ! 
cd  back  to  him  as  now  again  a life  in  peace 
and  fellowship  with  God— a life  out  of  death. 
P.  F. 

If  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  whole  work 
of  redemption,  in  allusion  to  this  rite,  it  will  be 
ns  follows  : The  expiation  of  one  and  of  all  sin, 
the  propitiation,  was  accomplished  when  Christ 
offered  his  blood  to  God  on  the  altar  of  the  ac- 
cursed tree.  That  done,  he  went  with  his  blood  I 
into  the  most  holy  place.  Whosoever  looks  in  ' 


i faith  to  his  blood  has  part  in  the  atonement 
(Rom.  3 : 25)  ; that  is,  he  is  justified  on  account 
of  it,  receiving  the  full  pardon  of  all  his  sins 
(Rom  5:0).  Thenceforth  lie  can  appear  with 
the  whole  community  of  believers  (1  John  1:7), 
full  of  boldness  and  confidence  before  the 
throne  of  grace  (Heb.  4 : IG),  in  order  that  he 
may  be  purified  by  Christ,  as  high-priest,  from 
every  evil  lust.  Steiger . 

In  what  conceivable  light  can  we  view  this 
institntion  of  sacrifice,  but  in  relation  to  that 
j great  sacrifice  which  was  to  make  atonement  for 
sins  ; to  that  ” blood  of  sprinkling”  which  was 
to  speak  “ better  things  than  that  of  Abel,” 
or  that  of  the  Law  ? The  offering  up  ot  an  animal 
cannot  be  imagined  to  have  had  any  intrinsic 
! efficacy  in  procuringpardon  for  the  transgression 
of  the  offerer.  Still  less  intelligible  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  blood  of  the  victim  to  the  purify- 
ing of  the  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  appara- 
tus of  ceremonial  worship.  All  this  can  have  had 
no  other  than  an  instituted  meaning  ; and  can  he 
understood  only  in  reference  to  some  blood - 
shedding,  which  in  an  eminent  degree  possess- 
ed the  power  of  purifying  from  pollution.  In 
[ short,  admit  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  held  in 
view  in  the  institutions  of  the  Law,  and  every 
part  is  plain  and  intelligible  ; reject  that  notion, 
and  every  theory  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ceremonial 
worship  hecumes  trilling  and  inconsistent, 
Magee. 

We  associato  blood  with  death.  Rut  the  Jews 
associated  it  with  life.  The  idea  of  death  was 
in  the  killing  of  the  animal  ; and  the  sprinkling 
of  t lie  blood  upon  the  altar  meant  the  dedica- 
tion to  God  of  a life  which  had  been  reached 
through  death.  “ Dead  unto  sin  such  was 
the  idea  connected  with  the  slain  animal. 
“Alive  unto  God:”  such  was  the  idea  con 
nected  with  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  upon 
the  altar.  Thus,  while  penitence  is  the  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  presentation  and  the  kill- 
ing, faith  is  prominent  in  the  sprinkling  of  the 

blood.  J.  SI.  G. No  heathen  nation  had 

such  ideas  about  human  sin  and  Divine  grace 
as  had  the  people  of  Israel,  so  that  it  was  only 
in  this  nation  that  the  blood  assumed  this 
unique  and  exalted  significance,  and  only  there 
that  it  became  the  centre  of  the  whole  sacrificial 
procedure.  Etcald. 


At  this  point  we  encounter  an  objection  which 
appears  very  strong  to  modern  “ culture.”  We 
admit  that  there  was  much  connected  with  the 
ritual  of  the  altar  of  a revolting  nature  ; but 
why?  Do  we  not  need  to  be  taught  that  sin  is 
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a revolting  thing?  Greece  had  abundance  of 
the  finest  culture.  There  was  everything  to 
please  the  eye  in  her  temples  and  monuments  ; 
hut  think  of  the  corruption  in  Greek  limits, 
think  of  the  abominations  of  Greek  society  ! 
Tn  the  Jewish  worship  there  were  plain  truths 
plainly  and  even  roughly  taught  : and  what  was 
the  consequence?  A nation,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
so  fully  brings  out,  that  stood  alone  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  as  a witness  for  righteous- 
ness and  purity  in  personal  and  social  life.  In 
tellectnal  and  aesthetic  culture,  withont  the 
stern  foundation  of  good  morals,  hatred  of  sin 
and  love  of  holiness,  produces  mere  “whited 
sepulchres,  beautiful  without,  while  within 


Til 

they  are  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  nn- 
cleanness."  The  true  answer  to  the  objection 
which  a superficially  refined  taste  brings  against 
the  barbarity  of  the  Hebrew  worship,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  outcome  of  it,  first  in  the  Hebrew 
character  for  morality  and  purity,  in  contrast 
with  the  heathen  nations  of  the  time  ; and  next 
in  the  whole  tone  and  tenor  of  the  Hebrew  lit 
erature,  which  we  can  with  all  appropriatt  ness 
call  ,l  the  holy  writings,"  J.  M.  G Never- 

more shall  we  get  rid  of  blood.  There  was  a 
mystery  about  its  being  sprinkled  on  the  door 
posts  in  Egypt— a mystery  about  the  paschal 
lamb-  that  mystery  will  follow  us  to  the  end, 
and  reappear  in  a heavenly  anthem.  J.  I*. 


Section  133. 

THE  BOOK  OF  LEVITICUS.  NAMES  AND  ORDER  OF  THE  CHIEF  OFFERINGS.  THE 

BURNT-OFFERING. 

Leviticus  1 1-17  : 6 :8-13. 

Lev.  I 1 And  the  Loud  called  unto  Moses,  and  spake  unto  him  out  of  the  tent  of  meeting, 

2 saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  "When  any  man  of  you  offerrth 
an  oblation  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  offer  your  oblation  of  the  cattle,  even  of  the  herd  and  of 
the  flock. 

3 If  his  oblation  be  a burnt  offering  of  the  herd,  he  shall  offer  it  a male  without  blemish  : he 
shall  offer  it  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  that  he  may  be  accepted  before  the  Lord 

4 And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt  offering  ; and  it  shall  be  accepted  for 
f,  him  to  make  atonement  for  him.  And  he  shall  kill  the  bullock  before  the  Lord  : and  Aaron's 

sons,  the  priests,  shall  present  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  round  about  upon  the  altar 
f»  that  is  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  And  he  shall  flay  the  burnt  offering,  and  cut  it 

7 into  its  pieces.  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  put  fire  upon  the  altar,  and  lay  wood 

8 in  order  npon  the  fire  : and  Aaron’s  sons,  the  priests,  shall  lay  the  pieces,  the  head,  and  the 
y fat,  in  order  upon  the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire  which  is  npon  the  altar  : but  its  inwards  and 

its  legs  shall  he  wash  with  water  : and  the  priest  shall  burn  the  whole  on  the  altar,  fur  a burnt 
offering,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a sw'eet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

10  And  if  his  oblation  be  of  the  flock,  of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats,  for  a burnt  offering  ; lie 

11  shall  offer  it  a male  without  blemish.  And  he  shall  kill  it  on  the  side  of  the  altar  northward 
before  the  Lord  : and  Aaron’s  sons,  the  priests,  shall  sprinkle  its  blood  upon  the  altar  round 

12  about.  And  he  shall  cut  it  into  its  pieces,  with  its  head  and  its  fat  : and  the  priest  shall  lay 

13  them  in  order  on  the  w'ood  that  is  on  the  fire  wdiieh  is  npon  the  altar  : but  the  inwards  and 
the  legs  shall  he  wash  with  water  : and  the  priest  shall  offer  the  whole,  and  burn  it  upon  the 
altar  : it  is  a burnt  offering,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a sw'eet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

14  And  if  his  oblation  to  the  Lord  be  a burnt  offering  of  fowls,  then  he  shall  offer  his  oblation 

15  of  turtledoves,  or  of  young  pigeons.  And  the  priest  shall  bring  it  unto  the  altar,  and  wring 
off  its  head,  and  burn  it  on  the  altar  ; and  the  blood  thereof  shall  he  drained  out  on  the  side 

16  of  the  altar  : and  he  shall  take  away  its  crop  with  the  filth  thereof,  and  east  it  beside  the  altar 

17  on  the  east  part,  in  the  place  of  the  ashes  : and  he  shall  rend  it  by  the  winds  thereof,  but  shall 
not  divide  it  asunder  : and  the  priest  shall  burn  it  npon  the  altar,  upon  the  wood  that  is  upon 
the  fire  : it  is  a burnt  offering,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

6 8 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Command  Aaron  and  his  sons,  saying,  This  is 

9 the  lawr  of  the  burnt  offering  : the  burnt  offering  shall  be  on  the  hearth  upon  the  altar  all 
10  night  unto  the  morning  ; and  the  fire  of  the  altar  shall  be  kept  burning  thereon.  And  the 

priest  shall  put  on  his  linen  garment,  and  his  linen  breeches  shall  he  put  upon  his  flesh  ; and 
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lie  shall  take  up  the  ashes  whereto  the  tire  hath  consumed  the  burnt  offering  on  the  altar,  and 

11  be  shall  put  them  beside  the  altar.  And  he  shall  put  off  Ins  garments,  and  put  on  other  gar- 

12  ments,  and  carry  forth  the  ashes  without  the  camp  unto  a clean  place.  And  the  fire  upon  the 
altar  shall  be  kept  burning  thereon,  it  shall  not  go  out  ; and  the  priest  shall  burn  wood  on  it 
every  morning  : and  he  shall  lav  the  burnt  offering  in  order  upon  it,  and  shall  burn  thereon 


13  the  fat  of  the  peace  offerings.  Fire  shall  be 

uot  go  out. 

The  Book  of  Leviticus. 

The  Oreek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  Vulgate  Latin,  have  given  the  title  of  Le- 
viticus to  the  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
and  the  name  has  been  retained  in  almost  all 
the  modern  versions.  The  book  was  thus 
called,  because  it  treats  principally  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  Ic  rites,  and  priests  in 
general.  In  Hebrew  it  is  termed  Vayikra, 
“ And  he  called,”  which  is  the  Jirst  word  in  the 
book  ; and  which,  as  in  preceding  cases,  be- 
came the  running  title  to  the  whole.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  ceremonies  to  he  ob- 
served in  the  offering  of  burnt  sacrifices  ; meal, 
peace,  and  sin  offerings  ; the  consecration  of 
priests,  together  with  the  institution  of  the 
grand  national  festivals  of  the  Jews,  Passover, 
Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles  ; with  a great 
variety  of  other  ecclesiastical  matters.  A.  (\ 

Leviticus  has  no  pretension  to  systematic  ar- 
rangement as  a whole,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  oiigmallv  written  all  at  one  time. 
Repetitions  occur  in  it  ; and  in  many  instances 
certain  particulars  are  separated  from  others 
with  which,  by  the  subject-matter,  they  are  im- 
mediately connected.  The  fragmentary  way  in 
which  the  Law  has  been  recorded,  regarded  in 
connection  with  the  perfect  harmony  of  its 
spirit  and  details,  may  tend  to  confirm  both  the 
unity  of  the  authorship  of  the  books  in  which 
it  is  contained,  and  the  true  inspiration  of  the 
Lawgiver.  Clark. 

Leviticus  is  the  book  of  Old  Testament  wor- 
ship. In  Exodus  there  were  two  grand  themes  : 
first,  Israel  brought  out  of  Egypt  to  meet  with 
God  ; and  then,  God  descending  from  his  holy 
heaven  to  meet  with  them  (on  Sinai)  and  to 
dwell  with  them  (in  the  tabernacle).  And  now 
that  God  dwells  among  his  people,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  well  informed  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  with  acceptance 
draw  near  to  him.  Such  is  the  object  and  in- 
tpnt  of  tho  Hook  of  Leviticus.  Think  how  much 
labor  is  spent  in  the  study  of  tho  classical  my- 
thology at  our  schools  and  universities,  not  for 
any  value  there  is  in  itself,  but  for  the  light  it 
throws  upon  classical  literature  ; and  yet  how 
little  do  Christian  people  realize  the  importance 
of  studying  the  modes  of  worship  among  the 
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Jews,  in  order  to  understand  their  literature, 
which  is  our  Bible.  And  besides,  not  only  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  tabernacle  worship  neces- 
sary in  order  to  understand  the  sacred  litera- 
ture, but  it  is  of  real  value  in  itself  ; not  merely 
of  anticpiarian  and  psychological  value,  like  the 
ancient  mythologies,  but  of  present  practical 
value,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  illustrating  that  Gospel  on  which  our 
hopes  are  founded.  J.  M.  G. 

Names  and  Order  of  the  Chief  Offerings. 

The  various  forms  of  offering  : The  burnt 
offering,  self  dedicatory.  The  meal-offering 
(unbloody).  The  peace  offering  (bloody),  eueha- 
ristic.  The  sin-offering  ami  the  trespassing-offer- 
iug,  expiatory.  In  the  consecration  of  Aaron 
rind  his  sons  we  find  these  offered  in  what  he- 
rame  ever  afterward  the  appointed  order  : first 
came  the  sin  offering,  to  prepare  access  to  God  ; 
next,  the  burnt-offering,  to  mark  their  dedica- 
tion to  his  service  ; and  thirdly,  the  meal-offer- 
ing of  thanksgiving.  Ueneeforth,  the  sacrifi- 
cial system  was  fixed  in  nil  its  parts,  until  He 
should  come  whom  it  typified.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  Law  of  Leviticus  takes  the  rite 
of  sacrifice  for  granted,  and  is  directed  chiefly 
to  guide  and  limit  its  exercise.  Dir.  B. 

The  natural  order  of  victims  in  the.  sacrificial 
service  of  the  Law  was,  first  the  sin  offering, 
then  the  burnt-offering,  and  last  the  peace-offer- 
ing. This  answers  to  the  spiritual  process 
through  which  the  worshipper  had  to  pass.  He 
had  transgressed  the  Law,  and  he  needed  the 
atonement  signified  by  the  sin-offering  ; if  his 
offering  had  been  made  in  truth  and  sincerity, 
he  could  then  offer  himself  to  the  Lord  as  an 
accepted  person,  as  a sweet  savor,  in  the  burnt - 
offering  ; and  in  virtue  of  this  acceptance,  he 
could  enjoy  communion  with  the  Lord  and  with 

his  brethren  in  the  peace-offering  Clark. 

Of  the  order  observed  when  the  offerings  were 
presented  in  series  we  have  a good  example  in 
Lev.  0 : Lr>-18  : “ And  he  brought  the  people’s 
offering,  and  took  the  goat,  which  was  the  sin- 
affer'mg  for  the  people,  and  slew  it,  and  offered 
it  for  sin,  as  the  first.  And  he  brought  tho 
burnt-offering,  and  offered  it  according  to  the 
manuer.  And  he  brought  the  meal-offering,  and 
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tilled  bis  hand  out  of  It,  and  burnt  it  upon  the 
altar,  beside  the  burnt-sacriliee  of  the  morning. 
He  slew  also  the  bullock  and  the  ram  for  a sac- 
rifice of  peace-offerings."  Here  we  have  the 
logical,  as  the  order  in  Lev.  (eh.  1 to  7)  was 
the  historical  order.  The  sin-offering  (or  tres- 
pass-offering, as  the  case  might  be)  came  first  ; 
then  the  burnt  offering  with  its  associated  meal- 
offering  ; and  finally  the  peace-offering.  This 
gives  us  three  main  sacrifices  : the  sin-offering, 
the  burnt-off eiing,  the  peace  offering.  The 
bnrnt  offering  occupied  the  central  position,  hav- 
ing as  its  antecedent  the  sin-offering,  and  as  its 
consequent  the  peace-offering.  The  essential 
significance  of  the  burnt-offering  is  dedication 
on  the  part  of  man  and  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  God.  The  antecedent  of  this  dedication  and 
acceptance  is  atonement.  Hence  the  sin-offer- 
ing preceded  the  burnt-offering,  Wbat  is  the 
consequence  of  this  dedication  and  acceptance? 
Peace  with  God  and  joy  in  his  salvation.  Hence 
the  peace-offering  followed  the  burnt-offering. 
Here  we  have  a complete  and  orderly  system  of 
saving  truth,  beginning  with  the  exceeding  evil 
of  sin,  and  ending  with  the  surpassing  joys  of 
fellowship  with  God.  Verily,  there  was  far 
more  of  true  value  for  the  world  in  the  Hebrew 
ritual  of  the  altar  than  in  all  Greek  philosophy 
or  classic  art.  There  was  in  it,  there  is  in  it 
still,  w hen  read  not  in  “ the  letter  which  kill- 
eth,”  but  according  to  “ the  spirit  which  giveth 
life,”  a mighty  power  that  makes  for  righteous 
ness.  J.  M.  G. 

The  Burnt- Offering. 

Lev.  1 : 1-17  ; G : 8-13. 

Lev.  1:1.  And  I lie  Lord  culled 
unto  Moses  and  spnke  unto  liim  out 
of  the  tent  of  meeting.  God  could  have 
spoken  these  laws  to  the  children  of  Israel  him- 
self, as  he  did  the  Ten  Commandments  ; but 
he  chose  to  deliver  them  by  Moses,  because 
they  had  desired  he  would  no  more  speak  to 
them  himself,  and  he  had  designed  that  Moses 
should,  above  all  the  prophets,  he  a type  of 
Christ,  by  whom  God  would  in  these  la4  days 
speak  to  us  (Heb.  1:1).  By  other  prophets 
God  sent  messages  to  his  people,  but  by  Moses 
he  gave  them  law  s ; and  therefore  he  was  fit  to 
typify  Him  to  whom  the  Father  has  given  all 
judgment.  11. The  tent  of  meeting  here  re- 

ferred to  was  the  earlier  tent  spoken  of  in  Ex. 
33  : 7.  It  could  not  have  been  the  tabernacle,  as 
that  was  erected  but  a short  time  before  the 
march  from  Sinai  began.  The  disclosures  in 
this  book  must  have  reasonably  required  the 
long  period  of  six  months,  during  which  the  tab- 
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ernacle  and  its  furniture  wrere  being  prepared, 
for  their  reception  and  record  by  Moses.  B. 

2.  Any  mini  oUerdli.  The  owner  must 
offer  it  of  his  wluntaty  will.  What  is  done  in 
religion  so  as  to  please  God,  must  be  done  by 
no  other  constraint  than  that  of  love.  God  ac- 
cepts the  w illing  people  and  the  cheerful  giver. 
Ainsworth  and  others  read  it,  not  as  (he  prin- 
ciple but  as  the  end  of  offering  ; “ Let  him 
offer  it  for  hi s*  favorable  acceptation  before  the 
Lord.  Let  him  propose  this  to  himself  as  his 
end  in  bringing  his  sacrifice,  and  let  his  eye  be 
fixed  steadily  upon  that  end— that  he  may  be 
accepted  of  the  Lord.”  Those  only  shall  find 
acceptance  who  sincerely  desire  and  design  it 
in  all  their  religious  services  (2  Cor.  5 : 9).  II. 

Your  oblulion  of  llie  ealtle  (even), 
of  llie  herd  and  of  llie  flock.  The 
term  “ cattle”  here  is  generic,  including  the 
“ herd  ” and  the  ” flock  ” mentioned  in  connec- 
tion. The  Heb.  term  Izon,  flock,  comprehends 
both  sheep  and  goats,  as  is  evident  from  verse 
10.  Bush. This  was  the  first  rule  of  obedi- 

ence, that  men  should  not  offer  promiscuously 
this  or  that  victim,  but  bulls  or  bull-calves  of 
their  herds,  and  male  lambs  or  kids  of  their 
flocks.  Cah\ 

Hu  rnt*ofl’erilig.  The  original  term 

for  burnt-offering , o lah,  comes  from  the  root, 
did h,  to  ascend.  It  is  so  called  because  it  was 
laid  whole  on  the  altar,  and  then  being  con- 
sumed by  fire,  the  greatest  part  of  it  ascended 
toward  heaven.  Its  equivalents  in  other  lan 
guages  all  convey  the  i^lea  of  a, fire  offering  wholly 
consumedt  which  is  also  clearly  intimated  by  the 
Latin  word  “ holocaustum,' ’ holocaust.  The 
sacrifice  consisted  in  the  immolating  of  a male 
animal  victim,  which  was  sometimes  a bull  of 
three  years  old,  sometimes  a sheep  or  goat  of 
one  year  old,  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely, 
a turtle  dove,  or  young  pigeon.  But  wheth- 
er it  were  bullock,  ram,  or  goat,  one  thing  was 
indispensable— it  was  to  he  perfect  in  its 
kind,  “ a male  without  blemish.”  The  animal 
wras  to  be  the  most  excellent  of  its  kind,  in  order 
the  more  fitly  to  shadow  forth  the  excellencies 
of  Him  who  was  to  be  the  great  substance  of 
this  type,  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  wrho  alone  of  all  that  ever  par- 
took of  our  nature  w\as  truly  without  sin.  As 
he  M'as  a spotless  Saviour,  so  his  representing 
type  was  to  he  a spotless  victim.  Bush. 

The  burnt-offering  is  first  named  in  Gen. 
8 : 20,  as  offered  after  the  Flood.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  Genesis  it  appears  to  be  the  only 
sacrifice  referred  to  ; afterward  it  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  sacri* 
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tice  under  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  meaning  of 
the  whole  burnt-offrnng  was  that  which  is  the 
original  idea  of  all  sacrifice,  the  offering  by  the 
sacrifice!'  of  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  God,  the 
submission  of  his  will  to  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
It  typified  our  Lord's  offering  the  perfect  sacri- 
fice of  his  human  will  to  the  will  of  his  Father. 

I)ir.  B. The  burnt-offering  had  a regard  to 

the  offering  of  Christ  in  a human  body.  It  is 
so  stated  in  iho  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ; “ When 
he  cometh  into  the  world  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and 
offering  thou  wouldst  not,  but  a body  bast  thou 
prepared  me  ; in  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices 
for  sin  thou  bast  no  pleasure.  Then  said  1, 
Lo,  I come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  writ- 
ten of  me),  to  do  thy  will,  O God.”  Bush. 

As  the  entire  burning  of  the  victim  was  the 
main  thing,  it  clearly  follows  that  the  utter 
surrender  to  the  Lord  which  belonged  to  every 
sacrifice  was  in  an  especial  manner  represented 
in  the  burnt-offering  On  this  account  this  was 
the  daily  sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  general  saeri 
fice  on  all  solemn  occasions  Thus  in  every 
sacrifice  of  the  people  of  God  a self-offering 
to  God  by  a figurative  act  took  place,  which 
embodied  as  it  were  the  inward  act  between 
God  and  man.  Hut  as  an  animal  could  not 
really  take  on  itself  sin  and  expiate  it,  as  the 
sprinkling  of  its  blood  did  not  really  wash  away 
sin,  therefore  these  typical  sacrifices  pointed  to 
the  true  perfect  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
holy  and  spotless  Lamb,  who  truly  bore  the 
punishment  of  the  sinner  in  his  stead  and  took 
it  away.  The  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament 
is  a sacrifice  so  living,  so  eternally  efficacious, 
so  continually  present,  that  every  Christian 
ought  to  have  it  before  him  in  spirit  and  in 
faith,  as  if  it  had  even  now  been  offered  for 
himself.  Then  he  experiences  the  blood-sprink- 
ling—he.,  God-acceptance  of  this  sacrifice — in 
his  justification  before  God.  To  this  every 
saciifice  of  the  Old  Testament  more  or  less 
pointed.  I>ut  of  all  the  sacrifices,  the  burnt- 
offering  especially  places  us  in  the  position  and 
the  act  of  faith  of  the  Christian,  when  he  is  con- 
scious of  standing  in  communion  with  God,  ami 
yet  needs  to  seek  full  forgiveness  ; when  he 
desires,  indeed,  to  give  up  his  heart  entirely  to 
God,  but  requires  the  tlamo  of  Divine  love  to 
consume  the  sacrifice  ; and  when  he  consecrates 
himself  to  God  continually  to  do  that  which  is 
well  pleasing  in  his  sight.  This  burnt  sacrifice 
of  the  Christian  is  the  general  offering  of  his 
whole  life  which  is  made  every  day,  which  in  - 
eludes  and  sanctifies  all  other  offerings.  The 
fire  of  this  can  never  be  extinguished.  G?rl. 

Its  name,  'vlah,  “ an  ascending,”  shows  that 


f its  main  idea  was  not  so  mnch  that  of  the  de- 
| strnction  of  the  victim,  on  the  head  of  which 
the  offerer  had  pressed  his  hands,  as  the  entire 
dedication  of  the  believer — body,  soul,  and 
spirit — to  God.  lie  was  to  mount  upward  to 
God,  to  surrender  himself  to  him,  and  endeavor 
to  do  his  will.  And  it  was  this  devotion  of  the 
! soul  to  God,  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator, 
which  made  the  burnt-offering  a “ sweet  savor” 
to  him.  Man  rising  above  tbe  earth  and  mount- 
ing heavenwards  is,  in  all  ages,  the  fulfilling  of 
our  Heavenly  Father’s  will,  and  was  the  lesson 
of  this  the  earliest  form  of  sacrifice.  R.  P.  S. 

Give  to  God  ourselves,  or  nothing  ; and  to 
I give  ourselves  to  him  is  not  his  advantage  but 
ours.  The  philosopher  said  to  his  poor  scholar, 
who  told  him  he  had  nothing  but  himself  to 
, give  : It  is  well,  said  he,  and  I will  endeavor  to 
give  thee  back  to  thyself  better  than  I received 

• thee.  Thus  doth  God  with  us,  and  a Christian 

• makes  himself  his  daily  saerifiee  ; he  renews 
this  gift  of  himself  every  day  to  God,  and  re- 

I ceiving  it  everyday  bettered  again,  still  he  bath 
the  more  delight  to  give  it,  as  being  litter  for 
God  the  more  it  is  sanctified  by  former  sacrific- 
ing. Now  that  whereby  we  offer  all  other  spir- 
itual sacrifices,  and  even  ourselves,  is  love. 
That  is  the  holy  fire  that  burns  up  all,  sends  up 
our  prayers,  and  our  hearts,  and  our  whole 
selves  a whole  burnt  offering  to  God.  Leighton. 

It  must  be  offered  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, where  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt -offerings 
stood,  which  sanctified  the  gift,  and  not  else 
where  ; he  must  offer  it  at  the  doar,  as  one  un- 
worthy to  enter,  and  acknowledging  that  there 
is  no  admission  for  a sinner  into  covenant  and 
communion  with  God,  but  by  sacrifice  ; but  he 
must  offer  it  at  the  tabei'nacle  of  the  congregation, 
in  token  of  bis  communion  with  the  whole 
church  of  Israel,  even  m this  personal  ser- 
vice. II. 

4.  Whosoever  presented  a burnt-offering 
| should  lay  his  hand  on  its  head , after  he  had  come 
near  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  This  ceremony 
was  not  only  a sign  of  consecration,  but  also  of 
its  being  an  atonement,  since  it  was  substituted 
for  the  man,  as  is  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Moses,  “ And  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him  to 

make  atonement  for  him.”  Calr. He  who 

brought  the  victim  was  commanded  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  animal  ; which 
! action  was  esteemed  an  acknowledgment  of  bis 
I own  guilt,  and  a prayer  that  it  might  be  pun- 
ished in  the  victim  upon  which  his  hand  was 
laid.  And  we  find  in  the  Rabbinical  writers  a 
set  form  of  prayer,  which  was  always  used  on 
this  occasiun.  In  this  form  the  delinquent  ao* 
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knowledges  bis  offence  and  professes  bis  repent 
ance  ; and  concludes  with  a petition  that  the 
victim  upon  which  he  laid  his  hand  might  he 
his  expiation.  I>y  which  last  expression  he 
was,  as  the  Jews  inform  us,  understood  to  mean 
that  the  victim  might  be  substituted  in  his 
room,  and  that  the  punishment  which  himself 
had  merited  might  fall  on  the  head  of  his  offer- 
ing. Veysie. 

To  make  atonement  for  him.  The 

idea  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  original  of  the 
word  translated  atone  was  cover  and  covering. 
To  atone  sin  in  the  Hebrew  conception  was  so  to 
cover  it  over  that  God  could  neglect  it.  “ To  atone 
does  not  mean  to  cause  a sin  not  to  have  been 
committed,  for  that  is  impossible  ; nor  to  repre 
sent  it  as  non-existent,  for  that  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  earnest  spirit  of  the  Law  ; nor  to 
pay  and  compensate  it  by  any  act  ; but  to  cover 
it  before  God— that  is,  to  deprive  it  of  its  power 
to  come  between  us  and  God  " ( Kahnis).  Cave, 

“ To  atone”  is,  in  the  Hebrew,  “ to  cover.” 

Siri  is  covered,  so  that  God  from  that  time  forth 
does  not  see  it — i.e  , he  treats  man  as  though 
he  had  no  sin  in  his  sight.  God  cannot  hold 
the  same  relation  to  the  sinner  when  his  sin 
still  remains  upon  him,  and  when  it  is  atoned 
for.  When,  therefore,  the  sin  is  covered,  the 
wrath  of  God  toward  the  sinner  ceases,  and  his 
good  pleasure,  as  was  just  said  (verse  3,  Heb., 
“to  his  well  pleasing  before  the  Lord  i.e., 
that  he  thereby  is  made  acceptable  to  the  Lord), 
is  turned  toward  the  reconciled  one.  Gerl. 

There  are  four  parts  in  the  great  work  of 
atonement  : the  righteousness  and  the  death  of 
the  victim,  and  the  presentation  and  the  accept 
ance  of  these  by  W’liieh  they  become  a propiti 
ation.  Kighteousness  can  only  be  rendered  and 
penal  death  can  only  be  suffered  by  a moral 
agent,  and  for  a man  by  a man.  Hence  the 
true  victim  can  only  be  a person.  This  same 
person  it  is  who  intervenes  to  present  satisfac- 
tion from  himself  to  God,  and  receive  acceptance 
from  God  to  himself  for  the  penitent,  believing 
offerer.  With  equal  certainty  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  latter  two  parts  can  only  be  performed 
by  a Divine  person.  M. 

5.  The  sacrifice  was  to  be  killed  before  the 
Lord — that  is,  in  a devout  manner,  and  with  an 
eye  to  God  and  his  honor.  The  priests  were  to 
sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar , for  the  blood 
being  the  life,  that  was  it  that  made  atonement 
for  the  soul.  This  signified  the  direct  and  act- 
ual regard  which  our  Lord  Jesus  had  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  Father’s  justice,  and  the  se- 
curing of  his  injured  honor,  in  the  shedding  of 
his  blood  ; he  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God. 


It  also  signified  the  pacifying  and  purifying  of 
our  consciences  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  upon  them  by  faith  (1  Pet.  1:2; 

Heb.  10:22).  TI. The  altar  was  sprinkled 

\wth  the  blood,  that  the  people  might  know  that 
the  blood  poured  from  the  victim  did  not  fall 
on  the  ground,  but  was  consecrated  to  God  ; 
just  as  now  the  blood  of  Christ  appears  before 

his  face.  Calc. The  act  of  sprinkling  the 

blood  was,  during  every  period  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  exclusively  the  prerogative  of  the 
priesthood.  It  was  in  the  effusion  of  blood, 
which  is  th*s  life,  that  the  virtue  of  the  sacrifice 
consisted,  it  being  always  understood  that  life 
went  to  redeem  life.  Every  reader  of  tile  New 
Testament  knows  how  much  our  salvation  is 
1 attributed  to  the  blood  of  Christ  ; and  this 
great  evangelical  truth  was  abundantly  taught 
to  the  Israelites  under  the  Law*.  They  were  by 
this  rite  most  impressively  shown  that  without 
the  shedding  of  blood  there  w-as  no  remission 
of  sins  Bush. 

9.  A sweet  savor  unto  llie  Lord.  In 

Rom.  12:1  w-e  have  Dot  only  a commentary  on 
the  old  burnt  offeiing,  but  a suggestive  presen 
tation  of  the  difference  between  the  Old  one 
and  that  which  is  required  in  the  New  Cove- 
nant. “ Present  your  bodies”  (as  distinguished 
from  the  bodies  of  bulls  or  of  goats),  “ a living 
sacrifice”  (as  distinguished  from  the  slain  sac- 
rifice of  the  Old  Covenant),  “ holy”  (there  we 
have  the  significance  of  the  separation  of  the 
parts,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  inwards),  “ ac 
ceptable  unto  God  ” (the  sweet  savor  of  Lev. 
1 : 9),  “ which  is  your  reasonable  service”  (ns 
distinguished  from  the  symbolical  service  of  the 
old  economy).  No  other  exposition  of  the  sym 
i holism  of  the  burnt-offering  is  needed  than 
these  striking  words.  J.  M.  G. 

When  we  think  of  these  offerings  all  the  year 
round,  never  ending,  or  ending  only  to  begin 
again  ; the  smoke  always  ascendiug,  the  fire 
i always  alight,  we  say,  “Thank  God  we  are 
Christians.  ’ What  do  we  mean  ? Had  the  Jew- 
more  to  do  than  we  have  to  do  ? Only  so  in  a 
very  limited  and  mechanical  sense.  The  Jew 
! gave  his  bullock  or  bis  goat,  bis  turtle  dove  or 
his  young  pigeon  ; but  now-  each  man  has  to 
give  himsef.  As  Christians,  w-e  have  nothing 
that  is  our  own  ; not  a moment  of  time  is  ours  ; 
not  a pulse  that  throbs  in  us,  not  a hair  of  our 
head,  not  a coin  in  the  coffer  belongs  to  us 
This  is  the  severe  demand  of  love.  Who  can 
rise  to  the  pitch  of  that  self  sacrifice  ? The  Jew 
gives  his  tenth,  and  another  tenth,  and  another 
I tenth,  and  another  tenth,  even  unto  five  tenths, 

| or  one  half,  and  w-e  say,  “ All  that  is  done  for 
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ever  ; it  has  passed  away  with  the  obsolete  rit 
nul,  and  now  we  are  under  the  law  of  love/’  ns 
if  God  had  brought  us  into  something  less  rather 
than  into  something  more.  J.  I\ 

14.  Oblation  of  tiirlltxlovcsi,  or  of 
yonii£  pigooilJ*.  In  the  Divine  requirement 
of  the  various  oblations,  the  circumstances  of  the 
offerers  were  consulted.  Those  who  could  not 
afford  to  offer  a bullock  would  bring  a sheep  or 
a goat  ; and  those  who  were  not  able  ti  do  that 
were  expected  to  bring  a turtle  dove  or  a young 
pigeon.  The  parents  of  our  Lord  brought  this 
latter  kind  of  offering  upon  the  purification  of 
Mary.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  directions 
respecting  the  poor  man’s  offering  are  as  minute 
and  particular  as  any  ; intimating  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that  his  ministers 
are  to  be  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  attentive 
to  the  interests  of  the  poorest  of  their  flock. 

Lev.  6:9.  This  Is  Hie  law  of  tlie 

(Hirnt-ofTeriug.  That  is,  this  is  the  daily 
burnt-offering  or  perpetual  sacrifice,  consisting 
oi  two  lambs  offered  upon  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in 
the  evening.  That  of  the  morning  was  offered 
about  sunrise,  after  the  incense  was  burnt  upon 
the  golden  altar,  and  before  any  other  sacrifice. 
That  of  the  evening  was  offered  in  the  decline 
'>f  day,  before  the  night  began.  They  were  both 
wholly  consumed  on  the  altar,  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  free-will  burnt-offering,  but  by  a 
slow  fire,  that  they  might  continue  the  longer 
burning.  Bush. 

13.  Firt‘  sluill  be  kept  burning. 

This  was  a symbol  of  the  never-eeasing  worship 
which  Jehovah  required  of  his  people.  It  was 
essentially  connected  with  their  acts  of  sacrifice. 


| Clark. By  this  law  we  are  taught  to  keep  up 

in  our  minds  a constant  disposition  to  all  acts 
of  piety  and  devotion,  and  habitual  affection  to 
Divine  things,  so  as  to  be  always  ready  to  every 
good  word  and  work.  Though  we  be  not  always 
sacrificing,  yet  we  must  keep  the  fire  of  holy 
love  always  burning  ; and  thus  we  must  pray 
always.  H. 

We  may  have  an  altar,  but  no  fire.  We  need 
the  fire  as  well  as  the  altar.  Magnificent  altars 
we  have  built  : we  have  brought  stone  from 
afar  ; we  have  set  it  up  and  made  ourselves 
proud  iu  the  contemplation  of  the  skilful  build- 
ing. It  is  the  sign  of  self-idolatry  ; we  have 
mistaken  the  means  for  the  end,  the  process  for 
the  result.  We  may  have  fire  and  no  altar. 
This  is  also  a mistake.  We  ought  to  have  re- 
ligious places  and  Christian  observances.  There 
is  a deadly  sophism  lurking  in  the  supposition 
that  men  can  have  the  fire  without  the  altar, 
and  are  independent  of  institutions,  churehes, 
families,  and  all  that  is  known  by  Christian 
arrangement  for  common  worship.  We  are  not 
meant  to  be  solitary  worshippers.  Forsake  not 
the  assembling  of  yourselves  together  : there  is 
a touch  that  helps  life  to  gather  itself  up  into 
its  full  force  ; there  is  a contagion  which  makes 
the  heart  feel  strong.  It  is  not  enough  to  kindle 
a fire  : we  must  renew  it.  “ The  fire  shall  ever 
be  burning  upon  the  altar  ; it  shall  never  go 
out.”  Did  not  some  men  burn  ouee  who  are 
cold  now  ? Have  not  some  men  allowed  the 
holy  flame  to  perish  ? and  is  not  their  life  now 
like  a deserted  altar  laden  with  cold,  white 
ashes?  Be  it  ours  to  escape  the  fate  of  people 
! who  have  lamps  but  no  fire,  beliefs  but  no  faith, 

1 a bound  book  but  no  revelation.  J 


Section  134. 

THE  MEAL-OFFERING,  AND  ACCOMPANYING  DRINK-OFFERING. 

Leviticus  2 : 1-1G  ; 6 : 14-18.  Nu.  15  : 1-1G. 

Lev.  2 1 And  when  any  one  offereth  an  oblation  of  a meal  offering  unto  the  Lord,  his  obla- 
‘2  tion  shall  be  of  fine  flour  ; and  he  shall  pour  oil  upon  it,  and  put  frankincense  thereon  : and 
lie  shall  bring  it  to  Aaron's  sons  the  priests  : and  lie  shall  take  thereout  his  handful  of  the 
line  flour  thereof,  and  of  the  oil  thereof,  with  all  the  frankincense  thereof  ; and  the  priest 
shall  burn  it  as  the  memorial  thereof  upon  the  altar,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a sweet 
fi  savour  unto  the  Lord  : and  that  which  is  left  of  the  meal  offeiing  shall  be  Aaron’s  and  his 
sons’  : it  is  a thing  most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  tire. 

4 And  when  tlinn  nfferest  an  oblation  of  a meal  offering  baken  in  the  oven,  it  shall  be  un- 

5 leavened  cakes  of  fine  Ilnur  mingled  with  oil,  or  unleavened  wafers  anointed  with  oil.  And  if 
thy  oblation  be  a meal  offering  of  the  baking  pun,  it  shall  be  of  tine  flour  unleavened,  mingled 

f>  with  oil.  Thou  shalt  part  it  in  pieces,  and  pour  oil  thereon  : it  is  a meal  offering.  And  if 
7 tby  oblation  be  a meal  offering  of  the  frying  pan,  it  shall  be  made  of  fine  flour  with  oil. 
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8 Anti  thon  slink  bring  tbe  meal  offering  that  is  made  of  these  things  unlo  tho  Lord  : and  it 

!>  shall  be  presented  unto  the  priest,  and  he  shall  bring  it  unto  the  altar.  Ami  the  priest  shall 
take  ui>  from  the  meal  offering  the  memorial  thereof,  and  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar  : an 

10  efferiug  made  by  tire,  of  a sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  And  that  which  is  left  of  the  meal 
offering  shall  be  Aaron’s  and  his  sons’  : it  is  a thing  most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord 

11  made  by  tire.  No  meal  offering,  which  ye  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord,  shall  he  made  with 
leaven  : for  ye  shall  burn  no  leaven,  nor  any  honey,  as  an  offering  made  by  tire  unto  the  Lord. 

12  As  an  oblation  of  first '.fruits  yo  shall  offer  them  unto  the  Lord  : but  they  shall  not  come  up  for 

13  a ssveet  savour  on  the  altar.  And  every  oblation  of  thy  meal  offering  slialt  thou  season  with 
salt  ; neither  shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  from  thy  meal 
offering  : with  all  thine  oblations  thou  shalt  offer  salt. 

I t And  if  thou  offer  a meal  offering  of  firstfruits  unto  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  offer  for  the  meal 

15  offeriugof  thy  firstfruits  corn  in  the  ear  parched  with  fire,  l^ruisod  corn  of  the  fresh  ear.  And 

lfi  thon  shalt  put  oil  upon  it,  and  lay  frankincense  thereon  : it  is  a meal  offering.  And  the 

priest  shall  burn  the  memorial  of  it,  part  of  the  bruised  corn  thereof,  and  part  of  the  oil 
thereof,  with  all  the  frankincense  thereof  : it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

Lei).  G 14  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meal  offering  : the  sons  of  Aaron  shall  offer  it  before 

15  the  Lord,  before  the  altar.  And  he  shall  take  up  therefrom  his  handful,  of  the  fine  tlour  of 
the  meal  offering,  and  of  tbe  oil  thereof,  and  all  the  frankincense  which  is  upon  the  meal 
offering,  and  shall  burn  it  upon  the  altar  for  a sweet  savour,  as  the  memorial  thereof,  unto 

Ifi  the  Lord.  And  that  which  is  left  thereof  shall  Aaron  and  his  sons  eat:  it  shall  be  eaten 

17  without  leaven  in  a holy  place  ; in  the  court  of  the  tent  of  meeting  they  shall  eat  it.  It  shall 
not  be  baleen  with  leaven.  I have  given  it  as  their  poition  of  my  offerings  made  by  fire  ; it  is 

18  most  holy,  as  the  sin  offering,  and  as  the  guilt  offering.  Every  male  among  the  children  of 
Aaron  shall  eat  of  it,  as  a due  for  ever  throughout  your  generations,  from  the  offerings  of  the 
Lord  made  by  fire  : whosoever  toueheth  them  shall  be  holy. 

Xu.  15  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 

2 say  unto  them,  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  of  your  habitations,  which  I give  unto  yon, 

3 and  will  make  an  offering  by  tire  unto  (he  Lord,  a burnt  offering,  or  a sacrifice,  to  accomplish 
a vow,  or  as  a freewill  offering,  or  in  your  set  feasts,  to  make  a sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord, 

4 of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock  : then  shall  he  that  offereth  his  oblation  offer  unto  the  Lord  a meal 
offering  of  a tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  an  bin  of  oil  : 

5 and  wine  for  the  drink  offering,  the  fourth  part  of  an  bin,  shalt  thon  prepare  with  the  burnt 

6 offering  or  for  the  sacrifice,  for  each  lamb.  Or  for  a ram,  thou  shalt  prepare  for  a meal  offer- 

7 ing  two  tenth  parts  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  the  third  part  of  an  bin  of  oil  : and 
for  the  drink  offering  thon  shalt  offer  the  third  part  of  an  bin  of  wine,  of  a sweet  savour  unto 

8 the  Lord.  And  when  thou  preparest  a bullock  for  a burnt  offering,  or  for  & sacrifice,  to 

3 accomplish  a vow,  or  for  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord  : then  shall  be  offer  with  the  bullock 

a meal  offering  of  three  tenth  parts  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  half  an  hin  of  oil. 

10  And  thou  shalt  offer  for  the  drink  offering  half  an  him  of  wine,  for  an  offering  made  by  fire, 

II  of  a sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  Thus  shall  it  he  done  for  each  bnllock,  or  for  each  ram,  or 

12  tor  each  of  the  lie-lambs,  or  of  the  kids.  According  to  the  number  that  ye  shall  prepare,  so 

13  shall  ye  do  to  every  one  according  to  their  number.  All  that  are  homeborn  shall  do  these 
things  after  this  manner,  in  offering  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

14  And  if  a stranger  sojourn  with  you,  or  whosoever  be  among  yon  throughout  your  generations, 
and  will  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ; as  ye  do,  so  he  shall 

15  do.  For  the  assembly,  there  shall  be  one  statute  for  you,  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth 
wdh  you,  a statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations  : as  ye  are,  so  shall  the  stranger  be 

1G  before  the  Lord.  One  law  and  one  ordinance  shall  be  for  you,  and  for  the  stranger  that 
sojourneth  with  you. 


Tbe  Meal.  Offering  (Lev.  2 : l-l G ; G : 14-18). 

The  lleb.  tninhah  or  minchah  originally  is  a 
gift  of  any  kind  ; and  appears  to  be  used  gen- 
erally as  a gift  from  an  inferior  to  a superior, 
whether  God  or  man.  Afterward  this  general 
sense  became  attached  to  “ Corban  and  min- 


hah  or  minchah  was  restricted  to  an  unbloody 
offeriug.  It  was  composed  of  fine  flour,  sea 
soned  with  salt,  and  mixed  with  oil  and  fraukiu- 
cense,  but  without  leaven  ; and  generally  ac- 
companied by  a drink-offering  of  wine.  A por- 
tion of  it,  including  all  the  frankincense,  was  to 
be  burned  on  the  altar  as  a “ memorial  the 
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rest  belonged  to  the  priest  ; but  the  meal-offer- 
ings offered  by  the  priests  themselves  were  to 
be  wholly  burned.  Tts  meaning  appears  to  be 
exactly  expressed  in  the  words  of  David  (1  Ch. 

: K)-14),  “Of  thineown  have  we  given  thee.” 
It  lecognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lord  and 
his  bounty  in  giving  all  earthly  blessings,  by 
dedicating  to  him  the  best  ot'  his  gifts.  This 
meaning  involves  neither  of  the  tsvo  main  ideas 
of  sacrifice  the  atonement  for  sin  and  self- 
dedication to  God.  It  takes  them  for  granted, 
and  is  based  on  them.  Accordingly,  the  meal- 
offering, properly  so  called,  seems  always  to 
have  been  a subsidiary  offering,  needing  to  be 
introduced  by  the  sin  offering,  which  repre- 
sented the  one  idea,  and  forming  an  appendage 
to  the  burnt-offering,  which  represented  the 
other.  The  unbloody  offerings  offered  alone 
did  not  properly  belong  to  the  regular  ineal- 
offering.  They  were  usually  substitutes  for 
other  offerings  (compare  Lev.  5 : 11  ; Xu.  5 : 15.) 
Dir.  n. 

As  the  burnt-offering  symbolized  the  dedica 
tion  of  (lie  man  himself  to  God.  with  all  his 
] lowers  and  faculties,  the  bread  offering  signi- 
fied the  dedication  to  God  of  the  fruit  of  his 
labors,  the  produce  of  his  industry.  In  its  full 
est  sense  it  symbolized  the  dedication  of  his 
life-energy  to  God  in  holy  obedience.  J.  M.  G. 
As  the  Israelite  added  to  his  animal  offer- 
ings at  the  altar  in  the  court  those  of  meal  and 
wine,  l e would  see  visibly  expressed  the  giving 
of  his  substance  as  well  as  himself  to  the  Lord  : 
and  as  those  offerings  rose  in  smoke  be  would 
know  now  that  atonement  had  been  previously 
made  by  the  aspersed  blood  that,  free  as  they 
were  from  the  old  leaven  of  sin  and  wickedness, 
sanctioned  as  they  were  by  the  salt  of  the  cove- 
nant (2  : 13),  accompanied  as  they  were  by  the 
oil  of  consecration  and  the  incense  of  prayer 
(verse  15),  these  products  of  steady  human  toil 
were  acceptable  to  God.  Cave. 

2:1.  Shall  pour  oil  upon  It.  There 
were  three  principal  uses  of  oil  familiar  to  the 
Hebrews.  Tt  was  employed  to  anoint  the  sur 
face  of  the  body  in  order  to  mollify  the  skin,  to 
heal  injuries,  and  to  strengthen  the  muscles  ; it 
was  largely  used  as  an  ingredient  of  food  ; and 
it  was  commonly  burned  in  lamps  In  each  of 
these  uses  it  may  he  taken  as  a lit  symbol  of 
Divine  grace.  It  might  figure  it  as  conferring 
on  each  believer  the  strength  and  faculties  re- 
quired to  carry  on  his  work  (1  Cor.  12  : 4)  ; as 
supporting  and  renewing  him  day  by  day  with 
fresh  supplies  of  life  (1  Cor.  3 : 1(1)  ; and  as  giv- 
ing light,  comfort,  and  guidance  into  all  truth 
i-Iohn  14  : 1G).  The  offering  of  oil  on  the  altar 


involved  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
worshipper  that  his  spiritual  gifts  were  from 
Jehovah  and  belonged  to  him.  It  was  in  this 
that  it  became  specially  connected  with  the 
minchah.  Clark . 

And  pul  frankincense  tliereon. 

The  frankincense,  like  the  oil,  had  a symbolical 
allusion.  It  represented  that  Divine  interces- 
sion of  Christ,  by  which  he  perfumes  all  the 
prayers,  praises,  good  works,  and  holy  affec- 
tions, of  his  servants.  That  the  frankincense  is 
applicable  primarily  and  mainly  to  Christ  is  evi- 
dent from  its  being  wholly  consumed  by  fire. 
Xo  part  of  his  work  is  borne  by  any  but  him- 
self ; nothing  renders  our  services  acceptable 
but  his  atoning,  justifying,  interceding  grace. 
Hut  when  this  fact  is  eordially  admitted  by  us, 
j and  all  the  favor  with  which  we  meet  attributed 
1 to  the  merit  and  mediation  of  Christ,  then  our 
services  for  his  glory,  our  oblations  to  his 
priests  or  his  poor,  our  works  of  beneficence 
and  kindness  wrought  for  his  sake,  “ come  up 
as  an  odor  of  a sweet  smell,  a sacrifice  accept- 
able, well-pleasing  to  God.”  As  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  himself  was  most  pleasing  unto  God,  so 
are  the  services  of  all  his  people  for  Christ's 
sake.  Bash. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  oil  is  the  emblem  of 
the  spirit’s  influence,  as  the  incense  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Redeemer's  work.  The  bread  also 
1 bears  a relation  to  the  Father,  who  giveth  bread 
to  his  children.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the 
Messiah,  as  a prophet  gives  light  to  the  mind, 
as  a priest  makes  intercession  for  t Lie  soul,  and  as 
I a king  bestows  the  bread  of  life  on  his  people.  M 

2.  Memorial.  “ remembrance,”  means  gener~ 
| ally  the  part  of  every  sacrifice  which  was  burned  ; 

because  (to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men) 
j God,  smelling  the  sweet  savor,  was  moved  to 
think  graeiously  of  the  sacrifieer.  The  mean- 
ing therefore  is  : the  offering  of  man  to  God  in 
a new  obedience,  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
supported  by  prayer,  makes  him  partaker  of  all 
the  promises  of  grace  of  the  covenant  of  God. 
It  is  well  to  consider  that  these  gifts  were  an 
addition  to  other  sacrifices,  and  never  stood  bv 
themselves.  This  therefore  excludes  the  notion 

‘ of  men’s  own  righteousness.  Gerl. The  part 

of  the  offering  which  the  priest  took  out  with 
his  hand  is  called  the  “ memorial  ” of  the  meal 
or  bread-offering,  because  it  was  ft  rnnemhranctr 
of  God’s  supreme  dominion,  a grateful  acknowl- 
edgment that  they  held  and  enjoyed  everything 
of  him  as  sovereign  Proprietor,  and  by  this  act 
supplicated  the  continuance  of  it.  It  was  de- 
signed to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  covenant 
promise  to  accept  the  services  of  his  people 
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rendered  to  him  according  to  his  command 
ment  ; in  allusion  to  which  it  is  said  by  the 
Psalmist  (Ps.  ’20:4),  “The  Lord  remember  all 
thine  offerings,  and  accept  thy  burnt  sacri- 
fices.” Acts  14:4,  “Thy  prayers  and  thine 
alnis  come  up  for  a intmoiial  before  God.’’  The 
sin  and  jealonsy -offerings,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  no  oil  or  incense  mixed  with  them,  be- 
cause they  were  no  offerings  of  yraeious  me- 
morial, but  such  as  brought  iniquity  to  remem- 
brance, and  were  therefore  devoid  of  those  ele- 
ments which  made  them  come  up  as  a sweet- 
smelling  savor  before  the  Lord.  Bush. 

3.  A tiring  most  holy.  Literally,  a holy 
of  hoHes . As  there  was  a distinction  between 
the  places  dedicated  to  the  Divine  service  into 
holy  and  most  holy,  so  was  there  a similar  dis- 
tinction in  what  was  offered  to  Jehovah.  All 
offerings  were  holy , including  the  portions  of 
the  peace-offerings  which  were  eaten  by  the 
laity  ; but  that  was  most  holy  of  which  every 
part  was  devoted  either  to  the  altar  or  to  the 
use  of  the  priests.  Such  were  the  minchalis, 
the  shew-bread,  the  incense,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
sin  and  trespass  offerings.  Clark 

11.  No  leaven  nor  any  honey.  Hero 
also  we  trace  a moral  meaning.  Leaven  is  a 
well-known  emblem  of  pride  and  hypocrisy. 
These  swell  the  heait,  and  puff  it  up  with  self 
importance  and  self  deceit.  Leaven  is  also 
used  as  an  emblem  of  malice  and  wickedness, 
as  we  learn  from  1 Cor.  5 : 8.  Honey  may  well 
be  considered  as  tlie  emblem  of  the  unwkole 
some  sweetness  of  sensual  indulgence  and 
worldly  pleasure.  And  these  we  are  well  assured 
are  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  acceptance 
of  any  offering  which  we  may  profess  to  bring 
to  God.  Bush. 

The  prohibition  of  leaven  and  honey  was 
only  for  the  usual  meal- offering,  and  did  not 
apply  to  the  first-fruits,  us  the  first  fruits  of 
everything  had  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord. 
Hence  the  wave-loaves  were  leavened  (Lev. 
23  : 17)  ;and  honey  is  mentioned  among  the  first- 
fruits  presented  in  2 Oh.  31  :5.  These,  how- 
ever, did  not  come  upon  the  altar,  but  were 
only  presented  to  the  Lord  and  given  to  the 
priests.  P.  F. 

13.  Salt  oftlic  covenant  oftliy  God. 

Eating  salt  together  is  in  the  East  a pledge  of 
amity  and  friendship.  Hence  the  “ covenant 
of  salt  ” was  on  indissoluble  pact  ; and  " salted 
with  the  salt  of  the  palace”  (Ezra  4 : 14)  meant 
not  maintenance,  but  the  sign  of  faithfulness  to 
the  king.  Salt  was  used  in  the  sacrifices  and 
offerings  of  the  Israelites,  probably  with  the 
same  idea  of  honor  and  fidelity.  Deant. 


Willi  all  lliiitc  olilutiou*  (lion  *liult 
olFor  salt.  Not  only  every  minehah,  but 
every  animal  offering  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  salt.  Considering  the  emphatic  form  of  this 
command,  and  the  importance  subsequently 
ascribed  to  it,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  appears 
to  be  the  only  reference  to  salt  in  the  ceremonial 
law.  The  significance  of  it,  ns  a sacrificial  sym- 
bol,  is  set  forth  in  the  expression  “ the  salt  of 
the  covenant  of  thy  God”  (cf.  Nu.  18  : FJ  ; 2 
Ch.  13:5).  It  was  the  one  symbol  which  was 
never  absent  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
showing  th^  imperishableness  of  the  love  of  Je- 
hovah for  k is  people.  In  its  unalterable  nature, 

it  is  the  contrary  of  leaven.  Clark. Salt  is 

the  great  preservative  of  animal  nature,  oppos- 
ing the  tendency  to  putrefaction  and  decay.  It 
was  therefore  well  fitted  to  serve  as  a symbol  of 
that  moral  and  religious  purity  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  on  which 
all  stability  and  order  ultimately  depend. 
Hence,  also,  it  is  called  “ the  salt  of  the  cove- 
nant of  God,”  being  an  emblem  at  once  of  the 
perpetuity  of  this  and  of  the  principles  of  holy 
rectitude,  the  true  elements  of  ineorrnption  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  it  was  established 
1 P F.— -On  the  other  bund,  all  leaven  was  as 
expressly  excluded  from  the  offerings  to  the 
Lord,  because  containing  an  element  of  corrup- 
tion. and  so  was  utterly  alien  to  the  pure  wor 

| ship  established  in  Israel.  D.  M. Especial 

care  is  to  be  taken  not  only  that  our  religions 
services  be  cleansed  from  the  leaven  of  liypoc 
risy,  but  that  they  be  thoroughly  pervaded  by 
| the  “salt”  of  grace.  Cob  4:0,  “Let  your 
1 speech  be  always  with  salt,  seasoned  with 
grace.”  Bush. 

i The  oil,  symbol  of  the  grace  of  God’s  Spirit, 
with  which  the  meal-offering  was  to  be  inter- 
mingled, implied  that  every  good  work  must  be 
inwrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  that 
frankincense  was  to  be  put  upon  it  bespoke  the 
1 connection  between  good  works  and  prayer, 
and  that  all  righteous  action  should  be  present 
ed  to  God  in  the  spirit  of  devotion.  So  that 
“ the  good  works  of  the  faithful  are  represented 
by  the  oil,  as  prompted,  quickened,  and  ma 
tured  by  the  Holy  Spirit— by  the  frankincense, 
as  made  acceptable  and  borne  heavenward  in 
prayer — and  by  the  salt,  as  incorruptible,  per- 
petually abiding  signs  and  fruits  of  God’s  cove- 
nant of  graee”  (Kurtz).  P.  F. 

Drink-Offerings  (Xu.  15  : 1-1G). 

5,  7,  10.  With  the  meal-offering  there  was 
always  connected  a suitable  quantity  of  wine 
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for  a drink  offering.  The  latter  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Lev.  2,  which  expressly  treats  of  the  1 
meal-offering,  but  is  here  spoken  of  as  a usual 
accompaniment,  and  was  probably  omitted  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Leviticus  tor  the  same 
reason  that  it  is  also  noticed  only  by  implication 
with  the  shew  bread— viz.,  that  it  formed  cpiite 
a subordinate  part  of  the  offering,  and  was 
merely  a sort  of  accessory.  P.  F. 

15.  One  ordinance  for  you  and  for 
the  stranger.  Natives  and  strangers  are 
here  set  upon  a level,  in  this  as  in  other  mat 
ters  (verses  13*16),  “ One  law  shall  be  for  you  and 
for  (he  slramjtr  that  is  proselyted  to  the  Jewish 
religion,”  This  was  an  invitation  to  the  Gen- 


tiles to  become  proselytes.  God  declares  that 
the  sons  of  the  stranger  were  as  welcome  to  him 
as  the  sons  of  Jacob;  no  man’s  birth  or  parentage 
shall  turn  either  to  his  advantage  or  his  preju- 
dice in  his  acceptance  with  God.  This  likewise 
intimated,  that  as  believing  strangers  should  be 
accounted  Israelites,  so  unbelieving  Israelites 
should  be  accounted  strangers.  It  was  a happy 
presage  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  of 
their  admission  into  the  Church.  If  the  Law 
made  so  little  difference  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, much  less  would  the  Gospel  make,  which 
1 broke  down  the  partition  wall  and  reconciled 
i both  to  God  in  one  sacrifice,  without  the  ob- 
' servance  of  the  legal  ceremonies.  H. 


Section  135. 

THE  PEACE-OFFERING. 

Leviticus  3 : 1-17  ; 7 : 11-21,  28-30  ; 13  : 5-8. 

Lev.  3 1 And  if  his  oblation  be  a sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  ; if  he  offer  of  the  herd, 

2 whether  male  or  female,  he  shall  offer  it  without  blemish  before  the  Lord.  And  he  shall  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  oblation,  and  kill  it  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  : and 

3 Aaron’s  sons  the  priests  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar  round  about.  And  he  shall 
offer  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  ; the  fat  that 

•1  oovereth  the  inwards,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the 
fat  that  is  on  them,  which  is  by  the  loins,  and  the  caul  upon  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  shall 

5 he  take  away.  And  Aaron's  sons  shall  burn  it  on  the  altar  upon  the  burnt  offering,  which  is 
upon  the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire  ; it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord. 

6 And  if  his  oblation  for  a sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord  be  of  the  flock  ; male  or 

7 female,  he  shall  offer  it  without  blemish.  If  he  offer  a lamb  for  his  oblation,  then  shall  he 

12  offer  it  before  the  Lord.  And  if  his  oblation  be  a goat,  then  he  shall  offer  it  before  the  Lord 

17  It  shall  be  a perpetual  statute  throughout  your  generations  in  all  your  dwellings,  that  ye  shall 

eat  neither  fat  nor  blood. 

Lew  7 11  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which  one  shall  offer  unto 

12  the  Lord.  If  he  offer  it  for  a thanksgiving,  then  he  shall  offer  with  the  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving unleavened  cakes  mingled  with  oil,  and  unleavened  wafers  anointed  with  oil,  and  cakes 

13  mingled  with  oil,  of  tine  flour  soaked.  With  cakes  of  leavened  bread  he  shall  offer  his  obla- 

14  tion  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace  offerings  for  thanksgiving.  And  of  it  he  shall  offer  one 
out  of  each  oblation  for  an  heave  offering  unto  the  Lord  ; it  shall  be  the  priest’s  that  sprink 

15  leth  the  blood  of  the  peace  offerings.  And  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace  offerings  for 
thanksgiving  shall  be  eaten  on  the  day  of  his  oblation  ; he  shall  not  leave  any  of  it  until  the 

16  morning,  lint  if  the  sacrifice  of  his  oblation  be  a vow,  or  a freewill  offering,  it  shall  be  eaten 
on  the  day  that  he  offereth  his  sacrifice  : and  on  the  morrow  that  which  remaineth  of  it  shall 

17  he  eaten  : but  that  which  remaineth  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  third  day  shall  be 

18  burnt  with  fire.  And  if  any  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace  offerings  be  eaten  on  the 
third  day,  it  shall  not  be  accepted,  neither  shall  it  be  imputed  unto  him  that  offereth  it  : it 

19  shall  be  an  abomination,  and  the  soul  that  eateth  of  it  shall  bear  his  iniquity.  And  the  flesh 
that  toucheth  any  unclean  thing  shall  not  be  eaten  ; it  shall  be  burnt  with  fire.  And  as  for 

20  the  flesh,  every  one  that  is  clean  shall  eat  thereof  : but  the  soul  that  eateth  of  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  thnt  pertain  unto  the  Lord,  having  his  uncleanness  upon  him, 

21  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  And  when  any  one  shall  touch  any  unclean  thing, 
the  uncleanness  of  man,  or  an  unclean  beast,  or  any  unclean  abomination,  and  eat  of  the  flesh 
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of  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which  pertain  nnto  the  Loan,  that  sou)  shall  bo  cut  off  from 
his  people. 

28  And  the  Loan  spake  unto  Moses,  saving.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  lb- 
23  that  offereth  the  sacritice  of  his  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lnun  shall  bring  his  oblation  unto 
30  the  Lord  out  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace  offerings  : his  own  bands  shall  bring  the  offerings 
of  the  Lokd  made  by  fire  ; the  tat  with  the  breast  shall  he  bring,  that  the  breast  may  lie 
waved  for  a wave  offering  before  the  Lokd. 

Lev.  10  5 And  when  ye  offer  a sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  offer  it 

G that  ye  may  be  accepted.  Tt  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day  ye  offer  it,  and  on  the  morrow  : ami 

7 if  anght  remain  until  the  third  day,  it  shall  be  burnt  with  fire.  And  if  it  bo  eaten  at  all  on 

8 the  third  day,  it  is  an  abomination  ; it  shall  not  be  accepted  : but  every  one  that  eateth  it 

shall  bear  bis  iniquity,  because  he  hath  profaned  the  holy  thing  of  the  Lord  : and  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  4 

CThe  verses  omitted  above  are  mainly  repetitions  of  verses  2-5.1 


The  peace-offering  was  a sacrifice  offered  as  a 
testimonial  of  seeking  peace  and  favor  with 
God.  Peace-offerings  were  of  three  kinds  : (I) 
of  thanksgiving  or  praise  ; (2)  votive,  or  for  a 
vow  ; (3)  voluntary  or  free-will  offerings. 

Peace  offerings  were  eucharistie  and  bloody, 
and  were  voluntarily  offered  from  the  herd  or 
flock,  male  or  female.  With  them  were  offered 
“ unleavened  cakes  mingled  with  oil,  and  un- 
leavened wafers  anointed  with  oil,  and  cakes 
mingled  with  oil,  of  fine  flour,  fried,”  and 
“ leavened  bread.”  From  the  peace-offering  the 
fat  was  burned  upon  the  altar  ; but  the  breast 
as  a wave-offering  before  the  Lord,  and  the 
right  shoulder  as  a heave-offering,  were  given 
to  the  priest  ; but  the  rest  of  the  flesh  was  to 
he  eaten  by  the  offerer —on  the  same  day,  if  of 
the  first  kind  above — on  that  day  an  l the  next, 
if  of  the  second  or  third  kind— before  the  Lord. 
This  meal  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  this 
sacrifice,  and  in  licated  a state  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  God.  Die.  B. 

The  peace  offering  was  not  an  atoning  sacri- 
fice to  make  peace  with  God,  but  a joyful  cele- 
bration of  peace  m ule  through  the  covenant.  Tn 
this  part  of  the  ritual,  more  than  in  any  other, 
we  see  Jehovah  present  in  his  house  inviting  the 
worshipper  to  feast  with  Him.  Peace-offerings 
were  slain  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the 
burnt-offering  ; but  only  a part  was  burned  upon 
the  altar— namely,  all  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  the 
caul  or  midriff,  and,  in  the  case  of  a lamb,  the 
rump.  These  parts  formed,  according  to  Ori- 
ental tastes,  the  delicacies  of  the  feast,  and 
therefore  they  were  offered  to  Jehovah  ; and 
they  are  emphatically"  called  his  bread.  The 
breast  and  the  shoulder  were  the  portion  of  the 
priests,  who  might  eat  them  in  any  clean  place 
with  their  sons  and  daughters  They  were 
called  the  wave-breast  and  the  heave  shoulder,  from 
the  motions  made  in  offering  them  hefore  Je- 
hovah. The  priest  also  took  one  of  the  unleav- 
ened cakes  or  leavened  loaves,  which  were 


| offered  as  a meal-offering  with  the  peace-offei- 
iug,  having  first  heaved  it  before  God.  P.  S. 

The  general  name  for  this  species  of  offering 
| is  slw’mnun  ; it  comes  from  a root  which  signi- 
fies to  supply  what  is  wanting  or  deficient,  to 
pay  or  recompense  ; and  hence  it  very'  naturally 
came  to  express  a state  in  which,  all  misunder- 
standings having  been  removed  and  good  ex- 
perienced. there  was  room  for  friendship,  joy, 
and  thankfulness.  And  the  sacrifice  which 
went  by  this  name  might  be  employed  in  ref- 
erence to  any'  occasion  on  which  such  ideas  be 
came  strikingly  displayed.  In  regard  to  the 
offerings  themselves,  they'  were  all  to  be  accom 
panied  with  imposition  of  bauds  and  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  round  about  the  altar,  which 
implied  that  they  had  to  some  exteut  to  do  with 
sin,  and,  like  all  the  other  offerings  of  blood, 
brought  this  to  remembrance.  It  fitly  served 
to  remind  the  worshipper  of  his  miwortliiness 
of  the  boon,  and  his  unfitness  in  himself  to 
stand  before  God  in  peace  when  God  should  be 
drawing  near.  P.  F. 

7 : 39.  When  the  sacritice  was  killed,  the 
offerer  himself  must,  with  his  own  hands,  pre- 
sent God’s  part  of  it,  that  he  might  signify 
thereby  his  cheerful  giving  it  up  to  God,  and 
his  desire  that  it  might  be  accepted,  lie  was 
with  his  own  hands  to  lift  it  up,  in  token  of  his 
regard  to  God  as  the  God  of  heaven  ; and  then 
to  ware  it  to  and  fro , in  token  of  his  regard  to 
God  as  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  ; to  whom 
thus  he  offered  it,  showing  bis  readiness  and 

wish  to  do  Him  honor.  H. In  regard  to  the 

peace-offerings  the  waving  was  peculiarly  con- 
nected with  the  breast — which  is  thence  called 
the  wave  breast — and  the  heaving  with  the  shonl 
der,  for  this  reason  called  the  heave-shoulder. 
When  those  parts  were  thus  presented  to  God 
and  set  apart  to  the  priesthood,  the  rest  of  the 
flesh  was  given  up  to  the  offerer  to  be  partaken  of 
by  himself  and  those  he  might  call  to  share  and 
rejoice  with  him.  Among  these  he  was  instruct- 
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edto  invite,  beside  his  own  friends,  the  Levite, 
the  widow,  and  the  fatherless.  This  participa- 
tion by  the  offerer  and  his  friends,  this  family 
feast  upon  the  sacrifice,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  peace- 
offerings.  It  denoted  that  the  offerer  was  ad- 
mitted to  a state  of  near  fellowship  and  enjoy- 
ment with  God,  shared  part  and  part  with  Je- 
hovah and  his  priests,  had  a standing  in  liis 
house,  and  a seat  at  his  table.  It  was  therefore 
the  symbol  of  established  friendship  with  God, 
and  near  communion  with  him  in  the  blessings 
of  his  kingdom  ; and  was  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  worshippers  with  feelings  of  pecul- 
iar joy  and  gladness-  but  these  always  of  a 
sacred  character.  And  in  the  way  by  which  the 
worshipper  attained  to  a fitness  for  enjoying 
these  privileges — namely,  through  the  life-blood 
of  atonement. — how  impressive  a testimony  was 
borne  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  road  to 
all  dignity  and  blessing  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
through  faith  in  a crucified  Redeemer.  By 
Him  has  the  provision  been  made,  and  the  door 
opened,  and  tbe  invitation  issued  to  go  in  and 
partake.  Such  only  as  have  attained  to  faith  in 
his  blood  can  be  admitted  to  taste,  or  be  pre- 
pared to  relish,  the  feast  of  fat  things  he  sets 
before  them.  The  unbelieving  and  unholy  must 
of  necessity  be  aliens  from  God's  household, 
and  strangers  at  his  table.  V.  P. 

The  peace-offering*  had  regard  to  God  as  a 
Benefactor  to  his  creatures  and  the  giver  of  all 
good  things  to  ns  ; and  therefore  these  were  di- 
vided between  the  altar,  the  priest,  and  the 
owner.  Peaee  signifies  (1)  reconciliation,  con 
cord,  and  communion.  And  so  these  were 
called  peace-offerings,  because  in  them  God  and 
his  people  did,  as  it  were,  feast  together  in 
token  of  friendship.  The  priest,  who  was  or- 
dained for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God, 
gave  part  of  this  peace-offering  to  God  (that 
part  which  lie  required,  and  it  was  fit  He 
should  be  first  served),  burning  it  upon  God’s 
altar  ; part  he  gave  to  the  offerer,  to  be  eaten 
by  him  with  his  family  and  friends  ; and  part 
he  took  to  himself  as  the  days-man  that  laid  his 
hand  upon  them  both.  They  could  not  thus  eat 
together  unless  they  were  agreed  ; so  that  it 
was  a symbol  of  friendship  and  fellowship  be- 
tween God  and  man  and  a confirmation  of  the 
covenant  of  peace.  (2)  It  signifies  prosperity 
and  all  happiness  : Pence  be  to  yon  was  as  much 
as  All  good  be  to  you  ; and  so  the  peace-offerings 
were  offered  either  (1)  by  way  of  supplication 
or  request  for  some  good  thut  was  wanted  and 
desired.  If  a man  were  in  the  pursuit  or  ex- 
pectation  of  any  mercy,  he  would  back  his 


prayer  for  it  with  a peace-offering,  and  probably 
put  up  the  prayer  when  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  his  offering.  Christ  is  our  Peace, 
our  Peace-offering  ; for  through  him  alone  it  is 
that  we  can  expect  to  obtain  mercy  and  an  an- 
swer of  peace  to  our  prayers  ; and  in  him  an 
upright  prayer  shall  be  acceptable  and  success- 
ful though  we  bring  not  a peace-offering.  Or 
(2)  by  way  of  thanksgiving  for  some  particular 
mercy  received  ; it  is  called  a peace-*  fftring  of 

thanksgiving,  for  so  it  was  sometimes.  H. 

The  peace  offering  regarded  as  an  act  of  thanks 
giving  for  mercies  received  is  referred  to  by 
David  (Ps.  107  : 22),  " Let  them  sacrifice  the  sac- 
rifices oj  thanksgiving .”  In  allusion  to  this  kind 
of  offering  the  apostle  says  (Heb.  13  : 15),  u By 
him,  therefore,  let  ns  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
to  God  continually.”  Bush. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  prominent  thought 
in  these  sacrifices  was  the  blessed  result  of 
drawing  near  to  God  in  the  way  of  his  appoint- 
ment. “Justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with 
God.”  In  the  sin-offering  there  was  forgive- 
ness, in  the  burnt-offering  acceptance,  in  the 
meal-offering  consecration,  and  now  in  the 
peaee  offering  there  is  peace  and  jov,  peace  with 
God  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  the  soul  in  that  communion  with 
God  which  has  been  established  through  the 
appointed  sacrifices,  llure,  as  always,  there  is 
the  idea  of  atonement  underlying  all.  It  was 
essentially  a festal  sacrifice,  the  idea  of  joyful 
communion  shining  out  in  it.  J.  M.  G. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  peace-offering.  We 
have  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  It  is  by  the  blood  of  Christ  that  we  are 
made  nigh  unto  God  for  he  is  our  peace,  hav- 
ing broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition, 
having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  hav- 
ing reconciled  us  unto  God  by  the  cross,  and  so 
as  to  make  peaee  and  furnish  a sure  warrant  to 
the  heralds  of  salvation,  when  in  the  fulfilment 
of  their  commission  they  proclaim  peace  on 
earth,  or  preach  peaee  both  to  them  who  are 
afar  off  and  to  them  who  are  nigh  (Eph.  2 : 13- 

17).  T.  C. The  instant  a sinner  believes 

though  he  may  have  been  the  chief  of  sinners  a 
moment  before  -he  is  united  to  the  Saviour  ; 
he  is  in  Jesus  ; he  is  accepted  in  the  Beloved. 
This  is  no  inchoate  or  half-finished  justifica- 
tion. All  God’s  anger  is  turned  away.  The 
sufficiency  of  Christ  covers  all.  Millions  of 
sins,  each  aggravated  and  intensified  by  accu- 
mulated turpitudes,  are  as  easily  blotted  away 
and  sunken  in  the  deep,  as  a single  infant  fault. 
It  is  not  they,  it  is  the  substitute,  at  whom  God 
is  looking.  No  progress  in  justification  can  be 
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conceived  of.  Each  soul,  at  each  moment,  is  1 
either  acquitted  or  condemned  ; either  rejected  ! 
as  an  alien,  or  accepted  in  the  Beloved.  Though 
there  are  degrees  in  the  manifestation  of  this 
acceptance— for  example,  to  the  believer's  own 
consciousness  ; to  the  recognition  of  brethren  ; | 


or,  at  the  last  day,  to  the  assembled  universe— 
yet  the  justification  is  complete  at  the  moment 
of  believing.  The  believer  needs  no  further 
justification.  In  Christ  — he  can  no  more 
come  into  condemnation  than  Christ  himself. 
J.  W.  A. 


Section  136. 

THE  SIN-OFFERING  : SIN,  AS  PRESENTED  IN  THE  HEBREW  SCRIPTURES  ; MEAN- 
ING AND  PLACE  OF  THIS  OFFERING;  DIVERSITY  OF  VICTIMS;  TREATMENT 
OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  OF  THE  VICTIM  ; OTHER  DETAILS  OF  TEXT. 
CONCLUDING  THOUGHTS. 

Leviticus  4 : 1-35  ; 5 : 1-13  ; C : 24-30.  Nu.  15  : 22-31. 

Lev.  4 1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saving,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  say- 

2 ing,  If  any  one  shall  sin  unwittingly,  in  any  of  the  things  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded 

3 not  to  be  done,  and  shall  do  any  one  of  them  : if  the  anointed  priest  shall  sin  so  as  to  bring 
guilt  on  the  people  ; then  let  him  offer  for  his  sin,  which  he  hath  sinned,  a young  bullock 

i without  blemish  unto  the  Lord  for  a sin  offering.  And  he  shall  bring  the  bullock  unto  the 
door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  before  the  Lord  ; and  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 

5 bullock,  and  kill  the  bullock  before  the  Lord.  And  the  anointed  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood 
of  the  bullock,  and  bring  it  to  the  tent  of  meeting  : and  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the 
blood,  and  sprinkle  of  the  blood  seven  times  before  the  Lord,  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary. 

7 And  the  priest  shall  put  of  the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  sweet  incense  before  the 
Lord,  which  is  in  the  tent  of  meeting  ; and  all  the  blood  of  the  bullock  shall  he  pour  out  at 

8 the  base  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  which  is  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  And  all 
the  fat  of  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering  he  shall  take  off  from  it  : the  fat  that  covereth  the 

9 inwards,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is 
upon  them,  which  is  by  the  loins,  and  the  caul  upon  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  shall  he  take 

10  away,  as  it  is  taken  off  from  the  ox  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  : and  the  priest  shall 

11  burn  them  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  And  the  skin  of  the  bullock,  and  all  its  flesh, 

12  with  its  head,  and  with  its  legs,  and  its  inwards,  and  its  dung,  even  the  whole  bullock  shall 
he  carry  forth  without  the  camp  unto  a clean  place,  where  the  ashes  are  poured  out,  and  burn 
it  on  wood  with  fire  : where  the  ashes  are  poured  out  shall  it  be  burnt. 

13  And  if  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  shall  err,  and  tlie  thing  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the 
assembly,  and  they  have  done  any  of  the  things  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded  not  to  he 

14  done,  and  are  guilty  ; when  the  sin  wherein  they  have  sinned  is  known,  then  the  assembly 

lo  shall  offer  a young  bullock  for  a sin  offering,  and  bring  it  before  the  tent  of  meeting.  And 

the  elders  of  the  congregation  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock  before  the 

20  Lord  ; and  the  bullock  shall  be  killed  before  the  Lord.  Thus  shall  lie  do  with  the  bullock  , 
as  he  did  with  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering,  so  shall  he  do  with  this  : and  the  priest  shall 

21  make  atonement  for  them,  and  they  shall  be  forgiven.  And  he  shall  carry  forth  the  bullock 
without  the  camp,  and  burn  it  as  he  burned  the  first  bulloek  : it  is  the  sin  offering  for  the 
assembly. 

22  When  a ruler  sinneth,  and  doeth  unwittingly  any  one  of  all  the  things  which  the  Lord  his 

23  God  hath  commanded  not  to  be  done,  and  is  guilty  : if  his  sin,  wherein  he  hath  sinned,  be 

24  made  known  to  him,  he  shall  bring  for  bis  oblation  a goat,  a male  without  blemish  ; and  he 
shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  kill  it  in  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt 
offering  before  the  Lord  : it  is  a sin  offering. 

27  And  if  any  one  of  the  common  people  sin  unwittingly,  in  doing  any  of  the  things  which  the 

28  Lord  hath  commanded  not  to  be  done,  and  be  guilty  ; if  his  sin,  which  he  hath  sinned,  be 
made  known  to  him,  then  he  shall  bring  for  his  oblation  a goat,  a female  without  blemish,  for 

29  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned.  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  sin  offering, 
and  kill  the  sin  offering  in  the  place  of  burnt  offering. 
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H2  Anil  if  he  bring  a lamb  as  his  oblation  for  a sin  offering,  he  shall  bring  it  a female  without 
blemish. 

5 1 And  if  any  one  sin,  in  that  he  beareth  the  voice  of  adjuration,  he  being  a witness. 
2 whether  he  hath  seen  or  known,  jf  he  do  not  utter  it,  then  he  skull  bear  his  iniquity  : or  if 
any  one  touch  any  unclean  thing,  whether  it  be  the  carcase  of  an  unclean  beast,  or  the  carcase 
of  unclean  cattle,  or  the  carcase  of  unclean  creeping  things,  and  it  be  hidden  irom  him,  and 
H he  be  unclean,  then  he  shall  be  guilty  : or  if  be  touch  the  unclennness  of  man,  whatsoever  hie 
uneleanness  be  wherewith  lie  is  unclean,  and  it  be  hid  from  him  ; when  he  knoweth  of  it, 
4 then  he  shall  be  guilty  : or  if  any  one  swear  rashly  with  bis  lips  to  do  evil,  or  to  do  good, 
whatsoever  it  be  that  a man  shall  utter  rashly  with  an  oath,  and  it  be  bid  from  him  ; when  he 
f»  knoweth  of  it,  then  lie  shall  be  guilty  in  one  of  these  things : and  it  shall  be,  when  he  shall  be 
fi  guilty  in  one  of  these  things , that  he  shall  confess  that  wherein  he  hath  sinned  : and  he  shall 
bring  his  guilt  offering  unto  the  Loud  for  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned,  a female  from  the 
flock,  a lamb  or  a goat,  for  a sin  offering  ; and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  as 

7 concerning  his  sin.  And  if  his  means  suffice  not  for  a lamb,  then  he  snail  bring  his  guilt 
offering  for  that  wherein  he  hath  sinned,  two  turtledoves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  unto  the 

8 Lord  ; one  for  a sin  offering,  and  the  other  tor  a burnt  offering.  And  he  shall  Tiring  them 
unto  the  priest,  who  shall  offer  that  which  is  for  the  sin  offering  first,  and  wring  off  its  bead 
from  its  neck,  but  shall  not  divide  it  asunder  : and  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood  of  the  sin 
offering  upon  the  side  of  the  altar  ; and  the  rest  of  the  blood  shall  he  drained  out  at  the  base 

10  of  the  altar  • it  is  a sin  offering.  And  he  shall  offer  the  second  for  a burnt  offering,  according 
to  the  ordinance  : ami  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  as  concerning  his  sin  which 
he  hath  sinned,  and  he  shall  be  forgiven. 

11  But  if  bis  means  suffice  not  for  two  turtledoves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  then  he  shall  bring 
his  oblation  for  that  wherein  he  hath  sinned,  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  for  a sin 
offering  ; he  shall  put  no  oil  upon  it,  neither  shall  he  put  any  frankincense  thereon  : for  it  is 

12  a sin  offering.  And  he  shall  bring  it  to  the  priest,  and  the  priest  shall  take  his  handful  of  it 
as  the  memorial  thereof,  and  burn  it  on  the  altar,  upon  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by 

1 *>  fire  : it  is  a sin  offering.  And  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  as  touching  his  sin 
that  he  hath  sinned  in  any  of  these  things,  and  he  shall  he  forgiven  ; and  the  remnunt  shall  be 
the  priest's,  as  the  meal  offering. 

(i  24  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons,  saying, 
2d  This  is  the  law  of  the  sin  offering  : in  the  place  where  the  burnt  offering  is  killed  shall  the 
2(5  sin  offering  be  killed  before  the  Loan  : it  is  most  holy.  The  priest  that  offereth  it  for  sin 

27  shall  eat  it  : in  a holy  place  shall  it  be  eaten,  in  the  court  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  Whatsoever 
shall  touch  the  flesh  thereof  shall  be  holy  : and  when  there  is  sprinkled  of  the  blood  thereof 

28  upon  any  garment,  thou  shalt  wash  that  whereon  it  was  sprinkled  in  a holy  place.  But  the 
earthen  vessel  wherein  it  is  sodden  shall  be  broken  : and  it‘  it  be  sodden  in  a brazen  vessel,  it 

20  shall  be  scoured,  and  rinsed  in  water.  Every  male  among  the  priests  shall  eat  thereof  : it  is 
HO  most  holy.  And  no  sin  offering,  whereof  any  of  the  blood  is  brought  into  the  tent  of  meeting 
to  make  atonement  in  the  holy  place,  shall  be  eaten  ; it  shall  be  burnt  with  fire. 

Nu.  15  22  And  when  ye  shall  err,  and  not  observe  all  these  commandments,  which  the 
2.4  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  Moses,  even  all  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded  yon  hv  the  hand  ot 
Moses,  from  the  day  that  the  Lord  gave  commandment,  and  onward  throughout  your  genera- 

24  tions  ; then  it  shall  be,  if  it  be  done  unwittingly,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  congregation, 
that  all  the  congregation  shall  offer  one  young  bnlloek  for  a burnt  offering,  for  a sweet  savou i 
unto  the  Lord,  with  the  meal  offering  thereof,  and  the  drink  offering  thereof,  according  to  the 

25  ordinance,  and  one  he-goat  for  a sin  offering.  And  tho  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  all 
the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  be  forgiven  ; for  it  was  an  error,  and 
they  have  brought  theit  oblation,  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  and  their  sin  offer 

2fi  ing  before  the  Lord,  for  their  error  : and  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
be  forgiven,  and  the  stranger  that  sojournetb  among  them  ; for  in  respect  of  all  the  people  it 
27  was  done  unwittingly.  And  if  one  person  sin  unwittingly,  then  he  shall  offer  a she-goat  of 
2S  the  first  year  for  a sin  offering.  And  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  fer  the  soul  that  erreth, 
when  he  sinneth  unwittingly,  before  the  Lord,  to  make  atonement  for  him  ; and  he  shall  be 
forgiven.  Ye  shall  have  one  law  fur  him  that  doeth  aught  unwittingly,  for  him  that  is  horae- 
H0  born  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojournetb  among  them.  But 
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the  soul  that  doeth  aught  with  an  high  hand,  whether  he  be  homeborn  or  a stranger,  the  same 
31  blasphemetli  the  Loan  ; and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  oft  from  among  his  people,  because  ho 
hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Loud,  and  hath  broken  his  commandment  ; that  soul  shall 


utterly  be  cut  off,  his  iniquity  tdiall  be  upon 
[Verses  omitted  above,  mainly  repetitions. 

The  Idea  of  Sin  Presented  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Generally  it  was  true  among  the  heathen  that 
sin  was  looked  upon  rather  as  a mere  transgres- 
sion of  the  laws  of  nature — a mistake,  a folly — 
but  with  little  of  moral  quality  ; or  else  a dis- 
pleasure to  the  magnified  men,  with  the  passions 
and  caprices  of  men,  whom  they  worshipped  as 
gods,  and  ill-advised,  so  far  as  it  was  likely  to 
awaken  their  animosity.  In  contrast  with  all 
this,  sin  stands  out  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
as  something  opposed  to  the  will  and  character 
of  One  infinite  in  holiness  and  purity,  and  for- 
ever unchangeable  in  purpose.  Let  ween  these 
extremes  there  was  every  variety  of  conception 
of  sin,  determined  by  the  varying  conception  of 
God,  and  of  man’s  relation  to  him  ; but  as  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  God  was  higher  than  any  other, 
so  was  its  view  of  sin  as  a moral  offence  far 
deeper.  Gardiner . 

Over  against  the  eoneeptions  of  Divine  right- 
eousness, holiness , and  purify,  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures set  that  of  their  dark  opposite  — human 
sin.  The  one  cannot  be  understood  apart  from 
the  other.  No  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  He* 
brew  religion  merits  serious  attention  which 
cannot  give  an  honest  and  satisfactory  reply  to 
the  question,  Whence  was  the  idea  of  sin  which 
pervades  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  derived? 
Not  even  the  poetic  and  historic  literature,  far 
less  the  sacred  books,  of  all  other  ancient  na- 
tions can  stand  comparison  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  in  human  interest.  No  phase  of  hu- 
man life  is  unretlected  in  that  wondrous  mirror  ; 
no  note  is  left  untouched  throughout  the  dia- 
pason of  human  emoti  >n.  Every  vicissitude  of 
human  fortune  finds  a place  in  these  pages, 
from  the  throne  to  the  dungeon,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Every  type  of  human  character 
is  represented,  from  the  most  heroic  greatness 
or  saintliesfc  purity  to  the  most  unbridled  and 
revolting  wickedness.  A procession  of  empties 
passes  across  that  narrow  stage.  We  hear  the 
jubilant  songs  of  harvest  and  vintage,  the  music 
of  feasts,  the  stern  hymn  of  warriors,  the  plan 
of  victory,  the  choral  ehant  of  temple  worship, 
the  wail  of  the  dirge.  Yet  with  this  unrivalled 
fulness  and  all  but  endless  variety  of  human 
interest,  national  tradition,  and  individual  por- 
traiture, it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  one 
dominant  character  pervades  the  whole  delin- 
25 
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eation  ; one  thought  underlies  the  whole,  even 
where  it  does  not  appear  on  the  surface  ; one 
deep  sorrowful  note  rings  like  a knell  through 
all  the  music.  It  is  that  which  Paul  utters 
when,  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament,  lie  says 
that  “ all  have  sinned , and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God.1  ‘ E.  R.  Cornier. 

Sin — the  choice  of  evil  instead  of  good,  tlm 
perversion  of  the  desires,  the  slavery  of  the 
will,  the  darkening  of  the  mind,  the  deadly 
siekuess  of  the  whole  heart— this  is  the  foun- 
tain of  all  trouble,  the  cause  of  all  disorder  and 
wretchedness.  This  is  the  curse  which  de- 
stroys life's  harmony  and  beauty.  This  is  the 
obstacle  which  separates  the  soul,  in  darkness 
and  sorrow,  from  God.  The  forms  of  every  re 
ligion,  the  voice  of  unceasing  prayers,  the  smoke 
of  endless  burnt-offerings,  the  blood  of  bulls 
ami  goats,  the  oblations  of  all  that  is  most  pre- 
cious— gifts,  propitiations,  pleadings,  sacrifices, 
without  stint  and  without  number — bear  wit- 
ness to  the  deep  and  awful  sense  of  sin  which 
rests  upon  the  heart  of  the  world.  If.  Van 
Dyke. 

It  is  indispensable  that  attention  be  given  t<> 
the  terms  under  which  the  conception  of  sin  is 
presented  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Hebrew 
language  is  rich  in  moral  synonyms.  Nine 
principal  words  may  be  noted  : (1)  Chatlath. 

Sin  ; perhaps  originally  " error,' ' “ missing  the 
mark.”  (2)  Pesha . Transgression;  perhaps 
“breach.”  (3)  Rcsha' . Unrighteousness;  wick 
edness.  (4)  Asham.  Guilt  ; the  word  rendered 
“ trespass"  in  the  law  concerning  “ trespass- 
offerings.”  (5)  Avon.  Perversity  ; eriine.  (fi) 
1 ren.  Vanity  ; iniquity.  (7)  'Evel.  Wicked 
ness  ; depravity  ; properly  twisting  aside." 
(8)  Ma'nl.  Trespass.  (0)  Ra\  111  ; evil.  One 
fact  of  immense  interest  comes  out  from  this 
list  of  words,  that  the  Hebrew  conception  of  sin 
was  moral,  not  ceremonial.  This  is  as  true  of 
the  Law  as  of  the  historical  and  prophetic  writ- 
ings. The  Hebrew  language  itself  bears  irre 
fragable  witness  that  the  pollutions  and  purifi- 
cations ordained  by  the  ceremonial  law  were 
but  symbols  of  a stain  they  could  not  reach  and 
a purity  they  could  not  bestow  ; the  pollution 
of  the  heart  and  the  conscience  by  inward  sin, 
and  the  purification  of  Divine  forgiveness  and 
restoration  to  God’s  image.  If  the  penitent 
exclaimed,  “ Thou  desiresl  not  sacrifice,  else  would 
I give  ii,”  he  spoke  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
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Law  which  ordained  for  such  crimes  as  murder 
and  adultery  not  sacrifice,  hut  “ death  without 
mercy.”  And  if  he  prayed,  ” Hale  thy  face  from  ^ 
my  sins  ; arul  (dot  out  nil  mine  iniguitits  ; create  in 
me  a clean  heart,  and  renew  a rljh  tspint  in  me, ” | 
he  hut  interpreted  the  deepest  lessons  of  the 
Law,  which  shone  through  the  ritual  as  through 
a transparent  veil  ; lessons  which  the  great 
Lawgiver  himself  declared  that  God’s  own  voice 
had  proclaimed  in  his  ears  (Ex.  3)1  : 19  ; 34  : C).  j 
E.  It.  Cornier. 

I 

Tnn  Sin-Offering,  Lts  Meaning  and  Place. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  order  of  narration 
the  Sm  offering  follows  those  before  mentioned, 
although  as  a matter  of  ritual  it  ordinarily  pre- 
ceded them  when  all  were  presented  at  the  same 
time.  The  others  had  been  in  use  before  the  I 
days  of  Moses.  This,  at  least  in  its  present 
form,  had  not.  The  immediate  object  of  the  ; 
Sin  offering  was  expiation,  as  that  of  the  Tres- 
pass-offering [guilt-offering]  was  satisfaction  or  j 

restitution.  32.  C.  13. The  sin-offering  among  ! 

the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice  in  which  the  ideas  of 
propitiation  and  of  a/onement  for  sin  were  most 
distinctly  marked.  It  is  first  directly  enjoined  in 
Lev.  4,  whereas  in  oh.  1-3  the  burnt-offering,  | 
meal-offering,  and  peace-offering  are  taken  for  j 
granted,  and  the  object  of  the  Law  is  to  regn-  j 
late,  not  to  enjoin,  the  presentation  of  them  to  i 
the  Lord.  Nor  is  the  word  applied  to  any  sac- 
rifice in  ante-Mosaio  times.  It  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  a sacrifice  of  the  Law.  The  idea  of 
propitiation  was  no  doubt  latent  in  earlier  sac- 
rifices, hut  it  was  taught  clearly  and  distinctly 
in  the  Levitical  sin-offering.  By  the  order  of  1 
sacrifice  in  its  perfect  form  it  is  clear  that  the  j 
sin  offering  occupies  the  most  important  place, 
the  burnt-offering  comes  next,  and  the  meal- 
offering or  peace-offering  last  of  all.  The  sec 
ond  could  only  he  offered  after  the  first  had 
been  accepted  ; the  third  was  only  a subsidiary 
part  of  the  second.  Yet,  in  actual  order  of  | 
lime,  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  partook  much 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  peace-offering  and  j 
burnt  offering  ; and  under  the  Law,  by  which 
was  “ the  knowledge  of  sin”  (Rom.  3 : 20),  the 
sin -offering  was  for  the  first  time  explicitly  set 
forth.  This  is  but  natural,  that  the  deepest 
ideas  should  be  the  last  in  order  of  develop-  I 
inent. 

‘The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  various  kinds 

I 

of  sacrifice  is  partly  gathered  from  the  form  of 
their  institution  and  ceremonial,  partly  from 
the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  partly  from 
the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the  I 
Hebrews.  All  had  relation,  under  different  as- 


pects, to  a covenant  between  God  and  man. 
The  sin-offering  represented  that  covenant  as 
broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again,  by 
God’s  appointment,  through  the  “ shedding  of 
blood.”  Its  characteristic  eereruony  was  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  before  the  veil  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  putting  some  of  it  on  I he  horns 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  pouring  out  of 
all  the  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  attar  of  burnt-offer- 
ing. The  shedding  of  the  blood,  the  symbol  of 
life,  signified  that  the  death  of  the  offender  was 
deserved  for  sin,  but  that  the  death  of  the  vie- 
tim  was  ucoepttd  for  his  death  by  the  ordinance 
of  God’s  mercy.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  sin-offer- 
ing distinctly  witnessed  that  sin  existed  in  man, 
that,  the  “ wages  of  that  sin  was  death,”  and 
that  God  had  provided  an  atonement  by  the 
vicarious  suffering  of  an  appointed  victim. 
The  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the  burnt-offer - 
ing  were  very  different.  The  idea  of  expiation 
seems  not  to  have  been  absent  from  it,  for  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  round  about  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  ; but  the  main  idea  is  the  offering  of 
the  whole  victim  to  God,  representing  the  de- 
votion of  the  suarilicer,  body  and  soul,  to  him. 
The  meal-<tffering,  the  pet  tee  or  thank -offering,  the 
first-fruits,  etc.,  were  simply  offerings  to  God 
of  his  own  best  gifts,  as  a sign  of  thankful  hom- 
age, and  as  a means  of  maintaining  Lis  service 
and  his  servants.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  is  a complex  idea,  involving  the 
propitiatory,  the  dedicatory,  and  the  eucharistic 
elements.  Any  one  of  these  taken  by  itself 
would  lead  to  error  and  superstition.  All  three, 
probably,  were  more  or  less  implied  in  each 
sacrifice,  each  element  predominating  in  its 
turn.  Die.  B. 

Lev.  4 : 2.  If  any  shall  sin.  The 

sin-offering  was  a new  thing,  instituted  by  the 
Law.  It  was  plainly  commanded  that  he  who 
was  conscious  that  he  had  committed  a sin 

should  bring  his  sin-offering.  Clark. The 

Law  being  now  added  in  muse  of  transgressions 
(Gal.  3 : 10),  and  having  entered,  that  eventually 
the.  offence  might  abound  (Rom.  f>  : 20),  they  were 
put  into  a way  of  making  atonement  for  sin 
more  particularly  by  sacrifice,  which  was  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  route , but  the  substance 
is  Christ,  and  that  one  offering  of  himself,  by 
which  he  put  away  sin  and  perfected  forever  them 
which  are  s auctfied.  Sin  is  here  described  to  bo 
against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord ; for 
sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  Law,  the  Divine 
Law.  The  wits  nr  wills  of  men,  their  inven- 
tions or  their  injunctions,  cannot  make  that  to 
be  sin  which  the  Law  of  God  has  not  made  to 
be  so.  It  is  said  likewise,  if  a soul  sin , for  it  is 
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not  sin  if  it  be  not  some  way  or  other  the  soul's  | 
act  ; hence  it  is  called  the  sin  of  the  soul  (Mic. 

0 : 7),  anil  it  is  the  soul  that  is  injured  by  it.  II. 

*2-1.  The  benefits  of  Christ's  atonement,  in 
order  to  he  available,  must  be  personally  appre 
bended.  However  intrinsically  sufficient  for 
the  salvation  of  all  men,  none  will  be  the  better 
for  it  who  do  not  for  themselves  make  use.  of  it. 
The  offending  priest,  or  ruler,  or  common  per 
son  must  himself  bring  his  sin  offering,  must 
lay  his  oicn  hands  upon  its  head,  must  thus  show- 
how  nearly  lie  felt  himself  to  be  concerned  in 
the  ceremony  ; and  every  sinner  now’  must  in 
dividually  bring  this  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  faith,  1 
as  the  atonement  for  his  own  sin.  Bush. 

4:  *2.  Sin  unwittingly.  The  sinning  is 
qualified  by  the  term  bishgagah,  not  strictly  in 
ignorance,  as  the  English  Bible  puts  it,  hut  by 
erring,  by  mistake,  or  oversight.  The  expression 
is  partly  explained  by  an  additional  clause,  as 
at  verse  13,  where  the  thing  said  to  have  been 
done  bishjagnh  is  represented  as  **  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  the  congregation,  ” and  only  afterward 
becomes  know  n to  them  ; and  again  at  verses 
23,  28.  w’here  the  discovery  of  the  sin  is  spoken 
of  as  the  occasion  of  offering  the  sacrifice. 
Then  w'e  havesinsof  this  description  contrasted 
with  “ sins  with  a high  hand  ” — that  is,  sins 
commilted  in  deliberate  defiance  of  the  author 
ity  of  heaven.  For  sins  of  this  description  no 
sin  offering  wras  to  be  allowed,  while  it  would 
he  accepted  for  the  others.  But  while  uncon 
scions  and  unintentional  sins  wrere  primarily 
meant,  yet  they  include  many  that  were  done 
knowingly  and  intentionally— sins  of  infirmity, 
committed  in  the  violence  of  passion,  under 
some  powerful  temptation,  or  from  some  motive 
appealing  to  the  weaker  part  of  the  soul,  as  dis 
tingnished  from  deliberate  and  settled  malice 
Some  of  the  cases  specified  at  the  beginning  of 
cli.  5,  as  among  those  for  which  sin-offerings 
might  he  presented,  put  it  beyond  a doubt  that 
sins  of  that  description  were  to  he  understood. 
These  were  plainly  things  which  eould  not  have 
happened  without  know-ledge  of  the  transgress 
or  ; but  they  betrayed  hastiness  of  spirit,  or 
the  moral  weakness  which  could  not  resist  a 
present  temptation.  Viewed  in  this  light,  too 
they  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  speci- 
mens of  a class. 

Diversity  of  Appointed  Victims  (Lev.  4 : 5). 

In  respect  to  the  choice  of  victims  w'e  meet  with 
a striking  diversity,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  party  for  whom  the  offering  was  to  be  made. 
There  wras  thus,  by  means  of  a graduated  scale 
in  the  offerings,  brought  out  the  important  les- 


son that  while  all  sin  is  offensive  in  the  sight  of 
(rod,  so  as  by  whomsoever  committed  to  deservn 
a penalty,  which  can  only  he  averted  by  tho 
blood  of  atonement,  it  grows  in  offensivemss 
with  the  position  and  number  of  transgressors  ; 
and  the  higher  in  privileges,  the  nearer  to  God, 
so  much  greater  is  the  guilt  to  he  atoned.  1\  h\ 

The  Treatment  of  the  Blood,  and  of  the  Victim. 

In  sacrificing  the  burnt-offerings,  the  peace 
offerings,  and  the  trespass-offerings,  we  read 
that  the  priests  were  to  “ bring  the  blood  and 
sprinkle  the'hlood  round  about  upon  the  altar.” 
In  the  sin-offerings,  the  priest  had  to  take  some 
of  the  blood  with  his  finger  and  put  it  upon  tho 
horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  to  pour 
out  what  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar. 
This  wras  all  that  was  required  for  the  blood  of 
the  sin-offering  for  one  of  the  common  people, 
or  for  a ruler.  But  in  the  sin  offering  for  the 
congregation  and  that  for  the  high  priest,  in 
addition  to  these  two  processes,  the  high  priest 
himself  had  to  bring  a portion  of  the  blood  into 
the  sanctuary,  to  sprinkle  it  with  Ins  finger 
seven  times  before  the  veil,  and  to  put  some  of 
it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense.  Clark. 

The  chief  and  most  distinctive  peculiarity 

in  the  sin-offering  wras  the  action  with  the  blood , 
which  though  variously  employed  was  always 
used  so  as  to  give  a relatively  strong  and  intense 
expression  to  the  ideas  of  sin  and  atonement. 
The  highest  expression  which  could  he  given 
by  means  of  the  blood  was  presented  when  tho 
high-priest,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  went  with 
the  blood  of  his  own  and  the  people's  Bin  offer- 
ing into  the  most  holy  place,  and  sprinkled  tho 
mercy  seat— the  very  place  of  Jehovah’s  throne. 
In  this  action  the  sin  appeared,  on  the  one 
hand,  rising  to  its  most  dreadful  form  of  a con- 
demning witness  in  the  presence-chamber  cf 
God,  and,  on  the  other,  the  atonement  assume  1 
the  appearance  of  so  perfect  and  complete  a sat 
isfaction  that  the  sinner  could  come  nigli  to  the 
seat  of  God,  and  return  again  not  only  unscathed 
but  with  an  assurance  that  the  entire  mass  cf 
guilt  was  cast  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion.  P.  V. 

Ijev.  1 : 3.  If  llie  anointed  priest 
sli;ill  sin.  He  begins  with  the  high  priest, 
who  alone  bore  the  high  distinction  of  the  h<  ly 
unction.  The  more  illustrious  his  dignity,  tho 
more  diligently  and  zealously  ought  his  life  to 
he  confirmed  to  the  model  of  holiness  ; tlieie- 
fore  the  infirmity  which  was  tolerable  in  others 
was  exceedingly  reprehensible  in  him.  For 
this  reason  it  was  required  that  he  should  atono 
for  himself  with  a greater  victim.  Cato. 
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12.  The  whole  hulloeh.  It  was  to  be 

carried  out  of  the  camp,  and  there  to  be  burned 
in  a tire  on  the  ground.  This  was  to  signify 
that  the  offerer  was  in  a perfect  state  of  guilt, 
unfit  to  communicate  with  God  ; and  that,  like 
the  offering  itself,  he  deserved  to  tie  excluded 
from  the  society  of  his  people  till  he  was  recon- 
ciled by  this  sacrifice  made  in  his  stead  : and 
thus  Christ,  who  was  made  a sin  offering  for  us, 
suffered  “ without  the  camp  " — that  is,  “ with- 
out the  gate"  of  Jerusalem,  of  whose  expiation 
for  us  ttiis  offering  was  a type  and  figure  (Heb, 

13:11,  12).  Pyle. In  the  sin  offering,  the 

animal  was  carried  outside  the  camp  and  con- 
sumed there.  The  Hebrew  word  used  for  burn- 
ing upon  the  altar  is  the  same  that  is  used  for 
the  burning  of  incense  in  the  holy  place,  with 
which  the  happiest  and  most  delightful  thoughts 
are  always  connected.  But  the  word  applied 
to  the  burning  of  the  sin  offering  without  the 
camp  is  an  entirely  different  word,  meaning  to 
burn  up,  to  destroy.  The  body  of  death  was 
carried  far  out  to  a clean  place  without  the 
camp,  and  there  burned  and  destroyed.  Is  not 
the  symbolism  very  instructive?  “As  far  as 
the  East  is  from  the  West,  so  far  hath  he  re 
moved  our  transgressions  from  us.”  Our  sins, 
where  are  they?  Away,  without  the  camp,  out 
of  sight,  destroyed,  forgotten.  Ourselves, 
where  are  we?  Our  life  is  now  not  only  on  the 
altar,  hut  carried  into  the  holy  place,  there  hid 
in  the  secret  of  his  presence.  Or  to  give  it  in 
New  Testament  form  : 1 ! we  are  dead,  and  our 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God”  (Col.  3:3). 
And  what  is  the  foundation  of  all  this?  Behold 
the  altar  ; at  its  base  the  blood  of  atonement 
plentifully  poured  out  ; on  its  summit  the  fat 
of  the  sacrifice  arising  with  acceptance  before 
God.  J.  M.  G. 

3,  13,  22,  27.  Thus  wo  have-  If  a priest  do 
sin— If  a ruler  sin — If  the  whole  congregation 
sin— If  any  one  of  the  common  people  sin. 
God  will  not  have  any  man  permitted  to  sin 
with  impunity.  He  does  not  release  a priest 
from  the  obligations  which  lie  imposes  upon 
the  common  people,  nor  will  he  excuse  the 
common  people  because  they  are  not  priests. 
Now  what  says  the  New  Testament  about  priest, 
ruler,  congregation,  common  people? — “If  wc 
confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  for- 
give us  onr  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  un 
righteousness.”  “The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
God's  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin/’  It  is 
still  the  way  of  blood.  Blood  means  life,  real 
ily,  Divine  agony,  an  outpouring  of  the  soul. 
Sin  has  not  changed  its  character,  nor  can  the 
method  of  sin’s  redemption  be  changed  as  to 


I 
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its  highest  expression  and  meaning,  “ With 
out  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission/'  J.  P. 

Lev.  4 : 20,  31,  35.  The  priest  shall 
make  atonement  for  him,  and  he 
shall  he  forgiven.  The  sin  thus  covered 
had  in  fact  no  longer  any  existence.  As  regards 
the  sinner,  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  head 
of  the  sacrifice  ; as  regards  Grd  and  the  claims 
of  Divine  justice,  it  had  met  its  deserts  in  the 
death  of  the  vicarious  oblation.  So  that  the 
sinner  was  thus  “covered  upon  from  his  sin/’ 
which  henceforth  occupied  a separate  sphere  of 
existence  ; a truth  which  found  its  fullest  ex- 
pression in  the  dismissal  of  the  live  goat  of  the 
sin-offering  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  with  the 
expiated  or  covered  sins  of  the  congregation. 
The  ground  of  offence  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  way  ; and  on  this  reconciliation  ensued. 
With  regard  to  the  transgressor  it  is  intimated, 
“ It  is  forgiven  to  him.”  D.  M. 

Lev.  5:1.  If  a person  Vie  adjured  in  the 
name  of  God  to  speak  the  truth  when  he  is 
called  to  be  a witness  in  any  cause,  “ whether 
he  hath  seen  or  known  of  it  ” — that  is,  whether 
he  can  speak  to  the  matter  either  from  his  own 
knowledge  or  from  the  information  of  credible 
witnesses,  anti  do  not  “ utter  it,”  then  he  shall 
“ bear  his  iniquity,”  or  be  deemed  guilty  and 

liable  to  punishment.  Bp  Kidder . 4.  Or 

if  any  one  Stvcar.  That  is,  if  a person 
swear  rashly  and  inconsiderately  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life  that  he  will  or  will  not  do 
something,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  if  “ it  be 
hid  from  him” — that  is,  if  he  have  not  rightly 
considered  the  thing  before  whether  it  was  in 
his  power  or  not  ; whether  it  were  lawful  or 
not  ; or  if  through  forgetfulness  he  omit  to  do 
what  he  might  have  done  when  he  knowetli  it, 
“ he  shall  be  guilty.”  Bp.  Patrick. 

flfil.  15  : 30,  31.  The  presumptnous  sinner, 
literally  he  who  sinned  “ with  a high  hand/’ 
might  or  might  not  have  committed  such  a 
crime  as  to  incur  punishment  from  the  civil 
law  : it  was  enough  that  he  had  with  deliberate 
purpose  rebelled  against  God,  and  ipso  facto 
was  “ cut  off  from  among  his  people”  and  alien- 
ated from  the  Divine  covenant.  Clark. He 

who,  when  his  iniquity  comes  to  his  knowledge, 
refuses  to  offer  such  a sacrifice,  sins  obstinately 
and  wilfully,  and  to  him  there  remains  no  other 
sacrifice  for  sin , no  other  mode  by  which  he  can 
he  reconciled  to  God  ; and  this  seems  the  case 
to  which  the  apostle  alludes  (Ileb.  10:26). 
A.  C. 


Men  attempt  to  reform  what  is  amiss  ; they 
subject  themselves  to  stricter  regulations  ; they 
multiply  the  rules  of  watchfulness  and  sobriety  ; 
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but  still  the  sense  of  guilt  returns.  They  then 
have  recourse  to  resolutions  of  future  time, 
hoping  they  shull  be  able  to  make  some  atone- 
ment by  a more  correct  deportment  ; but  when 
the  Law  comes  in  its  purity  ami  extent,  they 
iiml  all  this  is  vain  ; that  it  demands  nothing 
short  of  perfect  obedience  ; that  the  penalty 
has  been  incurred  ; that  they  are  already  con 
demried,  ami  are  only  waiting  for  the  season  of 
retribution  ; that  they  are  shut  up,  they  cannot 
escape.  But  no  sooner  are  they  enabled,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  despair  of  any  other  remedy, 
and  as  they  find  no  other  resource,  to  look  to 
the  blood  of  Christ  as  cleansing  from  all  sin, 
than  there  they  find  a solid  ground  of  hope  ; 
there  the  conflict  is  at  tin  end  ; and  they  see 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  humbly  to  re- 
ceive reconciliation.  Peace  with  God  lias  been 
made,  justice  has  been  satisfied,  and  only  waits 
to  see  the  sinner  confessing  his  sins  over  the 
head  of  that  victim  and  asking  for  mercy  in  that 
name.  R.  Hull. 

Here  is  an  offender,  standing  pensive  and 
awe  struck  before  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
He  has  presented  1ns  victim  ; he  has  laid  on  it 
(he  hand  of  confession  and  imputation  ; he  has 
seen  it  deprived  of  life  and  laid  upon  the  blaz 
ing  altar  ; he  has  gazed  upon  the  series  of  sym- 
bolical actions  expressive  of  the  atoning  work 
and  satisfaction  to  God.  But  one  thing  is  yet 
wanting  to  assure  him  of  his  individual  par- 
ticipation in  this  justifying  righteousness  ; he 
receives  from  the  hyssop  branch  the  sacred 
drops  upon  liis  vestment  and  his  person.  His 
pardon  is  sealed.  He  says,  with  a new  con- 
sciousness, “ 1 am  free  ! This  oblation  avails 
for  me  ! God  remits  my  guilt  for  the  sake  of 
sacrifice  !”  Now  all  this  takes  place  in  a New 
Testament  sense.  The  convinced  sinner  has  a 
clear  view  of  the  plan  of  remedy  provided  in 
the  Gospel,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  aton- 


ing sacrifice.  At  the  cross  be  confesses  his 
sius.  lie  beholds  there  a propitiation  amply 
adequate  for  the  pardon  of  a world.  He  ap 
proves  the  method,  and  honors  its  wisdom  and 
love.  He  perceives  the  Law  exalted  and  God’s 
anger  turned  away.  This,  so  tar  as  it  goes,  is 
faith  ; but  peace  is  in  abeyance.  He  knows 
Christ  to  be  a Saviour,  but  he  falters  in  claim 
ing  Christ  a Saviour  for  him,  until,  O blessed 
moment  ! the  veil  is  rent,  the  priest  returns 
from  the  most  holy  place,  and  sprinkles  him 
with  the  peace-speaking  blood.  Now  he  can 
cry,  “I  know  whom  I have  believed  “ Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of 
whom  1 am  chief  “ My  beloved  is  mine, 
and  1 am  his;”  “My  Lord  and  my  God!” 
J.  W.  A. 

There  is  no  sin  offering  required  of  us  now. 
“ It  is  finished.”  “By  one  offering  he  hath 
perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified.” 
But  thank-offerings  we  should  present  coni  inn 
ally,  and  votive  offerings,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
llGth  Psalm.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  should 
present,  ourselves  as  a whole  burnt-offering. 
“ Ye  are  not  your  own  : ye  are  bought  with  a 
price,  therefore  glorif}'  God  with  your  bodies 
and  with  your  spirits,  which  are  his.”  No 
more  appropriate  close  to  this  great  subject 
could  be  imagined  than  that  grand  benediction 
with  which  the  subject  is  closed  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  ; “ Now  may  the  God  of  peace, 
that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you 
perfect  [there  is  the  arkT  there  is  the  Law,  there 
is  the  goal  of  holiness  which  must  ever  be  full 
in  the  view  of  the  worshipper  at  the  altar]  in 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you 
that  which  is  well -pleasing  in  bis  sight,  through 
Jesus  Ghrist  ; to  whom  be  glory  forever  and 
ever.  Amen.”  J.  M.  G. 


Section  137. 

THE  TRESPASS  OR  GUILT  OFFERING. 

Leviticus  5 : 14-19  ; 0 : 1-7  ; 7 : 1-C.  Nu.  5 : 5-8. 

Lev.  5 14  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  If  any  one  commit  a trespass,  and  sin 
15  unwittingly,  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord  ; then  he  shall  bring  his  guilt  offering  unto  the 
Lord,  a ram  without  blemish  out  of  the  flock,  according  to  thy  estimation  in  silver  by  shekels, 
10  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  for  a guilt  offering  : and  he  shall  make  restitution  for  that 
which  he  hath  done  amiss  in  the  holy  thing,  and  shall  add  the  fifth  part  thereto,  and  give  it 
unto  the  priest  : and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  with  the  rum  of  the  guilt  offer- 
ing, and  he  shall  be  forgiven. 

17  And  if  any  one  sin,  and  do  any  of  the  things  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded  not  to  be 
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18  clone  ; though  lie  knew  it  not,  yet  is  he  guilty,  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity.  And  he  shall 
bring  a ram  without  blemish  out  of  the  Hock,  according  to  thy  estimation,  for  a guilt  offering, 
unto  the  priest  : and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  concerning  the  thing  wherein 
111  he  erred  unwittingly  and  knew  it  not,  and  he  shall  be  forgiven.  It  is  a guilt  offering  : he  is 
certainly  guilty  before  the  Loan. 

<»  1 And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses,  saving,  If  any  one  sin,  and  commit  a trespass 

o against  the  Lord,  and  deal  falsely  with  his  neighbour  in  a matter  of  deposit,  or  of  bargain,  or 
of  robbery,  or  have  oppressed  his  neighbour  ; or  have  found  that  which  was  lost,  and  deal 

4 falsely  therein,  and  swear  to  a lie  ; in  any  of  all  these  that  a man  doeth,  sinning  therein  : then 
it  shall  be,  if  he  hath  sinned,  aad  is  guilty,  that  he  shall  restore  that  which  he  took  by  rob- 
bery, or  the  thing  which  lie  hath  gotten  by  oppression,  or  the  deposit  which  was  committed  to 

5 him,  or  the  lost  thing  which  lie  found,  or  any  thing  about  which  he  hath  sworn  falsely  ; he 
shall  even  restore  it  in  full,  and  shall  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto  : unto  him  to  whom  it 

G uppertaineth  shall  lie  give  it,  in  the  day  of  his  being  found  guilty.  And  he  shall  bring  his 
guilt  offering  unto  the  Loud,  a ram  without  blemish  out  of  the  liock,  aecording  to  thy  estima- 

7 tiou,  for  a guilt  offering,  unto  the  priest  : and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  before 
the  Lord,  and  he  shall  lie  forgiven  : concerning  whatsoever  he  doeth  so  as  to  be  gnilty  thereby. 

7 1 And  this  is  the  law  of  the  guilt  offering  : it  is  most  holy.  In  the  place  where  they  kill 

2 the  burnt  offering  shall  they  kill  the  guilt  offering  : and  the  blood  thereof  shall  he  sprinkle 

3 upon  the  altar  round  about.  And  he  shall  offer  of  it  all  the  tat  thereof  : the  fat  tail,  and  the 

4 fat  that  eovereth  the  inwards,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  on  them,  which  is  by 

5 the  loins,  and  the  caul  upon  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  shall  he  take  away  : and  the  priest 
shall  burn  them  upon  the  altar  for  an  offering  made  by  lire  unto  the  Lord  : it  is  a guilt  offer* 

6 ing.  Every  male  among  the  priests  shall  eat  thereof  : it  shall  be  eaten  in  a holy  plaee  : it  is 
most  holy. 

N>i.  5 5 And  the  Loro  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 

6 When  a man  or  woman  shall  commit  any  sin  that  men  commit,  to  do  a trespass  against  the 

7 Lord,  and  that  soul  be  guilty  ; then  they  shall  confess  their  sin  which  they  have  done  : and 
he  shall  make  restitution  for  his  guilt  in  full,  and  add  unto  it  the  fifth  part  thereof,  and  give 

8 it  unto  him  in  respect  of  whom  he  hath  been  guilty.  But  if  the  man  have  no  kinsman  to 
whom  restitution  may  be  made  for  the  guilt,  the  restitution  for  guilt  which  is  made  unto  the 
Lord  shall  be  the  priest's  ; besides  the  ram  of  the  atonement,  whereby  atonement  shall  be 
made  for  him. 


The  sin-offering  was  atonement  proper,  and 
is  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  who  knew  no  sin,  made  sin 
for  us — Jesus  who  did  no  sin,  his  own  self  hear 
ing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  The 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  was  the  type  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  which  cleanses  us  from  all  sin  ; 
and  the  body  of  the  sin-offering,  being  burned 
without  the  camp,  was  the  type  of  the  body  of 
Christ  suffering  for  us  without  the  gate.  The 
trespass  offering  adds  the  ideas  of  redemption 
and  remedy.  Our  trespasses  are  our  debts — />., 
definite  acts  of  wrong  or  evil,  which  may  be 
estimated.  In  the  case  of  trespasses  against 
God,  sacrifice  was  required  first,  then  repara- 
tion. In  the  case  of  trespasses  against  men 
(which  are  also  counted  as  against  the  Lord, 
ch.  0:1),  restitution  was  required  tirst,  then 
sacrifice.  Evidently  we  are  to  see  in  the  tres- 
pass-offering redemption  and  ransom  by  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ.  D.  F. 

THE  TRESPASS  nil  GUILT  OFFERING. 

The  original  word  for  trespass  offering  is 
e sham,  from  a root  of  the  same  letters  asham , to 


| fail  in  duty , to  transgress,  to  be  guilty , or,  as  it  is 
for  the  most  rendered  in  our  versioo,  to 
j trespass.  The  leading  idea  is  p’ainly  that  of 
guilt.  Bush. 

j The  trespass-offering  (Heb.  asham)  is  closely 
| connected  with  the  sin-offering  in  Leviticus, 
i but  clearly  distinguished  from  it,  being  in  some 
I cases  offered  with  it  as  a distinct  part  of  the 
same  sacritice — e.g.,  in  the  eleansingof  the  leper 
(Lev.  14).  At  the  time  of  offering,  in  all  cases 
' of  damage  to  any  holy  tiling  or  to  any  man,  res- 
titution was  made  with  the  addition  of  one  fifth 
to  the  principal  ; the  blood  was  sprinkled  round 
1 about  ud  the  altar,  as  in  the  burnt-offering  ; the 
fat  burned,  and  tfe-di  disposed  of  as  in  the  sin- 
offering.  The  Sin-offerings  were — (A.)  Regular: 
For  !he  whole  people,  at  the  New  Moon,  Passover. 

' Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  : besides  the  solemn  offering  of  the 
two  goats  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  For 
(he  priests  and  Leviies  at  their  consecration  ; be- 
sides the  yearly  sin  offering  (a  bullock)  for  the 
high-priest  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 
(B.)  Special:  For  any  sin  of  “ ignorance."  For 
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refusal  to  bear  witness.  For  ceremonial  defilement 
nob  wilfully  contracted.  For  the  breach  of  a task 
oath . The  Trespass-offerings  were  always  special, 
us— (1)  For  sacrihye  “ in  ignorance."  (’2)  For 
ignorant  transgression.  (13)  For  fraud,  suppres- 
sion of  the  truth,  or  perjury.  (4)  For  rape  of  a be- 
trothed slave.  (5)  At  the  purification  of  the  lvpert 
and  the  polluted  A azarite,  offered  with  the  sin- 
offermg.  From  this  enumeration  it  will  be 
clear  that  the  two  classes  of  saeritiues,  although 
distinct,  touch  closely  upon  each  other,  as  espe- 
cially the  special  sin  offerings  and  the  trespass- 
offerings.  Mr.  Harry,  oiiginal  author  of  this 
article,  draws  the  following  conclusions  : (u) 
That  the  sin-offering  was  far  the  more  solemn 
and  comprehensive  of  the  two  sacrifices,  (ty 
That  the  sin  offering  looked  more  to  the  guilt 
of  the  sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  consequences, 
while  the  trespass-offering  looked  to  the  evil 
consequences  of  sin,  either  against  the  service 
of  God,  or  against  man,  and  to  the  duty  of 
atonement  as  far  as  atonement  was  possible, 
(c)  That  in  the  sin-offering  especially  we  find 
symbolized  t lie  acknowledgment  of  sinfulness 
as  inherent  in  man,  and  of  the  need  of  expia- 
tion by  sacrifice  to  renew  the  broken  covenant 
between  man  and  God.  Rev.  1.  Jennings  (in 
Kitto)  says  : “ The  sin-offering  holds  up  sin  as 
guilt  needing  expiation  ; the  trespass  offering  as 
robbery  demanding  compensation . ” Die.  B. 

The  trespass,  or  as  it  should  rather  be  called 
the  guilt  or  debt-offering  (asham),  stood  in  a very 
near  relation  to  the  sin  offering.  But  what 
were  distinctively  called  by  the  name  of  asham 
were  offerings  for  sins  in  which  the  offence 
given  or  the  debt  incurred  by  the  misdeed  ad- 
mitted of  some  sort  of  estimation  and  recom- 
pense ; so  that,  in  addition  to  the  atonement 
required  for  the  iniquity,  there  might  be  the 
exaction  and  payment  of  a restitution.  That 
this  is  the  real  import  of  the  asham,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  hattath  or  sin,  is  clear  from 
the  passage  (Nu.  6:5-8),  where  the  former  is 
marked  as  a consequence  of  the  latter,  and  such 
a consequence  as  admitted  and  demanded  a 
material  recompense.  It  w-as  a reckoning  tor 
sin  with  a predominant  respect  to  the  social 
and  economical  evils  growing  out  of  it,  or  to 
the  violation  of  rights  involved  in  its  commis- 
sion. V.  F. 

EiCV.  Ft  : 1-7.  This  is  the  latter  part  of  the 
Law  of  the  trespass  offering  : the  former  part, 
which  roneerned  trespasses  about  holy  things, 
we  had  in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter  ; 
this  concerns  trespasses  in  common  things. 
52,  3.  Though  all  the  instances  relate  to  our 
neighbor,  yet  it  is  called  a trespass  against  the 


Lord;  because,  though  the  injury  be  done  im 
mediately  to  our  neighbor,  yet  it  reflects  up  >n 
that  God  who  has  made  tho  command  of  loving 
our  neighbor  second  to  that  of  luving  himself. 
The  trespasses  instanced  are  (1)  Denying  a 
trust  ; if  a man  lie  unto  his  wighber  in  that  which 
was  delivered  him  to  keep;  or,  which  is  worse, 
which  was  lent  him  for  his  use.  If  we  claim 
that  as  our  own  which  is  only  borrowed,  left  in 
our  custody,  or  committed  to  our  cure,  this  is  a 
trespass  against  the  Lord,  who,  for  tho  benefit  of 
human  society,  will  have  property  and  truth 
maintained. % (2)  Defrauding  a partner  : If  a man 
lie  in  fellowship,  claiming  a sole  interest  in  that 
wherein  he  has  but  a joint  interest.  (3)  Dis- 
owning a manifest  wrong  ; If  a man  has  tho 
front  to  lie  in  a thing  taken  aicay  by  violence* 
which  ordinarily  cannot  be  hid.  (4)  Deceiving 
in  commerce  ; or,  as  some  think,  by  false  accu- 
sation ; if  a man  have  deceitfully  oppressed  his 
neighbor,  as  some  read  it,  either  withholding 
what  is  due,  or  extorting  what  is  not.  (5)  Do 
taming  what  is  found,  and  denying  it  (verso  3)  ; 
if  a man  have  found  that  which  was  lost,  he  must 
not  call  it  bis  own  presently,  but  endeavor  to 
find  out  the  owner,  to  whom  it  must  he  re- 
turned ; this  is  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by  : 
but  he  that  lies  concerning  it,  that  says  he  knows 
nothing  of  it,  when  be  does,  especially  if  ho 
hack  that  lie  w'ith  a false  oath,  he  trespasstth 
against  the  Lord,  who  to  everything  that  is  said 
is  a witness,  but  in  an  oath  he  is  the  party  ap- 
pealed to,  and  highly  affronted  when  he  is  called 
to  witness  to  a lie.  H. 

1 7.  The  trespass-offering  appointed.  In 
the  day  of  his  trespass-offering  he  must  make  sat- 
isfaction to  his  brother.  This  must  be  first 
done  ; if  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee  (verses 
4,  5).  Because  he  hath  sinned  and  is  guilty— that 
is,  is  convicted  of  his  guilt  by  his  own  eon 
science,  and  is  touched  with  remorse  for  it  ; 
seeing  himself  guilty  before  God,  let  him  faith 
fully  restore  all  that  he  has  got  by  fraud  or  op 
pression,  with  a fifth  pari  added,  to  make  amends 
to  the  ow'ner  for  the  loss  and  trouble  he  had 
sustained  in  the  mean  time  ; let  him  account 
both  for  debt  and  damages.  AYhere  wrong  has 
been  done,  restitution  must  be  made  ; and  till 
it  is  made  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  or  an 
equivalent  accepted  by  the  person  wronged,  wo 
cannot  have  the  comfort  of  the  forgiveness  of 
the  sin  ; for  the  keeping  of  what  is  unjustly  got 
avows  the  taking,  and  both  together  make  but 
one  continued  act  of  unrighteousness.  To  re- 
pent is  to  undo  what  we  have  done  amiss,  which 
(whatever  we  pretend)  wfe  cannot  be  said  to  do, 
till  we  restore  what  has  been  got  bv  it,  as  Zac- 
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clieus  (Lake  19:8),  and  make  satisfaction  for 
the  wrong  done.  lie  must  then  come  and  offer 
his  gift.  miht  bring  his  trespass-offering  to  the 
ford  whom  lie  had  offended  ; and  the  priest 
must  make  an  atonement  for  him  (verses  G,  7). 
'The  trespasses  here  mentioned  are  trespasses 
still  against  the  Law  of  Christ,  which  insists  as 
iniict)  upon  justice  and  truth  as  ever  the  law  of 
nature  or  the  law  of  Moses  did  : and  though 
now  we  may  have  them  pardoned  without  a 
trespass-offering,  yet  not  without  true  repent- 
ance, restitution,  reformation,  and  an  humble 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ; and  if  any 
make  the  more  hold  with  their  sins,  because 
they  are  not  now  put  to  the  expense  of  a tres- 
pass-offering for  them,  they  turn  the  grace  of  God 
into  want  < nines  s,  and  so  bring  upon  themselves  a 
swift  destruction.  The  Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all 
such  (1  'Plies.  4 : G).  H. 

After  restoration  and  the  addition  of  the  fifth 
part  thereto,  then  the  man  was  to  go  and  see 
the  pontiff  of  Israel  and  arrange  about  the  offer 
mg  of  the  rum.  The  process  was  not  complete  1 
until  the  rum  had  been  offered.  Every  social 
offence  lias  a religious  bearing  ; every  wrong 
done  in  the  market-place  reports  itself  in  heaven.  1 
Thus  life  is  solemn  : actions  have  rebounds  and  ' 
throbs  and  issues,  often  incalculable,  often  in- 
finite. Nothing  is  settled  until  the  root  is  made 
light,  the  fountain  is  purified,  restoration  is 
completed,  compensation  is  effected,  and  prayer 
is  said  over  the  blood  that  atones.  J.  P. 


The  burnt-offering , the  most  aneient  and  ex- 
tensive in  its  import  of  all,  consumed  wholly 
upon  the  altar,  represented  the  general  convic- 
tion of  sinfulness,  and  the  felt  duty  of  a com- 
plete surrender  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  ' 
to  God,  In  the  pence  or  thank-offering,  under  1 
its  various  forms,  the  feeling  of  sin  is  expressed 
in  connection  with  particular  mercies  vouch- 
safed by,  or  expected  from,  God  ; in  accordance  | 
with  a deep  and  true  tontiment  pervading  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  the  loving- 
kindness  of  God  awakens  in  the  true  Israelite  a , 
sense  of  his  own  un worthiness.  In  this  species  1 
of  sacrifice,  after  atonement  is  made  man  is 
seen  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  fellowship 
with  God.  Tlie  sin  and  trespass-offerings  had 
reference  to  particular  sins  by  which,  though 
committed  inadverentlv  (for  wilful  transgression  ■ 
no  atonement  was  provided),  fellowship  with 
God  had  been  interrupted,  and  by  sacrificial  ' 
cleansing  must  be  restored.  To  all  the  atoning  1 
property  belongs  : in  all  the  victim  is  slain,  the  1 
blood  is  sprinkled  by  tlm  priest  : and  only  after  , 
this  preliminary  process,  by  which  tho  person 


of  the  offerer  was  rendered  acceptable,  is  com- 
munion with  God  enjoyed  or  recovered.  Litton. 


You  will  now  perceive  the  reason  for  the 
great  variety  of  the  aneient  sacrificial  ritual. 
While  the  fundamental  idea  was  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  innocent  victim  for  the 
forfeited  life  of  the  sinner,  it  was  needful  to 
provide  many  things  of  a collateral  kind  to  bring 
out  all  the  great  trnths  that  encircle  the  one 
central  truth  the  truths  that  are  connected 
with  the  sinner’s  reconciliation  and  restored 
fellowship  with  God.  8o  also  it  was  needful  to 
give  expression  to  the  diversified  phases  of  feel- 
ing which  a. sinner  must  embody  in  his  worship. 
In  tho  New  Testament  it  was  needful  that  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  must  set  forth  not  only 
the  great  truth  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ, 
hut  also  develop  something  of  the  vast  subjee- 
tivo  theology  that  stands  related  to  that  great 
central  truth— as,  for  instance,  the  actings  of 
penitence  and  faith  in  the  soul  moved  upon  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  new  ties  and  relations 
that  grow  out  of  the  connection  with  Christ  as 
a Saviour.  So  this  ancient  worship  by  ritual 
must,  besides  holding  forth  the  atoning  Christ 
in  the  burnt-offering,  represent  in  a variety  of 
offerings,  purifications,  and  ritual  provisions 
not  only  the  various  phases  of  the  sinner’s 
views  in  relation  to  the  great  sacrifice,  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  his  guilt,  the  sense  entertained 
by  him  of  his  sinfulness  and  his  own  relation 
to  God,  hut  also  of  his  obligations  to  the  mercy 
of  God  for  restored  peace,  and  all  the  glorious 
results  flowing  from  his  justification  and  his 
acceptable  approach  to  God.  Now  this  could 
not  be  done  except  by  the  institution  of  this 
great  variety  of  sacrifices  and  purifications, 
suited  to  the  ever-varying  circumstances  of  the 
worshipper  ; or  by  the  kinds  of  vietims  em- 
ployed in  the  same  sacrifice,  and  the  particular 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  several  parts  of 
the  offering.  By  this  means  opportunity  was 
given  to  represent  by  symbols  a great  variety 
of  states  of  soul  and  phases  of  feeling.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  wondering  at  this  variety  of  detail 
we  should  wonder  at  and  adore  the  infinite  wis- 
dom and  love  which  provided  thus  for  teaching 
by  symbols  the  wav  of  salvation,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  every  soul  and  to  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men.  Just  as  rationally  ma3r  we 
find  fault  with  the  details  of  the  New  Testa- 
inent,  which  not  only  presents  Christ  erueified 
as  the  great  objective  truth,  but  brings  out  so 
fully  every  variety  of  views  and  feelings  that 
arise  in  the  soul  viewing  Christ  crucified,  as  find 
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fault  with  the  details  of  tlie  old  ritual.  The  i 
Gospel  according  to  Moses  differs  from  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  evangelists  and  the 
apostles  not  in  theology,  either  objective  or 
subjective,  but  only  in  presenting  pictorially 
in  its  symbols  and  by  type  instead  of  histori  I 
cally  the  same  great  truth  of  salvation  by  a | 


mediator  and  substitute,  and  the  same  phases 
of  human  need  and  experience  in  relation  to 
this  mediator,  so  that  the  exulting  disciple, 
Philip,  might  well  say  to  Nathaniel.  “ W ♦*  have 
found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law  and  the 
prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son 
of  Joseph.’ ' S.  H. 


Section  138. 

APPOINTED  TIMES  FOR  WORSHIP,  A COMPLETE  'AND  SYMMETRICAL  SCHEME. 
FEASTS  AND  HOLY  CONVOCATIONS.  THREE  HISTORICAL  FESTIVALS  : THEIR 
DESIGN,  EFFECTS,  CHARACTERISTICS,  AND  SPIRITUAL  TEACHINGS.  EIGHTH- 
DAY  SERIES.  FOUR  MARKS  OF  AUTHENTICITY. 

Leviticus  23  : 1,  2,  4.  Ex.  23  : 14-17.  De.  16  : 16,  17. 


Lev.  25  1 And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
2 say  unto  them,  The  set  feasts  of  the  Lord,  which  ye  shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  convocations, 
even  these  are  my  set  feasts. 

4 These  are  the  set  feasts  of  the  Lord,  even  holy  convocations,  which  ye  shall  proclaim  in  their 
appointed  season. 

Ex.  25  14  Three  times  thou  shall  keep  a feast  unto  me  in  the  year.  The  feast  of  unleav- 

15  ened  bread  shalt  thou  keep  : seven  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread,  as  1 commanded 
thee,  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  month  Abib  (for  in  it  thou  earnest  out  from  Egypt)  ; and 

16  none  shall  appear  before  me  empty  : and  the  feast  of  harvest,  the  firstfruits  of  thy  labours, 
which  thou  sowest  in  the  held  : and  the  feast  of  ingathering,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when 

17  thou  gatherest  in  thy  labours  out  of  the  field.  Three  times  in  the  year  all  thy  males  shall 
appear  before  the  Lord  God. 

Jje.  IG  16  Three  times  in  a year  shall  all  thy  males  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the 
place  which  he  shall  choose  ; in  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  feast  ot  weeks,  and 

17  iu  the  feast  of  tabernacles  : and  they  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty  : every  man  shall 
give  as  he  is  able,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God  which  he  hath  given  thee. 


We  pass  from  the  sacred  rites  to  the  sacred  | 
times,  the  fourth  and  last  division  of  the  main  j 
body  of  ceremonial  laics,  or  those  pertaining  di- 
rectly to  public  worship.  The  place,  the  min 
istry,  and  the  media  (sacrifices)  of  worship  have 
been  considered.  The  appointed  times  and 
feasts  will  occnpy  Sections  138  to  143,  inclusive. 

Then  will  follow  certain  adjuncts  to  the  cere- 
monial legislation.  P>. 

Scheme  of  t he  Sacred  Seasons,  Complete  and  Sym- 
metrical. 

The  passages  relating  to  the  annual  feasts  are 
the  following  : Ex.  12  : 13  : Narrative  of  the 
original  institution  of  the  Passover  and  of  the 
feast  of  Unleavened  Dread,  and  the  regulations 
respecting  them  given  before  leaving  Egypt. 
Ex.  23  : 14  10  : Summary  account  of  the  three 
annual  feasts,  in  which  pilgrimages  were  re- 
quired, as  prescribed  in  the  book  of  tbe  covenant 
ratitied  at  Mount  Sinai.  Ec.  34  : 18-26  : Sub. 
stautial  repetition  of  the  preceding  upon  the  re- 


newal of  the  covenant  after  the  sin  of  the  golden 
calf.  Lev.  23  : Enumeration  of  the  feasts  and 
holy  convocations  to  be  observed  iu  tbe  course 
of  the  year,  with  the  special  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  them.  De.  16:1-17:  Admonition 
to  observe  the  three  annual  feasts  and  to  cele- 
brate them  at  the  sanctuary  about  to  be  divinely 
chosen. 

The  scheme  of  the  sacred  seasons  set  forth  in 
these  laws  is  consistent  and  complete.  It  is 
based  on  the  primitive  institution  of  the  weekly 
Sabbath.  This  patriarchal  institution  was  in 
the  Mosaic  Law  expanded  into  a Sabbatical  sys- 
tem by  applying  the  septenary  division  in  suc- 
cession to  every  denomination  of  time.  The 
seventh  month  was  a sacred  month,  marked  by 
an  accumulation  of  holy  days,  its  first  day  being 
observed  as  a Sabbath,  including  which  there 
were  four  festive  Sabbaths  and  six  additional 
feast  days  in  the  month.  The  seventh  year  was 
a Sabbatical  year,  during  which  the  land  was  to 
rest  and  lie  untilled.  The  fiftieth  year,  or  the 
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year  succeeding  seven  times  seven  years,  was 
the  year  ut‘  jubilee,  whicdi  gave  release  from  the 
burdens  of  impoverishment  and  servitude  ; in 
it  the  Israelite  who  had  sold  himself  for  debt 
was  set  free,  and  property  that  had  been  alien- 
ated reverted  to  its  original  owners  ; and  all 
was  thus  restored  to  its  primitive  status.  The 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  Creator,  and  rest  from 
worldly  toil,  were  thus  provided  for.  Gratitude 
for  the  gifts  which  he  bestows,  both  individual 
and  national,  and  the  expression  of  thankful 
joy  in  them  was  next  to  be  added.  This  was 
the  specific  purpose  of  the  feasts,  which  were 
accordingly  appointed  at  those  seasons  when 
God’s  bounty  is  so  richly  manifested  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth — viz.,  at  the  harvest  and 
the  vintage.  These  feasts  were  linked  with  the 
Sabbatical  series  by  being  governed  throughout 
by  the  number  seven. 

The  sacred  seasons  form  thus  a complete 
and  symmetrical  scheme,  giving  proper  and 
balanced  expression  to  the  leading  ideas  of 
Israel's  religion,  and  especially  adjusted  to  their 
relation  to  God  as  their  Creator,  Benefactor,  and 
Sanctifier.  It  is  not  a body  of  laws  and  usages 
aggregated  in  the  course  of  time  under  varying 
and  contingent  circumstances.  It  is  just  the 
consistent  unfolding  of  one  definite  scheme  of 
thought,  and  as  such  bears  the  stamp  of  one  re- 
flecting and  constructive  mind,  by  which  it  has 
been  carefully  elaborated  and  adjusted  into  cor* 
respondenee  with  certain  dominant  ideas. 
Ewahl  only  referred  to  Moses  “ such  of  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  Hebrews  as  are  of  so 
unusual  and  remarkable  a character  that  they 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  exalted  genius  of 
one  mail.”  But  this  test  of  itself  convinced 
him  that  the  sacred  seasons  of  the  Jews  origi- 
nated with  Moses.  “ You  beLold,M  he  says,  “ a 
structure  simple,  lofty,  perfect.  All  proceeds 
as  it  were  from  one  spirit,  and  represents  one 
idea,  and  is  carried  into  effect  by  what  resembles 
counters  exactly  matched  strung  upon  one  cord. 
And  while  other  ancient  nations  have  a multi- 
tude of  festivals  with  no  obvious  eonnection, 
these  are  few,  but  linked  together,  illumined 
with  one  light,  and  relating  to  one  supreme 
end  (every  one  a Sabbath  of  Jehovah).  Who- 
ever has  a thorough  knowledge  of  these  festi- 
vals will  be  persuaded  that  they  have  not  arisen 
by  slow  degrees  from  the  blind  impulse  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  nor  from  the  history  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  are  the  product  of  a lofty  genius.” 
W.  H.  G. 

Feasts — Holy  Convocations  {Lev.  23  : 1,  2,  4).  | 

The  specified  times  for  public  worship  accord- 


ing to  the  Law  were  : (I)  The  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices,  sometimes  called  “the 
contiuual  burnt-offering.  " (2)  The  weekly  Sab- 
bath. (3)  The  day  of  the  New  Moon.  (4)  The 
" set  feasts'  or  appointed  times  of  annual  ob- 
servance, of  which  there  were  five,  the  Pass- 
over,  the  Lay  of  Pentecost,  the  feast  of  Trum- 
pets, the  Bay  of  Atonement,  and  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles.  For  each  of  these  occasions 
special  sacrifices  were  appointed.  The  weekly 
Sabbaths,  and  certain  days  in  the  appoint*  d 
times  of  annual  observance,  were  distinguished 

as  “ days  of  holy  convocation. ” Clark. The 

various  holy  days  of  the  Jewish  calendar  were 
opportunities  specially  arranged  for  a more  reg- 
ular and  continuous  attendance  upon  the  means 
of  grace  provided  by  the  tabernacle  and  its  ser- 
vices. This  very  chapter  (Lev.  23),  which  de- 
tails the  various  Sabbaths  and  feast-days,  again 
and  again  reiterates  that  these  festal  days  were 
“ holy  convocations.”  Cave. 

L.ev,  23  : 2.  Vc  shall  proclaim  to 
be  holy  convocations.  The  Hebrew 
may  be  rendered  more  literally,  “ w hich  ye  shall 
call  (as)  callings  of  holiness” — i.e.,  assemblages 
of  the  people  which  should  be  convened  for 
holy  or  sacred  purposes  at  set  times  by  public 
proclamation,  and  generally  by  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  (Nu.  10  : 8-10).  These  are  my 
fell  SIS.  The  term  feasts  is  apt  to  suggest  mis 
taken  ideas.  It  is  the  common  rendering  of 
twro  Hebrew'  words  which  differ  considerably  in 
regard  to  their  exact  shade  and  compass  of 
meaning.  The  one  is  hag,  the  root  meaning  of 
which  is  to  move  in  a circle , or  dance , and  was 
doubtless  applied  to  certain  of  the  greater  so- 
lemnities on  account  of  the  joyful  processional 
movements  with  which  they  were  celebrated. 
The  word  is  very  rarely  applied  except  to  the 
Passover  and  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  wTere 
both  occasions  for  special  manifestations  of 
gladness  ; and  in  later  times  the  term  became 
almost  appropriated  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
which  was  called  emphatically  the  hag , on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  hilarity  attending  its  pro- 
cessions and  services.  The  name  which  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  entire  series  of  the  stated 
solemnities  connected  with  particular  seasons, 
in  the  passage  (Lev.  23)  which  treats  of  these  in 
order,  is  moadeem.  While  the  word  undoubt- 
edly sometimes  bears  the  sense  of  places  of 
meeting,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  in  this 
passage  points  distinctly  to  the  meetings  them- 
selves. In  verse  2 it  is  said,  “ The  moadeem  of 
Jehovah,  on  which  ye  shall  call  holy  convoca- 
tions, these  are  the  moadeem .”  Their  prom- 
inent characteristic  is  here  plainly  declared  to 
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be  one  that  should  express  itself  in  convocations  j 

or  meetings  for  holy  purposes.  P.  F. The  ! 

people  were  not  simply  to  meet  as  among  them- 
selves, but  with  Jehovah,  and  to  present  them- 
selves before  him  as  one  body.  The  meeting 
together  was  in  its  very  nature  a binding  of 
themselves  in  fellowship  with  Jehovah  ; so  that 
it  was  not  polities  and  commerce  that  had  here 
to  do,  but  the  soul  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
the  foundation  of  the  religious  and  political  ex- 
istence of  Israel,  the  covenant  of  Jehovah.  To 
keep  the  people’s  consciousness  alive  to  this  ; 
to  revive,  strengthen,  and  perpetuate  it,  noth- 
ing could  be  so  well  adapted  as  sucb  meetings 
together.  Bahr . 

The  Three  Great  Festivals  ; Thetr  Design  j 
ani>  Effects. 

Ex.  23  : 14-17.  De.  10  : 16,  17. 

The  three  feasts  were  ; The  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over  ; the  feast  of  Pentecost  ; the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles. The  feast  of  the  Passover  was  cele- 
brated to  keep  in  remembrance  the  wonderful 
deliverance  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt.  The 
feast  of  Pentecost,  called  also  the  feast  of  harvest 
and  the  feast  of  weelcs,  was  celebrated  fifty  days 
after  the  Passover,  and  hence  called  by  the 
Greeks  Pentecost . The  feast  of  Tabernacles , 
called  also  the  feast  of  the  ingathering , was  cele- 
brated about  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Tisri , to 
commemorate  the  Israelites  dwelling  in  tents 
for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.  A.  C. 

Upon  these  three  great  festivals  all  the  males  i 
of  Israel  were  required  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  at  the  one  place  of  his  choice — the  taber- 
nacle or  the  temple — ultimately  in  Jerusalem 
“ whither  the  tribes  go  up.”  The  women  of 
Israel  manifestly  went  when  they  chose  and 
could.  According  to  Oriental  usage,  they  trav- 
elled in  groups— little  caravans— several  ad- 
jacent families,  or  as  the  case  might  be  by 
households,  the  patriarch  with  his  children  and 
children’s  children  together,  moving  on  with 
many  a song  of  social  cheer  and  grateful  praise  1 
till  at  length  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  the  j 
hills  of  the  goodly  city.  The  so-called  “ songs 
of  degrees”  (Ps.  120-134) — more  strictly  songs 
of  the  stages  or  npgoings — are  specimens  of  this 
free  and  outflowing  worship  of  the  travelling 
companies,  bound  upward  to  Jerusalem.  H.  C.  ; 

These  festivals  not  only  commemorated  great 
events  in  the  history  of  Israel,  but  they  had 
each  its  significance  in  reference  to  God's  gifts 
at  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Passover  ^ 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  the  Pen- 
tecost its  completion,  and  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles the  vintage  and  the  ingathering  of  all  the 


fruits  of  the  year.  We  have  here  a striking  ex- 
ample  of  the  foresight  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in 
providing  for  a pastoral  people  festivals  suited 
to  their  settled  condition  as  agriculturists  ; and 
they  were  wisely  arranged,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  labors  of  the  field.  They  are  eun 
uected  with  one  another,  so  as  to  form  one  great 
cycle.  The  Passover  is  in  the  first  month  of  the 
sacred  year,  followed  by  Pentecost  at  an  inter- 
val of  seven  complete  weeks  ; and  tbe  feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  tbe  seventh  month.  The  days 
of  holy  convocation,  including  the  fea^t  of 
Trumpets  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  were 
seven  : ttfo  at  the  Passover,  one  at  the  Pente- 
cost, and  two  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  P.  S. 

God  appointed  several  festivals  among  the 
Jews,  for  many  reasons  : (1)  To  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  great  events,  and  the  wonders 
he  had  wrought  for  the  people  ; for  example, 
the  Sabbath  brought  to  remembrance  t lie  creation 
of  the  world  ; the  Passover,  the  departure  out 
of  Egypt  ; the  Pentecost , the  giving  of  the  Law  ; 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles , the  sojourning  of  their 
fathers  in  the  wilderness.  (2)  To  keep  them 
faithful  to  their  religion,  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  the  splendor  of  the  Divine  service, 
(3)  To  procure  them  lawful  pleasures  and  neces- 
sary rest.  (4)  To  give  them  instruction,  for  in 
their  religious  assemblies  the  Law  of  God  was 
read  and  explained.  (5)  To  consolidate  their 
social  union  by  renewing  the  acquaintance  of 
their  tribes  and  families  ; for  on  these  occasions, 
they  came  together  from  different  parts  of  the 
land.  Cahnet . By  being  thus  brought  fre- 

quently into  contact  they  were  reminded  of 
their  common  origin  and  objects  ; that  they 
were  sons  of  the  same  father,  worshippers  of 
the  same  God,  and  heirs  of  the  same  promises. 
Persons  of  distant  towns  and  different  tribes 
met  together  on  terms  of  brotherhood  and  fel- 
lowship : old  relations  were  renewed  and  new 
ones  formed.  Thus  the  twelve  petty  States 
would  become  more  and  more  closely  connected, 
and  united  into  one  great  people.  E.  C.  W. 

It  might  seem  at  first  view  that  there  was  sig- 
nal impolicy  in  leaving  the  land  defenceless, 
while  all  the  adult  male  population  were  con 
grpgateil  at  a distance  from  their  families  and 
homes.  Unless  the  Scriptures  had  given  a solu- 
tion, the  matter  would  have  been  deemed  inex- 
plicable : but  thus  runs  the  promise  in  Ex. 
34  : 23,  24,  “Thrice  in  the  year  shall  all  your 
men-children  appear  before  the  Lord  God,  the 
God  of  Israel  ; neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy 
land,  when  thou  shalt  go  up  to  appear  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,  thrice  in  the  year.”  During 
the  whole  period  between  Moses  and  Christ,  we 
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never  read  of  an  enemy  invading  the  land  at  the 
time  of  the  three  festivals  ; the  first  that  ooeurs 
was  thirty-ihree  years  utter  they  had  withdrawn 
from  themselves  the  Divine  protection  by  em- 
bruing  their  hands  in  the  Saviour’s  blood,  when 
Cestins  the  Roman  general  slew  fifty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lydda,  while  all  the  rest  were  gone  lip  to 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.d.  Gfi.  Bash. 

Two  Features  Emphasized. 

I>c.  16:10,  17.  In  Use  place  which 
he  shall  choose;  and  they  shall  not 
appear  before  me  empty : every 
man  shall  give  as  lie  Is  able.  The  Law 

is  repeated  here  with  the  additional  clause,  at 
the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  and 
the  words,  “ not  empty,”  are  explained  to  mean 
with  gifts  according  to  the  blessing  of  Jehovah 
their  God,  which  he  had  given  them.  W.  L.  A. 

In  the.  place  which  he  shall  choose.  A principal 
reason  for  which  these  festivals  were  appointed, 
was  to  kpep  up  peace,  and  friendship,  and 
unity,  both  in  Church  and  State.  As  the  nation 
was  divided  into  tribes,  each  of  which  was  in 
some  respects  a little  commonwealth,  there  was 
cause  to  fear  that  they  should  fall  out  and  sep- 
arate in  themselves  into  independent  govern- 
ments, and  have  a religion  and  ruler  of  their 
own.  And  iu  fact  this  befell  them  in  after 
times  : they  became  two  kingdoms,  and  idolatry 
and  frequent  wars  ensued.  For  the  prevention 
of  these  evils  the  Israelites  were  enjoined  to  as- 
semble together  to  serve  the  Lord  in  one  place, 
which  he  should  appoint. 

Tke]f  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty . 
The  Jews  were  commanded  to  bring  a present  ; 
not  a burnt  offering  or  a sacrifice  by  fire  ; for 
these,  though  also  required,  were  of  another 
nature  and  for  another  end  ; but  a heave-offer 
ing  a freewill-offering,  which  was  a tribute  of 
thankfulness  to  God  and  likewise  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  supreme  lordship  and  dominion 
over  all.  Therefore  this  particular  is  added, 
“They  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord 
empty  : every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able,  ac- 
cording to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God 

which  he  hath  given  thee.”  Jort'm. As  the 

great  principle  of  love  to  Christ  will  not  allow 
the  more  opulent  to  give  scantily,  so  neither 
will  it  permit  the  poorest  to  come  befoie  him 
empty.  Tt  was  one  of  the  Divine  enactments 
even  of  the  legal  dispensation  Xone  shall  come 
before  me  empfy.  Rut  that  which  was  matter  of 
law  with  the  Israelite,  the  Christian  will  seize 
as  a golden  opportunity  for  evincing  his  love  to 
Christ  ; and  will  bring,  though  it  he  only  a 
gram  of  incense  for  an  offering,  or  a leaf  for 
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that  wreath  of  praise  and  honor  which  the 
Church  delights  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 
Harris . 

17.  As  lie  Is  able.  This  is  the  law  of 
giving  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  a just  and  equitable  law.  It 
makes  the  giver  an  accountant  in  the  sight  of 
God.  He  has  to  add  up  his  resources  and  dili- 
gently to  consider  their  sum,  and  then  to  give 
as  he  may  he  able.  This  law  does  not  relate 
to  money  only,  but  to  time,  influence,  and  sym- 
pathy. Nothing  would  be  so  easy  for  many 
men  as  to  buy  themselves  off,  by  the  gifts  of 
money,  from  all  further  service.  Simply  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  their  wealth  money 
is  as  nothing  to  them,  and  the  giving  of  it  is  not 
felt.  Tt  is  only  when  the  giving  is  touched  with 
the  pain  of  sacrifice  that  it  becomes  of  any  value 
in  the  sanetuary.  There  is  no  niggardliness  in 
the  promises  of  God  in  relation  to  the  true 
giver,  of  whatever  nature  his  gifts  may  be. 
“ Every  man  aeeording  as  he  pnrposeth  in  his 
heart,  so  let  him  give  ; not  grudgingly,  or  of 
necessity  : for  God  lovetli  a cheerful  giver.” 
“ He  whieh  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
sparingly  ; and  he  whieh  soweth  bountifully 
shall  reap  also  bountifully.”  J.  P. 


Characteristics  and  Spiritual  Teachings. 

In  an  historical  respect,  the  Passover  recalled 
the  deliverance  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  which 
gave  birth  to  their  national  existence  ; the  feast 
of  first-fruits  pointed  to  the  miraculous  preser- 
vation of  the  first-born,  and  the  consecration 
practically  grounding  itself  therein  of  all  their 
increase  to  the  Lord  ; while  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles reminded  them  of  their  long  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness,  and  of  the  lessons  this  was  in- 
tended to  render  perpetual  in  their  experience 
as  to  faith  and  holiness.  In  beautiful  accord 
ance  with  these  historical  grounds  for  the  dif- 
ferent ordinances,  were  the  seasons  appropriate 
to  each  : the  Passover  being  assigned  to  Abib 
I (the  ear  month),  when  the  fresh  hopes  of  spring 
began  to  take  distinct  shape  ; the  first  fruits  to 
1 summer,  when  the  harvest  field  had  already 
yielded  its  produce  ; and  Tabernacles  to  the 
period  of  late  autumn,  when,  all  the  year’s  fruits 
being  gathered,  the  experience  of  another  sea- 
son’s heritage  of  good  brought  anew  the  call  to 
rejoice  before  the  Lord,  heightened  by  the  com- 
parison of  what  they  now  possessed  with  what 
they  had  wanted  in  the  earlier  period  of  their 
| existence.  Thus  nature  and  grace,  the  ordinary 
providences  of  the  present,  and  the  more  special 
providences  of  the  past,  were  marvellously  com- 
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bined  together  in  the  general  arrangements 
which  were  made  respecting  the  feasts.  P.  F, 
They  ull  shadowed  forth  certain  great  truths 
respecting  the  covenant  life  with  God.  Un- 
leavened Bread  was  a call  to  repentance  and  a 
demand  for  holiness.  Leaven,  the  symbol  of 
sin,  was  to  be  put  away.  The  “ unleavened 
bread  of  sincerity  and  truth  ” was  alone  to  be 
found  in  the  heart,  in  the  family,  in  the  nation. 
Pentecost  told  of  the  gift  and  appropriation  of 
the  Spirit  ; of  that  Spirit  in  whose  strength  we 
walk  with  God.  Lastly,  Tabernacles  spoke  of 
the  diffusion  of  the  Spirit  ; that  they  who  truly 
walk  with  God  Jive  not  for  themselves  hut  for 
others,  that  having  freely  received  they  freely 
give.  Translated  into  New  Testament  lan- 
guage, the  three  feasts  thus  gave  utterance  to 
the  three  great  truths  of  all  religious  life  : “ lie- 
pent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;'* 
“ Beheld,  the  kingdom  of  (tod  is  within  you 
“ Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.”  Another  character- 
istic of  the  feasts  of  Israel  is  to  he  traced  in  the 
joyful  emotions  by  which  they  were  all  per 
vaded.  “ Thou  slialfc  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
thy  God,”  “ Thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,’* 
“ Therefore  thou  shalt  surely  rejoice,”  are  the 
commandments  expressly  given  in  connection 
with  them.  All  the  arrangements  connected 
with  them  were  calculated  to  promote  joy.  They 
all  took  place  in  the  summer  half  of  the  year. 
They  were  all  associated  with  the  abundance 
and  the  joy  of  harvest.  In  so  far  as  they  com- 
memorated historical  events  they  brought  to 
view  truths  of  the  most  elevated  and  inspiring 
character.  At  the  great  Passover  in  Ilezekiah’s 
time  “ the  children  of  Israel  that  were  present 
at  Jerusalem  kept  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
seven  days  with  great  gladness  ; and  the  Levites 
and  the  priests  praised  the  Lord  day  by  day, 
singing  with  loud  instruments  unto  the  Lord.” 
It  was  the  same  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in 
Neliemiah's  time.  A deep  interest  attaches  to 
this  characteristic  of  these  festivals.  For  their 
highest  solemnities  spoke  of  the  light  and  free- 
dom of  redemption.  The  ” joy  of  the  Lord” 
was  their  strength.  And  their  joy  was  not  a 
worldly  but  a sacred  and  sanctified  joy.  As 
the  annual  feasts  of  Israel  were  seasons  of  the 
liveliest  joy,  so  is  that  Christian  life  in  which 
they  are  fulfilled  to  be  marked  by  a joy  that  is 
abiding.  In  that  life,  too,  all  things  are  sancti 
fied.  To  the  Christian,  joy  and  sorrow,  earth 
and  sky,  solitary  hours  and  the  social  table,  all 
are  sacred,  because  in  the  deep  recesses  of  bis 
heart  he  is  keeping  his  festival  and  singing  its 
songs.  Finally,  in  the  fulfilled  Christian  life 


all  the  followers  of  Christ  are  one.  Redeemed 
by  one  sacrifice,  called  to  the  same  holiness,  en- 
joying the  same  Divine  protection,  partakers  of 
the  same  Spirit  wherewith  to  renew  themselves 
and  to  convert  the  world,  the}’  ought  to  be  m 
constant  unity  with  one  another.  In  Christ 
they  are  one.  Their  unity  is  a ‘ unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.”  Never  until  these 
characteristics  of  the  old  feasts  of  Israel  are 
thus  fulfilled  in  Christian  men  are  they  taking 
into  their  lives  the  influences  of  the  blessed  dis 
pensation  under  which  they  live,  as  the  devout 
Israelite  took  into  his  the  influences  of  the  Pass- 
over,  followed  by  thefeasts  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
of  Pentecost,  and  of  Tabernacles.  But  when 
they  are  fulfilled,  then  we  shall  see  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  that  brought  up  the  people  of  God 
under  the  earlier  dispensation  three  times  in 
the  year  to  Jerusalem.  Then  shall  the  follow 
ers  of  Jesus  be  always  in  the  sacred  city  and  at 
the  joyful  feast.  They  shall  not  only  be  ” the 
chosen  generation,  the  royal  priesthood,  the 
holy  nation,  the  peculiar  people,”  but  they  shall 
be  that  people  in  the  moment  of  tlieir  highest 
and  most  heart-stirring  solemnities.  They  shall 
sing  a constant  hallelujah.  Their  palms  and 
myrtles  sh.dl  be  ever  green.  They  shall  reap 
and  dedicate  a constant  harvest,  where  they 
shall  have  not  only  all  that  is  needed  to  sustain 
life  but  all  that  can  elevate  and  cheer  and 
brighten  it,  world  without  end.  Millujan. 

The  Eighth-Day  Series.  While  seven  is  the 
ever-recurring  number,  there  come  in  some  very 
significant  e'njhihs.  -The  eighth  day  is  treated 
as  an  extra  day  beyond  the  seven.  The  first 
was  on  the  Wave -sheaf  morn  (Lev.  23  : 1J ).  Com- 
pare this  with  Matthew’s  account  of  the  Resur 
reetien,  which  took  place  on  Wave-sheaf  morn  , 
thus  beginning  a new  year,  net  embraced  with- 
in the  compass  of  the  old  Jewish  sacred  times, 
but  opening  out  indefinitely  to  the  great  spirit 
ual  harvest,  of  which  the  eighth  day  celebra 
tioos  were  the  recognized  types  (see  John  4 : 35). 
The  next  significant  eighth  was  PenUcost.  The 
Sabbath  of  weeks  had  been  completed,  seven 
times  seven  days,  after  which  came  Pentecost, 
not  on  the  forty-ninth  day,  not  on  the  seventh 
of  the  hast  cycle  of  seven,  but  on  the  eighth,  the 
morrow  following  the  Sabbath.  As  the  Wave 
sheaf  day  was  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath  at 
the  beginning,  Pentecost  was  the  morrow'  after 
the  Sabbath  at  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks.  In 
the  same  w-ay,  the  spiritual  Pentecost  was  the 
fiftieth  day  from  the  Resurrection,  and  accord 
ingly  fell  also  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  On 
that  day  the  first-fruits  of  results,  correspond 
ing  to  the  first  loaves  from  the  harvest,  were 
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presented  to  the  Lord.  The  third  significant  j 
eighth  was  the  Jubilee  Year.  It  too  fell,  not  on  , 
the  forty  ninth,  hut  on  the  fiftieth.  Like  the 
"Wave-sheaf  morn  and  like  Pentecost,  the  Jubilee  i 
was  evidently  an  eighth. 

And  now,  when  we  consider  how  these  eighth 
days  spring  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  cycles  of 
seven  with  their  Sabbatic,  sevenths,  and  when 
we  remember  that  these  eighth  days  had  also 
the  Sabbatical  characteristics,  we  can  see  very 
clearly  how  natural  it  was  that  the  seventh  day 
of  the  Mosaic  economy  should,  without  any 
legislative  interference,  merge  into  the  eighth 
day,  or  first  day  of  the  week  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.  Not  only  was  the  change  a nat- 
ural one  from  t lie  standpoint  of  the  early  dis- 
ciples, but  the  way  is  prepared  for  it  in  the  very 
structure  of  the  Sabbatical  cycles  of  ancient 
Israel.  And  this  becomes  all  the  more  striking, 
when  we  observe  that,  though  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles was  always  spoken  of  as  a seven  days’ 
feast,  there  was  an  eighth  day  celebration  | 
grafted  on  it:  “On  the  e'ajhth  day  shall  he  a j 
holy  convocation  unto  you  ; and  ye  shall  offer  j 
an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  : it  is  a i 
solemn  assembly.”  This  day  had  evidently  all 
the  characteristics  of  a Sabbath  day  ; and  yet, 
coming  in  as  it  does  after  the  close  of  the  last 
feast  of  the  sacred  year  of  Israel,  it  gives  a hint 
of  the  Sabbath  of  the  corning  era,  which  shall 
no  longer  be  the  seventh  with  a backward  ref 
erence  to  the  memories  of  the  past,  hut  the  first 
day  of  the  week  with  a forward  reference  to  the 
glories  of  an  age  whose  sun  arose  never  more 
to  set,  on  the.  morrow  after  the  Sabbath  which 
followed  the  last  Passover  of  tne  Old  Covenant. 
On  the  very  day  following  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Passover,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,” 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  became  “ the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  sleep.”  And  on  the 
very  day,  the  fiftieth  or  Pentecostal  day,  when 
the  first  loaves  of  the  harvest  were  presented  to 
the  Lord,  the  fiftieth  or  Pentecostal  day,  after  J 
Christ's  resurrection,  there  were  presented  to 
the  Lord  the  first-fruits  of  the  results  of  his 
great  redeeming  work,  in  the  first  three  thou 
sand  converts.  The  ingathering  week  will  find 
its  antitype  in  the.  ‘/real  t/afherhoj  of  the  redeemed 
of  all  nations  which  shall  close  the  sacred  year 
of  the  Lord  The  days  in  which  we  live  come 
in  between  Tentecost  and  the  ingathering.  I>y 
faith  we  look  backward  and  grasp  the  great  facts 
of  tlie  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  (Pass- 
over  eve  and  Wave-sheaf  morn),  and  the  descent 
of  the  Comforter  (Pentecost),  In  hope  we  look 
forward  to  the  coming  day  of  the  Lord,  and  re- 
joice in  the  anticipated  glories  of  the  great  week 


of  ingathering  which  that  day  shall  usher  in. 
Meantime  we  are  called  in  the  devotion  of  lov- 
ing service  to  work  as  well  as  wait  for  his  com- 
ing, blowing  the  Gospel  trumpet,  and  proclaim 
ing  the  full  atonement  which  prepares  the  wray 
for  the  glorious  consummation.  J.  M.  G. 


The  Divine  origin  of  their  laws,  their  immu- 
tability, their  duration,  and  their  supernatural 
influence  imbued  tlie  spirit  of  this  sacerdotal 
people.  Everywhere,  and  at  all  hours,  was 
their  Law  or  some  symbol  of  their  Law,  like  the 
works  of  the  Deity,  kept  in  their  sight.  It  w>ns 
variously  worn  on  their  persons;  it  was  nailed 
to  thedoor  posts  of  tlieir  habitations  ; it  formed 
their  daily  occupations  in  the  morning,  the 
noon,  and  the  evening  sacrifice.  All  nature 
was  consecrated  to  religion  ; for  the  first  fruits, 
a portion  of  the  harvests  and  certain  animals 
were  dedicated  to  its  service.  Their  great  fes- 
tivals were  connected  with  the  productions  of 
every  season.  The  Passover  could  not  be  kept 
till  their  flocks  furnished  the  paschal  lamb  ; the 
Pentecost  till  the  wheat  had  ripened  for  the 
fresh  loaves  of  propitiation  ; and  the  thick 
boughs  and  branches  could  not  cover  tlieir  tab- 
ernacles till  they  had  gathered  in  tlieir  vineyards 
and  their  olive  grounds.  The  Israelites  were 
reminded  of  tlieir  religions  festivals  by  the  liv- 
ing commemorations  of  nature.  The  whole 
earth  became  one  vast  synagogue.  Such  they 
were  in  tlieir  holy  land,  and  such  they  remain. 
The  Hebrew's  are  still  accustomed  to  mark  the 
seasons  of  the  year  and  the  dates  of  events  by 
religious  feasts  and  fasts.  Still  they  are  watch- 
ing the  sunset  which  brings  their  owui  Sabbath 
to  all  their  habitations  ; the  new  moon  to  hold 
| its  solemn  celebration,  and  the  earliest  star,  that 
calls  them  hack  to  life,  to  break  their  peniten 
tial  fast.  II Israeli. 


Dr.  Leslie  proves  the  truth  of  the  events  of 
the  Pentateuch  hv  applying  to  them  four  rules, 
which,  whenever  they  can  be  truly  applied  to 
any  matters  of  fact,  exclude  every  rational 
doubt  of  their  reality.  The  first  is  that  the 
facts  be  such  that  men’s  senses  can  judge  of 
them.  The  second,  that  they  be  performed  pub- 
licly in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  third, 
that  public  monuments  be  set  lip  and  public 
actions  he  appointed  to  be  pel  formed  in  mem- 
ory of  them.  And  the  fourth,  that  these  menu 
ments  and  actions  he  established  and  instituted 
at  the  time  of  the  facts  and  thenceforward  con- 
tinued without  interruption.  These  four  marks 
of  authenticity  apply  to  these  commemorative 
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festivals  in  the  most  exact  and  wonderful  man 
imr.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  Passover,  the 
Pentecost,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  continue 
to  be  celebrated  by  the  scattered  remnant  of 
Jacob’s  sons  ; so  long,  indeed,  as  there  shall 
remain  historical  evidence  of  t ho  past  existence 
of  these  and  other  Jewish  festivals  and  monu- 
ments ; — so  long  may  we  be  sure  of  the  reality 
of  the  events  which  they  commemorate.  So 
long  may  we  be  sure  that  the  Israelites  were 
slaves  in  Egypt  and  that  they  were  delivered  by 
the  miraculous  exertion  of  an  almighty  power. 
So  long  may  we  be  sure  that  (rod  divided  the 
Red  Sea  for  their  accommodation  ; that  lie 
spake  the  Law  in  thunder  from  Sinai  ; that  for 
forty  years  He  led  the  people  by  a cloudy  and 


tiery  pillar,  the  never-failing  symbrl  of  bis  pres- 
ence ; that  lie  satisfied  their  hunger  with  bread 
that  nightly  fell  around  their  camp,  the  product 
of  his  creative  energy  ; that  lie  preserved  from 
decay  the  garments  that  covered  their  naked 
ness  ; that  lie  parted  the  waters  of  Jordan  and 
led  them  dry-shod  over  its  pebbly  bottom  ; and 
that  lie  finally  planted  them  securely  on  the 
territories  of  their  enemies  and  11  is,  in  the  land 
that  lie  had  promised  to  their  fathers.  On  tho 
national  monuments  and  festivals  ot  commem- 
oration we  may  plant  our  faith  in  the  truth  and 
authority  of  the  Pentateuch  as  upon  an  impreg- 
nable fortress  ; and  the  storms  of  an  infidel 
philosophy  will  spend  their  rage  upon  it  in 
vain.  E.  C.  W. 


Section  139. 

THE  DAILY,  WEEKLY,  AND  MONTHLY  SACRIFICIAL  WORSHIP. 

Exonus  23  : 12  ; 2'J  : 38-43  ; 31  : 12-17  ; 35  : 1-3.  Let.  23  : 3.  Nu.  28  : 1-15. 

Ec.  2D  38  Nomt  this  is  that  which  thou  shalt  offer  upon  the  altar  ; two  lambs  of  the  first 

39  year  day  by  day  continually.  The  one  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  in  the  morning  ; and  t He  other 

40  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  at  even  : and  with  the  one  lamb  a tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  fiour 
mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  an  bin  of  beaten  oil  ; and  the  fourth  part  of  an  bin  of  wine 

41  for  a drink  offering.  And  the  other  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  at  even,  and  shalt  do  thereto  accord- 
ing to  the  meal  offering  of  the  morning,  and  according  to  the  drink  offering  thereof,  for  a 

42  sweet  savour,  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Loud.  It  shall  be  a continual  burnt  offering 
throughout  your  generations  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  before  the  Loud  : where  l will 

43  meet  with  you,  to  speak  there  unto  thee.  And  there  I will  meet  with  the  children  of  Israel  ; 
and  (he  Tent  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glory. 

Xu.  *2**  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  and 

2 say  unto  them,  My  oblation,  my  food  for  my  offerings  made  by  fire,  of  a sweet  savour  unto 

3 me,  shall  ye  observe  to  offer  unto  me  in  their  due  season.  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them, 
This  is  the  offering  made  by  fire  which  ye  shall  offer  nnio  the  Lord  ; he  lambs  uf  the  first 

4 year  without  blemish,  two  day  by  day,  for  a continual  burnt  offering.  The  one  Iamb  shalt 

5 thou  offer  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  at  even  ; and  the  tenth  part  of 
an  ephah  of  fine  flour  tor  a meal  offering,  mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  an  bin  of  beaten  oil. 

6 It  is  a continual  burnt  offering,  which  was  ordained  in  mount  Sinai  for  a sweet  savour,  an 

7 offering  made  by  tire  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  drink  offering  thereof  shall  be  the  fourth  part 
of  an  bin  for  the  one  lamb  : in  the  holy  place  shalt  thou  pour  out  a drink  offering  of  strong 

8 drink  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  other  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  at  even  : as  the  meal  offering  of 
the  morning,  and  as  the  drink  offering  thereof,  thou  shalt  offer  it,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of 
a sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

Ex.  35  1 And  Moses  assembled  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  said  unto 

2 them,  These  are  the  words  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  that  ye  should  do  them.  Six 
days  shall  work  be  done,  lmt  on  the  seventh  day  there  shall  be  to  you  an  holy  day,  a sabbath 

3 of  solemn  rest  to  the  Lord  : whosoever  doeth  any  work  therein  shall  be  put  to  death.  Ye 
shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout  your  habitations  upon  the  sabbath  day. 

Lev.  23  3 Six  clays  shall  work  be  done  : but  on  the  seventh  day  is  a sabbath  of  solemn 
rest,  an  holy  convocation  ; ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  w’ork  : it  is  a sabbath  unto  the  Lord  in 
all  your  dwellings. 

Ec.  23  12  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest  : that 
thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  have  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid,  and  tho  stranger,  may  be 
refreshed. 
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Kr  ‘$1  1°  Vii'l  the  I.onii  sjmko  mito  lli>ses,  saying.  Speak  thon  also  unto  the  children  of 
lKrtll.i  M.v.n'g,’ Verily  ve  shall  keep  .ay  sahhaths  : for  it  is  a sign  between  me  and  you  through- 
14  out  vm.r' generations':  that  ye  may  know  that  1 am  the  Loan  which  sanctity  you.  \e  shall 
keep  the  sablmth  therefore  : for  it  is  holy  unto  you  : every  one  that  protaneth  U shall  surely 
he  put  to  death  : for  whosoever  doeth  any  work  therein,  -it  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people.  Six  days  shall  work  be  done  ; but  on  the  seventh  day  is  a sabbath  of 
solemn  rest,  holv  to  the  Loan  : whosoever  doeth  any  work  in  the  sabbath  day,  he  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death  ’ Wherefore  the  children  of  Jsiael  shall  keep  the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  sab- 
17  bath  throughout  their  generations,  for  a perpetual  covenant.  It  is  a sign  between  me  and  the 
children  of  Israel  for  ever  : for  in  six  days  the  Lorn,  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the  sev- 
enth  (lay  he  rested,  and  was  rdveslied. 

y„  .>*  !i  And  on  the  sahbath  day  two  hedambs  of  the  first  year  without  blemish,  and  two 
tenth  parts  of  an  tpbth  of  line  Ilnur  tor  n meal  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  and  the  drink  offer- 
10  iii-r  thereof  : this  is  the  burnt  offering  of  every  sabbath,  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering, 
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and  the  drink  offering  thereof. 

11  And  in  the  beginnings  of  your  months  ye  shall  offer  a burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord  ; two 

12  young  bullocks,  and  one  ram,  seven  he  Jambs  of  the  first  year  without  blemish  ; and  three 
tenth  parts  <>f  an  *phuo  of  line  tlour  for  a meal  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  for  each  bullock  ; 

13  and  two  tenth  parts  of  fine  Hour  for  a meal  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  for  the  one  ram  ; and  a 
several  tenth  part  of  fine  Hour  mingled  with  oil  for  a meal  offering  unto  every  lamb  ; fora 

14  burnt  offering  of  a sweet  savour,  an  offering  made  by  five  unto  the  Lord.  And  their  drink 
offerings  shad  be  half  an  bin  of  wine  for  a bullock,  and  the  third  part  of  an  bin  for  the  ram, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  an  bin  for  a lamb  : this  is  the  burnt  offering  of  every  month  through- 

15  out  the  months  of  the  year.  And  one  lie-goat  for  a sin  offering  unto  the  Lord  ; it  shall  be 
offered  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  the  drink  offering  thereof. 


As  the  Hebrew  calendar  ran  Us  course,  it  was  j 
as  if  one  long  bleat,  one  incessant  lowing,  filled 
the  air  ; it  was  as  if  one  continuous  stream  of  . 
sacrificial  blood  choked  the  runnels  of  the  court. 
The  year  opened  with  the  evening  sacrifice  and 
the  new- moon  celebration,  the  expiring  dailies  j 
of  which  were  fed  next  day  by  the  ordinary  , 
morning  sacrifice  and  by  a round  of  individual 
presentations,  which  must  sometimes  have 
known  no  interruption  until  the  smoke  of  the 
evening  sacrifice  again  rose  into  the  air  and  an- 
other day  began.  Day  ulUr  day  the  customary 
ceremonial  was  repented,  till  the  Sabbath  twi- 
light fell  and  double  sacrifices  were  slaughtered. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  came  the 
solemn  celebration  of  the  Passover,  when  in 
every’  home,  with  devout  recollections  and  en 
thusiastic  hopes,  a paschal  lamb  was  spread  upon 
the  hoard.  Then  followed  the  seven  days  of 
Pnleuvciied  Dread,  with  their  customary  and 
holy. day  ritual,  bringing  at  length,  after  the  re 
peated  diurnal,  Sabbatic  and  lunar  formalities, 
the  fuller  slaughter  of  Pentecost.  Day’  after 
day,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  new  moon  after 
new  moon,  the  authorized  worship  was  again 
continued,  until  there  came  a break  to  the 
monotony  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
in  the  feast  of  Trumpets.  < >n  the  tenth  day  of 
the  same  month  came  the  awful  and  grave  pro 
cednro  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  followed  after 
five  days’  interval  by  the  singular  and  more 
grateful  worship  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles. 


Afterward  the  year  was  brought  to  a close  by  the 
common  series  of  daily7,  weekly,  and  monthly 
effusions  of  blood.  Cave. 

The  Daily  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice. 

Ex.  20  : 38-43.  Xu.  28  : 1-8. 

Ex.  2!) : :5V  l>ay  hy  (lay  continually. 
Nil.  2S  : 3.  A continual  bnrnt-olFer- 

ing'.  Two  lambs  of  the  first  year  were  to  be 
offered  daily,  the  one  in  the  morning,  the  other 
in  the  afternoon,  for  a burnt  offering.  These 
were  generally  termed  the  warning  and  evening 
daily  savrijive , and  were  never  on  any  account  to 
be  intermitted.  Other  additional  sacrifices 
were  appointed  for  Sabbaths  and  festivals  on 
various  occasions,  but  they  were  never  to  be 
allowed  to  displace,  supersede,  or  interfere  with 
this  stated  and  constant  offering,  which  was 
binding  in  its  observance  inasmuch  as  it  typi- 
fied the  never  ceasing  necessity  and  efficacy  of 
the  atonement  made  bv  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.”  It  con 
veved  also  to  the  people  of  God  of  that  age  and 
of  every  age  a significant  intimation  of  the  duty 
of  daily  morning  and  evening  worship.  Hush. 

Wild  her  there  were  nny  other  sacrifices  to 

be  offered  or  not,  these  were  sure  to  be  offered, 
to  make  atonement  for  their  daily  sins,  and  to 
he  an  acknowledgment  to  God  of  their  daily* 
mercies.  This  was  that  which  the  duly  of  every 
day  required.  This  teaches  us  to  offer  up  to 
God  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise 
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every  (lay,  morning  and  evening,  in  humble  an.  i 
knowlcdgment  ot‘  our  dependence  upon  him, 
anil  our  obligations  to  him.  H. 

This  was  the  most  familiar  feature  of  the 
whole  service.  As  the  altar  stood  in  the  court, 
all  the  people  could  see  it  ; and  it  was  always 
to  he  seen.  The  morning  land)  had  scarcely 
disappeared  when  the  evening  lamb  was  brought, 
and  again  the  evening  lamb  remained  on  the  ' 
altar  till  the  morning  lamb  was  offered  in  its 
place,  so  that  practically  the  sacrificial  lamb  was 
always  there,  night  and  day  continually.  As 
the  devout  Israelite  looked  at  this  sucritiee  upon  i 
the  altar,  he  had  these  words  of  the  Law  to  help 
him  : ‘‘This  shall  be  a continual  burnt  offer 
ing  throughout  your  generations  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  of  meeting  before  Jehovah,  where  I 
will  meet  yon  to  speak  there  unto  thee”  (Ex. 
29  : 42).  He  had  also  those  very  numerous  pas- 
sages which  connected  the  slaying  of  the  animal 
with  his  sin,  and  the  offering  of  the  blood  upon 
the  altar  with  an  atonement  for  it.  How,  then, 
could  he  fail  to  see  in  that  smoking  sacrifice  a 
most  impressive  sermon  on  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness and  fatal  consequences  of  sin,  on  the 
need  of  an  atonement  to  take  away  that  sin  be- 
fore there  could  be  a meeting  between  him  and 
Hod  ; and  above  all,  an  assurance  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  forgiveness  for  him,  and  a way 
opened  by  which  notwithstanding  his  sinfulness 
he  might  draw  near  to  God.  You  have  only  to 
read  the  Psalms  to  have  evidence  of  the  impres- 
siveness with  which  these  great  lessons  were 
wrought  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who 
were  Israelites  indeed.  J.  M.  G. 

They  called  it  the  “ continual  ” sacrifice,  be- 
cause God  commanded  it  to  he  offered  through 
all  generations  ; but  it  appears  from  Daniel  that 
it  ceased  at  the  comiDg  of  Christ  ; for  so  speaks 
the  angel  : Christ  **  shall  confirm  the  covenant 
with  manyT  for  one  week  : and  in  the  midst  of 
die  week  he  shall  cause  the  continual  sacrifice, 
and  the  oblation  to  cease”  (Dan.  9 : 27).  Hence 
we  assuredly  gather  that  by'  this  sacrifice  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  directed  to  Christ. 

Valv. Every  day,  therefore,  a kind  of  gospel 

was  proclaimed  of  Divine  mercy,  forgiveness, 
and  reconciliation,  with  its  invariable  postulates 
of  human  sin  and  decadence,  death  and  guilt. 

< Vi  ve. 

TnE  Weekly  Service  of  the  Sabbath. 

Lev.  23:3.  Xu.  28:9,  10.  Ex.  31:12-17; 

35  : 1-3. 

In  Lev.  23  : 2,  3,  we  read  : “ Concerning  the 
feasts  of  the  Lord,  which  ye  shall  proclaim  to 
he  holy  convocations,  even  these  are  my  feasts.  j 
26 


Six  days  shall  work  be  done  : but  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath  of  rest.”  The  Sabbath,  then, 
was  a feast  day.  The  first  object  was  rest. 

‘ That  the  stranger  may  he  refreshed,"  is  the 
wav  the  Law  of  Moses  looked  at  it.  The  idea 
that  is  prominent  is  rust  and  refreshment.  Then 
theie  is  the  additional  idea  of  holiness:  “re 
member  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.”  To 
crown  all,  there  is  the  thought  of  joy,  which  ap- 
pears all  through  the  Old  Testament  references  to 
the  Sabbath,  Best,  refreshment,  holiness,  joy  — 
these  are  the  ideas  which  are  connected  with 
tfie  Sabbath.  The  Lord's  intention  was  to  fill 
the  week,  the^month,  the  year,  with  joy.  It  was 
for  this  purpose  that  all  the  feasts  were  ap- 
pointed, and  specially  the  first  and  most  fre- 
quently recurring,  and  therefore  the  most  blessed 
of  all,  the  holy,  joyous  Sabbath.  J.  M.  G. 

The  weekly  Sabbath,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
whole  system,  was  symbolical  of  rest,  rest  from 
labor,  rest  from  suffering,  rest  from  sin.  As  a 
historical  symbol,  it  commemorated  God’s  rest 
after  the  creation  and  Israel’s  rest  after  the 
Egyptian  bondage.  As  a prophetic  symbol,  it 
prefigured  rest  in  the  promised  land,  the  rest  of 
the  soul  in  Christ  and  God,  the  rest  of  the 
Church  in  the  new  dispensation,  and  the  rest 
both  of  the  Church  and  individuals  in  heaven. 
The  Sabbatical  year  symbolized  besides  the  rest 
of  the  land  from  cultivation  and  the  rest  of  the 
debtor  from  his  creditor's  exactions.  The  great 
Sabbath  of  the  Jubilee  suggested  the  ideas  both 
of  rest  and  restoration  : the  restoration  of  the 
land  to  its  former  possessors  and  the  restora 
tion  of  the  slave  to  freedom.  J.  A.  A. 

Lev.  A lioly  convocation. 

Tfie  Sabbath  was  a set  day  of  meeting  together 
for  social  worship.  This  was  its  chief  distinc- 
tion for  the  people.  Speaking  to  the  congrega- 
tion and  addressing  God  Mere  the  essential  con 
stituents  of  this  simple  worship.  The  former 
branched  into  reading  the  Book  of  Revelation 
and  adding  the  word  of  instruction  and  exhorta- 
tion ; the  latter  into  the  song  of  praise  and  the 
voice  of  prayer.  Ye  shall  do  no  work. 
Tn  truth,  the  prohibition  of  woik  is  only  sub 
sidiary  to  the  positive  idea  of  joyful  rest  and  rec- 
reation, in  communion  with  Jehovah,  who  him 
self  ' ‘ rested  and  was  refreshed . ” A considera 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Law  and  of  Christ's 
comments  on  it  will  show  that  it  is  work  for 
worldly  gain  that  was  to  be  suspended  ; and 
hence  the  restrictive  clause  is  prefaced  with  the 
positive  command  : “ Six  days  shall  thou  labor, 
and  do  all  thy  work  for  so  only  could  the 
Sabbatic  rest  he  fairly  earned.  Hence,  too,  the 
stress  constantly  laid  on  permitting  the  servant 
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ami  boast  of  burden  t<>  share  the  rest,  which 
selfishness  would  grudge  t<>  them.  Thus  the 
spirit  of  tlu*  Sabbath  was  joy,  refreshment,  ami 
it  M re//,  arising  from  remembrance  of  God’s 
goodness  as  tin*  Creator,  and  as  the  Deliverer 
train  bondage.  Jay  was  the  key-note  of  tln  ir 
seuiee.  Moses  declared  : “\e  shall  rejoice, 
ye  and  your  households  ’’  The  Psalmists  echo 
hack  the  same  spirit  : “ This  is  the  day  which 
Jehovah  hath  made  ; we  will  rejoice,  and  be 
glad  in  it.”  P.  S. 

Xu.  : f).  IO.  The  special  services  ap- 
pointed for  the  Sahbath  i.t  the  sanctuary  con 
sisted  first  in  the  doubling  of  the  daily  burnt- 
ofifering — two  lambs  instead  of  one,  with  a cor- 
responding increase  in  the  meal  offering  — 
stamping  the  Sabbath,  to  use  the  expression  of 
lJiihr,  as  the  day  of  days,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  days  of  the  week  in  its  bearing  on  the 
people’s  calling  to  dedicate  themselves,  soul 
and  body,  to  the  Lord’s  service.  Tin*  other 
service,  which  consisted  in  presenting  the  fresh 
loaves  of  shew -bread  on  the  Lord’s  table,  was 
of  (piite  similar  import  ; for  this  bread,  like  the 
meal-offering  generally,  was  a symbol  of  the 
fruitful  and  holy  lives  which  the  members  of 
the  covenant  were  to  be  over  rendering  to  the 
Lord.  And  that  tlu*  Sabbath  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  day  for  the  perpetual  renewal  of 
tliis  offering,  dearly  indicated  the  place  it  was 
intended  to  hold  then,  and  wbieli  the  Lord’s 
day  must  hold  still,  in  disposing  and  enabling 
the  people  to  abound  in  such  fruitfulness.  It 
virtually  declared,  that  “ while  diligence  in 
good  wooks  should  pervade  the  whole  life,  yet 
this  would  soon  flag  did  it  not  receive  fresh  in 
vigoration  on  the  dav  of  rest  and  meeting  to. 
gether  before  the  Lord.  Such  also  is  the  in 
strnction  conveyed  on  the  subject  by  that  psalm 
which  is  entitled  a Psalm-song  for  the  Sabbath 
day,  the  main  theme  of  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  true  Israelite  'as  (‘ailed  to  the  meditation 
of  (iod’s  work,  and  finding  therein  an  incite 
me nt  to  perseverance  in  the  duties  of  an  up 
right  and  godly  life  I\  C. 

Kx.  ;tl  : 17.  Il  is  a sign  between  me 
nml  lilt*  children  of  Israel  forever. 
Then  in  Ezek.  ‘JO  : 12  : “ Moreover  I gave  them 
my  Sabbaths,  to  be  a sign  between  me  and 
them,  that  they  might  know  that  1 am  the  Lord 
that  sanctify  them.”  Again  in  tin*  twentieth 
verse  : “ And  hallow  my  Sabbaths,  and  they 
shall  be  a sign  between  me  and  you,  that  ye 
may  know  that  1 uni  the  Lord  your  God.”  Here 
it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  the  Sabbath  was 
given,  not  as  tin*  sml  of  any  special  covenant 
that  He  had  made  with  them,  but  simply  as  a 


sit  pi  that  lie  it  was  who  had  sanctified  or  deliver 
ed  them  from  Egypt,  and  who  was  the  Lord  their 
(bid  ; and  the  observance  of  it  would  on  their 
pari  be  an  open  recognition  of  the  same.  Stacy. 

Tn  the  fourth  command  God  does  not  say,  *‘  I 
appoint  each  seventh  day  for  a sign  between 
me  and  thee  and  a memorial  of  your  national 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage/’  as  many 
have  maintained — to  make  out  that  the  Sabbath 
was  nothing  but  a Jewish  institution.  These 
points,  a “sign”  between  the  Lord  and  Israel 
and  a memorial  of  deliverance  from  Egypt,  came 
in  fitly  afterward  as  a supplement  or  appendix 
to  this  fourth  command  in  its  special  relations  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  lint  these  special  and 
snperadded  relations  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  He- 
brews cannot  possibly  in  reason  diminish  the 
obligation  of  the  original  Sabbath  ordained  for 
man  as  a race  in  Eden.  H.  C. 

The  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  declared 
to  be  a sign  between  God  and  the  Israelites, 
that  they  might  know  that  he  was  the  Lord  who 
sanctified  them.  lie  wished  them  simply  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  chosen  means  by  which 
I he  intended  them  to  become  not  only  a well- 
' conditioned  and  blessed,  but  also  an  holy  na 
lion.  There  can  be  no  question  that  holiness 
in  heart  and  conduct  was  the  grand  sign  of  their 
being  his  chosen  people.  And  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbatical  rest  being  so  specially 
designated  a sign  in  this  respect,  was  a proof 
of  its  singular  importance  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  morality.  These,  it  was  virtually 
said,  would  thrive  and  flourish  if  the  Sabbath 
was  duly  observed,  but  would  languish  and  die 

if  it  fell  into  desuetude.  I*.  F. And  is  not 

the  same  sign  as  decisive  as  ever?  Tell  mellow 
a Christian  spends  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  I will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a Christian 
he  is.  If  any  man  really  remembers  God’s  day 
to  keep  it  holy,  he  is  not  likely  to  forget  the 
need  of  the  altar,  the  priest,  and  the  sacrifice, 
or  any  of  the  important  elements  of  a Christian 
life,  lhit  if  you  disregard  the  Lord’s  day  and 
allow  its  sacred  opportunities  to  pass  without 
improvement,  it  is  too  evident  that  you  are  let- 
ting all  these  things  slip  from  yon.  The  keep- 
ing of  the  Lord’s  day  is  a sign  between  you  and 
Him.  J.  M.  G. 

The  Sabbath  a Jewish  Institution. 

An  entire  cessation  from  all  the  affairs  of  life 
on  each  seventh  day  is  a Jewish  institution, 
and  is  not  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  any  other 
people.  To  the  ancient  Polytheists,  nothing 
seemed  so  joyless  as  the  austerity  of  a Jewish 
Sabbath,  It  was  a strange  abandonment  of  all 
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the  avocations  of  life.  They  saw  the  fields  of 
the  Hebrew  forsaken  by  the  laborer  ; the  ass 
unsaddled  ; the  oar  laid  by  in  the  boat  ; they 
marked  a dead  stillness  pervading  the  habitn 
tion  of  the  Israelite  ; the  fire  extinguished,  the 
meat  unprepared,  the  man-servant  and  the 
maiden  leave  their  work,  and  the  trafficker,  at 
least  one  day  of  the  week,  refusing  the  offered 
coin.  D' Israeli 

Everything  else  pertaining  to  their  national 
administration  corresponded  to  something 
which  the  heathen  had  as  well  as  they.  Saeri 
fires,  priesthood,  oraeles  of  some  kind,  were 
found  everywhere.  They  shared  blood  and  lan- 
guage with  other  tribes.  Hut  their  Sabbath, 
the  weekly  day  of  rest  enforced  by  publie  au- 
thority, was  their  very  own.  Nothing  like  it, 
nothing  to  compare  with  it,  was  to  he  found 
anywhere  else.  It  embodied  their  national  sep- 
arateness and  their  national  unity.  Returning 
so  frequently  with  its  rigid  absoluteness  and  its 
grave  sanctions,  it  brought  the  executive  au- 
thority of  their  Divine  King  to  their  perception 
more  impressively  and  more  continuously  than 
the  rule  of  an  ordinary  kiug  could  he  brought 
home  to  his  subjects.  Grey. 

Other  more  extended  references  to  the  Sab 
bath  may  be  found  in  Sections  107  and  145.  13. 

The  Monthly  Service  of  Sacrifice. 

Xu  28  : 1115. 

The  first  day  of  the  lunar  month  was  observed 


as  a holy  day.  In  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice 
there  were  offered  two  young  bullocks,  a ram, 
and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  } ear  as  a burnt - 
offering,  with  tile  proper  meal-offerings  and 
drink-offerings,  and  a kid  as  a sin-offering  (Nil. 
28  : 1 1-15).  As  on  the  Sabbath,  trade  and  hundi- 
eraftwork  were  stopped  (Am.  8 : 5),  the  temple 
was  opened  for  public  worship  (Ez.  40:5;  Is. 
Off  : 211).  The  trumpets  were  blown  at  the  offer- 
ing of  the  special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  as  on 
the  solemn  festivals  (Nu.  10:10;  l\s.  81  : 3). 
I4ie  new  moons  are  generally  mentioned  so  as 
to  show  that  they  were  regarded  as  a peculiar 
class  of  holy  days,  distinguished  from  the  sol- 
emn feasts  and  the  Sabbaths.  The  religious  ob- 
servance of  the  day  of  the  new  moon  may  plainly 
he  regarded  as  the  consecration  of  a natural  di- 
vision of  time.  Die.  li . 

The  new. moon  feast,  depending  upon  no  cal- 
endar but  that  of  the  sky,  and  more  clearly 
marked  in  that  than  any  other  reeurring  period, 
was  certain  to  fix  itself  deeply  in  the  social  and 
religious  habits  of  a simple  pastoral  or  agricul- 
tural people.  Accordingly  we  find  it  incident- 
ally mentioned  as  a day  of  social  gathering  (1 
Sam.  20  : 5),  and  as  a day  for  religious  instruc- 
tion (2  Kings  4 : 23).  From  the  latter  passage, 
and  from  passages  [cited  above],  it  is  evident 
that  the  feast  of  the  New  Moon  became  to 
the  month  exaetly  what  the  Sabbath  was  to 
the  week — a day  of  rest  and  of  worship.  Put 
Go  m. 


Section  140. 

THE  PASSOVER  AND  FEAST  OF  UNLEAVENED  BREAD. 

Exodus  12  : 15-20,  43-49  ; 13  : 5-10  ; 23  : 18.  Lev.  23  : 5-14.  Nu.  28  : 16-25.  De.  16  : 1-8. 

Lev.  23  5 In  the  first  month,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at  even,  is  the  Lord’s 

6 passover.  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month  is  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  unto 

7 the  Lord  : seven  days  ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread.  In  the  first  day  ye  shall  have  an  holy 

8 convocation  : ye  shall  do  no  servile  work.  But  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord  seven  days  : in  tne  seventh  day  is  an  holy  convocation  ; ye  shall  do  no  servile  work. 

Xu.  2§  19  Ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire,  a burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord  ; two 
young  bullocks,  and  one  ram,  and  seven  he  lambs  of  the  first  year  : they  shall  be  unto  you 

20  without  blemish  : and  their  meal  offering,  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  : three  tenth  parts  shall 

21  ye  offer  for  a bullock,  and  two  tenth  parts  for  the  ram  ; a several  tenth  part  shalt  thou  offer 
2*2  for  every  lamb  of  the  seven  lambs  ; and  one  he-goat  for  a sin  offering,  to  make  atonement  for 

23  you.  Ye  shall  offer  these  beside  the  burnt  offering  of  the  morning,  whieli  is  for  a continual 

24  burnt  offering.  After  this  manner  ye  shall  offer  daily,  for  seven  days,  the  food  of  the  offering 
made  by  fire,  of  a sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  : it  shall  be  offered  beside  the  continual  burnt 

25  offering,  and  the  drink  offering  thereof.  And  on  the  seventh  day  ye  shall  have  an  holy  con- 
vocation ; ye  shall  do  no  servile  work. 

Lev.  23  9 And  the  Lord  spake  nnto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
10  say  unto  them,  Vhen  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which  I give  unto  you,  and  shall  reap  the 
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Harvest  thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring  the  sheaf  of  the  tirstfruits  of  your  harvest  unto  the  priest : 
li  ami  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord,  to  be  accepted  fur  }ou  : on  the  morrow  after  the 
Vi  sabbath  the  priest  shall  wave  it.  Ami  in  the  day  when  ye  wave  the  sheaf,  ye  shall  offer  a he 
Id  lamb  without  blemish  of  tin*  first  year  fur  a burnt  offering  unto  the  Loud.  And  the  meal 
offering  thereof  shall  be  two  tenth  parts  of  tin  ephah  of  tine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  an  offering 
made  bv  tiro  unto  the  Loan  for  a sweet  savour  : ami  the  drink  offering  thereof  shall  be  of 
It  wine,  the  fourth  part  of  an  him  Ami  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor  parched  corn,  nor  fresh 
t ars,  until  tins  selfsame  day,  until  ve  have  brought  the  oblation  of  your  God  : it  is  a statute 
for  ever  throughout  your  generations  in  all  your  dwellings. 

!•>  4d  And  the  Loud  said  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  passover  : 
It  there  shall  no  alien  eat  thereof:  but  every  man’s  servant  that  is  bought  for  money,  when 
4 r>  tliou  hast  circiiiiieiscd  him,  then  shall  he  eat  thereof.  A sojourner  and  an  hired  servant  shall 
4i;  not  eat  thereof.  In  one  house  shall  it  be  eaten  ; thou  slrnlt  not  carry  forth  aught  of  the  flesh 
47  abroad  out  of  the  house  ; neither  shall  ye  break  a bone  thereof.  All  the  congregation  of 
4S  Israel  shall  keep  it.  And  when  a stranger  shall  sojourn  with  thee,  and  will  keep  the  passover 
to  the  Lord,  let  all  liU  males  be  circumcised,  and  then  let  him  come  near  and  keep  it  ; and  he 
4y  shall  be  as  one  that  is  born  in  the  land  : but  no  uncirenmeised  person  shall  eat  thereof.  One 
law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  homeborn  ; and  unto  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you. 

UJ  ; And  it  shall  he  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  tliee  into  the  land  of  the  Canaanite,  and 
the  Ilittite.  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Ilivite,  ami  the  Jebnsite,  which  he  sware  unto  thy 
fathers  to  give  thee,  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  that  tliou  shalt  keep  this  service  in 
0 this  month.  Seven  days  tliou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  seventh  day  shall  he  a 

7 feast  to  tin  Lord.  Unleavened  bread  shall  he  eaten  throughout  the  seven  days  ; and  there 
shall  no  leavened  bread  be  seen  with  thee,  neither  shall  there  be  leaven  seen  with  thee,  in 

8 all  thy  borders.  And  thou  shall  tell  thy  son  in  that  day,  saying,  Tt  is  because  of  that  which 
ll  the  Lord  did  for  me  when  1 came  forth  out  of  Egypt.  And  it  shall  bo  for  a sign  unto  thee 

upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a memorial  between  thine. eyes,  that  the  law  of  the  Lord  may  be  in 
3u  thy  mouth  : for  with  a strong  hand  hath  the  Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt.  Thou  shalt 
therefore  keep  this  ordinance  in  its  season  from  year  to  year. 

lh\  ](»  I Observe  the  month  of  Abib,  and  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  : for 
2 in  the  month  of  Abib  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  forth  out  of  Egypt  by  night.  And  thou 
shalt  sacrifice  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  of  the  flock  and  the  herd,  in  the  plaee 
which  the  Lord  shall  choose  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there.  Thou  shalt  eat  no  leavened 
bread  with  it  ; seven  days  .shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread  therewith,  even  the  bread  of  afflic- 
tion ; for  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  haste  : that  thou  mayest  remember 

4 the  day  when  thou  earnest  forth  out.  of  the  land  of  Egypt  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  And  there 
shall  be  no  leaven  seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  borders  seven  days  : neither  shall  any  of  the  flesh, 

5 which  thou  saerifleest  the  first  day  at  even,  remain  all  night  until  the  morning.  Thou  mayest 
b not  sacrifice  the  passover  within  any  of  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  : but 

at  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  in,  there  thou 
shalt  .sacrifice  l he  passover  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  at  the  season  that  tliou 

7 earnest  forth  out  of  Egypt.  Ami  tliou  shalt  roast  and  eat  it  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy 

8 God  shall  choose  : and  tliou  slialt  turn  in  the  morning,  and  go  unto  thy  tents.  Six  days  thou 
shalt  cat  unleavened  hr*,  ad  : and  on  the  seventh  day  shall  he  a solemn  assembly  to  the  Lord 
thy  God  ; thou  shalt  do  m>  work  ihnTtn. 

[All  omitted  verses  are  repetitions.] 

liXmliiH,  oil,  1 contain  a > ing  to  the  feasts  directly  connect  the  Passover 

record  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  and  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  with  the  ex- 
Passover  was  instituted,  and  of  the  events  after-  odus.  All  the  later  laws  are  built  upon  the  law 
ward  romincinorutcd  in  its  subsequent  annual  in  Ex.  12  : 1IJ  ; ami  presuppose  it  ; the  connec- 
eclebrntion.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  why  lion  of  the  Passover  with  the  exodus  is  explic- 
the  Passover  alone  of  the  three  annual  feasts  itly  declared,  and  that  in  laws  which  are  dis- 
Hliould  lmvo  been  represented  to  have  been  the  tinctlv  said  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  him- 
only  one  instituted  in  Egypt,  unless  this  was  i self.  'NY.  U.  G. 

really  the  case.  In  all  subsequent  law  s the  IjOv,  *23  : 5 N.  In  these  verses  the  Passover 
three  feasts  nre  mentioned  together  as  of  com-  or  Paschal  Supper  and  the  feast  of  Unleavened 
mon  obligation.  All  the  subsequent  laws  relat-  Bread  are  plainly  spoken  of  as  distinct  feasts. 


FEAST  OF  UN L FA  VEXED  BREAD. 


■lUj 


The  two  days  of  holy  convocation  strictly  be- 
longed to  the  latter,  lint  the  two  names,  in 
common  usage,  heeiuno  convertible.  Chirk. 

The  Passover  was  immediately  followed  by 

the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  which  lasted 
seven  days,  so  that  the  two  together  seemed  to 
make  one  feast  of  eight  days,  and  were  in  fact 
popularly  so  considered,  the  names  being  often 
interchanged,  so  that  the  Passover  day  was 
sometimes  considered  as  the  first  day  of  the 
feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  the  whole  was 
often  called  the  Passover  Feast  The  tirst  and 
last  days  of  these  seven  were  to  be  kept  as  Sab- 
baths, save  that  only  servile  labor  was  inter- 
dicted which  allowed  food  to  be  cooked.  But 
no  suspension  of  labor  was  required  on  the  in- 
termediate five  days,  which  were  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  abstinence  from  leavened  bread, 
and  by  the  unusual  number  of  offerings  at  the 
tabernacle  or  temple,  and  of  sacrifices  for  sin. 
The  sixteenth  of  Abib,  or  the  second  day  of  Un- 
leavened Bread,  was  distinguished  bv  the  offer 
ing  ot  a barley  sheaf  as  an  introduction  to  the 
barley  harvest,  accompanied  by  a particular 
sacrifice.  This  observance  took  place  after  they 

had  occupied  the  land  of  Canaan.  Bush. 

At  this  feast,  in  addition  to  the  abstention  from 
leaven — itself  of  sacrificial  significance — a pecnl 
nir  ritual  was  ordered  to  be  observed.  Every 
day,  after  the  offering  of  the  customary  burnt- 
offering,  a further  offering  by  fire  was  made. 
Two  bullocks,  a ram,  and  seven  lambs,  with 
their  accompanying  meal  and  drink-offerings, 
were  to  constitute  the  festal  burnt  offering,  and 
one  goat  the  sin-offering  ; these  offerings  being 
repeated  every  day  of  the  feast.  Carr, 

The  reason  why  seven  days  were  spent  in  com 
mem  orating  the  historical  events  of  one  day  is 
to  be  found  in  the  solemn  character  of  the  fes- 
tival which  was  observed  in  honor  of  this  one 
day.  Seven  days  were  required  for  a full  reali- 
zation of  the  character  of  the  festival,  a perfect 
exhibition  of  the  idea  which  it  embodied.  But 
as  the  eating  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  the  one 
indivisible  basis  of  the  whole  festival,  and  did 
not  admit  of  repetition,  while  the  festival  itself 
was  to  last  for  seven  days  ; this  could  only  he 
accomplished  by  continuing  for  seven  days  the 
other  essential  element  of  the  Paschal  meal — 
viz.,  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread.  This  was 
the  sole  reason  why  unleavened  bread  was  eaten 
for  seven  days,  at  the  subsequent  commemora- 
tion of  the  festival.  K, 

At  the  original  institution  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  eat  the  Passover  with  their  loins 
girt,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in 
their  hand  ; but  this  appears  to  have  been  en- 


joined only  in  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  then  placed,  and 
like  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door- 
posts seems  afterward  to  have  been  discern 
tinned.  The  only  permanent  accompaniments 
of  the  feast  appear  to  have  been  the  unleavened 
bread  and  the  bitter  herbs  with  which  the  lamb 
was  to  bo  eaten.  So  strict  was  the  prohibition 
regarding  leaven,  that  they  were  ordered  to 
make  the  most  careful  search  for  it  in  their  sev- 
eral dwellings  before  the  slaying  of  the  Paschal 
Land)  ; so  that  it  might  not  be  killed  upon  leaven 
(as  the  expression  literally  is  in  the  passage  Ex. 
:H  : 25),  that*  there  might  be  nothing  of  this 
about  them  at  the  time  of  the  sacrifice.  And  the 
prohibition  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
seven  days  during  which  the  feast  lasted.  P.  F. 

Ii\.  Vi  : 7.  \o  leaven  seen.  Not  only 
no  leaven  must  be  eaten,  but  none  must  be  seen 
in  all  their  quarter*.  Accordingly  the  Jews’ 
usage  was,  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  to 
cast  all  the  leavened  bread  out  of  their  houses  : 
they  either  burned  it,  or  buried  it,  or  broke  it 
I small  and  scattered  it  in  the  wind  : they 
! searched  diligently  with  lighted  caudles  in  all 
the  corners  of  their  houses  lest  any  leaven 
should  remain.  The  care  and  strictness  en- 
joined in  this  matter. were  designed  (1)  To 
make  the  feast  the  more  solemn,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  taken  notice  of  by  their  chil- 
dren, who  would  ask,  “ Why  is  so  much  ado 
made?"  (2)  To  teach  us  how  solicitous  we 
should  be  to  put  away  from  us  all  sin  (1  Cor- 

' ij  : 7).  IT. In  the  absence  of  leaven  there  was 

a symbolical  meaning.  Whether  the  taste  of 
the  bread  was  thereby  improved  or  injured  is 
not  taken  into  consideration.  Leaven  is  dough 
in  the  course  of  fermentation.  But  fermenta- 
tion is  corruption,  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
I condition.  Hence  from  a symbolical  point  of 
view  all  fermentation,  being  an  alteration  <>f  tbo 
form  given  to  the  material  by  the  creative  hand 
of  God,  is  a representation  of  moral  corruption 
anti  depravity.  K. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  economy 
leaven  was  always  the  symbol  of  corruption,  and 
its  use  in  any  offering  laid  upon  the  altar  of 
1 God  was  prohibited  with  the  utmost  strictness. 
The  unleavened  bread  eaten  for  seven  clays  re]) 
resented  the  separation  of  Israel  as  God’s  elect 
people  from  worldliness  and  sin.  They  realized 
the  holiness  of  their  calling,  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  it  they  began  the  year.  Such  was  the 
leading  import  of  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
and  such  the  main  lesson  which  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  it  was  intended  to  convey  to 
Israel.  Milligan. 
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Kx.  12  : 10.  Xcillicr  shall  je  break 
a hone  thereof.  Of  course  this  did  not 
mean  thut  it  was  not  to  he  cut  up  lor  the  pur 
pose  of  eating.  Thu  liinih  was  to  he  put  upon 
the  table  whole.  The  unity,  of  which  the  un- 
divided lamb  was  a representation,  was  com- 
municated m a certain  sense  to  those  who  ate 
of  it.  While  eating  of  the  one  perfect  lamb  as 
of  a provision  made  by  God,  eaten  at  the  table 
of  God  by  intimate  associates  of  God,  they  were 
thereby  linked  together  as  one  body,  being  all 
pai takers  ol  equal  fellowship  with  God.  lv. 

What  God  commanded  as  to  the  lamb  was 

fulfilled  in  the  person  of  his  only-begotten  Son  ; 
that  the  truth  corresponding  with  its  type  and 
the  substance  with  its  shadow,  might  show  that 
(rod  would  be  reconciled  to  his  people  by  no 
other  blood  than  Christ’s.  When  the  evangel- 
ist quotes  it  (John  lh:dd),  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  thus  was  typically  shown  what 
God  would  bestow  by  his  Son.  lienee  it  came 
to  pass  that  lie  was  distinguished  by  this  visible 
mark,  which  proved  Him  to  he  the  true  Pass 
over,  lint,  in  order  that  no  hone  of  Christ's 
should  be  broken,  God’s  providence  wonder- 
fully interfered.  Co/e. A special  providence 

secured  that  his  body,  after  it  had  received  the 
stroke  of  death,  should  he  dealt  with  as  a sacred 
thing,  and  he  preserved  free  from  mutilation  < r 
violence — the  sign  and  token  of  its preciousiicss 
in  the  sight  of  tin*  Father,  and  of  the  complete 
ness  of  the  redemption  it  had  been  given  to  pro- 
vide. Hut  tins  Saviour,  even  in  death  whole 
and  undivided,  must  also  be  received  as  such 
by  Ids  people.  No  more  in  their  experience 
than  in  Ins  own  person  can  he  he  divided,  lie 
is  in  the  t illness  of  his  perfected  redemption  the 
one  bread  of  life  ; and  by  partaking  of  this  in  a 
simple  and  cnnliding  faith — thus  but  no  other- 
wist? — do  sinners  become  in  him  one  bread  and 
<uie  body — possessors  of  his  life  and  fellow- 
heirs  of  his  glory.  P.  ]‘\ 

The  Wnrr-shvnf  {Lrv,  ‘JJ  : 5)  1 1 j. 

Tin*  second  day  of  the  feast  was  also  charac- 
terized by  an  additional  act,  not  a little  curious. 
Peing  tile  time  of  early  harvest,  a sheaf  of  the 
first  fruits  was  brought  to  tin*  priest,  who 

waved  ” it  before  the  Lord,  presenting  at  the 
same  time  a lamb  for  a burnt  offering  together 

with  a portion  of  meal  and  wine.  Core. 

The  presentation  t.o  the  Lord  nt  a sheaf  of  barley 
which  took  place  oil  the  second  day  of  the  feast, 
ami  was  done  bv  waving  it  before  the  Lord,  ac- 
companied by  a bnrnt-otTering  w ith  its  niciil- 
olfering,  was  expressive  of  that  sense  of  sin  and 
renewed  dedication  of  heart  and  life  to  God, 


which  was  proper  to  such  a season.  P.  F.  — 
From  this  day,  **  Wave-sheaf  day”  we  may  call 
it,  the  seven  weeks  of  Pentecost  were  counted. 
J.  M.  G. 

Israel  was  an  agricultural  nation.  An  abun- 
dant harvest  was  the  highest  token  of  Cod’s 
watchful  love  ; and  more  than  any  other  offer- 
ing did  the  presentation  of  the  first  sheaf  ex- 
press the  nation’s  conviction  that  it  owed  to 
( tod  all  its  worldly  substance,  and  that  it  was 
bound  to  dedicate  the  first  and  the  best  of  that 
substance  to  him  again.  The  first  week  of  the 
new  year  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  whole  year 
to  follow  ; the  first  sheaf  of  barley  the  first- 
fruits,  not  of  the  barley  only,  but  of  the  whole 
corn  harvest,  about  to  be  cut  down.  The  offer- 
ing of  the  first  sheaf  thus  stood  in  a close  and 
beautiful  relation  to  the  whole  services  of  which 
it  formed  part.  It  expressed  the  thankful  dedi- 
cation to  the  Almighty  of  all  gifts  related  to  the 
sustenance  of  life,  which  he  had  bestowed  on 
Israel.  By  eating  the  unleavened  bread  they 
said,  k‘  We  are  not  our  own  and  now  they 
added  the  declaration,  k‘  We  have  nothing  that 
we  can  call  our  own.*’  So  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
with  themselves,  also  yield  all  that  belongs  to 
them  to  that  Redeemer  who  has  purchased  them 
with  liis  own  precious  blood.  They  dedicate  to 
him  what  they  have  as  well  as  what  they  are. 
“ What  shall  we  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all 
his  benefits?”  is  the  constant  language  of  their 
souls  Sueli  is,  or  ought  to  he,  the  fulfilment 
in  the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Israel’s  Passover 
and  lirst  great  annual  feast.  Milligan. 

U7e>  Could,  ao/  ami  M7(o  (huhl  Eul  the  Passover. 

Ex.  PJ  :43  -411, 

Neither  alien,  sojourner,  nor  hired  servant 
could  participate  in  the  feast.  ” All  the  eongre 
gation  of  Israel  shall  keep  it.”  But  the  so- 
journer and  the  servant  who  were  joined  to 
Israel  by  circumcision  shared  this  privilege  in 
common  with  all  others.  “ One  law”  is  the 
striking  declaration,  emphasized  by  frequent 
repetition,  “ shall  be  to  him  that  is  home -born  am] 
unto  //(/'  stranger"  that  is  circumcised  and  abid- 
etli  among  you.  B. The  enlarged  and  lib- 

eral spirit  of  the  Hebrew  system  appears  very 
strikingly  in  these,  regulations.  Any  stranger 
might  he  incorporated  into  the  nation  by  con- 
forming to  the  rites  of  their  religion,  and 
thereby  become  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  native  bom  Jew.  In  order  to  this,  it  was 
proper  that  they  should  make  themselves  debt- 
ors to  the  Law  in  its  burdens,  for  in  God’s 
economy  jn'iviltges  and  Oulies  always  go  together. 

T he  provision  was  calculated  at  the  same  time 
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to  afford  hope  to  the  Gentile  and  to  moderate 
the  self-complacency  of  tlie  Israelite.  Bash. 

Injunction  to  Tench  their  Sons  the  Origin  and  Mean 
ing  of  the  Passover  {Ex.  13  : 8,  U). 

Here  is  an  aneient  law  for  catechising.  It  is 
particularly  of  great  use  to  acquaint  children 
betimes  with  the  stories  of  the  Scripture,  anti 
to  make  them  familiar  to  them.  It  is  a debt  we 
owe  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
our  children’s  souls,  to  tell  them  of  the  great 

works  God  lias  done  for  his  Church.  II. 

No  wonder  that  this  great  event  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt  was  the  one  selected  for  a 
special  and  perpetual  commemoration.  There 
could  not  have  been  a better  security  devised 
for  a safe  and  firm  pathway  of  tradition  than 
that  which  was  established  from  the  outset  in 
the  directions  given  by  God  to  Moses,  whereby 
it  is  laid  on  all  parents  as  a religious  duty  that 
they  should  tell  their  children  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  ordinance.  We  of  the  present 
day  can  trace  backward  by  means  of  this  annual 
festival  a series  of  testimonies,  to  be  accounted 
for  in  no  other  possible  way  than  by  the  truth 
of  the  narrative  presented  to  us  in  Scripture — 
so  as  to  make  the  Passover  a monumental  evi 
dence  for  the  authenticity  of  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  miracles  ever  recorded.  T.  C. 

Essential  Truths  Connected  with  the  Pass- 
over. 

Israel,  atoned  for  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Pass- 
over  and  freed  from  the  leaven  of  Egypt  and 
feeding  upon  pure  bread,  was  consecrated  as  a 
holy  people  in  communion  with  a holy  God. 

W.  H.  G. The  Passover  was  a sacrifice  which 

spoke  of  the  adoption  of  the  Jewish  nation  into 
the  closest  relationship  with  God,  that  relation- 
ship being  primarily  evinced  by  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  The  first  Passover  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  special  privileges  of  the  chosen  mi 
tion  ; and  every  subsequent  Passover  became  a 
pledge  of  the  continuance  of  these  privileges. 

( \i  re. 

The  Passover  ritual  divides  itself  into  two 
main  parts— the  sprinkling  of  the  sacrificial 
blood  on  the  door-posts  and  lintels,  and  the 
feast  on  the  sacrifice.  These  were  separated  in 
the  later  form  of  the  ritual  ; for  when  there 
was  a central  sanctuary,  the  lambs  were  slain 
there,  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar, 
while  the  domestic  feast  remained  unaltered. 
The  former  was  more  especially  meant  to  pre- 
serve the  Israelites  from  the  destruction  of  their 
first-born  ; the  latter  as  a permanent  memorial 
of  their  deliverance.  But  both  have  perpetual 


' fitness  as  prophetic  of  varying  aspects  of  the 
, Christian  redemption.  A.  M. 

The  Passover  a Sacrifice  and  Expiation . 

The  Paschal  Lamb  was  a sacrifice . The  chief 
characteristics  of  u sacrifice  are  all  distinctly 
ascribed  to  it.  It  was  offered  in  the  holy  place 
(He.  lfi  : 5,  fi)  ; the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the 
altar,  and  the  fat  was  burned  (2  Oh.  30  : lfi). 
The  language  of  Ex.  P2  : 27  ; 23  : 18  ; Nu.  0:7; 
He.  Hi  ; 2,  5,  together  with  1 Cor.  5 : 7,  would 
seem  to  decide  the  question  beyond  the  reach 
of  doubt.  The  lamb,  the  gentlest  of  all  crea- 
tures. must  be  without  blemish,  to  teach  not  only 
the  general'  principle  of  offering  our  best  to 
God,  but  also  the  special  doctrine,  that  an  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  must  he  that  of  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty. 

The  Passover  a Feast. 

The  Paschal  Lamb  was  also  a feast.  Even 
amid  tlie  confusion  of  that  awful  night,  they  ate 

it  with  joy  for  their  deliverance.  Bush. The 

Passover  as  a feast  is  a prophecy  of  the  great 
Sacrifice,  by  virtue  of  whose  sprinkled  blood  we 
all  may  he  sheltered  from  the  sweep  of  the  Di- 
vine judgment,  and  on  which  w’e  all  have  to  feed 
if  there  is  to  he  any  life  in  us.  ( Mir  propitia 
tion  is  our  food  “ Christ  for  us"  must  become 

Christ  in  us,"  received  and  appropriated  by 
our  faith  as  the  strength  of  our  lives.  The 
Christian  life  is  meant  to  be  a joyful  feast  on 
the  sacrifice,  and  communion  with  God  based 
upon  it.  We  feast  on  Christ  when  the  mind 
feeds  on  him  as  truth,  when  the  heart  is  filled 
i and  satisfied  with  his  love,  when  the  conscience 
clings  to  him  as  its  peace,  when  the  will  esteems 
I the  “ words  of  his  mouth  more  than”  its  “ nee- 
1 essary  food."  when  all  desires,  hopes,  and  in 
ward  powers  draw-  their  supplies  from  him,  and 
find  their  object  in  his  sweet  sufficiency.  Nor 
will  the  accompaniments  of  the  first  Passover 
( be  wanting.  Here  we  feast  in  the  night  ; the 
! dawn  will  bring  freedom  and  escape.  Here  we 
eat  the  glad  bread  of  God,  not  unseasoned  with 
bitter  herbs  of  sorrow'  and  memories  of  the 
bondage,  whose  chains  are  dropping  from  our 
! uplifted  hands.  Here  wfe  should  partake  of  that 
hidden  nourishment,  so  that  it  hinders  not  our 
readiness  for  outward  service.  It  is  not  yet 
time  to  sit  at  bis  table  but  with  loins  girt,  and 
feet  shod,  and  hands  grasping  the  pilgrim  staff. 

I llero  we  are  to  eat  for  strength,  and  to  blend 
with  onr  secret  hours  of  meditation  the  holy 
j activities  of  the  pilgrim  life.  A.  M. 

The  Passover  a Memorial. 

De.  1G  : 1,  3. 

j The  feast  w'as  intended  to  keep  in  everlasting 
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remembrance  tbe  execution  of  judgment  upon 
Egypt  by  tlie  slaying  of  tbe  first- burn,  and  the 
consequent  liberation  of  Israel  from  tbe  bouse 
of  bondage.  That  was  tbe  birth-season  of  tbeil’ 
existence  as  a people.  By  mighty  acts  the  Lord 
then  did  what  he  afterward  expressed  when  lie 
said,  “ 1 have  formed  thee,  O Jacob  ; I have  re- 
deemed thee,  O Israel  : thou  art  mine.”  Above 
all  others,  then,  this  event  deserved  to  be  em- 
balmed in  tin*  hearts  of  the  people,  and  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance.  P.  F. 

It  stood  as  an  historical  monument,  testifying 
to  the  reality  of  the  events  of  the  exodus.  No 
criticism  of  documents  can  impair  its  witness. 
No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  showing  liow  a fes- 
tival like  the  Passover  could  have  been  intro- 
duced at  any  period  later  than  that  to  which  it 
historically  refers.  It  has,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  out  anything  in  history,  been  observed  by 
tin*  Jews  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  na- 
tional existence.  The  festival  has  thus  all  the 
value  of  a con  temporary  wituess,  and  fully  cor- 
roborates the  Scripture  history.  The  Lord's 
Supper  in  like  manner  is  an  historical  witness 
not  to  be  got  rid  of,  testifying  to  acts  and  words 
of  our  Lord  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal,  and 
furnishing  clear  evidence  as  to  the  light  in 
which  his  death  was  regarded  by  himself.  Orr. 

The  Passover  was  appointed  with  a view  to 
its  future  use  as  a memorial.  Ii  was  held  be- 
fore the  deliverance  which  it  commemorated 
lmd  been  accomplished.  A ne\v  era  was  to  he 
reckoned  from  it.  The  memorial  purpose  of 
the  rite  has  been  accomplished . All  over  the 
world  it  is  still  observed,  more  than  thirty-two 
hundred  years  after  its  institution,  being  thus, 
probably,  t lie  oldest  religions  ceremonial  in  ex- 
istence. Christ's  deliberate  intention  to  repre- 
sent his  death  :ls  expiation,  and  to  fix  the  rever- 
intial,  grateful  gaze  of  all  future  ages  on  his 
cross,  cannot  be  eliminated  from  his  founding 
of  that  memorial  rite  in  substitution  for  the 
God  appointed  ceremonial,  so  hoary  with  age 
and  sacred  in  its  significance.  Like  the  Pass- 
owr,  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  established  before 
tbe  deliverance  w’as  accomplished.  It  remains 
a witness  at  once  of  the  historical  fact  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  meaning  and  power 
which  Jesus  himself  hade  us  to  see  in  that 
death.  For  us,  redeemed  by  his  blood,  the  past 
should  he  filled  with  his  sacrifice.  For  ns,  fed 
on  himself,  all  the  present  should  be  communion 
with  him,  based  upon  his  death  for  us.  For 
us,  freed  bond-men,  the  memorial  of  deliverance 
begun  by  bis  cross  should  be  the  prophecy  of 
deliverance  to  1m*  completed  at  the  side  of  his 
throue,  and  the  hasty  meal,  eaten  with  bitter 


f herbs,  the  adumbration  of  the  feast  when  all 
the  pilgrims  shall  sit  with  him  at  his  table  in 
his  kingdom.  Past,  present,  and  future  should 
all  be  to  us  saturated  with  Jesus  Christ.  Mem- 
ory should  furnish  hope  with  colors,  canvas,  and 
subjects  for  her  fair  pictures,  and  both  be  fixed 
on  Christ  our  Passover,  sacrificed  for  ns.  A.  M. 

The  Passover  in  its  Perpetual  Spiritual  Sig- 
nificance ; Christ  our  Passover  is  Sacrificed 

for  Us  (1  ( 'or.  5 : 7). 

The  blood  of  the  first  paschal  lambs  sprinkled 
on  the  doorways  of  the  houses  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  the  best  defined  foreshadowing  of 
that  blood  which  has  redeemed,  saved,  and  sanc- 
tified ns  (Heb.  11  : 28).  The  lamb  itself,  sacri 
ficed  by  tbe  worshipper  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a priest,  and  its  flesh  being  eaten  with- 
out reserve  as  a meal,  exhibits  (he  most  perfect 
of  peace-offerings,  the  closest  type  of  the  aton 
ing  Sacrifice  who  died  for  us  and  has  made  our 

peace  with  Clod.  Bush. The  Passover  is  a 

gospel  before  the  Gospel.  The  whole  sacrificial 
system  of  Judaism  had  for  its  highest  purpose 
to  shadow  forth  the  coming  redemption.  Christ 
is  not  spoken  of  as  “ our  Passover”  because  the 
Mosaic  ritual  had  happened  to  have  that  cere- 
monial ; but  the  Mosaic  ritual  had  that  cere- 
monial mainly  because  Christ  is  our  Passover, 
and,  by  his  blood  shed  on  the  cross  and 
sprinkled  on  our  consciences,  does  in  spiritual 
reality  that  which  the  Jewish  Passover  only  did 
in  outward  form.  The  Evangelist  John  finds  a 
fulfilment  of  the  paschal  injunction  that  not  a 
bone  should  he  broken  ; and  so,  by  one  passing 
allusion,  shows  that  he  recognized  Christ  as  the 
true  Passover.  John  the  Baptist's  rapturous 
exclamation,  “ Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  !” 
blends  allusions  to  the  Passover,  the  daily  sac- 
rifice, and  Isaiah’s  great  prophecy.  The  day  of 
the  crucifixion,  regarded  as  fixed  by  Divine 
Providence,  may  he  taken  as  God’s  own  finger 
pointing  to  the  lamb  w'kom  he  has  provided. 
Paul’s  language  attests  the  same  truth.  And 
even  the  last  lofty  visions  of  the  Apocalypse, 
where  the  old  man  in  Patinos  so  touchingly  re- 
curs to  the  eailiest  words  whicli  brought  him  to 
Jesus,  echo  the  same  conviction,  and  disclose, 
amid  the  glories  of  the  throne,  “ a lamb  as  it 
had  been  slain.”  A.  M. 

The  Passover  was  designed  to  commemorate  a 
great  deliverance,  that  of  Israel  from  the  cap- 
tivity and  slavery  of  Egypt  ; and  it  was  designed 
to  pnfbjure  a deliverance  far  greater — that  of 
mankind  from  a tyranny  far  more  abominable, 
a depression  far  more  miserable  ; from  the  cap 
tivity  of  Satan,  the  slavery  of  sin,  the  dread  of 
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wrath  to  come  ; that  the  subjects  of  this  Divine 
redemption  may  be  placed  under  the  conduct 
of  Providence  and  grace  in  their  passage  through 
the  wilderness  of  this  world,  until  they  shall  he 
settled  in  the  laud  of  promise  and  eternal  rest. 
The  Passover  commemorated  a deliverance  from 
a destruction  otherwise  inevitable : it  was  the 
only  appointed  means  of  safety  ; there  was  no 
other  possibility  of  escape  from  the  angel  of  Di- 
vine wrath.  Thus  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  is  the  only  refuge  of  hope  set  be- 
fore us  the  only  appointed  means  of  escape 
from  that  wrath  which  will  come  upon  all  that 
neglect  this  great  salvation.  Further,  the  slay- 
ing of  the  Paschal  Lamb  did  not  avail  unless  its 
blood  were  sprinkled.  The  blood  was  shed  in 
order  that  it  might  be  sprinkled  ; the  sprink- 
ling was  necessary  to  preserve  the  Israelites. 
Neither  will  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  prove  of 
saving  efficacy  unless  it  be  applied.  When  wrath 
shall  overwhelm  tne  unbelieving  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  last  day,  it  will  he  of  no  avail  to 
plead  the  merit  of  this  great  sacrifice  unless  wo 
have  approached  it  for  ourselves.  “Having 
boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  we  must  draw  near  with  a heart  sprinkled 
from  an  evil  (or  an  accusing)  conscience.1'  The 
merit  of  the  Kedeemer’s  blood  is  infinite,  but 
its  efficacy  is  confined  to  its  application.  In 
his  own  words,  “ except  ye  eat  my  flesh,  and 


| drink  my  blood,  yo  barn  no  life  in  you.”  It. 
Ilali 

The  Passover  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Lord’s  table  is  a standing  historical  dec- 
laration of  the  ottering  of  (tod’s  one  great  sac 
riliee  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  “ Ye  do 
show  the  Lord’s  death.”  It  also  seals  a fellow 
ship — a fellowship  of  redeemed  souls,  who  have 
been  bought  with  a price,  and  transferred  from 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  to  that  of  (bid’s  dear 
Son  ; having  here  below  a union  of  hearts  which 
will  he  perfected  in  an  unseen  state.  This  fel- 
lowship is  openly  sealed  by  tbeir  taking  of  one 
bread  and  drinking  one  cup.  It  is  a joint 
pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  Church’s  Head  and 
, Lord  ; in  renewing  their  remembrance  of  his 
love  to  them  they  seal  afresh  their  pledge  of 
1 love  and  allegiance  to  him.  Hence  the  Lord’s 
Sapper  came  to  be  called  sacra  me  atom,  the 
1 Church’s  military  oath  of  obedience  to  her 
Great  Commander.  It  is  a service  of  thanks 
i giving.  Hence  it  came  to  be  called  the  Eucharist. 
The  Passover  Feast  was  a grateful  recall  of  a 
mighty  deliverance.  So  is  the  Christian  feast. 
And  it  is  a declaration  of  hope  and  expectancy. 

I “Ye  do  show  the  Lord’s  death  till  he  come.” 
believers  in  Israel  were  expecting  Canaan.  We 
are  waiting  for  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven  to 
bring  us  to  our  heavenly  rest  (Heb.  4).  C.  C. 
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PENTECOST,  OR  FEAST  OF  WEEKS.  FEAST  OF  TRUMPETS. 

Leviticus  23  : 15-21,  23-25.  Nu.  28  : 20-31  ; 29  : 1-G.  De.  16  : 9-12. 

Lev.  23  15  And  ye  shall  count  unto  you  from  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,  from  the  day 

16  that  ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave  offering  ; seven  sabbaths  shall  there  he  complete  : even 
unto  the  morrow  after  the  seventh  sabbath  shall  ye  number  fifty  days  ; and  ye  shall  offer  a 

17  new'  meal  offering  unto  the  Loud.  \Te  shall  bring  out  of  your  habitations  two  wave  loaves  of 
two  tenth  parts  of  an  ephah  : they  shall  be  of  fine  flour,  they  shall  be  baken  with  leaven,  for 

18  firstfruits  unto  the  Lord.  And  ye  shall  present  with  the  bread  seven  lambs  without  blemish 
of  the  first  year,  and  one  young  bullock,  and  two  rams  : they  shall  be  a burnt  offering  unto 
the  Lord,  w-ith  their  meal  offering,  and  their  drink  offerings,  even  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of 

19  a sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  And  ye  shall  offer  one  he-goat  for  a sin  offering,  and  two  lie- 

20  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a sacrifice  of  peace  offerings.  And  the  priest  shall  wave  them  with 
the  bread  of  the  firstfruits  for  a wave  offering  before  the  Lord,  w ith  the  two  lambs  : they  shall 

21  be  hoi}1  to  the  Lord  for  the  priest.  And  ye  shall  make  proclamation  on  the  selfsame  day  ; 
there  shall  be  an  holy  convocation  unto  you  : ye  shall  do  no  servile  wrork  : it  is  a statute  for 
ever  in  all  your  dwellings  throughout  your  generations. 

Xu.  *2S  26  Also  in  the  day  of  the  firstfruits.  when  ye  offer  a new'  meal  offering  unto  the 
Lord  in  your  feast  of  w'eeks,  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation  ; ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  : 

27  hut  ye  shall  offer  a burnt  offering  for  a sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ; tw'o  young  bullocks,  one 

28  ram,  seven  he-lambs  of  the  first  year,  and  their  meal  offering,  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil. 

29  three  tenth  parts  for  each  bullock,  two  tenth  parts  for  the  one  ram,  a several  tenth  part  for 
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;{()  every  lamb  of  the  seven  Limits  ; one  lie-goat,  to  make  atonement  for  you.  Beside  the  con* 
:U  tinnal  burnt  offering,  and  the  meal  offering  thereof,  ye  shall  offer  them  (they  shall  be  unto 
you  without  blemish),  and  their  drink  offerings. 

/V.  10  U Seven  weeks  shalt  thou  number  unto  thee  : from  the  time  thou  beginnest  to  put 
]0  the  .sickle  to  the  standing  corn  shalt  thou  begin  to  number  seven  weeks.  And  thou  shalt  keep 
the  feast  of  weeks  unto  the  Loan  thy  God  with  a tribute  of  a freewill  offering  of  thine  hand, 

11  which  thou  shalt  give,  according  as  the  Loan  thy  God  blesseth  thee:  and  thou  shalt  rejoice 
before  the  Bonn  thy  God,  thou,  and  thy  sun,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  manservant,  and  thy 
maidservant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  that  are  in  tin-  midst  of  thee,  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to 

12  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there.  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a bondman  in 
Egypt  : and  thou  shalt  observe  and  do  these  statutes. 

Va.  l And  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall  have  an  holy 

2 convocation  ; ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  : it  is  a day  of  blowing  of  trumpets  unto  you.  And 
ye  shall  offer  a burnt  offering  for  a sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ; one  young  bullock,  one 

3 ram,  seven  lie  lambs  of  the  first  year  without  blemish  : and  their  meal  offering,  fine  flour 

4 mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth  parts  for  the  bullock,  two  tenth  parts  for  the  ram,  and  one  tenth 
3 part  for  every  lamb  of  the  seven  lambs  : and  one  lie  goat  for  a sin  offering,  to  make  atone- 
b ment  for  yon  : beside  the  burnt  offering  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  meal  offering  thereof,  and 

the  continual  burnt  offering  and  the  meal  offering  thereof,  and  their  drink  offerings,  accord- 
ing unto  their  ordinance,  for  a sweet  savour,  an  offering  made  by  tire  unto  the  Lord. 

Ur.  23  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
‘24  saying,  In  the  seventh  month,  in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  shall  be  a solemn  rest  unto  you, 
’23  a memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  an  holy  convocation.  Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  : and 
ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  lire  unto  the  Lmrd. 


Feast  of  Weeks,  ok  Pentecost. 

This  feast  was  held  at  the  distance  of  seven 
complete  weeks,  a week  of  weeks,  from  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  Passover,  when  the  Hist  ripe 
barley  sheaf  was  presented  therefore  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  former.  The  males  were 
thru  again  to  repair  to  the  house  of  God.  And 
from  the  Greek  word  for  fifty  being  Pnderttste. 
tin*  feast  itself  in  the  New  Testament  came  to 
be  designated  Pentecost.  But  its  Bible  name 
is  rather  that  of  Weeks,  being  determined  by 
the  complete  cycle  of  weeks  that  followed  the 
waving  of  the  barley  sheaf  at  tin;  time  of  the 
Passover.  There  are  two  other  names  applied 
to  it  in  tlie  Pentateuch.  In  Ex.  ‘23  : 10  it  is 
called  “ the  Feast  of  Harvest,”  because  it  was 
kept  at  the  close  of  the  whole  harvest,  wheat  as 
well  as  barley  the  intervening  weeks  between 
it  and  the  Passover  forming  tlie  season  of  bar 
vest.  And  in  the  same  passage,  as  again  in  Nu. 
‘JS  ; ‘20,  it  is  also  called  “ the  Feast  of  the  First- 
fruits,’  ’ because  it  was  the  occasion  on  which 
the  Israelites  were  to  present  to  God  the  first- 
fruits  of  their  crop,  as  now  laid  up  for  use. 
This  was  done  by  the  high  priest  waving  two 
loaves  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation. 
In  later  times  the  feast  is  understood  to  have 
been  belli  for  an  entire  week,  like  tlie  Passover 
But  no  time  is  specified  in  Scripture  for  its  con- 
tiniiunee,  and  ns  a holy  solemnity  it  appears  to 
have  been  limited  to  one  day,  when  the  same 
number  and  kind  of  offerings  were  presented  as 


on  each  day  of  the  Paschal  Feast.  But  as  the 
people  were  specially  required  at  this  feast  to 
invite  not  only  their  servants  but  also  the 
widow,  the  orphan,  the  stranger,  and  the  Le- 
vite, to  share  with  them  in  the  goodness  which 
the  Lord  had  bestowed  on  them,  it  is  obvious 
that  a succession  of  days  must  have  been  re- 
quired for  its  due  celebration.  P.  F. 

The  day  was  one  of  “ holy  convocation”— in 
this  respect  resembling  the  first  and  last  days 
of  the  feasts  of  Unleavened  Bread  and  Taber- 
naeles  ; and  the  distinguishing  feature  of  its 
services  was  the  presenting  to  the  Almighty  of 
two  loaves  of  fine  flour  baked  with  leaven 
These  loaves  were  not  laid  upon  the  altar,  but 
were  waved  before  the  Lord  in  token  of  dedica- 
tion to  his  service,  and  were  then  given  to  the 
priests  to  eat.  Like  the  first  sheaf  of  barley, 
they  wore  a national,  and  not  an  individual  or 
a family  offering.  Two  loaves  only  were  offered, 
but  for  all  the  families  of  Israel  considered  as 
one  whole.  With  these  loaves  were  associated 
I as  a part  of  the  same  festal  offering  seven  lambs 
without  blemish  of  the  first  year,  one  young 
bullock,  and  two  rams  for  a burnt-offering,  with 
their  appropriate  meal  and  drink  offerings,  one 
kid  of  the  goats  for  a sin-offering,  and  two 
lambs  of  the  tivst  year  for  a sacrifice  of  peace- 
offerings  (Lev.  23  : 17-]!)).  Other  offerings  also 
were  } ►resented.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
great  feasts,  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  attended 
by  innumerable  crowds.  Milligan. 
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Till  tho  Pentecostal  loaves  were  offered,  the 
produce  of  the  harvest  might  not  he  eaten,  nor 
could  any  other  first  fruits  he  offered.  The 
whole  ceremony  was  the  completfou  of  that 
dedication  of  the  harvest  to  God  as  its  giver, 
which  was  begun  bv  the  offering  of  the  wave- 
sheaf  at  the  Passover.  The  interval  is  still  re- 
garded as  a religious  season.  P.  S. While 

the  immediate  design  of  this  institution  seems 
to  have  been  that  they  might  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge the  goodness  of  God  in  giving  them 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  implore  Iiis  further 
blessing  by  offering  to  him  the  first-fruits  of 
their  harvest,  it  doubtless  had  a typical  refer 
ence  to  the  first-fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of 
converts  to  Christ  after  Peter's  preaching  on 

the  day  of  Pentecost.  Jennings. The  period 

and  perfection  of  this  feast  was  the  pouring  out 
of  the  Spirit  upon  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  this 
feast  (Acts  2 : 1),  in  which  the  law  of  faith  was 
given,  fifty  days  after  Christ  our  Passover  was 
sacrificed  for  us.  And  on  that  day  the  apostles, 
having  themselves  received  W\q  first-fruits  of  the 
Spirt1,  begat  three  thousand  souls  through  the 
word  of  tenth,  and  presented  them  as  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Christian  Church  to  God  and  the 
Lamb.  JI. 

As  a feast  of  joyful  thanksgiving  over  the 
first  fruits  of  their  principal  grain  harvest,  it 
was  eminently  the  appropriate  occasion  for  the 
Pentecostal  scene  of  the  first  great  Christian  in- 
gathering. How  suggestive  of  the  gratitude  due 
to  God  for  the  shedding  forth  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  glorious  fruitage  from  this  Gospel 

power!  H.  C. The  Passover  represents 

death  ; the  wave-sheaf  and  the  wave- loaves  sym- 
bolize life.  The  Messiah  is  priest,  king,  and 
prophet.  As  priest  he  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  As  king,  he 
is  the  wave  sheaf,  the  first-fruits  from  the  dead. 
This  has  peculiar  force  when  we  remember  that 
he  rose  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  and  the  very 
day  of  the  wave  sheaf  being  offered.  As  prophet, 
when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come  he 
sent  the  promise  of  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  and  of  utterance  upon  the  disciples,  the 
full  harvest  of  their  waiting  and  praying,  the 
bread  of  eternal  life  for  their  hungering  souls. 
In  this  brief  period  of  seven  times  seven  days 
there  is  a typical  epitome  of  the  history  of  sal- 
vation. M. 

I>1\  IG  : 10.  To  keep  this  feast  they  must 
bring  an  offering  nnto  God.  It  is  here  called  a 
tribute  of  a frre-icitl  offering  It  was  required  of  j 
them  as  a tribute  to  their  sovereign  Lor.l  and 
Owner,  under  whom  they  held  all  they  had  ; 
and  yet  because  it  was  left  to  every  man's  gen-  i 


| erosity  to  bring  what  lie  chose,  it  is  called  »/#■<«*■ 

| will  offering.  H. What  is  given  under  pressure 

is  not  given  : only  that  is  given  which  cannot 
be  kept  back  ; only  that  is  accepted  which  car 
lies  with  it  the  blood  of  the  heart.  J.  1*. 

Thou  shiiOt  give  according  as  iliv 
LordtliyGod  Ulcssctli  Ihcc.  Thegood- 
ness  of  God  was  conspicuous  when  in  claiming 
what  was  his  own  he  did  not  at  all  diminish  the 
fiio  1 of  the  people  ; afterward  they  received  as 
f i*i mu  his  hand  whatever  each  individual  had 
stored  at  home,  just  as  though  it  had  come  out 
1 of  his  sanctuary.  Paul’s  statement.  “ For  it  tho 
i first  fruit  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holy’'  (Horn. 
Ill:  10),  alludes  to  this  ancient  ceremony  of  tho 
Law,  Moses  signifies  that  the  fruits  of  the 
i earth  cannot  otherwise  be  eaten  with  a clear 
conscience,  because  they  would  not  feel  that 
God  accepted  them  and  looked  upon  them  with 
paternal  affection.  The  ceremony  remains  in 
force  as  regards  its  substance  ; for  nothing  but 
the  acknowledgment  of  God’s  bounty,  which 
springs  from  faith  and  thanksgiving,  sanctifies 

whatever  we  receive  of  his  hand.  Cuh\ lte- 

ceiving  should  prompt  us  to  a proportionate 
giving.  The  gift  to  be  brought  to  the  temple  is 
not  specified.  It  might  be  a gift  of  corn,  or  of 
wine,  or  of  money.  The  form  of  the  gift  was 
left  to  the  option  of  the  husbandman  ; but 
some  tribute  was  required,  and  the  amount  must 
be  proportionate  to  the  abundance  of  his  crops. 
If  plain  and  imperative  law  could  make  the 
Jews  generous  hearted,  God  did  his  utmost  to 
cultivate  in  them  this  excellence.  D.  D. 

Do.  Hi  : 0 1.  Tlion  dialt  rejoice  be 
fore  the  ILorri  lliy  Gotl.  This  gives  us  the 
joyous  aspect  of  religion.  An  ancient  Jewish 
annotator  has  made  a beautiful  remark  upon 
this  verse,  to  the  effect  that  k£  tliv  four,  O Isiael, 
and  my  four  shall  rejoice  together.”  Observe 
how  the  numbers  are  divided  into  fours,  and 
how  the  one  four  may  be  said  to  he  man’s  and 
the  seeond  four  may  he  said  to  he  God’s.  This 
is  the  distinction  drawn  by  Rashi,  the  Jewish 
commentator  : “ Thy  son,  and  thy  daughter, 

| and  thy  man-servant,  and  thy  maid  servant  ” - 
let  them  rejoice  ; but  my  four  must  be  there 
also  : the  Levite,  the  stranger,  tho  fatherless, 
and  the  widow  ; they  represent  the  Divine 
name,  and  sit  down  in  seats  divinely  claimed 

Cor  them  at  the  festive  board.  -J.  P. They 

must  rejoice  before  God.  Holy  joy  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  thankful  praises,  which  are  as  tho 
language  and  expression  of  holy  joy.  They 
must  rejoice  in  their  receivings  from  God,  and 
in  their  returns  of  serviee  and  sacrifice  to  him  ; 
our  duty  must  he  our  delight  as  well  as  our  en- 
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joymcnt.  II.- It  was  not  intended  that  we 

should  pass  our  religious  festivals  in  retirement, 
shunning  human  converse.  Thu  -lews  were 
hidden  to  ” rejoice”  ill  their  leasts  “ before  the 
Lord  their  God.”  Christians  are  bidden  to 
" rejoice  in  the  Lord  ahvav.”  And  a very 
ancient  father,  Tertiillian.  informs  us  that  on  a 
Sh ntliitf,  for  so  lie  calls  it.  they  gave  way  peeu 
Imily  to  religious  joy  ; as  well  they  might,  since 
lie  who  “died  f"r  our  sins  then  rose  for  our 
justification."  >’t  ck ».  r . 

A greater  degree  of  relative  importance  seems 
to  have  been  attached  to  this  festival  than  ap- 
pears to  be  designed  by  the  Law.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  date,  li  tty  days  after  tile  Pass- 
over,  eoineided  with  the  delivery  of  the  Law 
from  Mount  Sinai,  which  was  fifty  da\s  after 
the  departure  from  Egypt,  anil  consequently 
after  the  first  Passover.  Hence,  by  degrees,  in- 
stead of  resting  on  the  ground  on  which  Moses 
placed  it,  the  festival  was  turned  into  a com 
incineration  of  that  great  event.  Rush. 

Sabbatical  Month  ani>  Feast  of  Trumpets. 

Lev.  22  : 2:)-2d.  Xu  20  : J-fi. 

The  month  of  Tisri,  being  the  seventh  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  hud  a kind  of  Sabbatic  char 
ncter.  The  calendar  was  so  arranged  that  its 
first  day  fell  on  a Sabbath  (that,  no  doubt,  next 
after  the  new  moon l,  and  this  was  ushered  in 
by  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  and  was  called  the 
futst  of  Tnnupiti sv  It  was  a holy  convocation  ; 
and  it  had  its  special  sacrifices,  in  addition  to 
those  of  other  new  moons  namely,  for  the 
burnt-olTering,  a young  bullock,  a ram,  and 
seven  lambs,  with  a meal  and  drink  offering, 
and  a young  goat  for  a sin  offering.  This 
month  was  also  marked  by  the  great  Hay  of 
Atonement  on  the  ton'll,  and  the  feast  of  Tab 
ermirles,  the  greatest  of  the  whole  year,  which 
lasted  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty  second 
of  the  month.  Tims  it  completed  the  Sabbatic 
cycle  of  seven  months,  in  which  all  the  gnat 

festivals  were  kept.  J*.  S. The  culmination 

and  crown  of  the  sacred  year  w as  in  the  sen  nth 
month.  Tin  re  were  three  great  occasions  m 
this  month.  The  first  was  the  feast  of  Tmwptls. 
The  blowing  of  the  trumpets  summoned  the 
people  to  a holy  convocation,  which  ushered  in 
the  special  joy  of  the  specially  sacred  month, 
but  tlio  highest  joy  which  is  possible  to  mail  on 
earth  eim  lie  reached  only  through  the  pathway 
of  penitential  sorrow.  Hence,  on  the  tntlh  day 
of  the  month  there  were  the  solemnities  of  the 
great  Atoneinml  Pay.  Put  after  the  short  sea- 
son of  humiliation  was  over,  the  crowning  joy 


of  all  the  year  was  ushered  in.  The  day  of  fast- 
ing, occur i ing  on  the  tenth,  was  followed  by  a 
tour  da)  s’  pause,  to  give  its  solemn  impressions 
time  to  be  'graven  deeply  on  the  people's  souls, 
and  then,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  the 
nation  was  summoned  to  the  festivities  and  re- 
joicings of  the  great  feast  of  Tabernacles. 
J.  M.  It. 

*23  : *2  2.  In  this  verse  and  in  Xu.  20  : 1, 
the  only  places  in  the  Uhl  Testament  where  the 
festival  is  named,  the  word  rendered  “ blowing 
of  trumpets,"  means  literally  shout  Imj . There 
is  no  mention  of  trumpets  in  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Law  in  connection  with  the  day.  We 
know  from  Xu.  10  : 10,  that  the  silver  trumpets 
of  the  sanctuary  were  blown  at  all  the  festivals, 
including  the  new'  moons,  and,  as  a matter  of 
course,  on  this  occasion,  which  was  the  chief 
festival  of  the  new'  moon.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  that  the  day 
was  distinguished  by  a general  blowing  of  trum- 
pets throughout  the  land.  Clark. 

The  entire  series  of  uses  ordained  (Xu.  10  : 1- 
10)  in  connection  with  the  silver  trumpets, 
together  with  the  emphatic  promises  in  verses 
0 and  It),  “ they  shall  be  to  you  for  a memorial 
before  )onr  God,  and  ye  shall  be  remembered 
before  the  Loud  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  saved 
from  your  enemies, " indicate  clearly  the  pur 
pose  and  significance  of  this  singular  ordi- 
nance. On  the  part  of  Israel  it  served  as  a re- 
minder of  great  events  and  obligations,  and  so 
added  stimulus  and  encouragement  to  their 
thoughtfulness  and  fidelity.  On  the  part  of  Je- 
hovah, it  conveyed  a frequently  repented  assur- 
ance of  his  Presence,  with  all  the  needed  guid- 
ance, help,  and  blessing  that  such  Presence 
would  bring.  V* 

The  feast  of  Trumpets  was  a day  of  rest  and 
holy  convocation,  and  its  peculiar  and  distinc- 
tive characteristic  was  the  blowing  of  trumpets. 
Tin*  least  so  characterized  took  place  about  the 
latter  end  of  September  ; and  though  the  people 
were  not  required  to  appear  at  the  tent  of  meet- 
ing, yet  in  token  of  the  importance  of  the  day 
additional  offerings  were  presented,  beside  those 
appointed  for  the  new  moons  in  general.  There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  sacred  use  of  the 
trumpet  had  its  reason  in  the  loud  and  stirring 
noise  it  emits.  Hence  it  is  described  as  a cry 
in  I.cv.  2J  : 9,  which  was  to  be  heard  through- 
out tlm  whole  land.  On  this  account  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  is  very  commonly  employed  in 
Scripture  as  an  image  of  the  voire  or  Word  of 
God.  The  voice  of  God,  and  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  on  Mount  Sinai,  were  heard  together  ; 
t first  the  trumpet-sound  as  t lie  symbol,  then  the 
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reality.  So  John  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  as 
that  of  a trumpet  ; and  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet is  once  and  agaiu  spoken  of  ns  the  harbin- 
ger of  the  Son  of  Man,  when  coining  in  power 
and  great  glory,  to  utter  the  almighty  word 
which  shall  quicken  the  dead  to  life,  and  make 
all  things  new.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
then,  was  a symbol  of  the  majestic,  omnipotent 
voice  or  Word  of  God  ; but  of  course  only  in 


those  things  in  which  it  was  employed  in  re- 
spect to  what  God  had  to  say  to  men.  In  this 
case,  it  would  be  a call  to  a greater  degree  of 
alacrity  and  excitement  in  regard  to  the  work 
and  service  of  God.  And  such,  probably,  was 
the  more  peculiar  design  of  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  at  the  festivals  generally,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  festival  of  Trumpets  on  the  tirst 
day  of  the  seventh  month.  P.  F. 


Section  142. 

\ 

THE  GREAT  DAY  OF  ATONEMENT. 

Leviticus  Id  : 1-34  ; 23  : 26-32,  Nu,  29  : 7-11. 

Lev . 10  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  after  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron,  when 

2 they  drew  near  before  the  Lord,  and  died  ; and  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto  Aaron 
thy  brother,  that  he  come  not  at  all  times  into  the  holy  place  within  the  veil,  before  the 
mercy-seat  which  is  upon  the  ark  ; that  he  die  not  : for  I will  appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the 

3 mercy-seat.  Herewith  shall  Aaron  come  into  the  holy  place  : with  a young  bullock  for  a sin 

4 offering,  ami  a ram  for  a burnt  offering,  He  shall  put  on  the  holy  liuen  coat,  and  he  shall 
have  the  linen  breeches  upon  his  tiesli,  and  shall  be  girded  with  the  linen  girdle,  and  with  the 
linen  mitre  shall  he  be  attired  : they  are  the  holy  garments  ; and  he  shall  bathe  his  flesh  in 

5 water,  and  put  them  on.  And  he  shall  take  of  tiie  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  two 

G he-goats  for  a sin  offering,  and  one  ram  for  a burnt  offering.  And  Aaron  shall  present  the 

bullock  of  the  sin  offering,  which  is  for  himself,  and  make  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his 

7 house.  And  he  shall  take  the  two  goats,  and  set  them  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tent 

8 of  meeting.  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats  ; one  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  the 

9 other  lot  for  Azazel.  And  Aaron  shall  present  the  goat  upon  which  the  lot  fell  for  the  Lord, 

10  and  offer  him  for  a sin  offering.  Hut  the  goal,  on  which  the  lot  fell  for  Azazel,  shall  bo  set 
alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  atonement  for  him,  to  send  him  away  for  Azazel  into  the  wil 

11  derness.  And  Aaron  shall  present  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering,  which  is  for  himself,  and 
shall  make  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his  house,  and  shall  kill  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offer- 

12  ing  which  is  for  himself  : and  he  shall  take  a censer  full  of  coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar 
before  the  Lord,  and  his  hands  full  of  sweet  incense  beaten  small,  and  bring  it  within  the 

13  veil  : and  lie  shall  put  the  incense  upon  the  fire  before  the  Lord,  that  the  cloud  of  the  incense 

14  may  cover  the  mercy-seat  that  is  upon  the  testimony,  that  he  die  not  : and  he  shall  take  of 
the  ldood  of  the  bullock,  and  sprinkle  it  with  his  finger  upon  the  mercy-seat  on  the  east  ; and 

15  before  the  mercy-seat  shall  he  sprinkle  of  the  blood  with  his  finger  seven  times.  Then  shall 
he  kill  the  goat  of  the  sin  offering,  that  is  for  the  people,  and  bring  his  blood  within  the  veil, 
and  do  with  his  blood  as  he  did  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  mercy- 

16  seat,  and  before  the  mercy-seat  : and  lie  shall  make  atonement  for  the  holy  place,  because  of 
the  uneleannesses  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  transgressions,  even  all  their 
sins  : and  so  shall  he  do  for  the  tent  of  meeting,  that  dwelleth  with  them  in  the  midst  of  their 

17  uncleannesses.  And  there  shall  be  no  man  in  the  tent  of  meeting  when  he  goelh  in  to  make 
atonement  in  the  holy  place,  until  he  come  out,  and  have  made  atonement  for  himself,  and 

18  for  his  household,  and  for  all  the  assembly  of  Israel.  And  be  shall  go  out  unto  the  altar  that 
is  before  the  Lord,  and  make  atonement  for  it  ; and  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock, 

19  and  of  the  blood  of  the  goat,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  round  about.  And  he 
shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood  upon  it  with  his  finger  seven  times,  and  cleanse  it,  anti  hallow  it 

20  from  the  uncleannesses  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  when  he  hath  made  an  end  of  atoning 

21  for  the  holy  place,  and  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  the  altar,  he  shall  present  the  live  goat  : and 
Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions,  even  all  their  sins  : and  he 
shall  put  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a man  that 
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22  is  in  readiness  into  the  wilderness  : and  Ihe  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  unto 

23  a solitary  land  : and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  in  the  wilderness.  And  Aaron  shall  come  into 
the  tent  of  meeting,  and  shall  put  otV  the  linen  garments,  which  he  put  on  when  he  went  into 

24  the  holy  place,  and  shall  lru\e  them  there:  and  he  shall  bathe  his  liesh  in  water  in  a holy 
place,  and  put  on  his  garments,  and  come  forth,  and  offer  his  burnt  offering  and  the  burnt 

♦25  offering  of  the  people,  and  make  atonement  for  himself  and  for  the  people.  And  the  fat  of 

2 i\  the  sin  offering  shall  he  burn  upon  the  altar.  And  he  that  letteth  go  the  goat  for  Azazel  shall 
wash  his  elotlies,  and  bathe  his  tiesli  in  water,  and  afterward  he  shall  come  into  the  camp. 

27  And  the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering,  and  the  goat  of  the  sin  offering,  whose  blood  was  brought 
in  to  make  atonement  in  the  holy  place,  shall  he  carried  forth  without  the  enmp  ; and  they 

28  shall  burn  in  the  lire  their  skins,  and  their  flesh,  and  their  dung.  And  he  that  burneth  them 
shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  lmtho  his  liesh  in  water,  and  afterward  he  shall  come  into  the  camp. 

20  And  it  shall  he  a statute  for  ever  unto  you  : in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month,  ve  shall  afflict  your  souls,  and  shall  do  no  manner  of  work,  the  homeborn,  or  the 

30  stranger  that  snjonrneth  among  yon  ; for  on  this  day  shall  atonement  be  made  for  you,  to 

31  cleanse  you  : from  all  your  sins  shall  ye  he  clean  before  the  Lord.  It  is  a sabbath  of  solemn 

32  rest  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  ; it  is  a statute  for  ever.  And  the  priest,  who 
shall  be  anointed  and  who  shall  be  consecrated  to  be  priest  in  his  father’s  stead,  shall  make 

33  the  atonement,  and  shall  put  on  the  linen  garments,  even  the  holy  garments  : and  he  shall 
make  atonement  for  the  holy  sanctuary,  and  lie  shall  make  atonement  for  the  tent  of  meeting 
and  for  the  altar  : and  he  shall  make  atonement  for  the  priests  and  for  all  the  people  of  the 

34  assembly.  And  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute  unto  you,  to  make  atonement  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  because  of  all  their  sins  once  in  the  year.  And  he  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

Lrv.  2ff  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Howbeit  on  the  tenth  day  of  this 

27  seventh  month  is  the  day  of  atonement  : it  shall  he  an  holy  convocation  unto  you,  and  ye 

28  shall  afflict  your  souls  ; and  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  tire  unto  the  Lord.  And  ye 
shall  do  no  manner  of  work  in  that  same  day  : for  it  is  a day  of  atonement,  to  make  atone- 

29  meiit  for  you  before  the  Lord  your  God.  For  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  shall  not  be  afflicted 

30  in  that  same  day,  he  shall  he  cut  off  from  his  people.  And  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  doeth 

31  any  manner  of  work  in  that  same  day,  that  soul  will  I destroy  from  among  his  people.  Ye 
shall  do  no  manner  of  work  : it  is  a statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations  in  all  your 

32  dwellings.  It  shall  be  unto  you  a sabbath  of  solemn  rest,  and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  : in 
the  ninth  day  of  the  month  at  even,  from  even  unto  even,  shall  ye  keep  your  sabbath. 

Xu.  *if)  7 And  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation  ; 

8 and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  ; ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  work  : but  ye  shall  offer  a burnt 
offering  unto  the  Lord  for  a sweet  savour  ; one  young  bullock,  one  ram.  seven  he-larubs  of  the 

9 tirst  year  ; they  shall  be  unto  you  without  blemish  : and  their  meal  offering,  tine  Hour  mingled 

10  with  oil,  three  tenth  parts  for  the  bullock,  two  tenth  parts  for  the  one  ram.  a several  tenth  part 

11  for  every  lamb  of  the  seven  lambs  : one  lie-goat  for  a sin  offering  ; beside  the  sin  offering  of 
atonement,  and  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  the  meal  offering  thereof,  and  their  drink 
offerings. 

| so  arranged  that  the  necessity  and  value  of  the 
atonement  which  God  has  provided  for  human 
| sin  should  stand  out  in  solitary  grandeur,  like 
i the  Matterhorn  among  Swiss  mountains,  before 
the  eyes  of  Israel  in  the  olden  time,  and  of  all 
God's  Israel  to  the  end  of  the  world.  J.  AT.  G. 

The  Day  of  Atonement  stood  forth  alone 
among  all  the  sacred  days  of  Israel,  distinguished 
by  services  altogether  peculiar  to  itself,  and  un- 
i equalled  in  the  clearness  and  impressiveness 
alike  of  its  bearing  on  the  past  and  of  its  typical 
relation  to  the  future.  All  the  lesser  atone- 
ments of  the  year  then  reached  their  culminat- 
ing point,  while  the  holiness  of  God,  the  evil  of 

all,  the  ritual  of  the  holy  * if  holies,  which  was  siu,  the  completeness  of  the  pardon  offered  to 


Tiie  Day  of  Atonement. 

Though  one  day  only  of  the  entire  year  was 
devoted  to  tin;  holy  of  holies,  that  one  was  the 
day  of  days  of  nil  the  year.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  idea  of  atonement  is  the  founda- 
tion thought  ill  all  the  sacrifices  and  in  all  the 
services,  both  in  the  ritual  of  the  altar  and  of 
the  Indy  place.  Ihit  there  was  one  day  of  the. 
year,  and  that  the  most  sacred  of  all.  when  the 
great  fact  of  atonement  was  presented  alone 
and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  before  the 
minds  of  the  people  ; and  there  was  one  depart- 
ment of  the  ritual,  and  that  the  most  sacred  of 
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the  sinner,  and  the  blessed  consequences  of  res- 
toration to  the  Divine  favor  were  exhibited  and 
brought  home  to  the  people  with  a singular  de- 
gree of  distinctness  and  power.  There  is  no 
saered  season  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  too, 
whose  “ fulfilling"  is  more  distinctly  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament.  Milligan. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  holds  no  more 
central  place  in  the  Christian  religious  and  dog- 
matic system  than  does  the  Day  of  Atouement 
in  the  Jewish  ethical  and  ritualistic.  There  is 
not,  for  instance,  an  allusion  to  the  ark  with  its 
peculiar  covering —and  there  are  more  than 
twenty  such  references  in  Exodus  ami  Leviticus 
— that  does  not  recognize  the  one  most  eonspic 
uous  feature  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The 
title  “ mercy-seat  ” seems  to  have  had  no  other 
formal  or  moral  basis  than  the  characteristic  act 
of  the  high-priest  in  sprinkling  there  the  blood 
of  atonement.  In  the  second  temple  there  was 
no  ark  at  all.  E.  C.  I>. 

The  Day  of  Atonement  took  its  rise  in  the 
working  out  of  the  Law  itself.  Its  ceremonial 
was  a showing  forth  in  distinct  analytical  detail 
of  the  truth  which  was  compendiously  expressed 
in  the  single  rite  of  the  sin  offering.  < lark. 

This  is  called  by  the  saered  writer  da}/  of 

expiations  or  atonements,  from  its  having  been  in- 
stituted for  the  expiation  of  all  the  sins,  irrev- 
erences, and  pollutions  of  all  the  Israelites, 
from  the  highest  priest  to  the  lowest  people, 
committed  by  them  throughout  the  year.  It 
was  observed  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  or  Tisri,  corresponding  to  a part  of  our 
September,  Though  called  occasionally  the 
“ feast  of  Expiation,”  yet  its  genuine  character 
was  rather  that  of  a fast — a day  for  “ afflicting 
their  souls” — and  is  only  called  “ feast 1 ' in  the 
sense  of  a set  solemnity.  It  was  in  all  its  ser- 
vices and  ceremonies  the  fullest  representation, 
the  most  perfect  shadow,  of  the  great  work  of 
redemption  ; the  high -priest  prefiguring  in  all 
he  did  that  which  Christ  in  the  fulness  of 
times  was  ordained  to  do.  Bush. 

The  Day  of  Atonement  is  the  one  single  fast, 
or  day  of  humiliation  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic 
Law  ; whence  it  is  called  the  Fast  (Acts  27  : D). 
and  by  the  Talmudists  the  Day.  It  was  kept  as 
a most  solemn  Sabbath,  when  all  must  abstain 
from  work,  and  “ afflict  their  souls”  on  pain  of 
being  " cut  off  from  among  the  people.”  Its 
ceremonies  signified  the  public  humiliation  of 
the  people  for  all  the  sins  of  the  past  year,  and 
the  remission  of  those  siDs  by  the  atonement 
which  the  high-priest  made  within  the  veil, 
whither  he  entered  on  this  day  only.  All  the 
sacrifices  of  the  day  were  performed  by  the  high- 


priest  himself,  lie  first  washed  his  body  in  the 
holy  place,  and  put  on  his  white  linen  garments, 
not  the  robes  of  state.  Coming  out  of  the  tub 
ernaele,  he  first  brought  forward  the  sacrifices 
tor  himself  and  his  family  : a young  bullock  for 
a sm-offering,  and  a ram  for  a burnt-offering. 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  set  forth  the  imper- 
fection of  the  Leviticnl  priesthood,  even  in  its 
highest  representative.  The  high-priest  then 
led  forward  the  victims  for  the  people's  sins  : a 
ram  for  a burnt  offering,  and  two  young  goats 
for  a sin-offering.  Presenting  the  two  goats 
before  Jehovah  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  he 
cast  lots  upon  them,  the  one  lot  being  inscribed 
For  Jehovah,  the  other  For  Azazel. 

The  victims  being  prepared,  the  high-priest 
proceeded  to  offer  the  young  bullock  as  the 
sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  family.  Having 
slain  it  at  the  altar,  he  took  some  of  its  blood 
with  a censer  filled  with  live  coals  from  the 
altar  and  a handful  of  incense  : and  entering 
iuto  the  most  holy  place  he  threw  the  incense 
on  the  coals,  thus  enveloping  the  ark  in  a fra 
, grant  cloud  and  partially  shrouding  it  from  his 
own  eyes,  and  then  sprinkled  the  blood  seven 
times  before  the  mercy  seat  on  the  east  side  of 
the  ark.  The  goat  “ of  Jehovah”  was  then  slain 
as  a sin-offering  for  the  people,  and  the  high- 
priest  again  went  into  the  most  holy  place  and 
performed  the  same  ceremonies  with  its  blood. 
As  he  returned  through  the  holy  place  he  puri- 
, tied  it  by  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both 
victims  on  the  altar  of  incense.  This  completed 
the  purification  of  the  sanctuary,  the  second 
■ stage  of  the  atonement. 

Then  followed  the  remission  of  the  people’s 
sins  by  the  striking  ceremony  of  devoting  the 
yoat  on  which  the  lot  had  fallen  for  Azazel." 
The  bigb-priest  having  laid  his  bauds  upon  its 
head  and  confessed  over  it  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  victim,  loaded  as  it  were  with  those 
sins,  was  led  out  by  a man  chosen  for  the  pur 
pose  to  the  wilderness,  into  “ a land  not  inhab- 
i ited,”  and  there  let  loose.  The  simple  meaning 
of  the  rite  is  the  full  remission  of  sins  ; and  the 
animal  who  bore  them  away  was  thenceforth  as 
free  as  the  pardoned  sinner.  To  trace  it  or  to 
endeavor  to  identify  it  would  be  a profanation, 
i just  as  the  idea  of  remission  is  expressed  by  not 
. inquiring  for  sins , not  finding  them,  castiny  them 
i behind  the  back.  This  idea  of  remission  seems 
l to  be  involved  in  the  name  to  wliieli  the  scape- 
igoat  was  devoted;  “for  Azazel”  signifying 
| “ for  complete  removal.”  The  great  ceremony 
of  the  remission  of  sins  being  thus  completed, 

1 the  high-priest,  after  again  washing  his  body  in 
the  holy  place,  and  resuming  his  robes  of  state, 
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no 

completed  the  offering  of  the  slain  victims, 
1\  S. 

*.  t’n*|  lolv  Tliis  shows  the  perfect 
equality  of  the  two  goats  as  representatives, 
ami  intimab.s  the  unity  of  that  which  is  repre- 
sented. Oiic  Dot  lor  (lie  Lord.  The  goat 
on  which  this  lot  fell  was  to  he  offered  ill  sacri- 
fice mitt)  the  laird.  Ami  I lie  oilier  lot  for 
A/it/cl.  This  is  simply  the  goat  that  is  to 
go  away,  escaping  from  dentil  into  tlie  wilder- 
ness : a meaning  which  is  suggested  and  sus- 
tained by  the  text.  M. The  word  Azazd 

occurs  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  except  in 
this  chapter.  The  best  modern  scholars  con 
sider  its  most  probable  derivation  to  he  from  a 
root  in  use  in  Arabic,  hut  not  in  Hebrew,  signi 
fyjng  in  remove . or  to  separate.  They  are  equally 
agreed  as  to  the  word  expressing  the  destina 
tion  to  which  the  goat  was  sent,  not  (as  in  our 
version)  the  goat  itself.  The  etymology  sng 
gested  by  lluxtnrf  and  the  earlier  critics,  ae 
cording  to  which  the  word  answered  to  our 
own  “ scape-gout,”  is  now  almost  universal- 
ly rejected.  Chirk. The  general  idea  to  be 

attached  to  the  words  “for  Azazel  ” seems 
clear.  It  is  for  final  and  complete  removal.  A 
complete  and  satisfactory  solution  rests  upon 
the  general  supposition  that  this  whole  observ- 
ance was  intended  to  concentrate  and  epitomize 
the  ceremonial  method  of  atonement.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  two  goats  were  in 
tended  to  bu  symbols  of  the  same  groat  doctrine, 
that  of  expiation,  as  consisting  nt  two  parts, 
substitution  and  remov  il,  one  of  which  is  repro 
sented  by  the  death  of  the  first  goat,  and  the 
other  by  the  exile  of  the  second,  both  together 
constituting  a single  undivided  symbol  of  atone- 
ment, such  as  we  know  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Christ.  J.  A.  A. 

12  I I.  Williici  tlie  veil  . . . before 
I lie  merey-seal  chilli  lie  sprinkle  of 

the  hloml,  This  inner  shrine— the  throne 
room  ami  presence-chamber  of  the  Eternal—  was 
trod  by  nmrtnl  font  but  once  u year,  on  that 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  when,  protected  by 
sacrificial  blood,  the  high  priest  entered  to  pre 
sent  tlie  propitiation  for  the  people,  and  re- 
turned to  show  that  (bid  was  still  good  to  Israel. 

Hamilton. On  this  day  alone,  of -the  year, 

wTas  the  holy  of  holies,  the  symbol  of  heaven, 
opened  for  the  entrance  of  tlie  high  priest.  Vet 
the  leading  thought  presented  by  the  ritual  for 
the  day  was  not  tlio  opening  of  heaven  with  nil 
its  glories,  Imt  rather  the  solemn  warning  that 
“there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything 
that  detileth.”  It  is  the  old,  old  lesson  pressed 
home  enco  again,  and  more  solemnly  than 


ever,  that  “ without  holiness  no  man  can  see 
the  Lord.”  It  will  be  time  enough  by  and  by 
to  unfold  the  glories  of  the  future,  to  tell  of  the 
golden  city  with  its  gates  of  pearl,  its  blessed 
co>_'umy  and  joy  unspeakable  ; but  first  there 
must  be  borne  deep  into  the  soul  this  abiding 
conviction,  that  before  we  are  prepared  even  to 
see  the  kingdom,  we  must  be  saved  from  sin. 
H is  not  happiness  first,  but  holiness.  And  it 
is  only  after  holiness  to  the  Lord  has  taken  strong 
and  abiding  possession  of  the  soul,  that  happi- 
ness from  the  Lord  comes  down  on  joyous  wing 
from  out  the  open  heaven.  Marvel  not,  then, 
that  on  the  day  on  which  the  “ holiest  of  all  " 
was  opened,  the  people  were  called  to  lasting 
and  humiliation  on  account  of  their  sin,  nor 
wonder  that,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  w ithin 
the  veil,  the  high -priest  was  directed  to  put  on 
not  his  robes  ‘ of  glory  and  beauty,'  ’ but  plain 
linen  garments,  all  of  white,  so  that  the  thought 
of  holiness  should  stand  before  the  mind’s  eye 
of  the  people  quite  alone  Still  further,  the 
festal  offerings  were  excluded  : no  bread-offer 
ing,  no  joy-offering  to-day  ; only  the  sin  offer 
ing  and  the  burnt-offering,  the  great  essentials. 
And  even  the  burnt  offering  sinks  into  an  en- 
tirely secondary  position,  that  the  attention 
may  be  concentrated  from  beginning  t.o  end  on 
the  sin-offering,  and  on  the  great  fact  of  atone- 
ment, which  gave  significance  to  the  ritual  and 
name  tc  the  day.  J.  M.  <t. 

IS  fl?>.  The  first,  blood  sprinkling  was  to 
cleanse  the  incre.y-seat  itself  ; the  second,  seven 
times,  the  holy  of  holies,  from  the  sins  of  the 

priests.  Gerl. The  sprinkling  of  the  mercyT- 

seat  and  of  the  Hour  in  front  of  it  w’as  followed 
by  a similar  use  of  the  blood  in  the  holy  place 
and  at  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  “ to  hallow” 
the  scene  of  worship  and  of  sacrifice  “ from  the 
uncleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel.”  J.  M.  G. 

This  significant  type  tells  the  Christian 

that  there  is  nothing  in  itself  so  holy  as  not  tc 
need  intercession  and  atonement.  God’s  own 
ordinances,  as  the  preaching  of  his  Word  and 
the  sacraments,  ought  never  to  be  approached 
without  the  consciousness  that  only  through 
tin*  power  of  (’hrist's  atoning  blood  are  they 
pure  to  ns,  and  the  channels  of  grace.  Gerl. 

*21.  This  is  the  only  passage  in  all  Scripture  in 
which  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony  of  laying 
hands  on  the  heat)  of  the  victim  is  directly  ex- 
plained. Mihjee. 

21,  22.  It  was  now,  after  the  completion  of 
tin*  atonement  hy  blood,  that  the  high-priest 
confessed  over  the  live  goat  still  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  “ all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions/’ 
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and  thereafter  sent  him  away,  laden  with  his 
awful  burden,  by  a lit  person  into  the  wilder 
ness,  into  a land  of  separation,  where  no  man 
dwelt.  The  action  with  this  second  goat  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  action 
with  the  first,  and  its  proper  complement. 
Hence  the  second  or  live  goat  is  represented  as 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (verse 
10),  while  atonement  was  being  made  with  the 
blood  of  the  first.  And  it  is  only  after  this  pro 
ce*»  of  atonement  is  accomplished  that  the  high- 
priest  returns  to  him,  and,  as  from  God,  lays  on 
him  the  now-atoned  for  iniquities,  that  he  might 
carry  them  away  into  a desert  place.  So  that 
the  part  he  has  to  do  iu  the  transaction  is  sim- 
ply to  bear  them  off  and  bury  them  out  of  sight 
as  things  concerning  which  the  justice  of  God 
had  been  satisfied,  no  more  to  be  brought  into 
account.  What  took  place  with  the  live  goat 
was  merely  intended  to  unfold  and  render  pal- 
pably evident  to  the  bodily  eye  the  effect  of  the 
great  work  of  atonement.  Nor  is  it  of  any  mo- 
ment what  became  of  the  goat  after  being  con 
ducted  into  the  wilderness.  He  went  where 
“ all  death  lives  and  all  life  dies  and  so  ex- 
hibited a most  striking  image  of  the  everlasting 
oblivion  into  which  the  sins  of  God’s  people 
are  thrown,  when  once  they  are  covered  with 
the  blood  of  an  acceptable  atonement.  P.  F. 

ft  was  Jehovah’s  act  to  choose  one  of  the  goats 
for  his  service  in  the  way  of  ordinary  sacrifice, 
the  other  for  his  service  in  carrying  off  the  sins 
to  Azazel.  The  idea  to  be  set  before  the  Israel- 
ites was  the  absolute  annihilation,  b}7  the  aton- 
ing sacrifice,  of  sin  as  a separation  between  Je- 
hovah and  his  people,  the  complete  setting  free 
of  their  consciences.  No  symbol  could  so 
plainly  set  forth  the  completeness  of  Jehovah’s 
acceptance  of  the  penitent  as  a sin-offering  in 
which  a life  was  given  up  for  the  altar,  and  yet 
a living  being  survived  to  carry  away  all  sin 
and  nncleanness.  The  truth  of  atonement  was 
involved  in  every  sin-offering  ; but  it  was  only 
in  the  offering  of  the  two  goats  in  this  great 
annual  rite  that  the  expression  of  it  was  carried 
out  into  complete  detail.  The  declared  ohject 
of  tho  observance  was  that  the  Israelites  might 
be  “ clean  from  all  their  sins  before  the  Lord  ” 
(verse  30).  This  was  expressed  in  later  times  by  | 
the  Psalmist  : “ As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  | 
west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions 
from  ns”  (103  : 12)  ; and  by  the  prophet  : “ He 
will  subdue  our  iniquities  ; and  thou  wilt  cast 
all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea”  (Micah 
7 : 19).  Clark. 

No  symbol  could  give  more  precisely,  more 
unequivocally,  more  forcibly,  the  great  idea  of 
27  J 
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takhuj  away  sins.  You  see  them  transferred  to 
this  second  goat  by  means  of  hands  imposed 
ami  formal  declaration,  *'  putting  them  [the  sins] 
upon  the  head  of  the  yoal  / ' and  then  he  is  driven 
away,  bearing  his  burden  into  an  unknown, 
desolate  land,  never  to  be  heard  from  again  ! 
These  two  goats  therefore  represent  respectively 
the  two  great  ideas  which  make  up  the  atone 
inent — the  first  signifying  by  what  menus  God 
can  testify  duly  against  sin  while  yet  he  forgives 
the  sinner  ; and  the  second  certifying  that -the 
innocent  victim  having  been  substituted  for  the 
sinner  and  slain  in  his  stead — God  does  truly 
take  sins  forever  away.  In  briefest  phrase  these 
I coupled  ideas  stand  out  before  us  in  the  New 
Testament  : 4 1 Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ” (John  1 : 29). 
II.  C 

27.  Shall  be  carried  forth  without 
the  camp.  To  be  a type  and  figure  of  the 
more  perfect  sacrifice  of  Christ  the  Messiah, 

| who  was  to  suffer  ” without  the  gate”  (Heb. 

13  : 11,  12).  Pyle. The  holy  of  holies  on 

earth  represented  the  residence  of  the  Deity  in 
heaven.  The  service  that  was  performed  in  it 
consequently  represented  the  service  that  was 
to  be  performed  in  heaven.  The  high-priest 
under  the  Law,  therefore,  represented  the  per 
son  of  our  great  High-Priest  and  Intercessor  ; 
and  the  blood  which  he  sprinkled  before  the 
cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat  was  the  type  of 
that  blood  the  merits  of  which  our  great  lligh- 
Priest,  when  “ entered  within  the  veil,”  was 
afterward  to  plead  before  his  Heavenly  Father 
(Heb.  9 : 24).  Each  high  priest  acted  under  a 
public  character,  each  sustaining  the  persons  of 
those  whom  he  represented.  The  high  priest 
under  the  Law7  “ offered  for  himself  and  for  the 
errors  of  the  people.”  Our  great  High-Priest 
under  the  Gospel  14  appeared  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  ns:"  while  the  burning  the  sin  offer 
ing  “ without  the  camp”  answers  to  Christ's 
suffering  “ without  the  gate”  of  Jerusalem. 
And  the  particular  service  of  this  day  was  ex- 
pressly calculated  to  leave  a stronger  impression 
respecting  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  effect  was  by  Divine  appointment  to 
be  clone  away,  than  if  such  ideas  had  been  con- 
veyed only  by  words.  Daubeny. 

What  none  but  the  high  priest  could  do,  under 
the  Jewish  economy,  all  God’s  people  may  do 
now.  And  what  even  he  could  do  but  once  a 
year,  they  may  do  at  all  times.  They  can 
“ enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.” 
The  way  to  the  mercy-seat  lies  open  at  all 
times,  and  44  wrhosoever  will”  may  come  and 
find  mercy  and  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 
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SECTION  142 . THE  GREAT  DAY  OF  ATONEMENT. 


R.  Newton. The  veil  is  rent  to  show  that  the 

.Mediator  made  a passage  into  heaven,  but  in 
nothing  does  he  act  tor  himself  alone.  We  rose 
with  him  ; we  ascended  with  him  ; and  there 
fore  is  the  rending  of  the  veil  us  much  a pledge 
of  our  admission  as  of  his,  who,  by  the  efficiency 
of  his  sacrifice,  provided  for  our  being  not  only 
sons  of  God,  but  joint  heirs  with  himself.  The 
veil  is  rent.  The  door  of  heaven,  the  way  of 
access  to  God’s  ghtrijied  presence  hereatter,  as 
well  as  to  his  gracious  presence  now,  is  thrown 
open  by  the  work  of  mediation.  We  may  not 
only  draw  nigh  to  God  now  in  prayer,  but  we 
shall  draw  nigh  to  him  hereafter  iu  person.  We  ■ 
shall  rise  from  the  dust  ; we  shall  tread  the 
firmament  ; we  shall  enter  by  the  gates  of  pearl, 
and  we  shall  walk  the  streets  of  gold.  Blessed 
he  God  for  this  rent  veil  ! Like  a window 
opened  in  the  sky,  there  have  come  forth 
through  it  the  shining*  of  eternity,  the  promises 
of  immortality,  rich  and  lively  visions  of  the  in 
heritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  M-luiUe. 

‘2!*,  ‘2  I.  And  now  that  the  great  atonement 
has  been  made,  the  high-priest  puts  off  the  linen 
garments  and  put*  on  his  gorgeous  robes,  the 
onyx  stones  upon  his  shoulders,  the  precious 
stones  upon  his  breast  again,  and  offers  the 
burnt. offering  for  himself  and  for  the  people. 
Although  the  day  was  above  all  a day  of  atone- 
ment, so  that  the  sin  offering  takes  the  place  of 
all  the  others,  and  stands  out  as  it  were  alone  ; 
yet  the  opportunity  cannot  he  allowed  to  pass 
of  pointing  out  that  atonement  is  in  order  to 
dedication  and  acceptance,  the  dedication  of  the 
people  to  God  and  the  acceptance  of  the  peo- 
ple by  God  ; and  tins  is  kept  before  the  mind 
by  the  presentation  of  the  burnt  offering  by 
the  priest  in  his  priestly  attire  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  now  “ reconciled  ” people.  And 
accordingly,  our  great  High- Priest,  having  laid 
aside  his  plain  vesture  of  mortal  flesh,  reclothes 
himself  with  his  garments  of  glory  and  beauty, 
and  thus  attired,  in  t lie  fair  form  of  his  resur 
rection  vesture,  hearing  upon  his  strong  and 
conquering  shoulders  the  weight,  and  in  his 
warm  and  loving  heart  the  names,  of  all  his 
children,  ho  leads  the  way  as  “ the  Forerunner” 
into  the  holy,  blessed  presence  of  our  loving 
reconciled  Father,  God.  J.  M.  G. 

•'ll.  Tliis  *luill  Uc  an  everlasting 
Mainle.  That  is,  through  the  whole  period 
of  that  economy  till  Ghrist,  the  substance  of  the 

Leviticul  shadows,  should  come.  Rush. - 

During  the  legal  dispensation  it  was  to  continue 
among  them  : but  Christ  put  an  end  to  it  and 
rendered  the  service  useless,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  temple  rendered  it  impracticable. 


| Bp.  Kulder. — -This  great  Day  of  Atonement 
was  instituted  for  a perpetual  observance —that 
is,  while  the  Mosaic  economy  lasted.  This  re- 
membrance of  sins  every  year  is  now  superseded 
by  the  offering  of  Christ  once  tor  all.  The 
high- priest  entered  the  most  holy  place  “ not 
without  blood.”  Christ  ” by  his  own  blood” 

1 entered  into  heaven  for  ns.  Even  in  the  midst 
! of  the  throne  his  appearance  is  that  as  of  a lamb 
that  had  been  slain.  T.  C. 


i The  law  of  the  priestly  service  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  indeed  a vivid  parable  of  the 
needs,  the  aim,  the  benediction  of  human  life. 

I Day  by  day,  morning  and  evening,  the  sweet 
: lessons  of  atonement  and  consecration  were 
read  with  simple  and  solemn  emphasis  ; and 
once  in  the  year  on  the  great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, " the  Day,”  as  it  was  called,  the  lessons 
were  set  forth  in  detail  with  every  accessory  of 
majestic  ritual,  so  that  the  simplest  worshipper 
could  hardly  fail  to  take  to  himself  with  intelli 
[ gent  faith  the  warnings  and  the  consolations  of 
the  august  ceremonial  on  that  day.  On  that 
day,  though  but  for  a passing  moment,  Israel 
in  their  representation  appeared  before  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  their  God.  On  that  day 
they  received  from  him  most  directly  the  assur- 
ance of  forgiveness  and  blessing,  mercy,  and 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.  We  can,  then, 
all  understand  what  must  have  been  the  conso- 
lation, the  strength,  the  joy,  with  which  that 
service  inspired  the  faithful  Jews  ; how  it  must 
have  spoken  peace  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  to 
the  troubled  conscience,  and  brought  vigor  to  the 
trembling  ; how,  in  the  power  of  that  visible 
pardon,  they  could,  within  a few  days,  join  in 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  loveliest  and  great- 
est of  all  their  festivals,  and  show,  for  a brief 
space,  the  gladness  of  social  life  fulfilled  by  the 
gift  and  iu  the  sight  of  God.  Wesicotl. 

The  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies  prescribed  for  it,  w'ere 
commanded  to  be  solemnized  by  the  Jews 
through  the  whole  of  their  dispensation  ; yet 
scarcely  a shadow  of  these  things  remains. 
There  is  no  longer  a scape goal  nor  a goat  for 
sacrifice  provided  by  them  in  any  place.  They 
are  sinners  and  they  are  without  an  atonement. 
The  true  expiation,  the  Christ  crucified,  they 
refuse  to  receive,  and  are  consequently  without 
temple,  altar,  atonement,  or  any  means  of  salva- 
tion ! Who  with  the  Jews  and  the  R ble  before 
his  eyes  can  doubt  the  truth  of  that  Bible  as  a 
| Divine  revelation  ! God  has  ceased  to  work 
among  them  because  they  have  refused  to  receive 
j and  profit  by  the  great  atonement  ; and  yet  He 
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preserves  them  in  a state  of  complete  separation 
from  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  in  all  places  of 
their  dispersion  ! How  powerfully  does  their 
preservation  as  a distinct  people  bear  testimony 
at  once  to  the  truth  of  their  own  hue,  which  they 
af.knoie'ethje,  and  the  G >spel  <if  Christ,  which  they 
reject  ! Hut  while  the  Jews  sit  in  darkness  be- 
cause of  the  veil  that  is  on  their  hearts,  in  what 
state  are  those  who  profess  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  New  Testament,  and  yet  are  living 
without  an  atonement  applied  to  their  souls  for 
the  removal  of  their  iniquities?  A.  C. 

The  doctrines  of  atonement  and  incarnation, 
as  Bishop  Horsley  says,  reciprocate  : the  one 
supports  and  demands  the  other  ; nor  was  there 
ever  a more  beautiful  congruity  than  in  the 
parts  of  the  sublime  Scripture  sentence  : “ Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world  !”  While  this  doctrine  alone,  with 
any  sense  of  inward  satisfaction,  accounts  for 


the  appearance  of  Divinity  in  the  field,  it  also 
explains  the  severe  and  all  but  overwhelming 
strain  laid  on  our  Lord's  humanity.  For  the 
only  pure  and  loving  One  there  is  the  bitterest 
cup  and  the  most  terrible  baptism,  and  the 
nearest  to  God  is  the  most  forsaken.  On  the 
common  theory  this  is  explicable  and  profoundly 
impressive  ; but  on  what  other  ? If  judicial  in- 
fliction, if  doom,  if  curse  be  not  here,  why  has 
the  Church  been  awed,  and  even  the  world  sol- 
emnized, by  the  bearing  of  such  a burden  ? and 
why  does  the  Man  of  Sorrows  stand  alone  and 
unapproachable  ? With  profoundest  reverence 
also  do  we  aee  here  why  if  this  sacrifice  is  re- 
jected there  remains  no  other,  and  how  the 
urgent  appeal  should  rise  from  the  whole  of 
Scripture  in  the  light  of  issues  which  no  other 
remedy  could  have  averted  or  can  avert,  “ how 
shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salva- 
tion !**  Cairns . 


Section  143. 

THE  FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES. 

Leviticus  23  : 33  44.  Nu.  29  : 12-40.  I)e.  16  : 13-15. 

Xu.  29  12  Ani>  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convoca- 

13  tion  , ye  shall  do  no  servile  work,  and  ye  shall  keep  a feast  unto  the  Lord  seven  days  : and  ye 
shall  offer  a burnt  offering,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a sweet  savonr  unto  the  Lord  ; thir- 
teen young  bullocks,  two  rams,  fourteen  lie-lambs  of  the  first  year  ; they  shall  he  without 

14  blemish  : and  their  meal  offering,  fine  Hour  mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth  parts  for  every  hul- 
lo lock  of  the  thirteen  bullocks,  two  tenth  parts  for  each  ram  of  the  two  rams,  and  a several 

16  tenth  part  for  every  lamb  of  the  fourteen  lambs  : and  one  he-goat  for  a sin  offering  ; beside 

the  continual  bnrnt  offering,  the  meal  offering  thereof,  and  the  drink  offering  thereof. 

[Verses  17  34.  The  offerings  of  the  succeeding  six  days  are  identical  with  the  first,  except  in 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  bullocks  by  one  each  day.] 

35  On  the  eighth  day  ye  shall  have  a solemn  assembly  : ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  : but  ye 

36  shall  offer  a burnt  offering,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  : one 

37  bullock,  one  ram,  seven  he-lambs  of  the  first  year  without  blemish  : their  meal  offering  and 
their  drink  offerings  for  the  hnllock,  for  the  ram,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their 

38  number,  after  the  ordinance  : and  one  he-goat  for  a sin  offering  ; beside  the  continual  burnt 
offering,  and  the  meal  offering  thereof,  and  the  drink  offering  thereof. 

39  These  ye  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord  in  your  set  feasts,  beside  your  vows,  and  your  freewill 
offerings,  for  your  burnt  offerings,  and  for  your  meal  offerings,  and  for  your  drink  offerings, 

40  and  for  your  peace  offerings.  And  Moses  told  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

Lev.  23  33  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 

34  saying,  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  is  the  feast  of  tabernacles  for  seven  days 

35  unto  the  Lord.  On  the  first  day  shall  he  an  holy  convocation  : ye  shall  do  no  servile  work. 

36  Seven  days  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  l>y  fire  unto  the  Lord  : on  the  eighth  day  shall  be 
an  holy  convocation  unto  you  ; and  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  : it 
is  a solemn  assembly  ; ye  shall  do  no  servile  work. 

37  These  are  the  set  feasts  of  the  Lord,  which  ye  shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  convocations,  to 
offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  a bnrnt  offering,  and  a meal  offering,  a sacrifice, 

38  and  drink  offerings,  each  on  its  own  day  : beside  the  sabbaths  of  the  Lord,  and  beside  your 
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^ifts,  ami  beside  all  your  vows,  and  beside  all  your  freewill  offerings,  which  ye  give  unto  the 
Loud. 

;gl  llowbeit  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  when  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruits  of 
the  laud,  ye  shall  keep  the  feast  of  the  Lord  seven  days  : on  the  first  day  shall  be  a solemn 
•U)  rest,  and  on  the  eighth  day  shall  be  a solemn  rest.  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day  the 
fruit  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  boughs  of  thiek  trees,  and  willows  of  the 
41  brook;  and  u*  shall  rejoice  before  the  Loud  your  God  seven  days.  Aud  ye  shall  keep  it  a 
fea*t  unto  the  Loud  seven  days  iu  the  year  : it  is  a statute  for  ever  iu  your  generations  : ye 
tg  shall  keep  it  in  the  seventh  month.  Ye  shall  dwell  iu  booths  seven  days  ; all  that  are  home- 
43  born  in  Israel  shall  dwell  in  booths  : that  your  generations  may  know  that  I made  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  : I am  the 
41  Loud  your  God.  And  Moses  declared  unto  the  children  of  Israel  the  set  feasts  ol  the  Lord. 
]h\  10  13  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles  seven  days,  after  that  thou  bast  gath- 

14  ered  in  from  thy  threshing  tioor  and  from  thy  winepress  : and  thou  shalt  rejoice  iu  tby  feast, 
thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  Ihy  manservant,  and  thy  maidservant,  and  the 

15  Levite,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  are  within  thy  gates.  Seven 


days  slialt  thou  keep  a feast  unto  the  Loud  tli; 
been. use  the  Loud  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in 
hands,  and  thou  slialt  be  altogether  joyful. 

The  last  of  the  three  great  feasts  is,  in  Ex. 
*23  : Hi  : 34  : 22,  denominated  the  feast  of  In- 
gathering, and  elsewhere  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nudes.  This  had  special  though  not  exclusive 
relation  to  the  ingathering  of  fruits  from  olive- 
yards  and  vineyards.  Coming  after  the  latest 
products  of  the  year,  it  fitly  commemorated 
God's  goodness  in  the  whole.  Although  the 
feast  of  Weeks  was  specially  appointed  to  ex- 
press the  giateful  joy  of  harvest,  both  the  liar 
vest  and  the  \intage  are  joiued  together  as  giv- 
ing occasion  for  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  that 
followed.  Thus  their  occasions  of  exuberant 
joy  and  worldly  gain  and  patriotic  fervor  were 
their  sacred  times,  when  they  gathered  at  the 
sanctuary  of  God  and  poured  out  their  thankful 
praise  before  him.  Their  secular  life  became 
thus  a consecrated  life  ; their  secular  jov  a joy 
before  the  Loud. 

Tabernacles,  as  it  was  the  concluding,  was 
likewise  the  culminating  festival  of  the  entire 
series.  It  occurred  at  the  crown  of  the  year,  in 
the  seventh  < r suered  month,  with  its  accumu- 
lation of  festivals  ; and  it  was  itself  the  elimax 
of  all  that  preceded.  It  was  hence  appropri- 
ately marked  by  the  most  elaborate  and  profnse 
sacrificial  ritual  of  all  the  festivals.  And  while 
the  feast  of  Weeks  lasted  but  a single  day,  and 
while  at  the  Passover  pilgrims  were  permitted 
to  return  home  after  partaking  of  the  paschal 
meal  with  which  it  began,  at  Tabernacles  they 
remained  not  only  through  the  full  term  of 
seven  days,  but  an  eighth  day  was  added  at  the 
end,  which  in  later  times  at  least  was  reckoned 
"the  great  day  of  the  feast”  (John  7 : 37). 
W.  II.  G 

This  festival  commemorated  the  time  when, 
after  leaviug  Egypt  behind  them,  the  children 


r God  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  : 
all  thine  increase,  and  in  all  the  work  of  thine 

of  Israel  gathered  in  their  first  camp  of  freedom 
at  Suceoth,  where  they  had  built  themselves 
booths  or  leafy  huts,  whenee  the  name.  Hence 
the  use  of  palm  branches  and  boughs  of  goodly 
trees  (verse  40),  and  the  dwelling  in  booths  dur- 
ing the  celebration.  This  feast,  like  the  others, 
was  associated  with  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
men. It  was  “ the  harvest  home ” of  Israel,  known 
therefore  as  the  feast  of  Ingathering.  J.  M.  G. 

Thefeastof  Tubernaelestookplaee  in  autumn, 
at  the  end  of  the  vintage,  in  all  southern  elimates 
the  great  time  of  rejoicing  and  merriment.  If 
more  exquisite  music  and  more  graceful  danees 
accompanied  the  gathering  in  of  the  grapes  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cephisus  ; the  tabret,  the 
viol,  and  the  harp,  which  sounded  among  the 
vineyards'  of  Heshbon  and  Eleale,  were  not 
wanting  in  sweetness  and  gayety  ; and  instead 
of  the  frantie  riot  of  satyrs  and  baeehanals,  the 
rejoicing  was  chastened  by  the  solemn  religions 
recollections  with  which  it  was  associated.  The 
branches  of  trees  were  woven  together  in  rude 
imitation  of  the  tents  in  which  the  Israelites 
dwelt  in  tlie  desert,  and  within  these  green 
bowers  the  whole  people  passed  the  week  of 

festivity.  Mihnan.- The  customs  of  this  fes- 

tival  were  especially  joyous,  and  in  later  times 
there  were  constant  additions  to  them.  The 
tabernacles  were  in  after  times  erected  on  the 
fiat  roofs,  in  courts,  streets,  and  squares. 
Houghs  of  beautiful  trees,  palm-trees,  and  espe- 
cially branches  of  the  leafy  willow,  were  taken 
for  the  purpose.  In  later  times  the  customs  of 
drawing  water  and  of  lighting  lamps  were  nat- 
urally and  significantly  added  to  the  rest-  all 
emblems  of  the  grace  and  goodness  which  the 
people  enjoyed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lord, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  festive  rites,  pledges  of 
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the  continuance  of  his  guidance  anti  blessing  of 
the  people  on  the  \n ay  to  the  promised  rest,  of 
which  Canaan  \wi*»  only  the  type.  In  no  other 
festival  were  the  natural  ami  historical  rela- 
tions so  closely  allied.  GerL 

Lev.  : 40.  Ve  kIiuII  lake  Hi©  fmil 
or  gotxlly  trees,  hrunelieM  «l’  palm, 
ami  willows;  and  ye  diull 
rejoice  before  I lie  Lord.  It  is  no  doubt 
in  connection  with  the  joy  that  was  to  charac- 
terize the  feast,  and  as  symbolical  of  it,  that 
branches  of  paluis  and  other  trees  were  to  he  | 
taken.  They  were  to  *'  rejoice  before  the  Lord 

the  joy  having  respect  immediately  to  the 
gathered  produce  of  the  year,  and  remotely  to 
the  abundance  of  Canaan,  as  contrasted  with 
the  barrenness  of  the  desert.  The  palm-tree 
was  specially7  selected,  probably  from  having  the 
richest  foliage  and  thus  presenting  the  fittest 
symbol  of  joy.  The  history  of  our  Lord  shows  ] 
how  naturally  the  people  associated  the  palm- 
leaf  with  joy. 

42,  415.  Ye  tdiall  dwell  In  booilis 
heven  day  The  appellation  of  this  feast 
should  rather  be  of  booths,  because  during  its 
continuance  the  people  were  to  dwell  in  booths. 
A booth  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  a tent  or 
tabernacle,  though  the  names  are  frequently 
interchanged.  It  properly  means  a slight,  tem- 
porary dwelling,  easily  run  up,  and  as  easily 
taken  down  again.  The  reason  assigned  for  the 
ordinance  is  “ that  their  generations  might 
know  that  the  Lord  made  the  children  of  Israel 
to  dwell  in  booths,  when  he  brought  them  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  It  was  the  connecting 
link  between  their  house  of  bondage  and  their 
inheritance  of  blessing.  Then  especially  did 
the  Lord  come  near  and  reveal  himself  to  them, 
pitching  his  own  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of 
theirs,  communicating  to  them  his  Law  and  tes- 
timony, and  setting  up  the  entire  polity  which 
was  to  continue  unimpaired  through  succeeding 
ages.  Hence  the  annual  celebration  of  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  was  like  a perpetual  renewing  of 
their  religious  youth  ; recalling  and  re-enforc- 
ing upon  their  minds  the  view's  and  feelings 
proper  to  that  formative  period  of  their  history. 
On  this  account  we  have  no  doubt  it  was  that 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the  time  chosen, 
every  seventh  year,  for  reading  the  whole  Law 
to  the  people. 

Xil.  29  : 13-3§.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of 
celebrating  the  feast,  beside  1 lie  dwelling  in 
booths  there  was  a great  peculiarity  in  the  offer- 
ings to  be  presented.  The  sin-offering  was  the 
same  as  on  the  other  feast-days,  a single  goat  ; 
but  for  the  burnt-offering  the  rams  and  lambs 


were  double  the  usual  number,  two  and  four- 
teen instead  of  one  and  seven  ; while,  in  place 
of  the  two  young  bullocks  of  other  days,  there 
were  to  he  in  all,  during  the  seven  days  of  the 
feast,  seventy,  and  these  so  divided,  that  on  the 
last  day  there  were  to  be  seven,  eight  on  the 
day  preceding,  and  so  on  up  to  thirteen,  the 
number  offered  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast. 
The  eighth  day  did  not  properly*  belong  to  the 
feast,  but  was  rather  a solemn  winding-up  of 
the  whole  feast-season  : the  offerings  for  it, 
therefore,  were  much  of  the  usual  description. 
The  greater  number  of  the  offerings  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  occasion  of  the  feast,  as  in- 
tended to  mark  the  grateful  sense  of  the  people 
for  the  Lord’s  goodness.  But  the  gradual  dim- 
inution till  seven  is  reached  remains  a sacred 
enigma.  P.  F. 

!>©.  10  : 13-15.  Israel  is  taught  the  follow- 
i ing  truths  : After  the  corn  and  wine  have  been 
, gathered  in,  they  are  expected  to  look  up  grate- 
fully to  God  as  the  Author  of  all.  With  the 
gladsome  rest  there  is  to  be  associated  a thank 
fill  memory  of  past  guidance  and  kelp  in  the 
wilderness  life.  In  this  rejoicing  and  thankful- 
ness master  and  servant  are  alike  to  share,  as 
both  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  By  Israel's 
gladness  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  the  sad,  the 
lonely,  are  to  be  relieved,  and  the  solitary  ones 
are  to  be  made  conscious  of  a kindly  care  en- 
compassing them.  C.  C. 

The  spiritual  import  of  the  feast  is  to  he  real- 
ized in  the  case  of  all  genuine  believers.  And 
on  this  account  the  Prophet  Zechariak  (14  . 1th, 
when  speaking  of  w'hat  is  to  take  place  after  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Church’s  enemies,  repre 
sents  all  her  members  as  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  keep  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  She  shall  then 
rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  her  purchased  and  re- 
deemed inheritance,  and  have  her  experiences 
of  heavenly  enjoyment  heightened  and  en 
hanced  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past  tribu- 
lation and  conflict.  Now  she  is  passing  through 
the  wilderness  ; it  is  her  period  of  trial  and 
probation  ; she  must  be  sifted  and  prepared  tor 
her  final  destiny  by  constant  alternations  of 
fear  and  hope,  of  danger  and  deliverance,  of 
difficulties  and  conquests.  By  these  she  must  he 
reminded  of  her  own  weakness  and  insufficiency, 
her  proneness  to  be  overcome  of  evil,  and  the 
dependence  necessary  to  be  maintained  on  the 
word  and  promises  of  God  ; the  dross  must  he 
gradually  purged  out  and  the  pure  gold  of  the 
Divine  life  refined  and  polished  for  the  kingdom 
of  glory.  Then  shall  she  ever  hold  with  her 
Divine  Head  a feast  of  Tabernacles,  rejoicing  in 
his  presence,  satisfied  with  his  fulness  ; and  so 
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fjir  from  grudging  on  account  of  the  trials  ami 
ditliculties  of  the  way,  rather  reflecting  on  them 
with  thankfulness  because  seeing  in  them  the  | 
course  of  discipline  that  was  needed  for  the  ful- 
filment of  her  fluid  destiny.  The  blessed  com- 
pany in  Uev.  7,  clotlied  in  white  robes  and  with 
palms  in  their  bauds,  representatives  of  a re- 
deemed and  triumphant.  Church,  are  the  final 
antitypes  of  the  Israelites  keeping  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles.  I*.  F. 

*2iS  : IJ*.  We  have  here  the  sum- 

mary and  conclusion  of  these  institutions.  God 
appointed  these  feasts,  Beside  the  Sabbaths  c nul 
ywtr  free  trill  otfrnmjs.  This  teaches  us  that  calls 
to  extraordinary  services  will  not  excuse  us 
from  our  constant  stated  performances.  Within 


the  days  of  the  feast  of  Taber naeles  there  must 
fall  at  least  one  Sabbath,  which  must  be  as 
strictly  observed  as  any  other.  We  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  the  feasts  of  the  Lord  de- 
clared unto  us  are  not  so  numerous,  nor  the  ob- 
servance of  them  so  burdensome  and  costly,  as 
theirs  then  were,  but  more  spiritual  and  signifi- 
cant and  surer,  sweeter  earnests  of  the  everlast- 
ing feast  at  the  last  ingathering  which  we  hope 
to  be  celebrating  to  eternity.  H. 

With  the  close  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  the 
climax  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  by  symbol  had 
been  reached,  and  the  year  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  tbe  eommon  series  of  daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly  sacrificings.  Cave. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR  SABBATH  AND  YEAR  OF  JUBILEE. 

Exodus  23  : 10,  11.  Lev.  25  : 1-34.  De.  15  : 1-11. 

Ler.  i£5  1 And  the  Loan  spake  unto  Moses  in  mount  Sinai,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  chil- 

2 dren  of  Israel,  and  sav  unto  them,  When  ye  come  into  the  land  which  I give  you,  then  shall 

3 the  land  keep  a sabbath  unto  the  Lord.  Six  years  thou  slialt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  years  thou 

4 shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof  ; but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a 
sabbath  of  solemn  rest  for  the  land,  a sabbath  unto  the  Lord  : thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy 

5 field,  nor  prune  thy  vineyard.  That  which  groweth  of  itself  of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not 
reap,  and  the  grapes  of  thy  undressed  vine  thou  shalt  not  gather  : it  shall  be  a year  of  solemn 

f,  rest  for  the  land.  And  the  sabbath  of  the  land  shall  be  for  food  for  you  ; tor  thee,  and  for 
thy  servant  and  for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy  hiied  servant  and  for  thy  stranger  that  sojourn  with 
7 thee  ; and  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beasts  that  are  in  thy  land,  shall  all  the  increase  thereof 
he  for  food. 

Ex.  10  And  six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  gather  in  the  increase  thereof  : 
1 1 hut  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  fallow  ; that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat  : 
mid  what  they  leave  the  beast  of  the  field  shall  eat.  In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy 
vineyard,  anti  with  thy  oliveyard. 

Lei  t£5  18  Wherefore  ye  shall  do  luy  statutes,  and  keep  my  judgements  and  do  them  ; and 
10  ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  of  safety.  And  the  land  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  ye  shall  eat  your 
*>o  till,  and  dwell  therein  in  safety.  And  if  ye  shall  say.  What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year?  be- 

21  hold,  we  shall  not  sow,  nor  gather  in  our  increase  : then  I will  command  my  blessiug  upon 

22  you  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  the  three  years.  And  ye  shall  sow  the 
eighth  year,  and  eat.  of  the  fruits,  the  old  store  ; until  the  ninth  year,  until  her  frnits  come  in, 

23  ye  shall  eat  the  old  store.  And  the  land  shall  not  he  sold  in  perpetuity  ; for  the  land  is  mine  : 
21  for  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me.  And  in  all  the  land  of  your  possession  ye  shall 

grant  a redemption  for  the  land. 

De.  15  1 At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  thou  shalt  make  a release.  And  this  is  the  man- 

2 ner  of  the  release  : every  creditor  shall  release  that  which  he  hath  lent  unto  his  neighbour  ; 
he  shall  not  exact  it  of  his  neighbour  and  Ins  brother  ; because  the  Lord's  release  hath  been 

3 proclaimed.  Of  a foreigner  thou  mayest  exact  it  : hut  whatsoever  of  thine  is  with  thy  brother 
I thine  bund  shall  release,  llowbeit  there  shall  ho  no  poor  with  thee  ; {for  the  Lord  will  surely 

bless  thee  in  the  land  which  the  Li>r;i>  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  to  possess  it  :) 
5 if  only  thou  diligently  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  this* 
(1  commandment  which  I command  thee  this  day.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bless  thee,  as  he 
promised  thee  : and  thou  shalt  lend  unto  many  nations,  but  thou  shalt  not  borrow  ; and  thou 
shalt  rule  over  many  nations,  but  they  shall  not  rule  over  thee. 
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7 If  there  be  with  thee  a poor  man,  one  of  thy  brethren,  within  any  of  thy  gates  in  thy  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thine  heart,  nor  shut  thine  baud 
H from  thy  poor  brother  : but  thou  shalt  surely  open  thine  hand  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  lend 
y him  sufficient  for  his  need  in  that  which  he  wantcth.  lie  ware  that  there  be  not  a base  thought 
in  thiue  heart,  saying,  The  seventh  year,  the  year  of  release,  is  at  hand  ; and  thine  eye  be  evil 
against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thou  give  him  nought  ; and  lie  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  thee. 

10  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and  thine  heart  shall  not  be  grieved 
when  thou  givest  unto  him  : because  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in 

11  all  thy  work,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand  unto.  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease 
out  of  the  land  : therefore  I command  thee,  saving,  Thou  shalt  surely  open  thine  hand  nnto 
thy  brother,  to  thy  needy,  end  to  thy  poor,  in  thy  land. 

Lev.  25  8 And  thou  shalt  number  seven  sibbathsof  years  unto  thee,  seven  times  seven 
years  ; and  there  shall  be  unto  thee  the  days  of  seven  sabbaths  of  years,  even  forty  and  nine 
3 years.  Then  shalt  thou  send  abroad  the  loud  trumpet  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  ; 

10  in  the  day  of  atonement  shall  ye  send  abroad  the  trumpet  throughout  all  your  land.  And  ye 
shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabi 
tants  thereof  : it  shall  be  a jubilee  unto  you  ; and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  posses- 

11  sion,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  family.  A jubilee  shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto 
you  ; ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  itself  iri  it,  nor  gather  ihe  grapes  in 

1*2  it  of  the  undressed  vines.  For  it  is  a jubilee  ; it  shall  he  holy  unto  you  : ye  shall  eat  the  in 
LI  crease  thereof  out  of  the  field.  In  this  year  of  jubilee  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  pos- 
it session.  And  if  thou  sell  aught  unto  thy  neighbour,  or  buy  of  thy  neighbour’s  hand,  ye  shall 
15  not  wrong  one  another  : according  to  the  number  of  years  after  the  jubilee  thou  shalt  buy  of 
thy  neighbour,  and  according  unto  the  number  of  years  of  the  crops  he  shall  sell  unto  thee. 
1G  Accordiug  to  the  multitude  of  the  years  thou  shalt  increase  the  price  thereof,  and  according 
to  the  fewness  of  the  years  thou  shalt  diminish  the  price  of  it  : for  the  number  of  the  crops 
17  doth  he  sell  unto  thee.  And  ye  shall  not  wrong  one  another  ; but  thou  shalt  fear  thj*  God  : 
for  I am  the  Lord  your  God. 

25  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  sell  some  of  bis  possession,  then  shall  his  kinsman  that 
2G  is  next  unto  him  come,  and  shall  redeem  that  which  his  brother  hath  sold.  And  if  a man 

27  have  no  one  to  redeem  it,  and  he  be  waxen  rich  and  find  sufficient  to  redeem  it  ; then  let  him 
count  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof,  and  restore  the  overplus  unto  the  nmu  to  whom  he  sold  it  ; 

28  and  he  shall  return  unto  his  possession.  Hut  if  he  be  not  able  to  get  it  back  for  himself,  then 
that  whieh  he  hath  sold  shall  remain  in  the  hand  of  him  that  hath  bought  it  until  the  year  of 
jubilee  : and  in  the  jubilee  it  shall  go  out,  and  he  shall  return  unto  his  possession. 

2d  And  if  a man  sell  a dwelling  house  in  a walled  city,  then  he  may  redeem  it  within  a whole 
UO  year  after  it  is  sold  ; for  a full  year  shall  he  have  the  right  of  redemption.  And  if  it  be  not 
redeemed  within  the  spaee  of  a full  year,  then  the  house  that  is  in  the  walled  city  shall  bo 
made  sure  in  perpetuity  to  him  that  bought  it,  throughout  his  generations  : it  shall  not  go  out 

31  in  the  jubilee.  But  the  houses  of  the  villages  which  have  no  wall  round  about  them  shall  be 
reckoned  with  the  fields  of  the  country  : they  may  he  redeemed,  and  they  shall  go  out  in  tho 

32  jubilee.  Nevertheless  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  their  possession, 

33  may  the  Levites  redeem  at  any  time.  And  if  one  of  the  Levites  redeem,  then  the  house  that 
was  sold,  and  the  city  of  his  possession,  shall  go  out  in  the  jubilee  : for  the  houses  of  the  cities 

34  of  the  Levites  are  their  possession  among  the  children  of  Israel.  But  the  field  of  the  suburbs 
of  their  cities  may  not  be  sold  ; for  it  is  their  perpetual  possession. 

The  Sabbatical  year  and  the  year  of  Jubilee  ' years,  closing  with  the  Sabbatical  Year  ; and  a 
belong  to  that  great  Sabbatical  system  which  cycle  of  seven  sevens  of  years,  or  seven  weeks 

runs  through  the  religious  observances  of  the  of  years,  followed  by  the  Jubilee.  J.  M.  G. 

Law.  They  were  solemnly  connected  with  the  The  seventh  day  in  every  week  was  “set  apart  " 

saered  covenant.  Clark. The  sacred  times  as  a day  in  which  no  work  was  to  be  done  ; the 

of  Israel  are  arranged  in  cycles  of  seven,  the  seventh  year  was  “set  apart”  as  a year  in 
sacred  number.  There  is  first  a cycle  of  seven  which  no  seed  was  to  be  sown  ; and  at  the  end 
da\s,  ending  with  the  Sabbath  ; then  a cycle  of  of  seven  times  seven  years,  there  was  a great 
seven  weeks,  closing  with  “ the  feast  of  Weeks  festival  during  which  the  whole  land  was  to 
a cycle  of  seven  months,  culminating  in  the  I rest,  and  when  debts  were  to  be  cancelled,  alien- 
Month  of  Feasts  ; and  now*  a cycle  of  seven  ated  estates  to  return  to  their  owners,  and  slaves 
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tii  he  set  free.  Consecrated  men,  consecrated 
properly,  consecrated  space,  consecrated  time, 
declared  that  God  still  claimed  the  world  as  his 
own,  and  that  in  all  the  provinces  of  human 
lift*  he  insisted  on  being  recognized  as  Lord  of 
nil.  Buie. 

Every’  seven  led  up  to  something  solemn,  in- 
structive, and  beneficent,  and  cveiy  seven  times 
seven  to  something  yet  more  solemn,  instruc- 
tive, and  beneficent.  Through  the  skilfully 
prepared  perspective  of  enlarging  intervals  and 
more  and  more  absorbing  conditions,  the  great 
coming  period  towered  in  the  distance,  and 
every  weekly  Sabbath  was  the  gateway.  Grey. 

The  Sabbatical,  Yeais. 

/>.  ’Ll  : 10,  11.  Lev,  2o  : 1-7,  18-22.  D*\  lo  : 

1-11. 

The  appointment  of  a Sabbatical  year  does 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  stated  festivals,  nor  is 
it  included  among  these  in  the  twenty-third 
chapter  of  Leviticus  ; but  it  was  very  closely 
l elated  to  them,  and  in  some  respects  had  the 
same  purposes  to  serve.  It  is  hence  called  by 
the  name  word,  festival,  in  I>e.  31  : 10.  The 
principal  law  on  the  subject  is  given  in  Lev. 
-5  : 1 -7.  There  it  is  enjoined,  that  after  t he 
children  of  Isruel  came  into  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  they  were  to  allow  it  every  sev- 
enth year  an  entire  season  of  rest.  The  land 
was  to  be  untilled—  a promise  being  also  given 
of  such  plenty  on  the  sixth  year  as  would  render 
the  people  independent  of  a harvest  on  the  sev- 
enth. V.  F. 

The  Sabbatical  year  is  called  in  Deuteronomy 

the  year  of  release* ' (31  : 10).  In  this  passage 
and  in  Exodus  it  is  represented  merely  as  a 
period  of  rest  for  the  land,  during  which  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  was  practically  in  abey- 
ance and  the  chance  produce  (which  in  the  cli- 
mate of  the  holy  bind  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable) was  at  the  service  of  all  comers. 
There  was  to  be  neither  sowing  nor  reaping, 
neither  planting,  pruning,  nor  gathering.  IVhat 
day  and  night  are  to  man  ami  beast,  that  sum- 
mer and  winter  are  to  the  soil  ; and  hence  ns 
man  had  his  Sabbath  every  seventh  day,  so  the 
land  was  to  have  its  Sabbath  every  seventh 

year.  Clark. lhe  Sabbath  day  was  a rest 

Irom  the  labors  laid  upon  man  for  sin.  The 
Sabbath  yntr  was  a rest  for  the  ground,  which 
for  mans  sin  God  had  cursed.  Biblmlh.  Bihl. 

—44u*  Sabbatical  rest  of  the  soil  declared  that 
t very  dweller  in  the  land,  the  hired  servant,  the 
foreigner,  the  cattle,  even  the  wild  animals,  had 
an  m*k  now  lodged  claim  of  their  own  on  its  pro- 
duce.  The  different  Sabbatical  observances  of 


the  Law  thus  concur  in  pointing  to  that  state  of 
things  which  would  have  followed  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  creation,  had  not  sin  and  its  conse 
quences  brought  disorder  among  the  creatures 
of  God.  Clark. 

Fci . 25  : 1-7.  The  prominent  circum- 
stances which  distinguished  the  Sabbatical  year 
from  common  years  may  be  thus  enumerated. 
(1)  All  agricultural  operations  were  to  be  sus- 
pended, and  the  land  was  to  He  fallow.  The 
whole  country  must,  in  fact,  have  been  thrown 
into  one  vast  common,  free  to  the  poor  and  the 
stranger,  to  the  domestic  cattle  and  the  game  ; 
for  the  proprietor  of  the  land  not  only  ceased  to 
cultivate  it,  but  had  no  exclusive  right  to  its 
spontaneous  produce,  although  he  might  share 
in  it.  (2)  The  produce  of  every  sixth  year  was 
promised  to  be  such  as  would  support  them  till 
the  harvest  of  the  ninth  year  ; a circumstance 
which  would  clearly  demonstrate  a particular 
providence  in  respect  to  the  institution.  (3)  It 
was  a season  of  release  from  debts  due  from  one 
Israelite  to  another  ; but  not  those  due  from 
foreigners  to  Israelites.  (4)  Every  Hebrew 
slave  had  the  option  of  being  released  this  year 
from  his  servitude.  At  least  this  is  often  in- 
ferred from  Ex.  21  : 3 ; but  it  is  quite  doubtful 
whether  the  seventh  year  there  mentioned  was 
not  the  seventh  year  of  his  actual  service,  rather 
than  the  Sabbatical  year.  (5)  In  the  Sabbatical 
year,  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  they  were  en- 
joined to  read  the  Law  in  tbe  hearing  of  all  the 
people.  This  was  called  by  the  Rabbinical 
writers  “ the  reading  of  the  king,”  because  tra- 
dition made  the  king  himself  the  reader  on.this 
occasion.  Bush. 

They  were  to  be  gathered  together,  men  and 
j women  and  children  and  strangers,  that  they 
might  hear  and  learn,  and  fear  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  his 
Law  (De.  31  : 12).  It  is  of  this  reading  of  the 
Law  by  Ezra  that  so  interesting  an  account  is 
given  in  the  Book  of  Xehemiah  (8:1-12). 
Mdlujan. 

Lot.  ‘25:21,  ‘22.  Fruit  for  three 
years.  There  shall  be,  not  three  crops  in  one 
tear,  but  one  crop  equal  in  its  abundance  to 
three,  because  it  must  supply  the  wants  of  three 
years.  (1)  For  the  sixth  year,  supplying  fruit 
for  its  own  consumption.  (2)  For  the  seventh 
year,  in  which  they  were  neither  to  sow  nor 
reap.  And  (3)  For  the  eighth  year,  for  though 
they  ploughed  and  sotved  that  year,  yet  a whole 
course  of  its  seasons  was  requisite  to  bring  all 
these  fruits  to  perfection,  so  that  they  could  not 
have  the  fruits  of  the  ehjhih  year  till  the  ninth, 
till  which  time  God  promised  that  they  should 
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eat  of  the  old  store.  "What  an  astonishing  proof 
<1  id  this  give  of  the  being,  power.  Providence, 

mercy,  and  goodness  of  God  ! A.  C. God 

would  4‘  command  his  blessing’1  in  an  especial 
manner  so  that  the  land  should  be  twice  or 
thrice  more  fertile.  Hence  is  suggested  to  us 
no  ordinary  ground  of  confidence  in  asking  for 
our  daily  bread.  Of  this  special  promise  that 
food  should  not  fail  the  Jews  on  account  of  the 
Sabbatical  year,  God  had  already  given  a token 
in  the  desert,  when  he  supplied  a double  por- 
tion of  manna  to  those  who  gathered  it  on  the 
day  before  the  Sabbath.  Calc. 

Perhaps  nothing  brought  home  to  allthe  sense 
of  living  under  a different  and  unusual  admin- 
istration more  powerfully  than  the  permission 
for  any  and  every  one  to  consume  freely  the 
fruits  of  any  and  all  lands  alike,  without  owner 
ship  and  without  labor,  coupled  with  an  inter- 
dict against  storing  one  grain  away.  It  was  not 
communism.  It  was  brotherhood  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a Father*  s bounty.  Grey.  - They  were 

brought  to  live  in  a constant  dependence  upon 
the  Divine  Providence,  finding  that  as  man  lives 
not  by  bread  alone,  so  he  has  bread  not  by  his 
own  industry  alone,  but,  if  God  pleases,  by  the 
word  of  blessing  from  the  mouth  of  God,  with- 
out any  care  or  pains  of  man.  H.- — -The  most 
careless  and  the  most  stupid  could  not  fail  to 
learn  that  he  did  not  depend  wholly  on  the 
land  he  tilled  for  bread.  There  were  two  parts 
to  the  lesson.  On  the  one  hand,  he  had  forced 
upon  his  attention  the  fact  that  ho  was  only  a 
tenant,  and  not  the  owner  of  the  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  compelled  to  notice  the 
bounty  of  the  owner  and  landlord,  which  was 
always  larger  according  to  his  straits.  Grey. 

‘23,  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  in 
perpetuity.  The  great  principle  of  the  law 
of  property  is  that  Jehovah  is  the  supreme  pos- 
sessor of  the  whole  land.  Hence  they  could 
never  sell  the  land,  but  only  the  produce,  for  a 
limited  time.  Herein  is  declared  the  principle 
of  eternal  Divine  right  that  in  God’s  kingdom 

every  man  is  only  God’s  steward.  Gtrl. The 

land  in  Israel  is  the  representative  not  merely 
of  property  of  a similar  kind  that  may  be  pos- 
sessed by  a Christian  man,  but  of  property  of 
every  kind  which  he  may  own.  As  therefore 
the  lesson  of  the  Sabbatic  year  to  Israel  was 
that  the  possession  it  most  highly  valued — viz., 
property  in  land — was  not  its  own.  but  God’s, 
the  lesson  of  the  fulfilment  to  us  is  that  all  our 
property  of  every  kind  belongs  to  him  who  by 
the  right  of  redemption  claims  to  himself  both 
us  and  what  we  have.  It  is  not  of  the  soit  only, 
when  we  may  own  it,  that  we  are  stewards  ; we 


are  only  stewards  of  all  that  we  possess.  The 
Christian,  in  giving  himself  to  God,  gives  also 
his  goods,  whatever  they  limy  be.  He  does  not 
say  of  anything  he  possesses  that  it  is  his  own. 
He  acknowledges  the  Divine  claim  upon  himself 
and  everything  that  he  has  ; and  in  so  far  as  he 
retains  it  he  does  so  in  the  Spirit  of  God's  holy 
rest,  regarding  it  as  consecrated  to  him,  and  to 
be  used  in  whatever  manner  lie  may  direct,  for 
his  glory,  and  the  good  of  his  truth  and  king- 
dom upon  earth.  Milligan. 

Tlie  bind  is  mine.  This  was  of  course 
true  in  a special  sense  of  the  territory  which 
God  gave  by  promise  and  miracle,  which  was 
kept  by  obedience  and  lost  by  rebellion.  But 
it  is  as  really  true  about  our  possessions,  anil 
that  not  only  because  of  our  transient  stav  here. 
Length  of  time  makes  no  difference  in  this  ten 
ure.  Undisturbed  possession  for  ever  so  long 
does  not  constitute  ownership  here.  God  is 
possessor  of  all,  by  virtue  of  his  very  nature,  by 
his  creation  and  preservation  of  us  and  of  all 
things.  When  we  talk  of  “ mine”  and  “ thine” 
we  are  only  speaking  a half  truth.  There  is  a 
great  sovereign  “ his”  behind  both.  Here  is 
ground  for  constant  thankfulness  and  submis- 
sion, as  well  as  a constant  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity in  the  use  of  all  which  we  have.  All  is  his, 
and  he  has  given  all  for  a purpose.—  Y C are 
strangers  ami  sojourner*  with  me. 
While  we  are  strangers  indeed,  passing  through 
a country  that  is  not  ours,  yet  are  we  sojourners 
with  the.  King  of  the  land.  With  him  we  liavo 
companionship,  even  when  most  solitary.  Who- 
ever goes,  he  abides.  So  will  it  be  while  we 
live,  and  when  we  are  called  to  die — well  ; the 
King  of  this  land,  where  we  are  strangers,  is  the 
King  of  the  other  land  beyond  the  sea,  where 
we  are  at  home.  Death,  the  separator,  shall  but 
invite  us  to  the  King  whose  presence  indeed  fills 
this  subject-province  of  his  empire  with  all  its 
good,  but  who  dwells  in  more  resplendent 
“ beauty,”  and  is  felt  in  greater  nearness  in  the 
other  “land  that  is  very  far  off.”  Whether 
here  or  there,  we  may  have  God  with  us  if  we 
will.  With  him  for  our  Host  and  Companion, 
let  us  go  peacefully  on  our  road,  while  the  life 
of  strangers  and  sojourners  shall  last,  It  will 
bring  us  to  the  fatherland,  where  we  shall  be  at 
home  with  the  King,  and  find  in  him  our  “sure 
dwelling,  and  quiet  resting-place,  and  peaceful 
habitation  forever.”  A.  M. 

The  Sabbafir  Year , a Year  of  Belease  and  of  Ifeljt- 
fill  Bounty  to  Impoverished  Debtors. 

Be.  15:1-11. 

I>e.  15:1.  At  the  end  of  every  seven 
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years  I lion  sliail  make  a release.  The  i 

year  of  release  is  no  iloubt  identical  with  the 
.Sabbatical  year  of  the  earlier  legislation  ; the 
word  “ release"  of  this  passage  being  indeed 
fundamentally  the  same  word  as  is  used  ill  ref- 
erence to  the  land.  E*}nn. tJ.  Tile  Lord's 

release.  The  beautiful  name  given  here  — 

the  Lord's  release”  suggests  Gospel  ideas. 
It  finds  its  higher  counterpart  in  that  “ accept 
aide  year  of  the  Lord  M (Luke  4 : 10),  which  is 

the  true  <€  Lord’s  release.1’  Orr. The  .scope 

of  the  entire  ordinance  seems  to  imply  an  abso- 
lute release  of  Jnqnlrssfy  impoverished  debtors  as 
well  as  a continuance  of  needful  help  for  their 
support.  Where  there  was  u possibility  of  sub- 
sequent payment  the  remission  of  indebtedness 
was  only  temporary.  11. 

I>C.  lo:J5.  Foreigners  could  hold  no  prop 
erty  in  the  soil  of  Palestine.  Their  income  was 
drawn  from  other  sources,  and  they  were  there- 
fore under  an.  uninterrupted  obligation  to  dis. 

charge  their  debts.  Milliyan. 1-0.  There 

sllilll  he  no  poor  With  I liee.  This  ordi- 
nance is  not  intended  to  prevent  creditors  seek- 
ing the  pnyment  of  their  just  debts,  but  only  to 
prevent  there  being  poor  in  the  land,  The  rea- 
son assigned  is  that  the  Lord  would  greatly 
ldess  them  in  the  land  which  he  had  given  them, 
so  that  the  creditor  would  be  no  loser  by  re- 
fraining from  exacting  his  debt  from  1 1 is.  brother 
in  the  seventh  year. 

7 II.  The  reference  to  the  release  leads  to  a 
prescription  regarding  readiness  to  lend  to  the 
poor.  They  were  not  to  harden  their  hearts 
against  their  poorer  brethren,  nor  were  they,  in 
the  prospect  of  the  year  of  release,  to  refuse  to 
lend  them  what  was  necessary  for  their  uses, 
but  were  to  open  their  heart  and  their  liaml  to 
them  according  to  their  need,  lest  the  poor 
should  appeal  against  them  to  God  and  sin 

should  lie  upon  them,  W.  L.  A. We  have 

here  wlnit  we  may  call  the  “ poor  law”  of  Pal- 
estine. The  poor  were  to  be  regarded  as 
“ brethren.”  Loans  were  to  he  acts  of  gener- 
osity, and  the  idea  was  distinctly  to  be  kept  in 
view  that  a person  should  sometimes  lend,  “ ex- 
peeling  nothing  again,”  With  foreigners  that 
is,  those  not  of  *'  the  household  of  faith,”  it 
might  be  different  ; the  debt  need  not  in  this 
ease  be  cancelled  ; the  year  of  release  was  a ]>i 
vine  institution  for  the  people  nf  God.  Elyur. 

1 here  ;s  in  this  law  no  encouragement  to 

mendicancy,  but  rather  such  a check  on  press- 
ure by  the  rich  and  such  mi  inculcation  of  re- 
gard for  the  poor  tlmt  beggary  may  be  a thing 
unknown  among  them.  ‘k  The  spirit  of  this 
law  is  the  same  us  that  of  the  weekly  Sabbath. 


P>oth  have  a beneficent  tendency,  limiting  the 
rights  and  checking  the  sense  of  property  ; the 
one  puts  in  God’s  claims  on  time,  the  other  on 
the  land.  The  land  shall  keep  a Sabbath  unto 
the  Lord.”  C.  C, 

1L  This  very  provision  of  God,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  septennial  period  release  should  be 
afforded  to  all  debtors,  might  become  very  prej- 
udicial to  the  interests  of  the  poor.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  Sabbatic  year  might  make  the  He- 
brew capitalists  parsimonious  and  close-fisted. 
" 15ewate  of  this/”  saitli  God,  “Such  an  aet 
will  be  an  act  of  unfaithfulness  to  me.”  Je- 
hovah has  constituted  himself  the  Guardian  of 
the  poor.  And  if  his  stewards  fail  to  fulfil  their 
mission,  to  them  it  will  be  accounted  sin. 

‘ D.  D. 

10.  Here  is  a command  to  give  cheerfully 
whatever  we  give  in  charity.  Thine  heart  shall 
not  be  tjrieved  when  thou  (jivest.  Be  not  loatly  to 
part  with  thy  money  on  so  good  an  aceount  ; 
grudge  not  a kindness  to  thy  brother  ; and  dis- 
trust not  the  Providence  of  God,  as  if  thou 
shouldest  want  that  thyself  which  thou  givest 
in  charity  ; but  let  it  be  a pleasure  and  a satis- 
faction of  soul  to  thee  to  think  that  thou  art 
honoring  God  with  thy  substance,  doing  good, 
making  thy  brother  easy,  and  laying  up  for  thy- 

I self  a good  security  for  the  time  to  come,  /hr 
this  thi/uj  the  Lin'd  thy  God  bhall  bless  thee.  Covet  - 
1 ous  people  say,  “ Giving  undoes  us  no,  giv- 
ing cheerfully  in  charity  will  Jill  the  barns  with 
| plenty  (Prov.  3 : 10)  and  the  soul  with  true  com- 
fort (Is.  58  : 10,  11).  H. Open-handedness  for 

God's  sake  is  sure  of  its  reward.  The  Lord  show- 
eth  in  both  dispensations  how  “ he  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver.”  When  u religious  man,  acting 
on  principle,  lives  an  open-handed  life,  he  has 
the  finest  business  stimulus,  lie  works  that  he 
may  have  tho  more  to  give,  and  thus  be  the 
more  God -like.  There  is  nothing  so  hallows 
business  as  this  desire  to  be  able  to  help  those 

, in  need.  Ely  nr. A blessing  is  attached  to  all 

obedience  when  the  obedience  is  rendered  to 
law  Divine  and  gracious.  The  reward  is  in  the 
man’s  own  heart.  None  can  forestall  God,  or 
outrun  God,  or  confer  upon  God  an  obligation 
which  he  cannot  repay  ; he  takes  the  moisture 
from  the  earth  only  that  he  may  return  it  in 
copious  showers.  No  man  can  serve  God  for 
nought.  J.  P. 

1 1.  Tlie  poor  slnill  never  ccn*e  oul 
of  llie  ImimI.  This  phrase  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  indicating  a Divine  appointment  that 
it  should  be  so,  but  as  a Divine  declaration  that 
it  would  be  so.  As  long  as  men  are  what  they 
are,  and  the  varied  features  of  temperament  and 
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ability  continue  as  they  are,  so  long  will  thfere 
be  abundant  scope  for  the  exercise  of  sympathy 
and  of  kindly  help.  C.  C. 

The  world  has  never  seen  institutions  like 
theses  No  lawgiver  ever  proposed  the  like. 
Here  was  a picture,  a type,  a suggestion  ot  what 
the  unchallenged  government  of  men  by  God, 
under  his  covenant  of  grace,  would  be.  It  was 
indeed  justice,  with  benevolence  between  man 
and  man.  No  oppression,  no  outwitting  ! The 
covetous  restrained  ! The  keen  and  ambitious 
turned  aside  ! The  drudge  awakened  to  medi- 
tation, and  the  stupid  aroused  to  hope  ! The 
fallen  lifted  up  to  essay  a new  starting  ! The 
unfortunate  restored  to  earlier  comfort  ! The 
whole  population  made  free  to  consume  the  fruit 
of  the  land  wherever  it  grew,  not  as  the  reward 
of  toil,  but  as  God's  free,  unearned  gift  ! At 
last  they  would  surely  he  able  to  read  this  le- 
gend  over  all  the  land  : “ Ye  and  your  posses- 
sions are  not  your  own/’  Grey. 

The  constant  neglect  of  this  Sabbatic  year 
from  the  very  first  was  one  of  the  national  sius 
that  were  punished  by  the  Babylonian  captiv- 
ity. Moses  warned  Israel  of  the  retribution, 
that  their  land  should  be  desolate  till  it  had  en- 
joyed its  Sabbaths  ; and  the  warniog  was  ful- 
filled in  the  seventy  years’  duration  of  the  cap- 
tivity. P.  S. When  the  captivity  actually 

came,  the  years  of  its  continuance  corresponded 
with  the  number  of  the  neglected  Sabbatic 
years  ; and  as  these  were  seventy,  this  would 
carry  us  back  about  five  hundred  years  to  the 
commencement  of  the  kingly  government,  as 
the  time  at  which  the  observance  was  discon- 
tinued. After  the  captivity  it  was  more  scrupu- 
lously observed.  Bush . 

The  Y'eak  of  Jubilee. 

Return  of  Every  Alan  to  his  La) id. 

Lev . 25  : 8 17  ; 23-34. 

The  Y’ear  of  Jubilee  stood  in  the  closest  rela- 
tion to  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  an  intensified  form  of  the  other.  It  was  ap- 
pointed that  when  seven  weeks  of  years  had  run 
their  course,  this  great  Sabbath-year,  the  Y'earof 
Jubilee,  should  come  ; when  not  only,  as  in  the 
ordinary  Sabbatical  year,  the  land  should  be 
allowed  to  rest,  the  fruit-trees  to  grow  un- 
pruned,  and  debts  to  be  cancelled,  but  also 
every  personal  bond  should  be  broken,  every 
alienated  possession  restored  to  its  proper 
owner,  and  a general  restitution  should  take 
place.  P.  F. 

Lev.  25  : 9.  The  lentil  dn y of  Hie 
seventh  monlli,  in  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. It  is  not  clear  at  what  hour  of  the  day 


of  annual  expiation  the  silver  trumpets  sonnded 
to  announce  the  commencement  of  the  Jubilee. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  evening  after 
the  higli-priest  had  entered  the  most  holy  place, 
the  scape  goat  had  been  sent  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  people  in  full  concert  hud  been 
praising  the  Lord  for  bis  goodness  and  mercy. 
It  is  held  by  all  the  Jewish  writers  that  trumpets 
were  sounded  extensively  all  over  the  land,  in 
the  mountains,  in  the  streets,  and  at  nearly 
every  door.  It  was  intended  as  a universal 
waking  up  of  all  the  population  to  the  occur- 
rence of  this  joyous  festival.  Bush . 

10.  Hero  we  have,  as  always,  the  predomi- 
nant notes  of  holiness  and  joy  ; “ Y’e  shall  halloio 
the  fiftieth  year  “ it  shall  be  a jubilee  unto 
you.”  The  former  is  the  key-note  of  the  entire 
Mosaic  system  ; the  latter  is  the  predominant 
strain  (for,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  very’  little 
of  the  minor  key  in  it)  throughout  ; and  the 
notes  of  the  Jubilee  were  the  climax  of  the 
“ joyful  noise”  which  this  favored  land  was 
called  to  make  unto  the  Lord  (Ps.  100  : J).  The 
special  occasions  of  jubilation  in  the  Jubilee 
Year  are  also  given  in  this  verse  : first,  the  proc- 
lamation of  “ liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,”  and  next  on 
invitation  to  “ return  every  man  unto  his  pos- 
session," and  41  every  man  unto  his  family.” 
J.  M.  G. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions,  as  it 
regarded  the  interests  of  the  community  and  the 
stability  of  the  State,  was  the  statute  regulating 
the  tenure  of  landed  property,  which  consti- 
tuted the  very  foundation  of  the  commonwealth 
next  to  the  Theocracy  itself,  and  most  materially 
affected  all  their  more  special  relations  as  an 
agricultural  community.  The  land  which  God 
bestowed  upon  his  people,  and  which  they  held 
directly  from  himself,  was  by  express  directions 
to  be  divided  into  tribal  allotments,  which  were 
to  be  subdivided  into  as  many  parts  as  there 
were  families  in  the  respective  tribes.  D.  M. 

The  provision  of  the  Hebrew  constitution  in 
reference  to  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  is  that 
the  national  domain  should  be  so  divided,  that 
the  whole  six  hundred  thousand  free  citizens 
should  have  a full  property  in  an  equal  part  of 
it  (Nu  33:54).  And  to  render  this  equality 
solid  and  lasting,  the  tenure  was  made  inalien 
able,  and  the  estates,  thus  originally  settled 
upon  each  family,  were  to  descend  by  an  inde- 
feasible entail,  in  perpetual  succession.  No 
matter  how  often  the  property  had  changed 
hands,  at  the  return  of  the  Jubilee  Y'ear,  it  was 
restored,  free  of  encumbrance,  to  the  original 
owners  or  their  heirs,  E.  C.  W. 
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I :t.  Ye  uliull  relnrii  every  innii  unto 
lii*  possession.  By  appointing  that  on  the 
Year  of  Jubilee  the  owner  of  estates  which  had 
been  sobl  should  return  to  his  possession,  and 
that  every  Israel itish  slave  should  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  return  to  his  family,  God  wisely  pro- 
vided for  the  suppression  of  luxury,  cruelty, 
and  ambition  ; for  the  preservation  of  a perfect 
distinction  of  tribes,  families,  and  genealogies  : 
and  chiefly  for  ascertaining  the  descent  of  the 
future  Messiah,  whose  moro  eminent  deliver- 
ance wrought  for  all  mankind  was  shadowed  out 
by  the  privileges  bestowed  upon  the  Israelites 

in  the  War  ot  Jubilee.  Pyk. The  uses  of 

this  provision  were,  first,  to  prevent  the  con- 
fusion of  the  tribes  by  the  alienation  of  their 
lands  , secondly,  to  prevent  the  rich  from  swal- 
lowing the  inheritance  of  their  poor  brethren  ; 
thirdly,  to  make  them  still  look  upon  themselves 
as  sojourners,  and  their  land  to  he  God’s.  S. 
tUark'e. By  this  law  of  jubilee,  which  pre- 

scribed that  every  one  who  could  justify  his 
pedigree  should  be  reinstated  in  the  posses- 
sions of  his  ancestors  every  fifty  years,  God 
obliged  the  people  of  Israel  to  keep  up  a dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  the  first  division  of  laud 
made  under  Joshua,  much  more  effectually  than 
if  he  had  made  a law  for  that  very  purpose  ; 
also  to  preserve  regular  genealogies  of  their 
tribes  and  families.  AUix. 

As  a political  regulation,  it  would  operate  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  and  tend  to  preserve  that 
comparative  social  equality  which  distinguished 
the  community  of  Israel  in  the  heginning.  It 
would,  indeed,  tend  periodically  to  rectify  all 
those  disorders  and  abuses  which  are  apt  to 
grow  up  in  the  State,  and  become  aggravated  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  would  give  those  who 
had  been  unfortunate  or  inconsiderate,  an  op 
portunity  of  beginning  afresh  in  the  ancient 
patrimony.  And  all  this  would  be  accomplished 
without  the  slightest  infringement  of  vested  or 
acquired  rights,  inasmuch  as  the  Law  was  made 
before  the  land  was  divided,  before  a single 
transaction  had  been  entered  into  in  reference 
to  any  part  of  it  ; so  that  whatever  was  done, 
was  done  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  bear 
ing  which  the  Jubilee  law  would  have  upon  the 
transaction,  when  the  appointed  time  came 
round.  J.  M.  G. 

As  the  Sabbath  year  affords  a release,  at  the 
same  time  from  toil  and  from  the  demand  of  the 
creditor,  so  the  Year  of  Jubilee  affords  the  on 
measured  blessings  of  freedom  from  bondage, 
and  restoration  to  all  the  rights  of  property. 
But  the  whole  economy  of  Israel  was  a type  of 


higher  things,  of  things  in  the  Church  on  earth 
in  its  wider  range,  and  of  things  in  the  general 
assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born  who  are 
written  in  heaven.  So  it  is  with  the  Jubilee.  It 
affords  to  the  prophetic  seer  a fine  figure  of  the 
advent  of  Messiah  and  of  the  effect  of  his  mis- 
sion. M. The  typical  use  of  the  Jubilee  is 

pointed  out  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  at  ch.  C»1  : 1, 
2,  in  which  passage  “ tho  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord,”  when  “liberty  was  proclaimed  to  the 
captives,”  and  “ the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound,”  evidently  refers  to  the 
Jubilee  ; but  in  the  prophetic  sense  means  the 
i Gospel  state  and  dispensation  which  proclaims 
spiritual  liberty  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
Satan,  and  the  liberty  of  returning  to  our  own 
, possession,  even  the  heavenly  inheritance,  to 
which,  having  incurred  a forfeiture  by  sin,  we 

had  lost  all  right  and  claim.  Jennings . A 

presage  and  earnest  of  its  complete  fulfilment 
was  given  in  the  work  of  Christ,  when  at  the 
outset  he  declared  that  he  was  anointed  to 
i 14  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.” 
But  it  is  from  his  finished  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion on  the  cross,  from  the  great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, that  the  commencement  of  the  proclama 
tion  properly  dates,  respecting  the  world’s  com- 
ing Jubilee.  P.  F. Christ  himself  blew  the 

first  notes  of  the  jubilee  trumpet,  when  he  pro 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  be  at  hand. 
Apostles  and  evangelists  prolonged  the  sound 
through  many  lands  and  wondering  cities  of  the 
East  ; and  now  to  us  is  this  salvation  come.  In 
the  name  of  Christ  is  preached,  as  through  ju- 
bilee trumpets,  forgiveness  of  sins,  rest  for  the 
wean-,  liberty  to  the  captives,  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord.  D.  F. 

Two  Exceptions  to  the  Law. 

Lee.  25  : 29-32. 

Houses  in  walled  cities  could  be  redeemed  for 
a year  after  the  salo.  If  they  were  not  redeemed 
within  that  time,  they  were  “ established  for 
over  to  him  that  bought  them  throughout  all 
generations,”  and  they  did  not  go  out  in  the 
Jubilee.  The  reason  of  the  exception  is  obvi- 
I ous.  Houses  in  walled  cities  had  no  particular 
connection  with  the  laud.  They  would  be  in 
habited  not  by  agricultural  laborers,  but  by 
| different  classes  of  artisans,  perhaps  often  by 

foreigners.  Milligan. Of  course,  such  a pro 

vision  would  give  greater  value  to  property  in 
the  country  and  in  villages  and  induce  every 
Israelite  to  reside  upon  and  improve  his  land, 
and  would  make  agriculture  the  most  honorable 
of  all  employments.  S.  U. 

32.  Cilion  ofllie  Lcvites.  The  Levites 
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had  no  other  possessions  than  the  forty -eight 
cities  which  were  assigned  them  ; and  it  was 
tor  the  interest  of  the  public  that  they  should 
not  he  impoverished  or  deprived  of  their  pos- 
sessions. Therefore  as  their  houses  in  these 
cities  were  the  whole  of  what  they  could  call 
(heir  men,  they  could  not  be  utterly  alienated. 
Husk. 

A practical  system,  so  eminently  pious  and 
pure,  so  strict  and  so  wise,  so  humane,  so  su- 
perior to  anything  found  auywhere  else  in  the 
world  at  that  era,  cannot  be  accounted  for  if  we 
reject  the  supposition  of  its  Divine  original. 
For  when  properly  understood  this  system  will 
be  seen  to  furnish  the  most  perfect  safeguards 
to  the  freedom  of  the  State— the  surest  protec- 
tion to  the  just  and  natural  rights  of  the  citizen, 
and  the  best  incentives  to  industry,  virtue,  and 
peace  to  be  found  among  all  the  social  and  polit- 
ical systems  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  . . . 
As  each  tribe  was  settled  as  it  were  in  the  same 
county,  and  estates  could  not  pass  by  inheri 
tance  or  marriage  out  of  one  tribe  into  another, 
the  closest,  connection  of  affinity  must  exist  in 
every  neighborhood  ; the  happiness  of  rural  life 
was  thereby  increased,  and  every  family  was 
interested  in  maintaining  the  good  character  of 
the  neighborhood  ; and  the  poor,  not  left  to  the 
care  of  entire  strangers,  would  receive  more 
ready  assistance,  as  their  appeal  would  be  to 
those  who  must  have  a natural  sympathy  with 
them.  Manifestly,  under  such  an  arrangement, 


there  was  no  need  of  standing  armies  ; for  such 
was  the  arrangement  of  families  and  clans  m 
each  tribe,  with  their  civil  organization  under 
j captains  of  thousands,  captains  of  hundreds 
1 and  captains  of  tens,  which  could  become  at 
I once  a military  organization  that  at  the  very 
briefest  notice  a hundred  thousand  or  two  him 
dred  thousand  men  could  be  brought  into  the 
field.  It  was  an  army  composed  of  indepen 
dent  freeholders.  And  when  the  soldier  left  for 
the  battle-field  he  left  his  family  among  friends 
and  kindred  to  be  eared  for,  not  to  the  cold 
chanties  of  strangers.  S.  It. 


I These  ordinances,  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
which  awakens  some  touch  of  enthusiasm,  failed 
to  produce  all  the  holy  and  happy  results  which 
they  were  calculated  to  effect.  The  Sabbath- 
day,  the  cycle  of  annual  festivals,  the  Sabbath 
year,  and  the  Jubilee  fell  into  oblivion  and  neg- 
lect. Nevertheless,  by  these  significant  institu 
tions  and  the  written  revelation  in  which  they 
were  embodied  and  illustrated,  a seed  of  Divine 
truth  was  planted  in  the  heart  and  memory  of 
man  which  at  this  day  maintains  the  spiritual 
life  of  all  Christendom,  fills  and  extends  the 
boundaries  of  civilization,  and  makes  its  benign 
influence  felt  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  human 
race.  It  has  not  therefore  been  sown  in  vain  ; 
anti  it  is  destined  eventually  to  accomplish  the 
whole  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent.  M. 


Section  145. 

HEBREW  SLAVERY. 

Exonus  21  : 2-1  i.  Lev.  25  : 39-55.  De.  15  : 12  18  ; 23  : 15,  16. 

Lev.  25  39  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor  with  thee,  and  sell  himself  unto  thee  ; thou 

40  shait  not  make  him  to  serve  as  a bondservant  : as  an  hired  servant,  and  as  a sojourner,  he 

41  shall  be  with  thee  ; he  shall  serve  with  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubilee  : then  shall  he  go  out  from 
thee,  he  and  his  children  with  him,  and  shall  return  unto  his  own  family,  and  unto  the  pos- 

4‘2  session  of  his  fathers  shall  he  return.  For  they  are  my  servants,  which  I brought  forth  out  of 

43  the  land  of  Egypt  : they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen.  Thou  shait  not  rnle  over  him  with 

44  rigour  : but  shait  fear  thy  God.  And  as  for  thy  bondmen,  and  thy  bondmaids,  which  thou 
shait  have  ; of  the  nations  that  are  round  about  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bond 

4“>  maids.  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall 
ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you,  which  they  have  begotten  in  your  land  : and 

4(1  they  shall  be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall  make  them  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after 
yon,  to  hold  for  a possession  ; of  them  shall  ye  take  your  bondmen  for  ever  : but  over  your 
brethren  the  children  of  Israel  ye  shall  not  rule,  one  over  another,  with  rigour. 

47  Anti  if  a stranger  or  sojourner  with  thee  be  waxen  rich,  and  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor 
beside  him,  and  sell  himself  unto  the  stranger  or  sojourner  with  thee,  or  to  the  stock  of  the 

48  stranger’s  family  : after  that  he  is  sold  he  may  be  redeemed  ; one  of  his  brethren  may  redeem 

49  him  : or  his  nncle,  or  his  uncle’s  son,  may  redeem  him,  or  any  that  is  nigh  of  kin  unto  him 
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W)  of  his  family  may  redeem  him  ; or  if  he  be  waxen  rich,  he  may  redeem  himself.  And  he  shall 
reckon  with  him  that  bought  him  from  the  year  that  he  sold  himself  to  him  unto  the  jear  of 
jubilee  : and  the  price  of  his  sale  shall  be  according  unto  the  number  of  years  ; according  to 

f>l  the  time  of  an  hired  servant  shall  he  be  with  him.  If  there  be  yet  many  years,  according 
unto  them  he  shall  give  back  the  price  of  his  redemption  out  of  the  money  that  he  was  bought 

T>2  for.  And  if  there  remain  but  few  years  unto  the  year  of  jubilee,  then  he  shall  reckon  with 

53  him  ; according  unto  his  years  shall  he  give  back  the  price  of  his  redemption.  As  a servant 
hired  year  by  year  shall  he  he  with  him  : he  shall  not  rule  with  rigour  over  him  in  thy  sight. 

54  And  if  he  l.J  riot  redeemed  by  these  means,  then  he  shall  go  ont  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  he,  and 

55  his  children  with  him.  For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are  servants  ; they  are  my  servants 
whom  I brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  : 1 am  the  Lord  yonr  God. 

L)e.  15  12  If  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man,  or  an  Hebrew  woman,  be  sold  unto  thee,  and 

13  serve  thee  six  years  ; then  in  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  him  go  free  from  thee.  And 

14  when  thou  lettest  him  go  free  from  thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  empty  : thou  shalt  furnish 
him  liberally  out  of  thy  tlock,  and  ont  of  thy  threshing-floor,  and  out  of  thy  winepress  : as 

15  the  Loud  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  thou  shalt  give  unto  him.  And  thou  shalt  remember  that 
thou  was*  a bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee  : therefore  I 

16  command  thee  this  thing  to-day.  And  it  shall  be,  if  lie  say  unto  thee,  I will  not  go  out  from 

17  thee  ; because  he  loveth  thee  and  thine  house,  because  he  is  well  with  thee  ; then  thou  shalt 
take  an  awl,  and  thrust  it  through  his  ear  unto  the  door,  and  he  shall  be  thy  servant  for  ever. 

18  And  also  unto  thy  maidservant  thou  shalt  do  likewise.  It  shall  not  seem  hard  unto  thee, 
when  thou  lettest  him  go  free  from  thee  , for  to  the  double  of  the  hire  of  an  hireling  hath  he 
served  tliee  six  years  : and  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest. 

Dp..  15  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  a servant  which  is  escaped  from  his  mas- 

16  ter  unto  thee  : he  shall  dwell  with  thee,  in  the  midst  of  thee,  in  the  place  which  he  shall 
choose  within  one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him  best  ; thou  shalt  not  oppress  him. 

[ The  special  laics  of  Exodus  (text  omitted)  are  referred  to  in  the  comment.] 


Hebrew  Slavery. 

Treatment  of  Slaves.  Emancipation  and  its  Con- 
sequent Arrangements. 

Ex.  21  : 1-9.  Lev.  25  : 39-55.  I)e.  15  : 12-18. 


thing.  In  every  community  that  achieved  any 
degree  of  civilization  the  great  majority  were 
slaves.  Ten,  to  one  freeman,  as  at  Athens,  seems 
to  have  been  no  unusual  proportion.  Incred- 
ible numbers  of  human  chattels  accumulated  in 


If  slavery  has  been  truly  called  “the  open 
sore”  of  this  modern  world,  it  was  the  universal 
leprosy  of  the  ancient.  It  was  a contingency 
which  might  possibly  befall  any  and  every  man. 
Debt  easily  led  to  it.  Landless  poverty  drove 
men  to  it.  War  fattened  on  it.  One  may  read 
ancient  history  and  easily  overlook  it  amid  the 
circumstances  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  cities  and 
empires,  and  the  varied  interest  of  political  and 
social  struggles.  But  in  fact  slavery  was  a uni 
versal  bog,  sickening  and  unstable,  on  which 
the  whole  of  ancient  society  was  built.  Any 
man  and  any  family  and  any  neighborhood 
might  sink  in  it.  A battle,  a bad  harvest,  or 
sickness,  an  error,  a fault,  inability  to  pay  taxes, 
or  even  sheer  force  and  fraud,  might  seize  any 
rule.  The  whole  of  ancient  thought  was  per 
vaded  with  a sort  of  tragic  melancholy.  Black 
fate,  whom  their  heathen  imagination  had  put 
in  the  place  of  God,  had  suspended  over  every 
man  not  only  death  hut  ruin  worse  than  death  ; 
and  that  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for  his 
wife  and  children  with  him  ; a descent  to  the 
domination  of  cruelly,  lust,  and  exile,  to  the 
condition  of  a beast  and  the  estimation  of  a 


Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Borne,  and  other  great 
monarchies.  The  mind  loathes  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  festering  horrors  of  their  condition. 
The  Israelite  alone  was  debarred  by  his  consti- 
tution from  admitting  perpetual  slavery.  Grey. 

Slavery,  universal  in  the  ancient  world,  was 
recognized  by  the  Mosaic  institutions  ; but  of 
' all  the  ancient  lawgivers  Moses  alone  endeavored 
to  mitigate  its  evils.  His  regulations  always  re 
mind  the  Israelites  that  they  themselves  were 
formerly  hondslaves  in  Egypt.  The  free-born 
Hebrew  might  he  reduced  to  slavery,  either  by 
I his  own  consent,  or  in  condemnation  as  an  in- 
solvent debtor,  or  as  a thief  unable  to  make  res- 
titution. In  either  case  he  became  free  at  the 
end  of  seven  years’  service.  If  he  refused  to 
accept,  his  manumission  he  might  remain  in 
I servitude.  But  to  prevent  any  fraudulent  or 
compulsory  renunciation  of  this  light,  the  cere- 
mony of  reconsigning  himself  to  bondage  was 
; public  ; he  appeared  before  the  magistrate,  his 
ear  was  bored,  and  he  wras  thus  judicially  de- 
livered hack  to  his  master  ; but  even  this  servi- 
tude expired  at  the  Jubilee,  when  the  free-horn 
Hebrew  returned  into  the  possession  of  his 
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patrimonial  estate.  The  Law  expressly  abhorred 
the  condemnation  of  an  Israelite  to  perpetual 
servitude.  As  a punishment  for  debt  slavery, 
at  least  under  its  mitigated  form,  may  he  con- 
sidered as  merciful  to  the  sufferer,  and  certainly 
more  advantageous  to  the  creditor  and  to  the 
public  than  imprisonment.  The  Israelite  sold 
to  a stranger  might  at  any  time  be  redeemed  by 
his  kindred  on  payment  of  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vice that  remained  due.  He  who  became  a 
slave,  being  already  married,  recovered  the  free- 
dom of  his  wife  and  family  as  well  as  his  own  ; 
he  who  married  a fellow-slave,  left  her  and  her 
children  as  the  property  of  his  master.  The 
discharged  slave  was  not  to  be  cast  forth  upon 
society  naked  and  destitute  ; he  was  to  be  de- 
cently clothed,  and  liberally  furnished  out  of  the 
flock,  and  out  of  the  floor,  and  out  of  the  wine- 
press. Mihnan. 

The  laws  given  of  God  through  Moses  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
slavery.  They  found  it  existing  and  proceeded 
to  modify  it ; to  ordain  that  the  slave  had  rights 
which  the  master  and  the  nation  were  bound  to 
respect— in  short,  to  tone  down  the  severities 
of  the  system  from  unendurable  slavery  to  very 
tolerable  servitude.  H.  C. Whatever  the 


fortune,  was  reduced  so  that  he  could  not  sup 
port  himself  and  his  family,  servitude  was  the 
only  means  of  providing  for  his  necessities,  the 
only  way  of  escape  from  the  temptation  to  open 
robbery  or  secret  theft.  Anil,  further,  as  the 
most  ancient  Hebrew  legislation  did  not  recog 
nize  the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  when 
any  one  was  found  guilty  of  robbery  or  theft 
slavery  was  also  a fitting  means  of  chastisement, 
so  that  the  thief  who  could  not  pay  the  pecum 
ary  penalty  might  still  be  punished  by  the  loss 
of  his  freedom.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Mosaic  legislation  allowed  slavery  to  exist  pro- 
visionally ; aiming  at  first  to  do  away  with  all 
the  inhumanity  and  harshness  that  character- 
ized it  in  the  other  nations,  and  preparing  for 
its  complete  abolition,  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  chse  of  Hebrew  slaves,  by  so  limiting  its 
duration  and  conditions  that  it  hardly  deserved 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  slavery.  Mklzincr. 

The  Hebrew  slave  might  be  held  for  six  years 
only  ; in  the  seventh  he  was  to  be  permitted  his 
freedom.  Rigorous  exaction  and  harshness 
were  distinctly  and  sternly  forbidden.  If  a 
master  by  revengeful  treatment  inflicted  serious 
1 bodily  injury  on  the  slave,  such  slave  was  to 
have  his  freedom  (Ex.  21  : 2G).  Undue  punish- 


obligation  under  which  a Hebrew  slave  came 
among  the  Jews,  never  was  his  person  regarded 
as  chattel,  goods,  or  property.  His  services 
were  bought  for  six  jTears,  or  till  the  Year  of 
Jubilee  ; but  bis  person  never  was  regarded 
as  property  to  be  sold  in  the  market.  J.  0. 

A religion  which  so  sharply  emphasized  the 
high  dignity  of  man,  as  a being  made  in  the 
image  of  God  ; a legislation  based  on  that  very 
idea  of  man's  worth,  and  which  in  all  its  enact- 
ments insisted  not  only  upon  the  highest  justice 
but  also  upon  the  tenderest  pity  and  forbear- 
ance, especially  toward  the  necessitous  and  the 
unfortunate  ; a people,  in  fine,  which  had  itself 
smarted  under  the  yoke  of  slavery  and  had  be- 
come a nation  only  by  emancipation  - would 
necessarily  be  solicitous  to  do  away  wherever  it 
was  practicable  with  the  unnatural  state  of  sla- 
very, by  which  human  nature  is  degraded.  Still 
at  the  period  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  slavery 
was  so  closely  intertwined  with  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  all  nations  that  its  entire  abolition  couhl 
not  at  once  be  taken  in  band,  even  by  the  Israel- 
ites, without  serious  peril  to  the  domestic  con- 
stitution. Besides,  slavery  under  certain  re- 
strictions offered  many  important  advantages, 
to  which  regard  must  be  paid  under  existing 
circumstances.  The  system  of  labor  for  daily 
wages  was  not  yet  established  ; so  that  when 
any  one,  through  his  own  fault  or  through  mis- 


ment  was  avenged  by  the  judges  (Ex.  21  : 20, 
21).  The  slave  might  acquire  property  of  his 
own,  and  might  even  amass  enough  to  buy  his 
own  freedom.  Slaves  were  to  be  free  from  all 
manner  of  work  on  the  Sabbath  day.  They  had 
a Tight  to  fruit  ^bicli  grew  spontaneously  dur- 
ing the  Sabbatical  year.  They  were  to  have 
their  share  of  the  feasts  at  the  great  national 
festivals.  If  they  accepted  freedom  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  year,  they  were  not  to  be  sent  away 
empty,  but  were  to  be  furnished  by  their  mas- 
ter, liberally  and  gladly,  with  a sufficiency 
wherewith  to  “start  on  their  own  account.” 
The  idea  of  freedom  was  ever  kept  before  them. 
They  might  not  sell  themselves  for  life  to  any 
one.  They  were  the  Lord’s  freemen,  and  they 
were  not  to  pervert  the  Divine  thought  by  be- 
coming life-long  bondmen.  When  a foreign 
slave  escaped  from  his  master,  the  moment  he 
touched  the  Hebrews’  soil  he  was  a free  man. 
C.  C. 

In  matter  of  personal  right  the  children  of 
covenant  were  equal  before  God.  While  the 
ancient  Roman  laws  say,  “ The  master  has 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  slave,  and  all 
which  the  slave  earns  belongs  to  the  master,’ 
both  these  marks  of  slavery  were  unknown  in 
Israel.  “ They  are  my  servants,  which  I brought 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  : they  shall  not  he  sold 
as  bondmen”  (Lev.  25  : 42).  “If  thy  brother 
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lie  Hold  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  | 
to  .serve  as  a bondservant  M (verse  30).  Ctrl. 

As  regurds  rest  from  labor  and  religions  and 

social  festivities,  the  Law  was  very  specific  in 
stipulating  that  the  man-servant  and  the  maid- 
servant must  share  in  all  these  equally  with  the 
son  and  the  daughter.  ^ e see  this  in  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  ; in  the  feast  upon  the  second 
tithes  (Pe.  12  :17,  18)  ; and  in  the  great  festi- 
vals of  Pentecost  and  of  Tabernacles  (Pe. 
16:11,14).  Thus  they  were) mt  religiously  and 
socially  upon  the  same  footing  as  children  in 
the  family.  No  ban  of  exclusion,  no  stigma  of 
caste,  could  attach  to  their  condition  so  long  as 
these  statutes  were  duly  observed.  II.  C. 

Lev.  25  : 4$,  49.  Any  iiitfli  of  kin 
may  redeem.  The  term  Goel,  though  sig- 
nifying Redeemer,  has  yet  a more  specific  pur- 
port than  anything  conveyed  by  that  English 
word  or  its  equivalents  in  Greek  and  Latin  cr 
in  any  other  language  ; for  the  idea  was  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrew.  The  kinsman-redeemer  would  be 
the  nearest  rendering  of  the  original  designa- 
tion, but  even  this  fails  adequately  to  convey 
the  deep  significance  of  the  Hebrew.  A more 
exact  definition  would  l»e,  “ a person  related  by 
Mood,  who  by  right  of  consanguinity  lays  claim 
to  and  redeems  a person  or  thing,  vindicates 
the  rights  involved  or  avenges  the  wrong  sus- 
tained *'  ( Hit  is  a).  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the 
institution  of  the  Goel  must  have  been  produc- 
tive of  important  benefits  to  the  Israclitish  com- 
munity ; how  it  acted  as  a eonservating  power 
in  tho  State,  by  binding  together  various  inter- 
ests, and  particularly  by  offering  to  the  weaker 
and  poorer  members  protection  against  wrong, 
and  against  the  necessities  of  parting  with  their 
personal  liberties  or  their  patrimonial  posses- 
sions. Hut  it  is  in  its  spiritual  aspect  that  the 
matter  chiefly  deserves  consideration.  In  this 
respect  it  was  made  the  subject  of  so  much 
solicitude  in  the  Law  ; and  the  very  name  was 
assumed  so  frequently  as  a designation  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer  and  of  the  relation  which,  as 
Mich,  he  sustained  toward  his  people.  P.  M. 


The  Jubilee  seems  to  have  had  typical  refer 
ence  : First.  To  the  great  time  of  release,  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  when  all  who  believe  in 


Christ  Jesus  are  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of 
sin — repossess  the  favor  and  image  of  God,  the 
only  inheritance  of  the  human  soul,  having  all 
debts  cancelled  and  the  right  of  inheritance  re- 
stored. To  this  the  prophet  seems  to  allude 
(Is.  26  : 13),  and  particularly  ch.  G1  : 1-3.  Sec- 
ondly. To  the  general  resurrection.  “ It  is,” 
says  Farkhurst,  “ a lively  prefiguration  of  the 
grand  consummation  of  time,  which  will  be  in- 
troduced in  like  manner,  by  the  trump  of  God  (1 
Cor.  15:52),  when  the  children  and  heirs  of 
God  shall  be  delivered  from  all  their  forfeitures, 
and  restored  to  the  eternal  inheritance  allotted  to 
them  by  their  father  ; and  thenceforth  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  be  supported  in  life  and  hap- 
piness by  what  the  field  of  God  shall  supply.” 
That  the  Jubilee  was  proclaimed  on  the  very  day 
when  the  great  annual  atonement  was  made  for 
the  sins  of  the  people  proves  that  the  great 
liberty,  or  redemption  published  under  the  Gos- 
pel could  not  take  place  till  the  great  atonement , 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  had  been  offered 
up  ! Through  this  sacrifice,  the  Jubilee  de- 
clares, that  the  believer  in  Jesus  who  was  in 
debt  to  God’s  justice  had  his  debt  discharged 
and  his  sin  forgiven  ; that  he  who  had  sold  him- 
self for  nought,  who  was  a bond-slave  of  sin  and 
Satan,  regains  his  liberty  and  becomes  a son  of 
God,  through  faith  in  His  blood  ; and  that  he 
who  by  transgression  had  forfeited  all  right  and 
title  to  the  kingdom  of  God  becomes  an  heir  of 
God  and  a joint  heir  with  Christ.  Heaven,  his 
forfeited  inheritance,  is  restored,  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  opened  to  all  believers ; and 
thus  redeemed  from  his  debt,  restored  lo  his 
liberty,  united  to  the  heavenly  family,  and  re- 
entitled to  his  inheritance,  he  goes  on  his  way 
rejoicing  till  he  enters  tho  Paradise  of  his 
Maker,  and  is  forever  with  the  Lord.  A.  C. 

Like  the  Sabbatical  year,  the  Jnbilee  shadows 
out  a state  of  permanent  prosperity,  happiness, 
jov,  and  glory,  in  the  latter  periods  of  this 
world’s  history.  Like  many  other  features  of 
the  Levitical  economy,  its  substance  has  never 
yet  been  realized.  That  is  reserved  for  that 
blissful  era  announced  by  the  seventh,  or  jubilee 
trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse,  when  the  grand  con- 
summation of  all  prophetic  blessedness  shall 
take  place.  Rush. 


Section  146. 

RESPECTING  VOW’S  AS  OFFERINGS. 

Lev  fliers  27  : 1-20.  Nr.  0 : 1 21  ; JO  : l 16.  Pe.  23  : 21-23. 

Ik.  29  21  Wbkn  thou  shalt  vow  a vow  unto  the  Loud  thy  God,  thou  shalt  not  be  slack  to 


VOWS,  VOLUNTARY  AND  OBLIGATORY.  Y-Y-l 

22  pay  it  : for  the  Lord  thy  God  will  surely  require  it  of  thee  ; and  it  would  he  sin  in  thee.  lint 

23  if  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  in  thee.  That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy  lips 
thou  shalt  observe  and  do  ; according  as  thou  hast  vowed  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  a freewill 
offering,  which  thou  hast  promised  with  thy  mouth. 

Xu.  :{0  1 And  Moses  spake  unto  tho  heads  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 

2  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded.  When  a man  voweth  a vow  unto  the 
Lord,  or  sweareth  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a bond,  he  shall  not  break  his  word  ; he  shall 
do  according  to  all  that  proeeedeth  out  of  his  mouth. 

[ I er.sr.v  3-1G  refer  to  vows  if  woman,  as  daughter,  wife,  widow,  or  divorced.'] 

Lev.  27  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aloscs,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 

2 say  unto  them.  When  a man  shall  accomplish  a vow,  the  persons  shall  be  for  the  Lord  by  thy 

3 estimation,  And  thy  estimation  shall  be  of  the  male  from  twenty  years  old  even  unto  sixty 
years  old,  even  thy  estimation  shall  be  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctu 

4 ary.  And  it’  it  be  a female,  then  thy  estimation  shall  he  ^thirty  shekels.  And  if  it  be  from 

5 live  years  old  even  unto  twenty  years  old,  then  thy  estimation  shall  be  of  the  male  twenty 

G shekels,  and  for  the  female  ten  shekels.  And  if  it  be  from  a month  old  even  unto  five  years 

old,  then  thy  estimation  shall  be  of  the  male  five  shekels  of  silver,  and  for  the  female  thy  esti- 

7 mation  shall  be  three  shekels  of  silver.  And  if  it  be  from  sixty  years  old  and  upward  ; if  it  be 

8 a male,  then  thy  estimation  shall  be  fifteen  shekels,  and  for  the  female  ten  shekels.  But  if  he 
be  poorer  than  thy  estimation,  then  he  shall  be  set  before  the  priest,  and  the  priest  shall  value 
him  ; according  to  the  ability  of  him  that,  vowed  shall  the  priest  value  him. 

[ Per.s^.v  9-25  concern  the  redemption  of  beasts,  houses,  and  fields  ] 

2G  Only  the  firstling  among  beasts,  which  is  made  a firstling  to  the  Lord,  no  man  shall  sane 

27  tify  it  ; whether  it  be  ox  or  sheep,  it  is  the  Lord’s.  And  if  it  be  of  an  unclean  beast,  then  be 
shall  ransom  it  according  to  thine  estimation,  and  shall  add  unto  it  the  filtl  part  thereof  : or 
if  it  be  not  redeemed,  then  it  shall  be  sold  according  to  thy  estimation. 

28  Notwithstanding,  no  devoted  thing,  that  a man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord  of  all  that  he 
hath,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  or  of  the  field  of  his  possession,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed  : 

29  every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy  unto  tho  Lord.  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted  of 
men,  shall  be  ransomed  ; he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

Xu.  4i  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say 

2 unto  them,  When  either  man  or  woman  shall  make  a special  vow,  the  vow  of  a Nazaritc,  to 

3 separate  himself  unto  the  Lord  : he  shall  separate  himself  from  wine  and  strong  drink  : he 
shall  drink  no  vinegar  of  wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong  drink,  neither  shall  he  drink  any  liquor  of 

4 grapes,  nor  eat  fresh  grapes  or  dried,  All  the  days  of  his  separation  shall  he  eat  nothing  that 

5 is  made  of  the  grape-vine,  from  the  kernels  even  to  the  husk.  All  the  days  of  his  vow  of  sop 
nration  there  shall  no  razor  eome  upon  his  head  : until  the  days  be  fulfilled,  in  the  which  he 
separateth  himself  unto  the  Lord,  he  shall  be  holy,  he  shall  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  his 

6 head  grow  long.  All  the  days  that  he  separateth  himself  unto  the  Lord  he  shall  not  eome  near 
to  a dead  body. 

[ I rtrses  7-20  respect  purification  from,  defilement  by  the  death] 

21  This  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite  who  voweth,  anti  of  his  oblation  unto  the  Lord  for  his  sepa 
ration,  beside  that  which  he  is  able  to  get  : according  to  his  vow  which  he  voweth,  so  lie  must 
do  after  the  law  of  his  separation. 

Vows  were  religious  engagements  or  promises  God.  The  consciousness  that  the  sacrifices 
voluntarily  undertaken  by  a person  toward  the  could  only  figuratively  reeoneile  and  unite  to 
Almighty.  Though  the  Israelites  were  not  God,  urged  some  among  the  Israelites  expressly 
counselled  or  encouraged  to  make  them,  yet  Je-  and  entirely  to  give  up  themselves  or  what  be- 
hovah  himself  declared  his  acceptance  of  them,  longed  to  them  to  the  Lord.  Geii. 
and  they  were  therefore  binding  not  only  in  a I)e,  23:  21-2?  , The  imperative  obligation 
moral  view,  but  aeeording  to  the  national  law,  and  the  voluntary  character  of  such  vows  is 
and  the  priest  was  authorized  to  enforce  and  very  elonrly  enunciated  in  these  emphatic 

estimate  their  fulfilment.  Wheeler. The  words  : When  thou  shalt  vow  a vow  to  Jehovah  thy 

motive  for  such  vows  is  to  be  sought  in  the  un-  God,  thou  shalt  not  be  slack  to  pay  d ; for  Jehovah 
satisfactory  feeling  attending  the  religions  ser-  thy  God  will  surely  require  it  of  thee;  according  as 

vice  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  hearts  of  those  thou  hast  vowed,  a free- will- offering.  B. Xil. 

who  wished  by  means  of  it  to  draw"  nearer  to  30  : 2.  He  that  vows  is  here  said  to  bind  his 
28 
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soul  icith  a bond.  It  is  ft  vow  to  God,  who  is  a 
Spirit,  ami  to  him  t li«*  soul  with  all  its  powers 
must  he  hound.  A promise  to  man  is  a bond 
upon  Ins  estate,  hut  a promise  to  (hid  is  a bond 
upon  the  soul.  Our  sacramental  vows,  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  no  more  than  wlmt  was 
before  our  duty,  are  bonds  upon  the  soul  ; by 
them  we  must  feel  ourselves  bound  out  from  all 
sin  and  bound  up  to  the  whole  will  of  God. 
Our  occasional  vows  concerning  that  which  be- 
fore was  in  our  oicn  pouvr,  w hen  they  are  made 
ore  bonds  upon  tin  son!  likewise.  The  command 
given  is  that  these  vows  be  conscientiously  per- 
formed. He  shall  not  break  his  irord.  11. 

The  remarkable  passage  Josh.  1*  : I'd,  ‘20  shows 
in  wlmt  light  the  children  of  Israel  regarded 
the  breach  of  their  plighted  faith  even  to  a por 
tion  of  the  devoted  nations  of  Canaan  ; “ Hut 
all  the  princes  said  unto  all  the  congregation, 
We  have  sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  : now  therefore  we  may  not  touch  them. 
This  will  w*e  do  to  them  ; we  will  even  let  them 
live,  lest  inrat h he  upon  us,  beaus*'  of  the  oath  which 
ice  s ware  unto  them.'*  Bush. 

The  Bairs  of  Women  {Xu.  30  : 3-10). 

Vows  made  without  the  know  ledge  or  consent 
of  the  father  or  husband  w ere  to  be  of  no  force. 
No  priest  had  any  warrant  from  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutes to  come  between  a young  woman  and 
her  father,  or  between  husband  and  wife.  Vows 
to  God  were  to  be  completely  spontaneous,  as 
between  the  soul  and  God.  They  were  not  to 
be  extorted  by  others,  nor  yet  to  involve  the  en 

tungloHieut  of  others.  C.  C. It  is  observable 

how  carefully  the  Divine  Law  consults  the  good 
order  of  families.  It  is  lit  that  every  man 
should  hear  rule  in  his  tarn  house,  and  rather  than 
that  this  great  rule  should  bo  broken  God  him- 
self W'ouhl  release  the  obligation  even  of  a sol 
emn  vow  ; so  much  does  religion  strengthen  the 
ties  of  all  relations  and  secure  the  w elfare  of  all 
societies,  and  in  it  the  families  of  the  earth  are 
blessed.  II. 

Ilrdeinjtfian  of  IbhVp  OjfWinjs. 

L*v.  27  : 1 27. 

Dpon  reflection,  the  person  might  regret  the 
stop  he  hail  taken,  or  particular  circumstances 
might  render  the  lit*  nil  performance  of  tins  vow 
incoiiv*  nieiit  or  unsuitable.  Provision  is  hero 
ninOe  for  the  mbniption  of  the  persons  or  things 
thus  consecrated,  and  a table  if  rates  is  here 
given  by  which  the  priests  were  to  bo  governed 
in  their  estnn*iti*m  of  the  value  of  the  thing 
vowed.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  the  pur 
pose  of  the  Law  to  enforce  the  practice,  but 


i merely  to  place  a natural  impulse  of  devotion 
under  wise  regulations.  If  an  Israelite  under 
such  an  impulse  should  bind  himself  or  his 
child  by  a vow,  to  be  a servant  of  the  sanctnaiy, 
he  might  commute  that  service  by  paying  a 
sped  tied  pecuniary  equivalent,  varying  with  sex 
and  age.  into  the  sacred  treasury  ; and  if  he 
were  too  poor  to  pay  the  prescribed  sum,  it  was 
in  the  discretion  of  the  priest  to  fix  upon  some 
other,  proportioned  to  his  means. 

Redemption  of  Persons  (verses  3-8). 

The  rules  of  mortality  are  the  principle  on 
which  these  rates  are  graduated.  The  value 
was  regulated  according  to  the  probability  of 
life  and  service.  None  were  vowed  under  a 
month  old  ; and  the  first-born,  being  consid- 
ered by  a prior  Law’  (Ex.  12)  the  Lord’s  prop- 
erty, could  not  be  vowed  at  all. 

Of  1 leasts  (verses  0-13). 

Clean  beasts  and  unblemished,  proper  for 
offering— viz.,  bullocks,  sheep,  or  goats,  could 
not  lie  redeemed  ; and  the  firstlings,  being  al- 
ready consecrated  to  God,  could  not  be  thus  de- 
voted. 0.  SDisiJI  Ue  liofly.  Net  apart,  for 
God’s  service  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
vow-  that  is  to  say,  it  shall  be  offered  at  the  altar 
if  given  or  vowed  for  sacrifice  ; or  shall  be  given 
to  the  priests  or  Levites  if  vowed  for  that  end  ; 

, or  shall  be  sold  and  the  value  of  it  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  if  given  with  that 
intention  ; or  left,  at  large  to  be  disposed  of  as 
should  lie  deemed  most  meet  for  the  service  of 
God.  If  the  vow  related  to  the  gift  of  an  ani- 
mal, it  must  be  offered  in  sacrifice  if  suitable  to 
be  so  offered  ; and  whoever  was  detected  in  at 
tempting  to  substitute  for  it  one  of  inferior 
worth  was*  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  both. 
If  it  were  an  unclean  animal  that  had  been  con- 
secrated, the  owner  might  still  retain  it  on  the 
payment  of  one  fifth  more  than  the  priest  de- 
, dared  to  be  its  value. 

Houses  and  Lands  {verses  14  25). 

On  the  same  condition  a house  or  a farm, 
consecrated  as  a religious  offering,  might  be  re- 
deemed. The  estimation  of  the  value  of  an 
estate  so  consecrated  was  to  have  reference  to 
t ho  length  of  the  interval  between  the  time  of 
the  conseciation  and  a Jubilee  Year,  at  which 
time  it  reverted  to  its  owner  ; and  this  provision 
held  equally  good,  if  the  estate  consecrated  was 
one  of  which  the  devotee  was  only  a tenant. 
Hush.-  The  law  is  then  extended  to  lands  which 
had  been  sold,  and  w hich  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee 
, returned  to  their  former  owners  ; because  the 
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first  allotment  of  the  laml  was  then  wholly  re- 
stored. For  these  fields  God  commands  a price 
to  he  paid  upon  a calculation  of  the  time,  so 
that  only  the  produce  and  not  the  fee  should  be 
taken  into  account.  Vile. 

Lev.  ‘27  : *2ti.  The  first-born  of  all  males  of 
both  men  and  animals  belonged  to  God.  The 
firstling  of  a cow,  sheep,  or  goat  was  unredeem 
able  and  sacrificed,  its  blood  sprinkled  and  fat 
burned  upon  the  altar,  and  the  remainder  given 
to  the  priests.  But  the  firstling  of  a man  or  an 
unclean  animal  was  to  he  redeemed  by  the  pay- 
ment of  five  shekels.  Wheeler. 

Of  Things  Irredeennihhf  Devoted. 

2^.  XonvitlidaiHliu;%  no  devoted 
filing,  Ileb.  cherem,  This  is  not  the  neder  nr 
common  vow,  such  as  we  have  previously  con- 
sidered, hut  one  of  a far  more  solemn  kind,  and 
inadequately  represented  by  the  term  “ devoted 
thing,”  It  signifies  properly  a vow  made  with 
imprecations  by  the  vower  on  himself  or  others 
if  that  should  not  be  done  in  which  he  engaged. 
Of  the  precise  difference  between  the  n viler  and 
the  cherem  we  are  not  informed  by  Moses,  but 
it  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  a thing  devoted 
to  God  by  cherem  was  irrevocably  devoted  beyond 

the  power  of  redemption.  Bn  sit. As  to  the 

word  cherem,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  its  application  to  man  is  made  exclusively 
in  reference  to  one  rightly  doomed  to  death  and 
in  that  sense  alone  given  up  to  Jehovah.  The 
feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  life  has  its  seat  in 
the  depth  of  the  human  heart.  In  an  enlight- 
ened mind  it  becomes  a clear  conviction  that  all 
life  belongs  to  God  and  is  claimed  by  him. 
Every  animal  sacrifice  is  an  expression  of  this 
truth.  When  human  life  is  in  question,  the  im- 
pression is  beyond  comparison  stronger  and 
more  distinct.  To  destroy  a life  is  in  fact  to 
give  it  back  to  God.  The  putting  to  death 
either  of  a criminal  or  an  enemy,  if  it  is  any- 
thing more  than  an  indulgence  of  vengeance,  is 
to  he  regarded  in  this  light.  The  man  who,  in 
a right  spirit,  either  carries  out  a sentence  of 
just  doom  on  an  offender,  or  with  a single  eye 
to  duty  slays  an  enemy  in  battle,  must  regard 
himself  as  God’s  servant  venderingpip  a life  to 
the  claim  of  the  Divine  justice  (Eom.  13  : 4).  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Israel  was  required  to  de- 
stroy the  Canaanitesat  Hormah,  and  that  Samuel 
hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord.  In  all 
such  instances  a moral  obligation  rests  upon 
him  whose  office  it  is  to  take  the  life.  He  has 
to  look  upon  the  object  of  his  stroke  as  under  a 
ban  to  the  Lord.  This  is  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  destruction  of  human  life  is  to  be 


| justified.  When  this  ground  is  clearly  ascer- 
tained, the  duty  of  him  who  is  called  to  act  re- 
fers to  the  forfeit  of  the  individual  life.  There 
can  therefore  be  neither  redemption  nor  com- 
mutation. 

‘21).  |»u(  to  dcalli.  The  vow  of  deplitha 
has  very  mistakenly  been  referred  to  this  com 
maud.  What  was  devoted  could  never  be  offered 
in  sacrifice  ; hut  in  all  places  where  mention  is 
elsewhere  made  of  the  bau  laid  on  anything 
(Xu.  21  : 23  ; Le.  2 : 34  ; Joshua  <1:17;  Alai. 
4 : <S),  this  appears  as  a dedication  to  destruc- 
tion, as  a fulfilling  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  as 
an  honoring1  of  God  on  those  in  whom  he  can- 
not show  himself  holy  and  glorious.  Jepbtha’s 
vow  cannot  be  of  this  kind,  as  he  vowed  his 
daughter  for  a ” burnt-offering,”  since  here  it 
: is  not  said  that  the  thing  devoted  should  he 
I offered  in  sacrifice,  but  that  it  should  be  put  to 
death.  In  like  manner  the  devoted  town  was  to 
be  made  “ an  heap  forever”  (De.  13  : 1(1).  Gerl. 


Special  Vow  of  the  Nazarite. 

Xu.  b : 1-21. 

This  chapter  contains  the  Law  of  the  Naza- 
rites,  recognizing  devotees,  or  persons  of  more 
than  ordinary  allegiance  and  consecration  to 
God.  In  its  ethical  and  spiritual  meaning,  this 
law  suggests  the  need  of  abstinence  from  fieshly 
lusts  and  dangerous  delights,  and  tile  mainte- 
nance of  full  moral  energy,  and  separation  from 
the  body  of  death.  The  sanction  given  to  the 
Nazarite  vow  encourages  no  vows  of  celibacy, 
which  were  unknown  to  priest,  Levite,  or  Naz- 
j ante,  nor  arbitrary  rules  sequestering  men  or 
women  from  the  proper  duties  of  family  and 
social  life,  hut  a lofty  aim  in  sanctification,  and 
a vow  or  pledge,  under  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  be  in  heart  and  conduct  wholly  sep- 
arated to  Christ.  D.  F. The  vow  of  the  Naz- 

arite  differed  from  the  ordinary  one  in  that  it 
affected  the  person,  was  one  of  abstinence  and 
| of  separation  unto  the  Lord.  It  was  a kind  of 
I voluntarily  assumed  priestly  sanctity.  The  long 
| hair  of  the  Nazarite,  it  might  be  said,  answered, 

I in  its  way,  to  the  regalia  of  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
His  abstemiousness  and  avoidance  of  ceremonial 
defilement  went  even  beyond  theirs.  1 Tis  whole 
i life,  as  a Nazarite,  must  begin  anew,  if,  by 
chance  or  by  design,  his  vow  had  been  violated. 

E.  C.  B. The  Nazarite  was  to  lie  a living 

type  and  image  of  holiness  ; lie  was  to  he  in  his 
person  and  habits  a symbol  of  sincere  consecra- 
tion and  devotedness  to  the  Lord.  It  was  no 
mere  ascetical  institution,  as  if  the  outward 
j bonds  and  restraints,  the  self-denials  in  meat 
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ainl  drink,  were  in  themselves  well  pleasing  to  | 
the  Lord.  Snell  a spirit  was  as  foreign  to  Juda- 
ism as  it  is  to  Christianity.  The  Nazarite  was 
an  noted,  symbolical  les.son  in  respect  to  cove- 
mint  obligations  ; and  the  outward  observances 
to  which  he  w as  bound  were  merely  intended  to 
exhibit  to  the  bodily  eye  the  separation  lrom 
everything  sinful  and  impure  required  of  the 
Lord's  servants.  i\  F. 

Of  Nazarites  there  were  two  classes  : First. 
Those  who  were  Nazarites  by  birth  (as  Samson  1 
and  John  the  baptist)  ; Second.  Those  who  ; 
were  Nazarites  by  engagement  and  for  a limited  | 
time.  All  Nazarites  were  required  : (1)  To 
drink  no  wine  or  strong  drink  of  any  kind  ; (2) 
To  eat  no  grapes  or  anything  belonging  to  the  ! 
vine  ; {.'!)  To  let  their  hair  grow  ; (4)  Not  to  de-  i 
tile  themselves  by  touching  the  dead  or  mourn- 
ing for  their  relations.  If  any  one  died  in  the 
presence  of  a Nnzarite  of  the  second  class,  the  ' 
latter  was  compelled  to  shave  his  head,  make 
the  usual  offerings,  and  recommence  his  Naza- 
riteship.  At  the  expiration  of  the  vow  the  Naz- 
arite  wras  to  offer  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ' 


one  male  lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a burnt-offer- 
ing, one  ewe  dumb  of  the  first  year  tor  a sin- 
offering,  and  one  ram  for  a peace-offering,  to 
gether  w ith  a basket  of  unleavened  bread  and 
meal  and  drink  offerings.  lie  was  also  to  shave 
his  head  and  place  the  hair  on  the  tire  under- 
neath the  peace-offering,  and  the  priest  was  to 
take  the  sodden  shoulder  of  the  ram,  one  un- 
leavened cake,  and  one  unleavened  wafer,  and, 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Nazarite,  lie 
was  to  w’ave  them  for  a w'ave-offering.  After 
this  the  Nazarite  might  drink  wine.  Wheeler. 

Such  persons  in  Israel  must  have  been  emi- 
nently useful  in  keeping  alive  upon  men’s  con 
sciences  the  holy  character  of  God’s  service,  and 
stimulating  them  to  engage  in  it.  The  Nazarites 
are  hence  mentioned  by  Amos  along  w ith  proph- 
ets as  among  the  chosen  instruments  of  God  ; 
“ And  I raised  up  of  your  sons  for  prophets,  and 
of  your  young  men  for  Nazarites.”  They  w’ere 
a kind  of  inferior  priesthood  in  the  land — by 
their  manner  of  life,  as  the  priests  by  the  duties 
of  their  office,  acting  the  part  of  symbolical 
lights  and  teachers  to  Israel.  P.  F. 


Section  147. 

OFFERINGS  OF  FIRST-BORN  OF  MAN  AND  BEAST  ; OF  FIRST-FRUITS,  ETC.  ; OF 

TITHES. 

Exodus  13  : 1,  2,  i 1 lb  ; 22  :29,  30  ; 23  : 10.  Lev.  19  : 23-25  ; 27  : 30  34.  Nu.  15  : 17-21.  De. 

34  : 22  29  : 15  : 19-23. 

Ei\  1 1{  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  firstborn,  wliat- 
2 soever  openeth  the  womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of  man  and  of  beast  : it  is  mine. 

11  And  it  shall  be  when  the  Loud  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  of  the  Canaanite,  as  he  sware 

12  unto  thee  and  to  thy  fathers,  and  shall  give  it  thee,  that  thou  slialt  set  apart  unto  the  Lord  all 
that  openeth  the  womb,  and  every  firstling  which  thou  hast  that  comcth  of  a beast  ; the  males 

13  shall  be  the  Lord’s.  And  every  firstling  of  an  ass  thou  shall  redeem  wdth  a lamb  ; and  if  thou 

wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  thou  slialt  break  its  neck  : and  all  the  firstborn  of  man  among  thy 

1 1 sons  slialt  thou  redeem.  And  it  shall  be  when  thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time  to  come,  saying, 

What  is  this  V that  thou  shalt  say  unto  him,  By  strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  ns  out 

15  from  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage  : and  it  Game  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  would  hardly  let 

ns  go.  that  the  Loud  slew  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  the  firstborn  of  man, 
and  the  firstborn  of  beast  : therefore  T sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  womb,  being 

Hi  males  ; but  all  the  firstborn  of  my  sons  1 redeem.  And  it  shall  be  for  a sign  upon  thine  hand, 
and  for  frontlets  between  thine  eyes  : for  by  strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out 
of  Egypt. 

]>r  19  All  the  firstling  males  that  are  born  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock  thou  shalt  sanc- 

tify unto  tin*  Lord  thy  God  thou  shalt  do  no  work  with  the  firstling  of  thine  ox,  nor  shear 

2()  the  tirstling  of  thy  flock.  Thou  shalt  eat.  it  before  the  Lord  thy  God  year  by  year  in  the  place 

21  which  the  Lord  shall  choose,  thou  and  thy  household.  And  if  it  have  any  blemish,  as  if  it  be 
lame  or  blind,  any  ill  blemish  whatsoever,  thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  it  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

22  Thou  slialt  cat  it  within  thy  gates  : the  unclean  and  the  elean  shall  eat  it  alike,  as  the  gazelle, 

23  and  as  the  hart.  Only  thou  shalt  not  cat  the  blood  thereof  ; thou  shalt  pour  it  out  upon  the 
ground  as  water. 

Ex.  22  29  Thou  shall  not  delay  to  offer  of  the  abundance  of  thy  fruits,  and  of  thy  liquors. 
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23  19  The  first  of  the  firstfruits  of  thy  ground  thou  filial t firing  into  the  house  of  the  Loud 
thy  God. 

Xu.  15  17  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 

18  say  unto  them,  When  ye  come  into  the  land  whither  I bring  you,  then  it  shall  fie,  that, 

19  when  vo  eat  of  the  bread  of  the  land,  ye  shall  offer  up  an  heave  offering  unto  the  Loud. 

20  Of  the  first  of  your  dough  ye  shall  offer  up  a cake  for  an  heave  offering  : as  ye  do  the  heave 

21  offering  of  the  threshing-floor,  so  shall  ye  heave  it.  Ot  the  first  of  your  dough  ye  shall  gi\e 
unto  the  Lord  an  heave  offering  throughout  your  generations. 

Lev.  27  30  And  all  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of 

ill  the  tree,  is  the  Loan’s  : it  is  holy  unto  the  Loan.  And  if  a man  will  redeem  aught  of  his 

82  tithe,  he  shall  add  unto  it  the  fifth  part  thereof.  And  all  the  tithe  of  the  herd  or  the  flock, 

33  whatsoever  passeth  under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  fie  holy  unto  the  Lord,  lie  shall  not 
search  whether  it  he  good' or  bad,  neither  shall  he  change  it  : and  if  he  change  it  at  all,  then 

34  both  it  and  that  for  which  it  is  changed  shall  be  holy  ; it  shall  not  be  redeemed.  These  arc 
the  commandments,  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  for  the  children  of  Israel  in  mount 
Sinai. 

Be,  11  22  Thou  slialt  surely  tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed,  that  which  cometli  forth  of 

23  the  field  year  by  year.  And  thou  slialt  eat  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  ho 
shall  choose  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there,  the  tithe  of  thy  corn,  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine 
oil,  and  the  firstlings  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock  ; that  thou  mayest  learn  to  fear  the  Lord 

24  thy  God  always.  And  if  the  way  be  too  long  for  thee,  so  that  thou  art  not  able  to  carry  it,  be 
cause  the  place  is  too  fur  from  thee,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  set  his  name 

25  there,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  : then  slialt  thou  turn  it  into  money,  and  bind 
up  the  money  in  thine  baud,  and  slialt  go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 

26  choose  : and  thou  slialt  bestow  the  money  fur  whatsoever  thv  soul  desiretli,  for  oxen,  or  for 
sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink,  or  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  asketh  of  thee  , and  thou 
slialt  eat  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God  : and  thou  slialt  rejoice,  thou  and  thine  household  : 

27  and  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  thou  slialt  not  forsake  him  ; for  he  hath  no  portion 

28  nor  inheritance  with  thee.  At  the  end  of  every  three  years  thou  slialt  bring  forth  all  the  tithe 

29  of  thine  increase  in  the  same  year,  and  slialt  lav  it  up  within  thy  gates  : and  the  Levite, 
because  he  hath  no  portion  nor  inheritance  with  thee,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatheiless, 
and  the  widow,  which  are  within  thy  gates,  shall  come,  and  shall  < at  and  be  satisfied  ; that 
the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  tliine  hand  'which  thou  doest. 


The  burnt-offerings  and  peace  offerings,  in 
which  the  unity  of  the  soul  with  God  is  ex 
pressed,  find  their  parallels  in  the  gifts,  the 
firstlings,  the  first  born,  tbe  tithes,  the  shew- 
bread,  the  eternal  fire  on  the  altar  ot  burnt  offer 
ing,  the  daily  and  festal  burning  of  incense,  the 
washings  before  every  sacred  act  of  prayer  or 
sacrifice,  and  in  the  vows  of  the  Nazari te  and 
the  Reehabite  ; in  all  these  things  the  desire  is 
expressed  to  authenticate  by  outward  acts  < 
the  readiness  to  surrender  one's  self  unreserv- 
edly to  God.  Tholuck. 

Offering  of  First -Dorn  of  Man  and  Beast. 
Ex.  13:1,  2,  11-16;  22:29,  30;  34:19,  20. 

Lev.  27  : 26.  Be.  15  : 19,  20. 

2.  Sanctify  unto  me  all  tlie  first- 
born. To  sanctify,  karfash,  signifies  to  con - 
secrate,  sept t rale,  and  set  opart  a thiog  or  person 
from  all  secnlar  purposes,  to  some  religious  use. 

A.  C. As  a permanent  memorial  of  God’s 

having  graciously  spared  them  in  Egypt,  every 
first-born  male,  both  among  men  and  cattle, 
was  henceforward  by  tbe  Divine  command  to 


Moses  to  he  declared  holy— ke.,  was  to  be  xep 
arated  from  others,  and  devoted  to  God  and  to 
his  service.  They  were  thus  to  be  put  into  his 
possession,  because  by  sparing  them  in  Egypt 
he  had  shown  that  they  belonged  to  him. 
C G.  B. 

We  see  throughout  the  patriarchal  period  a 
prominence  given  to  the  right  of  the  first-born, 
who  received  a double  inheritance  and  author- 
ity over  the  family.  The  reason  for  this  was 
chiefly  founded  on  the  great  importance  at- 
tached in  ancient  times  to  the  keeping  together 
of  families,  the  transmission  of  their  traditions, 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  morality,  of 
steadfastness  and  community.  This  family  re- 
lationship bad  clearly  continued  in  Egypt,  and 
preserved  Israel  from  disruption.  It  was  in  after 
I times  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  the  Israel- 
1 itish  political  constitution.  Among  the  people 
I of  God  the  first  born  was  the  head,  the  centre 
i of  unity  in  the  family,  and  so  God’s  represent!! 
j tive.  After  the  judgment  on  the  Egyptian  first- 
born, Israel  was  now  in  a double  way  God’s 
1 peculiar  possession.  He  bad  spared  them  of 
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hi.;  mercy,  as  ho  had  punished  the  Egyptians. 
As  a thank  offering  were  all  the  Jirst  horn  to  be 
given  up  to  him.  This  sacrifice  consisted  in 
the  perfect  surrender  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  ; 
iii  which  respect  the  trihe  of  Levi  in  later  times 
stood  in  the  place  of  the  tirst  horn  (Nil.  H : LI), 
and  the  first  horn  were  hence  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  tax  themselves  for  its  support  ; at  the 
same  time  the  tirst  horn  was  vet  further  release  d 
by  uu  express  offering,  in  all  this  we  perceive 
a typo  of  him  who  is  '*  the  tirst  born  of  every 
creature*'  ((’id.  1 : lot  . who  gave  himself  to  God 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  will  once  for  all,  for 
the  sanctification  of  all,  and  not  merely  as  a 
typical  service.  Ills  death  became  at  the  same 
time  the  effectual  sin-offering  for  men  (ef.  Heb. 
in  : if— 10i.  This  is  the  deep  significance  of  the 
Law  before  us,  by  means  of  which  Moses  was 
led  to  a clearer  understanding  of  what  took  place 
before  his  eyes.  Utrl. 

The  earliest  birth  is  here  regarded  as  the  rep 
rcsentativc  of  all  the  births  ; so  that  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  whole  family  was  involved  in  that 
of  tin*  fnv»t -horn.  The  difference  between  tile 
first -horn  of  Israel  and  the  first-born  of  Egypt 
was  this  : the  Egyptians  refused  to  render  to 
Jehovah  that  which  was  due  and  continued 
most  obstinately  to  resist  his  will  ; Israel  did 
not  draw  hack  from  the  dedication  required,  and 
covered  their  previous  omissions  by  the  atoning 
Mood  of  the  sacrificial  lamb.  Now'  the  Law  of 
tile  kingdom  of  (b»d  is,  that  everything  which 
will  imt  raburfnrih]  consecrate  itself  to  the  Lord, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  life  and  blessedness 
t hr  ough  this  sell  -dedication,  is  r omjmlsnrib/  dedi 
rated  in  such  a manner  as  to  receive  judgment 
and  condemnation.  The  slaughter  of  the  tirst 
burn  of  the  Egyptians  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  of  the  nat me  of  a ban.  ail  involuntary,  com- 
pulsory, dedication.  But  Israel’s  self-dtdien 
tion  to  Jehovah  had  hitherto  been  insntfieient, 
and  In  ner  the  necessity  for  the  expiatory  sacri- 
fice to  cover  the  defects.  The  necessary  com- 
plement of  reconciliation  is  sa'ictitication.  ]jy 
\irtue  of  the  atoning  paschal  blood  the  first- 
born of  Israel  had  been  spared  ; but  if  they 
Were  to  continue  to  be  thus  spared,  the  sanctifi- 
cation of  the  first  burn  must  follow.  And  as 
this  first  born  of  Egypt  represented  the  entire 
nation  and  in  their  late  the  wind**  people  were 
subjected  to  n compulsory  dedication  ; so  was 
the  voluntary  dedication  of  (he  whole  nation  of 
Israel  set  forth  in  the  sanctification  of  the 
Mraelitisli  first-boni.  K. 

( Uiservi*  that  this  order  for  the  consecration 
of  the  first  born,  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  system  ol  pnnisioa  for  the  minis- 


try and  ordinances  of  religion  subsequently, 
f grows  immediately  out  of  and  connects  with  the 
Passover  covenant  and  its  blessings.  “ The 
first-born  is  mine,'’  saith  Jehovah.  Of  course, 

1 all  things  are  liis,  of  right,  by  creation.  Hut 
this  call  for  the  consecration  of  the  first-born  is 
founded  upon  ail  act  of  redemption  the  preser- 
vation of  the  first-born  of  Israel  in  the  blood- 
sprinkled  houses  when  the  first- horn  of  Egypt 
were  slain.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  a perpetual 
reminder  of  this  work  of  redemption,  and  in 
token  of  their  gratitude  for  it  this  portion 
was  to  be  devoted* to  God  as  his  peculiar  por- 
tion. and  if  reappropriated  by  themselves  it 
must  bo  redeemed  by  an  equivalent.  YYlnn, 
subsequently,  the  new  system  of  religious  wor- 
ship was  formally  inaugurated,  a whole  tribe 

the  tribe  of  Levi  was  taken  as  a substitute 
for  the  first-born  of  every  family,  so  that  thus 
a ministry  was  provided.  Ihit  t lie  consecration 
of  the  firstlings  of  animals  wras  still  required, 
together  w ith  the  tithe  of  one  tenth  of  the  prod 
uceof  the  land  for  the  maintenance  of  religion. 
The  whole  system  subsequently  adopted  had, 
however,  its  original  root  ill  this  ordinance  of 
consecration  of  the  first-born.  Thus  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  provision  made  for  the  sup- 
poit  of  religions  ordinances  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  though,  as  to  its  subsequent  form  it 
was  represented  by  the  consecration  of  a whole 
tribe  to  religion,  and  of  a tenth  of  the  income 
of  the  land  for  its  maintenance,  was,  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  the  ground  of  it,  the  same  as  under 
the  New  Testament.  The  consecration  of  one’s 
self  to  the  redeeming  Christ  involves  the  conse- 
cration of  all  that  is  his  so  far  as  it  is  needed  to 
promote  the  honor  and  advancement  of  Christ’s 
cause.  And  thus  in  tho  ancient  Church  was 
developed  the  principle  hud  down  by  Christ 
that  the  test  to  determine  the  measure  of  one’s 
love  to  God,  and  how  high  lie  stands  in  our 
affections,  is  how  much  we  are  willing  to  pait 
1 with  of  what  we  love  best  in  this  world.  The 
Church  of  Pentecost,  whose  members  no  longer 
“ called  anything  their  own”  as  against  the 
needs  of  the  cause  of  God,  was  indeed  a fit  suc- 
cessor to  the  newly-redeemed  Church  of  the 
Passover  in  Egypt.  And  fitting  and  beautiful, 
as  the  title  of  a church  w hich  had  such  an  origin 
to  its  ministry  and  ordinances,  is  that  title  “ the 
Clnm-h  nf  the  first. born."  and  Christ  himself  the 
” first dn>rn  of  many  brethren.”  S.  It. 

Offehinu  of  First  Fruits. 

Ex.  22  : 2d,  JO  ; 2d  : 10.  Am.  15  : 17-21. 

Kx.  Tlie  first  of  Hie  first- 

fruits  (lion  sliult  hriii;;.  It  was  a precept 
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of  the  ceremonial  law  that  the  firstlings  of  the  | 
flock  ami  the  iirst  and  best  fruits  of  the  earth 
should  he  offered  to  God  : not  as  if  the  first  was 
more  valuable  in  his  account  than  the  last,  or 
the  most  early  fruits  in  the  spring  more  pleas- 
ing to  him  than  tlm  later  ill  the  autumn  ; but  it 
was  instructive  that  our  love,  the  “ first  born  of 
t lie  soul  and  the  beginning  of  its  strength,” 

should  be  consecrated  to  God.  Hates. The 

Israelites  are  commanded  to  offer  their  first 
fruits  for  the  same  reason  that  they  were  to  pay 
the  tribute  for  every  soul  ; that  they  might  con- 
fess that  they  themselves  and  all  that  they  had 
belonged  to  God.  Cain. 

In  the  Law,  God  called  for  the  first  of  all 
things  ; lie  required  not  only  the  first-fruits, 
but  the  very  first  of  the  first  ; and  in  Lev.  2 : 14, 
he  is  so  set  upon  having  the  first  of  the  first 
that  he  will  not  stay  till  the  ears  of  corn  are 
ripe,  but  will  have  the  green  ears  dried  in  the 
fire.  And  what  would  God  teach  us  by  all  this 
but  to  serve  him  with  the  first-fruits  of  our  age, 
the  morning  of  our  youth  ? Brooks. 

Special  Lam.  Xnchj  planted  Trees. 

Lev.  19  : 2T  25.  The  people  of  Israel  was 
to  have  in  nature  everywhere  a mirror  of  God’s 
moral  governance,  and  a guide  to  him.  As  every 
child  from  his  birth  was  unclean,  until  by  the 
covenant  of  circumcision  he  was  given  to  God 
and  sanctified,  so  are  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to 
be  regarded  as  unclean  until  they  have  been  sanc- 
tified, Moreover,  as  nothing  small,  unripe,  im- 
perfect, might  be  sacrificed  to  the  Lord,  the  full 
perfection  of  the  fruit  in  the  fourth  year  was  to 
be  waited  for  before  the  consecration  followed. 
Gerl. 

Tithes. 

Lev.  27  : 30-34  De.  14  : 22-20. 

Lev.  27  : 30.  The  tillie  of  the  land. 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  tithes  in  the  Law  of 
Moses.  As  the  priests  and  Leviteshad  no  share 
in  the  division  of  the  land,  except  a number  of 
cities  with  their  suburbs,  they  were  supported 
by  the  tithe  or  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  all 
the  lands  : this  tenth  was  paid  to  the  Levites, 
who  again  paid  a tenth  of  all  which  they  re- 
ceived to  the  priests.  It  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  direct  reason  why  a tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce, and  not  more  or  less,  was  assigned  to  the 
ministers  of  religion.  The  tenth  part  was  an- 
ciently paid  to  kings,  as  well  as  to  God.  It  ap- 
pears from  ] Sam.  8:15  that  this  was  a part  of 
the  royal  right  among  the  people  of  the  East. 
Aristotle  mentions  it  as  an  ancient  law  in  Baby- 
lon : the  same  law  obtained  also  in  Athens,  which 
was  a republic,  and  among  the  Romans.  Lewis. 


Lev.  27  : 32.  Passetli  under  ilie 
rod.  The  tithing  rod,  used  in  numbering  the 
tenth  out  of  the  herd  ; nr  the  shepherd's  crook, 
under  which  the  tlock  passed  as  he  numbered 

them  daily.  Patrick. It  seems  to  be  in  refer 

enee  to  this  custom  that  the  Prophet  Ezekiel, 
speaking  to  Israel,  says,  I will  cause  yoaU»]uiss 
tunin’  the  rod , and  mill  briny  you  into  the  bond  of  the 
covenant:  you  shall  be  once  more  claimed  as  the 
Lord's  property , and  be  in  all  things  devoted  to 
lus  service,  being  marked  or  ascertained  by  es- 
pecial providences  and  manifestations  of  his 

kindness,  to  be  his  peculiar  people.  A.  C. 

» 

The  Second  Tithe  (De.  34  : 22-29). 

The  tithe  of  Lev.  27  : 30-3*2  (above)  was  taken 
generally  from  the  land,  the  herd,  and  the  flock, 
and  was  paid  to  the  priests  and  Levites  as  their 
regular  means  of  support.  But  here  is  a second 
tithe  in  addition  to  the  first,  taken  specifically 
from  the  corn,  the  wine,  and  the  oil.  This  was 
not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priests  ami  Le- 
vites,  but  was  taken  to  the  sanctuary  and  ex- 
pended in  providing  sacrificial  meals  for  the 
promotion  of  brotherly  and  religious  feeling. 
This  for  two  years  out  of  three.  B. 

*2^,  *29.  Every  third  year  the  whole  second 
tithe  of  the  year’s  produce  was  to  bo  set  apart, 
not  to  be  brought  to  the  sanctuary  to  be  eaten 
before  the  Lord,  but  as  a portion  in  their  towns 
for  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the 
fatherless.  This  was  not  an  additional  tithe, 
but  the  former  differently  applied  ; the  tithe  of 
the  first  and  second  years  was  to  be  eaten  before 
the  Lord  at  the  sanctuary  ; the  tithe  of  the  third 
year  was  for  the  poor  and  needy.  \Y.  L.  A 

Each  man  was  to  act  as  his  own  assessor,  and 
to  separate  at  harvest-time  God's  share  of  corn 
and  wine  and  oil  Every  plan  was  devised  to 
suit  his  convenience,  lie  might  bring  his  tittle 
to  the  temple  either  in  kind  or  in  coin.  Je- 
hovah was  no  hard  Taskmaster,  but  a consider- 
able and  generous  King.  Giving  to  him  was 
only  another  form  of  receiving  The  absence  of 
intermediary  officers  was  a spiritual  advantage. 
Tt  brought  each  man  into  direct  contact  with 
God,  and  taught  him  to  act  with  integrity  tow- 
ard the  “ Searcher  of  hearts.”  D.  I). 

Piety  and  charVy  are  to  be  liberally  provided  for 
in  (he  apportionment  rf  income.  The  tithes  were 
to  be  faithfully  and  punctually  set  apart  as  a 
first  charge  upon  the  Jew's  income.  The  sec- 
ond or  vegetable  tithe  was  appointed  to  be  con- 
sumed in  feasts  at  the  sanctuary,  or,  in  the  third 
year,  at  home.  A lesson  is  taught  here  as  to 
the  duty  of  liberal,  systematic,  and  conseien- 
j tious  giving  for  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
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l>osos.  If  this  was  done  under  law,  how  much 
more  ought  to  he  done  under  the-  impulse  of 
love  to  Christ  ! Orr. 

The  tithes  in  Israel  being  llms  sanctified  by 
the  commandment  of  God  to  his  honor,  the 
maintenance  of  his  ministtrs  and  the  relief  of 
the  poo r,  it  taught  them  and  teaches  us  to  honor 
the  Lord  with  oar  substance  (Prov.  3 : acknowl- 
edging him  to  be  the  author  of  all  our  increase 
and  store  (IIos.  2 : b).  To  honor  his  nnnis'ers, 
and  to  communicate.  unto  them  in  oil  (joint  thinjs , 
that  they  who  sow  unto  us  spiritual  thinys  should 
reap  our  carnal  thinjs . And  to  jive,  ulms  i>f  such 
thinjs  as  ice  hare,  thut  all  thinjs  may  he  clear  unto 
us.  Yea  even  to  sell  that  we  have,  and  jire  aims  ; 
to  proridr  o ur selves  h tjs  (hat  wax  not  old , a l reus 
r.rp  in  the  htarens  that  faileth  not . .Mnsworth. 

The  greatest  prosperity  that  a man  can  have 
from  God  is  the  gift  of  a Inart  that  lores  to  jive. 
Cnder  the  Old  Dispensation  it  was  a law  to  give 
the  tenth  part  of  one's  income  to  the  Lord 
Duder  the  New  Dispensation  all  giving  is  a vul 
notary  thing.  A man  who  had  complied  strictly 
with  the  terms  of  the  Law  in  giving  Ins  tithes 
might  be  just  as  covetous  as  ever  in  regard  to 
all  the  rest  ; but  a man  under  grace  has  the 
covetousness  itself  broken  up,  and  feds  that  all 
is  the  Lord's,  and  only  lent  to  himself  for  a little 
season  to  use  for  the  Lord,  to  do  good  with  as 
he  has  opportunity  It  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
things  in  the  change  from  the  Old  Dispensation 
to  the  New,  that  whereas  the  tithe  l.nv  of  be 
ncvolence  was  abolished,  no  new  law  was  put  in 
its  place  It  was  because  God  was  then  setting 
up  tlie  voluntary  system,  and  would  carry  every- 
thing by  grace,  and  heartfelt,  cheeiful,  happy 
love.  ( 'la  ever. 

God  is  a good  Master.  ITe  will  be  pleased  to 
see  you  increase  your  comforts,  provided  only 
you  increase  your  yicinj  to  his  poor  and  his  cause 
in  the  pnjnirtUui  in  which  you  increase  your  expen- 
diture on  yourself.  Next  to  our  own  G oily  sup- 
port and  that  of  those  dependent  upon  us,  lie 
would  have  us  to  lay  up  against  the  time  to 
come,  and  make  provision  for  those  of  our 


households  who  are  under  age  or  in  infirmity,  if 
we  should  be  taken  suddenly  from  the  earth. 
If  he  open  up  the  way,  we  may  add  to  the  cap 
ital  of  our  business,  only  however  to  increase 
the  means  of  serving  him.  We  are  to  give  to 
his  cause  and  to  his  poor  liberally  and  syste- 
matically. No  one  of  us  is  kept  from  the  enjoy 
meut  of  this  high  privilege—  for  it  is  a priv- 
ilege ; and  as  we  increase  in  resources  we  should 
increase  our  gifts.  As  far  as  possible  we  should 
have  a fixed  proportion  of  our  income  laid  aside 
for  these  purposes.  The  poorer  we  are,  that 
proportion  may  be  the  smaller,  for  the  twenti- 
eth part  of  his  income  may  be  a greater  sacri- 
fice tor  one  Ilian  the  tenth  will  be  for  another. 
We  should  never  allow  it  to  become  stereotyped, 
but  we  should  adjust  the  matter  anew  with 
every  change  in  our  circumstances.  If  we  act 
on  this  plan,  benevolence  would  become  a habit 
in  us,  instead  of  a wayward  impulse,  and  our 
lives  would  help  to  irrigate  the  Church,  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  nation  with  blessing. 
W.  M.  T. 


In  the  after  Jewish  history,  tithe  neglect  was 
always  associated  with  spiritual  decay  and 
death,  and  tithe  resumption  was  equally  asso 
ciated  with  spiritual  restoration  and  life.  When 
llezekiah  instituted  his  great  reformation  lie 
made  it  a point  to  have  tithe  paying  restored. 
And  the  people  were  busy  four  whole  months 
in  the  work.  The  result  was  that  God  blessed 
them.  The  priests  who  served  in  God's  house 
said  to  llezekiah,  44  Since  tlie  people  began  to 
bring  the  offerings  we  have  had  enough  to  eat 
and  have  left  plenty,  for  the  Lord  hath  blessed 
his  people,  and  that  which  is  left  is  this  great 
store.”  It  should  he  the  same  to-day.  All  the 
great  societies  are  complaining  for  want  of 
means  to  carry  on  their  work.  If  God’s  people 
would  do  their  duty  anil  couie  back  to  weekly 
giving,  as  lY.nl  has  44  given  order,”  and  give  as 
God  has  prospered  them,  the  blessed  shout 
would  come  up  from  the  missionary  societies, 
“ Wc  are  well  supplied.”  Ashmore. 


Section  148. 

ORDINANCES  RESPECTING  FOOD;  CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN  ANIMALS. 

Exnncs  22  : 31.  Lev.  7 : 22  27  ; 11  ; 1 17;  If)  . 2(1  ; ‘JO  : 21-20.  De.  14  : 3-21. 

Lee.  II  1 \ni>  the  Loan  spake  unto  Moses  and  to  Aaron,  saying  unto  them,  Speak  unto 
2 the  chihlirn  of  Israel,  saying,  1 hose  are  the  living  things  which  ye  shall  eat  among  all  the 
.1  beasts  llmt  art*  on  the  earth.  \\  iiatsnever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is  clovenfooted,  ami  cheweth 
■1  the  cud,  among  the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  cat.  Nevertheless  these  shall  ye  not  eat  of  them  that, 
chow  the  cud,  or  of  them  that  part  the  hoof  : the  camel,  because  be  cheweth  the  cud  but  part- 
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5 eth  not  the  hoof,  he  is  unclean  unto  you.  And  the  coney,  because  he  cheweth  the  end  hut 
(1  jmrteth  not  the  hoof,  he  is  unclean  unto  yon.  And  the  hare,  because  she  cheweth  the  cud 
7 blit  parteth  not  the  hoof,  she  is  unclean  unto  you.  And  t lie  swine,  because  he  imrteth  tin* 
S hoof,  and  is  clovenfooted,  but  cheweth  not  the  cud,  he  is  unclean  unto  yon.  Of  tin  ir  flesh 
shall  not  eat,  and  their  carcases  ye  shall  not  touch  ; they  are  unclean  unto  you. 

9 These  shall  ye  eat  of  all  that  are  in  the  waters  : whatsoever  hath  tins  and  scales  in  the 

12  waters,  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  them  shall  ye  eat.  Whatsoever  hath  no  tins  nor  scales 
in  the  waters,  that  is  an  abomination  unto  you. 

13  And  these  ye  shall  have  in  abomination  unions  the  fowls  ; they  shall  not  be  eaten,  they  arc 

14  an  abomination  : the  eagle  and  the  gier  eagle,  and  the  ospray  ; and  the  lute,  and  the  lalcon 

15  after  its  kind  ; every  raven  after  its  kind,  and  the  ostrich,  and  the  night  hawk,  and  the  sea- 

lb,  17  mew,  and  the  hawk  after  its  kind  ; and  the  little  owl,  and  the  cormorant,  and  the  great  owl  ; 
IS  ami  the  horned  owl,  and  the  pelican,  and  the  vulture  ; and  the  stork,  the  heron  after  its 
19  kind,  and  the  hoopoe,  and  the  bat.  % 

2U  All  winged  creeping  things  that  go  upon  all  four  are  an  abomination  unto  you.  Yet  these 

21  may  ye  eat  of  all  winged  creeping  things  that  go  upon  all  four,  which  have  legs  above  their 

22  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth  ; even  these  of  them  ye  may  eat  ; the  locust  after  its  kind, 

and  the  bald  loenst  after  its  kind,  and  the  cricket  after  its  kind,  and  the  grasshopper  after  its 

kind. 

39  And  if  any  beast,  of  which  ye  may  eat,  die  ; he  that  toucheth  the  carcase  thereof  shall  be 

40  unclean  until  the  even.  And  he  that  euteth  of  the  carcase  of  it  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be 

unclean  until  the  even  : he  also  that  bcareth  the  carcase  of  it  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be 

unclean  until  the  even. 

De.  1 I 21  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  any  thing  that  dietli  of  itself  : thou  mayesfc  give  it  unto  the 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  that  he  may  eat  it  ; or  thou  mayest  sell  it  unto  a foreigner: 
for  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

E i*.  22  31  And  ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto  me  : therefore  ye  shall  not  eat  any  flesh  that  is 
torn  of  beasts  in  the  field  ; ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs. 

Lev,  7 22  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  say- 

23  ing,  Ye  shall  eat  no  fat,  of  ox,  or  sheep,  or  goat.  And  the  fat  of  that  which  dietli  of  itself, 

24  and  the  fat  of  that  which  is  torn  of  beasts,  may  be  used  for  any  other  serviee  : but  ye  shall  in 

25  no  wise  eat  of  it.  For  whosoever  enteth  the  fat  of  the  beast,  of  which  men  offer  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  even  the  soul  that  eatetli  it  shall  be  cut  off  from  bis  peoplo. 

26  And  ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  blood,  whether  it  be  of  fowl  or  of  beast,  in  any  of  your  dwell- 

27  ings.  Whosoever  it  be  that  euteth  any  blood,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  peoplo. 

Lev.  tJO  24  I am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  have  separated  you  from  the  peoples.  Ye  shall 

25  therefore  separate  between  the  clean  beast  and  the  unclean,  and  between  the  unclean  foul 
and  the  clean  : and  ye  shall  not  make  your  souls  abominable  by  beast,  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any 

26  thing  wherewith  the  ground  teemeth,  wliieli  I have  separated  from  you  as  unclean.  And  ye 
shall  be  holy  unto  me  : for  I the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have  separated  you  from  the  peoples,  that 
ye  should  be  mine. 

Lev.  1 1 43  Ye  shall  not  make  yourselves  abominable  with  any  creeping  thing  that  ereepeth, 

44  neither  shall  ye  make  yourselves  unclean  with  them,  that  ye  should  be  defiled  thereby.  For  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God  : sanctify  yourselves  therefore,  and  he  ye  holy  ; for  I ‘am  holy  : neither 
shall  ye  defile  yourselves  with  any  manner  of  creeping  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth. 

45  For  I am  the  Lord  that  brought  you  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God  : ye  shall 
therefore  be  boly,  for  I am  holy. 

46  This  is  the  law  of  the  beast,  and  of  the  fowl,  and  of  every  living  creature  that  moveth  in 

47  the  waters,  and  of  every  creature  that  ereepeth  upon  the  earth  : to  make  a difference  between 
the  unclean  and  the  clean,  and  between  the  living  thing  that  may  be  eaten  and  the  living 
thing  that  may  not  he  eaten. 

[Omissions  of  text  far  economy  of  space.  Substance  indicated  in  the  comment.] 

This  and  the  three  following  sections,  148- j this  pollution  was  the  eating  of  unclean  food. 
150,  treat  of  ceremonial  uncleanness,  which  The  other  kinds  were  natural  and  bodily  condi- 
may  be  removed  l»y  ceremonial  observances,  tions.  These  concern  the  disease  of  leprosy, 

B. There  now  follows  a long  list  of  regula-  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  ehild-beanng,  and 

tions  with  respect  to  pollution.  One  kind  of  death.  The  object  of  the  Law  in  all  these  cases 
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is  continually  to  remind  the  people  of  God  of  I 
sin.  and  of  their  own  rail  to  holiness.  Although 
generation,  buth,  nourishment,  sickness,  and 
death  are  all  (loti's  ordinances,  and  therefore 
good,  still  there  clings  to  them  partly  sinful 
lust,  partly  they  stand  in  distinct  relation  to  it 
as  its  punishment  (thou  shalt  bring  forth  with 
sorrow  (den.  J : Kb  ; with  sorrow  shalt  thou  cat 
until  thou  return  again  to  the  earth,  verses  IN, 
lit).  For  this  reason,  during  the  time  of  nonage 
laws  must  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  which 
taught  men  to  see  in  bodily  urn-leanness  em- 
blems of  spiritual  defilement,  in  bodily  purifi 
cation  the  image  of  cleanness  of  heart,  fieri. 

Observe  how  under  the  ancient  economy  the 
idea  of  the  holiness  of  dod  was  revealed.  The 
heathen  nations  have  no  word  which  properly 
represents  this  attribute,  and  to  the  Jews  it 
needed  to  be  suggested  by  a special  institution. 
In  preparation  for  this  arrangement,  all  animals  | 
were  divided  from  the  first  into  clean  and  un  , 
chan.  From  the  clean  one  was  afterward 
chosen  without  spot  or  blemish  ; a peculiar 
tribe  selected  from  the  other  tribes  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  it,  the  offering  being  first 
washed  with  pure  water,  and  the  piicst  himself 
undergoing  a similar  ablution.  Neither  priest 
nor  vietim,  however,  much  less  the  offerer,  was 
deemed  sufficiently  holy  to  come  into  the  di- 
vine presence  ; but  the  offering  was  made  with- 
out the  holy  place.  The  idea  of  the  in  tin  i te 
purity  of  dod  was  thus  suggested  to  the  minds  i 
of  observers  ; and  holiness  in  things  created 
came  to  mean,  under  the  Law,  purification  for 
sacred  uses.  . K n/us. 

In  accordance  with  the  character  of  a dispen-  I 
sation  which  put  moral  and  spiritual  ideas  into  | 
visible  and  material  forms,  the  distinction  be-  I 
tween  the  clean  and  the  unclean  was  maiked  in 
the  creatures  used  for  food  as  well  as  for  sacri- 
fice. All  the  living  creatures  around  were  made 
to  suggest  moral  conceptions  to  an  Israelite,  I 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  very  question, 

“ Wlmt  to  eat,  and  what  to  drink, " should  act 

ns  a bridle  upon  his  will.  I).  F. There  can 

be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a sanitary  element 
in  this  distinction  ; but  it  is  evident  that  this 
Mas  not  the  main  idea  ; for  it  is  not  “ whole- 
some and  unwholesome, " but  <k  vlean  <nnl  un- 
e’nm."  It  was  not  simplv  and  solely  a natural 
distinction,  but  also  and  mainly  ceremonial. 

J.  U (1. 

The  distinction  of  the  animal  tribes  into  i Ian  I 
and  unctoau , is  founded  nut  so  much  upon  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  tin  ir  hahifs  as  more  or 
less  clwinlij,  hut  upon  the  circumstance  that  one  ' 
class  of  them  was  to  be  outeu  for  food,  and  the  j 


other  not.  If,  then,  to  declare  an  animal  clean 
or  unclean,  was  merely  to  pronounce  it  fit  or 
unfit  to  be  eaten,  it  follows  that  there  was  noth- 
ing contemptuous  or  degrading  in  the  use  of  the 

epithet  uttch  an  in  this  connection.  Rush. 

God  does  not  condemn  his  work  in  the  animals, 
but  he  would  have  them  accounted  unclean  that 
the  people  may  abominate  that  which  is  forbid- 
den them.  It  is  only  transgression  which  de- 
files : for  the  animals  have  never  changed  their 
nature  ; but  it  was  in  God's  power  to  determine 
what,  lie  would  have  to  be  lawful  or  unlawful, 
Christ  declares  that  “ not  that  which  goeth  into 
the  mouth  defileth  a man."  When  God  for- 
bade the  Israelites  to  eat  this  or  that  kind  of 
f onil,  they  were  admonished  by  this  ceremonial 
precept  how  abominable  is  the  inward  corrup- 
tion of  the  heart.  But  by  such  elementary 
teaching  they  were  led  onward  to  spiritual  doc- 
trine. Cah\ They  were  to  learn  that  even 

the  common  business  of  eating  was  to  be  gov- 
erned by  holy  laws.  By  minute  obedienee  to 
precept,  they  were  to  be  indoctrinated  into  the 
principles  of  holiness.  Their  social  board  was 
to  be  a standing  protest  against  idolatrous  cus- 
toms, and  also  a perpetual  rebuke  of  impurity 
and  of  any  infringement  of  sanitary  law.  C.  C. 

Further,  this  arrangement  served  for  the  daily 
discipline  of  obedience  and  faith.  Apart  from 
the  command  they  might  have  eaten,  or  ab- 
stained from  eating,  without  an}’  violation  of 
conscience.  This  would  make  the  matter  a bet- 
ter test  of  obedience.  In  abstaining  from  such 
and  such  meat  they  did  no  one  wrong  ; they 
violated  no  law  of  nature,  no  law  of  God  ; they 
did  themselves  no  injury.  They  still  had 
enough  to  meet  all  the  necessities  of  hunger. 
Here,  then,  was  a true  test  whether  men  would 
simply  obey  God’s  word,  even  though  obedi_ 
cnee  should  mean  privation.  This  was  the  dis- 
cipline of  faith.  D.  D. 

The  food  allowed  the  Hebrew  nation,  as  an 
holy  people,  were  the  gentler  sort  of  creatures 
and  of  most  common  use,  such  as  were  bred 
about  their  houses  and  in  their  fields  ; tlie}T 
were  creatures  of  the  cleanest  feeding,  which 
gave  the  most  wholesome  nourishment  and  were 
of  a better  taste,  and  might  be  had  in  greater 
plenty  and  perfection  by  a proper  care  of  their 
breeding  and  feeding  ; they  seem,  therefore, 
naturally  fit  to  be  chosen  as  a better  kind  of 
food.  Such  a difference  as  the  ritual  makes  be- 
tween foods  was  wisely  appointed  to  encourage 
the  improvement  of  their  ground,  to  contribute 
to  the  health  of  their  bodies,  and  to  the  ease  of 
their  employment  in  life,  no  inconsiderable^ 
part  of  the  blessings  of  the  promised  land. 
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Lawman. As  regards  the  animals  allowed  for 

food,  comparing  them  with  those  forbidden, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  balance 
of  wbolesomeness  lies.  Nor  would  any  dietetic 
economist  fail  to  pronounce  m favor  of  tlie  Le- 
vi t ion  1 dietary  code  ns  a whole,  ns  insuring  the 
maximum  of  public  health  and  yet  of  national 
distinctness,  procured,  however,  by  a minimum 
of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  restriction. 
Die,  IS. 

Lev.  II  : 3 23.  Among  the  dean  creatures 
are  the  ox.  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  laud)  ; all 
fishes  with  fins  and  scales,  and  of  t lie  fowls,  the 
dove,  the  pigeon,  the  lark,  whose  habits  are 
agreeable,  and  their  tlesh  grateful.  On  the 
other  side  we  find  the  dog,  the  swine,  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  the  lion,  the  tiger  ; of  birds,  the  vul- 
ture, the  kite,  the  raven,  the  owl,  the  bat  ; of 
reptiles,  the  whole  serpent  tribe,  with  the  eel 
and  the  water-snake  ; and  finally  all  insects  and 
worms,  and  the  various  species  of  testaoea. 

Lash. All  these  marks  of  distinction  in  the 

Levitical  Law  are  wisely  and  even  necessarily 
made  on  the  basis  of  popular  observation  and 
belief,  not  on  that  of  anatomical  exactness. 
These  matters  are  often  referred  to  as  scientific 
errors  ; whereas  they  were  simply  descriptions, 
necessarily  popular,  for  the  understanding  and 
enforcement  of  the  Law.  Gardiner. 

Distinction  of  Dennis. 

Lev . 11  ; 2-8.  De.  14  : 3-8. 

“ Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof  and  is  cloven 
footed , and  che  teeth  the  rud,  that  shall  ye  eat." 

Lev.  1 1 : 3.  Clicwcth  tlu*  nub  Ru- 
minates, casts  np  the  grass  which  had  been  taken 
into  the  stomach,  for  the  purpose  of  mastication. 
Animals  which  chew  the  cud,  or  ruminate, 
are  provided  with  two,  three,  or  four  stomachs. 
The  ox  has  four  : in  the  first  or  largest,  called 
the  ventrimlus  (rumen),  the  food  is  collected 
without  being  masticated.  The  food,  by  the 
force  of  the  museular  coats  of  this  stomach  and 
the  liquors  poured  in,  is  sufficiently  macerated, 
after  which,  formed  into  small  balls,  it  is  thrown 
u])  by  the  ipsnpkagns  into  the  month,  where  it 
is  made  very  small  by  mastication  or  chewing, 
and  then  sent  down  into  the  second  stomach, 
into  which  the  (esophagus  opens  as  well  as  into 
the  first,  ending  exactly  where  the  two  stomachs 
meet.  This  is  what  is  termed  chewing  (he  rud. 
The  second  stomach,  which  is  called  the  reticulum , 
honey-comb,  bonnet , or  king'  s-hood,  has  a great 
number  of  small  shallow  cells  on  its  inward  sur- 
face ; in  this  the  food  is  further  macerated,  and 
then  pushed  onward  into  the  third  stomach , called 
the  omasum  or  many  plies,  because  its  inward 


i surface  is  covered  with  a great  number  of  thin 
! membranous  partitions.  From  this  the  fund 
passes  luto  the  fourth  stomach,  culled  the  oho 
massum  or  utd.  In  Uns  stomach  it  is  dlpstof 
and  from  the  digested  mass  the  chyle  is  loi'iued, 
which  being  absorbed  by  the  lacteal  vessels  is 
I afterward  thrown  into  the  mass  of  blood,  and  he- 
i comes  the  principle  of  nutrition  to  all  the  solids 
and  thuds  of  the  body.  'Hie  intention  of  ru 
mination,  or  chewing  the  cud,  seems  to  be  that  the 
! food  maybe  sufficiently  comminuted,  that  being 
more  fully  acted  on  by  the  stomachs  it  may 
afford  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  nutritive 
juices.  A (v. 

Another  peculiar  characteristic  of  clean  beasts 
is  that  of  chewing  the  end— a faculty  so  expressive 
of  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  revolves, 
meditates,  and  reasons  upon  what  it  receives 
within  it,  that  the  word  ruminate,  from  rumen, 
the  stomach,  distinctive  of  this  class  of  animals, 
has  become  an  established  metaphorical  term 
in  our  language,  bv  winch  to  express  the  act  of 
the  mind  hi  studious  meditation. 

Distinction  of  Fishes. 

Lev.  11  :b-12.  De.  14  : 9,  10. 

All  that  have  scales  and  fins  were  to  be  ac- 
counted elean,  and  all  others  unclean  a dis 
ti notion  equally  clear,  simple,  and  systematic. 
Even  to  this  day  fish  with  fins  and  scales  arc 
I generally  regarded  as  wholesome  and  often  de- 
licious, while  others  that  differ  in  these  particu- 
lars are  looked  upon  with  disgust,  and  occa 
' sionally  with  horror,  under  a belief  that  they  are 
sometimes  poisonous  It  is  interesting  to  re 
mark  how  the  sentiments  of  mankind  do  geuer 
ally,  in  this  matter,  coincide  with  the  Divine 
preeept. 

Distinction,  tif  Fowls. 

Lev.  11  : 13-10.  De.  14  : 11-18. 

The  ordinance  respecting  birds  differs  from 
the  others  in  the  absence  of  any  particular  dis- 
tinction of  clean  and  unclean.  It  merely  speci- 
fies, for  the  sake  of  prohibiting,  certain  species 
of  known  birds,  leaving  it  to  be  understood  that 
all  others  were  allowed.  Hut  even  in  regard  to 
the  permitted  species,  it  is  now  so  difficult  to 
ascertain  them,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  infer- 
ence that  the  Law  itself  must  be  considered  as 
abrogated  ; for  there  is  probably  not  a dew  in 
existence  who  is  able  to  identify  the  different 
classes  here  mentioned.  And  the  same  remark 
holds  good  in  respect  to  many  of  the  animals 
and  insects  designated  in  this  chapter.  As 
Moses  begins  his  catalogue  with  the  eagle,  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  the  feathered  race,  so  he 
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ends  with  the  bat,  which  is  the  lowest,  nnd 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  quad 
raped  and  volatile  species.  Rush,  j 

Tim  uncle. in  birds  are  those  which  are  gross 
feijd its,  devtmrersof  flesh  or  offal.  and  therefore  ( 
offensive  to  the  taste,  beginning  with  the  eagle 
and  vulture  tribe.  V.  M. The  birds  forbid- 

den are  either  rapacious,  and  live  on  flesh,  or 
are  nightbirds,  or  haunt  marshes  and  lakes,  or 
are  heavy  and  not  easily  raised  from  the  ground, 
or  live  on  coarse  diet.  On  the  contrary,  the 
birds  allowed  by  the  Law  of  Moses  are  those  | 
that  live  upon  a cleaner  food.  Diets. 

Distinction  of  Insects. 

Lev.  11  : 20-2:1.  Dc.  li  : TJ. 

20.  All  willed  creeping;  thin;;*. 

That  insects  are  here  meant  is  plain  from  the 
following  verse,  and  therefore  the  sense  is,  all 
those  creatures  which  fly  and  also  creep,  “ going 
upon  all  four”  -be.,  creeping  along  upon  their 
feet  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds,  such  as  flies, 
wasps,  bees,  etc.,  together  with  all  leaping  in  | 
sects  ; these  are  to  be  avoided  as  unclean,  with 

the  exceptions  in  the  two  next  verses. 21, 

22.  Insects,  reptiles,  and  worms  are  generally  | 
prohibited  ; but  an  exception  is  here  made  in 
tavor  of  those  insects  which,  besides  four  walk- 
ing legs,  have,  also  two  longer  springing  legs  and  t 
which,  under  the  name  of  “ locusts,"  are  de- 
clared clean.  Those  particularly  enumerated 
seem  to  indicate  the  four  leading  genera  of  the 
locust  family.  In  Palestine,  Arabia,  nnd  the 
adjoining  countries,  locusts  are  one  of  the  com- 
mon articles  of  food,  and  the  people  would  be  , 
very  ill  off  if  precluded  from  eating  them.  Rush.  ' 

They  collect  them  in  great  quantities,  not 

only  for  their  own  eating,  but  for  sale  in  the  i 
bazaars  — for  these  insects  are  highly  relished 
by  all  classes  of  people.  In  some  towns  there  i 
arc  shops  exclusively  for  the  sale  of  locusts. 
'They  are  so  prepared  as  to  be  kept  for  use  a 
considerable  time.  Kit. 

Creeping  Things. 

Lev.  11  : 29-3N,  41-43. 

All  creatures  of  the  creeping  kind  may  be 
ranged  under  the  three  following  classes  : Those 
which  move  by  the  aid  of  the  under  part  of  the 
stomach  ulnl  belly,  us  serpents.  Those  which, 
though  they  have  four  legs,  nevertheless  move 
like  reptiles,  as  lizards,  moles.  Those  which 
move  by  short  ami  almost  imperceptible  feet, 
ns  caterpillars,  centipedes,  millepedes.  Rush. 

Ill  U*.  As  the  little  animals  mentioned  — 
weasels,  mice,  and  lizards  are  more  likely  than 
those  of  a larger  size  to  be  found  dead  in  domes- 


tic utensils  and  clothes,  a further  warning  as  to 
their  defiling  character  is  added,  with  rules  for 
daily  use. 

•II  I The  last  class  is  that  cf  vermin,  which 
constitute  a part  of  the  un winged  creeping  class 
already  spoken  of  (verses  29,  30).  Whatsoever 
goeth  upon  the  belly  indicates  snakes,  worms, 
maggots  ; whatsoever  goeth  upon  all  four,  things 
that  grovel,  as  moles,  rats,  hedgehogs  ; whatso- 
ever hath  more  feet,  or  doth  multiply  fed,  centi- 
pedes, caterpillars,  spiders.  F.  M. 

Defilement  from  Unclean  Carcases. 

Lev.  11  : 24-28,  39,  40. 

The  great  inconveniences  which  the  Law  con- 
nected with  defilements  necessarily  obliged  the 
Israelites  to  pay  great  attention  to  cleanliness  : 
and  this  was  probably  wliat  the  laws  on  this 
subject  had  principally  in  view.  Kit. 

Animals  Eaten  to  be  Properly  Slaughtered. 

Ex.  22  : 31.  “ Flesh  torn  of  beasts  in  the  field  ye 
shall  not  eat  ; ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs," 

Lev.  17  : 15.  “ Every  soul  that  eateth  that 
which  didh  of  itself  or  is  torn  of  beasts,  be  he 
home-born  or  stranger,  shall  be  unclean  until 
< venf 

l)e.  14  :21.  "Ye  shall  not  eat  anything  that 
didh  of  itself : tlum  mayes-t  give  it  to  the  stranger , 
or  sell  il  to  a foreigner." 

With  the  law  of  clean  and  unclean  foods, 
there  fitly  connects  itself  this  one  forbidding  as 
foot!  the  flesh  of  animals  accidentally  killed  or 
dying  a natural  death.  It  is  really  the  old 
Xoaohian  precept  (GeD.  9 : 4)  in  another  form, 
which  forbade  eating  the  blood  with  the  flesh 
(ef.  Do.  12  : Id,  24  ; 13  : 23),  ami  which  was  held 
by  the  Jews  of  later  tunes  to  be  binding  on  all 
proselytes  (cf.  Acts  15  : 20,  29  ; 2i  : 25).  The 
present  enactment  is  found  in  each  of  the  three 
codes,  but  with  considerable  difference  of  detail. 
It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances, 
that  the  Law  in  its  Levitical  shape,  as  applicable 
especially  to  life  in  camp,  should  put  both  citi- 
zens ami  strangers  under  the  same  rule  ; while 
the  Deuteronomie,  looking  toward  changed  con- 
ditions in  Palestine,  takes  on  a considerably 
milder  form  as  it  respects  the  latter.  In  fact, 
the  permission  to  sell  the  carcases  of  fallen  ani- 
mals to  “foreigners”  would  have  been  without 
special  pertinence  during  the  forty  years’  wan- 
derings. Such  a class  was  then  almost  entirely 
wanting;  while  the  "stranger” — that  is,  so- 
journer and  possible  proselyte,  belonging  to  a 
wholly  different  category,  was  necessarily  sub- 
jected, as  we  have  seen,  to  Israelitish  laws. 
E.  C.  B. 
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l>ielli  of  itself,  or  torn  of  beasts.  T 

This  is  but  the  application  of  the  main  law  in 
regard  to  blood  ; for  in  both  cases  the  blood  ! 
was  retained  in  the  body  ; hence  the  council  at  1 
Jerusalem  forbade  things  strangled,  as  well  as 
blood;  because  in  such  beasts  the  blood  vas  i 
coagulated  in  the  veins  and  arteries.  Hush. 

The  defiling  character  of  death  through  natural 
onuses  tens  to  he  const  an*hj  recognized.  Men  might 
devote  an  animal  to  death  for  sacrificial  pur-  1 
poses  or  for  their  own  use,  but  when  death 
came  as  the  debt  of  nature,  at  once  its  defiling 
character  must  be  realized  and  purification 
sought  accordingly  These  laws  entailed  con- 
stant watchfulness.  No  careless  living  was  pos- 
sible under  the  Jewish  r'giwe.  Elgar. 

Xeither  Fat  nor  Blood  to  he.  Eaten. 

Lev . 7 : ‘22-27  ; 10  : 26. 

The  prohibition  of  fat  was  distinguished  from 
that  of  Wood  by  its  being  grounded  simply  on 
its  consecration  to  a peculiar  use  on  the  altar  j 
and  its  being  limited  to  the  suet  of  the  animals 
which  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  Tt  would  seem 
that  it  was  in  viitue  of  this  distinction  that  the  * 
apostles  decided  to  retain  only  the  restriction  ^ 
regarding  lilood,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  pri-  ' 
lueval  prohibition  (Gen.  0 :4).  Clark. 

Medically  considered,  fat  is  certainly  unwhole- 
some, and  particularly  so  in  warm  climates.  ' 
Besides  this,  the  eating  of  tlio  fat  pieces  iD  (pies-  I 
tion,  and  the  use  of  fat  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  is  highly  injurious  to  persons  particularly 
subject  to  cutaneous  disorders,  as  the  Israelites 
seem  to  have  been.  To  this  we  may  add  that, 
as  it  was  an  object  to  discourage  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  Israelites  and  the  idolatrous 
nations,  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  than 
these  regulations  to  prevent  them  from  joining 
in  the  festivites  of  their  neighbors.  Vic*.  Bib. 

The  prohibition  of  blood  is  more  general,  be- 
cause the  fat  was  offered  to  God  only  by  way  of 
acknowledgment  ; but  the  blood  wade  atonement 
for  the  soul,  and  so  typified  tho  sacrifice  of 
Christ  much  more  clearly  than  the  burning  of 
fat  ; to  this,  therefore,  a greater  reverence  must 
be  paid,  till  those  types  bad  their  accomplish- 
ment in  the  offering  up  of  the  body  of  Christ 
once  for  all.  The  Jews  rightly  expound  this 
Law  as  forbidding  only  the  blood  of  the  life . 

Bush . The  eating  of  blood  was  so  often  and 

so  strongly  prohibited  because  its  practice  would 
have  encouraged  inhumanity,  because  it  would 
have  lowered  men’s  estimate  of  the  preeiousness 
of  human  life,  and  chiefly  because  of  its  vital 


relation  to  the  great  end  of  all  sacrificial  offer- 
ing.  II. 

The  Ultimate  End  and  Sublime  Object  of  the  Ordi- 
nances Respecting  Fond. 

Lev.  11:  4:5-45;  20:24-26.  I)e  11:21  < last 
clause). 

“ I am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  have  sep- 
arated you  from  other  people.  Ye  shall  not 
make  your  souls  abominable  by  any  manner  of 
living  thing  which  I have  separated  from  you  as 
unclean.  For  I am  the  Loud  your  God  : sanc- 
tify yourselves  therefore,  and  be  ye  holy  ; for  I 
am  boly  : neither  shall  ye  defile  yourselves. 
For  I am  the  Lord  that  brought  you  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God.  And  ye 
shall  be  holy  unto  me  : for  I tho  Lord  am  holy, 
and  have  severed  yon  from  other  people,  that  ye 
should  be  mine.  For  thou  art  an  holy  people 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God.” 

These  concluding  verses  [grouped  from  pas- 
sages noted  above]  give  a religious  sanction  to 
the  previous  regulations,  and  make  them  mat- 
ters of  sacred,  not  merely  sanitary  or  political, 
obligation.  They  were  to  sanctify  themselves 
— that  is,  to  avoid  uncleanness,  because  God  is 
holy,  and  they  were  God’s.  They  were  thus 
taught  that  ceremonial  cleanness  of  the  body 
was  a symbol  of  holiness  of  heart,  and  a means 

of  its  attainment.  F.  M. As  the  body  exists 

only  for  the  sake  of  the  semi , and  God  feeds  and 
nourishes  it  through  the  day  of  probation  that 
the  soul  may  here  be  prepared  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ; therefore  he  shows  in  the  conclusion 
of  these  ordinances,  that  the  grand  scope  and 
design  of  all  was  that  they  might  be  a hohj  people  ; 
and  that  they  might  resemble  him  who  is  a holy 
God.  God  is  hob/,  and  this  is  the  eternal  reason 
why  all  his  people  should  he  holy  ; should  be 
purified  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  A.  C. 

This  is  indeed  the  great  design  of  all  the  or- 
dinances, that  by  them  we  may  sanctify  our- 
selves and  learn  to  be  holy.  Even  this  law 
concerning  their  food,  which  seemed  to  stoop 
so  very  low,  aimed  thus  high,  for  it  was  the 
statute-law  of  heaven  under  the  Old  Testament 
as  well  as  the  New,  that  without  holiness  no  wan 

shafl  see  the  Lord.  II. A redeemed  life  must 

be  holy,  “lie  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him  puri- 
fieth  himself,  even  as  lie  is  pure.”  Christ  has 
cleansed  us  with  his  blood,  therefore  we  must 
be  clean.  Likeness  to  God  is  our  rule  ; fellow- 
ship with  God  is  our  strength  and  joy.  E.  A.  B. 
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Section  149. 

CEREMONIAL  UXCLEANNESS  AND  PCEIFICATION  : LEPROSY  IN  PERSON,  GAR- 
MENTS, AND  DWELLING. 

Leviticus  13  : 1-  51)  ; 1*1  : 1 57.  Nr.  5 ; 1-4.  Re.  24  : 8,  9. 

[The  text  of  Lev.  13  ami  11  omitted,  but  the  substance  fully  explained.] 

Xu,  5 1 And  the  L»mi»  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Coinmand  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they 

2 put  out  of  the  camp  every  leper,  and  every  one  that  hath  an  issue,  and  whosoever  is  unclean 

3 by  the  dead  : both  male  and  female  shall  ye  put  out,  without  the  camp  shall  ye  put  them  ; 

4 that  they  detile  not  their  camp,  in  the  midst  whereof  l dwell.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 
so,  and  put  them  out  without  the  camp  : as  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  so  did  the  children 
of  Israel. 

Rp.  2 6 S Take  heed  in  the  plague  of  leprosy,  that  thou  observe  diligently,  and  do  accord- 
ing to  all  that  the  priests  the  Levitcs  shall  teach  you  : as  I commanded  them,  so  ye  shall  ob- 


9 serve  to  do.  Remember  what  the  Loud  thy 
forth  out  of  Egypt. 

Ceremonial  purifications,  like  the  sacrifices, 
had  an  immediate  cilieaey,  symbolizing  that  be- 
longing to  the  change  which  they  prefigured. 
The  occasions  of  these  ceremonial  cleansings 
arose  partly  from  the  state  of  the  body,  under  i 
which  head  tin*  leprosy  may  be  included,  and 
partly  from  external  contact  with  dead  bodies, 
or  participation  in  the  rites  of  burial.  The 
purifying  rites  themselves  were  always  partly 
sacrificial.  The  additional  ceremonies  consisted 
chiefly  in  sprinkling  with  water,  cither  pure  or 
mixed  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  or  with  its 
ashes,  or  with  those  of  cedar  wood,  scarlet  wool, 
and  hyssop,  to  which  may  he  added  the  letting  j 
go  of  living  birds  on  a particular  occasion.  The 
officiating  person  was  required  to  be  clean  that  1 
is,  ceremonially  midefiled,  but  not  necessarily  i 
a priest.  The  best  explanation  is  that  these  ! 
purifying  rites  were  intended  to  keep  con- 
stantly before  the  mind  the  idea  of  sin  as  a de-  ; 
filemeiit,  and  the  necessity  of  sanctification, 
just  as  the  sacrifices  rendered  prominent  t lie 
idea  of  guilt  and  the  necessity  of  expiation. 
Thus  tlie  two  great  doctrines  of  atonement  and 
sanctification  were  embodied  in  these  two  dis- 
tinct lmt  parallel  systems  of  expiatory  and  ex- 
purgatorv  rites.  All  the  cases  are  connected 
more  or  less  with  a natural  feeling  which  adapted 
them  to  serve  this  purpose.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  this  cud  that  they  should  all  he  imme- 
diately connected  with  actual  sin.  A leper,  for 
example,  might  h a good  man  ; but  this  only 
served  to  prevent  misapprehension,  and  to  show 
that  the  whole  system  was  symbolical.  . . . 
The  entire  system  of  ceremonial  defilement  and 
purification  may  b<*  described  as  intended  to 
keep  constantly  before  the  mind,  bv  natural 
association  no  less  than  by  arbitrary  symbols, 
the  loathsomeness  of  sin,  the  innate  corruption 


God  did  unto  Miriam,  by  the  way  as  ye  eaoie 

of  mankind,  its  hereditary  propagation,  its  con- 
nection with  the  sufferings  of  life,  and  its  ten- 
dency to  death,  both  in  the  lowest  and  the  high- 
est sense  ; while  the  complication  of  these  puri- 
fying rites  with  those  of  sacrifice  perpetually 
taught  the  fundamental  doctrine  that  without 
atonement  moral  renovation  is  impossible.  All 
these  were  symbols,  as  distinguished  from 
prophetic  types,  and  as  such  suited  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Christian  system,  without  con- 
founding the  two  dispensations  by  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Gospel  light  amid  the  shadows  of 
the  Law.  4.  A.  A. 

*•  Cncleanness”  was  not  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  deliberate  wrong -doing,  but,  as  far 
as  tile  subject  of  it  was  concerned,  it  was  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  present  constitution  of  things 
as  to  deserve  the  name  of  involuntary.  To  be 
unclean  was  to  become  defiled  in  the  course  of 
nature.  ...  In  the  technical  language  of  the 
Law,  certain  physical  conditions  rendered  their 
subject  “unclean.”  The  “unclean”  were  tem- 
porarily cut  otf  from  the  theocratic  privileges 
of  the  Israelite,  whether  priest  or  common  per- 
son ; but  these  privileges  were  restored  upon 
the  dutiful  fulfilment  of  the  rites  of  purifica- 
tion. Purification  was  effected  either  by  water 
I or  by  blood.  Cave. 

Of  all  the  various  sorts  of  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness, there  is  none  which  appears  to  have  had 
so  much  a typical  import  as  the  caso  of  leprosy, 
which  accordingly  is  treated  of  with  a niceness 
of  distinction  and  a particularity  of  detail  pecul- 
iar to  itself.  Not  less  than  these  two  very  long 
, chapters  are  devoted  to  the  ascertaining  of  the 
signs  of  this  disease,  and  prescribing  the  method 

. of  its  purification.  R.  Ilall. As  disease  gen- 

] erallv  is  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  sin,  every 
j form  of  disease  might  have  been  held  to  be 
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polluting,  anti  to  Lave  required  separate  puri- 
fications. This  would  have  rendered  the  cere- 
monial observances  an  intolerable  burden.  One 
disease,  therefore,  was  chosen  in  particular,  and 


| when  covered  with  a white  eruption  from  head 
to  foot,  was  one  who  might  safely  mix  with  his 
neighbors  without  any  fear  of  communicating 
to  them  his  disease.  IT.  .1.  ijrtnthill. As 


that  such  an  one  us  could  scarcely  fail  to  appear  the  prominent  aim  of  the  laws  on  this  subject 


a lit  representation  and  most  affecting  symbol 
of  sin.  This  disease  was  the  leprosy  (the  ichite  i 
leprosy,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  terms  of  the  same  malady).  It  is 
described  with  much  minuteness  by  Moses,  and 
varions  marks  are  given  to  distinguish  it  from 
others,  which,  though  somewhat  resembling  it, 
yet  did  not  possess  its  inveterate  and  virulent 
character.  It  began  in  the  formation  of  certain 
spots  upon  the  skin,  small  at  first,  but  gradually 
increasing  in  dimensions  ; at  their  lirst  appear- 
ance of  a reddish  color,  but  by  and  by  present- 
ing a white,  scaly,  shining  aspect,  attended  by 
little  pain,  but  incapable  of  being  healed  by  any 
known  remedy.  Slowly,  yet  regularly,  the  t 
spots  continued  to  increase,  till  the  whole  body  I 
came  to  be  overspread  with  them,  and  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a white,  dry,  diseased,  un- 
wholesome scurf.  lint  the  corruption  extended 
inwardly  while  it  spread  outwardly,  and  affected 
even  the  bones  and  marrow  : the  joints  became 
first  relaxed,  then  dislocated  ; fingers,  toes,  and 
even  limbs  dropped  off  ; and  the  body  at  length 
fell  to  pieces,  a loathsome  mass  of  dissolution 
and  decay.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  dis- 
ease given  in  Scripture,  taken  in  connection 
with  what  is  known  of  certain  bodily  disorders 
which  still  go  by  the  name  of  leprosy.  It  was 
disease  manifesting  itself  peculiarly  in  the  form 
of  corruption — a sort  of  living  death.  P.  F. 

Of  all  pollutions,  that  of  leprosy  is  mentioned 
with  especial  detail— certainly  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  sanitary  regulations,  hut  by  refer- 
ence to  this  bodily  evil  to  awaken  an  inward 
horror  of  sin,  and  its  kingdom  death.  From 
this  way  of  viewing  it  arise  the  great  care  and  i 
minuteness  with  which  this  ailment  was  distin-  1 
guished  from  all  others  of  a similar  kind.  GerL 
Several  varieties  of  disease,  more  or  less  in- 
timately connected  with  each  .other,  were  cer- 
tainly included  under  the  generic  term  t sum' nth, 
and  some  of  these  were  contagious  and  some 
were  not  ; and  this  fact  seems  to  furnish  the 
simplest  explanation  of  most  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  beset  the  subject.  For  instance,  the 
apparently  paradoxical  regulation  that  a man 
entirely  covered  with  leprosy  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced “clean”  (Lev.  13:12,  Hi).  But  the 
explanation  is  easy  and  satisfactory  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  “ unclean”  leprosy  was  simply 
one  or  more  of  the  contagions  speeies,  and  that 
the  man  who  was  pronounced  “ clean/’  even 


was  to  secure  a fair  and  impartial  derision  of 
the  main  question,  of  the  fad  of  the  disease, 
Moses  has  not  mentioned  those  signs  of  leprosy 
which  admitted  of  no  doubt,  but  those  only 
which  might  be  the  subject  of  contention,  and 
left  it  to  the  priests  to  distinguish  between  the 
ronlhj  leprous  and  those  who  had  only  the  up- 
pearance  of  being  such.  Rush. 

\ 

lit : 1-17.  Symptoms  to  he  Examined  and 
Determined  inj  the  Priest  (verses  18  44).  Methods 
of  Disenminutimj  between  Leprous  Spots  and 
Ulcers,  Rums,  Freckles , and  Jinfdncss. 

What  the  Leper  IItmself  is  Enjoined  to  do. 

Lev.  13  : 45,  40. 

Hi*  dollies  *lmll  be  rent,  I lie  liair 
of  lii*  head  *linll  ;ro  loose,  lie  *lmll 
cover  hi*  upper  lip,  and  *liall  cry. 
Unclean,  nnelean.  He  *liall  dwell 
alone;  without  the  eainp  shall  lii* 
dwelling  he. 

The  leper  was  to  carry  about  with  him  every 
mark  of  sorrow  and  distress,  going  with  rent 
clothes,  with  bare  [and  dishevelled]  head,  with  a 
bandage  on  the  chin  or  lip  ; and  when  he  saw 
any  ono  approaching,  was  to  give  timely  warn- 
ing of  his  condition  by  crying  out,  “ Unclean, 
unclean  The  only  adequate  reason  that  can 
be  assigned  for  the  manner  in  which  leprosy 
was  thus  viewed  and  treated,  was  its  fitness  to 
serve  as  a symbol  of  sin,  ami  of  the  treatment 
those  who  indulge  in  sin  might  expect  at  the 
hand  of  God.  It  was  the  visible  sign  and  ex- 
pression upon  the  living  of  what  God  thought 
and  felt  upon  the  subject.  Hence,  when  he 
| manifested  his  righteous  severity  toward  par- 
ticular persons,  and  testified  his  displeasure 
against  their  sins  by  the  infliction  of  a bodily 
disease,  it  was  in  the  visitation  of  leprosy  that 
the  judgment  commonly  took  effect,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Miriam,  Uzziah,  and  Geliazi.  Hence, 
also,  Moses  warned  the  people  against  incurring 
such  a plagne  (I)e.  24  : 9)  ; and  when  David  be- 
sought the  infliction  }£  God’s  judgment  upon 
the  house  of  Joab,  leprosy  was  one  of  the  forms 
in  which  lie  wished  it  might  appear.  So  general 
was  the  feeling  in  this  respect,  that  the  leprous 
were  proverbially  called  the  smitten— i.e.,  the 
smitten  of  God  ; and  from  the  Messiah  being 
described  in  Isaiah  as  one  smitten,  certain  Jew- 
ish interpreters  inferred  that  he  should  be  aL 
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Hided  with  leprosy.  Viewing  the  disease  thus, 
us  a kind  nf  visible  image  of  sin  inflicted  by  the 
hand  of  < led  oil  the  living  body,  it  is  not  ilifli- 
cult  to  understand  how  the  leper  especially 
should  ha\e  been  regarded  as  an  object  of  de- 
filement, as  theoeratically  dead  until  he  was  re- 
covered and  purified.  He  was  a sort  of  death 
in  life,  a walking  sepulchre,  as  Spencer  aptly 
designated  him  (sepulehruni  ambulans),  unfit 
while  in  such  a state  to  draw  near  to  the  local 
habitation  of  Goil,  or  to  have  a place  among  the 
ranks  of  the  living.  And  his  exiled  and  sepa- 
rate condition,  his  disfigured  dress,  and  lament- 
able appearance,  while  they  proclaimed  the  sad- 
ness of  his  case,  bore  striking  testimony  at  the 
same  time  to  the  holiness  of  God,  and  solemnly 
warned  all  who  saw  him  to  beware  how  they 
should  offend  against  him.  But  these  things 
are  written  also  for  our  learning  ; and  the  mal- 
ady, with  its  attendant  evils,  though  but  rarely 
visible  to  the  bodily  eye,  speaks  still  to  the  ear 
of  faith.  It  tells  us  of  the  insidious  and  grow- 
ing nature  of  sin,  spreading,  if  not  arrested  by 
the  merciful  interposition  of  God,  from  small 
beginnings  to  a universal  corruption  - of  the  in- 
evitable exclusion  which  it  brings  when  in- 
dulged in  from  the  fellowship  of  God  and  the 
society  of  the  blessed— of  the  deplorable  and 
unhappy  condition  of  those  who  are  still  subject 
to  its  sway  and  of  the  competency  of  Divine 
grace  alone  to  bring  deliverance  from  the  evil. 
I\  F. 

It  is  remarkable  bow  well  even  the  Jewish 
teachers  themselves  understood  the  symbolical 
meaning  of  this  regulation  ; for  thus  speaks  one 
of  them  on  this  place.  “ If  a man  considers 
this,  he  will  be  humbled  and  ashamed  od  ac- 
count of  his  sin  ; since  every  sin  is  a leprosy,  a 
spot  upon  bis  soul.  And  as  it  is  written  of  the 
leper,  his  clothes  shall  be  rent,  etc.  ; in  like 
manner  the  defilement  on  his  soul,  which  is  far 
removed  fioin  the  holiness  on  high,  shall  equally 
separate  him  from  the  camp  of  Israel.  And  if 
a man  turns  to  repentance  in  order  to  be 
cleansed  from  bis  spots,  behold  he  is  dean  from 
his  leprosy,  but  otherwise  the  leprosy  remains 
clinging  to  his  soul  ; and  in  this  world  and  in 
the  world  to  come  he  is  far  removed  from  the 
whole  camp  above  until  lie  lias  become  cleans- 
er].*’  The  Law  instructs  how  to  know  leprosy, 
pronounces  the  leper  unclean,  shuts  him  out 
from  the  congregation,  but  it  has  not  power  to 
heal  him  : this  was  reserved  for  the  Son  of 
God,  to  cleanse  bodily  in  figure,  and  spiritually 
also  as  the  true  Redeemer  from  sin  and  its  con- 
sequences. Gerl. 

No  clearer  manifestation  of  his  Divine  power 


| to  the  eyes  of  men  in  his  day  did  Jesus  give 
than  his  power  to  heal  the  lepers.  It  was  like 
raising  the  dead.  To  turn  the  pale,  loathsome, 
putrid  leper  to  all  the  peaceful  vigor  and  health- 
ful  joy  of  a little  child’s  life,  was  manifestly 
what  none  but  God  could  do.  The  arm  that 
could  lift  into  life  the  moving  corpse  must  be 
that  arm  only  which  could  raise  the  putrid, 
smoldering  carcase  from  the  grave. 

It  was  (a  most  striking  type  of  sin.  As  the 
pain  of  leprosy  was  not  vehement,  but  kept  the 
man  restless  and  sad,  so  sin,  in  fallen  man 
may  not  be  felt  keenly,  or  he  may  not  be  con- 
scious of  it  ; but  it  is  yet  the  cause  of  all  his 
restlessness  and  sadness  the  root  of  his  unsat- 
isfied desires.  As  the  leprosy  was  corrosive, 
and  penetrated  almost  unfelt  and  unseen  till  it 
had  wasted  away  the  substance  of  life  from  the 
several  parts  of  the  body,  so  sin  in  the  soul  eats 
out  its  spiritual  life  and  beauty,  while  the  sin- 
ner outwardly  may  seem  il  to  live  and  move  and 
have  his  being”  as  a creature  of  God.  And  as. 
at  last  the  disease  of  the  leper  bursts  forth  ex- 
ternally, and  the  man  becomes  a mere  skeleton 
and  a mass  of  loathsome  corruption,  so  sin  un- 
checked  defaces  more  and  more  the  image  of 
God  and  every  vestige  of  comeliness  that  was 
left  As  the  sure  end  of  the  leprosy  is  death, 
not  less  surely  “ the  wages  of  sin  is  death.”  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  a disease 
specially  adapted  to  typifying  sin  in  all  its  vari- 
ous features  as  no  other  disease  could  do.  S.  R. 

PURI  FI  CATION  OF  THE  LEPER. 

Lev.  14  : 1-32. 

The  rites  enjoined  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
leper  were  evidently  not  designed  as  curative  of 
the  disease,  for  it  was  only  after  the  patient  was 
convalescent  that  these  were  applied  ; and  it 
' was  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  legal  do 
filement  and  restoring  the  individual  to  theo 
cratic  privileges.  As  a curative  medium  such 
rites  must  appear  utterly  inapplicable,  wdiile 
they  are  highly  significant  as  symbolical  of 
moral  and  spiritual  truths.  Than  the  leprosy 
and  its  effects  on  the  human  frame,  nothing 
conld  more  appropriately  exhibit  the  corrupting 
consequences  of  sin,  while  the  exclusion  from 
the  camp  and  congregation  relatively  pure,  in- 
dicated most  forcibly  exclusion,  through  sin, 
from  communion  with  the  absolutely  holy. 
D.  M. 

The  purification  of  the  leper  had  three  dis- 
tinctly marked  stages.  The  first  had  respect  to 
his  reception  into  the  visible  community  of 
Israel,  the  next  to  his  participation  in  their 
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sacred  character,  and  the  last  to  his  full  re- 
establishment in  the  favor  ami  fellowship  of 
(rod.  When  God  was  pleased  to  recover  him 
from  the  leprosy  and  the  priest  pronounced  him 
whole,  before  he  was  permitted  to  leave  his  iso- 
lated position  outside  the  camp  or  city,  two  liv- 
ing clean  birds  were  to  be  taken  for  him  ; one 
was  to  be  killed  over  a vessel  of  living  or  fresh 
water  so  that  the  hlood  might  intermingle  with 
the  water,  and  the  other,  after  being  dipped  in 
this  blood-water,  was  let  loose  into  the  open  field. 
That  the  two  birds  were  to  be  regarded  as  ideally 
one,  and  that  they  together  represented  what 
was  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  recovered  leper, 
is  clear  as  day.  The  life-blood  of  the  one, 
mingled  with  pure  fresh  water,  imaged  life  in  its 
state  of  greatest  purity  ; and  by  the  other  bird 
being  dipped  in  this  was  sigoified  a participation 
in  such  life,  as  was  done  also  by  the  sprinkling 
of  the  recovered  leper  seven  times  with  the 
same.  Then  the  recovered  leper  saw  repre- 
sented in  the  bird's  dismissal  bis  own  liberty  to 
enter  into  the  society  of  living  men.  But  in  token 
of  his  actual  participation  in  the  whole  and  his 
being  now  separated  from  his  110  clean  ness,  he 
must  wash  his  clothes  and  Ins  flesh  also,  even 
shave  his  hair,  that  every  remnant  of  his  im- 
purity might  appear  to  be  removed.  In  all  this, 
however,  there  was  no  proper  atonement  ; and 
though  the  leper  could  enter  into  the  society  of 
other  living  men,  ho  was  not  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  a member  of  God's  covenant.  He 
had  to  remain  for  an  entire  week  out  of  his  own 
dwelling.  Then,  for  his  restoration  to  the  full 
standing  of  an  Israelite , he  had  to  bring  a lamb 
for  a trespass-offering,  another  for  a sin-offer- 
ing, and  another  still  for  a burnt-offering,  with 
the  usual  meal-offering,  and  a log  of  oil.  The 
lamb  for  the  trespass-offering  and  the  log  of  oil 
were  for  his  consecration  ; and  for  this  purpose 
they  were  first  waved  before  the  Lord.  Then 
with  a portion  of  the  blood  of  the  trespass- 
offering the  priest  sprinkled  his  right  ear,  the 
thumb  of  his  right  hand,  the  great  toe  of  his 
right  foot,  repeating  the  same  action  afterward 
with  the  oil,  and  pouring  also  some  upon  his 
head.  When  the  recovered  leper  had  been 
thus  far  restored —his  feet  standing  within  the 
sacred  community  of  God’s  people,  his  head 
and  members  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  of  Di- 
vine refreshment  and  gladness — he  was  now 
permitted  and  required  to  consummate  the  pro- 
cess by  bringing  a sin-offering,  a burnt-offering, 
and  a meal-offering,  that  his  access  to  God’s 
sanctuary  and  his  feJloicship  with  God  himself 
might  be  properly  established.  What  could 
more  impressively  bespeak  the  arduous  and  sol- 
29 


einn  nature  of  the  work,  by  which  the  outcast, 
polluted,  and  doomed  sinner  regains  an  in- 
terest in  the  kingdom  and  blessing  of  God  ! 
P.  F. 

After  the  blood  of  the  offering  had  been  put 
with  the  priest's  finger  upon  the  extremities  of 
the  body,  to  include  the  whole,  some  of  the  oil 
that  he  brought,  which  was  first  waved,  and 
then  sprinkled  before  the  Lord,  was  in  like 
manner  put  in  the  same  places  upon  the  blood. 
“ The  blood  seems  to  have  been  a token  of  for- 
giveness ; the  oil,  of  healing  lor  God  first 
forgiveth  our  iniquities , and  then  hvnlcth  our  dis- 
eases (Ps.  103:3.  See  Is.  38:17).  Wherever 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  applied  for  justification, 
the  oil  of  the  Spirit  is  applied  for  sanctifica- 
tion ; for  these  two  are  inseparable,  and  both 
necessary  to  our  acceptance  with  God.  Nor 
shall  our  former  leprosy,  if  it  be  healed  by  re- 
pentance, be  any  bar  to  these  glorious  priv- 
ileges. Cleansed  lepers  are  as  welcome  to  the 
blood  and  the  oil  as  consecrated  priests.  Suck 
icere  some  of  you , but  ye  are  washed.  When  the 
leper  was  sprinkled  the  water  must  have  blood 
in  it,  when  he  was  aoointed  the  oil  must  have 
hlood  under  it,  to  signify  that  all  the  graces  and 
comforts  of  the  Spirit,  all  his  purifying  dignify- 
ing influences,  are  owing  to  the  death  of  Christ  : 
it  is  by  his  blood  alone  that  we  are  sanctified. 

We  may  see  in  this  law  the  care  we  ought  to 
take  to  keep  our  minds  from  the  dominion  of 
all  sinful  affections  and  dispositions,  which  are 
both  their  disease  and  their  defilement,  that  we 
may  be  fit  for  the  service  of  God.  We  ought 
also  to  avoid  all  bad  company,  and,  as  much  as 
may  be,  to  avoid  coming  within  the  danger  of 
being  infected  by  it.  Touchnol  the  unclean  thing, 
sailh  the  Ijord , and  I will  receive  you  <2  Cor. 
0.17).  II. 

Look  at  the  precautions  taken  in  the  case  of 
certain  malignant  diseases ! What  anxiety  ! 
What  endeavors  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  ! All  this  is  right  ; but  it  throws  into 
tremendous  and  appalling  contrast  our  careless- 
ness about  the  contagion  that  poisons  the  soul. 
We  are  anxious  to  shut  out  a disease  that  would 
kill  the  body,  and  yet  open, all  the  doors  and  all 
the  windows  and  let  in, the  diseases  which  in- 
fect and  poison  and  damn  the  soul.  J.  1\ 

II ow  often  is  spiritual;  disease  neglected  by  per- 
sons who  are  extremely,  anxious  respecting  some 
disease  of  the  physical  fiame  ! For  the  former 
they  seek  no  remedy  and  have  no  concern  as  to 
its  ultimate  issue,  whereas  the  latter  is  viewed 
with  unceasing  distress.  Would  that  every 
spiritual  leper  entertained  just  conceptions  re- 
garding his. state  ! S.  It. 
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Leprosy  in  Garments. 

Lev.  13  : 47-5'J. 

The  similarity  of  appearance  presented  by 
the  two  affections  is  enough  to  account  for  their 
going  by  the  same  name.  Leprosy  in  garments 
an.l  in  leather  is  a mildew  which  cannot  be  got  j 
rid  of,  called  leprosy  by  analogy.  Like  other 
canses  of  uneleanuess,  it  makes  the  material  un- 
clean, because  it  gives  a repulsive  appearance  to  I 
it,  reminding  the  beholder  of  the  disease  which 

it  resembles.  F.  M. Leprosy  in  linen  and 

woollen  fabrics  or  clothes  consisted  in  all  prob- 
ability m nothing  but  so-called  mildew,  which 
commonly  arises  from  damp  and  want  of  air, 
and  consists,  in  the  case  of  linen,  of  round, 
partially  colored  spots,  which  spread  and  grad- 
nally  eat  up  the  fabric,  until  it  falls  to  pieces 
like"  mould.  In  leather,  the  mildew  consists 
mere  strictly  of  **  holes  eaten  in,”  and  is  of  a 
greenish,  reddish,  or  whitish  color,  according  j 
to  the  species  of  the  delicate  cryptogam!  by  | 
which  it  has  been  formed,  foil.  | 

From  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (Zech. 
3:3-5;  Ts.  (11  : 10)  we  find  that  clothing  is 
connected  with  the  idea  of  atonement,  that  God  | 
will  not  be  approached  except  in  holy  garments, 
that  foul  garments  typify  iniquity,  that  gar- 
ments which  have  contracted  ceremonial  un 
cleanness  must  he  washed,  that  clean  garments 
typify  salvation  and  righteousness.  From  the 
New  Testament  we  learn  what  are  the  materials  i 
of  the  robe  of  salvation.  They  are  the  right-  | 
eonsness  of  Christ  imputed  to  man  such  is  the 
argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians -and  the  righteousness 
inwrought  in  man  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  — “ for  the  tine  linen  is  the  righteousness 
of  saints. *’  If  these  form  the  materials  of  the 
Christian’s  spiritual  raiment,  there  will  appear 
no  leprosy  or  mildew  either  in  warp  or  woof. 
F.  M. 

L euros y IN  v House,  and  its  Cleansing. 

Lev  14:33-53. 

Leprosy  in  houses  must  be  regarded  from  the 


often  attacked  with  something  that  corrodes  and 
consumes  them,  and  which  is  called  by  the  Ger 
mans  ••  saltpetre,”  but  which  we  will  call  “ mural 
salt."  This  mural  incrustation,  or  efflorescence, 
chiefly  appears  in  damp  situations,  in  cellars 
and  ground-floors,  seldom  extending  to  the 
upper  stories  of  a house.  The  walls  become 
mouldy,  the  plaster  detaches  itself  from  the 
wall,  swells,  and  then  falls  off.  The  things  that 
lie  near  the  walls  become  damaged  and  in  the 
I end  spoiled.  If  this  “saltpetre"  be  strong  in 
the  occupied  apartments,  it  is  very  injurious  to 
, health,  particularly  where  people  sleep  near  the 
wall.  If  such  effects  be  experienced  in  modern 
Europe,  there  is  room  to  conclude  that  they 
were  more  strongly  exhibited  at  the  early  period 
under  notice,  and  in  countries  where  domestic 
I architecture  never  attained  much  perfection. 

1 and  where  people  generally  live  in  houses  hav- 


ing but  one  story.  Taking  this  to  be  the 
•<  house-leprosy”  of  the  Scriptures,  the  object 
of  the  Mosaic  ordinance  is  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible  Piet.  Bib. 

4**5-415.  It  was  possible  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  precautions  thus  ordered  to  be  taken, 
their  efforts  might  still  he  unavailing,  and  the 
taint  of  leprosy  disclose  itself  in  the  walls  of  the 
house.  Where  this  was  the  case,  the  only  re- 
maining alternative  was  utterly  to  demolish  the 
building,  and  cast  away  the  materials  as  ab- 
horred and  polluted  rubbish,  into  some  place 
equally  unclean  and  abominable.  A leprous 
house  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  stand.  The 
injury  which  such  houses  might  do  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  or  to  the  articles  they  con- 
tained was  of  more  consequence  than  the  build- 
ings themselves  Bush. 

!W-5:5.  The  ceremony  of  cleansing  the  house 
is  as  similar  to  that  of  cleansing  the  leper  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  In  case  there  is  no 
reappearance  of  the  mischief  after  the  new 
stones  and  plastering  have  been  put  in.  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  the  house  clean , because  the  plague 
is  healed.  First,  the  priest  assures  himself  that 
the  plague  is  healed,  then  he  pronounces  the  house 


Lenrosv  in  Houses  must  ue  regarueu  num 

same  point  of  view  as  that  of  leprosy  in  clothes.  | clean,  and  still  after  that  the  cranswy  . ^ 

The  regulations  respecting  it  are  not  sanitary  | place.  The  cleansing  is  effected  >>  • 

taw^  but  rest  upon  an  idea,  or  symbolical  basis,  ceremony  as  that  of  the  leper  Utinaelf.  by  he 
The  'same  thought  is  attached  to  all  species  of  Pro  bird*.  and  cedar- -rood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop. 

unoWnness.  Somethin"- it  matters  not  what  F.  M.  .tit  «iaht  an 

produces  a foul  and  repulsive  appearance  in  , The  surprising  part  which  at  hist  sir!  - 
the  walls  of  a house.  That  is  in  itself  sufficient  pears  in  this  is  that  a sin  offering  was 
to  make  that  house  unclean  ; for  whatever  is  made  for  the  house  as  for  the  pur, heat, on  of  a 
foul  and  repulsive  is  representative  of  moral  I leprous  human  being  : bnt  it  leads  again 


anti  h pi ri t u ’il  defilement,  and  therefore  is  itself 
symbolically  defiling  and  defiled.  F.  M. 

Miclmelis  observes  that  walls  and  houses  are 


conclusion  that  every  disorder  which  sin  has 
caused  among  men  -and  leprosy  was  peculiarly 
regarded  as  such— should  be  covered  by  God’s 
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means  of  healing,  withdrawn  from  his  sight,  and 
ho  his  grace  again  turned  toward  man.  Uerl. 

■ That  the  Divine  Lawgiver  should,  in  this 

tabernacle  period  of  Israel's  history,  anticipate 
a time  when  their  future  houses  would  he 
affected  by  some  disorder  similar  to  leprosy  in 
the  human  skin,  and  that  he  should  direct  a 
treatment  of  such  houses  closely  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  human  leper,  is  exceedingly  re- 
markable. Nothing  could  possibly  impress  the 
Hebrew  mind  more  powerfully  with  the  idea 
that  “the  face  of  the  Lord  was  against  ” that 
spiritual  evil  of  which  leprosy  was  the  chosen 
type.  W.  C. 

We  avoid  places  that  are  known  to  he  fever 
stricken.  We  are  alarmed  lest  we  bring  our- 
selves within  the  influence  of  contagion.  This 
is  natural  and  justifiable.  Is  there  no  sugges- 
tion in  such  rational  caution  that  there  may  he 
moral  danger  from  moral  contagion  ? Can  a 
body  emit  pestilence  and  a soul  dwell  in  all  evil 
nud  riot  in  all  wantonness  without  giving  out 
an  effluvium  fatal  to  moral  vigor  and  to  spiritual 
health  ? They  are  the  unwise  and  most  repre- 


hensible men  who  being  afraid  of  a fever  have 
. no  fear  of  a moral  pestilence  : who  running 
away  from  fatal  diseases,  rush  into  companion- 
ships nod  actions  which  are  positively  steeped 
| and  saturated  with  moral  pollution.  A poor 
thing  indeed  that  t lie  hand  lias  kept  itself  away 
from  pollution  and  defilement  if  the  mind  haw 
opened  wide  all  the  points  of  access  to  the  in 
j fluence  of  evil  There  may  he  a chamber  of 
imagery  in  the  heart.  A man  may  he  utterly 
without  offence  in  any  social  acceptation  of  that 
term  a friend  of  magistiates  and  judges,  and 
himself  a high  interpreter  of  the  law  of  social 
morality  and  honor,  and  yet  all  the  while  may 
| he  hiding  a very  perdition  in  his  heart.  It  is 
the  characteristic,  mystery  of  the  salvation  of 
j Jesus  Christ  that  it  does  not  come  to  remove 
i stains  upon  the  flesh  or  spots  upon  the  gar- 
ments, but  to  work  out  an  utter  and  eternal 
cleansing  in  the  secret  places  of  the  soul,  so 
that  the  heart  itself  ma>  iu  the  event  be  with- 
out “ spot  or  w'rinkle  or  any  such  thing”  — pure, 
holy,  radiant,  fit  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  very 
eye  of  God.  J.  P. 


Section  150. 

CEREMONIAL  UNCLEANNESS  AND  PURIFICATION  : WATER  OF  PURIFICATION 
FOR  CONTACT  WITH  THE  DEAD.  CHILDBIRTH.  BODILY  ISSUES. 

Leviticus  12  : 1-8  ; 15  : 1-33.  Nn.  19  : 1-22.  De.  23  :9-lL 
Note. — The  text  is  sufficiently  indicated  as  well  as  explained  in  the  comment. 


Throughout  the  entire  Levitical  economy, 
purity  is  the  predominating  idea,  pervadiug  all 
its  ceremonies  and  observances.  The  priests, 
the  sacrifices,  the  people,  were  to  he  purified, 
the  camp  was  to  he  purified,  every  tiling  was  to 

he  purified  and  repnrified.  E.  C.  W. Each 

process  of  the  ordinances  was  designed  to  re- 
tlect  purity  upon  the  others  ; until  that  idea  of 
purity,  formed  in  the  mind  and  rendered  in- 
tense by  the  convergence  of  so  many  rays,  was 
transferred  to  God — in  whom  as  a moral  being 
it  would  become  moral  purity,  or  holiness. 
That  the  idea  of  moral  purity  in  the  minds  of 
the  Israelites  was  thus  originated  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Levitical  dispensation,  is  sup 
ported  by  many  allusions  in  the  Scriptures, 
both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Walker. 

Divine  wisdom  was  imparted  to  the  people  of 
Israel  not  in  that  form  which  was  host  in  it- 
self, but  in  that  in  which  they  were  best  able  to 
bear  it  ; and  being  very  much  the  creatures  of 
sense,  religions  principles  w’ere  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  sensible  images.  To 


, convince  them  of  the  inherent  defilement  at- 
tached to  sin  and  of  the  necessity  of  being  puri- 
fied from  it  by  a method  of  God’s  devising,  it 
\ was  enjoined  that  several  incidents,  such  as 
I touching  a dead  body,  the  disease  of  leprosy, 
j and  some  others,  should  be  considered  as  pol- 
luting the  person  whom  they  befell  ; in  conse-"’ 
! quenceof  which  they  were  pronounced  unclean, 
and  separated  from  the  camp  and  the  taber- 
nacle. To  every  instance  of  ceremonial  defile- 
ment there  are  two  circumstances  attached  — 
the  forfeiture  of  certain  privileges,  especially 
that  of  approaching  God  in  his  sanctuary  ; and 
a representation  of  the  defiling  nature  of  sin. 
R.  Ihtll 

Besides  the  great  types  of  atonement  for  s in 
and  justification  of  the  sinner,  there  was  also  a 
remarkable  detail  of  ritual  expressive  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  man  by  nature  and  practice,  and  the 
need  of  purification  by  the  Jloly  Spirit.  To 
this  ritual  belongs  all  those  provisions  for  puri- 
fying and  sprinkling  and  washing  ; the  “ di- 
verse baptism”  of  which  the  apostle  speuLs. 
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To  this  ritual  must  be  referred  all  the  provi- 
Hions  concerning  clean  and  unclean  beasts  and 
birds,  many  of  them  being  declared  unclean 
though  wholesome  and  nutritious  ; the  provi- 
sions of  purification  after  defilement  by  tiie 
touch  of  a dead  body,  etc.  In  short,  the  gen 
eral  idea  is  that  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
worship  of  the  tabernacle,  and  everything  about 
it.  must  speak  of  the  ineffable  purity  of  Je- 
hovah. And  so  the  true  worshippers  are  re 
minded  at  every  turn  that  they  are  “ a nation 
of  kings  and  priests” -a  people  peculiarly  be- 
longing to  Jehovah.  S.  R. 

Legal  pollution  was  not  in  any  mode  or  de- 
gree connected  with  the  personal  sin  of  the  in- 
dividual by  whom  it  was  occasioned  or  con 
tracted.  It  originated  only  in  certain  physical 
conditions.  The  corpse  of  a saint  was  as  im- 
pure as  that  of  the  most  degraded  criminal,  and 
any  human  corpse  communicated  even  a greater 
degree  of  impurity  by  contact  or  approximation 
than  the  body  of  an  animal.  The  Law  made 
no  distinction  between  the  leprosy  which  an 
nnoffending  child  inherited  from  its  parents 
and  that  which  might  have  been  inflicted  as  a 
visitation  for  crime.  All  need  of  purification 
without  doubt  took  its  rise  in  a sense  of  the 
sinfulness  of  man.  Legal  uncleanness  would 
not  else  have  excluded  the  person  from  partici 
pation  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  But  the 
connection  between  sin  and  uncleanness  is  not 
immediate.  The  connecting  links  between 
them  are  the  disease  and  death  which  are  the 
offspring  of  sin.  The  pains  of  childbirth  and 
the  suffering  of  death  were  the  two  sentences 
pronounced  by  God  upon  mankind  after  the 
first  sin.  The  case  seems  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  diseased  conditions  of  un- 
cleaoness  {Lev.  15:2,  25),  compared  with  the 
healthy  ones,  are  treated  as  if  they  had  a double 
ground  of  pollution  ; they  alone  require  sacri 
ficial  atonement.  The  conclusion  theo  appears 
to  be  reasonable  that  all  the  rites  of  purification 
were  intended  to  remind  the  Israelite  that  he  j 
belonged  to  a fallen  race  and  that  he  needed  a 
purification  and  atonement  which  he  could  not 
effect  for  himself.  Chirk . 

Uncleanness  from  Contact  with  Tan  Dead  and 
Means  of  Purification. 

Xu.  19  : 1-22. 

Washing  with  water,  sprinkling  with  blood, 
and  anointing  with  oil  have  thus  far  been  indi- 
cated as  the  means  of  ceremonial  purification 
from  defilement.  In  exclusive  connection  with 
uucleanness  from  personal  association  with 
death,  there  is  here  introduced  as  a special  or- 


dinance a new  and  peculiar  means  of  purifica- 
tion. The  ordinance  (respecting  the  red  heifer) 
is  first  recited,  and  its  uses  subsequently  re- 
ferred to.  B. 

The  ordinance  regarding  the  red  heifer  had 
respect  to  actual  defilements  arising  from  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  dead,  such  as  the  touch- 
ing of  a dead  body,  or  dwelling  in  a tent  where 
death  had  entered,  or  lighting  on  the  bone  of  a 
dead  man,  or  having  to  do  with  a grave  in  which 
a corpse  had  been  deposited.  In  such  cases  a 
bodily  uncleanness  was  contracted,  which  lasted 
seven  days,  and  even  then  could  not  be  removed 
but  by  a very  peculiar  element  of  cleansing— 
viz.,  the  application  of  the  ashes,  mixed  with 
water,  of  the  body  of  a heifer,  red-colored, 
without  blemish,  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke, 
burned  without  the  camp,  and  with  cedar-wood, 
hyssop,  and  scarlet  cast  into  the  midst  of  the 
burning. 

The  rite  respecting  the  red  heifer  presents  in 
bold  relief  what  was  one  grand  design  of  the 
Law’s  observances  - the  bringing  of  sin  to  re- 
membrance, and  teaching  the  necessity  of  men  s 
being  purified  from  its  pollution.  It  is  true 
there  was  no  actual  sin  in  simply  touching  a 
dead  body,  or  being  in  the  place  where  such  a 
body  lay.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  persons  it 
| was  even  a matter  of  duty  to  defile  one’s  self  in 
connection  with  tho  death  of  near  relatives. 
But  as  the  corporeal  relations  were  here  made 
the  signs  and  interpreters  of  the  spiritual,  there 
was,  in  sucli  cases,  the  coming,  on  the  part  of 
the  living  body,  into  contact  with  what  bore  on 
it  the  awful  mark  and  impress  of  sin — a breath- 
ing of  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  corruption, 
most  alien  to  the  region  where  Jehovah  has  his 
peculiar  dwelling,  and  which  corruption  cannot 
inherit.  Therefore,  in  a symbolical  religion 
like  the  Mosaic,  the  neighborhood  or  touch  of  a 
dead  body  was  most  fitly  regarded  as  forming 
an  interruption  to  the  intercourse  between  God 
and  his  people.  It  placed  them  in  a condition 
of  external  unfitness  for  approaching  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  presence  and  glory,  or  even  for 
having  freedom  to  go  out  and  in  among  the  liv- 
ing in  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  an  ordinance  for 
purging  away  the  guilt  of  actual  sin,  but  the 
means  of  purification  from  a merely  external 
contact  with  the  consequences  of  transgression, 
a symbolical  ordinance  of  cleansing  a symboli- 
cal defilement.  And  the  bearing  of  the  whole 
on  Christian  times,  with  respect  to  the  higher 
work  of  Christ,  is  so  plainly  and  distinctly  in- 
timated in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrews,  that 
there  is  no  need  for  any  further  comment  : “If 
the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean, 
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sanctified  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  with- 
out spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  !”  Whoever 
looks  with  this  view  to  the  ordinance,  will  see 
in  it  the  perfect  purity  and  completeness  of 
Christ's  character,  the  corrupt  and  loathsome 
nature  of  that  for  which  he  died,  and  the  solo  | 
as  well  as  perfect  efficacy  of  his  blood,  so  that 
ho  who  has  not  this  applied  to  bis  conscience  ! 
must  inevitably  perish.  V.  F. 

2-10,  The  two  marks  of  tho  sin-offering  here 
meet — that  it  must  he  in  and  for  itself  clean— 
but  becomes  unclean  through  the  sin  laid  upon 
it.  The  heifer,  therefore,  must  be  clean  and 
without  blemish  in  itself  ; but  all  is  impure 
which  has  to  do  with  the  act  of  sacrifice — i.e.t 
with  the  laying  on  of  sin  upon  it,  with  the 
whole  process  of  purification  : only  when  all  is 
accomplished  which  is  to  servo  for  the  purifica- 
tion does  the  water  of  sprinkling  defile  no  more. 
Then  is  sin  and  death  overcome  by  the  Divine 
power  of  life.  In  all  this  may  we  easily  per- 
ceive a type  of  the  true  offering  for  sin  (Heb. 

‘t  : 13  ; 2 Cor.  5 :21).  Gerl. 

But  why  did  the  Law  make  a dead  corpse 
such  a defiling  thing?  (1)  Because  death  is  the 
ir  iges  of  sh)t  e)dertd  into  ike  world  by  it,  and 
reigns  by  the  power  of  it.  Death  to  mankind 
is  another  thing  from  what  it  is  to  other  creat- 
ures. It  is  a curse,  it  is  the  execution  of  the 
Law,  and  therefore  the  defilement  of  death  sig- 
nifies the  defilement  of  sin.  (2)  Because  the 
Law  could  not  conquer  death  nor  abolish  it  and 
alter  the  property  of  it,  as  the  Gospel  does  by  j 
bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light  and  so 
introducing  abetter  hope.  Since  our  Redeemer 
was  dead  and  buried  death  is  no  more  destroy-  , 
ing  to  the  Israel  of  Gody  and  therefore  dead 
bodies  are  no  more  defiling  ; but  while  the 
Church  was  under  the  Law,  to  show  that  it  made 
not  (he  comers  thereunto  perfect,  the  pollution  con- 
tracted hv  dead  bodies  could  not  but  form  in 
their  minds  melancholy  and  uncomfortable 
notions  concerning  death,  while  believers  now 
through  Christ  can  triumph  over  it.  0 grave , 
where  is  thy  victory  ? Where  is  thy  pollution  ? II. 

Purification  at  Chlldbirth. 

Lev.  12  : 1-8. 

Motherhood  involved  a longer  or  shorter 
period  of  ceremonial  separation — forty  days  in 
the  case  of  a son,  seventy  days  in  the  case  of  a 
daughter,  after  which  a burnt-offering  and  a 
sin-offering  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord,  and 
atonement  made  for  her  that  she  may  be  clean. 


Edgar. It  is  to  be  emphatically  denied  that 

the  Bible  gives  any  encouragement  to  the  senti 
meat  that  the  mere  act  of  giving  birth,  or  the 
fact  of  having  given  birth,  is  a defilement.  The 
condition  into  which  a woman  is  brought  by 
the  birth  of  a child  is  said  lather  to  be  like  the 
impurity  of  her  monthly  illness  (verse  2).  It 
was,  to  a certain  extent,  the  effect  and  evidence 
of  death.  Such  death,  as  the  penalty  of  sin, 
had  not  only  a physical,  hut  a moral,  character. 
One  needed,  therefore,  to  be  ceremonially  puri- 
fied from  it.  E.  C.  B. The  explanation  of 

this  statute  on  maternity  we  shall  find  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  connected  with  it  that  which 
is  painfully  suggestive  of  sin.  The  sorrow  of 
maternity  points  clearly  to  the  primeval  curse, 
and  therefore  to  the  primeval  sin.  The  birth 
of  a human  child  means  the  entrance  into  the 
world  of  one  in  whom  are  the  germs  of  sin. 
Hence  sin  is  associated  with  the  birth  of  the 
human  infant,  and  the  physical  condition  (verse 
7)  attending  it  is  typical  of  sin,  constitutes  “ un- 
cleanness,” and  necessitates  purification.  W.  G. 

As  in  the  whole  province  of  unclean  meats 

man  was  not  internally  defiled,  but  was  contin- 
ually reminded  of  the  desecration  of  the  crea- 
tion by  sin,  and  as  the  prohibition  about  un- 
clean meats  was  a call  to  abstain  from  all  com- 
munion with  sin  and  its  consequences,  in  like 
manner  is  to  be  regarded  the  declaration  of  un 
cleanness  in  these  natural  relations  which  are 
not  sinful  in  themselves,  but  are  especially  liable 
by  misuse  to  become  sinful,  and  which  carry 
with  them  t lie  stigma  of  sin.  With  no  other 
people  of  antiquity  was  marriage  so  honored, 
founded  as  it  was  on  express  Divine  institution. 
Among  no  other  people  do  we  find,  through 
their  religious  idea  of  death,  so  reverential  a 
care  for  the  rites  of  sepulture.  If  then  procre- 
ation, birth,  and  death  caused  defilement,  we 
perceive  therein  in  emblem  and  germ  the  doc- 
trine which  was  more  clearly  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  teaches  us  that  the  flesh 
created  by  God,  and  originally  good,  has  never- 
theless, by  sin  which  dwelt  in  it,  been  made  the 
means  of  exciting  sinful  desire.  Gerl, 

3.  Muill  l>e  cimmiciscd.  As  the 
mother  and  the  father  are  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  Israel,  the  child  is  in  this  respect  also 
i counted  with  them.  On  these  grounds  he  re- 
ceives the  sign  of  circumcision.  The  origin  and 
I meaning  of  this  rite  we  have  in  Gen.  17.  As 
the  symbol  of  moral  renewal,  it  implies  the  ex 
iRtence  of  depravity.  But  the  mother  in  Israel 
having  passed  through  her  ceremonial  defile- 
ment is  now  clean,  and  her  child  is  clean  with 
her.  As  the  descendant  of  a circumcised  father 
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he  has  the  inheritance  of  circumcision,  the 
outward  token  of  tlie  covenant  of  grace.  This 
involves  the  principle  tlmt  in  the  right  order  of 
things  the  offspring  of  pious  parents  will  be 
pious.  It  cannot  mean  that  circumcision  is  it- 
self regeneration.  This  would  he  to  make  a rite 
a clmrm,  instead  of  a symbol  of  precious 
truth. 

No  event  is  more  interesting  to  the  parent  or 
to  the  race  than  the  biith  of  a child.  In  a state 
of  innocence  it  would  have  been  a source  of  un 
mingled  and  unutterable  gladness.  But  the  fall 
casts  a shade  of  impenetrable  darkness  over  the 
birth  of  a child  of  man.  All  that  reason  can 
say  is,  that  this  is  another  child  ot'  sin  and  heir 
of  death,  lienee  the  insertion  ot  this  short  and 
reassuring  chapter  in  the  book  of  propitiation 
For  the  mother  in  Israel  is  here  taught  that 
while  there  is  impurity  and  guilt  connected 
with  the  bearer  and  the  born  of  the  fallen  race, 
yet  there  is  a propitiation  on  which  she  may 
rely  for  herself  and  for  her  offspring,  and  a puri 
iication  which  she  has  for  herself  and  may  usk 
and  confidently  expect  for  her  child,  while  she 
trains  him  up  in  the  way  he  should  go.  This 
encourages  believing  parents  to  enter  upon  the 
task  of  training  np  their  child  for  glory,  honor, 
ami  immortality.  As  the  mother  anil  her  child 
emerge  out  of  the  impurity,  she  learns  to  hope 
for  the  day  when  both  will  emerge  out  of  the 
bondage  and  corruption  of  sin  ; as  the  mother 
offers  her  burnt-sacrifice  and  sin-sacrifice  she 
rejoices  in  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a propi- 
tiation that  is  sufficient  for  her  and  for  her  chil 
dren  and  her  children's  children  to  all  genera- 
tions. This  chapter  could  not  be  wanting  in  the 
book  of  atonement  ; and  assuredly  it  has  not 
been  written  in  vain.  M. 

Issues  from  the  Human  Body. 

Lev.  15  : 1-33. 

This  chapter  contains  one  communication, 
which  is  made  to  Moses  and  Aaron  together,  by 
whom  it  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  people.  It  is 
on  the  subject  of  issues  which  involve  unclean- 
ness. It  gives  directions  concerning  an  issue 
to  which  men  are  liable  (1-15),  the  seed  of  co- 
habitation (Hi-18),  the  monthly  secretion  of 
women  (Hi  24),  and  a hlnodv  flux  in  women 
(25-30),  followed  by  a conclusion  (31-33),  M. 

In  this  chapter  the  defilement  of  sin  is  the  lead- 
ing thought.  Here  again  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  was  a sanitary  element  in  the  regula- 
tions. “ Cleanliness  is  next,  to  Godliness”  is 
not,  as  some  suppose,  a Bible  sentence,  but  it 
is  beyond  till  ipiestion  a Bible  sentiment.  The 


first  all-embracing  law  of  the  Mosaic  economy 
is,  Be  holy.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Be 
dtnn  : clean  in  person,  clean  in  garments,  clean 
in  house,  clean  in  camp,  clean  everywhere. 
Who  can  tell  how  much  the  world  owes  to  these 
‘‘  health  laws  of  Moses?”  “ It  is  certainly  a 
curious  thing,”  writes  one  who  is  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  44  worthy  the  notice  of  every 
student  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race, 
whether  his  standpoint  be  religious  or  purely 
scientific,  that  the  moving  camp  in  the  wilder- 
ness was  governed  by  as  strict  and  perfect  a 
sanitary  code  as  any  sanitary  commission  could 
now  devise.”  But  in  the  Mosaic  institutes  the 
purity  of  the  soul  was  ever  kept  before  the 
mind  as  the  main  thing  to  be  desired  and  se- 
cured. “ Our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  con 
science,”  was  always  the  first  thing  ; “ our 
bodies  washed  with  pure  water,”  was  the  sec- 
ond (Heb.  10  : 22)  ; and  throughout  the  book  of 
the  Law  these  two  have  been  by  God  so  joined 
together  that  no  candid  mind  can  put  them 
asunder.  J.  M.  G. 

2.  Hath  an  issue,  literally,  is  flowing  or 
discharging.  There  are  many  diseases  common 
to  both  sexes,  which  are  characterized  by  a dis- 
charge of  some  kind.  In  h\s  issue  lie  is 
unclean.  This  is  the  point  in  ipiestion. 
The  malady  is  not  otherwise  regarded  than  as 

an  occasion  of  uncleanness.  M. We  are  not 

to  look  for  a moral  basis  for  the  regulation  on 
account  of  any  vicious  habit  connected  with 
such  issues.  They  are  repulsive,  and  simply 
for  that  reason  they  are  causes  of  ceremonial 
uncleanness  to  those  who  suffer  from  them,  and 
to  those  who  come  in  contact  with  persons  suf- 
fering from  them.  F.  M. 

4 12.  There  is  a strong  feeling  of  loathsome 
ness  called  forth  by  these  descriptions  em- 
blematic of  the  abhorrence  wherewith  those  of 
a pure  and  holy  nature  must  look  upon  sin — 
even  that  sin  from  which  we  are  saved  not  by 
water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood,  like  as  the 
uncleanness  here  had  to  be  removed  not  by  a 
washing  alone,  but  also  by  a sacrifice.  T.  0. 

By  reason  of  the  inherent  depravity  of  nature 
growing  out  of  the  fall,  the  powers  of  human 
life  are  tainted  with  corruption,  and  all  that 
pertains  to  the  production  of  life,  as  well  as  to 
its  cessation,  appears  enveloped  in  the  garments 
of  impurity.  That  the  whole  was  mainly  viewed 
in  this  strictly  moral  light,  and  not  merely  in 
relation  to  natural  health  or  cleanliness,  is  evi 
dent  not  only  from  the  predominantly  ethical 
character  of  the  whole  legislation  of  Moses,  but 
also  from  the  kind  of  purifications  prescribed, 
in  which  atonement  is  spoken  of  as  being  made 
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in  behalf  of  the  parties  concerned  ; and  also 
from  the  references  made  to  the  cases  under 
consideration  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  (Hzek. 
30  : 17  ; Lam.  1 :17),  which  point  to  them  as 
defilements  in  a moral  respect.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  obtaining  a satisfactory  view  of 
the  subject,  or  accounting  for  the  place  assigned 
such  tilings  in  the  symbolical  ritual  of  Moses, 
excepting  on  the  ground  of  that  moral  taint 
which  was  believed  to  pervade  all  tbe  powers 
and  productions  of  human  nature.  P.  F. 

11,  15,  30.  Fit r these  unclean  nesses,  in- 

voluntary and  secret,  Ood  provided  a jilting  atone- 
ment. It  is  the  smallest  sacrifice,  two  turtle- 
doves or  two  young  pigeons,  which  God  re- 
quires. There  is  no  exaggeration  in  dealing 
with  the  secret  sins.  Done  in  ignorance,  they 
are  not  placed  upon  the  same  level  with  volun- 
tary transgressions.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
not  winked  at.  The  whole  analysis  of  sin  in  > 
these  chapters  (Lev.  13-15)  is  profound  and 
philosophical.  In  fact,  portions  of  Scripture 
apparently  repulsive  become  replete  with  whole-  j 
some  truth  when  handled  humbly  and  reverent 
ly.  Edgar . 

I>t\  0-1  I.  Cleanliness  a religious  duty.  The 
precepts  in  this  paragraph  refer  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  cleanliness,  both  in  eamp  and  in  person. 
We  get  here,  moreover,  an  illustration  of  that 
which  so  often  occurs  in  the  Law  of  Moses — 
viz.,  that  duties  of  tbe  lowest,  humblest  order 
are  urged  on  the  people  by  the  highest  and 
noblest  sanctions.  Common  work  may  be  dig- 
nified by  great  motives.  It  will  be  regarded  by 
a wise  Christian  man  as  apart  of  his  duty  which 
is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected,  to  maintain 
order  and  unsullied  cleanliness  in  person  and 
home.  C.  C. 


While  these  minute  details  neither  require 
nor  reward  particular  investigation  in  our  day, 
yet  taken  in  whole  (hey  are  pregnant  with  great 
moral  lessons  for  all  lime . There  was  a perpet- 
ual inclination  of  cleanliness,  external  purity, 
and  the  most  careful  avoidance  of  whatever  was 
defiling.  The  ceremonial  washings  and  cleans- 
ings, the  removal  from  the  camp,  or  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  seclusion  from  the  court  of  the  tab- 
ernacle for  a term  of  purification,  occur  fre- 
quently. By  a natural  law  of  mind,  sin  is  asso- 
ciated with  urn-leanness  ; crime  is  defiling, 
lienee,  with  almost  infinite  pains  the  Lord  was 
impressing  upon  his  people  the  great  idea  that 
their  God  who  deigned  to  dwell  among  them 
“ was  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.” 
He  could  not  abide  with  them  save  as  they  kept 


themselves  dean  and  pure.  IT.  C By  these 

laws  they  were  taught  their  privilege  and 
honor,  that  they  were  purified  unto  C >d  a peruliar 
people,  and  were  intended  by  the  holy  God  for 
a kingdom  of  priests,  a holy  nation.  They  were 
also  taught  to  preserve  tlie  honor  of  their  puiity, 
anti  to  keep  themselves  from  all  sinful  polln 
tions.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  argue  that  if 
those  pollutions  which  were  natural,  unavoid 
able,  involuntary,  their  allliction  and  not  their 
sin,  rendered  them  for  the  time  so  odious  that 
they  were  not  fit  for  communion  either  with 
God  or  man,  much  more  abominable  and  fill li  v 
were  they  if,  they  sinned  against  the  light  and 
law  of  nature,  by  drunkenness,  adultery,  fraud, 
and  tho  like  sins,  which  defile  the  very  mind 
ami  conscience.  And  if  these  ceremonial  pol 
lotions  could  not  be  done  away  but  by  sacrifice 
and  offering,  something  greater  ami  much  more 
valuable  must  be  expected  and  depended  upon 
for  the  purifying  of  the  soul  from  the  unclean - 
ness  of  sin.  H. 

All  this  mystically  teaches  us  to  beware  of 
eourting  or  choosing  the  conversation  of  those 
that  have  received  any  tincture  of  vice,  and  not 
to  contract  acquaintance  with  any  persons  who 
we  have  reason  to  believe  are  not  on  good  terms 
with  God.  There  is  such  a venomous  contugion 
in  vice  and  immorality  that  familiarity  with 
sinners  does,  of  itself,  make  a man  an  associate 
in  their  practices  : so  saith  the  son  of  Sirach 
(Eeclus.  13  : 1),  and  thus  tbe  apostle  commands 

(1  Tim.  5:22).  Biblioth.  Bibl. All  those- de 

tails  of  Divine  precept,  by  which  every  person 
and  article  anywise  brought  into  contact  with 
the  unelean  man  or  woman  beearne  unclean, 
bring  out  tbe  truth  that  impurity  is  an  essen- 
tially communicable  evil.  It  is  so  physically  ; 
” let  sinners  look  to  it.”  It  is  so  spiritually, 
flow  guilty  in  the  very  last  degree  are  those 
who  drive  a nefarious  trade  in  corrupt  litera- 
ture ! I low'  shameful  to  put  indecent  thought 
into  print  to  pollute  the  young!  How  demur 
alizing  to  the  soul,  how  displeasing  to  God,  how 
scrupulously  to  be  avoided,  the  questionable 
conversation  that  borders  on  tbe  imlelieate  and 
impure  (Eph.  5 : 3,  4,  12  ; Col.  3:8)!  W.  C. 

That  plain-speaking  and  plain-dealing,  sueh 
as  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  was  neees- 
sary,  is  amply  proved  by  the  history  of  the  an 
cient  world,  and  of  the  modern  world,  too.  The 
Bilile  is  the  only  book  that  has  exercised  any 
considerable  effect  in  keeping  men  and  women 
pure.  There  are  many  books,  where  everything 
offensive  to  tbe  ear  is  studiously  avoided,  which 
nevertheless  are  very  poison  to  the  soul.  In 
the  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  while  there  is  not 
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a little  that  is  offensive  to  the  ear,  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  that  is  poisonous  to  the  spirit, 
unless  the  spirit  has  been  poisoned  already  ; 
for  we  must  remember  that  while  “ to  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure,”  “ unto  them  that  are  de- 
filed and  unbelieving  is  nothing  pure  ; but  even 
their  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled/’  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  entire  Bible  that 
will  not  exert  a holy  and  purifying  influence  on  ' 
those  who  read  it  in  the  right  spirit.  And  as  a 
historical  fact,  such  has  been  the  result  among 
those  who  have  made  these  Scriptures  their 
companion  and  counsellor.  The  Jews  alone 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  had  even  the 
conception  of  purity  as  we  understand  it  now. 
Consider  for  a moment  wLence  we  derive  those 
exalted  notions  of  purity  which  are  widely  prev- 
alent in  modern  society,  especially  among  Chris-  1 


tian  people.  Even  the  purest  and  the  best  of 
Greek  philosophers,  those  who  in  other  respects 
have  come  nearest  to  Bible  ethics,  are  wofully 
behind  in  regard  to  personal  purity  of  heart 
and  life,  some  of  them  tolerating  and  others 
approving  that  which  enlightened  Christian 
sentiment  utterly  condemns.  Let  any  one 
fairly  investigate  the  genesis  and  “ evolution” 
1 of  our  modern  ideas  of  chastity  and  purity,  and 
he  will  find  that  they  are  traceable  chiefly  to 
the  Hebrew'  Scriptures  as  their  source.  And  so 
the  remarkable  fact  will  present  itself  that  to 
these  very  Scriptures,  and  largely  to  those  parts 
of  them  where  the  corrupt  imagination  of  certain 
cavillers  finds  an  indecency  which  is  all  its  own, 
wre  owe  that  very  sentiment  of  delicacy  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  read  them  aloud 
in  public  or  in  the  family.  J.  M.  G. 
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Through  the  whole  Bible  history  of  the  Jews 
we  find  from  the  date  of  their  organization  as 
a nation  a system  of  sacrifices,  framed  first  as 
a compensation  or  atonement  for  certain  civil 
and  ceremonial  offences,  and  next  as  expressing 
the  need  of  a propitiation  in  approaching  to 
God.  The  system  w’as  cumbersome  aod  mean- 
ingless except  in  this  latter  view.  But  going 
back  of  the  Levitical  ritual  instituted  in  the 
w ilderness,  to  Noah  as  the  priest  of  anew' world, 
and  back  again  beyond  the  flood  to  Abel,  we 
find  a custom  of  sacrifice  for  which  no  mere 
natural  instinct  or  reason  can  fully  account. 
In  the  system  of  Moses  wre  know  this  was  ex. 
prcssly  enjoined  by  God  ; and  the  prophets, 
while  they  denounced  any  neglect  or  abuse  of 
sacrifice  as  a crime,  also  insisted  that  the  sacri- 
fice w?as  worthless  unless  its  spiritual  signifi- 
cance was  kept  in  view  by  the  offerer.  Here 
then  we  have  the  same  principle  of  unity  and 
of  development  in  the  language  of  symbol  and 
ritual  us  in  the  verbal  promise  (Gen.  3)  : the 
primitive  nidi  mental  conception  of  sacrifice  by 
wav  of  atonement  for  sin  ; this  conception  un- 
folded in  a great  number  and  variety  of  sacri- 
fices, in  which,  however,  the  central  figure  w'as 
ever  the  Lninh  slain,  ami  the  central  thought  the 
redemption  of  sin  ; and  all  these  emblems  and 
types  meeting  in  Christ  by  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  his  death  and  the  exposition  of  it  by  the 
upo.itles  as  the  consummation  of  this  system, 
which  then  vanished  away  as  but  the  prophetic 
shadow’,  the  outline  sketch  of  the  True — when 


the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  was  offered  once  for  all  to  take  away  sin. 
And  so  the  death  of  Christ  verifies,  interprets, 
and  transfigures  that  mysterious  system  which 
had  else  remained  without  a key.  The  unity 
that  runs  through  the  relijion  of  the  Bible  in  its 
treatment  of  siu  and  reconciliation,  a treatment 
foreign  to  all  rationalistic  conceptions  of  man’s 
approach  to  God,  argues  the  Divine  impress 
upon  the  original  conception,  the  law’  of  its 
unfolding,  the  dread  mystery  and  glory  of  its 
consummation  through  the  cross.  J.  P.  T. 

The  system  of  Levitical  worship,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  was  the  only  method  by  w’hieh  there 
was  any  possibility  of  imparting  to  apostate 
humanity  those  lost  ideas  of  God’s  purity  and 
justice,  and  those  new’  ideas  of  God’s  mercy 
and  redemption,  which  were  to  be  the  only  prop 
and  hope  of  the  race.  There  were  no  words  in 
human  language  to  represent  such  ideas,  be- 
cause the  ideas  themselves  were  wanting  ; and 
to  create  them  it  wras  needful  that  correspond- 
ing things  should  be  presented  to  the  senses  ; 
ami  so  the  Levitical  ritual  enacted  before  the 
eye  its  expressive  promise  of  the  coming  Re- 
storer. IT.  Adams. The  idea  of  God  was 

embodied  to  the  senses  in  a visible  temple— of 
his  holiness  in  an  aw  fill  shrine  or  sanctuary, 
fenced  off  from  curious  gaze  and  unhallow’ed 
step.  The  notion  of  a Divine  order  pervading 
human  life  was  lodged  in  regulations  for  food 
and  dress,  distinctions  between  things  clean 
and  unclean,  minute  prescriptions  and  rules  for 
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all  the  varied  relations  and  exigencies  of  social  ' 
existence.  The  conceptions  of  siD,  guilt,  peni-  : 
tence,  prayer,  of  atonement,  pardon,  purity, 
self-devotion,  were  forced  on  the  senses,  and 
drilled  into  minds  otherwise  incapable  of  rising 
to  them,  by  laws  of  ceremonial  exclusion, 
priests,  costly  sacrifices,  sprinklings,  lustra-  1 
tions-  by  the  life’s  blood  of  victims  dyeing  the  | 
altar,  or  borne  by  priestly  hands  into  the  awful 
presence  of  the  Deity  -by  the  mysterious  flight 
of  the  sin-lmrdened  goat  into  a region  of  dark  1 
ness  and  forgetfulness.  Without  these  and  1 
other  manifold  aids  to  thought,  spiritual  ideas,  ; 
to  such  a race,  would  have  been  unattainable. 
Tn  a more  spiritual  and  reflective  age,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  which  the  spiritual  perceptions 
have  become  developed,  and  the  mind  lias  be- 
come receptive  of  direct  religious  instruction, 
such  sensible  helps  to  the  formation  of  thought 
are  no  longer  necessary.  Tn  the  old  dispensa- 
tion ritual  observances  constituted  an  elaborate 
mechanism  for  the  awakening  of  religions 
thought  and  feeling  ; in  the  new  economy,  they 
are  the  actual  and  voluntary  manifestation  of 
religious  thought  and  feeling  already  existing. 
Curd. 

Practically  regarded,  the  Levitical  sacrifices 
are  noteworthy,  first,  as  a means  of  religious 
education,  and  next  as  a means  of  religious  sat- 
isfaction. They  evolved  religious  sentiment, 
and  they  appeased  it.  However  superficially 
this  sacrificial  enltus  be  regarded,  it  assuredly  1 
proclaimed  such  truths  as  these  : the  sinfulness  | 
of  man,  the  Divine  alienation  consequent  there-  J 
upon,  the  need  of  atonement,  its  possibility,  its 
method,  the  acceptability  of  the  service  ot"  the 
reconciled.  All  these  truths — which,  to  judge 
from  Christianity,  constitute  the  essentials  of  a 
religion  adapted  toman — were  taught  by  arrest- 
ing symbolism  and  an  imposing  ceremonial. 
They  were  equally  capable  of  educating  up  to  a 
high  degree  of  religiousness  and  of  ministering 
to  the  religions  needs  so  matured.  They  af- 
fected too  the  whole  range  of  life,  training  the 
Church,  sanctifying  the  State,  penetrating  the 
home,  and  affecting  the  individual.  They  inter- 
wove the  essentials  of  religion  with  all  the  re- 
lationships, duties,  sorrows,  anti  pleasures  of 
life.  -According  to  its  own  ideal,  the  Jewish 
nation  was  a Theocracy  where  reconciled  rebels 
gave  their  every  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings 
acceptably.  Thus,  historically  regarded,  and 
without  trespassing  upon  or  forestalling  the 
later  revelations  made  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles. the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  seen  to  be  a pro- 
found recognition  of  the  wants  of  man,  and  a 
response  to  his  deepest  needs.  The  Levitical 


sacrifices  declared  unmistakably,  from  the  lionr 
of  their  first  promulgation,  the  necessity  there 
was  for  atonement,  and  the  Divine  provision 
for  that  necessity.  Indeed,  it  is  simple  truth  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a feature  of  the  Levitical 
sacrifices  which  does  not  accentuate  in  some 
way,  either  the  fact  of  estrangement  from  Clod 
with  its  large  disabilities,  or  the  fact  of  reconcili- 
ation to  God  with  its  large  privileges.  Cave. 


Under  the  Old  Covenant  there  was  certainly 
a most  elaborate  arrangement  for  the  relief  of 
burdened  consciences  and  the  purification  of 
the  unclean.  Jehovah  declined  himself  again 
and  again  to  be  “ merciful  and  gracious,  forgiv- 
ing iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin.”  His 
throne  between  the  cherubim  was  a mercy-seat ; 
and  the  penitent  who  embraced  these  comfort- 
ing promises  found  an  open  way  back  into  the 
favor  of  a pardoning  God.  What  then  ailed  the 
Old  Covenant,  as  a revelation  of  Divine  mercy? 
How  comes  it  to  be  said  that  first  by  Jesus 
Christ  came  grace  and  truth,  since  every  true 
religion  or  stage  in  the  revelation  of  God  must 
. have  much  to  say  of  his  <jrncr  as  well  as  of  his 
justice?  Here  lay  the  defect  : that  what  Divine 
grace  led  sinners  to  hope  for,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision under  the  Law  effectively  to  provide. 
To  put  much  in  a single  word  : What  the  Mosaic 
religion  wanted  was  j lower. 

Take  for  illustration  its  promises  of  pardon . 
It  certainly  revealed  God  as  a forgiving  God  to 
the  people  of  his  covenant  and  encouraged  the 
penitent  to  count  on  pardon.  But  it  furnished 
no  sufficient  or  real  means  of  cleansing  for  the 
guilty  conscience  (Heb.  7).  There  were  priests  ; 
but  they  were  only  men  like  others,  officially 
but  not  really  raised  above  their  brethren,  and 
soon  removed  by  death.  There  was  an  altar  of 
expiation  ; but  the  blood  upon  it  was  the  blood 
of  beasts,  which  could  never  take  away  sins. 
There  was  a mercy  seat  ; but  the  way  to  reach 
it  was  not  yet  laid  open.  In  form  and  outward 
show,  there  stood  in  Israel  a complete  apparatus 
for  the  cleansing  of  unclean  men  that  they 
might  be  reassured  of  Divine  favor  ; but  it  was 
only  “ina  figure.”  The  poire  ‘ was  awanting. 
The  sacrifices  could  not  make  the  worshippers 
t perfect  as  touching  the  conscience.  The  sins 
| confessed  were  not  actually  purged  away  and 
forgotten.  The  whole  ritual  was  a symbol  of 
j something  else  ; a 41  shadow,”  or  mimic  repre- 
sentation ; a “ parable  for  the  time  being  a 
“ copy”  or  “ image”  merely  of  certain  real  and 
spiritual  transactions  which  had  still  to  be  trans- 
I acted.  Hence,  the  Law  completed  nothing  as  a 
; system  of  grace  ; it  achieved  nothing.  It  pre- 
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figured  only  ; it  foretold.  I>ut,  blessed  be  God  ! 
with  Jesus  Christ  there  has  come  the  very  truth 
and  reality  of  expiation.  Confess  over  his  sac- 
rifice ; it  has  once  for  all  put  away  your  sins. 
Draw  near  unto  God  by  this  Priest  ; he  ever  liv- 
eth  to  intercede  for  you.  Put  your  trust  in  his 
blood  ; it  will  cleanse  your  conscience  from 
dead  works.  Approach  the  most  holy  place 
with  boldness  ; he  has  dedicated  it  tor  us  by  his 
entrance  into  heaven.  Then  be  of  good  elieer  ; 
for  the  New  Covenant  is  established  on  better 
promises  than  the  Old.  It  makes  no  more  re 
memhranee  of  sin.  By  one  offering  Christ  hath 
perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified.  “ The 
Law  as  given  by  Moses  ; but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ.” 

A further  illustration  of  the  Mosaie  Law’s 
feebleness  was  its  imperfect  provision  fur  sancti- 
fying human  life.  Under  this  aspect,  too,  what 
it  wanted  was  power.  By  elaborate  ceremonies 
of  lustration  and  sprinkling,  by  splendid  offer- 
ings of  self-surrender  and  dedication  to  God,  it 
was  forever  proclaiming  the  sanctity  of  the 


chosen  people  and  their  separation  as  a nation 
of  priests  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High,  Bnt 
while  it  demanded  holiness  of  life  and  symbol- 
ized it  in  ritual,  it  did  not  clearly  reveal  the  only 
means  through  whieh  man  cuu  be  made  holy. 
New  birth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  adoption 
as  sons  into  bis  family  of  love,  with  the  Spirit's 
indwelling  as  the  source  of  inward  purity — 
these  were  truths  shadowed  very  dimly  indeed 
under  the  Old,  reserved  to  be  the  crowning 
glories  of  the  New  Covenant. 

Perfect,  then,  and  exquisite  ns  the  legal  econ- 
omy was  for  its  own  temporary  and  educational 
purpose,  and  noble  as  were  many  of  the  lives 
which  grew'  up  beneath  its  teaching,  it  was, 
after  all,  to  the  Gospel  as  dawn  is  to  noon. 
The  elder  saints  saw  but  the  blossom  where  we 
taste  the  fruit.  As  the  King  himself  testified, 
he  who  is  least  in  the  New'  Kingdom  stands  in 
privilege  and  insight  above  the  greatest  of  the 
Old.  Let  us  see  that  we  prize  and  duly  use  our 
higher  opportunity,  lest  the  last  should  come  in 
the  end  to  be  the  first.  Dykes. 
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UNLAWFUL  MARRIAGES.  DIVORCE.  MARRYING  A BROTHER’S  WIDOW.  JEAL- 
OUSY OFFERING.  PUNISHMENT  OF  A DEFAMING  HUSBAND.  SINS  AGATNST 
CHASTITY. 


Exodus  22  : 10,  17,  1th  Lev.  18  : 1-30  ; 19  : 20-22,  29  ; 20  : 10-24.  Nu.  5 : 11-31.  De.  22  : 13-30  ; 

23  : 17,  18  ; 24  : 1-4  ; 25  : 5-12. 


Lev.  IN  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 

2 say  nnto  them,  1 am  the  Lord  your  God.  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  W'herein  ye 

3 dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do  : and  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  I bring  you,  shall 

4 ye  not  do  : neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their  statutes.  My  judgements  shall  ye  do.  and  my  statutes 

5 shall  ye  keep,  to 'walk  therein  : T am  the  Lord  your  God.  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  stat- 
utes, and  my  judgements  : which  if  a man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them  : I am  the  Lord. 

0 None  of  yon  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover  their  nakedness  : 
I am  the  Lord. 

24  Defile  not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of  these  things  : for  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled  which 

25  I cast  out  from  before  you  : and  the  land  is  defiled  : therefore  I do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof 
2(1  upon  it,  and  the  land  vomit eth  out  her  inhabitants.  Ye  therefore  shall  keep  my  statutes  and 

my  judgements,  and  shall  not  do  any  of  these  abominations  ; neither  the  homeborn,  nor  the 

27  stranger  that  sojouriieth  among  yon  : (for  all  these  abominations  have  the  men  of  the  land 

28  done,  which  were  before  you,  and  the  land  is  defiled  ;)  that  the  land  vomit  not  you  out  also, 

29  when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  vomited  out  the  nation  that  was  before  you.  For  whosoever  shall  do 
any  of  these  abominations,  oven  the  souls  that  do  them  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their 

30  people.  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  my  charge,  that  ye  do  not  any  of  these  abominable  customs, 
which  were  dono  before  you,  and  that  ye  defile  not  yourselves  therein  : I am  the  Lord  your 
God. 


[Omitted  text  sufficiently  indicated  and  explained,] 


These  ordinances  cover  the  principal  topics 
included  under  the  head  of  Moral  Uncleanness, 
and  naturally  follow  the  subjects  previously 


considered  under  the  head  of  Ceremonial  Un - 
danness  Moreover,  while  they  partake  largely 
of  a moral  and  eivil  character,  there  are  in  them 
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some  elements  which  affiliate  them  with  the 
ceremonial  institutes.  Still  further,  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  these  ordinances  is  identical 
with  that  of  a large  portion  of  the  ceremonial 
laws— viz.,  the  inculcation  of  purity  in  the  in- 
dividual, the  family,  and  the  community.  For 
these  three  reasons  they  are  placed  in  this  con- 
nection, as  an  appendage  to  the  ritual  ordi- 
nances. 

Beside  certain  special  laws  (touching  divorce, 
the  marriage  of  a deceased  brother’s  widow,  the 
trial  of  a wife’s  alleged  criminality,  and  the 
punishment  of  a slandering  husband)  this  sec- 
tion covers  the' main  prohibitions  and  penalties 
respecting  “the  abominations  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Canaanites,  incestuous  connections  and 
similar  sins  contrary  to  temperance  and  mod- 
esty, both  in  and  out  of  marriage.  “ B. The 

aim  of  the  Lawgiver  was  the  preservation  of  per- 
sonal purity,  especially  by  the  strict  laws  against 
all  unnatural  marriages  and  lusts,  and  against 
fornication  and  prostitution.  The  Law  of 
Moses,  like  that  of  Christ,  takes  cognizance  of 
sins  against  a man  s own  self,  and  that  not  so 
much  in  the  light  of  self-interest  or  even  of  self- 
respect,  but  from  that  principle  of  holiness  to 
God  which  is  so  emphatically  laid  down  by  the 
Apostle  Paul.  P.  S. 

Of  Unlawful  (Incestuous)  Marriages. 

Lev.  18  : 1-18  ; 20  : 19-21. 

A recital  is  here  made  of  some  of  those  aggra- 
vated forms  of  wickedness  wffiich  were  rife 
among  the  Canaanites,  and  which  God  had  de- 
termined signally  to  punish.  This  is  done  not 
merely  to  illustrate  the  justice  of  the  Divine 
proceedings  in  their  excision,  but  chiefly  with 
a view  to  put  the  peculiar  people  themselves  on 
their  guard  against  yielding  to  the  contagion  of 
their  pernicious  example,  and  thus  becoming  ! 
obnoxious  to  the  same  fearful  retributions  1 
which  were  to  be  visited  upon  the  Canaanites. 
The  particular  class  of  abominations  more  espe- 
cially pointed  out  here,  and  to  which  the  brand 
mark  of  the  Divine  reprobation  is  so  conspicu- 
ously affixed,  is  that  of  incestuous  conne diems. 
As  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  compass  of  the 
whole  Bible  where  any  formal  enactments  are 
given  on  this  subject,  this  and  the  connected 
chapters  treating  of  this  theme  have  always 
been  deemed  of  peculiar  importance  in  their  re- 
lations to  the  question  of  the  lawful  degrees, 
within  which  the  marriage  connection  may  now 
be  formed  by  those  who  make  the  Law  of  God 
the  great  standard  of  moral  duty. 

1§  : 2.  Say  unto  them,  I am  the 
Lord  your  God.  These  werds  constitute 


' the  grand  authoritative  sanction  of  all  the  en- 
! suing  laws,  implying  that  they  respect  a matter 
, of  the  utmost  importance,  one  in  which  the 
; honor  and  glory  of  the  great  God  were  most 
deeply  involved.  He  was  in  a special  and  em- 
phatic sense  the  God  of  the  nation  of  Israel, 
with  whom  they  were  in  covenant,  whom  they 
professed  to  serve,  and  to  whom  they  were 
under  the  greatest  obligations.  The  phrase  oc- 
curs six  times  in  the  present  chapter,  and  still 
oftener  in  the  chapters  following.  Lush. 

3.  After  III©  doings  of  flic  Isind  of 
Egypt,  amt  of  Canaan.  The  wilderness 
in  which  they  now  were  was  a very  fit  place  for 
| enjoining  these  laws  upon  the  Israelites,  as  they 
1 were  now  removed  from  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tions of  Egypt  and  were  not  yet  mingled  with 

the  people  of  Canaan.  Bp.  Kidder. The  ex- 

; eellence  of  the  law  contained  in  this  chapter  is 
- shown  in  a strong  light  if  contrasted  with  the 
abominations  and  irregularities  in  the  usages  of 
the  most  cultivated  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
Egyptians  and  the  Persians  appear  to  have  in- 
dulged in  connections  with  near  relations  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  civilized  nations. 
In  Egypt  marriage  with  a full  sister  wras  permit- 
ted in  very  early  times.  The  custom  was 
handed  down  in  the  royal  family  from  the 
Pharaohs  to  the  Ptolemies,  and  seems  to  have 
been  continued  till  the  termination  of  the  lat- 
ter dynasty  with  Cleopatra  and  her  brother. 
The  prevalence  of  the  custom  is  shown  in  the 
sculptures  in  both  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt. 
The  Modes  and  Persians  were  in  the  habit  of 
marrying  their  mothers  from  the  earliest  ages. 

Clark. The  Orientals  never  had  any  scruple 

in  polluting  themselves  by  incestuous  mar- 
riages ; while  it  is  abundantly  proved  by  his- 
tory how  great  were  the  excesses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  this  respect.  They  were  so  dead  to 
shame  that  they  trampled  upon  all  the  laws  of 
nature.  This  is  the  reason  why  God  here  enu- 
merates the  kinds  of  incest  of  which  the  men- 
tion would  else  have  been  superfluous.  Calv. 

The  necessity  for  laws  on  this  point  at  once 
discriminating,  wise,  and  stringent,  will  be  suf- 
ficiently obvious  wffien  we  consider  the  strength 
of  the  passion  to  be  controlled  -constitution- 
ally common  to  all  ages  of  the  woild  ; the 
sacredness  cf  the  marriage  relation  and  the  in. 
| estimable  value  of  moral  purity  in  a’l  human 
j society— also  common  to  all  ages  of  the  world’s 
! history  ; and  (peculiar  to  the  earlier  ages)  the 
necessity  of  defining  the  limits  of  consanguinity 
within  which  marriage  should  be  prohibited, 
and  all  sexual  connection  sternly  forbidden. 
Perhaps  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
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nice  havtog  sprung  from  a single  pair  and  tbe 
world  Laving  been  repeopled  a second  time 
from  one  family,  those  piimitive  examples  may 
have  sent  down  for  many  generations  a certain 
looseness  which  called  tor  special  restraint  and 
a carefully  defining  law.  The  crimes  of  Sodom, 
their  polluting  influence  in  so  good  a family  as 
that  of  Lot  ; the  low  morals  of  Egyptian  life  ; 
some  sad  manifestations  in  the  early  history  of 
Jacob's  family  ; the  horrible  contagion  of  Moab 
and  Midian  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  came  so- 
cially near  them  ; — these  and  kindred  facts  will 
be  readily  recalled  as  in  point  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  vigorous  legislation  in  the  Mosaic  code 
to  counteract  these  untoward  influences  of  their 
antecedent  life  and  of  surrounding  society. 
H C. 

Lev.  ]*:<>.  The  Most  High  lays  down  near- 
jtess  of  kin  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  following 
prohibitions,  and  then  proceeds  to  state  and 
determine,  by  his  own  sovereign  authority,  be- 
tween  whom  that  nearness  of  kin  subsists.  In 
the  interpretation  of  what  follows  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  although  these  prohibi- 
tions are  principally  addressed  to  the  man,  yet 
they  are  equally  binding  upon  the  wvmir/N,  who 
stands  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship. 

Hush. Xcar  of*  kin.  Literally,  “ no  one 

shall  approach  to  any  flesh  of  his  flesh.”  The 
repeated  word  flesh  ” are  in  the  Hebrew  two 
separate  but  synonymous  expressions,  which 
are  intended  to  betoken  the  fleshly  union,  as 
Gen.  ‘2  : 2J.  Men  stand  in  relation  to  “their 
flesh”  in  the  divinely  appointed  connection  of 
father,  brother,  etc  , which  they  may  not  tread 
under  foot.  The  general  prohibition  is  first 
given,  and  then  is  more  particularly  mentioned 
what  is  to  be  esteemed  as  “ his  flesh.”  As  rea- 
son for  the  prohibition  of  these  marriages  in  a too 
near  relationship,  we  find  nothing  assigned  be- 
yond this  very  degree  of  relationship.  One  can- 
not at  the  same  time  be  daughter  or  sister  and 
wife  ; and  without  the  strict  prohibition  of  such 
marriage  the  domestic  life  would  altogether  for- 
feit its  sanctity,  and  be  continually  exposed  to 
the  greatest  danger  of  disorder  through  lust. 
The  family  relationship  is  itself  ordained  by 
God.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  children  of 
God  ; the  first  school  and  generally  the  source 
of  all  chastity  and  good  manners.  Any  injury 
inflicted  on  it  would  undermine  the  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  both  of  individuals  and  of 
the  people.  In  this  lies  the  abomination  of  in- 
cest. This  is  the  reason  of  that  natural  horror 
of  it  which  (rod  has  implanted  in  us.  This  is 
the  reason  that,  among  all  nations,  marriage 
within  certain  degrees  was  forbidden,  though 


the  law's  of  the  most  moral  nations  wavered  in 
respect  to  the  exact  boundaries.  This  is  the 
reason  that  such  marriages  in  degrees  of  near 
relationship  as  cannot  be  called  exactly  forbid- 
den, still  excite  in  us  a feeling  of  aversion. 
Gerl. 

7-1*.  These  precepts  must  be  understood  to 
prohibit  marriage  within  the  degrees  of  kins- 
manship  here  mentioned.  A man  is  not  to 
wed  his  mother,  father’s  wife,  sister  by  either 
parent,  granddaughter,  sister  by  the  father  who 
has  married  a second  time,  aunt  by  either  side, 
wife  of  father's  brother,  daughter-in-law,  broth- 
er’s wife,  wife’s  daughter,  or  granddaughter.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  law  applies  to  the 
female  as  well  as  the  male  ; and  henee  a woman, 
is  not  to  wed  her  father,  and  so  on  through- 
out. M. 

1*.  The  rule  as  it  here  stands  would  seem  to 
bear  no  other  meaning  than  that  a man  is  not 
to  form  a connection  with  his  wife’s  sister 
while  his  wife  is  alive.  It  appears  to  follow 
that  the  law  permitted  marriage  with  the  sister 
of  a deceased  wife.  A limitation  being  ex- 
pressly laid  down  m the  words,  “beside  the 
other  in  her  lifetime,”  it  may  be  inferred  that, 
when  the  limitation  is  removed,  the  prohibition 
loses  its  force,  and  permission  is  implied. 

Clark. It  is  remarkable  that  while  there  is  an 

express  interdict  on  the  marriage  of  a man  with 
his  brother’s  wire,  there  is  no  such  prohibition 
against  his  marriage  with  his  wife’s  sister.  In 
verse  ltf  the  prohibition  is  only  against  marry- 
ing a wife’s  sister  during  the  life  of  the  first 
wife,  which  of  itself  implies  a liberty  to  marry 
the  sister  after  her  death— beside  implying  a 
connivance  at  polygamy.  T.  C. 

INSPECTING  HlVOKCE. 

De.  24  : 1-4. 

If  a man  put  away  his  wife  because  she  did 
not  any  longer  please  him,  and  she  became  the 
wife  of  another  man,  by  whom  also  she  was  put 
away,  or  from  whom  she  was  severed  by  his 
death,  the  first  husband  might  not  remarry  her, 
for  that  would  be  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord,  and  would  bring  sin  on  the  land. 
This  is  not  a law  sanctioning  or  regulating  di- 
vorce ; that  is  simply  assumed  as  what  might 
occur,  and  what  is  here  regulated  is  the  treat- 
ment by  the  first  husband  of  a woman  who  has 
been  divorced  a second  time. 

I— I.  These  verses  should  be  read  asone  con- 
tinuous sentence,  thus  : “ If  a man  hath  taken 
a wife,  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pass 
that  she  doth  not  find  favor  in  his  eyes,  because 
of  some  uneleanness  in  her,  and  he  hath  writ. 
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ten  her  a bill  of  divorcement,  and  given  it  in  ' 
her  hand,  and  sent  her  out  of  his  house  ; and  if 
she  hath  departed  out  of  his  house,  and  hath 
gone  and  become  another  man’s  ; and  if  the  lat- 
ter husband  hate  her,  and  wiite  her  a hill  of  di- 
vorcement, and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send 
her  out  of  his  house  ; or  if  the  latter  husband 
who  took  her  to  he  his  wife  die  ; her  former 
husband,  who  sent  her  a way,  may  not  take  her 

again  to  he  his  wife,”  etc.  \V.  L.  A. In  the 

Hebrew  these  four  verses  form  but  one  period,  j 
the  first  part  of  which  extends  to  the  end  of 
verse  3.  A right  of  divorce  is  not  here  intro- 
duced, hut  there  is  only  mentioned  what  was 
the  custom  as  Moses  found  it.  He  let  the  prac- 
tice continue,  and  suffered  the  putting  away  by 
reason  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  w hile  in 
the  history  of  the  creation  he  had  taught  the 
indissolubility  of  the  bond  (Gen.  2 : 24).  Girl.  J 

This  regulation  is  remarkable  alike  for  its 

concessive  and  its  restrictive  character.  It  as- 
sumes the  prevalence  of  divorce — a fact  alsorec-  , 
ognized  in  a number  of  other  law's  of  this  and 
the  Lcvitical  code  (Lev.  21  : 7 ; De.  22  : 19,  29).  j 
It  assumes  that  it  was  carried  on  with  some  de- 
gree of  formality.  And  such  a custom,  with 
the  form  it  took  of  giving  a “ bill  of  divorce 
ment,”  this  law  does  not  forbid  ; neither  does 
it  command  it.  Herein  our  Lord  corrected  the 
Pharisees’  false  quotation  of  the’  Pentateuch, 
changing  their  “Why  did  Moses  command?”  I 
into  “ Moses  suffered.”  In  its  restrictions,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  law  assumes  the  sacredness  j 
of  the  marital  tie  and  provides  against  an  obvi- 
ous tendency  to  break  anti  renew  it  at  will.  Its 
sole  prohibition,  however,  is  of  the  remarriage 
of  divorced  persons  after  a second  marriage  had 
been  entered  upon  by  the  former  wife.  This, 
as  the  words  “ after  that  she  has  been  defiled  ” 
(cf.  Nu.  5 : 20)  indicate,  it  looked  upon  as  a form 
of  adultery  and  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  law*  I 
tends  directly  to  the  preservation  of  the  original 
tie  ; and,  in  case  it  is  severed,  plainly  encour- 
ages  a single  life  in  view  of  a possible  later  re- 
union. E.  C.  15. 

The  Mosaic  legislation  permitted  a certain 
liberty  of  divorce  ; but  our  Lord  only  brought 
into  clear  relief,  and  made  emphatic  for  all  time, 
its  determining  ethical  principle,  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  Mosaic  permission  was  an  un- 
willing concession  to  the  “ hardness”  of  the 
people's  heart  ; that  “ from  the  beginning”  mar-  j 
riage  was  not  so  contemplated  and  constituted,  j 
that  man  may  not  “ put  asunder  w'hat  God  hath 
joined  together  that  divorce  is  permissible  I 
only  “ for  the  cause  of  fornication  that  sep-  j 
aration  for  any  other  cause  is  an  incentive  to  | 


adultery,  and  that  whoever  contracts  marriage 
with  the  guilty  party  commits  adultery,  lirh- 
reuus. 

Marrying  a Brother’s  Widow. 

De.  25  : 5-10. 

If  a man  who  was  married  died  without  issue, 
his  surviving  brother  was  required  to  marry  the 
widow,  so  us  to  raise  up  a successor  to  the  de- 
ceased, who  should  be  his  heir.  The  brother 
who  refused  this  duty  must  be  publicly  dis- 
graced. The  design  of  this  institution  -which 
was  not  originated  by  Moses,  but  came  down 
from  earlv  times  (Gen.  38  : 8).  and  is  to  be  found 

* V 

among  other  nations  than  the  Jews,  and  that 
even  in  the  present  day— was  to  preserve  a 
family  from  becoming  extinct  and  to  secure  the 
property  of  a family  from  passing  into  the  hands 
of  a stranger. 

7-10.  If  the  man  refused  to  marry  the  widow 
of  his  deceased  brother,  he  was  free  to  do  .so  ; 
but  the  woman  had  her  redress.  She  was  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  elders  of  the  town, 
sitting  as  magistrates  at  the  gate,  and  they  were 
to  summon  the  man  and  speak  to  him,  and  if 
he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  the  woman  was  to 
take  his  shoe  from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  before 
his  face,  and  say,  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that 
man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house. 
The  taking  off  of  the  shoe  of  the  man  by  the 
woman  was  an  act  of  indignity  to  him  ; it 
amounted  to  a declaration  that  he  was  not 
worthy  to  stand  in  his  brother’s  place,  and  was 
scornfully  rejected  by  the  woman  herself. 
W.  L.  A. 

The  Jealousy  Offering  (Xu.  5 : 11-31). 

We  find  among  the  covenant  people  adultery 
forbidden  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  in 
the  more  full  explanation  of  the  Law,  threat- 
ened with  death.  The  prohibitions  of  marriage 
in  cases  of  near  kinship  are  intended  to  protect 
the  holy  family  bond,  which  is  founded  on 
marriage.  The  wdiole  constitution  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  with  their  tables  of  genealogies, 
resting,  as  this  constitution  did,  on  the  patri- 
archal family  unity,  necessarily  inculcated  the 
great  importance  of  a pure  and  unmixed  de- 
scent. Hence  the  appointment  of  the  jealousy- 
offering, which  w’as  intended  to  bring  to  light 
the  truth  of  the  suspicion  of  adultery.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  woman  must  appear  with  an 
offering  before  the  Lord.  This  w’us  an  offering 
of  barley  with  wheat-meal — no  oil,  no  frankin- 
cense, might  be  on  it.  She  lay  under  grave 
suspicion.  In  this,  at  least,  she  wras  not  blame 
less.  Yet  she  might  bring  the  offering,  since 
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she  was  only  suspected,  not  judged.  By  making  [ 
the  offeriug  she  confessed  herself  pure  before 
Ood  ; she  appealed  to  him  to  defend  her  iimo- 
eeiicv  ; in  ease  of  guilt,  she  challenged  his  judg- 
ment to  fall  upon  her  more  heavily.  Holding  , 
the  offering  in  her  hand,  she  must  take  the  oath 
that  she  is  clean,  which  is  the  main  point  of  the  j 
'whole  transaction.  All  besides  is  intended  to 
make  the  perjury  in  this  case  the  more  fearful. 
Therefore  she  must  now  drink  the  water  wherein 
is  placed  dust  taken  from  the  floor  of  the  sane  ] 
tuarv,  and  figuratively  charged  with  a curse. 
The  meaning  is  not  that  the  water  has  thereby 
received  any  actual  power  to  do  her  any  injury  : 
it  was  rather  an  earnest  and  token  of  the  Divine 
judgment  which  now  passed  over  her.  From 
the  moment  of  drinking  it  she  might  be  snre 
that,  as  certainly  as  the  curse  had  figuratively 
passed  into  the  water  and  the  water  into  her, 
so  surely  would  God  know  how  to  find  her  out 
with  his  punishments.  Gerl. 

The  national  covenant  had  its  parallel  in  every 
family  of  Israel,  in  the  marriage-tie  that  bound 
together  man  and  wife.  This  relation  was 
chosen  as  an  expressive  image  of  that  in  which 
the  whole  people  stood  to  God.  It  was,  there- 
fore, in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation  that  the  strongest  enactments 
should  be  made  respecting  this  domestic  rela- 
tion, that  the  behavior  of  man  and  wife  to  each 
other  throughout  the  families  of  Israel  might 
present  a faithful  image  of  the  behavior  Israel 
should  maintain  toward  God  ; or  if  otherwise, 
that  exemplary  judgment  might  be  inflicted. 
Not  only  must  ascertained  guilt  be  punished, 
but  strong  suspicions  of  guilt  must  be  brought 
by  solemn  appeal  to  God.  Therefore  it  was  ' 
that  the  ritual  respecting  the  trial  and  offering 
of  jealousy  was  prescribed.  Of  course,  the  act 
ual  infliction  of  the  curse  depended  upon  the 
will  and  power  of  God,  whose  interference  was 
ut  the  time  so  solemnly  invoked.  But  the  whole 
service  was  fitted  to  convey  a deep  impression 
of  the  jealous  care  with  which  God  watched 
over  even  the  most  secret  violations  of  the  mar- 
riage vow,  and  the  certainty  with  which  he 
would  avenge  them.  3’.  F 

A Defaming  Husband  IVnisiusd. 

] h>  22  : 13-21. 

Among  the  many  provisions  of  the  Deutero- 
n mu ic.  code  inculcating  humanity,  or  conceived  ! 
especially  in  a humane  spirit,  is  that  regarding 
a complaint  of  unchastify  previous  to  marriage, 
preferred  by  a husband  against  a newly-married 
wife  (22  : 13-21).  One  main  object  of  it  seems 
to  have  been  to  protect  an  otherwise  helpless 


woman  against  the  brutality  of  a selfish  and  un- 
scrupulous lord  to  whom  she  was  legally  bound. 
The  rigorous  punishment  inflicted  on  the  plain- 
tiff, if  he  failed  to  make  out  his  case,  the  fine 
(cf.  Fx.  21  : 22),  the  beating  (cf.  De.  25  : 1-3), 
and  the  denial  of  the  right  of  future  separation 
on  any  terms  (24  : 1-4)  bring  the  statute  into 
line  with  other  enactments  of  the  present  code 
and  bespeak  for  it  the  same  origin.  E.  0.  B. 

t>0?  til.  If  the  charge  made  against  the  wife 
prove  true,  then  she  is  to  be  stoned  to  death 
for  her  sin.  Immorality  was  really  treason  tow- 
ard the  Divine  King,  it  was  incompatible  with 
his  kingdom,  and  so  was  put  into  the  category 
of  capital  crimes.  The  morale  of  the  Theocracy 
was  really  higher  in  idea  than  that  of  any  other 
kingdom  then  or  now  existing.  Edgar. 

Sins  against  Chastity. 

Adultery  {Lev.  18  : 20  ; 20  : 10.  De.  22  : 22-29). 
Invest  (Lev.  20  : 11,  12,  14,  17-21).  Lying  with 
bond , betrothed,  etc,  (Ex.  22  : 16,  17.  Lev.  19  : 
20-22).  Lying  with  Mankind.  (Lev.  18  : 22  ; 20  : 
13).  With  a Beast  (Ex.  22  : 19.  Lev . 20  : 15, 
16  ; 18  : 23).  Prostitution  of  Daughter , etc.  (Lev. 
19:29.  De.  23:17,  18).  Of  these  the  first, 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth  were  punished  with 
death  to  the  guilty  parties,  one  or  both. 

No  blame  can  lie  against  the  Scriptures  be- 
cause they  legislate  on  such  detestable  matters. 
The  blame  must  lie  at  the  door  of  depraved  hu- 
manity, which  perpetrates  such  deeds  and 
makes  Divine  legislation  necessary.  The  oli- 
scenity  appertains  to  the  vices,  only  praise  be- 
longs to  the  remedy.  An. 

Unnatural  lusts,  sodomy,  and  bestiality  are 
sins  not  to  be  named  or  thought  of  without  the 
utmost  abhorrence  imaginable.  Other  sins  level 
men  with  the  beasts,  but  these  sink  them  much 
lower.  That  ever  there  should  have  been  occa- 
sion for  the  making  of  these  laws,  and  that  since 
they  are  published  they  should  ever  have  been 
broken,  is  the  perpetual  reproach  and  scandal 
of  the  human  nature  : the  giving  of  men  up  to 
these  vile  affections  wTas  frequently  the  punish- 
ment of  their  idolatries  ; so  the  apostle  show’s 

(Rom.  1 : 24).  H. There  are  specific  forms 

of  vice  prohibited  by  express  enactments  in  the 
Mosaic  Law  which  to  many  are  simply  incon 
ceivable  Such  was  the  case  W’ith  the  writer  till 
assured  by  one  who  knewr,  and  w’bose  word  wfas 
to  be  trusted,  that  the  grossest  and  most  beastly 
of  all  is  an  actual,  w^ell-known,  and  widespread 
fact  of  human  life  in  the  heart  of  Asia  to  this 
day.  And  to  an  angel’s  eye  are  the  gilded, 
sugared,  ornamented  vices  of  a high  civiliza- 
tion, at  its  most  populous  centres  in  our  own 
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day,  any  less  revolting?  Ilerrick. Unuia- 

nature,  wherever  without  cultivation  and  with- 
out the  revelation  of  God,  is  everything  that  is 
vile  in  principle  and  detestable  in  practice.  Nor 
would  any  part  of  the  habitable  globe  materi- 
ally differ  from  Egypt  and  Canaan  had  they  not 
that  rule  of  righteousness,  the  revealed  Lam  of 
God,  and  life  and  immortality  been  brought  to 
light  l»y  the  Gospel  among  them.  From  these 
accounts,  for  which  we  could  easily  find  paral- 
lels in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  we  may  see  the 
absolute  need  of  a Divine  revedation,  without 
which  man  even  in  his  best  estate  differs  little 
from  the  brute.  A.  C. 

Concluding  Command. 

Lev.  IS  : 24-30  ; 20  : 22-24. 

The  land  designed  and  consecrated  for  his 
people  by  Jehovah  is  here  impersonated,  and 
represented  as  vomiting  forth  its  present  inhabi- 
tants, in  consecpunee  of  their  indulgence  in  the 
abominations  that  have  been  mentioned.  The 
iniquity  of  the  Canaanites  was  now  full.  The 
Israelites  in  this  place  and  throughout  the  chap- 
ter are  exhorted  to  a pure  and  holy  life,  on  the 
ground  that  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One,  is  their 
God  and  that  they  are  his  people.  It  is  upon 
this  high  sanction  that  they  are  peremptorily 
forbidden  to  defile  themselves  with  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  heathen,  Clark. By  the  coming 

doom  of  the  Canaanites  he  would  have  them 
take  warning.  If  guilty  of  similar  crimes  they 
might  anticipate  a more  aggravated  and  fearful 


judgment,  according  to  the  declared  principle 
of  the  Divine  administration,  “ Because  you 
only  have  I known  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  therefore  will  I punish  your  iniquities." 
Bush. 


God  has  made  our  nature,  in  every  part 
thereof,  for  himself.  In  making  man  male  and 
female,  God  has  opened  up  to  each  wondrous 
possibilities  of  love,  of  holiness,  of  usefulness, 
by  each  rendering  to  the  other  due  honor  in 
accordance  with  Divine  Law.  By  as  much  as 
the  joy  and  culture  are  great  when  God’s  laws 
are  obeyed^  by  so  much  are  the  misery  and  de- 
basement great  when  they  are  disobeyed.  He 
who  trifies  with  himself  or  with  others  in  regard 
to  the  holiest  of  all  human  relations  will  find 
that  sins  of  impurity  nip  his  nature  in  the  hud, 
embitter  life  beyond  all  power  of  expression, 
and  render  true  greatness  altogether  impossible. 
One  sin  will  drag  the  whole  man  after  it.  C.  C. 

A close  and  constant  adherence  to  God’s 

ordinances  is  the  most  effectual  preservative 
from  the  infection  of  gross  sin.  The  more  we 
taste  of  the  sweetness  and  feel  of  the  power  of 
holy  ordinances,  the  less  attachment  we  shall 
have  to  the  forbidden  pleasures  of  sinners’ 
abominable  customs.  It  is  the  grace  of  God 
only  that  will  secure  us,  and  that  grace  is  to  be 
expected  only  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace. 
Nor  does  God  ever  leave  any  to  their  own 
hearts’  lusts,  till  they  have  first  left  him  and  his 
institutions.  H. 


Section  153. 

IDOLS  AND  ALTABS  TO  BE  DESTROYED.  IDOLATERS,  ENTICERS,  FALSE  PROPH- 
ETS, AND  WONDER-WORKERS  PUT  TO  DEATH,  AND  IDOLATROUS  CITIES  TO 
BE  BURNED.  MAGICAL  ARTS  AND  DIVINATION  CONDEMNED  ; ALSO  CHILD- 
SACRIFICE  TO  MOLECH. 

Exodus  22  : 18,  20  ; 23  : 13.  Lev.  18  : 21  ; 19  : 31  : 20  : 1-fi.  27  ; 20  : 1.  De.  12  : 1-4,  29-32  ; 

13  : 1-18  ; 10  : 21,  22  ; 17  : 2^5  ; IS  : 9-14. 

Lev.  ‘20  1 Ye  shall  make  you  no  idols,  neither  shall  ye  rear  you  up  a graven  image,  or  a 

2  pillar,  neither  shall  ye  place  an}T  figured  stone  in  your  land,  to  bow  down  unto  it  : for  I am 
the  Loud  your  God. 

Be.  fl<>  21  Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  an  Asherah  of  any  kind  of  tree  beside  the  altar  of  the 

22  Lord  thy  God,  which  thou  shalt  make  thee.  Neither  shalt  thou  set  thee  up  a pillar  ; which 
the  Lord  thy  God  liateth. 

De.  11  2 1 These  are  the  statutes  and  the  judgements,  which  ye  shall  observe  to  do  in  the 
land  which  the.  Lord,  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  hath  given  thee  to  possess  it,  all  the  days  that 

2 ye  live  upon  the  earth.  Ye  shall  surely  destroy  all  the  places,  w'herein  the  nations  which  ye 
shall  possess  served  their  gods,  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the  hills,  and  under  every 

3 green  tree  : and  ye  shall  brpak  down  their  altars,  and  dash  in  pieces  their  pillars,  and  burn 
their  Asheriin  with  fire  ; and  ye  shall  hew  down  the  graven  images  of  their  gods  ; and  ye  shall 

4 destroy  their  name  out  of  that  place.  Ye  shall  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  yonr  God. 
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lie,  172  if  there  be  feund  in  the  midst  of  thee,  within  any  of  thy  gates  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee,  man  or  woman,  that  doeth  that  which  is  evil  in  the  sight  ot‘  the  Lord  thy 

3 God,  in  transgressing  his  covenant,  and  hath  gone  and  served  other  gods,  and  worshipped 
them,  or  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  or  any  of  the  host  of  heaven,  which  I have  not  commanded  ; 

4 and  it  be  told  thee,  and  thou  hast  heard  of  it,  then  shalt  thou  inquire  diligently,  and,  behold, 

5 if  it  be  true,  and  the  thing  certain,  that  such  abomination  is  wrought  in  Israel  ; then  shalt 
thou  bring  forth  that  manor  that  woman,  which  have  done  this  evil  thing,  unto  thy  gates, 
even  the  man  or  the  woman  \ and  thou  shalt  stone  them  w itli  stones,  that  thej  die. 

J)e.  i:{  1 If  there  arise  in  the  midst  of  thee  a prophet,  or  a dreamer  of  dreams,  and  he  give 

2 thee  a sign  or  a wonder,  and  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to  pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto 

thee,  saying.  Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us  serve  them 

3 thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  unto  that  dreamer  of  dreams  : for 
the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your 

4 heart  and  with  all  your  soul.  Ye  shall  walk  after  the  Lord  your  God,  and  fear  him,  and  keep 

5 Ins  commandments,  and  obey  his  voice,  and  ye  shall  serve  him,  and  cleave  unto  him.  And 
that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams,  shall  be  put  to  death  ; because  he  hath  spoken  rebel- 
lion against  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  redeemed 
thee  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  to  draw  thee  aside  out  of  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
commanded  thee  to  walk  in.  So  shalt  thou  put  away  the  evil  from  the  midst  of  thee. 

G If  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother,  or  thy  soil,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom, 
or  thy  friend,  which  is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  saying,  Let  us  go  and  serve 

7 other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known,  thou,  nor  thy  fathers  ; of  the  gods  of  the  peoples 

which  are  round  about  you,  nigh  unto  thee,  or  far  off  from  thee,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth 

8 even  unto  the  other  end  of  the  earth  ; thou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him,  nor  hearken  unto 
him  ; neither  shall  thine  eye  pity  him,  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou  conceal 

0 him  : but  thou  shalt  surely  kill  him  ; thine  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death, 

10  and  afterwards  the  hand  of  all  the  people.  Anti  thou  shalt  stone  him  with  stones,  that  he  die  ; 
because  he  hath  sought  to  draw  thee  away  from  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  ot 

11  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  And  all  Israel  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and  shall 
do  no  more  any  such  wickedness  as  this  is  in  the  midst  of  thee. 

Lev.  11)  31  Turn  ye  not  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  nor  unto  the  wizards  ; seek 

2G  them  not  out,  to  be  defiled  by  them  : I am  the  Lord  your  God.  Neither  shall  ye  use  enchant 
ments,  nor  practise  augury. 

Lev.  20  27  A man  also  or  a woman  that  hath  a familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a wizard,  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death  : they  shall  stone  them  with  stones  : their  blood  shall  be  upon  them. 

I)e  1*  fi  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt 

10  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations  of  those  nations.  There  shall  not  be  found  with  thee 
any  one  that  ruaketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire,  one  that  useth  divi na- 
il tiou,  one  that  practiseth  augury,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a sorcerer,  or  a charmer,  or  ft  consulter 

12  with  a familiar  spirit,  or  a wizard,  or  a necromancer.  For  whosoever  doeth  these  things  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord  : and  because  of  these  abominations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  drive 

13  them  out  from  before  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God.  For  these  nations, 

14  which  thou  shalt  possess,  hearken  unto  them  that  practise  augury,  and  unto  diviners  : but  as 
for  thee,  tlie  Lord  thy  God  hath  not  suffered  thee  so  to  do. 

Lev.  |*  21  And  thou  shalt  not  give  any  of  thy  seed  to  make  them  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Mol ech,  neither  shalt  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy  God  : 1 am  the  Lord. 

Lev.  20  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying  Moreover,  thou  shalt  say  to  the  ehil 

2 dren  of  Israel,  Whosoever  he  be  of  the  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  in 
Israel,  that  giveth  of  his  seed  unto  Molech  ; he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  ; the  people  of  the 

3 land  shall  stone  him  with  stones.  I also  will  set  my  face  against  that  man,  and  will  cut  him 
otl  from  among  his  people  ; because  he  hath  given  of  his  seed  unto  Molech,  to  defile  my  sane- 

4 tuury,  and  to  profane  my  holy  name.  And  if  the  people  of  the  land  do  any  ways  hide  their 

5 eyes  from  that  man,  when  he  giveth  of  his  seed  unto  Molech,  and  put  him  not  to  death  : then 
I will  set  my  face  against  that  man,  and  against  his  family,  and  will  cut  him  off.  and  all  that 
go  a whoring  after  him,  to  commit  whoredom  with  Molech,  from  among  their  people. 

Idolatry  had  overspread  the  earth,  and  was  I Law  was  proclaimed  from  Sinai.  There  was 

the  universal  religion  of  mankind,  when  the  | scarcely  an  object,  element,  or  living  creuture 
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in  nature  which  did  not  receive  a heart-debas-  f 
ing  and  life-corrupting  worship.  Dead  men, 
celestial  luminaries,  light,  air,  wind,  lire,  hills, 
streams,  groves,  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  plants, 
datkness,  storm,  pestilence,  the  fates,  the  furies, 
nnd  other  like  objects,  were  deified,  and  adored 
by  trembling  votaries.  By  a system  of  worship  ’ 
so  blind  and  degrading,  reason,  truth,  and  vir- 
tue were  well-nigh  obliterated  from  the  human 
heart  ; and  in  their  place  folly,  falsehood,  and 
vice  reigned  with  almost  undisputed  sway. 
Not  only  in  the  ruder  and  more  uncivilized,  but 
even  in  the  most  enlightened  and  polished  na- 
tions of  Gentile  antiquity,  immoralities  the 
most  revolting  and  crimes  the  most  unnatural 
were  sanctioned  by  the  example  and  consecrated 
in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Lewdness  was 
practised  in  the  temples,  and  human  victims 
bled  upon  the  altars  of  these  impure  and  san- 
guinary deities.  E.  C.  W. 

The  religion  of  the  natives,  in  whose  territory 
the  Israelites  were  about  to  settle,  appears  to 
have  been  a depravation  of  the  purer  Tsabaism, 
or  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven.  On  this 
primitive  form  of  idolatry  had  gradually  been 
engrafted  a system  of  rites  absurd,  bloody,  or 
licentious.  Among  the  Canaanites  human  sac- 
rifices were  common — babes  were  burned  alive  to 
Moloch.  The  inland  tribes,  the  Moabites  and 
Midianites,  worshipped  that  obscene  symbol 
which  originally  represented  the  generative  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  but  had  now  become  a dis- 
tinct divinity.  The  chastity  of  their  women 
was  the  offering  most  acceptable  to  Baal  Poor. 
It  was  this  inhuman  and  loathsome  religion 
which  was  to  he  swept  away  from  the  polluted 
territory  of  Palestine  by  the  exterminating  con- 
quest of  the  Jews  ; against  the  contagion  of 
these  abominations  they  were  to  be  secured  by 
the  most  rigid  penal  statutes,  and  by  capital 
punishments  summary  and  without  appeal.  All 
approximation  to  these  horrible  usages  was  in- 
terdicted with  equal  severity.  The  Canaanites 
had  no  enclosed  temples,  their  rites  were  per- 
formed in  consecrated  or  open  spaces  on  t lie 
summits  of  their  hills,  or  under  the  shade  of 
groves  devoted  to  their  deities.  The  worship 
of  God  on  mountain-tops,  otherwise  a sublime 
and  innocent  practice,  was  proscribed.  The 
strictest  personal  purity  was  enjoined  upon  the 
priests  ; the  prohibition  against  prostituting 
their  daughters,  as  well  as  that  which  forbids 
the  woman  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  the  man, 
the  man  in  that  of  the  woman,  are  no  doubt 
pointed  against  the  same  impure  ceremonies. 
Mdman. 

30 


Idolatry  Forbidden.  Its  Monuments  to  be 
Destroyed. 

Er.20  :23  : ‘23  : 20  ; 23  :13,  21  ; 3-1  ; 1 1,  17.  Ln\ 
19  : I : 20  : 1.  De.  4 : 15-10,  23,  21  ; 12  : 2-4, 
29-32  ; 10  : 21,  22. 

‘20  : I . Ye  .shall  make  you  no  idols,  Ileb. 
nothimjs,  vanities.  The  import  of  the  original  is 
thiwjs  if  noiujht , in  allusion  to  which  the  apos- 
tle says,  “ We  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in 
the  world. f>  firtlYClB  insure.  Uch.  prs *1, 
anything  kneed  or  setdptural  out  of  wood  or 
stone.  Either  a single  stone,  or  a 

pile  of  stones  reared  and  consecrated  to  relig- 
ious purposed.  Bush. 

I>c\  3 <3  : 29.  Thou  shall  not  plsint— 

i>.,  place  or  set  up,  an  AsQierali  of  any 
kind  of  tree.  The  Aslierah  was  an  idol  of 
wood  in  the  form  of  a pillar,  usually  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  altars  of  Baal.  It  was  the  sym- 
bol of  Astarte,  the  great  Canaanitish  goddess, 
the  companion  and  revealer  of  Baal.  The  two 
are  usually  associated  in  the  Old  Testament. 
IV.  L.  A. 

2£e.  32  : 20-32.  Hebrew  worship  was  to  he 
in  all  respects  a protest  against  surrounding 
idolatry.  They  were  not  only  to  carry  out  a 
policy  of  destruction,  in  sweeping  from  the  land 
every  vestige  of  ancient  heathen  worship,  but 
were  to  avoid  everything  like  imitation  of  it. 
Theirs  was  a new  nationality,  a new'  deliver- 
ance, a new'  faith,  and  it  must  be  a new'  kind  of 
worship,  corresponding  in  its  purity  to  the 
holiness  of  Jehovah.  The  Divine  rules  were  to 
be  precisely  adhered  to.  They  might  not  be 
swerved  from,  either  by  addition  or  diminn 
tion.  C.  C. 

Idolaters,  Entirers , False  Prophets,  and  Wonder- 
Winkers  lobe  Put  to  Death,  and  Idolatrous  Cities 
Destroyed . 

De.  17  : 2-5  ; 13  : 1-18. 

I>c.  17:2,  3.  The  crime  here  ordained  to 
be  punished  by  death  -was  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Its  apparent  sublimity  made 
it  only  the  more  seductive  and  dangerous.  It 
w’as  a departure,  though  at  first  a very  subtle 
and  scarcely  recognizable  one,  from  pure  mo- 
notheism—the  beginning  of  a course  of  declen- 
sion w'hieh  speedily  led  in  Egypt,  Pho  nicia, 
Babylonia,  India,  and  most  other  nations  to 
the  grossest  abominations.  Orr. 

4.  These  are  tokens  of  severity,  that  a woman 
| as  well  as  a man  is  to  be  slain  ; that  the  whole 
' people  should  unite  in  stoning  them  ; that  the 
evil  should  be  removed  from  the  midst  of  the 
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land,  lest  the  abomination  should  continue  un- 
punished. He  marks  the  heinous  nature  of  the 
offence,  by  calling  it  the  **  trausynssiny  <>/  Godi s 
covenant thus  affirming  that  nil  who  go  aside 
unto  idols  are  commut  hrtukrrs.  Tt  is  not  simple 
impiety  which  is  here  punished,  but  the  pertidy 
whereby  true  religion  is  forsaken  after  men 
have  devoted  themselves  to  God  and  professed 
themselves  to  be  of  the  number  of  his  people. 

f'u/r. Although  physical  death  is  no  longer 

to  he  inflicted  and  outward  stoning  is  happily 
unknown,  there  remains  the  eternal  truth  that 
false  worship  is  death,  misconceived  worship  is 
loss  of  soul,  and  right  worship  is  daily  suste- 
nance and  the  continual  enhancement  of  highest 
strength.  J.  P. 

l>c*.  13  : 1 IN.  Temptations  to  depart  from 
God  to  tw.  resisted  at  nil  rusts.  Here  Israel  is  told 
what  to  do  in  ease  of  temptation  arising  to  wor- 
ship false  gods.  The  chapter  deals  with  this 
one  topic.  Temptations  to  depart  from  God 
may  come  (1)  from  a professed  prophet  or  won- 
der-worker, or  (2 ) they  may  arise  from  the  near- 
est relative  or  bosom  fiiend,  or  (3)  they  may 
come  from  a town  or  city.  In  either  ease,  the 
infection  is  to  be  4‘  stamped  out  ” at  once.  Any 
enticement  to  idolatry,  come  whence  it  may,  is 
not  to  be  tolerated  for  a moment.  The  wonder 
worker  is  to  be  put  to  death  ; the  friend  is  to  be 
slain  ; the  city  is  to  be  destroyed.  0.  C. 

Even  when  a prophet  performs  a miracle  for 
the  sake  of  seducing  the  people  into  idolatry, 
they  shall  not  believe  him  but  punish  him. 
This  precept  is  of  great  importance,  because  it 
shows  that  even  in  the  Old  Testame  nt  a miracle 
was  only  of  an  introductory  and  preparatory 
character,  and  never  was  meant  in  and  for  itself 
to  work  as  a sufficient  proof  of  the  truth. 
Every  miracle  points  to  something  ; and  if  that 
to  which  it  points  is  shown  by  other  yet  more 
undoubted  signs  to  be  false  and  mischievous, 
then  the  miracle  itself  is  a lying  miracle. 
Therefore  the  New  Testament  also  warns  us 
against  false  prophetic  spirits.  Cirri 

Terribly  stern  is  the  duty  here  laid  on  the 
person  enticed  to  idolatry.  The  law  is  adapted 
to  an  age  of  stern  deeds,  and  to  n people  living 
under  a stern  dispensation.  Vet,  reflecting  on 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  on  the  constitution  of 
the  Jewish  state,  nnd  on  the  issues  to  mankind 
which  hung  on  the  slender  thread  of  this  one 
nation’s  fidelity,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
could  well  have  been  less  stern  than  it  is.  Its 
severity  was  perhaps  its  mercy.  Notr,  too,  that 
the  criminal  could  lie  executed  only  after  formal 
impeachment,  fair  trial,  and  conclusively  estab- 
lished guilt.  Orr. 


II.  And  all  Israel  tliull  hear,  and 

fear.  God  doth  not  punish  merely  for  the 
sake  of  punishment.  Even  his  severities  are 
the  effects  of  goodness,  and  always  directed  to 
, the  advantage  either  of  those  who  feel  them  or 

of  others.  Seeker. The  effect  anticipated 

was  this  : All  Israel  shall  hear,  and  fear,  <tnd  do 
no  more  any  such  wickedness.  On  God’s  side  the 
resnlt  would  be  that  he  would  “ turn  and  show 
them  mercy,  and  multiply”  their  numbers. 
Very  clearly  was  it  announced  that  this  judicial 
action  was  the  action  of  God,  and  that  right- 
eous and  obedient  Hebrews  were  the  officers  of 
Jehovah.  I).  D. 

Do.  13  : II,  fl.  “ The  Lord  your  God  proveth 
yon,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God 
with  all  your  heart  and  wVh  all  ymtr  soul.  Ye  sha'l 
iralk  after  (hr  Lord  your  Godt  .and  f tar  him,  ami 
keep  his  commandment  a,  and  obey  his  voire , and 
, cleave  unto  him."  These  words  present  the  su- 
preme reason  and  sanction  for  the  commands 
I of  this  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  as 
they  furnish  the  one  sublime  and  sufficient 
basis  for  all  Divine  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions. I>. “Ye  shall  walk  after  the  Lord” 

embodies  New  Testament  teaching  as  well  as 
Old.  Absolute  loyalty  to  Christ  should  be  the 
. governing  principle)  of  life.  The  Jehovah  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  Christ  of  the  New. 
He  appeals  to  us  by  righteousness,  love,  hope, 
fear.  Temptations  to  desert  Christ’s  standard 
may  pour  in  upon  us  from  various  quarters. 
Seductions  either  to  the  false  in'  faith  or  tho 
corrupt  in  practice  may  come  from  those  near 
and  dear  to  us.  These  temptations  are  to  be 
withstood  at  all  costs.  How  earnestly  should 
we  pray  that  we  may  be  kept  faithful  to  our 
dear  Lord  in  heaven  ! How  lovingly  should  we 
warn  others,  lest  they  swerve  from  their  fealty 
i to  him  ! C.  C. 

Mayiral  Arts  and  Divination. 

Ex.  22  : IS.  Lev.  lit  :2b,  31  ; 20  : G,  27.  De. 

IS 

There  was  nothing  more  common  among  all 
the  peoples  of  antiquity,  including  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canaan  and  adjacent  lands,  than  the 
practice  of  magic  in  some  of  its  numerous  forms. 
Ancient  Egypt  abounded  in  it,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  Assyria  and  Dabylon  show  that  these 
nations  ni  their  religious,  social,  and  even  polit- 
ical, life  were  no  less  under  its  influence.  And 
as  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  fascinating  forms 
| of  idolatry,  it  was  natural  that  the  Mosaic  Law 
should  take  cognizance  of  it,  and  denounce  the 
severest  penalties  against  it.  Tn  this  particular 
j all  the  codes  agree  ; there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
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does  not  adjudge  so  gross  a violation  of  its  fnn- 
dauieutal  principles  as  worthy  of  death.  E.  C.  B. 

Oo.  flfc:9-I8.  Different  names  are  here 
assigned  to  persons  dealing  in  the  arts  of  magic. 
‘ * One  thatusetli  divination,”  professing  to  gain 
power  and  knowledge  more  tlmn  human.  “One 
that  practisetli  augury,'*  or  eovert  arts.  “ An 
enchanter  * the  original  suggesting  the  serpent, 
and  implying  the practice  of  charming  serpents, 
yet  always  connected  with  the  arts  of  divina- 
tion. “ A sorcerer  tin:  llehrew  word  signify 
ing  one  who  mutters  incantations,  but  only  in 
the  had  sense  of  seeking  help  from  others  than 
(iod.  A charmer  a word  which  suggests 
binding  as  with  the  spell  of  enchantment.  “A 
eonsulter  with  a familiar  spirit.”  The  English 
phrase  signifies  spirits  who  stand  in  such  a re- 
lation to  the  performer  that  they  comp  at  Ids 
call.  Of  course  it  is  pretended  tlmt  these  spirits 
are  other  and  greater  than  human.  The  orig- 
inal Hebrew  [Oh]  comes  down  to  us  in  the 
African  “ Obe  man”  who  still  follows  the  same 
profession,  by  means  of  similar  arts.  “ A 
wizard  ” is  one  who  claims  superhuman  wis- 
dom, the  old  English  accurately  translating  the 
Hebrew  : the  distinctively  wise  one.  The  word 
is  restricted  in  usage  to  superior  wisdom  gained 
by  the  arts  of  magic.  “ A necromancer  ; ’ pre- 
cisely the  spiritist  of  modern  times,  or  rather, 
of  all  time,  who  claims  to  have  communion  with 
the  spirits  of  dead  men.  [The  word  neoroman 
cer  comes  from  the  Greek  : necros — a dead  one  : 
end  mantis”  divination — gaining  superhuman 
knowledge  from  the  dead.] 

This  analysis  of  the  original  words  may  aid 
4D\vard  some  just  conception  of  the  associated 
ideas  which  cluster  round  the  magic  arts  of  the 
Hebrew  age.  Their  name  and  their  arts  are 
legion.  Think  of  so  many  classes-  professions 
— of  men  and  women  naturally  shrewd,  sharp, 
cunning  ; practising  upon  the  superstitions  and 
fears  of  the  millions  ; working  upon  their  im- 
agination, haunting  them  with  the  dread  of  un- 
known powers,  bringing  up  to  them  ghosts  from 
the  invisible  world,  claiming  to  give  auguries  of 
the  future,  playing  in  every  way  upon  their 
fears  and  hopes,  to  extort  their  money  or  to 
make  sport  of  their  fears  or  to  gratify  their  own 
or  others’  malice.  A system  so  near  akin  in 
spirit  and  influence  to  idolatiy,  which  so  thor 
oughly  displaces  God  from  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  men,  and  which  seeks  so  successfully  to  in 
stall  these  horrible  superstitions  in  his  place 
a system  which  perverts  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come  to  subserve  ungodliness  and  whieh 
practically  rules  out  the  blessed  God  from  the 
sphere  of  men’s  homage,  fears,  and  hopes  ; -this 


i system  lias  always  been  worked  by  wicked  and 
I never  by  good  men,  lias  always  subserved  .ill 
iniquity,  but  piety  and  morality  never  ; this 
lias  been  a master  stroke  of  Satan’s  policy  and 
one  of  the  most  palpable  fields  of  his  triumph 
through  all  the  ages.  Let  it  not  surprise  us  that 
God’s  Law  given  through  Moses  denounced  it 
I unqualifiedly  and  made  it  punishable  with 
death.  The  nations  whom  God  drove  out  of 
Canaan  were  steeped  in  its  abominations  and 
ripened  under  its  influence  for  their  righteous 
doom.  Not  even  one  pagan,  idolatrous  nation, 
known  to  history  since  the  world  began,  lias 
been  free  from  this  abomination  the  arts  of 
magic.  Egypt,  Canaan,  Babylon,  India,  Africa, 
historic  Greece,  and  Rome  ; the  old  nations  of 
Northern  Europe,  the  savages  of  America  all 
testify  that  they  have  been  cursed  by  its  pres- 
1 ence  and  power  31.  C. 

Witchcraft  not  only  gives  that  honor  to  the 
devil  which  is  due  to  God  alone,  but  bids  deli 
ance  to  the  Divine  Providence,  wages  war  with 
God’s  government,  and  puts  His  work  into  the 
, devil’s  hand,  expecting  him  to  do  good  and  evil, 
and  so  making  him,  indeed,  the  God  of  this 
world;  justly  therefore  was  it  punished  with 
death,  especially  among  a people  that  were 
blessed  with  a Divine  revelation  and  cared  for 
by  Divine  Providence  above  any  people  under 
the  sun.  11. 

The  methods  of  modern  so-called  “ spiritual 
ism”  are  so  nearly  analogous  to  those  of  ancient 
times,  that  it  is  as  needful  now  to  warn  the  peo 
pie  against  them  as  it  was  for  Moses  to  warn 
the  Hebrews,  Even  among  them  the  roothold 
of  this  superstition  was  so  strong  that  Isaiah 
had  to  caution  the  men  of  his  time  against  it, 
and  to  remind  them  of  the  more  excellent  way 
(Is.  8 : 10.  20).  What  we  really  need  is  light 
for  the  future,  not  light  on  it  ; and  light  con- 
cerning the  invisible  world,  not  light  into  it. 
And  these  are  given  to  us  in  the  revelation  of 
the  Divine  Word.  It  opens  up  immortality 
and  life.  By  its  light  we  know  that  our  de 
parted  ones  in  Christ,  though  absent  from  the 
body,  are  present  with  the  Lord.  Cheered  by 
its  words  of  hope  we  can  sing,  “ Thou  shalt 
guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  re- 
ceive me  to  glory  !”  Be  it  ours  to  study  the 
Book  of  God  : to  take  it  not  only  as  a guide, 
but  the  guide  ; not  simply  as  the  only  gnide,  lmt 
as  the  all -sufficient  one,  ” until  the  day  break,  and 
the  shadows  tiee  away.”  C.  C. 

Child- Sacrifice  lo  Molech. 

Lev.  18  : 21  ; 20  : 1-5. 

Lev.  *20  : 2-5.  Molech,  literally,  the  King, 
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called  also  Moloch,  Milcom,  and  Malchnm, 
whose  rites  are  here  so  severely  condemned, 
was  known  in  later  times  as  “ the  abomination 
ot'  the  Ammonites, ” when  Cheiuosh  was  the 
abomination  of  the  Moabites,  ami  Astarte  tlie 
abomination  of  the  Kidoniaus.  The  nature  of 
this  rite,  and  of  what  others  there  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  name  of  Molech,  is 
very  doubtful.  The  practices  appear  to  have 
been  essentially  connected  with  magical  arts, 
probably  also  with  unlawful  lusts.  Chirk. 

:{.  The  close  connection  between  giving  of 
III*  seed  Binlo  llolerli  and  detbin^  my 
smclmnj,  ;m<I  iirofasiing  in)  lio&y 
Ii;ilili\  is  explained  and  illustrated  by  Ezekiel 
in  the  judgment  on  Akolali  and  Aholibah. 

” They  have  caused  tlieir  sons,  whom  they  bare 
unto  me,  to  pass  for  them  through  the  fire,  to 
devour  them.  Moreover  this  they  have  done 
unto  me  : they  have  defiled  my  sanctuary  in  the 
same  day,  and  have  jirofaned  my  Sabbaths. 
For  when  they  had  slain  their  children  to  their 
idols,  then  they  came  the  same  day  into  my 
sanctuary  to  profane  it  ; and,  In,  thus  have 
they  done  in  the  midst  of  mine  house”  (Ezek. 
23  : 37-33).  Not  only  was  the  combination  of 
the  worship  of  Molech  and  Jehovah  an  offence 
to  him  whose  name  is  Jealous,  but  at  the  time  1 
that  Molech-worship  was  carried  on  in  the  valley 
of  Ilmnom,  idols  were  set  up  in  the  court  of 
the  temple  itself,  as  we  learn  from  Jer.  32  : 34,  I 
35  ; 2 Kings  21  : 4, 

1,  *>.  There  is  to  be  no  connivance  with  Mo-  1 
lech  worship.  The  penalty  is  death,  and  is  to  he 
curried  out  by  the  proper  tribunals,  whose  bnsi-  J 
ness  it  was  to  see  that  the  stoning  took  place. 
In  the  case  of  Molech-worship  God  declares  : 
that,  if  the  tribunals  of  the  nation  fail  to  ad- 
judge the  penalty  of  death  to  the  offender,  He  1 
will  Himself  cut  him  off  with  his  family  and  all 

Note. — This  section,  treating  of  Idolatrous , 
group  of  ordinances  classed  as  ceremonial,  those 
the  worship  of  the  only  living  and  true  Jehovah. 


' that  follow  him  in  his  sin  of  unfaithfulness. 

F.  M. Admit  other  religions,  and  the  bond 

which  held  together  the  twelve  tribes  was  dis- 
! solved.  IIow  long  could  that  union  have  lasted 
if  the  prophets  of  Baal  had  had  the  freedom  of 
1 the  camp,  and  been  permitted  to  go  from  tent 
to  tent,  preaching  the  doctrine  of  human  sacri- 
fices ? Hence  Moses  did  not  suffer  them  for  an 
hour.  False  prophets  were  to  be  stoned  to  death. 
Field. 

Almost  the  whole  of  tlie  religion  of  the  ancient 
pagan  world  consisted  in  rites  of  deprecation. 
Fear  was  the  leading  feature  of  their  religious 
impressions.  Hence  arose  that  most  horrid  of 
all  religions  ceremonies --the  rite  of  human  sac- 
rifice. Of  this  savage  custom,  Archbishop 
Magee  asserts  and  proves,  that  there  is  no  na 
lion  mentioned  in  history  which  wo  cannot  re 
proacli  with  having,  more  than  once,  made  the 
blood  of  its  citizens  to  stream  forth  in  holy  and 
pious  ceremonies,  to  appease  the  divinity  when 
he  appeared  angry,  or  to  move  him  when  he  ap- 
peared indolent.  “ Conformably  with  this  char- 
acter of  their  gods,”  he  adds,  “ we  find  the 
worship  of  many  of  the  heathen  nations  to  con- 
sist in  suffering  and  mortification,  in  cutting 
their  flesh  with  knives,  and  scorching  their 
limbs  with  fire,  The  cruel  austerities  of  the 
gvmnosnphists,  both  of  Africa  and  India  ; the 
dreadful  sufferings  of  the  initiated  votaries  of 
M it  lira  and  Eleusis  ; the  frantic  and  savage  rites 
of  Bellona  ; and  the  horrid  self-mutilations  of 
the  worshippers  of  Cybele  — but  too  clearly 
evince  the  dreadful  views  entertained  by  the 
ancient  heathens  of  the  nature  of  tlieir  gods.” 
It  became  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  good 
ness  of  the  one  true  God,  to  check  these  spread- 
ing and  direful  evils  ; to  bring  men  back  from 
tlieir  polytheistic  follies  to  the  belief  and  wor- 
ship of  Himself.  E.  C.  AV. 

Blasphemous,  and  Cruel  Worship , fitly  closes  the 
pertaining  to  the  sanctuary,  the  ministry,  and 
B. 


Section  154. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  INSTITUTED  BY  MOSES  : ITS  DISTINGUISHING  ELEMENTS 
AND  INFLUENCE  UPON  SUBSEQUENT  CIVILIZATIONS. 


Civil,  government  is  a Divine  institution,  if 
not  as  directly,  yet  as  really  as  is  tlie  family. 
The  rights  which  society  has,  and  which  it  may 
rightfully  exercise  through  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment it  has  from  no  contract.  Men  may,  if 
they  choose,  express  the  rights  and  duties  in- 


’ volved  in  government  in  the  form  of  a contract, 

1 but  it  is  a mistake,  and  may  lead  to  mischievous 
consequences  to  suppose  that  these  rights  and 
duties  originate  in  any  form  of  contract.  By 
the  constitution  of  God  the  ends  of  the  individ- 
ual can  be  attained  only  through  government, 
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and  therefore  the  rights  of  government  and  the 
duties  of  individuals  under  it  originate  in  the 
same  way  as  the  rights  and  duties  of  parents 
and  of  children.  The  individual  is  horn  in  so 
ciety.  That  is  his  natural  state,  and  as  thus  horn 
both  society  and  he  have  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties.  These  he  may  recognize  and  have  all 
the  benefits  of  society  and  of  government,  or  he 
may  refuse  to  recognize  them  and  he  deprived 
of  these  benefits,  but  the  rights  and  duties  exist 
independently  of  his  will.  They  exist,  and  in 
entering  into  society,  the  individual  comes 
under  no  new  obligation,  and  gives  up  no  right. 
M.  H. 

Civil  government  is  a Divine  institution.  Tn 
support  of  this  view  we  have  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  reason  and  revelation.  The  testi- 
mony of  reason  we  have  in  the  original  aptitude 
of  our  nature  for  government  : in  the  posses- 
sion by  man  of  conscience,  benevolence,  desire 
of  esteem,  and  love  of  society,  qualities  clearly 
suited  to  promote  the  good  of  eivil  communi 
ties,  and  therefore  a plain  indication  that  it  is 
the  Creator’s  will  that  such  communities  should 
exist  ; in  the  admirable  order  and  harmony  of 
the  material  universe,  evineing  analogically 
that  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  Deity  to  aban- 
don the  moral  world  to  chanee  and  confusion  ; 
in  the  fact  that  were  sueh  the  Divine  purpose, 
our  highest  faculties  — reason,  reflection,  pru- 
dence, conscience,  the  power  of  suspending  our 
judgment,  and  liberty  of  choice — would  he  in 
vain,  and  capriee  and  passion  would  become 
the  governors  of  human  conduct  ; in  the  un- 
doubted truth  that  God's  end  in  creating  man 
the  perfection  of  his  nature  and  the  happiness 
of  his  being  would  be  defeated  by  the  non-ex- 
istenee  of  eivil  government  and  law  ; and  in 
the  actual  benefits  flowing  from  eivil  polity  and 
law.  The  testimony  of  revelation  we  have  in 
numerous  explicit  passages,  affirming  or  imply, 
ing  the  divinity  of  government  : particularly 
Ps.  82  : 1 ; Trov.  8 : 15,  10  ; Pom.  13  : 1 -t > : Tit. 

3 : 1 ; 1 Tet.  2 : 13,  14. 

But  as  government  is  a truly  Divine,  so  is  it  a 
truly  human  institution.  It  has  a twofold 
origin  — one  in  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  Deity, 
the  other  in  the  act  and  ehoice  of  men.  The 
Divine  will  is  its  remote  source  and  ultimate 
basis  ; human  covenants  its  direct  spring  and 
immediate  foundation.  This  view  harmonizes 
two  passages  of  holy  writ,  one  of  which  in  ex- 
plicit terms  affirms  government  to  be  an  "or- 
dinance of  God  the  other  in  language  equally 
distinet  affirms  it  to  be  an  “ordinance  of  man.” 
The  distinction,  plain  and  solid  in  itself,  is 
well  stated  by  Bishop  Sanderson  and  Areli- 


’ bishop  Bramhall.  Says  the  former  ; “ The  sub 
stance  of  the  power  of  every  magistrate  is  the 
ordinance  of  God  ; but  the  specification  of  the 
circumstances  thereto  reflating  is  a human  ordi 
nance,  introduced  by  custom  or  positive  law.” 
Says  the  latter  : “ That  all  lawful  dominion, 
considered  in  the  abstract,  is  from  God,  no  man 
can  make  any  doubt.  But  the  right  and  appli- 
cation of  this  power  and  interest,  in  the  con- 
crete, to  this  or  that  particular  man,  is  many 
times  from  the  grant  and  consent  of  the  people. 
So  God  is  the  principal  agent  ; man,  the  instru 
mental.  God  is  the  fountain,  the  root  of  power  ; 
man,  the  stream,  the  bough,  by  which  it  is  de 
rived.  The  essence  of  power  is  always  from 
God  ; the  existence,  sometimes  from  God,  some- 
times from  man.”  The  sum  is:  God  ordains 
government  to  secure  the  rights  of  man  ” life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  lie 
equally  ordains  the  means  necessary  and  fit  to 
attain  that  end.  Tie  does  not  designate  the 
means.  Tie  eoubl  not  do  so,  for  the  plain  rea 
son  that  the  means  will  vary  in  different  ages, 
climates,  and  states  of  soeiety.  He  leaves  it  to 
men,  whom  he  has  endowed  with  reason  for 
this  among  other  purposes,  to  choose  such 
means  as  to  their  wisdom  may  seem  suitable 
and  sufficient.  Neither  forms  of  government 
nor  theories  of  government  make  any  differ- 
ence. The  magistrate,  whether  he  be  an  heredi- 
tary prince  of  the  thousandth  generation,  or  the 
elected  chief  of  a community  whose  members  but 
yesterday  formed  themselves  into  a civil  state  by 
voluntary  compaet,  is  the  minister  and  vicege- 
rent of  God.  E.  C.  W. 

fl’he  political  constitution  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth was  founded  entirely  upon  a relig- 
ions basis.  In  form,  it  was  tlwncvatic  a mon- 
archy, with  Jehovah  for  the  only  king,  all  magis- 
trates and  judges  being  his  ministers  : in  its 
substance  and  spirit,  it  is  a commonwealth  in  the 
strict  sense,  its  object  being  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  whole  people,  who  enjoy  eqnal  rights  us 
being  all  the  children  of  God  and  united  by  the 
bond  of  holiness.  The  formal  constitution  grew 
out  of  the  wants  of  the  people.  When  the  peo- 
ple left  Egypt,  they  could  not  be  called  a na- 
tion, in  the  political  sense  ; but  a body  of  tribes, 
united  by  the  bonds  of  grace  and  religion,  and 
especially  by  “ the  promise  given  to  the  fathers.” 
Each  of  these  tribes  had  its  own  patriarchal 
government  by  the  “ princes”  of  the  tribe,  and 
the  “ heads”  of  the  respective  families,  and  we 
find  their  authority  subsisting  through  the 
whole  history  of  the  nation.  But  no  central 
government  was  as  yet  provided.  God  preserved 
it  in  his  own  hands,  and  committed  its  ad  minis- 
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tration  to  Moses  as  Ins  servant.  The  people 
were  all  collected  in  one  encampment  around 
the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,  their  ever  present 
King.  The}r  were  commanded  !»}'  his  voice, 
whether  directly  or  through  Moses,  and  their 
movements  were  guided  by  his  visible  signs. 
If  any  doubtful  ease  arose  of  law  or  policy, 
there  was  his  oracle  to  be  consulted.  If  any 
opposition  was  made  to  the  authority  of  his 
minister,  Jehovah  summoned  the  rebels  to  his 
presence  at  the  door  ot  the  tabernacle,  smote 
them  with  leprosy,  consumed  them  with  pesti 
lenee,  devoured  them  with  fire,  or  sent  them 
down  alive  into  the  pit.  Such  was  the  simple 
constitution  of  this  period  ; God  governing  by 
his  will,  while  embodying  that  will  in  the  I jaw. 
V.  S. 

Under  the  Theocracy,  the  function  ot  legisla- 
tors was  out  of  the  question.  The  people  did 
not  make  their  own  laws  : these  were  given 
them  -made  by  the  Lord  alone.  It  only  re- 
mained for  them  to  say  whether  they  would  .ac- 
cept the  Lord  their  God  as  their  Lawgiver  and 
Supreme  King.  Such  assent  and  consent  on 
their  part  was  appropriate  ; and  precisely  this 
they  gave  at  Sinai  \Ex.  I'd  : 3-8  and  L>e.  5 : ‘27, 
28).  This  national  recognition  of  God  as  Su- 
preme Lawgiver  was  renewed  from  time  to  time 
with  subsequent  generations  of  Israel  (De. 
20  : 10  to  and  Josh.  24  : 15  -27  and  Neh.  10  : 28, 
*20).  Thus  it  appears  that  the  laws  under 
which  they  lived  were  not  arbitrarily  imposed 
upon  them  without  their  consent  much  less, 
against  their  will  ; but  only  with  their  formal 
and  solemn  consent.  So  far  forth,  their  gov- 
ernment involved  mi  element  of  freedom  and  of 
self  control.  They  were  not  tyrannously  coerced 
into  subjection  to  laws  which  they  repudiated. 
A system  of  law,  in  itself  most  excellent  and 
entirely  unexceptionable,  was  presented  to  them 
for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  They  adopted 
it— apparently  with  the  warmest  approbation. 
II.  C. 

It  was  the  character  of  the  Law  itself,  as  affect- 
ing person  and  property,  rights  and  privileges, 
and  the  management  of  national  affairs,  that 
formed  the  great  bond  of  Israelitish  society. 
How  largely  the  constitution  was  charged  with 
conservating  elements  appears  conspicuously  in 
the  care  with  which  it  watched  over  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  and  whatever  else  concerned  the 
well-being  of  society.  D.  M. 

From  the  beginning  of  history  down  to  the 
birth  of  Christ  we  find  no  trace  of  civil  liberty 
outside  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  Elsewhere 
there  was  no  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man 
as  an  individual,  no  caring  for  his  individual 


| interests.  There  were  privileged  classes,  and  a 
' caring  for  them.  lint  the  machinery  of  society 
1 did  not  run  to  take  care  of  the  individual.  Tie 
was  the  tool  of  the  society,  but  his  well-being 
was  nowhere  the  end  of  its  action.  But  in  the 
Jewish  Theocracy  (which  was  311st  a preparative 
Christianity)  a fundamental  truth  was  the  love 
of  one’s  neighbor  as  one’s  self.  The  govern 
ment  was  formed  for  the  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  ho  was  consequently  helped  and 
protected  in  all  his  civil  rights.  1)5  II.  Cunt}>- 
| hell. 

The  civil  government  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
was  the  government  of  a free  people  ; it  was  a 
government  of  laws  ; it  was  a system  of  self- 
government.  The  Hebrew  civilization  was  the 
earliest  that  history  has  recorded,  in  which  the 
human  faculties  had  free  play.  It  was  the  ear- 
liest civilization  which  was  based  upon  a true 
1 faith,  a just  science  of  politics,  and  a right  phi- 
losophy of  life.  It  was  not  only  the  first,  but 
the  only  government  of  antiquity,  to  which  this 
description  is  fully  applicable.  The  best  sub- 
| sequent  civilization  has  been  built  upon  that 
1 ancient  Hebrew  Law.  The  best  wisdom  of 
modern  times  in  the  difficult  science  of  legisla 
1 tion  was  anticipated  by  Moses.  The  great  prin- 
ciples of  public  and  private  law,  which  he  not 
only  developed  in  theory,  but  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, are  so  many  lessons  of  inspired  wisdom, 

I so  many  lights  of  experience,  to  guide  the  labors 
of  statesmen  and  legislators  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  moderns  are  not  real  discoverers  ; they 
have  but  propagated  and  applied  truths  and 
principles,  established  by  the  first,  the  wisest, 
the  ablest  of  legislators.  In  an  age  of  barbarism 
and  tyranny,  Moses  solved  the  problem  how  a 
people  could  be  self-governed,  and  yet  well  gov- 
erned ; how  men  could  be  kept  in  order,  and 
; still  be  free  ; and  how  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual could  be  reconciled  with  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  There  were  elements  in  the 
j Roman.  Grecian,  Egyptian,  and  even  Asiatic 
polities,  worthy  ot'  praiso  and  imitation.  But 
civil  liberty,  founded  on  equal  rights,  and  act- 
ing through  the  popular  will,  was  a blessing  un- 
known to  the  whole  ancient  Gentile  world. 
Only  in  the  green  vales  and  upon  the  vine-clad 
hills  of  Palestine  we  see  millions  of  freemen  re- 
posing in  happiness  and  security,  beneath  the 
sheltering  a*gi.s  of  a polity  stamped  in  its  every 
lineament  with  the  signatures  of  its  Divine  orig 
inal.  This  favored  people  were  not  more  dis 
tinguished  during  their  journeyings  and  en 
eampments  in  the  wilderness  by  the  mysterious 
shechinah,  symbolizing  the  Divine  presence 
I among  them,  than  they  afterward  were  by  iheir 
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civil  constitution  ; aconstitution  containing  tho 
elemental  principles  of  all  just,  wise,  and  equal 
lrgislatiou,  mul  bearing  indubitable  murks  of  a 
Divine  wisdom  in  its  formation. 

The  public  functions  prescribed  in  the  lie 
brew  constitution  flow  from  the  nature  of  tilings. 
'The  tirst  want  of  a State,  as  uf  cveiy  organized 
living  being,  is  self  preservation.  To  meet  this 
want  the  constitution  institutes  certain  func- 
tionaries, not  only  to  strengthen  the  union  of 
the  tribes,  but  also  to  preserve  in  its  integrity 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  fundament- 
al law,  and  to  teach  it  incessantly  to  the  peo- 
ple. Such  are  the  Hebrew  priests  and  Devitos. 
Next,  the  body  politic  wants  a supreme  legisla- 
tive council,  to  watch  over  its  wants,  to  direct 
its  general  movements,  to  shape  its  policy,  and 
to  modify  old  laws  and  enact  new  ones,  as  the 
exigency  of  times  and  occasions  demands.  For 
this  the  constitution  provides  in  the  assemblies 
composing  the  states-gencral  of  Israel.  The 
third  fundamental  necessity  of  a nation  is  that 
of  having  the  civil  relations  of  the  citizens  main- 
tained agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
Daw.  The  constitution  satisfies  this  require- 
ment bv  a judiciary  system  which  brings  the 
administration  of  justice  to  every  man’s  door, 
and  makes  it  at  once  cheap  and  speedy,  taking 
care,  however,  to  prevent  the  evils  of  crude, 
hasty,  and  interested  decisions  by  a system  of 
appeal  through  courts  of  various  grades,  up  to 
the  supreme  judicature,  which  holds  its  ses- 
sions in  the  capital  of  the  republic.  Again,  the 
State  requires  that  its  force  be  wisely  and  effec- 
tively directed  against  its  public  enemies. 
This  care  the  constitution  devolves  upon  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Israel.  The  great  principle 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  which  we  recognize 
the  germ  of  the  modern  idea  of  the  three  pow- 
ers. was,  that  there  were  three  crowns  iu  Israel 
—viz.,  the  crown  of  royalty,  the  crown  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  crown  of  the  Law.  The 
lirst  was  bestowed  upon  David  and  his  descend- 
ants ; the  second  was  given  to  Aaron  and  his 
sons  ; but  the  third,  which  was  superior  to 
both  the  others,  was  the  inheritance  of  all  Israel. 
The  king,  the  priest,  the  judge,  all  the  magis- 
tracies, were  the  creatures  of  the  Daw  ; and  the 
Law  was  enacted  by  the  people.  The  constitu- 
tion, in  its  parts,  was  pervaded  with  the  demo- 
cratic spirit.  E.  C.  W. 

The  form  of  the  Hebrew  republic  was  unques- 
tionably democratical.  Its  head  admitted  of 
change  as  to  the  name  and  nature  of  his  office, 
and  it  could  even,  subsist  without  a head. 
When  Moses  promulgated  his  laws  he  convened 
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the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  to  whom  lie  is 
repeatedly  said  to  have  spoh  en  ; but  as  lie  could 
net  possibly  be  hoard  by  six  hundred  thousand 
liicli,  we  must  conclude  tlmt  he  only  addressed 
a curtain  number  of  persons  who  were  d*  jutted 
to  the  rest  of  the  Israelites  Accord 

mgly  in  Nil.  1 : D>  these  delegates  or  represt  nta 
tires  are  termed  those  wont  tof><  railed  to  the  court  )t 
(ion;  in  our  version,  the  renowned  tf  the  cowjruja 
tion  ; and  in  Nu.  Hi;  2 they  arc  denominated 
eh'nfs  o f the  community  or  congregation,  that  are 
t'tilhd  to  the  eonrrjitiim  ; in  our  version,  ,k  famous 
in  the  congregation,  men  of  renown.”  Hy  com- 
paring I)c».  *21)  : 10  with  Josh.  20  : 2,  it  appears 
that  these  representatives  were  the  htadsof  tribes 
and  families,  and  judges  and  officers ; the  judges, 
by  virtue  of  their  office.  Probably,  as  Micliaelis 
conjectures,  only  judges  of  hundreds,  or  [more 
prolmbh  ] ewn  those  onhj  of  thousands , had  scats 
and  voices  in  the  public  deliberative  assemblies. 
Home. 

It  was  a government  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  and  not  a confederation.  Moses 
drew  ii])  a constitution,  which  applied  not 
merely  to  each  tribe  as  a distinct  political  body, 
but  also  to  every  individual  in  the  tribe.  He 
thus  gave  to  each  a personal  interest  in  the 
national  concerns,  making  him  as  much  a mem- 
ber of  the  nation  as  he  was  of  his  own  tribe. 
The  tribes  formed  but  one  nation.  Though 
they  had  separate  interests,  as  being  in  some  re- 
spects independent  States,  they  had  also  general 
interests,  as  being  united  in  one  body  politic. 
They  had  much  in  common  to  draw  them  to 
getlicr  in  bonds  of  brotherhood,  and  strengthen 
the  ties  of  political  union  a common  ances- 
tor, the  illustrious  depositary  of  promises  ap- 
pertaining to  all  the  tribes  alike  ; a common 
God,  who  was  their  chosen  and  covenanted 
king  ; a common  tabernacle  and  temple,  which 
was  the  royal  palace  ; a common  oracle,  tho 
Trim  and  Thummim  ; a common  high-priest, 
the  prime-minister  of  the  king  ; a common 
learned  class,  who  possessed  cities  in  all  the 
tribes  ; a common  faith  and  worship,  which  at 
the  same  time  differed  fundamentally  from  that 
of  all  other  contemporaneous  nations  : and  a 
common  law'  of  Church  and  State.  Thus,  while 
each  Hebrew'  was  strongly  concerned  to  main- 
tain the  honor  of  his  tribe,  the  constitution  of 
the  general  government  gave  him  an  equal  in- 
terest in  the  honor  of  his  country.  Thus  also 
the  constitution  was  so  contrived,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  partial  independence  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  separate  tribes,  each,  as  constitut- 
ing a part  of  the  national  union,  had  a kind  of 
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superintendence  over  all  the  rest  in  regard  to 
their  observance  of  the  organic  law.  The  He- 
brew tribes  were  in  some  respects  independent 
sovereignties,  while  in  other  respects  their  in- 
dividual sovereignty  was  merged  in  the  broader 
and  higher  sovereignty  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel.  They  were  independent  republics,  hav- 
ing each  a local  government,  which  was  sover- 
eign in  the  exercise  of  its  reserved  rights  ; }et 
they  a’l  united  together  and  formed  one  great 
republic,  with  a general  government,  winch  was 
sovereign  in  the  highest  sense.  Thus  all  the 
Israelitish  tribes  formed  one  body  politic.  They 
had  one  common  weal.  They  held  general 
diets.  They  were  bound  to  take  the  field  against 
a common  enemy.  They  had  at  first  general 
judges,  and  afterward  general  sovereigns.  And 
is  i'ii  when  they  had  no  common  head,  or,  as  the 
sacred  historian  expresses  it,  when  there  was 
neither  king  nor  judge,  a tribe  guilty  of  a breach 
of  the  fundamental  law  might  be  accused  be- 
fore the  other  tribes,  wl.o  were  authorized  to 
carry  on  war  against  it  as  a punishment.  It  is 
( vident  that  the  tribes  were  sometimes  without 
a general  chief  magistrate.  The  constitution, 
us  explained  above,  makes  it  quite  conceivable 
that  the  State  might  have  subsisted  and  pros- 
pered without  a common  head.  Every  tribe 
bad  always  its  own  chief  magistrate  ; subordi- 
nate to  whom  again  were  the  chiefs  of  clans,  the 
judges,  and  the  genealogists  ; and  if  there  was 
no  general  ruler  of  the  whole  people,  there  were 
twelve  lesser  commonwealths,  whose  general 
convention  would  deliberate  together  and  take 
measures  for  the  common  interest.  The  head 
might  be  gone  but  the  living  body  remained. 
Its  movements  would  be  apt  to  be  slower  and 
feebler  ; yet,  as  the  history  of  the  IVnjamite 
rebellion  teaches  us,  they  did  not  always  want 
either  promptness  or  energy. 

The  education  enjoined  by  .Moses  was  not 
merely  of  the  children  of  the  highborn  and  the 
rich,  but  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  It  was  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  bis  policy  that  no  citi- 
zen, nut  even  the  lowest  and  tlio  poorest,  should 
grow  up  in  ignorance.  In  proportion  as  this 
idea  enters  into  the  constitution  of  a State, 
tyranny  will  hide  its  head,  practical  equality 
will  bo  established,  party  strife  will  abate  its 
ferocity,  error,  rashness,  and  folly  will  disappear, 
and  an  enlightened,  dignified,  anti  venerable 
public  opinion  will  bear  sway.  Hpon  the.  whole, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  in  no  part  of  the  He- 
brew constitution  does  (lie  wisdom  of  the  Law- 
giver shine  with  a more  genial  lustre  than  in 
what  relates  to  the  education  of  the  young. 


| The  provisions  of  the  constitution  on  this  point 
, cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  the  die. 
tate  of  a wise,  liberal,  and  comprehensive  states- 
manship : for  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desir- 
able that  every  citizen  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country. 

' Patriotism  itself  is  but  a blind  impulse  if  it  is 
not  founded  on  a knowledge  of  the  blessings  we 
are  called  upon  to  secure,  and  the  privileges 
which  we  propose  to  defend.  It  is  political 
ignorance  alone  that  can  reconcile  men  to  the 
tame  surrender  of  their  rights  ; it  is  political 
knowledge  alone  that  can  rear  an  effectual  bar- 
rier against  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
power  and  lawless  violence. 

The  Hebrew  constitution,  in  its  substance  and 
its  forms,  in  its  letter  and  its  spirit,  was  emi- 
nently republican.  The  power  of  the  people 
was  great  and  controlling.  This  point  is  clear 
even  on  a superficial  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject. lint  not  only  so  ; it  bad  also  important 
I and  striking  analogies  with  our  own  constitu- 
tijn,  and  with  that  other  free  constitution  from 
which  ours,  in  its  most  essential  features,  was 
taken  ; a constitution  which  Montesquieu  er- 
roneously represents  as  drawn  from  the  woods 
of  Germany,  but  which  Salvador,  and  truly  with- 
out doubt,  regards  ns  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
fountains.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the 
llerhrew  and  liritish  constitutions,  and  still 
more  the  Hebrew  and  American  constitutions, 
cannot,  but  be  impressed  with  the  resemblance 
between  them.  Their  fundamental  principles 
arc  identical  ; and  many  of  the  details  of  organ 
ization  are  the  same  or  similar.  The  rights  of 
every  person  in  the  Hebrew  State,  from  the 
head  of  the  nation  to  the  humblest  stranger, 

I were  accurately  defined  and  carefully  guarded. 

, Even  Aliah,  an  unprincipled  tyrant,  dared  not 
! invade  the  field  of  a vine-dresser,  though  the 
j want  of  it  was  so  keenly  felt  as  to  make  him  re- 
I fuse  liis  ordinary  food  ; and  his  still  more  tyran- 
nical and  unprincipled  queen,  Jezebel,  knew  no 
method  of  compassing  the  same  end  but  through 
the  perverted  forms  of  law  and  justice  (1  Kings 
21).  Every  man  was  in  a political  sense  on  an 
| equality  with  the  most  exalted  of  the  nation. 
The  rulers  were  raised  to  the  dignities  which 
they  enjoyed  by  the  free  suffrages  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. The  lawrs,  though  proposed  by 
God,  were  approved  and  enacted  by  the  people, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  states-gen- 
eral  of  Israel.  The  Israelites  exercised  the  right 
of  meeting  in  primary  assemblies,  of  discussin  ; 
questions  of  public  policy,  and  of  petitioning 
their  rulers  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Every 
Hebrew  citizen  was  eligible  to  t lie  highest  civil 
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dignities,  even  to  that  of  the  royal  purple. 
The  whole  nation  constituted  a republic  of  free- 
men, equal  originally  even  in  property,  equal  in 
political  dignity  and  privilege,  equal  in  their 
social  standing,  and  equally  entitled  to  the  eare 
and  protection  of  the  government. 

The  Hebrew  polity  was  essentially  a system  of 
self-government.  It  was  the  government  of  in- 
dividual independence,  municipal  indepen- 
dence, and  State  independence--  subject  only  to 
so  much  of  central  control  as  was  necessary  to 
constitute  a true  nationality,  and  to  provide  for 
the  general  defence  and  welfare.  Centraliza- 
tion was  foreign  to  its  spirit.  The  loeal  govern- 
ments loom  out  under  the  Mosaic  constitution  ; 
the  central  government  is  proportionally  over- 
shadowed. Public  opinion  was  a powerful  ele- 
ment in  the  Hebrew*  government.  This  gave 
shape  and  t'oreo  both  to  the  national  and  pro- 
vincial administrations.  Let  any  one  read  the 
Hebrew  history  with  this  in  his  mind,  and  he 
will  see  proofs  of  it  in  every  page. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  tendency  of  all 
the  modern  improvements  in  government  is  to 
equalize  the  conditions  of  men,  and  so  to  bring 
about  that  general  social  intercourse,  by  which 
many  of  the  most  important  principles  and 
habits  are  formed  and  lived  and  the  masses  of 
society  are  elevated,  humanized,  and  refined. 
To  secure  these  great  ends,  many  bloody  wars 
have  been  waged  and  countless  treasures  ex- 
pended. Hut  all  these  struggles  and  expendi- 
tures have  not  yet,  in  the  particulars  just  indi 
cated,  brought  modern  society  to  that  point 
where  Moses  fixed  his  people,  in  an  age  when 
even  the  Greets  and  the  Homans  were  still  sav- 
ages and  barbarians.  Privileged  classes,  enjoy- 
ing the  benefit  of  milder  laws  and  special  ex-  i 
eruptions,  were  unknown  to  the  Mosaic  consti 
tution.  And  civil  liberty,  according  to  the 
notion  of  it  presented  in  the  excellent  defini- 
tions of  lilaekstone,  Paley,  and  other  approved 
writers  on  public  law,  that  it  is  no  other  than 
natural  liberty  so  far  restrained  by  human  laws 
(and  no  further)  as  is  necessary  and  expedient 
for  the  general  advantage  of  the  public  ; that  it 
is  the  not  being  restrained  by  any  law  but  what 
conduces  in  a greater  degree  to  the  public  wel- 
fare ; and  that  it  consists  in  a freedom  from  all 
restraints  except  such  as  established  law*  im- 
poses for  the  good  of  the  community  liberty, 
thus  regulated  by  law,  with  tho  superadeted  idea 
that  the  restraining  laws  should  he  equal  to  all, 
was  as  fully  developed  and  secured  by  the  He- 
brew constitution,  as  by  any  other  known  sys- 
tem of  government  in  the  world.  The  great 
natural  rights  of  personal  security,  in  respect  to 


life,  limb,  health,  and  reputation  ; of  personal 
liberty,  in  respect  to  locomotion,  residence, 

I education,  and  the  choice  of  occupation  ; and 
of  private  property,  in  tho  free  use,  enjoyment, 
and  disposal  of  all  acquisitions,  without  any 
control  or  diminution  save  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  were  recognized  and  guarded  in  the  am- 
plest manner  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Moses.  And  these  absolute  and  paramount 
1 rights  were  protected,  and  their  inviolability 
maintained,  by  other  subordinate  rights  : the 
right  of  representation  in  the  congregation  of 
Israt  1 ; the  right  of  a speedy  and  impartial  ad 
ministration  of  justice  through  the  courts  ; and 
the  right  of  petitioning  the  public  authorities 
for  the  redress  of  wrongs,  where  other  means  of 
establishing  the  right  were  inadequate  to  the 
purpose.  Such  were  the  liberties  of  a Hebrew 
citizen  ; such  t lie  barriers  by  which  they  were 
defended  ; such  the  inestimable  system  of  pub- 
lic polity  and  law,  which  sjiread  its  ample  and 
beneficent  protection  over  the  humblest  and 
meanest  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  and  honored 
member  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

The  two  greatest  interests  of  a State,  and  yet 
the  two  interests  mest  difficult  to  he  harmonized 
- permanence  and  progress-  w*erc  as  wisely 
provided  for  and  as  effectually  secured  by  the 
Mosaic  system  of  government  as  by  any  other 
civil  constitution  in  the  world  : the  former,  by 
its  regulations  respecting  t lie  distribution  and 
tenure  of  landed  properly  ; the  latter,  by  the 
three  annual  assemblages  of  the  nation,  w hereby 
there  was  kept  up  a continual  circulation  of 
ideas  between  all  parts  of  tho  country  : and 
both,  by  the  institution  of  the  Levitical  order, 
which  was  at  once  conservative  and  progres- 
sive ; conservative,  by  its  duty  to  teach,  inter- 
pret, and  maintain  the  laws  ; progressive,  bj”  its 
obligation  to  devote  itself  to  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  letters.  Is  it  not  a fact  well  worthy 
to  arrest  attention,  that  in  the  midst  of  barbar- 
ism and  darkness,  hearing  no  sounds  but  those 
of  violence  and  seeing  no  soil  which  was  not 
drenched  with  blood,  a legislator  should  have 
founded  a government  on  principles  of  peace, 
justice,  equality,  humanity,  liberty,  and  social 
order,  carried  out  as  far  as  in  the  freest  govern- 
ments  now  existing  among  men?  This  would 
be  an  inexplicable  mystery,  on  any  other  theory 
than  that  of  a supernatural  revelation  to  tho 
Lawgiver.  The  reality  of  the  Divine  legation  of 
Moses  might  be  rested  on  this  argument  alone. 

The  Mosaic  constitution  contains,  undeni- 
ably, the  germ  of  almost  everything  precious  in 
modern  civilization.  It  is  a common  fountain, 
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from  which  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
subsequent  ages  have  drawn  their  best  prin- 
ciples of  political,  civil,  and  criminal  law.  The 
unity  of  (rod,  the  unity  of  the  nation,  civil  lib- 
erty, political  equality,  an  elective  magistracy, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  responsibility 
of  public  officers  to  their  constituents,  a 
prompt,  cheap,  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice,  peace,  and  friendship  with  other  nations, 
agriculture,  universal  industry,  the  inviolability 
of  private  property,  the  sacredness  of  the  family 
relation,  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  universal 
education,  social  union,  a well-adjusted  balance 
of  powers,  and  an  enlightened,  dignified,  ven- 
erable public  opinion,  were  the  vital  elements 
of  the  constitution  of  Moses. 

As  imprisonment  was  a punishment  unknown 
to  the  Hebrew  law,  there  was  no  place  for 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  there.  With  this  ex- 
ception, there  is  not  a single  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  enters  into  the  constitution  of  a 
tree  State  which  will  not  he  found  to  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  polity  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth. That  government  is  instituted  for 
the  good  of  the  many,  and  not  of  the  few — for 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  not  the  advan- 
tage of  the  prince  and  the  nobles  ; that  the 
people,  either  directly  or  by  representatives, 
should  have  a voice  in  the  enactment  of  the 
laws  ; that  the  powers  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  government  should  be  cautiously  bal- 
anced : that  the  laws  should  be  equal  m their 
operation,  without  special  burdens  or  special 
exemptions  ; that  the  life,  liberty,  and  property 
of  no  citizen  should  be  infringed,  but  by  pro- 
cess of  law:  that  justice  should  hold  an  even 
balance,  neither  respecting  the  persons  of  the 
rich  nor  yielding  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  ; 
that  judicial  proceedings  should  be  publie,  and 
conducted  in  accordance  with  established  rules  ; 
that  every  man  who  obeys  the  laws  has  a right 
to  their  protection  ; that  education,  embracing 
a knowledge  of  the  laws,  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship, and  the  duties  of  morality,  should  be 
universal,  and  that  whatever  is  valuable  in  polit- 
ical and  social  institutions  rests  upon  the  in- 
telligence and  virtue  of  the  people  : these  great 
and  vital  principles  of  civil  liberty  were  as  fully 
embodied  in  the  Hebrew  constitution  as  they 
are  in  the  fieest  constitutions  now  existing 
among  men.  E.  C.  W. 

Influence  of  the  Mosaic*  Legislation  and  the 
Heurew  Writings  upon  Literature,  Govekn- 

MENT,  AND  Law  IN  SUCCEEDING  Ages. 

That  the  Grecian  critics  were  acquainted  with 


| the  writings  of  Moses . is  certain  from  the  faet 
; that  we  find  Longinus,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Sublime,  drawing  from  them  in  illustration  of 
his  subject.  The  same  is  true  of  the  historians. 
Strabo  makes  honorable  mention  of  Moses  as  a 
lawgiver  ; and  Diodorus  Siculus  acknowledges 
him  to  be  the  first  of  legislators,  from  whom  all 
laws  had  their  origin.  Among  distinguished 
modern  critics  and  divines  who  have  held  the 
opinion  that  profane  literature  is  greatly  indebted 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures  may  be  mentioned 
Ludovieus  Yives,  the  Scaligers,  Grotius,  Bo 
I chart,  Selden,  Usher,  Cndworth,  Stillingfleet, 
Witsius,  Magee,  and  a host  of  others,  of  scarcely 
inferior  note.  Grotius  says  : ik  That  which  the 
I ancient  philosophers  drew  from  the  theology  of 
the  Phienicians,  and  the  poets  from  them,  the 
Pluenicians  drew  from  the  Hebrews. *'  That 
the  Pluenicians  were  identical  with  the  ancient 
Canaanites  ; that  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  Jewish  doctrine  and  traditions  ; that 
by  their  commerce  they  spread  these  ideas  all 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Afiiea,  and 
numerous  islands  ; and  that  the  Jew's  them- 
selves w*ere  knowui  to  other  nations  under  the 
names  of  Plurnieians,  Syrians,  Assyrians,  has 
been  proved  at  large  by  learned  men. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  myths  which 
make  up  the  ancient  pwjnn  theology  were  but 
corrupt  imitations  of  Scripture  histories,  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  learned  men, 
as  Selden,  Boehart,  Yossius,  the  Scaligers,  Mai- 
111  mi  ides,  and  various  of  the  Christian  fathers. 
These  authorities  will  be  found  cited  at  length 
by  Gale  in  the  second  book  of  his  Court  of  the 
, Gentiles,  and  by  Stillingfleet  in  the  fifth  ehap- 
I ter  of  the  third  book  of  his  Origin es  Sacra e.  A 
I strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  obligations 
j of  Grecian  philosophy  to  the  Hebrew'  Scriptures 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  Egypt  and  Plnenicia, 
themselves  large  recipients  of  the  treasures  of 
revelation,  were,  by  common  admission,  the 
sources  of  Grecian  culture  and  learning.  Up  to 
the  period  when  the  umpire  of  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Europe  had  re- 
mained, to  a great  degree,  sunk  in  barbarism 
and  ignorance.  At  this  time  part  of  the  Jewish 
nation  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  and  an 
other  large  portion  took  refuge  in  Egypt.  These 
latter,  after  the  restoration  of  their  brethren  by 
Cyrus,  remained  in  their  adopted  country, 
where  they  built  a temple,  publicly  exercised 
their  religion,  and  flourished  in  such  multi- 
tudes under  Alexander  and  his  successors  as 
almost  to  equal  those  of  Judea  in  number, 
w’calth,  and  influence.  They  even  lost  the  use 
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of  the  Hebrew,  ami  adopted  the  Greek  tongue 
— a language,  beyond  all  others,  copious,  ex- 
pressive, and  harmonious  ; — ipuilitms  which 
caused  it  to  become  the  universal  dialect  of 
learned  men,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West. 
About  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
Greece  began  to  emerge  from  the  depths  of  igno- 
rance and  rudeness  in  which  her  people  had 
hitherto  beeu  sunk.  A spirit  of  inquiry  and  re- 
search was  awakened.  Thales,  Anaximander, 
Anaxagoras,  PJierecydes,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Herodotus,  and  n host  of  other  Grecian  philoso- 
phers and  historians,  travelled  into  Egypt,  Chal- 
dea, and  Plueiiicia,  some  of  them  residing  in 
those  countries  for  n long  series  of  years.  Here 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  more  eulti 
vated  and  learned  of  the  Jews.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  of  them  saw  and  read  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  either  in  the 
original  tongue  or  the  Greek  translation  made 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Ptolemy  himself 
was  delighted  with  the  laws  of  Closes  ; pro- 
nounced his  legislation  wonderful  ; was  aston- 
ished at  the  depth  of  his  wisdom,  and  professed 
to  have  learned  from  him  the  true  science  of 
government. 

The  testimonies  of  Jewish,  pagan,  and  Chris- 
tian writers,  and  tin  presumptive  proofs  here 
referred  to,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  Greece,  the  parent  of  pagan 
letters  and  arts,  Greece,  the  common  mistress 
and  teacher  of  Europe,  owed  the  best  part  of 
her  wisdom  to  Judea.  But  that  which  affords 
incontestable  proofs  of  this  fact  is  a comparison 
of  the  maxims  of  her  philosophers  with  the 
teachings  of  Holy  Scripture.  Let  the  reader 
who  would  see  this  subject  fully  discussed,  with 
all  the  authorities  bearing  upon  it  cited,  consult 
the  third  book  of  the  Aegvptiaca  of  Witsius  and 
the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  Gale’s  Court  of 
the  Gentiles.  It  may  never  be  fully  known  how 
far  the  Greeks  and  other  heathen  nations  were 
indebted  to  Moses  and  the  prophets  for  their 
purest  ethical  doctrines,  their  choicest  poetic 
beauties,  their  finest  rhetorical  touches,  their 
loftiest  flights  of  eloquence,  their  wisest  maxims 
of  government,  and  their  Miblimest  speculations 
concerning  the  Divine  nature  and  human  duty. 
Enough,  however,  is  known  to  afford  solid 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  Judea  was  the 
birthplace  of  letters,  that  her  priests  were  men 
of  learning,  that  her  Levitieal  cities  were  so 
many  universities,  that  the  scholars  of  other 
countries  lighted  their  torch  in  Zion,  and  that 
the  altars  of  pagan  philosophy  caught  their  first 
spark  from  the  flame  that  glowed  within  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem. 
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* Equally  great  was  the  influence  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  on  government  and  law  in  succi  i d 
ing  ages.  Grotius  says:  “The  most  amieut 
Attic  laws,  whence  in  after  times  the  Unman 
were  derived,  owe  their  origin  to  Moses’s  law  s." 
lie  expresses  the  same  opinion  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Bight  of  War  and  Peace  : “ Who  may  not 
believe,  that  seeing  the  Law  of  >Ioses  had  sileh 
an  express  image  of  the  Divine  will,  the  nations 
did  well  in  taking  their  laws  thence  V Which 
that  the  Grecians  did,  especially  the  Attics,  is 
credible.  Whence  the  Attic  laws  and  the  Bo 
man  twelve  tables,  which  sprang  thence,  hear 
so  much  similitude  with  the  Hebrew  Jaws.” 
The  similitude  between  the  Grecian  and  Mo>aie 
laws  has  been  noticed  by  Josephus,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Augustin,  ttehlen,  Gale,  Cnnaeus, 
Serranus,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  Archbishop 
Potter.  3k  C.  W. 

The  last-named  in  his  Grecian  Antiquities 
has  adduced  many  points  of  Grecian  law  which 
seem  to  have  been  taken  from  Moses — viz.,  the 
laws  }f  divorce  ; the  purgation  oath  compared 
with  “ the  oath  of  jealousy”  among  the  He- 
brews : tlio  harvest  and  vintage  festival  ; the 
law  of  tir^t  fruits  ; the  law  requiring  the  best 
offerings  for  God  ; the  portion  for  the  priests  ; 
protection  to  the  man-slayer  at  their  altars  • re- 
quiring priests  to  he  unblemished  ; the  agrarian 
law  ; laws  regulating  descent  of  property,  and 
prohibiting  marriage  within  certain  degrees  of 
consanguinity.  Tlato  in  his  ideal  * Hepnblic** 
is  thought  to  have  drawn  largely  from  Moses. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  accosts  him  d»y  Apos- 
trophe) : “ But  ns  for  laws,  whatever  are  true 
were  conveyed  to  thee  from  the  Hebrews.” 
These  historic  facts  seem  to  indicate  the  definite 
channel  through  which  the  laws  of  Moses 
reached  the  Grecian  mind  in  Us  earliest  stages 
of  culture  and  thus  wrought  themselves  into  t lie 
great  fountains  of  Grecian  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion and  jurisprudence. 

There  seem  to  he  strong  grounds  for  the  gen- 
eral statement  that  the  greatest  reformers  of  all 
known  history  have  acted  upon  the  ’dens  of 
Moses,  and  have  probably  drawn  their  doc- 
trines more  or  less  directly  from  that  fountain. 
1 will  venture  to  place  in  this  category  Zoroas- 
ter, Plato,  Confucius,  Buddha,  and  Mahomet. 
These  men  were  in  their  time  reformers  of  so 

! cietv,  of  morals,  and  of  jurisprudence.  Their 
influence  led  tnwarrt  if  not  fully  unto  the  doc- 
trine of  one  Gml,  and  by  natural  consequence  to 
a purer  morality  and  juste r views  of  law  and 
equity  ; of  love  to  one’s  neighbor  and  purity  of 
life.  The  historic  evidence  that  Zoroaster, 
Plato,  and  Mahomet  drew  from  Moses  is  very 
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strong.  Of  the  great  Indian  reformer  and  of 
the  Chinese  comparatively  little  is  known. 

( >£  Roman  law  as  linally  embodied  in  the  great 
code  of  Justinian,  it  lias  been  justly  suggested 
that  its  best  things  came  from  Moses  and  the 
Septuagint  through  Greece  and  the  Egypt  of  the 
Ptolemies.  In  the  age  of  Justinian  (first  half 
of  the  sixth  Christian  century)  primitive  Chris- 
tianity had  unite  fully  leavened  the  public  sen- 
timent and  thus  the  jurisprudence  of  the  then 
civilized  world.  When  Justinian  created  a com- 
mission of  learned  jurists  to  “ collect  the  scat- 
tered monuments  of  ancient  jurisprudence,”  he 
recommended  them  in  settling  any  point  to  re- 
gard neither  the  number  nor  the  reputation  of 
the  jurisconsults  who  had  given  opinions  on  the 
subject,  but  to  bo  guided  solely  by  reason  and 
equity. 

Of  Alfred  the  Great  (reigned  a.  n.  871-901) 
the  central  testimony  of  history  is  that  he  was 
severely  just.  Despite  of  surroundings  almost 
barbarous,  he  rose  by  dint  of  his  irrepressible  < 
manliness  to  become  the  greatest  legislator  and 
scholar  of  his  ago,  and  so  was  able  to  lay  the  1 
foundations  for  the  best  and  truest  glory  of  the  j 
English  name.  The  common  law  of  England 
and  of  the  English-speaking  world  began  its  de- 
velopment under  his  hand.  The  spirit  of  her 
law  from  the  days  of  Alfred  was  justice  and 
righteousness  between  a man  and  his  neighbor. 
The  laws  of  Moses  were  in  Alfred's  eye  ; the 
spirit  of  those  laws  filled  and  fired  his  noble 
soul.  It  is  currently  said  that  the  telling  words 
which  describe  the  needy  as  “ Cod's  poor'  are 
original  (for  our  mother  Saxon  tongue)  with 
him.  Moses  had  reiterated  tho  sentiment  long 
ages  before.  Sir  Matthew  Hah*  has  traced  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  generally  on  the  laws  of 
England.  Sismondi  testifies  that  Alfred,  in 
causing  a republioation  of  the  Saxon  laws,  in- 
serted several  statutes  taken  from  the  code  of 
Moses,  to  give  new  strength  and  cogency  to 
the,  principles  of  morality.  II.  C. 

The  civil  institutions  of  [England  and]  the 
baited  States  are  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation.  Equality,  liberty,  gen- 
eral education,  social  order,  peace,  industry, 
union,  and  the  reign  of  law  are  the  sources  of 


] our  prosperity  and  nappiness.  But  these  prin- 
ciples are  the  very  heart  of  the  Mosaic  constitu- 
tiun.  In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  through 
various  channels,  as  well  as  more  directly  from 
the  original  fountain,  the  principles  of  the 
Mosaic  code  have  found  their  way,  to  a less  or 
greater  extent,  into  the  jurisprudence  of  all 
■ civilized  nations. 


My  faith  in  our  [American]  institutions  has 
been  strengthened  by  my  study  of  the  Hebrew 
constitution.  I liave  seen  with  surprise  and 
delight  that  the  essential  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution are  identical  with  those  of  a political 
system  which  emanated  from  a superhuman 
wisdom,  and  was  established  by  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  woild.  I accept 
this  knowledge  as  a pledge  that  these  principles 
are  destined,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  to 
a universal  triumph.  Men  are  capable  of  gov- 
erning themselves  ; such  is  the  decision  of  the 
infinite  intelligence.  Tyranny  will  everywhere 
come  to  an  end  ; humanity  will  recover  its 
rights  ; and  the  entire  lace  of  mankind  will  ex- 
ult in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  happiness. 
Futurity  is  big  with  events  of  momentous  im- 
port ; events  compared  with  which  the  grandest 
and  the  sublimest,  hitherto  inscribed  upon  the 
rolls  of  fame,  are  but  as  insignificant  trifles. 
But  this  better  future,  for  which  our  nature 
sighs  and  to  which  it  is  evidently  tending,  “ is 
not  a tree  transplanted  from  paradise,  with  all 
its  branches  in  full  fruitage.  It  was  not  in 
vernal  breezes  and  gentle  rains  that  its  roots 
were  fixed,  and  its  growth  and  strength  insured. 
"With  blood  was  it  planted.  It  is  rocked  in  tem- 
pests. Deep  scars  are  on  its  trunk,  and  the 
path  of  the  lightning  may  be  traced  among  its 
branches.”  But  through  storm  and  darkness, 
amid  blood  and  carnage,  the  political  redemp- 
tion of  our  race  holds  on  its  course.  Liberty 
and  law,  Christianity  and  science,  religion  and 
learning,  are  yet  to  enjoy  a universal  triumph, 
to  sway  a universal  sceptre.  Thanks  be  to  God 
for  that  rainbow  of  promise,  with  which  the 
civil  polity  of  Moses  has  spanned  the  political 
heavens  ! E.  C.  IH/ics.  ( Laics  of  the  Ancient 
Hebrews.) 
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Civil,  LAWS  : APPOINTMENT  OF  JUDGES  BY  JETHRO'S  COUNSEL. 

Exonrs  IS  : 1-27.  De  1 : 9-15. 

Ex.  1*  1 Now  Jethro,  tin*  priest  of  Midian.  Moses’  father  in  law,  heard  of  all  that  God  had 
done  for  Moses,  and  for  Israel  his  people,  how  that  the  Loud  had  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 
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2 And  Jethro,  Moses*  father  in  law,  took  Zippnrah,  Moses'  wife,  after  ho  had  sent  her  away, 

3 and  her  two  sons  ; of  which  the  name  of  the  one  was  Gershom  ; for  ho  said,  1 have  been  a 

1 sojourner  in  a strange  land  ; and  the  name  of  the  other  was  Eliezer  ; for  he  sai  l.  The  < iod  of 

5 my  father  was  my  help,  and  delivered  me  from  the  sword  of  Pharaoh  : and  Jethro,  Moses' 
father  in  law,  came  with  his  sons  and  his  wife  unto  Moses  into  the  wilderness  where,  he  was 

6 encamped,  at  the  mount  of  (rod  ; and  he  said  unto  Moses,  1 thy  father  in  law  Jethro  am  come 

7 unto  thee,  and  thy  wife,  and  her  two  sons  with  her.  And  Moses  went  out  to  meet  his  father 
ill  law,  and  did  obeisance,  and  kissed  him  * and  they  asked  each  other  of  their  welfare  ; and 

8 they  came  into  the  tent.  And  Moses  told  his  father  in  law  all  that  the  Loan  had  done  unto 
Pharaoh  and  to  the  Egyptians  for  Israel’s  sake,  all  the  travail  that  had  come  upon  them  by 

9 the  way,  and  how  the  Loan  delivered  them.  And  Jethro  rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness  which 
the  Loud  had  done  to  Israel,  in  that  he  had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians. 

10  And  Jethro  said,  lilessed  be  the  Loud,  who  hath  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  out  of  the  hand  of  riiavaoh  ; who  hath  delivered  the  4 people  from  under  the  hand  of  the 

11  Egyptians.  Now  I know'  that  the  Loud  is  greater  than  all  gods:  yea,  in  the  thing  wherein 

12  they  dealt  proudly  against  them.  And  Jethro,  Moses'  father  in  law',  took  a burnt  offering  and 
sacrifices  for  God  : and  Aaron  came,  and  all  the  ciders  of  Israel,  to  eat  bread  w ith  Moses1 

13  father  in  law  before  God.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Moses  sat  to  judge  the 

14  people  : and  the  people  stood  about  Moses  from  the  morning  unto  the  evening.  And  when 
Moses*  father  in  law  saw  all  that  he  did  to  the  people,  he  said,  What  is  this  thing  that  tlion 
doest  to  the  people  ? why  sittest  thou  thyself  alone,  and  all  the  people  stand  about  thee  from 

15  morning  unto  even?  And  Moses  said  unto  his  father  in  law',  Kecause  the  people  come  unto 
IG  me  to  inquire  of  God  : when  they  have  a matter,  they  come  unto  me  ; and  I judge  between  a 

17  man  and  his  neighbour,  and  [ make  them  know  the  statutes  of  God,  and  his  laws.  And  Moses' 

18  father  in  law  said  unto  him,  The  thing  that  thou  doest  is  not  good.  Thou  wilt  surely  wear 
away,  both  thou,  and  this  people  that  is  with  thee  : for  the  thing  is  too  heavy  for  thee  ; thou 

19  art  not  able  to  perform  it  thyself  alone.  Hearken  now  unto  my  voice,  1 will  give  thee  counsel, 
and  (rod  be  with  thee  : be  thou  for  the  people  to  God-ward,  and  bring  thou  the  causes  unto 

20  God  : and  thou  shalt  teach  them  the  statutes  and  the  laws,  and  shall  shew  them  the  way 

21  wherein  they  must  walk,  and  the  work  that  they  must  do.  Moreover  thou  shalt  provide  out 
of  all  the  people  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  unjnst  gain  and  place  such 
over  them,  to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens, 

22  and  let  them  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons  : and  it  shall  be,  that  every  great  matter  they 
shall  bring  unto  thee,  but  every  small  matter  thc3r  shall  judge  themselves  : so  shall  it  be  easier 

23  for  thyself,  and  they  shall  bear  ihe  harden  with  thee.  If  thou  shalt  do  this  thing,  and  God 
command  thee  so,  then  thou  shalt  be  able  to  endure,  and  all  this  people  also  shall  go  to  their 

21  place  in  peace.  So  Moses  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his  father  in  law,  and  did  all  that  he  had 
25  said.  And  Moses  chose  able  men  out  of  all  fsrael,  and  made  them  heads  over  the  people, 
2G  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  teas.  And  they  judged 
the  people  at  all  seasons  : the  hard  causes  they  brought  unto  Moses,  but  every  small  matter 
27  they  judged  themselves.  And  Moses  let  his  father  in  law  depart  ; and  he  went  his  way  into 
his  own  land. 

De . I 9 And  I spake  unto  you  at  that  time,  saying,  I am  not  able  to  bear  you  myself  alone  : 

10  the  Lord  your  God  hath  multiplied  you,  and,  behold,  ye  are  this  day  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for 

11  multitude.  The  Lord,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  make  you  a thousand  times  so  many  more  as 

12  ye  are,  and  bless  you,  as  he  hath  promised  you  ! How  can  1 myself  alone  bear  your  eum- 

13  branee,  and  your  burden,  and  your  strife?  Take  you  wise  men,  and  understanding,  and 

14  known,  according  to  your  tribes,  and  1 will  make  them  heads  over  you.  And  ye  answered 

15  me,  and  said,  The  thing  which  thou  hast  spoken  is  good/or  us  to  do.  So  I took  the  heads  of 
your  tribes,  wise  men,  and  known,  and  made  them  heads  over  you,  captains  of  thousands, 
and  captains  of  hundreds,  and  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of  tens,  and  officers,  according 
to  your  tribes. 

The  visit  of  Jethro  to  Moses  is  recounted  in  For  the  reasons  assigned  below  it  is  transferred 
Ex.  18.  According  to  the  order  of  the  text,  it  from  its  orderly  place  in  the  record,  and  in 
would  seem  to  have  taken  place  immediately  after  serted  here,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
the  battle  w ith  Amalekat  Rephidim  (Ex.  17),  and  main  division  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  class  of 
before  the  encampment  at  Sinai  (Ex.  19:2).  Civil  Ordinances,  The  leading  fact  connected 
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with  this  historical  visit.,  for  which  mainly  it  is 
recorded,  was  the  appointment  bv  Moses  of 
ruling  judges,  at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro.  It 
falls  here,  therefore,  into  its  fitting  place,  as  n 
natural  introduction  as  well  as  a substantial 
portion  of  the  civil  laws.  B. 

There  are  indications  which  show  that  this 
occurrence  must  have  taken  place  after  Israel 
had  reached  Sinai  and  heard  the  Law,  and  not 
before  they  had  arrived  at  that  mount  and  re- 
ceived the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  God. 
There  is  reference  clearly  to  a state  of  things 
wliieli  indicates  national  organization,  and  not 
the  nomadic  state  in  which  the  Israelites  were 
at  the  outset.  And  we  see  plainly  that  the  nine- 
teenth (Exodus)  is  the  proper  continuation  of  the 

seventeenth  chapter.  J.  C. The  mountain 

of  God,  and  not  Rephidim,  is  described  as  the 
place  of  encampment  at  that  time  (verse  5). 
Moreover,  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
the  people  arc  adapted  not  to  their  Jhjiruj  halt  at 
liephidim  (onty  half  a month  intervened  be- 
tween their  arrival  at  the  desert  of  Sin  and 
their  encampment  in  the  desert  of  Sinai),  hut 
to  their  longer  stay  at  Sinai.  Hence  this  chap- 
ter depart*  from  the  chronological  order,  and 
anticipates  the  occurrence.  The  author  is  now 
standing  at  the  commencement  of  an  important 
section  in  his  history,  which  extends  from  Ex. 
15)  to  Nn.  10,  and  contains  the  account  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai.  All  the  directions 
embraced  ill  this  section  aro  given  through 
Moses  by  Jehovah,  and  bear  throughout  the 
character  of  Divine  commands.  It  is  different 
with  the  appointment  of  the  judges,  the  origin 
of  which  is  recorded  in  this  chapter.  This  was 
not  ordered  by  Jehovah,  but  recommended  by 
Jethro.  And  hence  we  are  led  to  conjecture 
that  the  author  purposely  separated  the  human 
institution  from  such  as  were  Divine,  and 
pointed  out  the  distinction  by  the  position  as- 
signed to  it.  linttke. 

The  reason  of  the  order  in  the  text,  Lightfoot 
says,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  prophetic  curse 
denounced  against  the  Amalekites  in  the  close 
of  the  preceding  chapter  ; for  as  Jethro  and  his 
family  were  residing  in  the  country  of  this  de- 
voted people,  it  was  proper  to  afford  the  reader 
an  intimation  that  he  was  not  to  he  involved  in 
their  doom,  and  accordingly  the  incident  of  his 
visit  to  the  cam])  of  Israel,  and  his  joining  in 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  is  introduced  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  mention  of  the 
curse  ; not  that  it  actually  occurred  at  that  pre- 
rise  time,  but  to  show  that  he  once  eame,  and 
evinced  by  his  conduct  that  he  was  exempted 
from  the  denunciation.  This  view  of  the  sub- 


1 ject  we  consider  on  the  whole  the  correct  one. 
Bush. 

The  Israelites  had  moved  into  the  district  of 
Horeb  and  had  encamped  in  the  plain,  in  which 
they  remained  for  a whole  year,  and  from  which 
they  witnessed  the  giving  of  the  Law  • and  it 
was  some  time  during  their  residence  there  that 
| Jethro  came  with  Zipporah  and  her  sons  to 
Moses.  “ The  mount  of  God  ” (verse  5)  is  pre- 
! eminently  and  emphatically  Sinai  ; and  there- 
fore we  are  shut  up  to  the  inference  that  the 
encampment  here  referred  to  was  not  Replii- 
dim,  but  Sinai.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  con- 
firmed by  the  words  of  Moses  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  where,  de- 
scribing what  must  be  held  to  be  the  same 
change  in  the  mode  of  his  administration  which 
; he  here  initiated,  he  places  it  clearly  in  Horeb, 

I and  not  long  before  the  removal  of  the  people 
from  the  base  of  Sinai.  Moreover,  in  this  chap- 
ter itself  there  are  certain  expressions  which 
seem  to  refer  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Law 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Divine  oracle  as 
things  already  past  ; for  Moses  speaks  to  Jethro 
| of  “ the  people  coming  to  inquire  of  God,”  and 
of  his  making  them  “ to  know  the  statutes  of 
God  and  his  laws  while  Jethro  uses  language 
which  appears  to  imply  that  Moses  had  already 
begun  “ to  bring  their  causes  unto  God.”  Be- 
sides, the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  ar- 
j rival  of  the  people  at  liephidim  and  their  jour- 
neying to  Sinai  would  hardly  admit  of  the 
occurrence  ot‘  all  the  events  here  enumerated, 
especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
I conflict  with  Amalek,  of  which  that  valley  was 
the  scene,  and  which  occupied  at  least  one 
whole  day.  And  further,  no  one  can  read  the 
words  of  Jethro  withont  perceiving  that  his  ad- 
vice to  Moses  was  founded  not  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a single  day,  and  that  one  of  excep- 
tional hardship,  but  rather  on  his  observation, 
for  some  considerable  time,  of  the  wearing 
character  of  the  constant  routine  of  duties 
which  Moses  had  undertaken,  and  which  he 
was  endeavoring  daily  to  perform.  W.  M.  T. 

H\.  3^.  This  chapter,  which  abounds  in 
personal  reminiscences  (and  gives  a vivid  im- 
pression of  the  affectionate  and  confiding  char 
acter  of  Moses),  stands  rather  apart  from  the 
! general  narrative.  It  may  have  been  and  prob- 
ably was  written  on  a separate  roll.  The  repe- 
tition of  particulars  well  known  to  the  reader  is 
a general  characteristic  of  such  distinct  por- 
tions. Cook. 

1.  .Vctliro,  Closes’  fatlicr-ln-laiv.  Ac 

| cording  to  the  note,  vol.  i.,  p.  579,  “ it  appears 
I probable  that  Reuel  was  the  grandfather,  Jethro 
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the  father,  and  Hobab  the  brother,  of  Zipporah. 
Hence,  after  forty  years  lveuel  is  no  more  spoken 
of.”  The  treatment  of  Jethro  in  this  place,  ami 
afterward  of  Hobab,  by  Moses,  accords  with 
this  view.  B. 

4,  1.  Two  soil*,  Ciersliom,  Illiezei’. 

Moses  had  no  interest  but  that  of  Hod  and  his 
people  ; to  promote  this  he  employed  his  whole 
time  and  his  uncommon  talents.  The  zeal  of 
God’s  house  consumed  him  ; for  in  that  house, 
in  all  its  concerns,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
God  himself  that  he  tens  faithful  (ITeb.  3 :2),  and 
a higher  character  was  never  given  nor  can  be 
given,  of  any  governor  sacred  or  civil.  lie  made 
no  provision  for  his  own  sons,  Gershom  ami 
Eliezer  ; they  and  theii  families  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Levites  (1  Ch.  23  : l-i),  and  had  no 
higher  employment  than  that  of  taking  care  of 
the  tabernacle  and  the  tent.  No  history,  sacred 
or  profane,  has  been  able  to  produce  a parallel 

to  the  disinterestedness  of  Moses.  A.  C. 

The  two  sons  sink  into  obscurity.  Their  names, 
though  of  Levitical  origin,  relate  to  their  foreign 
birthplace.  Gershom,  the  “stranger,”  and 
Eliezer,  “ God  is  my  help,*’  commemorated 
their  father’s  exile  and  escape.  Their  posterity 
lingered  in  obscurity  down  to  the  time  of 
David.  A.  V.  S. 

5-7.  On  our  entrance  into  the  Desert  of 
Sinai,  we  had  a piece  of  the  Bible  translated  for 
ns  into  every-day  life  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  exodus.  We  had  reached  the  neighborhood 
of  the  tents  of  our  Sheikh  Eid,  ami  his  wife  and 
two  children,  accompanied  by  an  aged  male  rel- 
ative, came  out  to  meet  him.  Eid  saluted  the 
old  man,  embraced  him,  and  kissed  him  on 
either  cheek,  and  the  pair  then,  with  right 
hands  clasped,  repeated  over  and  over  again  the 
words,  “ Are  you  well  ?”  with  the  answer, 
“ Thank  God,  well  !“  As  I watched  the  scene, 
X could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the  words  of 
Ex.  18  : 5-7.  Palmer. 

£-1 1 . Jethro  is  before  ns  here  as  both  a good 
and  a wise  man — good  in  that  his  heart  is  shown 
to  be  with  God  and  with  God's  people,  “ re- 
joicing for  all  the  goodness  which  the  Lord  had 
done  to  Israel  whom  he  had  delivered  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Egyptians”  (verse  h)  ; and  wise  in 
that  he  saw  at  a glance  that  the  burdens  then 
borne  by  Moses  in  the  administration  of  justice 
among  the  people  would  soon  break  him  down  ; 
and  in  his  admirable  suggestions  of  a better 
method  which  from  that  day  became  established 
among  tbe  Hebrew  people.  For  both  reasons 
such  a visit  deserved  a permanent  record. 
H.  G 

12.  A burn  ( offering  and  sacrifice*. 


This  clearly  shows  that  Jethro  was  recognized 
us  a priest  of  the  true  God.  The  identity  of  ic 
ligious  faith  could  not  he  more  eonclusi\ * 1 y 
proved  than  by  the  participation  in  tin*  hum 
ticial  feast.  This  passage  is  of  great  importance 
in  its  bearings  upon  the  relation  between  the 
Israelites  and  llieir  congeners,  and  upon  the 
state  of  religion  among  the  descendants  of  Abra 

ham.  fb ok\ The  term  “ burnt-offering'’  is 

usually  applied  to  a sacrifice  which  is  burned  en- 
tire upon  the  altar.  The  phrase  “ sacrifice  for 
God,”  refers  here  to  a peace-offering  upon  por- 
tions of  which  the  worshippers  partook  in  tho 
manner  of' a religions  feast  ; an  act  at  once  re- 
ligious toward  God  and  social  toward  man. 
II.  G. 

Itf-lfc.  Read  carefully  this  simple  recital, 
and  note  how  natural  the  inquiry  of  Jethro,  the 
answer  of  Moses,  and  the  earnest  caution  ex- 
pressed in  the  rejoinder  of  the  interested  and 
wise  hearted  old  man.  When  we  consider  tho 
immense  toil  of  Moses  involved  in  his  “sitting 
from  morning  unto  evening”  to  decide  the  mill 
tit  title  of  questions  arising  “ between  a man 
and  his  neighbor, ” and  to  instruct  the  people  in 
the  detail  of  God’s  laws,  we  can  well  appreciate 
the  urgency  and  plainness  of  Jethro’s  words  of 
protest.  B. 

17,  1$.  Tlac  tiling  tliou  <locst  i*  not 
good.  Thou  wiii  surely  wear  away, 

It  was  a lawful,  a laudable  work,  pushed  to  a 
perilous  extreme  ; and  it  was  tbe  undue  ex- 
treme to  which  it  was  pushed  that  was  not  good. 
Labor  is  good  ; but  if  we  labor  unwisely,  so  as 
to  overtask  and  enervate  our  faculties,  the  labor 
which  in  itself  is  good  becomes  an  evil.  What- 
ever merciful  alleviations  and  remissions  of  toil 
the  good  providence  of  God  may  have  brought, 
there  is  plenty  of  work  for  every  man  to  do — 
work  which  lie  cannot  neglect  save  to  Lis  own 
hurt,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  community  at  large. 
No  man  is  so  unhappy  or  so  likely  to  become  a 
burden  to  himself  and  a pest  to  his  neighbors 
as  he  who  neither  has  a daily  task  set  him,  nor 
sets  himself  a task.  Labor  braces  the  energies 
of  mind  and  body,  and  makes  the  after  rest 
sweet.  It  conditions  all  good  tilings  ; for  all 
good  things  are  hard  to  get  ; and  in  the  labor 
of  getting  them  lies  our  best  safeguard  against 
temptations  to  evil.  Yet  man  is  not  a machine 
that  he  should  do  nothing  but  work,  though  he 
often  uses  himself  as  if  he  were.  If  he  give 
himself  to  incessant  labor  or,  if,  like  Moses,  lie 
simply  carry  labor  to  an  excess,  lie  will  surely 
wear  himself  away  and  yet  not  achieve  that  at 
which  he  aims  ; while  if  he  will  listen  to  some 
wise  Jethro,  and  lighten  his  labor,  he  may  long 
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retain  his  strength,  and  in  the  long  run  do  a 
larger  stroke  of  work  than  it'  he  went  at  it  with 
the  feverish  excitement  which  preys  upon  the 
strength  it  evokes.  To  wear  out  is  better  than 
to  rust  out  . but  it  is  best  of  all  neither  to  rust 
out  in  sloth  nor  prematurely  to  wear  out  in  un- 
due toils.  To  follow  any  vocation  with  so  ab- 
sorbing an  interest  as  to  undermine  health  and 
to  neglect  the  higher  ends  for  which  life  is 
given,  is  both  unwise  and  wicked.  Tt  is  to  sin 
against  the  law  which  God  lias  written  on  our 
bodies— a law  which  is  very  prompt  to  avenge 
itself,  and  against  the  law  which  he  lias  revealed 
in  our  reason  and  experience.  And  therefore 
God  has  ordained  the  intermission  of  labor. 
Not  only  has  he  given  ns  an  inward  monitor 
which  warns  us  when  mental  or  vital  powers  are 
overtasked  ; he  has  also  fixed  bounds  to  our 
labor  beyond  which  we  cannot  or  ought  not  to 
pass.  Seven  times  a week  the  day  draws  to  an 
end,  and  the  night  comes  on  in  which  most  of 
ns  at  least  are  compelled  to  rest.  Once  every 
week,  too,  tlmre  returns  the  day  of  rest,  on 
which  we  cease  from  our  toils,  and  withdraw' 
our  minds  from  the  noisy  labors  and  corroding 
anxieties  of  traffic.  All  ! if  men  would  abstract 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  hands  from  labor 
night  bv  night  and  Sunday  by  Sunday,  instead 
of  wearing  themselves  away,  they  would  carry  an 
iritenser  vigor  to  their  toils,  and  do  more 
though  in  lesser  time.  It  is  because  they  will 
not  rest  when  God  says,  “ Rest,”  nor  worship 
when  God  says,  “ "Worship,”  that  so  many  are 
urged  into  mania  or  borne  to  a premature 
grave.  G».r. 

Jethro's  Counsel  : First  Particular,  What 
Duties  Moses  Hiiiself  Should  Undertake. 

Ex.  18  : H),  *20. 

I5>,  ‘20.  lie  introduces  his  counsel  with  the 
fervent  words,  “ find  he  with  thee  j"  ‘‘  Continue 
thou,”  he  advises,  ‘‘in  thine  appointed  work 
of  mediation  in  behalf  of  the  people,  and  inter- 
pret to  them  all  the  way  anti  the  will  of  God,  as 
it  has  been  and  shall  be  disclosed  to  thee.”  lb 

Herein  Jethro  declares  the  twofold  office 

which  Moses  was  to  sustain — viz.,  that  of  advo- 
rrite  in  behalf  of  the  people,  and  interpreter  on 
the  part  of  God.  Bush. What  a comprehen- 

sive form  of  a preacher's  duty  does  this  verse 
exhibit  ! He  must  instruct  the  people  in  the 
nature,  use,  and  importance  of  the  ordinances 
of  religion.  lie  must  lay  before  them  the  whole 
moral  law,  anil  their  obligations  to  fulfil  all  its 
precepts.  He  must  point  out  their  principal 
duties  ; and  he  must  set  before  them  all  their 
work.  A.  C. 


Second  Particular,  Appointment  of  Judges. 

Ex.  18  : 21,  22.  De.  1 : 13-15. 

Bequisites  of  character.  Alllc  men,  Midi 
a*  Tear  4»od,  men  of  traHli,  haling  tut- 
jaM  gain.  Able  men.  lleb.  men  if  might  or 
farce — i.e.,  men  ot  vigorous,  active,  energetic 
character.  This  was  the  first  requisite.  The 
second  was  that  they  should  be  men  fearing  God 
— that  is,  conscientious  men  ; men  who  dare 
not  do  a base,  mean,  or  unjust  thing,  whatever 
the  temptation  nr  however  secretly  it  might  be 
done,  because  they  are  controlled  by  a holy  awe 
of  heaven.  The  next  qualification  is  that  they 
should  be  men  if  truth  ; men  who  would  on  no 
account  utter  a falsehood  or  betray  a trust. 
IJush. Haling  unjust  gain.  Not  only  not  seek- 

ing bribes  or  aiming  to  enrich  themselves,  but 
abhorring  the  thought  of  it  ; he  is  fit  to  be  a 
magistrate,  and  he  alone,  who  despiseth  the  gain 
of  oppression,  and  shaketh  his  hands  ft  om  the  hold- 
ing of  bribes  (Is.  33  : 15).  H. 

Such  was  Jethro’s  conception  of  the  man  fit- 
ted to  be  placed  in  authority  over  his  fellows. 
To  this  list  of  qualifications  Moses  adds  others 
at  tlie  time  of  their  election,  as  we  learn  from 
De.  1 . 15.  First,  they  were  to  be  “ icise  men ” 
of  their  tribes  - that  is,  of  first  intelligence. 
Secondly,  “known  men”  in  their  tribes— that 
is,  men  who  have  been  tried,  and  thus  become 
known.  Thirdly,  ‘‘men  of  understanding”  — 
that  is,  of  good,  practical  judgment,  as  well  ns 
intelligence.  And  in  inducting  them  to  office, 
he  charges  them  : First,  “ hear  and  judge  right- 
eously” not  only  between  two  fellow-citizens, 
but  between  a fellow-citizen  and  a stranger. 
Second,  <£  without  respect  of  persons,  but  hear 
the  small  as  well  as  the  great.”  Third,  without 
“ fear  of  the  face  of  man,”  remembering, 
fourthly,  that  “ the  judgment  is  God's"  not  man’s  ; 
and,  therefore,  should  rest  upon  no  fear  or  favor 
of  man,  but  on  tbe  principles  of  eternal  recti- 
tude. Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained 
of  the  theology  and  ritual  of  tbe  Mosaic  age,  it 
is  very  clear  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  nar- 
rowness, ignorance,  and  the  childishness  of  that 
era  to  be  gathered  from  this  analysis  of  the 
qualification  of  candidates  for  office  under  a 
free  popular  government.  S.  R. 

A magistracy  elected  by  tbe  people,  tbe  pub- 
lic officer  chosen  by  tbe  public  voice,  was  an- 
other of  those  great  principles  on  which  Moses 
founded  bis  civil  polity.  Tbe  magistrates  are 
not  properly  tbe  ministers  of  the  people  unless 
the  people  elect  them.  No  fact  can  be  plainer 
or  more  certain  than  that  the  judges,  instituted 
at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro,  were  chosen  by  the 
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suffrages  of  all  Israel.  The  direction  of  Moses 
to  the  people  upon  that  occasion  is  very  ex- 
plicit. 1 1 is  words  are,  “ Take  you  wise  men, 
ami  understanding,  and  known,  according  to 
your  tribes,  and  1 will  make  them  heads  over 
you.”  The  meaning  is,  “ L)o  you  elect  t Ho  pro- 
posed officers,  and  I will  commission  and  in- 
duct them  into  office.”  It  is  very  observable 
that  these  magistrates  were  to  be  taken  “ out 
of  all  the  people,”  and  not  from  any  privileged 
class.  The  only  qualifications  fur  office  re- 
quired were  that  they  should  be  “ able  men, 
such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  unjust 
gain,”  “ wise  men,  and  understanding,  ami 
known  among  their  tribes.”  The  possession  of 
these  high  attributes  was  enough  ; no  other 
patent  of  nobility  was  required.  To  the  test  of 
official  competency  expressed  in  the  three  inter- 
rogatories, “ Is  he  honest  ? Is  ho  capable?  Is 
he  faithful?”  if  there  be  added  a fourth, 
“ Does  he  fear  God  ?’* — this  would  include  the 
Mosaic  test  to  a tittle.  Moses  demanded  four 
qualifications  in  a civil  ruler  — viz.,  ability,  in- 
tegrity, fidelity,  and  piety.  When  Jeplithah 
was  made  judge,  it  is  expressly  said,  ” The  peo- 
ple made  him  head  and  captain  over  them.” 
These  instances,  and  others  which  might  be 
cited,  prove  that  the  great  principle,  that  rulers 
should  be  elected  by  the  ruled,  that  authority 
shonld  emanate  from  tnosc  over  whom  it  is  to 
be  exercised,  was  fully  embodied  in  the  Hebrew 
constitution.  E G.  W. 

Herein  was  a wide  distinction  between  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the  Mosaic 
system,  which  is  another  evidence  of  the  clear 
discrimination  between  the  secular  and  spirit- 
ual officers  under  the  Theocracy.  Here  Moses 
calls  upon  the  people  to  select  officers  to  rule 
and  judge  them.  But  the  appointment  of  the 
sanhedrim  of  seventy  elders  for  the  service  of 
religion,  on  one  occasion,  was  altogether  differ 
ent,  as  w'e  find  in  Nu.  11  : 1G.  When  Moses 
complained  despondingly  of  his  too  great  labor, 
“ the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Gather  unto  me 
seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel  whom  thou 
fenowest  to  be  elders  of  the  people  and  officers 
over  them,  and  bring  them  up  unto  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  stand 
there  with  thee  ; and  I will  come  down  and  talk 
with  thee  there,  and  I will  take  of  the  spirit 
that  is  upon  thee  and  will  put  it  upon  them, 
and  they  shall  bear  the  hnrden  of  the  people 
with  thee.”  This  was  after  the  departure  from 
Mount  Sinai,  and  after  the  appointment  of  the 
civil  magistrates.  This  council  of  seventy  were 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  officers,  who  after 
their  appointment  prophesied,  as  religious  teach- 
31 


I ers  and  guides  of  the  people.  They  were,  there 
I fore,  altogether  distinct  from  the  civil  rulers 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  even  in  the  Mosaic  ays 
tern,  though  a Theocracy,  the  civil  authority 
even  from  the  first  was  recognized  as  resting  on 
reason  and  natural  law,  while  the  whole  matter 
of  religions  order  and  worship  was  directly  re- 
vealed from  God  to  Moses  for  the  Church  un  i 
delivered  through  the  ciders.  The  Scottish 
fathers  were  right,  therefore,  in  asserting  that 
j even  in  the  Hebrew  system  the  civil  and  eccle- 
; siastical  powers  were  not  confounded.  And 
that,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  they  dif- 
fered in  th^ir  origin,  nature,  and  and,  though 
both  powers  are  from  God  and  ordained  for  ii is 
glory.  S.  II.  (8ee  Sec.  1G7.) 

Classification  of  Rulers,  or;  Captains. 

Ex..  IS  :21,  22.  De.  I : 15. 

In  one  of  these  passages  (Ex.)  they  are  called 
rulers , and  their  function  is  to  judye  the  people 
at  all  seasons,  upon  every  small  matter."  In  the 
other  passage  (De.)  they  are  characterized  as 
4 4 heads ” and  “ caplains."  I». 

In  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  which 
was  maintained  by  the  Hebrews  during  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  every  father  exercised  a 
father’s  authority  over  bis  own  household,  and 
every  tribe  obeyed  its  own  prince,  who  was 
originally  the  first-born  of  the  founder  of  the 
tribe,  but  subsequently  appears  to  have  been 
elected.  The  princes,  whose  duty  it  bad  been 
originally  to  keep  genealogical  tables,  subso 
quently  employed  scribes  (translated  “ officers") 
for  that  purpose,  who  in  progress  of  time  ac- 
quired so  much  authority  as  to  bo  permitted  to 
exercise  a share  in  the  government.  Under  the 
Mosaic  economy  the  authority  of  these  heads 
and  princes  continued  the  same  as  before,  with 
the  addition  of  the  judges  of  tens,  of  fifties,  of 
hundreds,  and  of  thousands.  Difficult  cases 
went  up  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
judges  ; and  the  very  difficult  causes  were  sub 
mitted  to  Moses  himself  or  to  the  supreme  ruler 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
monarchy  to  the  king  himself  ; and  sometimes 
a further  appeal  was  made  to  the  high-priest. 
Wheeler . 

These  judges  seem  to  have  been  a sort  of  jus 
tice  of  the  peace  in  several  divisions,  probably 
taken  from  the  military  division  of  a host.  This 
was  a model  proper  for  them  as  an  army  march 
ing,  and  not  unsuitable  to  their  settlement  as 
tribes  and  families,  in  a sort  of  counties,  linn 
dreds,  and  tithings.  Perhaps  our  [English]  old 
Saxon  constitution  of  sheriffs  in  counties , bun- 
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tired  ors  or  cent  graves  in  hundreds,  and  deeiners 
in  decennaries,  may  give  some  light  to  this  con- 
stitution of  Closes.  Some  of  our  legal  antiqua- 
ries [among  them  Lord  Bacon]  lmve  thought  that 
those  constitutions  of  the  Saxons  were  taken 
from  these  laws  of  Moses,  introduced  by  Alfred 
or  by  his  direction.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Moses  or- 
dained that  judges  should  be  appointed  in  every 
city  (De.  ir>  : IS),  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  chosen  by  the  people.  Tn  succeeding  ages 
these  judicial  others  were  filled  by  the  Levites, 
as  the  persons  best  skilled  in  the  Law  of  the 

Hebrews.  Horne. The  guiding  principle  in 

the  classification  was  at  first  both  tribal  and 
numerical  following  their  division  into  tribes 
and  their  numbers.  After  their  location  in 
Canaan  the  numerical  element  gave  place  to 
the  geographical.  Judges  had  their  province 
and  their  responsibility  limited,  not  by  thou 
sands  and  hundreds  directly  but  by  cities  and 
localities.  With  this  modification  the  system 
passed  into  established  usage  among  the  He- 
brews. II.  C. 

In  the  system  suggested  by  Jethro,  as  we  find 
it  afterward  developed  in  Israel,  the  basis  of 
the  commonwealth  is  the  family,  the  divinely 
constituted  government.  For  the  division  into 
thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens  was,  as 
we  gather  from  the  subsequent  history,  not  | 
tens,  fifties,  etc.,  of  individuals,  but  of  families.  | 
The  ten  families  over  whom  one  magistrate  was 
chosen  might  embrace  from  two  to  five  hundred  * 
individuals  ; and  the  fifty  families  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  next  highest  magistrate  might 
embrace  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred  individuals,  and  so  on  upward. 
In  Josh.  7 : 14-1S  tlm  command  to  search  for 
" the  accursed  thing,”  in  the  case  of  Achan’s 
sin,  was  : “ In  the  morning  ye  shall  be  brought 
according  to  your  tribes,  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass  the  tribe  which  the  Lord  taketh  shall  come 
according  to  the  families  thereof  ; and  the 
family  which  the  Lord  shall  take  shall  come  by 
households,  and  the  household  which  the  Lord 
shall  take  shall  come  man  by  man.”  Out  of 
the  household  of  Zabdi,  when  examined  ” man 
Inf  man,"  Aehan  was  taken  as  the  culprit  ; yet 
we  find  that  Aehan  had  his  own  tent,  and  sons 
and  daughters,  who  perished  with  him  in  the 
judgment.  All  of  which  illustrates  to  ns  the 
arrangement  of  society  into  families  when  this 
system  of  magistrates  over  tens  and  hundreds 
was  adopted  Now,  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon 
civil  structure  was  singularly  coincident  with 
this.  Its  fundamental  idea  was  just  the  oppo. 


site  of  that  of  the  old  Roman  civilization  which 
moulded  the  modern  social  structures  of  the 
continent.  Under  the  Roman  civilization  the 
feeliug  proper  to  family  relationship  had  been 
almost  superseded  by  maxims  of  State.  Hence, 
when  the  State  became  ntterly  corrupt,  nothing 
remained  but  that  society  should  fall  to  pieces. 
Hut  with  the  Saxon  race  the  bonds  of  family 
and  kindred  were  sacred  and  were  made  the 
basis  of  all  o 'her  relations.  The  reverence  for 
woman,  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow,  the 
vigor  with  which  men  of  the  same  blood  were 
bound  to  guard  the  interests  of  each  other,  were 
all  parts  of  a system  in  which  the  family  was 
regarded  as  the  first  form  of  society,  and  in 
which  also  everything  beyond  was  viewed  as  an 
expansion  of  what  had  been  found  there.  The 
Saxon  institutions  familiar  to  us  under  the 
names  of  the  “ Hillings,"  or  “ tens”  and  the 
“ hundreds,”  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  this 
family  feature  in  Teutonic  life.  The  tithiugs 
and  hundreds  were  not  divisions  of  territory, 
but  associations  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies. Out  of  this  grew  the  county  court,  and 
the  whole  system  of  police  and  justice.  And 
out  of  this  came  also  the  mysterious  influence 
which  turned  warriors  and  marauders  into  men 
of  peace  so  soon  as  they  touched  the  soil  and 
breathed  the  air  of  Britain,  and  which  led  the 
man  of  plunder  to  put  his  hand  to  honest  in- 
dustry ; and  soon  the  cnlture  of  the  soil  was 
followed  by  the  construction  of  the  village,  the 
town,  the  city.  The  ” tithiugs,”  the  **  hun- 
dreds,” then  the  shire  courts  wove  them  all  into 
the  great  social  network.  Everj7  man  entered 
into  security  for  the  good  conduct  of  men  about 
him.  Such  as  were  not  responsible  to  the  court 
of  the  hundred  were  responsible  to  the  hall 
court  of  their  lord.  Each  locality  had  its  refuge 
against  injustice  in  the  right  of  appeal,  and  on 
the  other  hand  each  individual  liad  his  protec- 
tion against  imperial  misrule  in  the  courts  of 
his  own  locality.  For  neither  tithe  court,  hun- 
dred conrt,  king's  court,  nor  the  king  himself  was 
absolute.  Thus  what  began  in  the  system  of 
tithings  of  the  families  ascended  onward  and 
upward  to  the  great  council  or  parliament  rep- 
resenting all  the  families  of  the  nation. 

From  the  same  principle  sprang  the  origin  of 
trial  by  jury.  The  finding  of  a verdict  in  the 
Hundred  Court  and  in  all  other  courts  was  the 
province  alone  of  twelve  thanes  or  free-tenants, 
or  twice  that  number.  After  investigation  or 
compurgation,  if  the  conrt  was  still  perplexed, 
the  twelve  thanes,  chosen  equally  by  the  liti- 
gants, retired  from  the  court  to  deliberate  on  a 
verdict.  Thus  that  great  institution,  the  bul- 
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wark  of  individual  liberty,  had  its  origin  in  the  | 
very  roots  of  the  civilization,  grew  with  its 
growth  and  strengthened  with  its  strength. 
Here  is  the  secret  of  the  aversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  civil ization  to  the  imperialism  to  which 
the  continent  has  ever  tended.  By  reason  of 
this  fundamental  law  of  the  family  as  tin*  unit 
of  the  State,  when  the  uniting  inttuence  of 
Christianity  gradually  drew  together  the  several 
petty  States  into  a consolidated  kingdom,  this 
left  still  unimpaired  the  constitutional  protec- 
tion of  the  local  courts  and  lords  and  barons, 
who  jealously  watched  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  consolidating  imperialism  till  the  con- 
stitutional rights  which  they  represented  found 
a permanent  asylum  in  the  great  charter  of  con- 
stitutional liberty. 

In  the  history  of  Israel  we  find  that  these 
fundamental  guarantees  of  liberty  were  finally 
swept  away  by  the  imperial  tendencies  of  Solo- 
mou,  the  wisest  man  indeed,  but  really  the  worst 
king,  in  the  sense  of  working  min  to  the  liber 
ties  of  his  country,  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne.  In  the  history  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  con- 
stitutions, as  developed  under  both  monarchical 
and  republican  forms,  the  most  dangerous  ten 
dency  seems  to  be  not  from  any  direct  tendency 
to  imperialism  so  much  as  from  a departure 
from  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  family. 

]fc:24.  Moat*!*  did  all  fiiat  lie 
liad  said.  This  settlement  was  made  not  by 
any  special  revelation  from  Jehovah,  nor  by  the 
inspired  Moses,  lmt  at  the  wise,  common-sense 
suggestion  of  Jethro,  which  Moses,  simply  as 
the  leader  of  Israel,  accepted  anti  put  into  ex- 
ecution. S.  II Moses  might  with  some  rea- 

son have  claimed  a monopoly  of  Divine  counsel- 
But  when  Jethro,  though  an  outsider  and  one 
who  had  only  good  common-sense  on  liis  side, 
makes  bis  suggestion,  Moses  does  not  scorn  to 


[ listen  to  his  advice  and  take  it,  too.  And  the 
event  showed  that  the  Lord  fully  approved  his 
servant’s  course.  J.  M.  (V. 

IK*.  I : 15.  In  this  parallel  passage  Moses 

recites  the  same  transaction,  omitting  all  allu- 
sion to  his  father  in-law,  and  giving  prominence 
to  the  qualities  requisite  in  judges,  and  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  righteousness  by  which 

they  were  to  be  governed.  TI.  C. lie  recalls 

his  own  words  to  the  people,  spoken  after  he  had 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  Jethro.  “ Ye  are  so 
many,”  he  had  said  ; “ how  van  I myself  alone 
be<tr  your  rumbraneet  ami  your  burden,  and  your 
j strife?"  Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  recital  respect- 
ing the  event  of  forty  years  before,  there  bursts 
from  Ids  heart  the  fervent  prayer,  ” 77ie  Lord 
make  you  a thousand  times  more , and  bless  you,  as 

he  hath  promised  / ” B. ITow  abruptly  is  this 

prayer  interposed  in  his  own  after  account  of 
the  appointment  of  the  judges  ! How  true  to 
nature,  if  it  be  a real  utterance  of  the  dying 
Lawgiver  ! And  how  clear  the  proof  that  it  is 
the  record  of  a real  address  by  Moses  himself  to 
the  people  ! Dirks. 

Ex.  I H : k27.  And  Ulose*  lcl  Iii*  fatlier- 
iii-Iau  depart.  The  sacred  writer,  as  usual, 
brings  one  line  of  events  to  a close  before  pass- 
ing to  another.  So  far  as  the  form  of  the  nar- 
rative goes,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that 
the  interview  with  Jethro  took  place  any  time 
during  the  encampment  at  Sinai.  M. 

Jethro  returned  to  his  home  and  people.  His 
son  Hobab,  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  appears  in 
the  history  somewhat  later  (Nu.  10  : 20-32),  and 
seems  to  have  consented  to  act  as  guide  to  Moses 
and  Israel  in  their  march  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh, 

I and  not  improbably  until  they  reached  the  Jor- 
dan. H.  C. It  would  appear  that  Hobab 

came  with  Jethro  at  this  time  to  the  camp,  and 
remained.  B. 


Section  156. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  : SUPREME  COURT.  CHARGES  TO  JUDGES.  WIT- 
NESSES. PUNISHMENTS;  THEIR  DESIGN  AND  KINDS. 

Exodus  22  : 28  ; 23  : 1-3,  0-S.  Lev.  10  : 15.  De.  1 : 10-18  ; 16  : IS-20  ; 17  : 6-13  ; 10  : 15-20  ; 

24  : 16  ; 25  : 1-3. 

De.  16  18  Judges  and  officers  shall  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee,  according  to  thy  tribes. 

De.  17  8 If  there  arise  a matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judgement,  between  blood  and  blood, 
between  plea  and  plea,  and  between  stroke  and  stroke,  being  matters  of  controversy  within 
thy  gates  : then  shalt  thou  arise,  and  get  thee  up  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
9 choose  ; and  thou  shalt  come,  unto  the  priests  the  Levites,  and  unto  the  judge  that  shall  be  in 
10  those  days  : and  thou  shalt  inquire  ; and  they  shall  shew  thee  the  sentence  of  judgement  : and 
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tkon  shalt  do  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  sentence,  which  they  shall  shew  thee  from  that 
place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  ; and  thou  skalt  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  they 

1 1 shall  teach  thee  : according  to  the  tenor  of  the  law  which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  according 
to  the  judgement  which  they  shall  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do  : thou  shalt  not  turn  aside  from  the 

12  sentence  which  they  shall  shew  thee,  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left.  And  the  man  that 
doeth  presumptuously,  in  not  hearkening  unto  the  priest  that  standeth  to  minister  there 
before  the  Lord  thy  God,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die  : and  thou  shalt  put 

1:1  away  the  evil  from  Israel.  And  all  the  people  shall  hear,  and  tear,  and  do  no  more  presump- 
tuously. 

Ex.  22  28,  Thou  shalt  not  revile  God,  nor  curse  a ruler  of  thy  people. 

Ex.  *215  f»  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judgement  of  thy  poor  in  his  cause.  Keep  thee  far  from 

7 a false  mattt-r  ; and  the  innocent  and  righteous  slay  thou  not  : for  I will  not  justify  the 

8 wicked.  And  thou  shalt  take  no  gift  : for  a gift  blindetk  them  that  havo  sight,  and  pervertetli 
the  words  of  the  righteous. 

Be.  1 If>  And  I charged  your  judges  at  that  time,  saying,  Hear  the  causes  between  your 
brethren,  and  judge  righteously  between  a man  and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with 

17  him.  Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in  judgement  ; ye  shall  hear  the  small  and  the  great  alike  ; 
ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man  ; for  the  judgement  is  God’s  : and  the  cause  that  is 

18  too  hard  for  you  ye  shall  bring  unto  me,  and  I will  hear  it.  And  I commanded  you  at  that 
time  all  the  things  which  ye  should  do. 

Lev.  1!)  15  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgement  : thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person 
of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty  : but  in  righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy 
neighbour. 

Be.  18  They  shall  judge  the  people  with  righteous  judgement.  Thou  shalt  not  wrest 

19  judgement  ; thou  shall  not  respect  persons  : neither  shalt  thou  take  a gift  ; for  a gift  doth 

20  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous.  That  which  is  altogether 
just  shalt  thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest  live,  and  inherit  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
givetli  thee. 

Be  17  G At  the  month  of  two  witnesses,  or  three  witnesses,  shall  he  that  is  to  die  be  put 

7 to  death  ; at  the  mouth  of  one  wintess  he  shall  not  be  put  to  death.  The  hand  of  the  wit- 
nesses shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death,  and  afterward  the  hand  of  all  the  people. 
So  thou  shalt  put  away  the  evil  from  the  midst  of  thee. 

Be.  1!>  15  One  witness  shall  not  rise  up  against  a man  for  any  iniquity,  or  for  any  sin,  in 
any  sin  that  ho  sinnetk  : at  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at  the  mouth  of  three  witnesses, 
shall  a mutter  be  established. 

Ex.  2'i  1 Thou  shalt  not  take  up  a false  report  : put  not  thine  hand  with  the  wicked  to  be 

2 an  unrighteous  witness.  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a multitude  to  do  evil  ; neither  shalt  thou 

3 speak  [or,  bear  witness]  in  a cause  to  turn  aside  after  a multitude  to  wrest  judgement : neither 

shalt  thou  favour  a poor  man  in  his  cause.  , 

I)e.  U)  1G  If  an  unrighteous  witness  rise  up  against  any  man  to  testify  against  him  of  wrong 

17  doing  ; then  both  the  men,  between  whom  the  controversy  is,  shall  stand  before  the  Lord, 

18  before  the  priests  and  the  judges  which  shall  be  in  those  days  ; and  the  judges  shall  make 
diligent  inquisition  : and,  behold,  if  the  witness  be  a false  witness,  and  hath  testified  falsely 

19  against  his  brother  ; then  shall  ye  do  unto  him,  as  he  had  thought  to  do  unto  his  brother  : so 

20  shalt  thou  put  away  the  evil  from  the  midst  of  thee.  And  those  which  remain  shall  hear,  and 
fear,  and  shall  henceforth  commit  no  more  any  such  evil  in  the  midst  of  thee 

Be.  21>  1 If  there  be  a controversy  between  men,  and  they  come  unto  judgement,  and  the 

2 jwbjes  judge  them  ; then  they  shall  justify  the  righteous,  and  condemn  the  wicked  ; and  it 
shall  be,  if  the  wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be  beaten,  that  the  judge  shall  cause  him  to  lie 

3 down,  and  to  be  beaten  before  his  face,  according  to  his  wickedness,  by  number.  Forty 
stripes  lie  may  give  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  : lest,  if  he  should  exceed,  and  beat  him  above 
these  with  many  stripes,  then  thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee. 

Be.  2 I 1G  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the  children 
be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers  : every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin. 

The  Civil  Code  of  the  Hebrews  did  much  to  is  its  noblest  panegyric.  If  we  compare  its  de 

develop  kindness  and  humanity  among  the  peo-  tails  with  the  enactments  of  other  nations,  we 

pie.  The  mere  rehearsal  of  its  main  provisions  see  how  much  the  world  has  owed  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  jurisprudence  to  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  ; 
for  in  the  very  points  in  which  the  best  modern 
legislation  has  outgrown  his  system,  it  has  done 
ho  only  by  the  ampler  development  of  its  prin- 
ciples. W.  II.  T. From  tho  enactments  of 

Moses  almost  all  legislation  has  been  drawn, 
both  as  to  principle  and  as  to  form  ; and  where 
any  departure  from  this  grand  outline  is  at- 
tempted, the  change  has  been  perceptibly  for 
the  worse.  Enc.  Met. 

The  llobrow  Godu  and  its  system  of  jurispru- 
dence were  benefited  by  the  Egyptian  in  the 
example  and  silent  influence  of  a full  civil, 
written  code  of  law.  That  Egypt  had  such  a 
code  admits  of  no  question.  The  Hebrew  patri- 
archs, prior  to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  had  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  Their  life  in  Egypt  therefore 
gave  them  their  first  lessons,  their  first  ideas  of 
a complete  code  of  written  law.  We  shall  be  in 
small  danger  of  over-estimating  the  value  of 
these  lessons  and  ideas  in  their  bearings  upon 
a higher  civilization.  So,  also,  Egypt  gave  to 
the  Hebrew  mind  the  cxamploof  a well-digested 
system  of  judicial  procedure,  established  courts 
and  forms  of  trial  ; laws  put  in  force  by  the  aid 
of  judges,  witnesses,  and  tho  systematic  execu- 
tion of  penalties.  Remarkably  the  last  quarter 
of  a century  has  brought  to  light  documentary 
evidence  of  a judicial  trial  in  Egypt  as  far  back 
us  the  age  of  Moses.  II.  C. 

Laws  and  not  men  are  the  rulers  in  every 
justly  constituted  State.  The  difference  is 
broad  and  impassable  between  a government  of 
will  and  a government  of  law.  Under  the  He- 
brew constitution,  the  poor  and  the  weak  were 
not  to  be  the  victims  of  the  rich  and  the  strong. 
The  small  as  well  as  the  great  were  to  be  heard, 
and  equal  justice  awarded  to  all  without  fear  <»r 
favor.  That  terrible  and  ruinous  evil,  “ the 
law’s  delay,”  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  juris- 
prudence. Courts  of  various  grades  were  estab- 
lished, from  high  courts  of  appeal  down  to 
those  ordained  for  every  town.  “Judges  and 
officers  shalt  thou  make  thcc  in  all  thy  gates,” 
was  the  constitutional  provision  on  this  sub- 
ject. To  what  a minute  subdivision  the  judi- 
ciary system  had  been  carried  in  the  wilderness 
appears  from  the  ordinance  which  required 
“ rulers  over  thousands,  rulers  over  hundreds, 
rulers  over  fifties,  and  rulers  over  tens  [of  fami- 
lies], who  should  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons. 
(See  previous  section.)  Caro  was  thus  taken 
that  in  suits  and  proceedings  at  law  every  man 
should  have  what  was  just  and  equal,  without 
going  far  to  seek  it,  without  waiting  long  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  without  paying  an  exorbitant  price 
for  it.  With  a judieiary  constituted  in  this 


: manner  justice  could  be  administered  promptly, 

| while  provision  was  made  against  the  evils  of 
| hasty  decisions  in  the  right  of  appeal  to  higher 
| courts  ; in  important  cases  even  to  the  vener 
; able  council  of  seventy,  composed  of  the  wisest, 
the  gravest,  the  ablest,  the  most  upright,  and 
trustworthy  men  in  the  nation.  E.  C.  W. 

I>e.  1(5:1*.  iml;ri'N  titul  olllot'r* 
shall  tlioii  make  thee  in  all  tliy  gnlt*. 
In  anticipation  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan 
and  dispersion  in  towns  and  villages  over  the 
whole  land,  Moses  here  enacts  that  judges  and 
' officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  people  in 
all  their  g*tes,  in  all  their  places  of  residence 
which  the  Lord  should  give  them.  The  “ offi 
cers”  (s hater  im,  writers)  associated  with  the 
judges  both  in  the  earlier  arrangements  and  in 
that  which  was  to  succeed  were  secretaries  and 
! clerks  of  court,  and  acted  also  as  assessors  and 
advisers  of  the  judges.  No  instruction  is  given 
as  to  the  number  of  judges  and  officers,  or  as  to 
the  mode  of  appointing  them  ; nor  was  this 
necessary.  The  former  would  be  determined 
by  tho  size  and  population  of  the  place  where 
they  were  appointed,  and  the  latter  wonld  fol 
low  the  mothod  instituted  by  Moses  in  the 
earlier  arrangement. 

Thy  sale-*.  Judicial  proceedings  were 
conducted  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  in  some 
place  outside  the  walls  the  sentence  was  exc 
* cuted  on  the  condemned  criminal  (Neh.  8:1,  3), 
just  as  during  the  journey  through  the  wilder 
ness  it  had  been  outside  the  camp  that  trans 

gressors  were  punished.  W.  L.  A. The  seat 

of  justice  the  place  for  holding  court — was 
**  in  the  gates  of  the  city. ” Hence  this  being 
with  all  Orientals  the  place  of  public  resort,  the 
courts  were  public— open  to  all.  li.  C.~ — 
Thu  chamber  over  one  of  the  principal  gates  of 
each  city  was  in  ancient,  times  the  council 
chamber,  where  the  judges  sat,  and  causes  were 
tried  ; as  in  2 Sam.  18  : 33  ; 19  : 8 ; Ps.  09  : 12). 
And  “ to  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate”  is 
to  plead  against  an  adversary  in  court  (Ps. 
127  :f>).  So,  k‘  to  be  crushed  in  the  gate,”  and 
“ to  be  afflicted  in  the  gate,”  is  to  lose  the  cause 
and  to  be  condemned  in  court.  T'yle. 

77 te  Sujirrme  Court  (Dr.  17  :8-13). 

So  long  as  Moses  was  with  the  people,  they 
had  in  him  one  to  whom,  in  the  last  resort, 
cases  might  be  brought  for  decision  which  were 
found  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  judges.  Put 
as  he  was  not  to  be  always  with  them,  it  was 
1 needful  to  provide  a Supreme  to  which 

such  cases  might  be  carried  when  they  could  no 
! longer  be  decided  by  him  ; and  such  a court  is 
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here  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  sanctuary. 
\\\  L.  A. The  provision  for  a Supreme  Judi- 

cature, which  we  tind  to  have  been  established 
by  the  constitution,  is  in  the  following  words 
( verses  8,  9)  . “If  there  arise  a matter  too  hard 
for  thee  in  judgment,  between  blood  and  blood, 
between  plea  and  plea,  and  between  stroke  and 
stroke,  being  matters  of  controversy  within  thy 
gates  in  the  inferior,  local  courts),  then 

thou  slmlt  arise,  and  get  thee  unto  the  place 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  ; and 
thou  skalt  come  unto  the  priests  the  Levites. 
and  unto  the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days, 
and  inquire  . and  they  shall  show  thee  the  sen 
tence  of  judgment.”  “ The  priests  the  Levites 
and  the  judge’'  here  evidently  mean  a national 
council  or  court.  The  phrase  must  be  inter- 
preted of  such  priests  and  Levites  only  as  had 
some  commission  t<»  give  judgment  in  the  place 
which  Jehovah  should  choose.  On  account  of 
their  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  they 
would  naturally  be  esteemed  best  qualified  to  be 
chosen  to  interpret  them.  This  Supreme  J ndica- 
ture,  composed  of  persons  of  the  greatest  abil- 
ity, experience,  and  learning  in  the  laws,  was 
not  only  highly  important  and  useful  as  a court 
of  appeal  in  adjudicating  difficult  cases,  and 
those  iu  which  great  interests  were  at  stake  be 
tween  individuals,  but  it  was  indispensable  for 
the  decision  of  controversies  which  might  arise 
between  different  tribes.  As  no  one  tribe  had 
any  authority  or  jurisdiction  over  any  other, 
such  controversies  could  be  decided  only  by 
some  common  judge.  The  tribes,  as  sovereign 
States,  were  subject  to  no  lower  court  than  the 
supreme  judicial  council  of  the  whole  nation. 
What  concerned  one  tribe  was  by  no  means  to 
be  determined  by  the  judges  of  another.  Jt  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  judgment  of 
this  court  was  final,  lienee  it  was  enacted 
(verses  10,  11)  : ” Thou  sLalt  do  according  to 
the  sentence,  which  they  of  that  place  which 
the  Lord  shall  choose  (the  supreme  court)  shall 
show  thee  ; and  thou  shalt  observe  to  do  all  ac- 
cording to  all  that  they  iufoim  thee  ; according 
to  the  sentence  of  the  Law  which  they  shall 
teach  thee,  and  according  to  the  judgment  which 
they  shall  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do  ; tin  ill  shalt 
not  decline  from  the  sentence  which  they  shall 
show  thee,  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.” 
I’he  judicial  office  among  the  Hebrews  was  elec- 
tive. (See previous  section.)  Even  the  supreme 
judge  was  chosen  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the 
people.  The  historian  distinctly  informs  us 
that  “ the  people  made  Jephthah  head  and  cap- 
tain over  them.”  Four  stages  may  be  noted  in 
the  proceedings  relating  to  Jephthah  - the  pre- 


| liminary  discussion;  t lie  nomination,  the  pres 
I eiitalimi  to  the  people,  and  the  installation, 
j E.  C.  \Y. 

V Between  blood  and  blood,  be- 
tween plea  and  pica,  and  between 
stroke  and  stroke— i.e.,  in  cases  where 
blood  had  been  shed  and  death  had  ensued, 
either  accidentally  or  from  murderous  intent  ; 
in  cases  of  disputed  rights  an  1 claims  ; and  in 
I cases  where  corporeal  injury  had  been  suffered, 

; whether  in  strife  or  from  assault  ; and,  in  gen- 
1 er.tl,  wherever  matters  of  controversy— disputes 
as  to  what  was  lawful  and  right,  might  arise  in 
their  towns  and  villages.  Jn  all  such  cases  re- 
course was  to  be  had  to  the  court  at  the  sanc- 
tuary. W.  L.  A. 

Ex.  ti’i  : He  commands  that  they. "should 

i think  and  speak  reverently  of  judges  and  others 
who  exercise  the  office  of  magistrate  ; in  the 
ordinary  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language  he  re- 
peats the  same  thing  twice  over — the  same  per- 
, sons  are  called  '*  gods”  and  “ rulers  of  the 
people.”  The  name  of  God  is,  figuratively  in- 
deed but  most  reasonably,  applied  to  magis- 
trates, upon  whom  as  the  ministers  of  his  au- 
thority he  has  inscribed  a mark  of  his  glory. 
For  as  honor  is  due  to  fathers  because  God  has 
associated  them  with  himself  in  the  possession 
I of  the  name,  so  also  here  his  own  dignity  is 
claimed  for  judges  in  order  that  the  people  may 
reverence  them,  because  they  are  God’s  repre- 
! sentatives.  And  so  Christ,  the  surest  expositor, 

I explains  it  (John  10  : 34)  when  he  quotes  the 
passage  from  Ps.  82  : 0.  Cah\ 

Judges  Solemnly  Charged. 

1 Ex.  23  : 1-3,  6-8.  lev.  19  : 15.  Be.  1 ; 1G-18  ; 

16  : ] 8-20. 

In  the  previous  section  (Ex.  18  : 21)  the  quali- 
fications of  those  who  should  be  appointed  as 
judges  are  expressly  stated.  In  these  passages 
, definite  chanjes  are  given  to  secure  righteous 
and  impartial  judgments.  J*. 

Ex.  23  : 6.  Judges  were  required  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  poor.  It  was  the  part  of  the  judge 
1 to  defend  the  poor  against  the  oppression  of 

the  rich.  Clark. 7.  The  righteous  God 

will  not.  leave  such  wickedness  to  go  unpunished. 
” I will  not  justify  the  wicked  ” —that  is.  “ I will 
condemn  him  that  unjustly  condemns  tithers.” 

; Judges  themselves  are  accountable  to  the  great 
Judge.  V They  must  not  take  bribes.  They 
must  not  only  not  be  swayed  by  a gift  to  give 
an  unjust  judgment,  either  to  condemn  the  in- 
nocent, or  acquit  the  guilty,  or  adjudge  a man’s 
| right  from  him  ; but  they  must  not  so  much  as 
i take  a gift,  lest  it  should  have  a bad  influence 
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upon  them,  and  overrule  them,  contrary  to  their 
intentions,  for  it  has  a strange  tendency  to 
blind  those  that  otherwise  would  do  well.  H. 

He.  1:17.  Ye  skull  not  respect  persons  in 
judgment,  but  ye  shall  ktttr  the  small  as  well  <is  the 
great  ; ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  fare  of  man  ; 
for  the  judgment  is  God's.  Lev.  SJ>  : l*>. 
Thou  slntlt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  po or,  nor 
honor  the  person  of  the  mighty . In  matters  of 
right,  right  was  always  to  be  done,  without  re- 
gard to  rank,  character,  or  condition.  There 
was  more  danger  that  the  cause  of  justice  would 
bo  biassed  in  favor  of  the  rich  than  of  the 
poor,  yet  there  might  be  such  a thing  as,  under 
the  pretence  of  charity  or  compassion,  making 
a man’s  poverty  a shelter  for  his  wrong-doing. 
This  was  not  to  be  allowed.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  just  rights  of  the  poor  against  influ- 
ences of  an  opposite  character  are  guarded  by  a 
special  precept.  Bash. 

I>e.  I<J  : 20.  “ That  which  is  altogether  just 
shall  thou  follow . ” Adhere  to  the  principles  of 
justiee,  act  by  the  rules  of  justice,  countenance 
the  demands  of  justice,  imitate  the  patterns  of 
justice,  and  pursue  with  resolution  that  which 
appears  to  be  just.  “ Justice,  justice  shall  thou 
follow .”  This  is  that  which  the  magistrate  is  to 
have  in  his  eye,  on  this  he  must  be  intent,  and 
to  this  all  personal  regards  must  be  sacrificed,  to 
do  right  to  all , and  wrong  to  none.  H. 

"Take  heed,"  says  Jehoshaphat,  “ what  ye 
do  ; for  ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord, 
who  is  with  you  in  the  judgment.  Wherefore 
now  let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  he  upon  you  : take 
heed  and  do  it  : for  there  is  no  iniquity  with 
the  Lord  our  God.”  u God  standeth  in  the 
congregation  of  the  mighty,  *’  says  the  psalm- 
ist ; “ he  judgetli  among  the  gods  [magistrates]. 
How  long  will  ye  judge  unjustly,  and  accept  the 
persons  of  the  wicked?"  The  motives  here 
urged  upon  magistrates  to  the  exercise  of  pru- 
dence, moderation,  justice,  clemency,  and  dili- 
gence in  their  public  relations  are,  that  their 
seat  is  the  throne  of  God  ; that  their  decisions 
are  the  utterances  of  the  divinity  ; that  their 
decrees  are  the  edicts  of  heaven  ; that,  in  short, 
they  are  ministers  of  the  Divine  equity  and 
goodness,  and,  “ if  they  fail  in  their  duty,  they 
not  only  injure  men  by  criminally  distressing 
them,  hut  they  offend  God  by  polluting  his 
sacred  judgments. " E.  C.  \V. 

Justice  honestly  administered  secures  na- 
tional prosperity.  It  is  the  lesson  of  universal 
history  that  official  injustice  loosens  all  the 
bonds  of  society,  and  brings  a nation  into  ruin. 
Men  will  patiently  tolerate  many  abuses  of 
power,  but  the  public  abuse  of  justice  quickly 


1 brings  deadly  retribution  On  the  other  hand. 

an  honest  and  prompt  administration  of  right 
, eons  law  is  the  seed  ot  order,  content,  and 
mutual  confidence.  It  gives  a sense  of  seen 
rity  , it  fosters  patriotism  ; it  develops  courage  ; 
it  brings  the  smile  and  benedietiou  of  God. 
D.  1). 

Of  Witnesses. 

Ex.  23  : 1-3.  De.  17  : 6,  7 ; 19  : 15-21. 

To  secure  against  injury  to  life  or  property 
through  inadequate  or  false  attestation,  it  is 
| enacted  that  more  than  one  witness  must  ap- 
pear before  anything  can  be  established  ; and 
that  should  a witness  be  found  on  trial  to  have 
testified  falsely  against  his  neighbor,  he  was  to 
be  punished  by  having  done  to  him  what  he 
thought  to  have  done  to  his  neighbor  (cf.  Nu. 

35  : 30).  W.  L.  A. The  right  tf  the  criminal  to 

j a fair  and  full  trial  is  strenuously  asserted  in  the 
Law  of  Moses.  Ho  must  be  formally  impeached, 
tried  before  judges,  and  legally  convicted  under 
j stringent  conditions  of  proof.  The  evidence  of 
one  witness,  however  apparently  conclusive, 
was  not  to  be  accepted  as  sufficient.  A second 
must  confirm  it.  The  principle  is  a plain  dic- 
tate of  justice.  Orr . Human  life  is  precious, 

but  the  interests  of  righteousness  are  more 
precious  still.  On  both  these  grounds  the  scru- 
, tiny  must  be  thorough.  To  prevent  any  injury 
to  the  sacred  cause  of  justice,  through  error,  in 
i competence,  or  malice,  one  witness  must  be  in 
{ competent  to  obtain  a verdict.  Security  against 
injustice  comes  from  corroborated  testimony 
and  from  independent  witnesses.  D.  D. 

ln/uessps  testified  under  oath  — the  manner  of 
; administration  being  this  : The  witness  listened 
to  the  rehearsal  of  the  words,  and  gave  his  oral 
j assent,  “ Amen,”  or,  “ As  thou  sayest."  The 
passage  (Lev.  5 : I)  describes  the  case  of  one 
who  sins  in  this  way,  hearing  the  voice— i.e.( 
the  words  of  the  sacred  oath,  adjuring  him  to 
testify  whether  lie  has  seen  or  known  anything 
in  this  case.  Then  if  he  will  not  make  known, 
‘'lie  shall  bear  his  iniquity.” 

There  are  stringent  statutes  against  false  ac- 
cusation and  false  witness . Under  this  general 
head  fall  two  distinct  cases  : Testimony  given 
to  favor  the  guilty  (Ex.  23  : 1-3),  and  allega- 
tions designed  to  condemn  the  innocent  (De. 
ID  : 16-21).  (1)  The  former  class  (as  given  Ex. 

23  : 1-3)  forbids  not  merely  originating,  but 
taking  up  a false  report  and  seconding  it  by  en- 
dorsement. It  warns  men  not  to  be  drawn  in 
to  help  the  wicked  in  their  malicious  plots  to 
screen  each  other,  though  they  be  many.  The 
cause  of  the  poor  man  which  you  may  not  favor 
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is  certainly  supposed  to  be  a bad  one.  Your 
sympathy  for  him  as  poor  must  not  override 
justice  and  truth.  (2)  False  witness,  purposed 
to  condemn  the  innocent,  is  met  by  the  statute 
( [)e.  1*J  : l(>-2t).  The  accuser  and  the  accused 
are  to  he  brought  face  to  face  before  the  Lord 
and  before  the  priests  and  the  judges  who  are 
to  “ make  diligent  inquisition,’ ‘ obviously  hear 
uig  both  parties,  and  if  the  accuser  is  proved  to 
be  a false  witness,  •*  Ye  shall  do  to  him  as  he 
thought  to  do  to  his  brother  ; thine  eye  shall 
not  pity,  but  life  shall  go  for  life  ; eye  for  eye/’ 
etc.  II.  C. 

The  Law  of  Moses  condemns  the  crime  of 
“ false  witness/’  inflicts  upon  it  a suitable  pnn- 
ivhinent  namely,  retaliation.  He  who  would 
thus  deprive  another  of  his  liberty,  his  prop- 
city,  or  his  life  was  to  suffer  the  same  evil 
which  he  would  unjustly  bring  upon  his  neigh- 
bor. This  was  a law  of  the  Egyptians  and  of 
ether  nations  ; it  is  so  reasonable  that  it  may  be 
accounted  a law  of  nature,  and  the  voice  of  hu- 
manity and  of  common-sense.  Jortin. Such 

is  the  rule  of  the  Mosaical  Law  ; because  by 
means  of  false  witness  the  good  name,  the  prop- 
erty, the  livelihood,  the  life  of  an  innocent  per 
sari,  may  be  taken  away  : the  advantages  of 
society  defeated,  nay,  perverted  into  mischiefs  ; 

and  the  very  bonds  of  it  dissolved.  Seeker. 

bearing  false  witness  against  a man  in  a matter 
that  touches  his  life  lias  in  it  all  the  guilt  of 
lying,  perjury,  malice,  theft,  murder,  with  the 
additional  stains  of  coloring  all  with  a pretence 
of  justice,  and  involving  many  others  in  the 
s.mie  guilt.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  act  of 
w ickedncss  that  a man  can  possibly  be  guilty  of 
which  has  in  it  a greater  complication  of  vil 
lunies  than  this.  II. — —The  rules  here  apply 
primarily  to  false  witness  given  in  courts  of 
justice,  but  tlie  principles  involved  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  forms  of  the  sin.  Orr. Were 

there  no  publishers  of  slander  and  calumny, 
there  would  be  no  rtceiuers ; and  were  there 
none  to  receive.  them  there  would  be  none  to 
raise  them  ; and  were  there  no  misers,  receivers, 
nor  profifitjators  of  calumnies,  society  would  bo 
in  peace.  A.  0. 

Punishments. 

Dr.  1!)  ; 20  ; 25  : 1-3. 

No  punishment  could  be  awarded  without 
previous  judicial  investigation,  and  a conviction 
arrived  at  only  on  sufficient  evidence.  And  the 
punishment  due  to  any  particular  offence  was 
prescribed  in  the  Law,  and  was  not  left  to  the 
arbitrary  determination  of  the  judge.  Thus, 
every  precaution  was  constitutionally  taken 


not  only  to  maintain  established  order,  but  to 
insure  a consistent  and  equitable  administra- 
tion of  justice.  This  was  a most  potent  priii 
ciple  in  securing  respect  for  the  Law,  and  so 
promotive  of  its  objects.  I).  M. 

Desitjn  of  Punishment. 

De.  19:  *20.  Aiul  those  wliieli  re- 
main fcliull  hear,  and  fear,  and  com- 
mit no  more  any  sueli  evil.  The  design 
of  punishment  is  put  in  the  plainest  terms.  In 
its  severer  forms  it  is  not  the  discipline  of  the 
criminal  but  the  good  of  the  public  — to  deter 
the  evil-minded  from  crime  and  so  lo  make 
society  safe  from  outrage.  In  the  case  of  pre- 
sumptuous sins  we  read — “ That  man  shall  die, 
and  thou  slialt  put  away  the  evil  from  Israel, 
and  all  the  people  shall  hear  and  fear  and  do 
no  more  presumptuously  ” (De.  17  ; 12,  13). 

H.  C. Moses  was  quite  unacquainted  with  a 

modern  refinement  of  wisdom,  which  represents 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal  as  the  only 
legitimate  end  of  punishment.  Its  great  design 
he  represents  to  be  the  protection  of  society 
and  the  vindication  of  law  and  justice.  E.  C.  \V. 

Kinds  of  Punishment , 

The  principal  punishments,  known  to  the 
Mosaic  Code,  were  the  sword,  stoning,  stripes, 
compensations,  restitutions,  reparation  of 
losses,  and  fines.  Our  inspired  jurist  appointed 
no  ignominious  punishments  for  the  living. 
Blows  were  not  regarded  in  that  light  by  the 
Asiatics  ; and  burning,  hanging,  and  burying 
beneath  a pile  of  stones,  which  were  of  this  na 
turo,  were,  it  is  probable,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Moses,  inflicted  after  death,  and  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  looked  upon  as  a posthumous  dis- 
grace. The  Penal  Code  of  Moses  was  not  stained 
with  any  of  those  torturous  and  lingering  pun- 
ishments which  have  disgraced  the  jurispru- 
dence of  so  many  polished  nations  since  his 
day.  E.  C.  W. 

I>e.  25  : I -d£.  Stripes  were  made  the  penalty 
of  certain  specified  crimes  (Lev  10  : 20  and  De. 
22  : 18).  The  Law  was  careful  to  limit  tlie  num- 
ber cf  stripes  to  forty,  giving  as  the  reason  — 
“ Lest  if  thou  shouldest  exceed  this  number 
then  thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee” 
— i.e.,  not  merely  lest  the  man  might  lose  his 
self  respect,  but  lest  he  lose  the  respect  of  the 
community,  and  be  hopelessly  degraded.  In 
usage  the  Hebrews  limited  the  number  to  thirty- 
nine— said  to  have  been  administered  by  thir- 
teen strokes  of  a triple  cord.  H.  C. The 

ground  upon  which  this  law  is  rested  is  even 
more  remarkable  than  the  law  itself.  It  is  not 
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to  a simple  motive  of  compassion  that  the  legis- 
lator makes  appeal  ; it  is  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  To  intlict  upon  a man  pun- 
ishment of  an  excessive  and  degrading  nature 
is  to  outrage  humanity  itself.  This  character 
of  the  legislation  has  perhaps  not  been  suffi 
cieutly  noticed.  Strict  as  it  is,  it  provides  for 
respect  to  the  dignity  of  man  ; it  punishes  the 
criminal,  it  never  degrades  him.  Bo  vet. 

Other  minor  and  special  penalties,  and  the 
crowning  one  of  all,  the  death  penalty,  will  be 
treated  of  in  the  section  following  this,  in  direct 
connection  with  various  injuries  and  crimes. 
But  we  desire  to  emphasize  here  a great  join- 
c iple  bearing  upon  all  punishment,  though  in 
terms  referring  to  the  death  penalty.  It  is 
found  in  I>e.  *21  : 10.  Every  mail  sBisiIl 
lie  pul  to  <lentli  for  Iii*  own  Mil.  (Read 

(he  whole  verse.)  B. IIow  much  and  how 

justly  do  we  appreciate  the  principle  of  our 
constitutional  law  that  no  criminal  attainder 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  ! Yet  this  prin- 
ciple Moses  here  incorporated  into  his  code,  in 
the  face  of  prejudice,  common  opinion,  im 
memorial  usage,  and  the  sentiment  of  inexor- 
able and  insatiate  revenge.  Undeniably,  it  is  a 
specimen  of  legislative  policy  which  takes  its 
author  out  of  the  crowd  of  ancient  legislators 
and  places  him  on  an  eminence  far  above  them 
all.  E.  C.  W. 


As  between  man  and  man,  justice  consists  in 
conceding  and  rendering  to  every  one  all  his 
rights.  He  who  has  all  his  rights  has  no  injus- 
tice done  him  "Divine  justice  consists  not  only 
in  this,  but  also  in  rendering  to  every  one  his 
deserts.  These  two  forms  of  justice  are  en- 
tirely distinct.  Desert  of  punishment  depends 
upon  guilt  ; but  with  guilt  as  such  and  in  dis- 
tinction from  injury  to  the  individual  and  to 
society,  man  cannot  deal.  That  depends  upon 
the  heart,  which  he  cannot  know  and  can  have 
no  claim  to  regulate.  Man  looks  on  the  act  and 
infers  the  motive.  He  may  not  pnnish  except 
on  the  presumption  of  a bad  motive,  but  bis 
punishment  must  be  graduated,  not  by  the  pre- 


sumed badness  of  the  motive,  but  by  the  ten- 
dency ot  the  act  to  injure  society,  (rod,  on  the 
other  hand,  looks  at  the  motive  and  disregards 
the  act.  He  sees  and  punishes  guilt  in  inteu 
tion  where  there  is  no  outward  act.  Hence 
“ vengeance  belongs  to  him.”  He  only  can  ml 
minister  punitive  justice.  Man  may  guard 
lights  ; he  may  prevent  any  violation  of  them 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  within  its  limits. 
And  the  sentiment  of  justice  within  him  may 
find  satisfaction  in  such  punishment,  but  the 
measure  of  punishment  by  him  must  be  found 
in  its  necessity  to  guard  the  rights  of  society, 
and  not  in  any  satisfaction  of  absolute  punitive 
justice.  Any  other  right  can  be  had  only  from 
direct  revelation. 

Punishment  presupposes  a law  administered 
by  a personal  lawgiver  having  rights.  It  pre- 
supposes a righteous  penalty  annexed  to  the 
law,  and  that  the  law  has  been  violated.  These 
conditions  being  given,  punishment  is  the  in- 
lliction  of  a previously  declared  penalty  by  the 
will  of  the  lawgiver  for  the  sake  of  sustaining 
the  authority  of  the  law.  That  authority  can 
be  sustained  in  no  other  way.  Nothing  but  a 
penalty  proclaimed,  and,  if  need  be,  indicted, 
can  make  known  and  measure  the  regard  of  the 
lawgiver  for  the  law.  Hence,  as  entering  into 
the  very  conception  of  government,  punishment 
is  justified  It  can  never  be  wanton,  or  capri 
cious,  or  revengeful,  for  evil  thus  indicted  would 
cease  to  be  punishment,  but  the  extent  of  it 
must  be  measured  by  its  necessity  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ends  of  government,  and  what 
that  extent  should  be  only  a righteous  and  com- 
petent lawgiver  can  judge.  Obviously,  as  pro- 
claimed  beforehand,  the  penalty  must  express, 
and  that  only  can,  the  estimate  by  the  law- 
giver of  his  own  rights,  and  of  the  rights  of 
others  that  are  in  question,  and  also  Lis  benev- 
olent desire  to  present  the  highest  moral  motives 
the  ease  will  allow  to  prevent  the  infraction  of 
law.  And  then,  whatever  it  is  right  to  affix  as 
a penalty  beforehand  it  must  be  not  only  right, 
but  necessary  to  indict  as  punishment,  else,  un- 
less some  adequate  reason  can  be  given,  all 
government  must  be  abandoned.  M.  H. 
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Section  157. 

CRIMES,  INJURIES,  AND  PENALTIES  : THEFT  AND  BURGLARY  ; DAMAGE  OR 
LOSS;  INJURIES  TO  PERSONS  AND  TO  CATTLE.  THE  LAW  OF  RETALIATION. 
DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  SPECIAL  CRIMES  (OTHER  THAN  MURDER).  STONING 
OF  SABBATH  BREAKER  THE  BLASPHEMING  SON  OF  SHELOM1TII.  MODES  OF 
INFLICTING  DEATH. 

Exodus  '21  : 15-20  ; 22  : 1-15.  Lev  20  : 0 : 24  : 10-21.  2:1  Nu.  15  : 32-30.  De  19  ; 21  ; 21  : 18-23. 


Note.  — The  text  discriminated , indicated , and  explained  in  the  comment 


The  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  Civil  Code  of 
the  Jews  is  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law  ; ami 
tlio.se  enactments  impress  our  minds  with  a deep 
sense  of  their  equity  and  humanity.  The  Jew- 
ish Code  forbade  idolatry,  witchcraft,  and  the 
profanation  of  the  name  of  God.  It  forbade 
disrespectful  conduct  to  parents,  rulers,  and  the 
aged.  It  forbade  nil  polluting  and  perverse 
conduct.  Surely  we  see  here  how  sound  policy 
unites  and  incorporates  in  one  friendly  system 
all  that  is  sacred  in  religion,  just  in  social  reg 
illations,  and  pure  in  morals.  There  is  a L>i 
vine  voice  addressing  ns  in  these  laws  : “ I)o 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God/’  Jos  Jones. 

These  different  regulations  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  justice  and  prudence  as  for  their  liu 
inanity.  Their  great  tendency  is  to  show  the 
variableness  of  human  life  and  the  necessity  of 
having  peace  and  good  understanding  in  every 
neighborhood  ; and  they  possess  that  quality 
which  should  be  the  object  of  all  good  and 
wholesome  law's,  the  prevention  of  crimes  A.  C. 

Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  a man  who  was 
forty  years  in  the  desert  and  forty  years  a sub- 
ordinate in  Pharaoh’s  court  should  have  been 
able  to  invent  laws  so  just,  reasonable,  and  fair, 
in  comparison  of  which  those  of  Solon  are  ex- 
tremely imperfect  and  poor  ? Is  it  possible  to 
account  for  all  this  in  any  other  way  than  that 
God  inspired  Moses  so  to  teach?  J.  C. 

Theft  and  liar jhiry  — Penalties. 

Kc.  22  : 1-4. 

The  right  ami  the  advantage  of  private  prop- 
erty are  everywhere  assumed  by  Moses.  To 
facilitate  its  increase,  to  regulate  its  use,  and  to 
provide  for  its  distribution  are  leading  objects 
of  his  Law.  A political  community  could  not 
be  organized  except  upon  a basis  of'individual 
property  and  right.  This  is  the  only  bond 
strong  enough  to  hold  such  an  association  to- 
gether. The  ownership  by  each  member  of  t lie 
body  politic  of  his  tools,  arms,  clothing,  and 
habitation,  is  essential  to  the  rudest  form  of 
civil  society.  None  wculd  be  willing  to  till  the 


ground,  if  others  had  an  equal  right  with  bun 
to  gather  the  harvest.  If  the  idle  and  the  in- 
dustrious, those  who  waste  and  those  who  save, 
have  the  same  rights,  and  are  to  share  alike  in 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  products  of 
labor,  then  prudence,  frugality,  thrift,  and  pro- 
vision for  the  future  become  simple  impossibil- 
ities. All  this  is  recognized  in  the  legislation 
of  Moses.  That  legislation  has  no  sympathy 
with  a social  theory  which  places  activity,  in- 
dustry, ability,  and  virtue  upon  the  same  level 
with  indolence,  idleness,  incapacity,  and  vice. 
E.  C.  W 

The  protection  of  person  and  property  from 
the  force  of  the  violent  and  from  the  frauds  of 
the  dishonest  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  all 
criminal  law  ; and  this  object  is  compassed,  or 
at  least  aimed  at,  by  means  of  punishments  or 
penalties  annexed  to  crime.  The  most  obvious, 
appropriate,  and  efficacious  punishment  for 
stealing  is,  that  the  thief  should  be  compelled 
to  restore  many  times  the  value  of  that  which 
he  had  stolen  , and  in  this  we  find  the  principle 
of  the  ensuing  statutes  concerning  theft.  Bush . 

Ex.  22  : 1.  The  staple  penalty  for  theft  w'as 
restitution,  yet  varying  widely  in  amount  to 
meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  In  pastoral 
life  cattle  were  specially  exposed  ; therefore  the 
Law  ordained  that  if  the  thief  had  killed  the  ani- 
mal or  sold  it,  he  must  restore— of  oxen  five  for 
one  ; of  sheep,  four.  But  if  the  animal  was 
found  alive  in  his  hand,  the  restitution  was 
only  double— two  for  one.  The  indolent  or  un- 
principled man  who  thought  to  live  upon  his 
neighbor’s  toil  w’onld  find  stealing  very  un- 
profitable. The  Law'  had  the  more  grip  in  those 
times  because  it  a man  tried  to  put  his  prop 
erty  out  of  his  hands  to  evade  the  demand  for 
restitution,  or  were  in  fact  too  poor  to  restore 
four  or  five  fold,  there  was  always  the  last  re 
sort  the  Law'  could  take  him  for  a slave  (“  ser- 
vant”) and  make  him  work  it  out.  This  was 
one  of  the  incidental  benefits  of  a hard  system  : 
it  could  be  applied  so  as  to  make  the  penalties 
for  theft  effectually  stringent.  The  Law  pun 
ished  trespass  upon  another’s  property  and 
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want  of  care  for  its  duo  protection —on  which  j should  make  restitution  of  the  best  of  his 


points  subsequent  statutes  reaffirm  and  expand 
what  we  first  find  in  Ex.  22.  II.  0. 

The  different  proportions  in  which  reparation 
is  to  be  made  for  uu  ox  or  a sheep  (or  goat,  the  ! 
Hebrew  word  being  one  for  smaller  eattle  gen-  | 
erallv)  are  due  apparently  to  the  fact  that  the  ■ 
ox.  ns  the  companion  of  man’s  labor  at  the 
plough,  1ms  a value  in  the  eyes  of  its  master  far 
exceeding  that  of  a sheep,  and  the  loss  of  one 
might  stop  his  tillage  altogether.  The  law  of 
fourfold  restoration  for  a sheep  is  cited  by 
David  in  reply  to  Nathan’s  famous  parable  (2 
Saul.  12  : G),  and  alluded  to  as  a general  rule  by 
Zaccbieus.  Alf. 

What  we  call  money  was  not  then  in  exist- 
ence ; an  ox  was  given  for  an  ox,  or  a sheep  for 
a sheep  ; or  if  a man  wished  to  buy  a robe  or  a 
wardrobe,  be  gave  so  many  sheep  or  oxen  for 
it.  And  this  usage  of  cattle  as  money  is  the 
origin  of  our  word  “ pecuniary.”  The  Latin 
word  pecunia,  “money/'  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  perus,  “cattle.”  The  tirst  coins 
had  struck  upon  them  oxen  or  sheep,  indicating 
that  cattle  was  the  substantial  property  ; and 
that  gold,  silver,  or  copper  coins  were  but  the  , 
conventional  representations  of  that  property. 

J.  C. 

12,  3.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  laws  of  most 
nations  have  punished  more  severely  an  attack 
by  night  than  by  day.  The  Jewish  law  made  it 
justifiable  to  kill  a house-breaker  only  in  the  I 
case  of  a nocturnal  attempt  ; the  Athenian  and 
lloman  law's  enacted  the  same  ; and  by  the  I 
English  law,  if  a person  attempts  to  break  open 
a bouse  in  the  night  time  and  is  killed  m the  i 
attempt,  the  slayer  is  acquitted  ; not  so  in  the  ] 
day  time,  unless  the  act  carries  with  it  an  at- 
tempt at  robbery  also.  Black  stone. It  w*as 

no  crime  before  the  Law  to  kill  a thief  breaking  I 
into  a house  by  night.  After  sunrise  it  be- 
came a crime  of  blood  to  take  bis  life — it  being 
assumed  that  he  might  be  caught  and  compelled 
to  make  restitution,  and  that  tlie  peril  to  your 
own  life  and  that  of  your  family  is  materially 
lessened.  The  Law  carefully  guarded  the  de- 
fenceless hours  of  sleep  by  night.  If  a thief  in 
defiauce  of  this  law  played  the  burglar  by  night, 
lie  must  run  his  own  risk  of  death.  11.  C. 

Damage  or  Loss — Penalties . 

Ex.  22  : 5-15. 

Ex.  22  : 5.  From  loose  beasls.  This  was  a 
case  of  trespass  upon  another  man's  grounds, 
where  tlie  intruder  sent  in  bis  cattle  to  feed 
upon  aud  eat  down  tlie  grass,  vines,  or  fruit- 
trees  of  his  neighbor.  The  penalty  was  that  he  j 


own. 

0,  From  kindled  fires.  It  is  a plain  principle 
running  through  these  enactments,  that  men 
should  suffer  for  their  carelessness,  us  well  as 
for  their  wickedness  ; that  they  are  to  consider 
themselves  accountable  not  only  for  the  injury 
they  do,  but  also  for  that  which  they  occasion 
through  inadvertency.  Here  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  lie  who  kindled  the  fire  designed 
the  mischief  that  ensued. 

7 Ml.  From  loss  of  intrusted  gotsh  or  cattle. 
When  valuable  articles  were  left  for  safe  keep 
ing  in  the  hiwids  of  any  oue,  and  while  thus  in- 
trusted were  in  some  way  missing,  if  the  thief 
were  found  he  was  to  restore  double.  JJut  if 
not,  there  was  at  least  a suspicion  that  he  who 
had  the  articles  in  keeping  had  secreted  or  ab- 
stracted them,  and  a judicial  inquiry  was  there- 
upon to  he  instituted.  The  depositary  was  to  he 
summoned  before  the  magistrates,  and  his 
oath  that  he  knew  nothing  of  them  was  to  be 
accounted  a full  acquittance.  Bush . 

11.“  An  oath  of  the  Lord  ’ ’ is  an  oath  wherein 
God  is  appealed  to  as  the  only  wituess,  there 
being  no  need  of  this  oath  where  there  was  any 
other  witness.  He  that  had  stolen  was  forced 
to  forswear  himself  if  he  would  avoid  discovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  theft  and  perjury  are  so  often 
mentioned  together  in  Scripture,  one  very  often 
inferring  the  other.  (See  Lev.  10  : 11,  12  ; Prov. 
30  : 8,  9.)  Bp.  Kidder . 

II,  15.  From  loss  of  things  borrowed.  In  the 
case  of  a borrowed  beast  of  burden,  as  an  ox,  an 
ass,  or  a horse,  receiving  any  hurt,  or  coming 
by  his  death,  the  borrower  w'as  to  make  it  good, 
provided  the  owner  were  not  present.  Bush. 

Injuries  to  Persons — Penalties. 

Ex.  2t  : 18-32.  Lev.  24  : 19,  20. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted  that  the  distinction  of 
intentional  or  unintentional  runs  through  the 
whole  of  these  enactments,  and  modifies  the  de- 
gree of  guilt  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 
M. In  the  laws  which  follow  respecting  in- 

juries indicted,  the  great  principle  enforced  is 
that  of  retaliation,  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  judicial  punishment.  The  criminal  has 
violated  the  order  of  God  in  the  life  and  prop- 
erty of  his  people,  and  that  order  must  he  re- 
stored again  in  him  by  recompense  made.  Such 
recompense  extends,  according  to  this  original 
law  of  right,  to  the  smallest  particular  ' An 
eye  for  nu  eye,”  etc. — in  which,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  all  other  legislations, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  injured  party  may  remit 
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the  retributory  punishment,  or  receive  restitu- 
tion in  some  other  way  ; and  thus  it  holds  good 
of  these,  as  of  all  similar  Divine  and  human 
laws,  that  the  general  principle  is  laid  down  in 
certain  definite  plain  examples,  which  prin- 
ciple, legal  usage,  and  custom  extended  to  all 
similar  cases,  and  more  clearly  explained.  Gerl. 

Ex.  2i  : 1^  19.  Injury  from  personal  con- 
tention. If  the  smitten  man  die  not  but  “ rise 
again  and  walk  abroad  upon  his  staff,”  the 
sunter  “ shall  pay  for  the  loss  of  his  time  and 
shall  eanse  him  to  be  thoroughly  healed.” 

Ex.  21  : 20,  21,  26,  27.  Injuries  to  ser- 
vants. For  smiting  to  death,  the  master  “ shall 
be  surely  punished.”  For  smiting  out  a ser-  I 
vant's  *ye  or  tooth,  “ he  shall  let  the  slave  go 
free.”  1*. The  superiority,  which  he  has  im- 

properly abused,  is  taken  from  the  master  ; and 
in  compensation  for  the  injury,  liberty,  which 
is  almost  half  of  life,  is  given  to  the  male  or 
female  slave.  Jn  consideration  that  it  was  his 
slave,  the  master  is  treated  more  leniently,  when 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  is  thus  miti- 
gated ; while  in  compensation  for  his  loss  the 
slave  receives  what  is  more  advantageous  to 
him  viz.,  that  being  set  free  he  should  not  be 
exposed  to  another’s  cruelty.  Calv. 

E\.  21  : 22.  Special  injury  to  a woman  leith 
child.  If  she  lose  the  child,  anti  yet  no  other 
mischief  follow,  the  injurer  “ shall  he  surely 
fined,  as  the  judges  determine.”  But  other- 
wise the  law  of  retaliation  is  to  be  rigidly  en- 
forced, of  life  for  life.  In  this  connection  this 
law  is  first  announced.  Its  full  treatment  will 
be  found  further  on  in  this  section.  1>. 

E.X.  21  : 2N  32.  Injuries  by  beasts  and  pen- 
alties of  the  owner.  If  an  ox  £ore  a msiai. 
Even  an  ox  which  had  gored  a man  to  death, 
and  by  parity  of  reason  any  other  animal  that 
had  killed  a person  by  pushing,  biting,  or  kick- 
ing. was  to  be  stoned  ; not  to  punish  the  beast 
but  the  owner,  and  so  oblige  him  to  be  careful 
in  preventing  his  oxen  from  injuring  his  neigh- 
bors. The  flesh  of  the  goring  ox  could  not  be 
eaten,  a prohibition  which  served  to  keep  up  a 
wholesome  horror  of  murder,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  punished  the  man  by  the  total  loss  of  his 
beast.  E.  G.  W. 

29.  God  proceeds  further,  condemning  the 
master  of  the  ox  himself  to  death  if  he  had  been 
previously  admonished  to  beware  ; for  such  a 
warning  takes  away  the  pretext  of  ignorance  ; 
and  to  give  free  outlet  to  dangerous  beasts  is 
equivalent  to  compassing  men's  death.  lie 
who  knowingly  and  wilfully  exposes  the  life  of 
his  brother  to  peril  is  justly  accounted  his  mur- 
derer. 30.  The  exception  which  is  here  added 


permits  the  judges  to  distinguish  the  nature  of 
the  offence.  Calv. 

Injuries  to  Cattle. 

Ex.  21  : 33-3C.  Lev.  24  : 18. 

33.  If  a man  shall  open  a pit.  The 

statutes  of  this  Divine  Code  were  so  framed  as 
to  guard  against  mischief  aud  injury  occasioned 
by  a culpable  negligence.  The  pits  or  wells 
from  which  water  was  procured  in  those  coun- 
tries, though  usually  covered  when  not  in  use, 
yet  were  very  liable  to  be  left  open,  thus  ex- 
posing to  the  utmost  peril  the  lives  or  limbs  of 
the  animals  that  chanced  to  fall  into  them. 

35.  If  one  man’s  ox  lnirt  uBiolher’s. 
Where  cattle  fought  and  one  killed  another,  the 
owners  were  to  adjust  the  matter  by  selling  the 
live  ox  and  dividing  the  priee  equally  between 
them,  and  also  by  making  an  equal  division  of 
the  dead  ox.  But  if  the  animal  was  known  to 
be  vicious  and  his  owner  had  not  kept  him  in, 
it  was  just  that  he  should  suffer  for  his  negli- 
gence, and  was  consequently  required  to  give 
up  his  live  ox  and  take  the  dead  one.  Rush. 

The  Law  of  Retaliation. 

Ex.  21  : 23-25.  Lev.  24  : 19,  20.  De.  19  : 21. 

The  lex  i a! lords,  or  law  of  like  for  like , after- 
ward prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Among  the  latter  it  constituted  a part  of  the 
twelve  tables,  so  famous  in  antiquity  ; but  the 
puDishinent  was  afterward  changed  to  a pecuni- 
ary fine,  to  be  levied  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Prretor.  It  prevails  less  or  more  in  most  civil- 
ized countries,  and  is  fully  acted  upon  io  the 
Canon  Law  in  reference  to  all  calumniators  : 
“ Calumniator,  si  in  accusatione  defecerit,  tali- 
oneiu  reeipiat.”  Nothing,  however,  of  this 
kind  was  left  to  private  revenge  ; the  magistrate 
I awarded  the  punishment  when  the  fact  was 
proved.  Otherwise  the  lex  talionis  would  have 
utterly  destroyed  the  peace  of  society,  aud  have 
, sowed  the  seeds  of  hatred,  revenge,  and  all  un- 
charitableness.  A.  C. 

The  principle  of  the  lex  talionis,  “ Eye  for  eye 
and  tooth  for  tooth,”  is  here  laid  down  as  the 
1 rule  for  magistrates  administering  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man,  not  as  the  law  for  private, 
social  life,  as  implying  the  lawfulness  of  private 
revenge.  It  is  in  fact  but  the  same  principle 
which  in  another  form  we  have  embodied  in 
our  own  civil  constitutions,  that  4<  excessive 
' punishments  shall  not  he  inflicted.”  The  lex 
talionis  is  in  fact  the  only  true  and  reasonable 
rule  of  retributive  justice  as  administered  under 

law.  S.  R. Retaliation  is  the  converse  of 

the  “ golden  rule.”  It  is  giving  back  to  a per- 
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son  his  breach  of  that  rule  to  see  how  he  likes  | 
it.  It  is  a rongh  method  of  teaching  rude,  sel- 
fish souls  that  there  is  retribution  in  all  selfish 
practices.  It  is  morally  right  that  those  who 
do  to  others  as  they  do  not  wish  others  to  do 
to  them  should  have  precisely  their  own  paid 
back  to  them.  It  is  simple  justice..  Etbjar. 

The  law  of  retaliation  has  been  objected  to  as 
productive  of  hatred  and  reveDge.  It  might  be 
so  if  left  to  the  exercise  of  private  individuals, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  really  was,  a rule  of  official 
juthpnent,  by  which  to  apportion  the  punish 
nient  due  to  personal  injuries.  Its  vindication 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  natural 
equity,  and  is  t(  an  eternal  law  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world."  It  accords  with  the  usages  of 
all  ancient  nations  not  only  the  rude  and  bar- 
barous, but  also  the  civilized,  as  the  Athenians, 
and  in  the  Homan  laws  of  the  twelve  tables. 
The  Law  as  it  stands  in  the  Mosaic  Code  is  not 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  declaration  of  the 
general  principle  that  a wrong-doer  is  bound  to 
make  suitable  reparation  for  the  wrong  done — a 
principle  without  which  society  could  not  exist 
—but  as  announcing  the  fundamental  nature  of 

punishment.  D.  M. A juster  reverence  for 

personal  security  aud  a inoro  comprehensive 
economy  of  hntnan  life  have  led  to  a return 
toward  the  Mosaic  jurisprudence.  It  is  utterly 
vain  to  trump  up  a philosophy  of  punishment 
in  which  the  principle  of  retribution  shall  have 
no  place.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  rival 
theories,  it  is  the  idea  of  retaliation  which  most 
readily  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  crim- 
inal, and  which  justifies  his  sentence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  London  Times. 

The  law  does  not  peremptorily  command  an 
injured  person  to  avail  himself  of  the  right  of 
retaliation,  without  any  alternative.  It  only 
fixes  the  punishment  to  which  the  author  of  an 
injury  must  submit,  if  he  cannot  compound 
matters  with  the  injured  party.  The  law,  as 
it  stands  in  the  Mosaic  Code,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a mere  declaration  of  the  general  principle, 
that  whoever  has  done  an  injury  to  another  is 
bound  to  make  suitable  reparation  for  the  wrong 
which  he  has  committed— a principle  essential 
to  the  safety  and  good  order  of  societ}7— a prin- 
ciple, indeed,  without  which  society  could  not 
exist.  Hut  even  if  interpreted  and  adminis- 
tered literally,  how  favorably  does  it  compare, 
on  the  score  of  liberality,  with  what  was  at  no 
distant  period  the  law  of  our  British  ancestors  ! 
It  is  not  so  very  long  since  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  British  jnrispudence  might  have 
been  expressed  not  in  the  Hebrew  formulary 
of  ” an  eye  for  an  eye,”  but  in  such  maxims  as 


“ a man  for  a sheep,”  “a  man  for  a guinea,  ” 
nay,  “ a man  for  a twelve-pence -farthing  !” 

Tt  has  often  been  alleged  that  Christ  made  war 
upon  the  lex  talionis  as  of  more  than  doubtful 
morality,  and  thus  assumed  an  attitude  of  di 
rect  hostility  to  the  Law  of  Mosps.  But  the 
persons  addressed  by  Moses  and  by  Christ  be- 
longed to  distinct  classes.  Mosps  speaks  to  the 
perpetrator  of  the  injury,  and  tells  him  that  he 
was  bound  to  give  “ eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for 
tooth — ” that  is,  to  make  satisfaction  for  wrongs 
and  injuries  committed  by  him.  Christ  ad 
dresses  the  injured  party,  and  forbids  him  to 
give  vent  his  vindictive  feeling.  E.  C.  W. 

The  murderer  is  to  be  punished,  or  he  who 

has  maimed  a member  of  his  brother  ; but  it  is 
not  therefore  lawful,  if  you  have  unjustly  suf- 
fered violence,  to  indulge  in  wrath  or  hatred, 
so  as  to  render  evil  for  evil.  Odv. 

If  men  reject  the  Divine  mercy,  there  is  no 
other  alternative  but  strict  justice.  And  strict 
justice  means  retaliation.  It  is  giving  back  to 
man  what  he  dares  to  give  to  God.  If  man  re- 
fuses God’s  love,  and  instead  of  accepting  and 
returning  it  gives  to  God  hate,  then  it  is  only 
right,  eternally  right,  that  he  should  receive 
what  he  gives.  God  cannot  but  hate  as  utterly 
abominable  tbe  soul  that  hates  him  who  is  es- 
sential love.  Wrath  is  the  “ love  pain  of  God,” 
as  Schuborlein  has  called  it.  It  is  forced  o'n 
him  hv  the  action  of  his  creatures.  They  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  love,  but  since  they  re- 
fuse it,  they  must  be  visited  hy  wrath.  Edtjar. 
— —What  do  these  words  mean  : “ He  that 
transgressed  Moses’s  Law  died  without  mercy 
under  two  or  three  witnesses  ; of  how  much  sorer 
punishment , snppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought 
worthy  who  hath  trodden  underfoot  the  Son  of 
God?”  The  only  difference  between  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Old  Testament  and  those  of  the 
New  is,  that  the  latter  are  mere  terribly  severe 
in  proportion  as  the  privileges  are  greater.  And 
whether  in  the  Old  or  in  tho  New,  the  denttnei- 
rttion  of  judgment  is  an  expression  of  love  ; for 
it  is  the  warning  voice  of  affection,  telling  of 
the  coming  danger,  and  beseeching  those  ex- 
posed to  it  to  “ flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.” 
.1.  M.  G. 

Death  Penalty  for  Special  Crimes  (other 
than  Murder). 

Enumeration  of  these  crimes.  Ex.  21  : 15,  17  ; 
Lev.  20  : 9 ; De.  21  : 18-21,  refer  to  smiting  or 
cursing  father  or  mother,  and  to  a rebellious 
and  drunken  son. 

Ex.  21  : 16  ; De.  24  : 7,  to  stealing  and  selling 
a man  of  Israel. 
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Ex.  21  : 29,  to  the  owner  of  a goring  ox  known 
to  have  killed  before. 

Be.  17  : 12,  to  the  man  who  disobeys  the  de- 
cisions of  the  appointed  priest  or  judge. 

Nu.  15:32-30.  The  Sabbath-breaker  in  the 
Wilderness. 

Lev.  24  : 10-16,  23.  The  blaspheming  son  of 
Khelomith. 

In  addition  to  these  are  the  crimes  (included 
in  Sections  152,  153)  connected  with  Idolatry 
and  Fornication,  B. 

Complaint  has  been  made  against  Moses  on 
account  of  the  number  of  crimes  made  capital 
in  his  code.  But  great  injustice  has  been  done 
him  in  this  particular.  The  crimes  punishable 
with  death  by  his  laws  were  either  of  a deep 
moral  malignity  or  such  as  were  aimed  against 
the  very  being  of  the  State,  It  will  be  found, 
too,  on  examination,  that  there  were  but  four 
classes  of  capital  offences  known  to  his  laws— 
treason,  murder,  deliberate  and  gross  abuse  of 
parents,  and  the  more  unnatural  and  horrid 
crimes  arising  out  of  the  sexual  relation.  And 
all  the  specifications  under  these  classes 
amounted  to  only  seventeen  ; whereas,  it  is  not 
two  hundred  years  since  the  criminal  code  of 
Great  Britain  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  crimes  punishable  with  death  —many  of 
them  of  a trivial  nature,  as  petty  thefts  and 
trespasses  upon  property.  But  “ no  injury 
si m ply  affecting  property  could  draw  down  upon 
an  Israelite  an  ignominious  death.  The  Mosaic 
Law  respected  moral  depravity  more  than  gold. 
Moral  turpitude,  and  the  most  atrocious  expres- 
sions of  moral  turpitude— these  were  the  objects 
of  its  unsleeping  severity.”  E C.  W. 

Of  crimes  against  parents,  the  statutes  of 
Moses  specify  smVing  and  cursing  (Kx.  21  : 15, 
17)  ; the  penalty  in  both  cases,  death.  The 
precept  forbidding  to  curse  a parent  is  repeated 
impressively  (Lev.  20  : 9).  This  crime  stands  in 
the  list  of  those  that  are  anathematized  in  De.  | 
27  : 16.  II.  0.  If  a Jew  smote  his  neighbor, 
the  Law  merely  smote  him  in  return  : but  if 
the  blow  was  given  to  a parent,  it  struck  the 
►.miter  dead.  The  parental  relation  was  the 
foc;2  [mint  of  the  social  system,  and  required 
powerful  safeguards.  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,"  stands  at  the  head  of  those  com- 
mands which  prescribe  the  duties  of  man  to 
man  ; and  throughout  the  Bible  the  parental 
state  is  God’s  favorite  illustration  of  his  own 
relations  to  the  human  family.  In  this  case, 
death  was  to  be  indicted  not  for  smiting  a man, 
but  a parent—  a distinction  made  sacred  by  God. 
He  hath  cursed  his'  father  or  hi. s*  mother.  This  is 
repeated  as  by  a kind  of  note  of  exclamation,  to 


| aggravate  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  He  shall 
| be  put  to  death,  for  he  hath  cursed  his  father 
or  liis  mother  ! Such  a monster  must  surely 
die.  Bush. 

I>C.  21  : IS-2I.  Afterward,  obstinate  in- 
corrigible disobedience  to  parents  also  came 
under  the  list  of  crimes  worthy  of  death.  The 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  that  divinely  hallowed 
reverence  toward  parents  which  is  implanted  in 
ns  by  God’s  will,  whereby  any  injury  by  deed,  or 
; a cursing  of  parents,  is  a violation  in  their  per- 
sons of  God's  majesty.  Ctrl. The  ease  is  snp- 

I posed  of  a son  incurably  stubborn,  rebellious, 
gluttonous,  and  drunken,  upon  whom  parental 
chastisement  is  unavailing.  The  Law  very  eon- 
I siderately  provides  that  his  father  and  his 
mother  shall  lay  hold  of  him  and  bring  him  be- 
fore the  elders  of  his  city  unto  its  gates  (t.e., 

■ into  open  court),  and  there,  as  a public  example 
and  warning,  the  men  of  his  city  shall  stone 
him  with  stones  that  he  die  : — “ So  shalt  thou 
put  evil  away  from  you,  and  all  Israel  shall  hear 
and  fear."  Parental  love  and  partiality  would 
guarantee  this  law  against  abuse.  It  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  no  case  of  its  execution  is  on  rec- 
ord. Perhaps  the  severity  of  the  Law  fore- 
stalled its  violation.  The  spirit  of  this  precept 
| is  so  fully  in  harmony  with  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs that  wo  naturally  expect  to  lind  it  there. 
(See  Prov.  20  : 20  and  30  : 11,  17.)  H.  C. 

The  penalty  of  such  crimes  was  death  ; but 
the  power  of  inflicting  this  was  not  among  the 
Hebrews— as  among  the  Greeks  and  Homans — 
left  with  the  father  ; the  punishment  could  be 
inflicted  only  by  the  community,  "with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  magistrate.  A Hebrew  parent  might 
chastise  his  child  with  severity,  but  not  so  as  to 
affect  his  life  (Prov.  19  : 18,  “ Chasten  thy  son 
while  there  is  hope,  but  raise  not  thy  soul  [let 
not  thy  passion  rise  so  high  as]  to  slay  hini"  ‘- 
While  parental  authority  was  sacredly  preseived, 
a check  was  by  the  Law  imposed  on  hasty  pas- 
sion. W.  L.  A. The  supreme  and  impartial 

law' took  under  its  charge  the  morals,  the  health, 
as  well  as  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the 
whole  people.  It  entered  into  the  domestic 
circle,  and  regulated  all  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  as  well  as 
of  master  and  servant.  Among  the  nomad 
tribes,  from  which  the  Hebrews  descended,  the 
father  w^as  an  arbitrary  sovereign  in  his  family 
as  under  the  Homan  law,  with  the  power  of  life 
and  death.  Moses,  while  he  maintained  the 
dignity  and  salutary  control,  limited  the  abuse 
of  the  parental  authority.  From  the  earliest 
period  the  child  was  under  the  protection  of 
the  Law.  The  father  had  no  power  of  disin- 
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heriting  bis  sons  ; the  first  born  received  by  ] 
law  two  portions,  the  rest  shared  equally.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Decalogue  enforced  ohedi  ‘ 
enee  and  respect  to  parents  under  the  strongest 
sanctions.  To  strike  or  to  curse  n parent  was  a 
capital  offence.  On  parricide  the  law,  as  if,  like 
that  of  the  llomans,  it  refused  to  contemplate 
its  possibility,  preserved  a sacred  silence.  Mil- 
man 

The  meution  of  a trial  implies  that  the  son 
was  heard  in  his  defence,  so  as  to  clear  himself 
of  the  crime  if  he  was  not  guilty  of  it.  Espe- 
cially when  he  was  to  be  stoned  by  the  whole 
people  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  first 
convicted  ; and  on  this  ground  bo  was  brought 
forth  publicly  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  plead  | 
his  cause.  Calc. — —Undoubtedly  in  thus  en- 
forcing filial  obedience,  the  Jewish  Law  laid  the 
foundation  of  every  virtue,  lie  who  despises 
parental  instruction,  tramples  on  parental  au- 
thority, and  feels  no  gratitude  for  parental 
affection  in  his  earlitr  years,  will  probably  us 
his  passions  strengthen  and  his  depraved  habits 
grow  inveterate  trample  on  the  authority  of 
laws  both  human  and  Divine,  anti  requite  with  ! 
ingratitude  all  the  benefits  which  limn  can  con- 
fer, and  all  the  blessings  which  the  Divinity  he-  i 
stows  Graves. 

Man-sfealinj  w as  punished  icilh.  death.  “ ITe 
that  stealeth  a man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be 
found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death”  (Ex.  21  : 16).  The  Law  as  recited  in  De.  I 
21  : 7 applies  to  a man  stealing  one  of  his  breth- 
ren of  the,  children  of  Israel.  As  stated  in  Ex. 
21  : 16  it  is  universal,  with  no  limitation.  Steal- 
ing a man  is  the  crime.  This  statute  struck  at 
the  very  root  of  real  slavery.  Both  stealing  and 
selling  contemplate  property — assume  the  fact 
of  a property  value.  The  spirit  of  the  Law  is 
— Men  shall  never  be  degraded  into  merchan- 
dise. II.  C. 

Stoning  of  tije  Sabbath -Bheakeu. 

Xu.  15  : 32-36. 

32,  While  the  children  of  Israel 
were  in  the  wild  erne**.  Moses  men, 
tions  here,  as  is  his  wont,  the  first  open  trails- 
gression  and  its  punishment,  in  order  to  exem-  , 
plify  the  laws  which  he  is  laying  down.  The 
offence  of  Sabbath -breaking  was  one  for  which 
the i e could  be  no  excuse.  This  law  at  least  ; 
might  be  observed  even  in  the  wilderness. 

° i 

JEpin. Ilis  offence  was  the  doing  servile 

wnrlc;  its  spirit  was  presumptuous  disobedience  * 
to  Jehovah,  and  the  penalty  had  already  been  | 
declared  The  case  was  expressly  referred  by 
Moses  to  Jehovah,  and  it  is  recorded  as  an  ex-  \ 


ample  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  to 

bo  a dead  letter.  P.  S. tn  the  judgment  of 

this  case  we  must  carefully  keep  in  view  the 
significance  of  the  Sabbath  as  the  sign  of  God's 
covenant  with  his  people.  An  intentional  trails 
gression  of  the  prohibition  to  work  was  an 
open  breach  of  the  coveuant,  an  act  of  rebellion 
against  the  Lord.  Gcrl. 

M’e  think  of  huge  sins  ; there  are  none.  Wo 
think  of  little  sins  ; there  are  none.  In  relation 
to  the  poor  man  who  went  out  on  the  Sabbath 
day  to  guiher  a buudlo  of  “ sticks,’ ’ we  look  at 
the  “ sticks”  and  not  at  the  Sabbath.  Why  not 
look  at  the  reality  of  the  case — of  every  case— 
and  instead  of  dwelling  upon  the  relative 
smallness  of  the  offence,  fix  the  imagination 
and  the  judgment  anil  the  conscience  upon  the 
thing  violated  ? — for  only  in  that  way  can  we 
establish  the  balance  of  righteousness  and  begiu 
to  understand  the  movement  of  God.  J.  P. 

Tiie  Blaspheming  Son  of  Shelomith. 

Lev.  24  : 10-16.  23. 

II.  Rlthpliciiicd  the  name,  and 

cursed.  The  words,  “ of  the  Lord,”  it  will 
he  perceived,  are  supplied,  not  being  found  in 
the  original.  Nor  does  any  one  of  tlio  ancient 
versions  attempt  to  supply  the  sacred  name. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words  are  prop- 
erly supplied,  and  that  his  crime  was  a bold  and 
impious  profaning  the  august  name  of  Jehovah, 
which  name  is  perhaps  omitted  by  the  writer, 
in  order  to  evince  a reverence  strikingly  in  con- 
trast with  the  daring  hardihood  of  the  offender. 
Bush. 

The  crime  of  Shelomith’s  sen  was,  doubtless, 
some  species  of  blasphemy  : as,  however,  it  was 
a new  aud  unprecedented  ease,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  great  Lawgiver  on  the  occa- 
sion. In  what  way  the  answer  of  the  Lord  was 
communicated,  we  know  not  (probably  hv  Urim 
and  Thummim)  ; but  it  came  in  such  a manner 
as  to  preclude  all  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The 
man  was  declared  to  be  guilty,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  stoned  to  death.  And  on  this  oc- 
casion a law  is  made  relative  to  blasphemy  in 
general.  However  sinful  the  Jews  might  have 
been  at  this  time,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
they  did  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain  ; 
and  blasphemy  was  not  known  among  them. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  Christians,  so  called, 
whose  mouths  are  full  of  eursiug  and  bitter- 
ness? A.  C. 

10.  lie  that  hla*|>liemelli  llae  name 

of  I lie  Lord,  On  the  principle  of  preserving 
the  allegiance  due  to  the  Supreme  Jehovah,  tho 
blasphemer,  and  the  deliberate  presumptuous 
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•*  Sabbath -breaker,”  and  the  “ false  prophet,” 
as  they  openly  shook  off  all  reverence  for  the 

Lord,  were  to  suffer  death.  Graves. The 

majesty  of  the  Great  King— the  infinitely  holy 
God,  must  be  held  sacred.  No  punishment 
could  be  too  severe  for  a crime  which  struck  so 
fatally  against  the  reverence  and  homage  due  to 
Jehovah.  H.  C. 

Modes  of  Inflicting  Death. 

De.  21  : 22.  *23. 

Hanging  was  not  properly  one  of  the  punish- 
ments indicted  by  the  Jewish  Law  : they  were 
four  ; stoning,  burning,  beheading,  and  stran- 
gling the  criminal  as  he  stood  on  the  ground. 
But  none  were  hanged  till  they  were  dead. 
And  as  the  Jewish  rabbies  and  many  Christian 
commentators  say,  only  idolators  and  blas- 
phemers were  so  treated  ; having  been  first 
stoned,  which  was  reckoned  the  most  severe 


punishment  of  all.  And  as  their  crimes  were 
the  most  heinous  and  offensive  to  God,  this 
addition  of  hanging  them  afterward  was  ap- 
pointed, as  a token  to  denote  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure against  those  criminals  ; who  are  there- 
fore said  to  he  ‘’accursed  of  God,”  or  “the 
curse  of  God  ” that  is,  execrable  to  him.  Ward. 

The  placing  of  the  body  on  a tree  was  not 

that  which  made  the  person  accursed,  but  was 
an  external  token  of  his  being  an  accursed  one. 
In  the  placing  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  the  sin 
and  madness  of  the  world  were  overruled,  to 
give  unwitting  expression  to  the  highest  truth. 
“ Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
Law,  being  made  a curse  for  us  ; for  it  is  writ- 
ten, Cursed  is  everyone  that  hangetk  on  a tree” 
(Gal.  3 : 13).  If  not  a sinner.  Christ  was  treated 
as  if  he  were  one.  This  is  a fact  of  essential 
importance  in  the  work  of  Christ  for  man’s  sal- 
vation (2  Cor.  5 : 21).  Orr. 


Section  158. 

DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  MURDER.  CITIES  OF  REFUGE  FOR  ACCIDENTAL  OR 
JUSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDE.  PURGATION  OF  A HIDDEN  MURDER. 

Exodus  21  : 12-14.  Lev.  24  : 17,  21.  Nr.  35  :9-34.  De.  19  : 1-13  ; 21  : 1-9. 

Ex.  *21  12  He  that  smiteth  a man,  so  that  he  die,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  And  if  l 

13  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  God  deliver  him  into  bis  hand  ; then  I will  appoint  thee  a place 

14  whither  lie  shall  flee.  And  if  a man  come  presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour,  to  slay  him 
with  guile  ; thou  shalt  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that  he  may  die. 

Xu.  i{5  16  But  if  he  smote  him  with  an  instrument  of  iron,  so  that  he  died,  he  is  a man- 

17  slayer  : the  manslayer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  And  if  he  smote  him  with  a stone  in  the 
hand,  whereby  a man  may  die,  and  he  died,  he  is  a manslayer  : the  manslayer  shall  surely  be 

15  put  to  death.  Or  if  he  smote  him  with  a weapon  of  wood  in  the  hand,  whereby  a man  may 

19  die,  and  he  died,  he  is  a manslayer  : the  manslayer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  The  avenger 
of  blood  shall  himself  put  the  manslayer  to  death  : when  he  meetetk  him,  he  shall  put  him  to 

20  death.  And  if  he  thrust  him  of  hatred,  or  hurled  at  him,  lying  in  wait,  so  that  he  died  ; or 

21  iu  enmity  smote  him  with  his  hand,  that  he  died  : lie  that  smote  him  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death  ; he  is  a manslayer  : the  avenger  of  blood  shall  put  the  manslayer  to  death,  when  he 
meetetli  him. 

30  Whoso  killeth  any  person,  the  manslayer  shall  be  slain  at  the  mouth  of  witnesses  : but  one 

31  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person  that  he  die.  Moreover  ye  shall  take  no  ransom 

for  the  life  of  a manslayer,  which  is  guilty  of  death  : but  be  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

32  And  ye  shall  take  no  ransom  for  him  that  is  fled  to  his  city  of  refuge,  that  he  should  come 

33  again  to  dwell  in  the  land,  until  the  death  of  the  priest.  So  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land 
wherein  ye  are  : for  blood,  it  polluteth  the  land  : and  no  expiation  can  be  made  for  the  land 

34  for  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.  And  thou  shalt  not 
defile  the  laud  which  ye  inhabit,  in  the  midst  of  which  I dwrell  : for  I the  Lord  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  the  children  ot  Israel. 

De.  ID  11  But  if  any  man  hate,  his  neighbour,  and  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  rise  up  against 

12  him,  and  smite  him  mortally  that  he  die  ; and  he  flee  into  one  of  these  cities  : then  tko  eldeis 
of  his  city  shall  send  and  fetch  him  thence,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  the  avenger  of 

13  blood,  that  he  may  die.  Thine  eye  shall  not  pity  him,  but  thou  shalt  put  away  the  innocent 
blood  from  Israel,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee. 


crnrs  or  hi: rear. 


Xu.  JJ5  0 And  the  Loro  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  (if  Israel,  uud 

10  say  unto  them,  When  ye  puss  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  then  ye  shall  appoint  you 

11  cities  to  he  cities  of  refuge  for  you  ; that  the  inaiisluyer  which  killeth  any  person  unwittingly 

12  may  llee  thither.  And  the  cities  shall  he  unto  you  for  refuge  from  the  avenger;  that  the  iu.ui- 
12  slayer  die  not,  until  he  staud  before  the  congregation  for  judgement.  And  the  cities  which 

14  ye  shall  give  shall  lie  for  you  six  cities  of  refuge.  Ye  shall  give  three  cities  heyoud  Jordan, 

15  and  three  cities  shall  ye  give  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ; they  shall  be  cities  of  relugo.  For  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger  and  for  the  sojourner  among  them,  shall  these  six  cities 

22  he  for  refuge  ; that  every  one  that  killeth  any  person  unwittingly  may  llee  thither,  lint  if 
he  tlmist  him  suddenly  without  enmity,  or  hnded  upon  him  auv  thing  without  lying  in  wait, 
22  or  with  any  stone,  whereby  a man  may  die,  seeing  him  not,  and  cast  it  upon  him,  so  that  he 

24  died,  and  he  was  not  his  enemy,  neither  sought  his  harm  : then  the  congregation  shall  judge 

25  between  the  siuiter  and  the  avenger  of  blood  according  to  these  judgements  : and  the  congre- 
gation shall  deliver  the  manslayer  out  of  the  hand  of  the  a\enger  of  blood,  and  the  congrega- 
tion shall  restore  him  to  his  city  of  refuge,  whither  he  was  fled  : and  he  shall  dwell  therein 

2(>  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  which  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  lint  if  the  man- 

27  slayer  shall  at  any  time  go  beyond  the  border  of  his  city  of  refuge,  whither  he  tleetli  ; and  the 
avenger  of  blood  lind  him  without  the  border  of  his  eity  of  refuge,  and  the  avenger  of  blood 

28  slay  the  manslayer  ; he  shall  not  be  guilty  of  blood  : because  he  should  have  remained  in  his 
city  of  refuge  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  : but  after  the  death  of  the  high  priest  the 

20  manslayer  shall  return  into  the  land  of  his  possession.  And  these  things  shall  he  for  a statute 
of  judgement  unto  you  throughout  your  generations  in  all  your  dwellings. 

Tie.  If)  1 When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  cut  off  the  nations,  whose  land  the  Lord  thy  God 

2 giveth  thee,  and  thou  suceeedest  them,  aud  dvvellest  in  their  cities,  and  in  their  houses  ; thou 
shall  sepaiate  three  cities  for  thoo  in  the  midst  of  thy  land,  which  the  Lor.n  thy  God  giveth 

2 thee  to  possess  it.  Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  the  way,  and  divide  the  borders  of  thy  kind, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  causeth  thee  to  inherit,  into  three  parts,  that  every  manslayer  may 

4 tiee  thither.  And  this  is  the  ease  of  the  manslayer,  which  shall  flee  thither  and  live  : whoso 

5 k i 1 let li  his  neighbour  unawares,  and  hated  him  not  in  time  past  ; as  when  a man  goeth  into  tin- 
forest  with  his  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand  fetclieth  a stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down 
the  tree,  and  the  head  slippeth  from  the  helve,  and  lighteth  upon  his  neighbour,  that  he  die  T 

6 he  shall  flee  unto  one  of  these  cities  and  live  ; lest  the  avenger  of  blood  pursue  the  manslayer, 
while  his  heart  is  hot,  and  overtake  him,  because  the  way  is  long,  and  smite  him  mortally  , 

7 whereas  he  was  not  worthy  of  death,  inasmuch  as  he  hated  him  not  in  time  past.  Wherefore 

8 1 command  thee,  saying,  Tlion  shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee.  And  if  the  Lord  thy  God 
enlarge  thy  border,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  and  give  thee  all  the  land  w'hich  ho 

9 promised  to  give  unto  thy  fathers  ; if  thou  shalt  keep  all  this  commandment  to  do  it,  which  1 
command  thee  this  day,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to  walk  ever  in  his  ways  ; then  shall 

10  thou  a M three  cities  more  for  thee,  besides  these  three  : that  innocent  blood  be  not  shod  in 
the  midst  of  thy  land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance,  and  so  blood 
be  upon  thee. 

[Omitted  fax l mdiruted  in  the  comment.] 

Note. — The  two  special  topics  — the  sanctuary  1 observances,  hut  heartfelt  piety,  well  regulated 
tor  accidental  or  justifiable  homicide,  and  the  ' desires,  and  active  benevolence  : it  taught  that 
purgation  of  a community  from  the  guilt  of  an  sacrifice  would  not  pardon  without  repentance, 
undisclosed  murder — although  belonging  in  nor  repentance  without  reformation  and  resti 
form  to  the  class  of  ceremonial  law’s,  are  placed  tution  : it  described  circumcision,  and  there- 
in this  connection,  because  they  relate  directly  fore  every  other  legal  rite,  as  designed  to  typify 
to  man  slaying,  and  because  in  a comparison  and  inculcate  internal  holiness  : it  represented 
with  previous  details  touching  the  death-penalty,  the  love  of  God  as  the  practical  principle,  stim- 
they  find  clearer  apprehension  and  more  effec-  nlating  to  the  cultivation  of  purity,  mercy,  and 
tive  impression,  B.  truth  : and  it  enforced  all  by  sanctions  most 

likely  to  act  on  tbe  minds  of  such  people  as  the 
The  Jewish  Law’  taught  the  great  principles  of  Israelites  w’ere.  if  w’e  examine  its  penal  code, 
moral  duty  in  the  Decalogue  : it  enjoined  love  it  punished  capitally  idolatry,  with  all  its  train 
to  God  and  man  ; impressed  the  deepest  con-  of  profanation  and  crimes  ; adultery  and  im 
vietion  that  God  required  not  merely  external  purity  in  all  its  pollutions  ; murder  ; obstinate 
32 
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disobedience  to  parents  ; presumptuous  defi  | 
unee  of  the  Divine  law  ; and  resistance  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  State.  It  provided 
with  {{rent  wisdom  for  the  trial  of  those  who  ' 
were  guilty  of  manslaughter  ; it  punished  in-  j 
ferior  offences  with  mildness  and  lenity  : it  pro- 
tected the  slave  as  well  as  the  freeman.  In 
short,  the  whole  scheme  and  universal  spirit  of 
the  penal  eodeand  judicial  system  were  strictly 
conformable  to  t lie  religion  that  was  taught  and 
to  the  moral  principles  that  were  inculcated. 
Ora  res. 

Murder  Punished  with  Death. 

Ex.  ‘21  : 12,  14.  Lev.  24  : 17,  21.  Xu.  35  : PI-21, 
30-34.  P . 10  : 11-13. 

It  is  here  enacted  and  provided,  consonant  to 
natural  equity,  that  wilful  murder  should  be 
punished  with  death,  and  in  that  case  no  sanctu- 
ary should  be  allowed,  no  ransom  taken,  nor 
any  commutation  of  the  punishment  accepted  ; 
the  murderer  skull  surely  be  pul  in  death.  It  was  an 
ancient-  law,  consonant  to  the  law  of  nature, 
that  whoso  sheds  mini's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  he  shed  (Gen.  0 : 0).  Since  the  murderer 
cannot  restore  the  life  he  has  wrongfully  taken  , 
away,  his  own  must  bo  exacted  in  lien  of  it,  to  | 
satisfy  the  law  and  the  justice  of  a nation,  and 
to  be  a warning  to  all  others  not  to  do  likewise. 
It  is  here  said,  and  it  is  well  worthy  the  consid- 
eration of  all  magistrates  and  States,  that  blood 
defiles  not  only  the  conscience  of  the  murderer, 
but  also  the  land  in  which  it  is  shed.  And  it  is 
added  that  (he  land  run  not  be  cleansed  from  the  j 
blood  of  tlie  murdered  but  by  the  blood  of  the  j 
murderer  (verso  33).  II. 

The  law  discriminated  with  the  utmost  care 
anti  wisdom  between  real  murder  and  lioini 
cide,  more  or  less  justifiable.  A special  law 
provided  cities  of  refuge.  Another  special  law 
met  the  case  of  murder  by  unknown  hands.  In- 
excusable carelessness  causing  injury  or  death 
was  punished.  Personal  injuries  not  fatal  were  j 
specially  punished  hy  statute.  But  real  munler  ' 
was  punished  eapitally.  The  law  is  brielly  stated 
in  Ex.  21  : 1 2,  14,  and  Lev.  21  : 17,  21.  More  fully 
it  is  given  in  Nu.  35  : PI-21  and  De.  1!)  : 11-13,  1 
in  connection  with  the  ordinance  respecting  the 
cities  of  refuge.  These  passages  reaffirm  and 
amplify  the  doctrine  of  the  law  as  given  to  Noah 
and  to  the  vepeoph-d  world  ; “ And  surely  your 
hlomi  of  your  lives  [life  blood]  will  I require  ; i 
at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  1 require  it,  and 
at  the  hand  of  every  wan  ; at  the  hand  of  every 
man’s  brother  will  T require  the  life  of  man. 
M’lmsn  sheddrth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed  ; for  in  the  imuye  of  God  made  he 


man."  Human  life  is  sacred,  and  God  protects 
it  under  the  sternest  possible  penalties — noth- 
ing less  than  the  life  of  the  murderer.  That 
God  intended  this  law /or  the  whole  race,  for  the 
entire  repropltd  worltl  from  and  after  Noah,  is  too 
plain  to  be  denied  or  even  doubted.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  another  word  could  be  said  to 
make  this  more  plain.  The  Law  of  Sinai  and 
the  code  given  through  Moses  are  intensely  em- 
phatic, indeed  perfectly  decisive.  According  to 
this  code,  real  murder  must  be  proven  : l>y  pre 
vions  hatred  and  enmity  (De.  13  : 1 1)  ; by  evi 
dence  of  “ lying  in  wait*’  (Nn.  35  : 20)  ; by  the 
sort  of  instrument  used  (Nu.  35  : 1G  18),  a wea- 
pon large  enough  to  fill  the  hand  and  deal  a 
death  blow.  H.  C. 

The  crime  of  deliberate  and  wilful  murder  is 
a crime  at  which  human  nature  starts,  and  which 
is  punished  almost  universally  throughout  the 
world  with  death.  The  words  of  the  Mosaical 
Law  (over  and  above  the  general  precept  of 
Noah,  that  “ whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ”)  are  very  emphuti 
cal  in  prohibiting  the  pardon  of  murderers  : 
“ moreover  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the 
life  of  a murderer.”  Rlackstone. 

I)c.  13:13.  Tliine  eye  shall  not 
pity.  There  nre  some  situations  in  which  her 
presence  would  he  out  of  place,  her  action  in 
jurious.  But  righteousness  must  never  be  ab- 
sent. The  very  atmosphere  in  God’s  kingdom 
is  penetrated  with  her  vital  breath.  Her  sceptre 
is  the  sceptre  of  God,  and  exerts  a potent  influ- 
ence over  every  department  of  human  life.  All 
true  prosperity  is  the  fruit  of  righteousness.  It 
cannot  go  well  with  any  nation,  nor  with  any 
man,  until  guilt  is  put  away.  Even  compassion 
for  others  must  be  a righteous  compassion. 
D.  D. 

Have  we  as  citizens  pondered  as  we  ought 
that  solemn  warning  implied  in  the  words, 
“ Thine  eye  shall  not  pity  him  but  thou  shalt 
put  away  innocent  blood  from  Israel,  that  it 
may  go  well  with  thee?”  “ So  shall  ye  not  pol- 
lute the  land  wherein  ye  are  ; for  blood  it  de- 
filetli  the  land  and  the  laud  cannot  be  cleansed  of 
the  blood  shed  therein  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that 
shed  it."  Remember  that  this  law  of  God  levels 
its  prohibitions  against  not  only  wilful  murder, 
suicide,  duelling,  and  unlawful  wars  ; nay,  not 
only  against  all  those  callings,  customs,  prac- 
tices that  militate  against  the  safety  of  human 
life  : and  not  only  declares  judgment  against 
those  who  violate  the  law  themselves,  but 
against  the  society  ichich  fails  to  execute  judg- 
ment against  the  reckless  shedding  of  blood. 
Nor  does  it  matter  from  what  causes  this  un- 
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faithfulness  of  society  may  spring.  It  may  ho  ' 
from  the  breaking  away  of  society  from  its  moor- 
ings by  the  upheaving  of  its  social  institutions 
ami  the  outbursting  of  a reckless  mob. violence 
which  fears  not  tlod  uur  regards  man.  < >r  it 
may  be  a pseinlo-philunthropism  affecting  a hor 
ror  of  anything  but  a perverted  law  of  love  that 
knows  no  eternal  truth  and  righteousness  to  be 
vindicated  by  either  God  or  man  ; and  there- 
fore denies  the  right  of  society  itself  to  inflict 
death.  Or  it  may  be  a breaking  down  t f family 
authority  under  the  great  law  “ Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,”  which  turns  the  family  gov- 
ernment itself  God’s  own  appointed  seed-plant 
for  the  rearing  of  citizens  for  the  State,  and 
members  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  into  a hot- 
bed for  the  rearing  of  profligates,  assassins,  and 
murderers  of  every  phase.  No  matter  what  the 
cause  of  the  failure  ; still  that  great  law  stands 
written  as  in  letters  of  flame  — “ The  land  cannot 
be  cleansed  of  the  blood  shed  therein  tmt  by  the 

BLOOD  OF  HIM  THAT  SHED  IT.”  S.  II. 

Cities  of  Befbge  for  the  Accidental  or  Jus- 
tifiable Homicide. 

Er.  21  : 13.  Xu.  35  : 3-15,  22-20  De.  10  : 1-10. 

Ex,  *21  : I*.  This  expression,  respecting  a 
man  being  killed  by  accident  without  any  ill 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  slayer,  is  remark- 
able. It  signifies  that  even  those  things  which 
to  ns  seem  the  most  casual  and  merely  accident- 
al, in  respect  of  God  are  really  providential,  j 
and  could  not  happen  but  by  His  (for  wise  rea 
sons)  permitting  them  to  be  done.  S.  i'lurke. 

Xu.  35  : 12,  ID.  The  avenger  of 
blood.  The  Hebrew,  goei,  signifies  a re- 
deemer; and  because  the  right  of  redemption  of 
estates  belonged  to  the  nearest  kinsman,  the 
word  imports  such  a kinsman  here.  Bp.  Kidder. 

The  original  import  of  the  term  tjorl  is  uncer- 
tain. The  very  obscurity  of  its  etymology  tes 
tifies  to  the  antiquity  of  the  ofiice  which  it  de- 
notes. That  office  rested  on  the  principle  of 
Gen.  0:6,  “ whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  l»v 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.”  In  an  unsettled 
state  of  society  the  execution  of  justice  was 
necessarily  left  in  private  hands.  The  lowest 
stage  of  national  development  is  where  e\ery 
one  assumes  the  right  of  avenging  alleged  mis- 
deeds at  his  discretion  ; and  it  was  therefore 
already  an  upward  step  when  prevailing  custom 
restricted  this  right  to  certain  persons,  who,  al- 
though wielding  no  public  authority,  were  yet 
invested,  ipso  facto,  for  the  time  being,  with  a 
public  character.  It  was  in  such  a spirit  that 
the  unwritten  code  of  the  east  coneeded  to  the  1 
nearest  kinsman  of  a murdered  man  the  right  ! 


of  avenging  the  blood  that  had  been  shed.  He 
was  permitted  to  kill  the  murderer,  without, 
notice,  openly  or  secretly,  wheresoever  he  might 
find  him.  Such  rude  justice  necessarily  in 
volvod  grave  evils.  It  gave  no  opportunity  to 
the  person  charged  with  crime  of  establishing 
his  innocence  ; it  recognized  no  distinction  be- 
tween murder,  manslaughter,  and  accidental 
homicide  ; it  perpetuated  family  blood  feuds, 
the  avenger  of  blood  being  liable  to  be  treated 
in  bis  turn  as  a murderer  by  the  kinsman  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  slain.  These  grievances 
could  not  be  removed  as  long  as  there  was  no 
central  government  strong  enough  to  vindicate 
the  law  ; but  they  might  be  mitigated  ; and  to 
do  this  was  the  object  of  the  institution  in  the 
text.  Among  the  Arab  tribes,  who  are  under 
the  control  ot'  no  central  authority,  the  practice 
of  blood  revenge  subsists  in  full  force  to  the 
present  day.  The  law  of  the  Koran  limits  the 
right  of  demanding  satisfaction  to  cases  in 
which  a man  has  been  unjustly  smitten,  and 
forbids  the  kinsman  of  the  deceased  to  avenge 
his  blood  on  any  other  than  the  actual  mur- 
derer. But  these  restrictions  are  generally  dis- 
regarded in  practice  by  the  Arabs.  Espin. 

The  law  demanded  blood  for  blood,  lint  it 
transferred  the  exaction  of  the  penalty  from 
private  revenge  and  committed  it  to  the  judicial 
authority.  To  effect  this,  it  had  to  struggle  with 
un  inveterate  though  barbarous  usage,  which 
still  prevails  among  the  Arabian  tribes.  By  a 
point  of  honor,  the  nearest  of  kin  is  bound  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  relation  : he  is  his  Rot l, 
nr  blood  avenger.  He  makes  no  inquiry,  allows 
no  pause.  'Whether  the  deceased  had  been 
slain  oil  provocation,  by  accident,  or  of  deliber- 
ate malice,  death  can  only  be  atoned  by  the 
blood  of  the  homicide.  To  mitigate  the  evils  of 
an  usage  too  firmly  established  to  be  rooted  out, 
Moses  appointed  certain  cities  of  refuge,  con 
veniently  situated.  If  a homicide  could  escape 
to  one  of  these,  he  was  safe  till  a judicial  inves- 
tigation took  place.  If  the  homicide  was  jnsti 
liable  or  accidental  he  was  bound  to  reside  with- 
in the  sanctuary  for  a certain  period.  Milman. 

Xu.  35  : 22.  If  the  killing  was  not  volun- 
tary, nor  done  designedly,  if  without  enmity,  or 
lying  in  wait  (verse  22),  not  seeing  hint , or  seeking 
his  harm  (verse  23).  which  our  law  calls  chance- 
medley , or  homicide  through  misfortune , in  this 
case  there  were  cities  of  refuge  appointed  for 

the  man-slayer  to  flee  to.  H. 9-15,  2 1—29. 

Six  cities  in  Palestine— three  on  each  side  of 
the  Jordan— were  selected  in  such  convenient 
geographical  position  that  from  any  point  of  the 
whole  country  the  man  slayer  might  make  the 
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nearest  one  within  less  than  one  clay's  run.  AU 
these  were  cities  of  the  Levites  ; hence  the 
leading  men  of  the  city  would  be  competent  to 
hold  a preliminary  investigation.  The  man- 
slayer  tied  for  liis  life  to  the  nearest  of  these 
cities.  The  legal  authorities  there  protected 
him  against  the  Goel  - the  blood-avenger.  The 
elders  of  his  own  city,  if  the  case  seemed  to  de- 
mand it,  might  send  and  fetch  him  ; try  him, 
and  deliver  him  up  to  the  blood-avenger  ; or 
remand  him  back  to  liis  city  of  refuge.  Thus 
this  city  shielded  him  against  sudden  and  in- 
discriminate vengeance,  and  secured  for  him  a 
trial  before  the  congregation  or  elders  of  his 
own  city.  If  his  case  was  proved  to  he  homi- 
cide, lie  must  remain  within  the  city  of  refuge 
till  the  death  of  the  high-priest,  after  which  the 
avenger's  right  to  take  his  life  (outside  the 
refuge-city)  ceased  and  lie  could  go  at  large  in 
safety.  This  provision  affixed  a limit  to  his 
quasi-imprisonment.  Perhaps  it  was  also  sig- 
nificant of  the  pardon  for  sin  provided  for  in 
the  death  of  om*  Great  High-Priest.  If  the 
man-slayer  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  by  the 
blood  avenger  outside  his  city  when  he  should 
be  within  it,  the  avenger  might  take  his  life 
with  impunity.  11.  C. 

These  laws  of  Moses  were  perfectly  wise  : 
the  man  who  involuntarily  killed  another  was 
innocent,  but  he  was  obliged  to  be  taken  away 
from  before  the  eyes  of  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased ; Moses,  therefore,  appointed  an  asylum 
for  such  unfortunate  persons  ; great  criminals 
deserved  not  a place  of  safety,  and  they  had 
none  : if  persons  who  had  committed  man- 
slaughter had  been  driven  out  of  the  country, 
as  was  customary  among  the  Greeks,  there  was 
reason  to  fear  they  would  worship  strange  gods. 
All  these  considerations  made  them  establish 
cities  of  refuge,  where  they  might  remain  until 
the  death  of  the  high -priest.  Montesquieu. 

IK\  Thou  shall  prepare  lliee 

a way.  The  design  of  the  injunction  here 
was  that  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  the 
fugitive  to  escape  to  the  place  of  refuge.  In 
later  times,  it  was  enacted  that  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  these  cities  should  be  repaired  every  year 
in  the  month  Adar,  and  every  obstruction  re- 
moved. W.  L.  A. 

Here  is  a great  deal  of  good  gospel  eonched 
under  the  type  and  figure  of  the  cities  of  refuge  ; 
and  to  them  the  apostle  seems  to  allude,  when 
be  speaks  of  our  fitjhuj  for  refmje  to  the  hope  set 
before  ns  (lleb,  fj  : IN).  There  were  several  cities 
of  refuge,  and  they  were  so  appointed  in  several 
parts  of  the  country  that  the  man  slayer,  wher- 
ever he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Israel,  might  in  a 


day  reach  one  or  other  of  them  ; so,  though 
there  is  but  one  Christ  appointed  for  our  Refuge, 
yet  wherever  we  are  lie  is  a Refuge  at  hand,  a 
very  present  help,  for  the  iconl  is  nijh  us  and 
Christ  in  the  word.  The  man-slayer  was  safe 
in  any  of  these  cities  ; so  in  Christ  believers 
that  fly  to  him  and  rest  in  him  are  protected 
from  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  curse  of  the 
Raw.  There  is  no  condemnation  to  (hem  that  are  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Rom.  bl  : Ij.  H. 

Purgation  of  a Community  from  Hidden 
Murder. 

De.  21  : 1-0. 

The  sanctity  of  human  life  is  still  the  leading 
thought  ; and  where  a eorpse  is  found  ‘ * lying 
in  the  held,  and  it  lie  not  known  who  hath  slain 
him,  ' the  whole  laud  is  regarded  as  guilty  be- 
fore God  (verse  8)  until  a solemn  rite  be  gone 
through.  These  verses  prescribe  the  mode  and 
form  of  this  rite  ; which  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  could  have  plaee  only  when  the  people 
were  settled  in  Canaan,  and  so  is  prescribed 
first  in  Deuteronomy.  Esjrin. 

When  a dead  body  was  found  in  the  field,  in 
circumstances  fitted  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion 
of  the  person  having  come  to  a violent  end, 
while  yet  no  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the 
murderer,  it  was  then  to  be  presumed  that  the 
guilt  attached  to  the  nearest  city,  either  by  the 
murderer  having  come  from  it  or  from  his  hav- 
ing found  concealment  in  it.  That  eity,  there- 
fore, had  a certain  indefinite  charge  of  guilt 
lying  upon  it— indefinite  as  to  the  parties  really 
concerned  in  the  charge,  bnt  most  definite  and 
particular  as  regards  the  greatness  of  the  crime 
involved  in  it,  and  the  treatment  due  to  the 
perpetrator.  For  deliberate  murder  the  law' 
provided  no  expiation.  Even  for  the  infliction 
of  death  by  some  fortuitous  and  unintentional 
stroke  it  did  not  appoint  any  rite  of  expiation, 
but  only  a way  of  escape  by  means  of  a partial 
exile.  Here,  therefore,  where  the  question  is 
respecting  a murder,  the  prescribed  ritual  ean- 
not  contemplate  a work  of  e.rjnation.  Nor  is  the 
language  employed  such  as  to  eonvey  that  idea. 
The  elders  of  the  city  ■were  enjoined  to  go  down 
into  a valley  with  a stream  in  it,  bringing  with 
them  a heifer  which  had  never  been  yoked,  and 
there  strike  off  its  head  by  the  neck.  Then,  in 
presence  of  the  priests,  the  representatives  and 
ministers  of  God,  they  were  to  wash  their  hands 
over  the  carcass  of  the  slain  heifer  in  token  of 
their  innoeenee,  and  to  say,  Our  hands  have 
not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen 
it.  Re  mereiful,  0 Lord,  unto  thy  people  Israel, 
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whom  thou  hast  redeemed,  and  lay  not  innocent 
Mood  unto  thy  people  of  Israel's  charge.  And 
(it  is  added)  the  Mood  shall  he  (or^iven  them.’' 
The  forgiveness  here  meant  was  evidently  for- 
giveness in  the  more  general  sense  ; they  were 
personally  cleared  from  the  guilt,  hut  tl^e  guilt 
itself  was  not  atoned  ; there  wiw  n pur<f<tlion  lint 
not  nn  expiation.  And,  accordingly,  none  of 
the  usual  sacrificial  terms  or  acts  are  applied  to 
the  transaction  with  the  heifer  ; even  the  mode 
of  hilling  it  was  different  from  that  followed  in 
all  the  proper  sacrifices.  Indeed,  the  process 
was  merely  a symbolical  action  of  judgment  and 
acquittal  befove  the  priests,  not  as  ministers  of 
worship,  hut  as  officers  of  justice.  For  they 
were  “ chosen  to  minister  to  God,  to  bless  the 
people,  and  to  pronounce  sentence  as  to  every 
stroke.”  P.  F. 

The  heifer  was  not  a sacrifice,  since  no  atone- 
ment might  be  brought  for  an  intentional  mur- 
der. For  this  reason  the  heifer’s  neck  was 
“ struck  off  ” (or  broken),  executed  in  the  place 
of  the  murderer.  Therefore  the  elders  do  not, 
in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants,  lay  their  hands 
on  the  heifer  with  the  confession  of  guilt,  and 
its  blood  is  not  sprinkled  on  the  holy  place  ; 
rather  they  declare  by  a solemn  symbolical  act 
their  innocence,  and  in  consequence  the  guilt, 
which  objectively  clings  to  the  city,  is  removed 
by  the  symbolically  atoning  punishment.  Gnl. 

The  fundamental  elements  of  a sacrifice  are 

wanting.  There  is  no  altar.  The  blood  is  not 
shed.  The  victim’s  neck  is  simply  broken.  It 
is  an  execution.  -Justice  lias  done  its  work  as 
l'ar  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  under  these  circum- 
stances The  murdered  man  has  been  avenged 
by  the  whole  community  acting  as  his  kinsman. 
The  same  form  of  words,  in  fact,  that  in  a pre 
vious  chapter  brought  to  a close  the  execution 
of  a wilful  homicide  (19  : 13)  also  concludes  tins 
ceremony.  E.  C.  IT 

0.  So  slialt  thou  put  away  the  in- 
nocent blood.  In  n well-ordered  society 
life  should  be  safe.  When  it  is  proved  unsafe, 
society  cannot  plead  “ Not  guilty.”  Locally  it 
must  be  allocated,  and  so  the  city  nearest  the  vic- 
tim has  the  crime  imputed  to  it.  The  sense  of 
guilt  is  distributed  territorially,  and  the  elders, 
or  representatives  of  the  people,  are  required  to 
clear  themselves  by  the  special  rite  here  de- 


| scribed.  Sin  lms  thus  wider  relations  than  l » 
i the  individual  who  has  committed  it.  It  may 
| lie  at  the  door  of  a city  or  of  a neighburlmnd, 

I and  in  their  collective  capacity  they  may  be  n* 

• quired  to  deal  with  it.  Fhjur. We  learn  ■ 

That  responsibility  attaches  to  each  and  all  m a 
I community  for  crimes  committed  in  its  midst. 

I That  the  community  is  not  absolved  till  every 
| effort  has  been  made  to  discover  the  perpetrators 
of  crime  and  to  bring  them  to  justice  That 
the  punishment  of  murder  is  death.  That  to 
ignore,  connive  at,  or  encourage  crime  in  a 
community,  involves  the  authorities  in  tlm 
criminality  nf  the  deeds  connived  at.  That  all 
parties,  the  people  (represented  by  the  elders i, 
the  magistrates  (judges),  the  Church  (priests), 
are  alike  interested  in  bringing  criminals  to 
justice.  On\ 

Such  was  the  criminal  law  of  the  Hebrews — • 

I stern  indeed,  but  not  “ inhuman”  or  unjust. 

It  will  not  find  favor  with  sentimental  apolo- 
| gists  for  crime  ; for  it  was  not  shorn  of  its  terror 
by  those  easy  pardons  which  take  away  the 
| dread  of  punishment,  and  almost  the  sense  i f 
guilt.  Moses  believed  in  law,  and  that  law  was 
made  to  be  obeyed.  No  law  breaker  found  in- 
dulgence from  him.  Yet  never  was  alawgmr 
more  gentle  to  the  children  of  sorrow,  and  ‘ * to 
all  who  are  desolate  and  oppressed.”  Never 
did  the  awful  form  of  justice  seem  bending  with 
more  of  compassion  tor  human  weakness  and 
infirmity,  and  for  every  grief  and  pain.  It  is 
this  mingling  of  the  tender  and  the  terrible  that 
j gives  to  the  Hebrew  law  a character  so  unique 
a majesty  that  awes,  with  a gentleness  that 
savors  more  of  parental  affection  than  of  se 
verity. 

Nor  was  that  law'  given  to  the  Israelites  alone. 
It  was  an  inheritance  for  all  ages  and  genera- 
tions. That  mighty  arm  was  to  protect  the  op 
pressed  so  long  as  human  governments  endure. 

1 Moses  was  the  king  of  legislators,  and  to  the 
I code  which  he  left  rulers  of  all  times  have  turned 
, for  instruction.  Thence  Alfred  and  Cliarle- 
I mague  derived  statutes  for  their  realms.  To 
that  code  turned  alike  the  Puritans  under  Crom- 
well, who  founded  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng 
I land,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  founded  the 
l Commonweal  Lks  of  New  England.  Field . 
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SECTION  159 . THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  FATHERLESS. 


Ex.  2*2  22  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or  fatherless  child.  If  thou  afflict  them  in  any 

23  wise,  ami  they  cry  at  all  unto  me,  f will  surely  hear  their  cry  ; and  iny  wrath  shall  wax  hot, 

24  and  I will  kill  you  with  the  sword  ; and  your  wives  shall  be  widows,  and  your  children 
fatherless. 

De.  *2  1 17  Thou  slialt  not  wrest  the  judgement  of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fatherless  ; nor 

1 8 take  the  widow’s  raiment  to  pledge  ; but  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a bondman  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Loan  thy  God  redeemed  thee  thence  ; therefore  J command  thee  to  do  this  thing. 

Dr  80  18  He  doth  execute  the  judgement  of  the  fatherless  and  widow,  and  lovetli  the 

19  stranger,  m giving  him  food  and  raiment.  Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger  : for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Ex.  *itf  9 And  a stranger  shalt  thou  not  oppress  : for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a stranger,  see- 
ing ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Lrr.  38  And  if  a stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  do  him  wrong. 
31  The  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  the  home- born  among  yon,  and 
thou  slnilt  love  him  as  thyself  ; for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt  : I am  the  Loan 
your  God. 

Lev.  fl!)  9 And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  car- 
lo ners  of  thy  field,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleaning  of  thy  harvest.  And  thou  shalt  not 
glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  fallen  fruit  of  thy  vineyard  ; thou  shalt  leave 
them  for  the  poor  and  for  the  stranger  : I am  the  Lord  your  God. 

Dp.  ‘21  19  When  thou  reapest  thine  harvest  in  thy  field,  and  hast  forgot  a sheaf  m the 
field,  thou  shalt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it  : it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and 

20  for  the  widow  ; that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  hands.  When 
thou  beatesl  thine  olive  tree,  thou  slialt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again  : it  shall  be  for  the 

21  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  tlio  widow.  When  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of  thy  vine- 
yard. thou  slialt  not  glean  it  after  thee  : it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for 

22  the  widow.  And  thou  slialt  remember  that  thou  wast  a bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt  : there 
fore  l command  thee  to  do  this  tiling. 

De.  23  24  When  thou  comest  into  thy  neighbour's  vineyard,  then  thou  mayest  eat  grapes 
2a  thy  fill  at  tlnne  own  pleasure  ; but  thou  shalt  not  put  any  in  thy  vessel.  When  thou  comest 
into  thy  neighbour's  standing  corn,  then  thou  mayest  pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hand  ; but 
thou  shalt  not  move  a sickle  unto  thy  neighbour’s  standing  corn. 

Ex.  2‘2  2o  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  people  with  thee  that  is  poor,  thou  shalt  not 
be  to  him  as  a creditor  ; neither  shall  ye  lay  upon  him  usury. 

Lev.  ‘25  35  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  his  hand  fail  with  thee  ; then  thou  shalt 
30  uphold  him  ; as  a stranger  and  a sojourner  shall  he  live  with  thee.  Take  thou  no  usury  of 
37  him  or  increase  : but  fear  thy  God  : that  thy  brother  may  live  with  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  give 
3N  him  thy  money  upon  usury,  nor  give  him  thy  victuals  for  increase.  I am  the  Lord  your  God, 
which  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  give  yon  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  be  your 
God. 

De.  23  19  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother  ; usury  of  money,  usury  of 
20  victuals,  usury  of  any  thing  that  is  lent  upon  usury  : unto  a foreigner  thou  mayest  lend  upon 
usury  ; but  unto  thv  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  : that  the  Lord  thy  God  may 
bless  thee  ill  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand  unto,  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  pos- 
sess it. 

De.  *21  10  When  thou  dost  lend  thy  neighbour  any  manner  of  loan,  thou  shalt  not  go  into 
H his  house  to  fetch  his  pledge.  Thou  shalt  stand  without,  and  the  man  to  whom  thou  dost 

12  lend  shall  bring  forth  the  pledge  without  unto  thee.  And  if  he  be  a poor  man,  thou  shalt  not 

13  sleep  with  his  pledge  : tliou  shalt  surely  restore  to  him  the  pledge  when  the  sun  goeth  down, 
that  he  may  sleep  in  his  garment,  and  bless  thee  : and  it  shall  be  righteousness  unto  theo 
before  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Ex.  2*2  20  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  garment  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  restore  it  unto 
27  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down  : for  that  is  Ins  only  covering,  it  is  his  garment  for  his  skin  : 
wherein  shall  he  sleep  i and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  crieth  unto  me,  that  I will  hear  ; 
for  I am  gracious. 

Dp.  *21  0 No  man  shall  take  the  mill  or  the  upper  millstone  to  pledge  : for  he  taketh  a 
man's  life  to  pledge. 
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li  Tliou  shalt  not  oppress  an  lured  servant  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  lie  be  of  thy  bretli 
15  run,  or  ot‘  thy  strangers  that  are  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates  : in  his  day  thou  slnilt  give  him 
his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it  ; for  he  is  poor,  and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it  : 
lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the  Loan,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee. 

Leo,  .19  Id  Thou  slialt  not  oppress  thy  neighbour,  nor  rob  him  : the  wages  of  a hired  ser- 


vant shall  not  abide  with  thee  all  night  until 
[(Wy  tico  or  three  equiotih tit  tests  ouiittetl.] 

No  portion  of  our  study  of  this  Divine  legis- 
lation has  more  profoundly  affected  us  than  the 
precepts  grouped  in  this  and  the  following  sec- 
tions. The  text  itself,  if  thoroughly  pondered, 
seems  scarcely  to  require  exposition  or  com- 
ment. We  earnestly  bespeak  the  reader’s  delib- 
erate and  thoughtful  reading  before  proceeding 
to  the  explanatory  and  suggestive  paragraphs 
that  follow.  1>, 

How  imperfectly  do  those  understand  the  He- 
brew legislation,  who  accuse  it  of  inhumanity  ! 
Its  distinctive  character  is  gentleness  and  beneti- 
eence.  No  ancient  legislation  will  bear  a mo- 
ment’s comparison  with  it  in  this  respect.  It 
forbids  to  cherish  sentiments  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge. It  enjoins  the  forgetfulness  of  injuries, 
the  cultivation  of  mutual  love,  and  the  practice 
of  kindness  even  to  enemies.  It  commands  re- 
spect ami  compassion  toward  the  aged,  the 
deaf,  and  the  blind.  It  enjoins  that  the  travel- 
ler uncertain  of  his  route  be  directed  in  the 
right  way.  It  requires  benevolence  and  gener- 
osity toward  the  poor,  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
and  the  stranger.  For  them  the  corners  of  the 
field  were  to  remain  unreaped,  and  the  forgotten 
sheaf  was  to  he  left  where  it  had  fallen.  For 
them  the  hnsbandman  was  forbidden  to  go  over 
his  corn  patch  a second  time,  or  to  twice  glean 
the  grapes  of  his  vineyard  and  shake  the  boughs 
of  his  olive  trees.  E.  0.  W. 

The  Mosaic  Law  was  infinitely  superior  in 
point  of  humanity  to  all  the  institutions  of  the 
most  celebrated  lawgivers  of  antiquity.  It 
abounds  with  injunctions  of  mercy  and  pity, 
not  only  to  Jews  but  to  strangers,  to  enemies, 
and  even  to  those  who  had  most  cruelly  op- 
pressed and  injured  them.  The  Divine  legisla 
tion  thought  no  creature  below  its  notice  ; and 
extended  itself  to  the  minutest  articles  of  social 
and  domestic  life,  which,  though  unnoticed  by 
less  benevolent  lawgivers,  do  in  fact  constitute 
a very  great  and  essential  part  of  human  happi- 
ness and  misery.  Porteons. 

The  Widow  and  the  Fatherless. 

Ex.  22  : 22-24.  De.  10  : 13  ; 24  : 17,  18. 

Ex.  22  : 22-21.  Ye  shall  not  afflict 
any  willow,  or  fallicrlcss  child.  Je- 
hovah here  avows  himself  the  husband  of  the 
widow  and  the  father  of  the  orphan.  He  vir- 


the  morning. 

tnully  says  u£  himself,  what  is  emphatically 
, affirmed  by  the  Psalmist  (l’s.  CM  : fi),  '*  A father 
I of  the  fatherless  anti  a judge  of  the  widow,  is 
God  in  his  holy  habitation.”  In  thus  foibid 
' ding  his  people  to  afflict  widows  and  orphans 
lie  does  in  fact  enjoin  upon  them  to  comfort 
and  assist  Wiom,  and  to  be  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  show  them  kindness.  Hush. The 

Law  took  under  its  care  all  whom  death  had 
deprived  of  their  natural  protectors.  They  were 
sacred  by  misfortune.  God  would  punish 
i cruelty  to  them  : “ If  thou  afflict  them  in  anv 
I wise,  and  they  cry  unto  me,  I will  surely  hear 
their  cry  ; and  (four  wires  shall  he.  widows,  and 
tjonr  children  fatherless .”  Thus  under  the  He- 
brew law,  sorrow,  widowhood,  orphanage,  all 
threw  a shield  of  protection  over  the  desolate 
and  the  unhappy.  Field. 

It  is  remarkable  that  offences  against  this  law 
are.  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judyes  to  ho 
punished  ; God  reserves  the  punishment  to 
himself.  It  is  no  common  crime,  and  shall  not 
be  punished  in  a common  way  ; the  wrath  of 
I (rod  shall  wax  hut  against  him  who  in  any  wise 
afflicts  or  wrongs  a widow , or  a fatherless  child  ; 
and  we  may  rest  assured,  that  he  who  helps 
either,  does  a service  highly  acceptable  in  the 

I sight  of  God.  A.  C. Those  whom  God  makes 

his  especial  charge  can  never  be  injured  or  as 
| sailed  with  impunity.  Let  the  parallel  mo- 
nition therefore  of  the  wise  man  be  reverently  re 
| garded  (Frov.  2d  : 11),  “ Enter  not  into  the  fields 
of  the  fatherless  ; for  their  Keileemer  is  mighty  ; 
| he  shall  plead  their  cause  with  thee.”  Bask. 

The  Stranoer. 

Ex.  22  : 21 . Lev.  19  : 33,  3-1  ; 24  : 22.  De.  10  : 19. 

The  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  law  was  broader 
than  race,  or  country,  or  kindred.  Among  the 
ancients  generally  a foreigner  had  no  rights  in 
any  country  but  his  own.  In  some  languages 
the  very  word  “ stranger"  was  synonymous 
with  enemy.  Against  these  race  hatreds  Moses 
1 set  up  this  command,  “ Thou  sbalt  not  oppress 
a stranger'"— which  he  enforced  upon  the  Israel- 
ites by  the  touching  remembrance  of  their  own 
bitter  experience — for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a 
stranger,  seeing  ” ye  were  strangers  in  the  land 
j of  Egypt.”  But  not  only  were  foreigners  to  he 
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tolerated  ; they  were  to  receive  the  fnllest  pro- 
tection : “Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law  us 
well  for  the  stranger  as  for  oue  of  your  own 
country."  If  they  chose  to  be  naturalized,  they 
became  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Hebrews. 
Field. 

|]\,  ; ‘il.  A stranger  dmlt  Jlioa 

not  wroii;;,  neither  oppro^  Slim. 

This  was  not  only  a humane  law,  but  it  was  a 
sound  policy.  Do  nut  wrong  a stmuger ; remem- 
ber ye  were  strangers.  Do  not  vpjtress  a 
stranger  ; remember  ye  were  oppressed.  There- 
fore do  unto  all  men  as  ye  would  they  should 
do  ti»  yon.  Let  strangers  be  well  treated  among 
you  and  many  will  come  among  you,  and  the 
strength  ot  your  country  will  be  increased.  If 
refugees  of  this  kind  be  treated  well  they  will 
becomes  proselytes  to  your  religion,  and  thus 
their  souls  may  be  saved.  In  every  point  of 
\iew,  therefore,  justice,  humanity,  sound  policy, 
and  religion,  say — Neither  irromj  nor  oppress  a 
.stranger . A.  0. 

Ia‘V.  fit)  : HI.  Tlooii  shall  love  him 

as  lliyxrir.  The  apostle  makes  use  of  a strong 
argument  to  induce  men  to  hospitality  toward 
strangers.  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers , 
for  thereby  some  hare  entertained  angels  unawares. 
Moses  also  uses  a powerful  motive:  ye  tare 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  A.  C. The  pur- 

pose of  this  humane  law  was,  as  these  words 
show,  to  keep  Israel  in  mind  that  it  was  only  of 
God's  grace  that  he  had  been  chosen  above  all 
other  people  ; and  that  they  who  were  now  de- 
fenceless strangers,  might  also  some  day  become 
God's  people.  All  other  ancient  nations,  espe- 
cially the  Egyptians,  were  notoriously  unkind 
to  strangers.  Gerl. 

B>e.  lO  : As  the  God  of  the  whole  earth, 

he  lovclh  I lie  granger,  helpless  or  op- 
pressed, and  givclli  him  food  ami  c*ai- 

ElieiU.  Following  him,  Israel,  as  his  people, 
were  to  bo  benevolent  to  the  stranger,  inasmuch 
as  they  themselves  knew  by  experience  what  it 
was  to  be  a stranger.  They  were  to  love  the 
stranger  as  God  loves  Lim,  by  relieving  his 
necessities.  W.  L.  A. 

Ia‘V.  i l : ii‘2.  Ye  Nliafll  have  one  man- 
ner of  law,  as  well  for  the  stranger, 

us  for  one  of  your  o mi  country.  Equal  laws,  where 
each  individual  receives  the  same  protection  and 
tin*  same  privileges,  are  the  boast  only  of  nsound 
political  constitution,  lie  who  respects  and  obeys 
the  laws  has  ft  right  to  protection  and  support; 
and  his  person  and  property  are  sacred  in  the 
sight  of  justice.  Therefore  each  individual  in 
n well-regulated  State  must  have  egnat  rights 
anti  privileges  in  everything  that  relates  to  the 


safety  of  his  person  and  the  security  of  his 
property.  Such  was  the  Mosaic  code.  A.  C. 

The  Supply  and  Protection  of  the  Poor. 

No  part  ot  the  code  of  Moses  seems  to  he 
more  deeply  imbued  with  the  tenderness  and 
pity  of  the  Lord  than  the  provisions  made  for 
the  poor,  and  the  restrictions  and  limitations 
upon  personal  servitude.  In  all  his  utterances 
on  these  points  the  Lord  assumes  that  no  inter 
ests  of  man  more  need  his  protection  than  these, 
and  he  comes  promptly  to  the  front  to  give  it. 
He  would  have  us  know  that  over  these  inter- 
ests his  watchful  eye  never  sleeps  ; his  quick 
, ear  is  never  shut  to  auy  cry  for  help.  The  rich 
and  the  mighty  may  get  on  without  his  special 
aid  ; the  poor  are  his  own  wards  and  shall 
never  lack  his  sympathy  nor  his  present  hand. 
Human  hisvsure  in  gi  eat  part  worthless-  at  least 
they  miss  their  most  important  function  un 
less  they  make  it  their  chief  endeavor  to  protect 
the  interests  and  rights  of  those  who,  powerless 
in  themselves,  rest  upon  the  strong  arm  of  law 
for  their  defence.  H.  C. 

The  Open  Hand  and  Heart  Enjoimd  (De. 
15:7-11).  He  commands  that  the  poor  brother 
shall  be  relieved.  “ Thou  shalt  not  harden  thy 
heart,  nor  shut  thy  hand,"  he  says,  “from  thy 
poor  brother."  But  beyond  this  point,  where 
mere  human  law  must  stop  short,  lie  goes  on  to 
say  : “ And  thy  heart  shall  not  ho  grieved  when 
thou  givest  unto  him"  (vernc  10).  lie  enjoins 
upon  masters  that  they  load  their  departing 
slaves  with  gifts  and  rewards  : “ Thou  shalt 
; furnish  him  liberally  out  of  thy  flock  and  out 
of  thy  floor  and  out  of  thy  wine-press."  But  it 
is  no  injunction,  it  is  a moving  eutieaty,  when 
lie  adds  : “ It  shall  not  seem  hard  unto  thee 
1 when  thou  sendest  him  away  free  from  thee, 
j E.  C.  li. 

The  declaration,  41  There  shall  always  be  poor 
' in  the  land  ; therefore  I command  thee  to  open 
thine  hand  to  thy  brother,  and  to  the  poor  anti 
I needy  in  thy  land  " (verse  11),  does  not  encour- 
age begging,  but  exhorts  to  anticipate  and  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  needy.  The  idea  of 
anticipating  and  preventing  forms  the  basis  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  poor  laws  enacted  in 
the  Pentateuch.  Ginsburg. 

Gleanings  of  the  Harvest  and  Ventage. 

Lev.  10  : 0,  10  ; 23  : 22.  De.  24  : 10-22. 

Lev.  Wlirn  ye  reap  tlie  har- 

vest of  your  land,  thou  shall  lica 
wholly  reap.  Heb.,  thou  shalt  not  finish , 
make  a full  end  of  the  corner  of  thy  field  ; thou 
shalt  not  make  a clean  riddance  of  it.  On  this 
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precept  the  Jewish  canons  remark,  “ Ho  that 
reapeth  his  lielil  must  not  reap  all  the  liehl 
wholly  ; hut  must  leave  n little  standing  corn 
for  the  poor  in  the  end  of  the  field,  whetlu  r ho 
cut  it  or  pluck  it  up  : ami  that  which  is  left  is 
called  the  corner.”  And  so  of  the  trees,  when 
he  gathereth  their  l’ruit  lie  must  leave  a little 
for  the  poor.  And  so  also  in  respect  to  the  scat- 
tered grape-el  asters  of  the  vintage.  The  rule 
thus  given  was  intended  for  the  heuclit  not 
only  of  the  poor,  hut  also  of  the  stranger;  for 
as  strangers  and  foreigners  could  not  hold  their 
possessions  on  the  same  advantageous  terms  as 
native  Israelites,  they  were  very  liable  to  he  op- 
pressed by  poverty.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  this  law  was  to  incul- 
cate a kindly,  liberal,  generous  spirit.  Lush. 

I>c\  21  : 20.  In  Deuteronomy,  the  oliveyard 
is  specified  together  with  the  harvest  field  and 
the  vineyard,  and  it  is  added  that,  if  a sheaf  he 
by  chance  left  behind,  it  is  to  remain  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  object  of  this  law  is 
to  inculcate  a general  spirit  of  mercy,  which  is 
willing  to  give  up  its  own  exact  rights  in  kind- 
ness to  others  suffering  from  want.  The  word 
here  used  for  vineyard  covers  also  the  olive- 
yard.  The  expression,  neither  shalt  thou  gather 
every  grape  of  thy  vineyard,  would  be  more 
literally  rendered,  wither  shall  than  gather  the 
scattering  of  thy  vineyard , meaning  the  berries 
(grapes  or  olives)  which  had  fallen  or  which  were 
left  singly  on  the  boughs.  F.  M. 

21,  Thou  shalt  not  glean  it  afterward  ; lit 
orally,  Thou  shalt  not  glean  after  thee — i.e, , af- 
ter thou  hast  reaped  and  gathered  for  thy- 
self. It  is  still  the  custom  among  the  Arabs  for 
the  poor  to  be  allowed  to  gather  the  berries  that 
may  be  left  on  the  olive  trees  after  they  have 
been  beaten  and  the  main  produce  carried  off  by 
the  owner.  All  the  injunctions  in  this  section 
are  adapted  to  preserve  relations  of  brotherliness 
and  love  among  the  people  of  the  Lord.  5V.  L,  A. 

Piety  which  begins  and  ends  in  nets  of  devo- 
tion is  one  that  may  be  reasonably  suspected  ; 
it  is  not  of  the  scriptural  order.  Philanthropy 
may  not  have  its  synonym  in  the  Ohl  Testament, 
but  the  Hebrew  legislator  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  idea,  and  the  Hebrew  people  were  not  left 
without  incitement  to  the  thing  itself.  Hence 
these  injunctions  to  leave  some  corn  in  their 
fields,  and  scattered  ears  for  the  reaping  and 
gleaning  of  the  poor  ; to  leave  also  some  clus- 
ters of  grapes  for  needy  Lands  to  pluck  to 
take  no  advantage  of  the  weaker  members 
of  their  society  ; aud  to  show  kindness  to  the 
stranger.  W.  C. 

I>o.  21  : 10.  Thai  III©  L.or<l  Illy  €cod 


may  ble*s  iliccs  Charity  to  their  poor 
brethren  had  many  promises  of  a great  rewind  ; 
and  this  law  was  made  peculiarly  fur  their  n-hrf. 
(iod  ordered  them  all  to  live  together  as  breth- 
ren, children  of  the  same  lather  ; and  de- 
scended, as  indeed  they  all  were,  from  one  and 
the  same  original.  To  this  end  all  these  pre- 
cepts were  given  which  require  them  to  lend 
gratuitously  to  their  poor  brother  ; to  restore 
j the  pledge  left  with  them  ; to  leave  the  corners 
of  their  fields  unreaped  ; not  to  gather  the 
gleanings  of  the  harvest  and  vintage  ; and  to 
observe  the  year  of  release  and  of  jubilee. 

Patrick. It  is  His  honor,  and  will  he  ours,  to 

| help  the  helpless.  And  if  we  thus  serve  (tori 
and  do  good  with  what  wo  have,  it  is  promised 
hero  that  the  Lord  our  < rod  will  Wests  ns  in  alt  the 
work  of  onr  hand.  The  blessing  of  God  descends 
upon  the  giving  hand  ; ho  that  thus  scatters 
certainly  increases,  and  the  liberal  soul  will  bo 
made  fat.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  though 
little  believed,  that  to  he  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  to  bo  free  and  generous  in  the  support  of 
religion  and  any  good  work,  is  the  surest  and 
| safe.-d  way  of  thriving.  What  is  lent  to  the  bod 
i will  be  repaid  with  abundant  interest  (Ezek. 
41:30).  II. 

23:21,  25.  Tlirni  may©*!  cal 
grapes  . . . pluck  llii*  cars  The  Law 

enacted  that  the  poor  should  have  a claim  to  a 
certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  ground. 
Hence,  when  a man  was  hungry  lie  had  a right 
to  go  to  any  field  or  vineyard,  and  cat  as  much 
i corn  or  grapes  as  would  satisfy  his  hunger. 
Voting  upon  this  right,  the  disciples  who,  with 
Jesus,  went  on  the  Sabbath-day  through  tho 
corn,  when  they  “ were  an  hungered  began  to 
pluck  the  ears  of  corn,  and  to  cat.”  Ginsbnrg. 

The  quantity  plucked  was  a loss  never  felt 

by  the  proprietor,  and  it  was  a kindly  privilege 
afforded  to  the  poor  and  wayfaring  man.  Janie- 

| sun, Thou  mavest  take  for  necessity,  not  for 

I superfluity.  Trapp In  other  words,  the 

| hungry  was  regarded  as  having  a right  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  nature  and  to  pass  on.  And 
when  it  was  placed  on  the  statute-book  as  a 
| right , it  saved  the  poor  man’s  self-respect  and 
never  interfered  with  his  personal  freedom. 
This  “poor-law”  gives  man  his  need  without 
S asking  him  to  surrender  his  liberty.  It  meets 
I the  pressing  necessity  without  destroying  the 
person’s  legitimate  self-respect.  Edgar. 

Usury , or  the  Emotion  of  Interest . 

I Ex,  22  : 25-27.  Lev.  25  : 35-38.  l)e.  23  : 13-21  ; 

24  : G,  10-13. 

I Exacting  interest  for  what  was  loaned  to 
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Israelitish  "brethren  is  forbidden  in  each  of  the  ( 
three  forms  of  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.  ! 
Each  furnishes  something  peculiar  to  itself.  Tn 
Exodus  the  poor  Israelite  is  spoken  of  as  one  j 
of  God's  people,  and  this  thought  supplies  the 
place  of  the  motives  urged  in  the  other  laws. 
In  Leviticus,  not  only  is  interest  for  money 
loaned  prohibited,  but  for  food.  In  Deuteron- 
nmy  this  is  extended  to  anything  loaned.  Le- 
vitieus  enjoins  that  its  provisions  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  strangers  (proselytes)  and  sojourners  , 
who  are  casually  dwelling  among  the  Israelites.  | 
Deuteronomy  adds,  in  harmony  with  its  special 
outlook,  that  from  foreigners  interest  for  any-  ^ 
thing  loaned  may  be  legally  received  ; that  is, 
from  Phoenician,  Canaanitish,  and  other  pro- 
fessional traders  with  whom  they  may  have 
dealings.  These  laws  are  completely  self- 
adjusting.  They  nic.ely  fit  and  complement  one  I 
another,  and  the  three  taken  together  form  one 
harmonious  whole.  The  question  of  conflict 
or  of  development  in  the  line  of  Exodus.  Deu- 
teronomy, Leviticus,  with  a space  of  centuries  ' 
between  the  separate  codes,  cannot  for  a mo-  I 
ment  be  entertained.  E.  C.  B. 

Ex.  22  : 25.  Lev.  25  : 36,  37.  The  rea- 
son  of  the  prohibition  appear*  to  have  respect  } 
to  the  oppression  of  the  poor  ; and  it  has  a 
perpetual  meaning  for  all  times  and  countries. 
That  the  lender  should  receive  compensation 
for  the  risk  he  runs,  and  the  advantage  he  con- 
fers  on  the  borrower,  is  not  only  fair,  but  like- 
wise mutually  advantageous.  A literal  prohibi- 
tion of  usury  would  make  loans  very  rare,  and  ' 
thus  act  injuriously  on  the  borrower,  to  whom  | 
the  possibility  of  a loan  on  interest  is  of  the  i 
greatest  service.  But  in  its  spirit  the  Christian 
will  still  faithfully  observe  this  law.  He  ought 
to  regard  himself  simply  as  the  steward  of  goods 
which  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  are  only  en- 
trusted to  his  keeping.  Usury  is  generally  for- 
bidden, but  the  taking  of  it  from  strangers  is  at 
the  same  time  permitted.  The  relation  of  all 
Israelites  to  Clod  as  their  common  Lord  was  , 
plainly  the  ground  of  this  prohibition.  From 
“ his  people”  should  no  usury  be  taken  ; and 
so  fur  the  prohibition  is  a result  of  the  general 
brotherly  love,  by  means  of  which  the  use  of  all 
earthly  goods  ought  to  be  common  to  all  men. 
The  limitation  of  this  right  to  Israelites,  and 
the  permission  to  take  usury  from  strangers, 
was  a necessary  act  of  defence,  in  respect  to 
those  people  wlio  themselves  hud  no  prohibition 
about  usury,  fieri. 

The  ground  for  this  discrimination  against 
the  stranger  may  be  a purpose  to  discourage  his 
residence  in  the  land  : or  it  may  be  related  to  | 


the  general  fact  that  foreigners  were  the  men 
of  traffic.  Tradesmen,  doing  business  on  bor- 
rowed capital,  might  afford  to  pay  interest  ; 
and  on  every  principle  of  right  and  justice 
ought  to  do  so.  But  God  did  not  encourage  the 
Israelites  in  traffic  with  other  nations.  It  would 
have  been  too  perilous  to  their  morals  and  to 
their  religion.  The  reader  will  scarcely  need 
the  suggestion  that  tho  Hebrew"  law  against  in- 
terest applies  in  our  Christian  age  only  to  the 
case  of  loans  made  to  the  poor  to  meet  their 
necessities.  The  spirit  of  the  Law  unquestion- 
ably docs  apply  in  such  cases,  and  does  not  ap- 
ply  to  any  other.  H.  C. 

Money  gain  is  not  the  business  of  life.  There 
are  occupations  nobler  than  money  getting. 
Contentment  is  better  than  gold.  The  culture 
of  the  mind  is  better.  The  discipline  of  the 
moral  pow  ers  is  better.  Brotherly  kindness  is 
better.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  better. 
Earthly  prosperity  is  to  be  hailed  especially  ns 
a condition  for  doing  good.  To  have  and  yet 
to  refuse  to  help  is  a sin.  That  man’s  gold  is 
a curse.  D.  D. 

Respecting  Pledges  Given  for  Loans. 

Dc.  21  : 10,  11.  Thou  shall  not  go 
into  his  house.  If  one  had  to  take  a pledge 
from  another,  he  was  not  to  go  into  the  house 
of  the  latter  and  take  what  he  thought  tit  ; he 
must  stand  without,  and  summon  the  debtor  to 
produce  his  pledge.  AV.  L.  A. 

How-  are  the  feelings  as  w-ell  as  the  wants  of 
the  poor  consulted  in  this  precept  ! as  if  tho 
legislator  had  said,  Intrude  not  into  the  abode 
of  thy  poor  brother.  He  is  not  willing  to  ex- 
pose to  the  stranger’s  eye  the  circumstances  of 
want  and  nakedness  which  attend  his  destitute 
state  ; or  perhaps  there  is  some  little  monu- 
ment of  his  better  days  which  he  reserves  to 
console  his  misery,  and  wdiich  he  would  not 
wish  to  be  seen  by  the  person  from  whom  be 
implores  aid  lest  he  should  demand  that  in 
jdedge.  No,  says  the  Law-,  the  hovel  of  tUe 
poor  must  be  sacred  as  an  holy  asylum  ; neither 
the  eye  of  scorn,  the  foot  of  pride,  nor  the  hand 
of  power  must  dare  to  intrude  ; even  the  agent 
of  mercy  must  not  enter  it  abruptly  and  unhid- 
den. Grai'es. The  fine  sense  of  justice,  the 

delicacy  of  feeling,  in  these  precepts  is  certainly 
remarkable.  AVe  owe  it  to  God  and  we  owe  it 
to  the  humanity  which  is  in  our  poorer  brethren 
as  well  as  in  us,  that  xve  treat  them  and  their 
belongings  with  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
respect  that  vee  would  show  to  persons  in  a bet 
ter  social  position.  Orr. 

Ex.  22:26,  27.  De.  21:13.  Thou 
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shall  restore  llie  pledge  when  Hie 
Mill  goelll  ilowil.  If  the  debtor  was  needy, 
and  l>eing  such  could  give  in  pledge  only  some 
necessary  article,  such  as  his  upper  garment  in 
which  he  slept  at  night,  the  pledge  was  to  he 
returned  ere  nightfall,  that  the  man  might  sleep 
in  his  own  raiment,  and  have  a grateful  feeling 
toward  his  creditor.  In  many  parts  of  the  Hast, 
with  the  Arabs  notably,  it  is  customary  for  the 
poor  to  sleep  in  their  outer  garment.  \V.  L.  A. 

IK\  ‘21  : <i.  The  mills  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews probably  differed  but  little  from  those  at 
present  in  use  in  the  East.  These  consist  of 
two  circular  stones,  about  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  in  diameter,  the  lower  of  which  is  fixed, 
and  has  its  upper  surface  slightly  convex,  fit- 
ting into  a corresponding  concavity  in  the  upper 
stone.  So  essential  were  millstones  lor  daily 
domestic  use,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  be 
taken  in  pledge,  in  order  that  a man’s  family 
might  not  he  deprived  of  the  means  of  prepar- 
ing their  food.  Dir.  B. lie  prohibits  the 

taking  of  anything  in  pledge  which  is  necessary 
to  the  poor  for  the  support  of  existence  ; for  in 
the  words  upper  and  nether  millstone,  lie  in- 
cludes all  other  instruments  which  workmen 
require  in  earning  their  daily  bread.  This  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  context,  where  it  is 
said,  “ He  taketli  a man’s  life  to  pledge,”  to- 
gether with  his  millstones.  He,  then,  who 


takes  in  pledge  what  supports  a poor  man’s 
life,  it  is  as  if  he  should  take  away  bread  from 
! a starving  man,  and  thus  his  life  itself,  which  is 
sustained  by  labor.  Gnh\ 

l)c.  2 1 : 2B.  It  shall  l»c  righteous- 
ness unto  lliee.  It  is  only  when  we  hear 
1 in  mind  the  laws  enacted  in  favor  of  the  poor 
that  wo  can  understand  the  expression  tzulnhnh 
which  the  Old  Testament  uses  to  express  the 
idea  of  charity  (I'rov.  10  :2  ; 11  : 4,  etc.).  This 
expression,  which  literally  denotes  arts 

of  rhjht  or  justice,  came  to  mean  “ charity,”  be- 
i cause,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
Law  the  pour  had  an  inalienable  right  to  certain 
produce  of  the  soil.  Hence  it  does  not  exactly 
| correspond  to  our  term  “ alms,”  but  occupies 
i the  midway  position  between  deeds  of  right  and 

I of  love.  Uinshura. If  the  concession  he  an 

I 

; act  of  sterling  love,  pure  from  the  alloy  of  sel- 
fishness, it  is  an  act  of  righteousness— the  fruit 
of  the  Divine  Spirit’s  grace.  This  is  not  self- 
righteousness,  for  genuine  love  to  men  is  a gru 
cions  affection.  It  does  not  begin  with  self  ; it 
I does  not  terminate  in  self.  God  is  its  object  ; 
| hence  it  shall  be  counted  for  righteousness.  As 
I Abraham's  faith  counted  for  righteousness,  so 
i does  also  genuine  love.  D.  D. 

| Oppression  of  the  Hireling. 

, Be.  ‘21  : 11,  15.  This  needs  no  comment.  B. 


Section  160. 

HUMANE  AND  MERCIFUL  PRECEPTS. 

Exodus  23  : 4,  5,  10.  De.  14  : 21  ; 20  : 5-7  ; 21  : 10  17  ; 22  : 1-4,  0-8  ; 24  : 5 ; 25  : 4. 

Be.  22  8 When  thou  buildest  a new  house,  then  thou  slialt.  make  a battlement  for  thy  roof, 
that  thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  house,  if  any  man  fall  from  thence. 

Be.  2 1 5 When  a man  taketh  a new  wife,  he  shall  not  go  out  in  the  host,  neither  shall  he 
be  charged  with  any  business  : he  shall  be  free  at  home  one  year,  and  shall  cheer  his  wife 
which  lie  hath  taken. 

Be.  20  5 And  the  officers  shall  speak  unto  the  people,  saying,  What  man  is  there  that  hath 
built  a new  house,  and  hath  not  dedicated  it?  let  him  go  and  return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die 
G in  the  battle,  and  another  man  dedicate  it.  And  what  man  is  there  that  hath  planted  a vine- 
yard, and  hath  not  used  the  fruit  thereof?  let  him  go  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  he  die 
7 in  the  battle,  and  another  man  use  the  fruit  thereof.  And  what  man  is  there  that  hath  be- 
trothed a wife,  and  hath  not  taken  her?  let  him  go  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  he  die  in 
the  battle,  and  another  man  take  her. 

Be.  21  10  When  thou  goest  forth  to  battle  against  thine  enemies,  and  the  Lord  thy  God 

11  delivereth  them  into  thine  hands,  and  thou  earnest  them  away  captive,  and  seest  among  the 
captives  a beautiful  woman,  and  thou  hast  a desire  unto  her,  and  wouldest  take  her  to  thee  to 

12  wife  ; then  thou  slialt  bring  her  home  to  thine  house  ; and  she  shall  shave  her  head,  and  pare 

13  her  nails  ; and  she  shall  put  the  raiment  of  her  captivity  from  off  her,  and  shall  remain  in 
thine  house,  and  bewail  her  father  and  her  mother  a full  month  : and  after  that  thou  slialt  go 

14  in  unto  her,  and  be  her  husband,  and  she  shall  be  thy  wife.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  have  no 
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delight  in  her,  then  thou  slmlt  let  her  go  whither  she  will  ; but  thou  shalt  not  sell  her  at  all 
for  money,  thou  shalt  not  deal  with  her  as  a slave,  because  thou  hast  humbled  her. 

15  If  a man  have  two  wives,  the  one  beloved,  and  the  other  hated,  and  they  have  borne  him 
children,  both  the  beloved  and  the  hated  ; and  if  the  firstborn  son  be  hers  that  was  hated  ; 
Id  then  it  shall  be,  in  the  day  that  he  causeth  his  sous  to  inherit  that  which  he  hath,  that  he 
may  not  make  the  son  of  the  beloved  the  firstborn  before  the  son  of  the  hated,  which  is  the 
17  firstborn  : but  he  shall  acknowledge  the  firstborn,  the  son  of  the  hated,  by  giving  him  a double 
portion  of  all  that  Ik*  hath  : for  he  is  the  beginning  of  his  strength  ; the  right  of  the  firstborn 
is  his. 

Ex.  *2)}  4 If  thou  meet  thine  enemy’s  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it 
5 back  to  him  again.  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  liateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and 
wo  eldest  forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him. 

Dr.  22  1 Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother’s  ox  or  liis  sheep  go  astray,  and  hide  thyself  from 
i them  : thou  shalt  surely  bring  them  again  unto  thy  brother.  And  if  thy  brother  be  not  nigh 
unto  tliee,  or  if  thou  know  him  not,  then  thou  shalt  bring  it  home  to  thine  house,  and  it  shall 

3 be  with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it,  and  thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him  again.  And  so 
shalt  thou  do  with  his  ass  ; and  so  shalt  thou  do  with  his  garment  ; and  so  shalt  thou  do  with 
every  lost  thing  of  tliy  brother’s,  which  lie  hath  lost,  and  thou  hast  found  : thou  mayest  not 

4 hide  thyself.  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother’s  ass  or  liis  ox  fallen  down  by  the  way,  and  hide 
thyself  from  them  : thou  shalt  surely  help  him  to  lift  them  up  again. 

De.  25  4 Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com. 

Ex.  21}  ID  : :5  £ 2fi.  Dr.  g.J  21.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a kid  in  its  mother’s  milk. 

J>e.  ‘22  0 If  a bird’s  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way,  in  any  tree  or  on  the  ground, 
with  young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon  the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt 
7 not  take  the.  dam  with  the  young  : thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the  dam  go,  but  the  young  thou 
mayest  take  unto  thyself  ; that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy 
days. 


The  Hebrew  Law  code  is  sometimes  com  ' 
pared  with  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  at  , 
Home,  which  were  the  gathered  wisdom  of 
Greece  and  the  Italian  States,  a thousand  years 
later  than  the  Exodus.  Several  laws  in  the  two  i 
codes  are  almost  the  same  ; but  in  breadth  of 
view  and  in  humaneness  of  feeling,  the  Hebrew 
far  surpasses  the  Homan.  Simr. 

God  has  written  nothing  to  he  thrown  aside. 
The  oldest  records  still  give  us  lessons  of  God 
shining  with  unfading  freshness  and  undimmed 
glory.  The  statutes  binding  on  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  and  in  t’unaan  may  not  be  in  the  | 
same  sense  binding  on  our  age,  but  they  have 
not  for  this  reason  become  valueless.  They  made 
revelations  of  God  then,  truthful  and  rich  ; they  , 
make  revelations  of  God  still  which  it  were  but 
small  indication  of  wisdom  or  good  sense  to  j 
ignore.  II.  C. 

Jhttlnumt  (or  Paraprt)  upon  ike.  Roof  (IH\ 
2*2  : * . In  building  a bouse,  care  must  be 
taken  that  none  might  receive  mischief  l>y  fall- 
ing from  it.  Tin*  roofs  of  their  houses  were  Hat 
for  people  to  walk  oil,  us  appears  by  many  Scrip- 
tures ; lest  any  through  carelessness  should  fall 
off  them,  they  must  compass  them  with  battle- 
ments ; if  this  were  not  done  and  mischief  fol- 
lowed, the  owner  brought  the  guilt  of  blood 
upon  his  house.  The  Jews  say,  that  by  the  j 
equity  of  this  law  they  were  obliged  (and  so  are  | 


we  too)  to  fence  or  remove  everything  by  which 
life  may  be  endangered,  as  to  cover  draw-wells, 
keep  bridges  in  repair,  and  the  like  ; lest  if  any 
perish  through  our  omission,  their  blood  be 
required  at  our  hand.  IT. 

Exentj)tions  from  Military  and  Public  Service. 
Each  estate  was  held  on  the  tenure  of  military 
service  ; all  Israel  was  one  standing  army. 
Some  curious  exemptions  were  made,  which 
show  the  attention  of  the  lawgiver  to  the  agri- 
cultural habits  and  domestic  comfort  of  his 
people.  Alii  man. 

IH\  2 a : 5.  A man  newly  married  was  to  be 
exempt  from  going  to  war,  and  was  not  to  have 
any  public  burdens  imposed  on  bim  for  a year 

after  his  marriage.  VJ.  L.  A. lly  this  law 

God  showed  how  he  approved  of  holy  wedlock, 
when,  to  eneouragethe  newly  married  against  the 
cumbrances  which  that  estate  bringeth  with  it, 
and  to  settle  their  love  eacli  to  other,  he  ex- 
empted those  men  from  all  wars,  eares,  and  ex- 
penses. Ainsworth. 

I>r.  20  : 5-7.  Three  classes  were  exempted 
from  service  in  war:  (1)  He  who  had  built  a 
house,  but  had  not  dedicated  it.  (2)  He  who 
had  planted  a vineyard,  but  had  not  eaten  of 
its  fruit.  (3)  He  who  had  betrothed  a wife,  hut 
had  not  married  her.  There  would  obviously 
l>e  a disinclination,  when  war  was  imminent,  to 
acquire  property,  to  institute  improvements,  or 
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to  enter  into  any  new  engagements.  This  pro-  J 
vision  of  the  Law  would  so  far  counteract  tin* 
tendency  of  war  like  minors  to  paralyze  indus- 
try and  the  arrangements  of  domestic  life.  Orr. 

ik*.  2 a : II O-l  I.  If  an  Israelite  saw  among 
captives  taken  in  war  a woman  fair  of  aspect, 
and  loved  her  and  took  her  to  he  his  wife,  lie 
was  to  allow  her  a full  month  to  mourn  her  lost 
kindred  and  become  accustomed  to  her  new 
condition,  before  he  consummated  his  union 
with  her.  This  refers  to  captives  from  other 
nations  than  those  of  Canaan,  with  whom  the  j 
Israelites  were  to  form  no  alliance  and  not  to  | 
take  captive,  but  either  wholly  destroy  or  render 

tributary.  \Y.  L.  A. The  captor  could  re-  1 

duee  her  to  slavery,  lint  if  he  chose  to  make 
her  his  wife,  He  conveyed  to  her  rights  which 
could  not  he  alienated.  It  became  henceforth 
his  duty  to  protect  her  and  all  her  interests 
God  threw  around  her  the  shield  of  his  sacred 
Law.  D.  I). 

lie.  2 B : 15-17.  If  a man  have  two  wives, 
one  of  whom  is  a favorite  and  the  other  dis 
liked,  and  if  his  firstborn  son  be  the  child  of 
the  latter,  he  is  not  to  allow  his  love  for  the 
other  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the  son,  but  must 
allow  him,  both  in  his  own  lifetime  and  in  the 
disposition  of  his  property  after  death,  the  full 
privilege  and  right  of  a firstborn  son.  \Y.  L.  A. 

Straying  ami  Overburdened  Animals  to  be  Restored 
or  Helped. 

Ex.  23  : 4.  5.  Re.  22  : 1-4. 

The  scope  of  these  precepts  is  not  only  to  in- 
culcate mercy  toward  the  brute  creation,  but 
also  to  engender  kindly  feelings  among  breth- 
ren. For  what  would  tend  more  directly  tn 
win  the  heart  of  an  alienated  neighbor  than 
such  an  act  of  well  timed  benevolence  ? Bush. 

It  was  Closes  who,  long  before  the  era  of  ■ 

Jesus  incarnate,  announced  the  principle, 

“ Love  your  enemies  and  do  good  to  them  that  ' 
hate  yon.’'  For  it  was  one  of  the  express  pro  j 
visions  of  Moses’  law  (Ex.  33  : 4,  5)  . “ If  thou  | 
meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray, 
thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again. 
And  if  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee 
lying  under  his  burden,  and  wonldst  forbear  to 
help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him." 
The  spirit  of  this  law  is  precisely  the  same  with 
that  of  the  ethical  code  taught  by  Jesus  in  the 
Gospel  ; and  it  is  simply  ignorance,  or  the 
necessities  of  some  theory  that  have  led  to  the 
too  current  notion  of  the  narrow  and  less  be 
nevolent  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  religion. 
S.  R. 


Not  only  the  ox  or  the  ass  that  had  strayed 
was  to  lie  taken  and  restored  to  its  owner  but 
articles  of  raiment,  and,  in  short,  anything  that 
hud  been  lost  was,  when  found  by  another,  to 
lie  carefully  kept  until  it  could  be  restored  t«> 
the  person  to  whom  it  belonged.  NY.  L.  A. 

\Ye  have  here  such  express  directions  given  as 
should  have  made  of  the  Israelites  a most  neigh- 
borly people.  The  finding  of  lost  oxen,  or 
sheep,  or  asses,  or  raiment,  is  here  made  to 
carry  with  it  the  obligation  of  brotherly  kind 
ness  ; it  is  the  law  of  love  in  practice.  Edyar 
Oc.  25  : 4.  TIioib  *li;ilt  not  muzzle 
tlie  ox  wjten  lie  Iresulelh  out  the 
com.  This  prohibition  was  dictated  by  a re 
gard  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  animals  em 
ployed  in  labor  ; but  there  is  involved  in  it  the 
geneial  principle  that  all  labor  is  to  be  duly  re- 
quited, and  hence  it  seems  to  have  passed  into 
a proverb,  anil  wras  applied  to  men  as  well  as 
the  lower  animals.  The  use  of  oxen  to  tread 
out  the  corn  and  the  rule  of  leaving  the  animals 
so  employed  unmuzzled  still  prevail  among  the 
Arabs  and  other  Eastern  peoples,  \V.  L.  A. 

— This  instance  of  the  beast  that  trod  out  the 
corn  (to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  that  of 
the  prophet,  Hos.  10  : 11),  is  put  for  all  similar 
instances.  That  which  makes  this  law  very 
remarkable  above  its  fellows  (and  which  coun- 
tenances the  like  application  of  other  such 
laws),  is,  that  it  is  twice  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  show  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  give  their  ministers  a comfortable 

maintenance.  II. Whoever  or  whatever  does 

us  useful  service  brings  us  under  obligation. 
To  the  extent  of  our  power  wfe  are  bound  to  rec- 
ompense such  This  sense  of  indebtedness  is 
a channel  of  blessing  to  the  soul.  A muzzle  is 
a shackle  forged  by  wanton  selfishness.  D.  D. 

Tlion  shall  not  seethe  « kid  in  ii* 
mother's  milk  {Ex.  23  : H>  ; 34.20.  I)e. 
14  : 21). 

No  doubt  this  prohibition  relates  to  the  sacri- 
fices, for  in  the  first  and  second  passages  it  is 
added  in  connection  with  the  offering  of  the 
first-fruits  ; and  so  also  m the  third  passage  . 
“ Ye  shall  not  eat  of  anything  that  dieth  ot  it- 
self, etc  , fnr  thou  art  ail  holy  people  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God  ; nor  shalt  thou  seethe  a kid  in 
Ins  mother’s  milk.”  God  would  not  admit  a 
monstrous  thing  in  his  sacrifices,  that  the  tlesh 
of  the  young  should  be  cooked  in  its  mother’s 

milk.  Calv. The  prohibition  suggests  the 

duty  of  cherishing  the  finer  instincts  of  our  na- 
ture. The  act  here  forbidden  could  hardly  be 
called  cruelty,  the  kid  being  dead,  hut  it  was 
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unnatural.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  ancient 
Law  inculcating  this  rare  ami  delicate  fineness 
of  feeling.  The  lesson  is  that  everything  is  to 
be  avoided  which  would  tend  to  blunt  our  moral 
sensibilities.  Orr. 

Protection  of  Bints'  Nests —a  “ Commandment 
with  Promise"  {Be.  22  : 6,  7).  There  is  no  ques- 
tion hut  that  it  was  (Tod's  intention  to  accus- 
tom his  people  to  study  humanity.  For  it  theie 
be  one  drop  of  compassion  in  us,  it  will  never 
enter  into  our  minds  to  kill  a little  bird,  which 
so  burns  with  love  toward  its  little  ones  as  to 
be  heedless  of  its  life,  and  to  prefer  endanger 
ing  itself  to  the  desertion  of  its  eggs  or  its 

brood.  Cah\ lie  who  can  wantonly  destroy 

birds’  nests  can  wantonly  do  a hundred  other 
things  of  the  same  kind.  To  be  cruel  at  all  is 
to  be  cruel  through  and  through  the  substance 
and  quality  of  the  character.  J.  I\ 

Doubtless  the  purpose  of  the  Law  was  partly 
economic  ; lmt  the  special  motive  urged,  that 
il  imij  be  well  Avilli  lliee,  shows  that 
higher  considerations  also  ruled.  It  seems  to 
be  but  another  specification,  or  illustration, 
under  the  Law  given  in  Leviticus  (22  : 28)  which 
prohibits  the  killing  of  an  animal  and  its  yonng, 


( “ whether  it  be  a cow  or  ewe,  ” both  in  one  day. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  Deuter 
I onomic  law  antedates  the  Lev  ideal.  The  one 
looks  simply  toward  the  open  fields  and  ordi- 
nary life  ; the  other  toward  the  sanctuary  and 
its  sacrifice.  E.  C.  B. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  small  example  are  por- 
trayed more  important  relations— that  in  pity 
toward  animals  is  inculcated  mercy  toward 
men.  The  promise,  lliat  tliou  limyest 
prolong  lliy  days,  is  added,  according  to 
the  observation  of  the  Kabbins,  to  this  least  of 
all  commandments  as  to  the  greatest,  ’*  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  ” in  order  to  show 
i that  the  keeping  of  all  the  commandments  flows 
from  one  source.  Gerl. This  is  a vivid  illus- 

tration of  the  minuteness  of  Divine  govern- 
ment, and  as  such  it  affords  the  beginning  of 
an  argument  which  must  forever  accumulate  in 
volume  and  force,  on  the  ground  that  if  God  is 
so  careful  of  a bird's  nest  he  must  be  propor- 
' tionately  careful  of  all  things  of  higher  quality. 
So  we  may  add,  If  God  is  so  careful  of  birds' 
nests,  what  must  he  be  of  human  hearts,  and 
human  homes,  and  the  destinies  of  the  human 
family?  J,  P, 


Section  161. 

ADDITIONAL  PRECEPTS  : RESPECT  TO  PARENTS,  TO  THE  SABBATH  AND  SANC- 
TUARY, TO  THE  AGED,  THE  DEAF  AND  T1IE  BLIND,  ENJOINED.  TALE  BEAR 
ING,  NEIGHBOR  HATE,  STEALING,  LYING,  DEFRAUDING  IN  SEVERAL  PARTIC- 
ULARS, AND  VARIOUS  IDOLATROUS  AND  INDECENT  CUSTOMS  FORBIDDEN. 

Leviticus  19  : 3,  4,  11,  12,  14,  16-19,  27,  28,  30,  32,  35-37.  De.  14  : 1,  2 ; 19  : 14  ; 22  : 5,  9-12  ; 

23  : 1,  2 ; 25  : 13-16. 

Lev.  BO  3 Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother,  and  his  father,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  sab- 
4 baths  : l am  t lie  Lord  your  God.  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to  yourselves  molten 
30  gods  : I am  the  Lord  your  God.  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  reverence  my  sanctuary  : I 
32  am  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man, 

14  and  thou  shalt  fear  thy  God  : I am  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a 

16  stumblingblock  before  the  blind,  but  tliou  shalt  fear  thy  God  : I am  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt 
not  go  up  and  down  as  a talebearer  among  thy  people  : neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the 

17  blood  of  thy  neighbour  : 1 am  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart  ; 
1<S  tliou  shalt  surely  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  bear  sin  because  of  him.  Thou  shalt  not 

11  take  vengeance,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people  : I am  the  Loud.  Ye 

12  shall  not  steal  ; neither  shall  ye  deal  falsely,  nor  lie  one  to  another.  And  ye  shall  not  swear 

35  by  my  name  falsely,  so  that  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy  God  : I am  the  Lord.  Ye  shall  do 

36  no  unrighteousness  in  judgement,  in  meteyard.  in  weight,  or  in  measure.  Just  balances, 
just  weights,  a just  epliah,  and  a just  bin,  shall  ye  have  I am  the  Lord  your  God,  which 

37  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  And  ye  shall  observe  all  my  statutes,  and  all  my  judge- 
ments, and  do  them  : I am  the  Lord. 

De.  13  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag  divers  weights,  a great  and  a small.  Thou  shalt 

14  not  have  in  thine  house  divers  measures,  a great  and  a small.  A perfect  and  just  weight  shalt 

15  thou  have  , a perfect  and  just  measure  shalt  thou  have  ; that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
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16  land  whieh  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  For  all  that  do  such  things,  even  all  that  do  nn 
righteously,  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Loud  thv  God. 

De.  19  14  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour’s  landmark,  which  they  of  old  time  have 
set,  in  thine  inheritance  which  thou  shalt  inherit,  in  the  land  that  the  Loud  thy  God  giveth 
thee  to  possess  it. 

Lev.  19  27  Ye  shall  not  round  the  corners  of  your  heads,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  cor 

28  ners  of  thy  beard.  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any 
marks  upon  you  : T am  the  Lord. 

De.  14  1 Y'e  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  vour  God  : ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make 
2 any  baldness  between  yonr  eyes  for  the  dead.  For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Loud  thy 
God,  and  the  Lord  lint h chosen  thee  to  he  a peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  all  peoples 
that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Lev.  19  19  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes.  Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a diverse 
kind  : thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field  with  two  kinds  of  seed  : neither  shall  there  come  upon 
thee  a garment  of  two  kinds  of  stuff  mingled  together. 

De . 22  9 Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  two  kinds  of  seed  : lest  the  whole  fruit  be 
forfeited,  the  seed  which  thou  hast  sown,  and  the  increase  of  the  vineyard. 

10  Thou  shalt  not  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together.  Thou  shalt  not  wear  a mingled  stuff, 

11  wool  and  linen  together. 

12  Thou  shalt  make  thee  fringes  upon  the  four  borders  of  thy  vesture,  wherewith  thou  cover- 
est  thyself. 

5 A woman  shall  not  wear  that  whieh  pertaineth  unto  a man,  neither  shall  a man  put  on  a 
woman’s  garment  : for  whosoever  doetli  these  things  is  au  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God. 


Y"ou  may  perhaps  have  looked  with  astonish*  | 
ment  upon  that  indefinite  number  of  external 
eeremonies  and  statutes  with  which  Moses  en- 
compassed the  children  of  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion. An  Israelite  could  scarcely  spend  a single 
hour  without  being  reminded  of  some  one  of 
the  many  outward  duties  which  were  prescribed 
for  him.  These  outward  disciplinary  laws  were 
the  very  barrier  for  the  sinful  inclinations  of 
such  a heart  as  was  not  swayed  by  the  Spirit,  j 
If  from  the  depth  of  the  Israelite’s  conscions  i 
ness  the  feeling  did  not  force  itself  upon  him 
that  he  was  dependent,  constantly  and  in  all  i 
his  deeds,  upon  the  invisible  King  of  all  kings, 
still  by  such  a system  of  outward  legal  disci-  j 
pline  this  feeling  mnst  have  been  ever  freshly  ex- 
cited in  his  bosom.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
resign  himself  to  his  impulses.  Every  one  of 
these  commands  would  be  a fact  preaching  to 
the  heart  that  had  forgotten  its  Creator — man, 
thou  art  a servant  of  God.  Thai  uric. 

Reverence  to  Parents  and  to  Age — The  Sabbath  and  \ 
Sanctuary.  Lev . 19  : 3,  4,  12,  80,  32, 

3.  Ye  shall  fear  every  man  liis 
mother  and  his  father.  The  “ fear”  | 
here  required  is  virtually  the  same  with  the 
honor  commanded  by  the  fifth  commandment. 
It  includes  imvard  reverence  and  esteem,  out- 
ward expression  of  respect,  obedience  to  the 
lawful  commands  of  parents,  care  and  endeavor 
to  please  and  render  them  comfortable,  and  to 
avoid  anything  that  may  offend  and  grieve 


them,  or  incur  their  displeasure.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the ‘‘mother”  is  mentioned  before 
the  “ father.”  The  two  precepts,  " Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,”  and  “ Fear  thy  mother 
and  thy  father,”  when  taken  together  plainly 
evince  that  both  father  and  mother  are  to  be 
regarded  as  entitled  to  equal  tokens  of  honor, 
respect,  and  reverence.  Bash . 

And  keep  my  Siibbutli*.  Fearing  par 
ents  and  keeping  the  Sabbath  are  associated 
here  as  they  are  in  the  Decalogue,  where  they 
unite  the  first  and  seeond  tables  of  the  Law 
our  duty  to  God  and  our  duty  to  man.  Lever 
ence  to  parents  is  the  foundation  of  all  piety 
and  equity.  Up  to  the  years  of  discretion  the 
parent  is  in  the  place  of  God  to  the  child.  Lev- 
erence  for  the  parents  and  their  faithful  lessons 
will  beget  reverence  for  God  in  the  heart.  The 
Sabbath  is  the  appointed  season  of  rest  from 
labor,  of  leisure  for  holy  converse,  of  convoca- 
tion for  religions  instruction  and  worship  in 
nil  our  dwelling  places.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
fountain  of  all  social  religion,  peace,  purity, 
and  liberty.  In  the  eyes  of  him  who  inspired 
the  legislator  it  stands  on  a par  wuth  obedience 
to  parents,  among  the  very  pinnacles  of  holi- 
ness. And  the  history  of  Jew  and  Christian 
corroborates  the  sentence  that  lays  honor  to 
parents  and  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  at  the 
foundation  of  all  morality  and  religion.  M. 

150.  The  eominand  in  this  verse  differs  from 
that  in  verse  3 by  adding  the  injunction  to  rev- 
erence my  sanctuary  to  that  requiring  the  ob- 
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servance  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  a matter  cf  ex- 
perience that -where  the  Sabbath  is  not  kept, 
(toil's  sanctuary  is  not  reverenced,  and  that 
that  reverence  increases  or  falls  away  according 
as  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbatical  Law,  whether 
in  its  Jewish  form  or  its  Ghnstian  form,  be. 
more  or  less  recognized.  The  Sabbatical  ordi- 
nance is  necessary  as  a previous  condition  of 
religions  worship.  Without  it,  the  business 
and  pleasure  of  the  world  are  too  stroug  to  give 
way  to  the  demands  upon  time  made  by  the 
stated  service  of  ( bid.  The  verse  is  repeated  in 
Lev.  20  : 2 : “ When  the  Lord's  Day  is  kept 

holy,  and  a holy  reverence  for  the  Lord's  sanc- 
tuary lives  in  the  heart,  not  only  are  many  sins 
avoided,  but  social  and  domestic  life  is  pervaded 
by  the  fear  of  God,  and  characterized  by  de 
vontness  and  propriety"  (Keil).  F.  M. 

These  precepts  are  enforced  on  the  simple 
supreme  authority  of  him  who  enacts  them  ; G 
am  I3ic  Lord  your  God  a declaration 
which  in  this  connection  is  a royal  signature  to 
a solemn  edict.  Hush. This  lofty  and  sol- 

emn reminder  is  the  one  emphatic  sanction  an 
nexed  to  all  the  Divine  precepts,  and  in  form  or 
substance  to  all  Divine  promises  and  threaten 
mgs.  Tt  is  linked,  as  we  have  already  seen,  with 
a multitude  of  special  commands  covering  par- 
ticular duties,  ritual,  moral,  and  social.  Its  ex 
pression  is  here  emphasized,  in  connection  with 
these  injunctions  concerning  personal  holiness,  ] 
reverence  to  parents  and  elders,  keeping  the  j 
Sahbatli  and  honoring  the  sanctuary,  turning  , 
from  idolatry,  stealing,  false  dealing,  lying  and 
profanity,  just  weights  and  balances,  changing 
of  landmarks,  and  hurtful  mourning  practices. 
As  we  read  the  text  in  its  orderly  arrangement 
above,  this  intensely  solemn  and  sublime  sanc- 
tion constantly  repeats  its  momentous  and  im- 
pressive refrain,  1 am  the  Loud  ! B. 

Lev.  I f)  : -Jli.  With  remarkable  solicitude 
the  Law  ot  Moses  impresses  reverence  for  the 
authority  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
aged,  delivering  as  the  direct  command  of  Je- 
hovah, “ Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary 
nead,  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man,  and 
fear  thy  God  I am  the  Lord.”  How  much 
praise  have  the  Spartan  institutions  justly  ob- 
tained for  cherishing  this  principle  ; yet  how 
much  more  energetic  and  authoritative  is  the 

language  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  ! Graves. 

There  is  probably  no  object  in  creation  so  fitted 
to  inspire  reverence  as  the  sight  of  the  snowy 
locks  of  the  old  man,  and  consequently  the 


Respecting  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Lev.  19  : 14. 

Curse  I lie  deaf.  The  general  meaning 
is,  thou  slml t not  take  advantage  of  a man’s  in- 
capacity to  defend  himself,  and  hurt  him  either 
in  his  body,  fortunes,  or  reputation.  To  abuse 
an  absent  person,  to  calumniate  in  secret,  to 
attack  another's  reputation  in  the  dark  and  in 
disguise,  to  defame  those  who  are  dead,  to  hurt 
in  any  manner  those  who  are  unable  to  help 
and  redress  themselves — all  this  may  be  called, 
“ to  curse  the  deaf.”  Dr.  Jortin. 

Tli ou  *linlt  not  put  at  stumbling- 
block  before  tiic  blind.  For  this  is  to 
add  affliction  to  the  afflicted,  and  to  make  God 's 
| providence  a servant  to  our  malice.  This  pro- 
hibition  implies  a precept  to  help  the  blind, 
and  remove  stumbling-blocks  out  of  their  way. 
The  Jewish  writers,  thinking  it  impossible  that 
any  should  be  so  barbarous  as  to  put  a stum- 
bling block  in  tlie  icay  of  the  blind,  understood  it 
figuratively,  that  it  forbids  giving  bad  counsel 
to  those  that  are  simple  and  easily  imposed 
upon,  by  which  they  may  be  led  to  do  something 
to  their  own  prejudice.  We  ought  to  take  heed 
of  doing  anything  which  may  occasion  our  weak 
brother  to  fall.  It  is  added,  as  a preservative 
from  these  sins,  but  fetr  thou  GW.  “ Thou  dost 
not  fear  the  deaf  and  blind,  they  cannot  right 
themselves  ; but  remember  it  is  the  glory  of 
God  to  help  the  helpless,  and  he  will  plead  their 
cause."  The  fear  of  God  will  restrain  ns  1'roin 
doing  that  which  will  not  expose  us  to  men’s 
resentments.  H. 

Against  Tale  bearing  (Lev.  19  : 1G). 

Go  up  au<l  down  ns  a tale-bearer. 

It  is  as  bad  an  office  as  a man  can  put  himself 
into  to  be  tbe  publisher  of  every  man’s  faults, 

1 divulging  what  was  secret,  aggravating  dimes, 
and  making  the  worst  of  everything  that  was 
amiss,  with  design  to  blast  and  ruin  men’s  rep 
utation,  and  to  sow  discord  among  neighbors 
The  word  signifies  a peddler  or  petty  chapman  t the 
interlopers  of  trade  ; for  tale-bearers  pick  up 
! ill-natured  stories  at  one  house,  and  utter  them 
at  another,  and  commonly  barter  slanders  by 
way  of  exchange.  H. 

For  the  evil  done  by  mere  idle  tale  bearing, 
see  Bishop  Butler’s  sermon  Upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Tongue,"  and  four  sermons  b}7 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  on  “ The  Good  and  Evil 
Tongue  ; Slander  and  Flattery  ; the  Duties  of 


duty  here  enjoined  has  been  recognized  in  all  the  TongUe.”  Neither  shalt  thou  stand  against 


civilized  nations  as  one  the  violation  of  which  the  blood  of  thy  neighbor:  that  is,  thon  shalt 


is  deserving  of  the  severest  punishment.  Bush.  [ not  endanger  his  life,  which  is  the  result  of  the 


II A TE,  BEVEXGE,  LYIXG  AND  FRAUD  FORBIDDEN. . 


worst  kind  of  tale  bearing  -namely,  bearing 
false  witness  against  him.  Tims  the  effort  «»f 
the  false  witness  of  the  two  men  of  Belial  against 
Naboth  was  that  “ they  carried  him  forth  out  of 
the  city,  and  stoned  him  with  stones,  that  he 

died.”  F.  M “ Standing  against  the  blood,*  ’ 

must  mean  taking  ground  against  the  very  life, 
and  must  not  be  construed  to  forbid  truthful 
testimony  against  the  real  murderer,  llut  the 
informer  should  constantly  remember  that  his 
neighbor's  interests  and  life  are  too  precious  to 
be  lightly  tampered  with.  H.  C. 

Xeighbor-hnte  and  Revenge  Forbidden.  Faithful 
Bebuke  Unjoined  (Lev.  19  ; 17,  IS). 

This  double  precept  forms  the  introduction 
to  the  great  law,  “ Thou  shult  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself  ” (Section  110). 

1 70  TIioii  slinlt  not  liate  thy  brother 
in  tliiue  heart  ; for  malice  is  murder  begun. 
If  our  brother  has  done  us  an  injury,  we  must 
not  return  it  upon  him,  that  is  avenging  ; we 
must  not  upon  every  occasion  upbraid  him  with 
it,  that  is  bearing  a grudge  ; but  we  must  both 
forgive  it  and  forget  it,  for  thus  we  are  forgiven 

of  God.  H. The  Jews  explain  the  precept 

thus  : “ When  any  man  is  sinned  against  by 
another,  he  must  not  inwardly  hate  him  and 
keep  silence  ; as  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  ’ And 
Absalom  spake  unto  his  brother  Amnon  neither 
good  nor  bad,  for  Absalom  hated  Amnon  ’ (2 
Sam.  13  : 22)  ; but  he  is  commanded  to  make  it 
known  unto  him,  and  to  say,  Why  hast  thou 
done  thus  unto  me  ?”  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
Gospel  rule  (Luke  17  : 3),  *’  If  thy  brother  sin 
against  thee,  rebuke  him  ; and  if  he  repent, 
forgive  him.” 

TIioii  diall  in  any  wise  rebuke  «Biy 
tieiglibnr.  Heb.  thou  shalt  by  all  means  re- 
buke, or,  thou  shalt  freely,  plainly,  soundly  re 
buke.  The  true  force  of  the  original  is  to  con 
vince  of  wrong  by  reasoning  and  argument.  Busk. 

Thou  shalt  rebuke  thy  neighbor  for  his 

fault,  and  endeavor  to  convince  him  of  it  : and 
“ not  hear  sin  because  of  him  ;**  meaning,  that 
by  forbearing  to  reprove  thy  neighbor  thou 
mayest  not  bring  his  guilt  upon  thyself.  Bp. 

Patrick, In  many  cases  direct  remonstrances 

to  the  faulty  are  necessary,  which,  therefore, 
such  as  with  propriety  can,  are  bound  to  make 
whatever  reluctance  they  may  find  in  so  painful 
a work.  Timely  admonition  may  stop  him  short 
just  at  the  entrance  upon  a wrong  course.  Even 
those  who  are  farther  gone  may  yet  be  recalled 
by  a lively  representation  of  their  gnilt  and 
danger.  But  we  must  be  very  careful  that  we 
never  bring  a charge  unless  we  have  incontes- 
33 
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! table  proof  of  its  truth  ; that  a genuine  friendly 
concern  be  evidently  the  principle  of  all  we  s.ty  ; 
that  we  express  more  sorrow  than  anger,  when* 
eircnmstuuees  will  allow  it  ; that  we  use  tender 
expostulations  by  choice,  and  strong  expres- 
sions only  when  nothing  else  will  prevent  ruin. 
Seeker, 

Stealing,  Lying , False  Dealing  and  False  Smearing, 

and  Profaning  < rod's  A ante,  Included  in  a Single 

Prohibition  (Lev.  19  : 11,  12). 

Stealing  lmd  been  before  forbidden  in  the 
eighth  commandment,  and  lying  in  the  ninth  , 
but  they  are>  here  repeated  and  put  together, 
because  they  generally  go  together.  lie  that 
will  steal  will  lie  to  bide  it  ; aud  he  that  will 
lie  shows  that  the  first  moral  barrier  is  broken 
down  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  commis- 
sion of  any  and  all  crimes.  Bush. 

Cheating  is  to  stealing  as  equivocation  is  to 
lying.  Cheating  and  equivocating  only  differ 
morally  from  stealing  aud  lying  by  being  more 
mean  and  cowardly.  The  law  of  man  cannot 
prevent  cheating.  It  can  indeed  send  inspect* 
ors  to  see  that  there  are  “ just  balances  and  just 
weights;"  but  that  is  not  enough  to  prevent 
cheating.  The  only  thing  that  will  do  this  is 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  consciousness  that 
the  unjust  appropriation  of  anything,  however 
small,  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  '*  Thou 
shalt  not  deceive  thy  neighbor”  is  the  rule  of 
conduct  Whether  this  deception  takes  place 
by  means  of  a lie,  or  of*  an  equivocation,  or  of 
a mental  reservation  makes  no  difference  in  the 
morality  of  the  act.  The  defence  of  equivoca- 
tion rests  upon  a confusion  of  two  things  totally 
different — material  trnth  and  moral  truthful- 
ness. The  statement  that  the  sun  rises  or  sinks 
is  materially  false,  because  it  remains  station- 
ary. But  the  man  who  makes  such  a statement 
is  morally  truthful,  if  he  makes  it  not  intending 
to  deceive  his  neighbor  and  knowing  that  he 
will  not  be  deceived.  F.  Jl. 

y 

Just  Balances , Just  Weights,  Just  Measures. 
Lev.  19  • 35-37.  De.  25  : 13-10. 

Lev,  19  : 35,  30.  These  verses,  beginning 
with  the  same  words  as  verse  15,  Ye  shall  tlo 
no  unrighteousness  in  judgment,  con- 
tain another  and  wider  application  of  that  priii 
ciple.  Verse  15  prohibited  unrighteousness  in 
the  judge,  or  in  one  who  was  in  the  position  of  a 
judge  ; these  verses  forbid  it  in  merchants  and 
tradesmen.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  condemn 
dishonesty  in  unmistakable  terms,  as  men  who 
make  a profession  of  religion,  and  therefore 
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SECTION  161.  ADDITIONAL  PRECEPTS . 


would  be  shoeked  at  stealing,  have  often  less  I 
scruple  in  cheating.  Here  and  in  Deuteronomy, 
where  the  Law  is  repeated,  a religions  sanction 
is  given  to  the  command  ; '*  For  all  that  do  un- 
righteously are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God.”  F.  M. 

The  ephah  is  here  taken  as  the  standard  of 
dry  measure,  and  the  hin  ns  the  standard  of 
liquid  measure  (c£.  Ezek.  45  : 10-12).  Two  very 
different  estimates  of  the  capacities  of  these 
measures  have  been  formed.  Chirk. 

I>e.  35:13.  Tliou  s%3iaBt  not  have 
divers  weigfflil*.  They  must  nt)t  only  not 
use  them,  but  they  must  not  have  them  ; not 
have  them  in  the  bag,  not  have  them  in  the 
house  ; for  if  they  had  them  they  would  be 
strongly  tempted  to  use  them.  They  must  not 
have  a great  weight  and  measure  to  buy  by  and 
a small  one  to  sell  by,  for  that  was  to  cheat  both  . 
ways,  when  either  was  bad  enough  ; as  we  read  ( 
of  those  that  made  the  ephah  small,  in  which  ( 
they  measured  the  eorn  they  sold,  and  the  shekel  ! 
great,  by  which  they  weighed  the  money  they 
received  for  it  (Am.  8 : 5).  P»ut  thou  shall  have  ' 
a perfect  and  just  weight  (verse  15).  That  which 
is  the  rule  of  justice  must  itself  be  just  ; if  that 
be  otherwise  it  is  a constant  cheat.  This  law 
is  enforced  with  two  very  good  reasons.  (1 ) 
That  justice  and  equity  will  bring  down  upon 
us  the  blessing  of  God.  The  way  to  have  onr 
days  lengthened  and  to  prosper,  is  to  he  just  j 
and  fair  in  all  onr  dealings  ; honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  (2)  That  fraud  and  injustice  will  expose 
us  to  the  curse  of  God  (verse  1G).  Not  only  un- 
righteousness itself,  but  all  that  do  unright- 
eously, are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  And 
miserable  is  that  man  who  is  abhorred  by  his 
Maker.  How  hateful  all  the  arts  of  deceit  are  t 
to  God,  Solomon  several  times  observes  (Prov. 
11  : 1 ; *20  : 10,  23),  and  the  apostle  tells  us  that  | 
the  Lord  is  the  Avenger  of  all  such  as  overreach  I 
and  defraud  in  any  matter  (1  Thess,  4 : G).  H.  > 

10.  Besides  what  everybody  calls  theft,  there  ^ 
are  many  practices  which  amount  indirectly  to 
much  the  same  thing,  however  disguised  in  the 
world  under  gentle  names.  Thus  in  the  way  of 
trade  and  business,  if  the  seller  puts  off  any  i 
thing  for  better  than  it  is  by  false  assertions  or 
deceitful  arts  • if  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
buyer’s  ignorance  or  particular  necessities  or  i 
good  opinion  of  him  to  insist  on  a larger  price 
for  it  than  the  current  value  ; or  if  he  gives  less 
in  quantity  than  he  professes  or  is  understood 
to  give  : the  frequency  of  some  of  these  cases 
cannot  alter  the  nature  of  any  of  them.  No 
on*-  can  be  ignorant  that  they  are  wrong  but 
such  as  are  wilfully  or  very  carelessly  ignorant  : 


and  the  declaration  of  Scripture  against  the  last 
of  them  is  here  extended  to  every  one  of  the 
rest.  “ For  all  that  do  such  things,  even  all 
that  do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomination  unto 
the  Loud  thy  God  ” (verse  16).  Seeker. 

It  is  apparently  easy  to  make  money  by  light 
weights  aud  short  measures.  It  is  not  only 
securing  the  ordinary  profits,  but  gaining  by 
the  deficiency  palmed  off  for  the  perfect  meas- 
ure. It  is  a gain  by  quantity  as  well  as  by  priee. 
And  plenty  of  people  who  look  only  at  the  sur- 
face imagine  that  they  can  easily  enrich  them- 
selves by  a little  dishonesty,  which  will  never 
be  detected.  Inspectors  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures are  the  embodiment  of  the  suspicions  of 

soeiety.  Elgar. “On  the  average,”  says 

Mr.  Spencer,  “ men  who  deal  in  bales  and  tors 
differ  but  little  in  morality  from  men  who  deal 
in  yards  and  pounds.  Illicit  practices  of  every 
form  and  shade,  from  venial  deception  up  to  all 
but  direct  theft,  may  be  brought  home  to  the 
higher  grades  of  the  commercial  world.  Tricks 
innumerable,  lies  acted  or  uttered,  elaborately 
devised  frauds,  are  prevalent— many  of  them 
established  as  ‘ customs  of  the  trade  ; ’ nay, 
not  only  established,  but  defended,”  The  sad- 
dest feature  in  the  outlook  is  the  apparent  prev- 
alence of  the  feeling  that  trickery  of  this  kind 
is  absolutely  essential  to  success— that  a man 
can’t  get  on  without  it.  Trade  dishonesty 
should,  if  possible,  be  cheeked  : (1)  In  view  of 
its  inherent  immorality.  Nothing  can  be  more 
despicable,  more  mean  and  disgraceful,  than 
the  lies,  frauds,  briberies,  malpractices,  adul- 
terations, which  abound  in  all  branches  of  trade. 
(2)  In  view  of  its  corrujiting  effect  on  morals  gener- 
ally. It  saps  principle,  eats  out  faith  in  virtue, 
unfits  the  individual  for  every  moral  task.  (3) 
In  view  of  its  effects  on  national  prosperity.  God’s 
displeasure  rests  on  the  nation,  and  lie  is  cer- 
tain to  chastise  it.  (4)  As  a measure  of  self -pro- 
tection. Each  individual  suffers  as  part  of  the 
whole,  lie  is  frequently  cheated,  sometimes 
incurs  serious  losses.  Hard-earned  money  finds 
its  way  into  the  poeketsof  clever  but  unscrupu- 
lous scoundrels,  who  as  rapidly  squander  it  in 
reekless  living.  Orr. 

Business  men  and  devout  women  may  be 
Christians,  and  devising  liberal  things  for  their 
Master,  whose  hands  have  never  learned  to  wipe 
out  the  small  dust  of  deceit  which  usage  and 
precedent  have  left  in  the  balanec.  But  the 
sooner  they  make  away  with  iL,  the  better  honor 
for  the  Head,  and  the  better  progress  aud  power 
for  the  Church.  Remember,  nothing  stays  her 
wheels  like  the  frauds  of  her  defenders.  Noth- 
ing under  the  Holy  Spirit  speeds  them  like 
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saints  whose  ways,  patterned  after  their  Eter  ' 
nal  King’s,  are  true  and  just.  V.  1>.  H. 

It  is  interesting  to  nutioein  tliese  regulations, 
and  throughout  the  entire  law,  the  fare  which 
is  taken  to  keep  religion  ami  morality  closely 
wedded  and  welded  together.  *'  I am  the  Lord 
your  God,”  is  continually  put  forth,  not  as  a 
creed  article,  but  as  an  'unanswerable  argument 
for  strictest  obedience  and  the  most  scrupulous 
integrity.  The  relations  of  privilege  which 
the  people  enjoyed  are  continually  set  forth  as  , 
increasing  their  responsibility.  “ To  whom 
much  is  given,  of  them  much  shall  be  required,’  ’ j 
is  a principle  taken  for  granted  all  through.  , 
“ Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment, 
in  lueteyard,  in  weight,  or  m measure,  dust 
balances,  just  weights,  a just  ephuh,  and  a just 
hin,  shall  ye  have  . / am  the  Loan  yonr  Ood,  \ 
ichiclt  brought  you  out  of  the  hunt  of  Egypt." 

J.  M.  G. 

Against  Removing  Landmarks  (De.  19  : 14).  | 
Landmarks  placed  by  a man’s  ancestors  to  mark  j 
the  boundaries  of  possessions  were  not  to  be  I 
surreptitiously  altered.  Landmarks  were  held 
sacred,  and  a curse  is  pronounced  against  those  j 
who  remove  them.  Among  other  nations  also  1 
landmarks  wore  regarded  as  sacred.  W.  L.  A. 

He,  who  fraudulently  removes  a landmark  is  j 
convicted  because  lie  disturbs  the  lawful  owner 
in  his  possession  of  the  land  ; while  he  who  j 
advances  the  boundaries  of  his  own  land  to  his 
neighbor’s  loss,  doubles  the  crime  by  the  eon 
cealment  of  his  theft.  Whence  we  gather  that 
not  only  are  those  thieves  who  actually  carry 
away  their  neighbor’s  property,  who  take  his 
money',  or  pillage  his  granaries,  but  also  those  i 
who  unjustly’  possess  themselves  of  his  land,  j 

Call*. This,  without  doubt,  is  a moral  pre- 

eept,  and  to  us  it  forbids  the  invading  of  any 
man’s  right,  and  faking  to  ourselves  that  which  | 
is  not  our  own,  by  any  fraudulent  arts  or  prac 
tices,  as  by  forging,  concealing,  destroying,  or 
altering,  deeds  and  writings,  which  are  our  land- 
marks, to  which  appeals  are  made  ; or  by  shift 
ing  hedges,  meer-stones,  and  boundaries.  H. 

(hitting  of  the  Ilair  and  Heard  (Lev.  19  : 27).  I 
Idolatrous  priests,  ministers  of  a false  religion, 
made  the  mode  of  cutting  the  hair  and  beard, 
forbidden  by  Moses,  essential  lo  the  acceptable  j 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  efficacious  in  procur- 
ing the  several  blessings  prayed  for  by  the  wor- 
shippers. U was  to  eradicate  idolatry  that 
Moses  introduced  this  prohibitory’  statute  into 
his  code.  E.  C.  W. 

Self-Dtceration  or  Maiming  far  the  Dead  Forbid- 
den (Lev.  19  : 28  D p.  14  : 1,  2)  Among  the  ex 
citable  races  of  the  East  this  eustom  appears  to 
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have  been  very  common.  The  Persians,  Abys 
sinians,  bedouins,  and  many  other  nations  shll 

practise  it.  (lark. They  were  not  to  maim 

or  lacerate  their  persons  in  any’  manner  in 
their  mourning  ceremonies,  us  with  the  vain 
idea  of  pacifying  or  propitiating  the  infernal 
spirits  in  behalf  of  the  dead,  a notion  very 
prevalent  among  the  heathen  idolaters.  Mourn 
mg  habits  they  might  put  on  if  they  chose,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  high  priest,  rend  their 
garments  in  token  of  grief  ; but  they  were  not 
to  disfigure  their  bodies.  'This  would  be  utterly 
unbecoming  a people  who  were  instructed  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  a future  state  and  of  the 
invisible  world  than  the  ignorant  heathen  could 
be  supposed  to  possess.  Bush. 

Ye  sire  the  ehiiilren  or  (lie  Lord  : 
. . Ah  holy  people  unto  the  Lord. 
L hese  words  suggest  the  principle  which  under 
lies  these  precepts.  It  was  unbeseeming  their 
dignity  and  privileges  to  disfigure  themselves  in 
mourning,  as  the  heathen  which  have  no  hope. 

Espin. It  is  an  excellent  passage  which  Mr. 

Ainsworth  here  quotes  from  one  of  the  Jewish 
writers,  who  understands  this  as  a law  against 
immoderate  grief  for  the  death  of  our  relations. 
“ Tf  your  father  die  you  shall  not  cut  yourselves 
—that  is,  you  shall  not  sorrow  more  than  is 
meet,  for  you  are  not  fatherless  ; you  have  a 
Father  who  is  great,  living,  and  permanent, 
even  the  holy  blessed  God  whose  children  ye 
are.  But  an  infidel  when  his  father  dies  bath 
no  father  that  can  help  him  in  time  of  need  ; 
for  he  hath  said  to  a stock,  Thou  art  my  father, 
and  to  a stone,  Thou  hast  brought  me  forth 
(Jer.  2 27),  therefore  he  weeps,  cuts  himself, 
and  makes  him  bald.”  AVe  that  have  a God  to 
hope  in  and  a heaven  to  hope /or  must  bear  up 
ourselves  with  that  hope  under  every  burden  of 
this  kind.  It. 

Against  Mi, ring  Diverse  Things  (Lev.  19  19. 
De.  22  o,  9-11).  The  law  m Deuteronomy 
against  sowing  a field  with  diverse  seed,  plough- 
ing with  an  ox  and  ass  yoked  together,  wearing 
garments  of  mingled  woollen  and  linen,  and 
forbidding  one  sex  to  wear  the  clothing  of  the 
other,  is,  as  it  would  appear,  but  an  enlarge- 
ment of  that  of  Leviticus,  two  of  the  particulars 
being  precisely  the  same,  and  the  unlike  one  in 
the  latter  code — that  cattle  of  diverse  kinds  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  gender  together— not  being  of 
such  a nature  as  to  suggest  priestly  improve- 
ments of  a later  date.  A peculiar  dual  form  is 
found  only  in  these  two  places.  The  same  is 
true  of  another  word,  which  is  explained  in  the 
more  popular  code  as  meaning  a material  made 
up  of  woollen  and  linen.  Deuteronomy  speaks 
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of  vineyard,’ 1 in  place  of  " field”  found  in 
Leviticus  ; but  it  is  an  unimportant  variation. 
The  motive  urged  in  Deuteronomy  for  not  sow- 
ing with  diverse  seeds  is  worthy  of  notice,  “ lest 
it  be  made  holy”  that  is,  be  confiscated  to 
feed  the  priests  and  Levites  of  the  sanctuary 
(cf.  Lev.  G : II).  E.  C II. 

The  different  directions  here  given  may  be 
reduced  to  one  idea,  that  of  >fenuineness.  The 
vineyards  were  to  bo  sown  with  pure  seed,  that 
the  plants  might  have  a fair  chance  of  growing 
luxuriantly.  The  ploughing  was  not  to  be  done 
by  an  ox  and  ass  together,  for  the  contrariety  in 
temper  and  inequality  in  power  would  prevent 
good  work.  Linsey-woolsey  was  to  be  avoided 
as  poor  stuff  compared  with  either  woollen  or 
linen  alone.  Ethjar. 

There  should  be  no  unnatural  mixtures.  For  the 
examples  furnished,  sound  economic  and  hy- 
gienic reasons  may  be  given.  Lut  the  spirit  of 
the  Law  is  moral.  The  people  of  < rod  are  taught 
by  it  to  avoid  everything  that  would  compromise 
their  simplicity  and  sincerity  (2  Cor.  (3  : 14). 
They  must  avoid  marriages  with  the  ungodly. 
In  business- they  must  be  careful  not  to  join  in 
ungodly  partnerships.  In  friendships  they 
must  choose  those  who  are  of  the  household  of 
faith.  -T.  A.  M. 

I>e.  22  : 5.  The  divinely  instituted  distinc- 
tion between  the  sexes  was  to  be  sacredly  ob 
served,  and,  in  order  to  this,  the  dress  and  other 
things  appropriate  to  the  one  were  not  to  be 
used  by  the  other.  That  which  pertaineth  unto 
a man  ; literally,  tin  apparatus  of  a man,  includ- 
ing not  dress  merely,  but  implements,  tools, 
weapons,  and  utensils.  This  is  an  ethical  reg 
ulatioii  in  the  interests  of  morality.  Whatever 
tends  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  the 
sexes  tends  to  licentiousness  : and  that  the  one 
sex  should  assume  the  dress  of  the  other  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  unnatural  and  indecent. 
Such  a change  of  vesture  is  here  declared  to  be 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  because  of  its  ten 
deucy  to  immorality.  W.  L.  A. 

It  was  an  idolatrous  custom  for  men  to  wear 
the  flowered  garments  of  women,  when  they 
worshipped  Venus  ; and  for  women  to  wear  a 
coat,  of  mail  and  armor,  when  they  worshipped 
Mars  ; these  dresses  being  accounted  more 
pleasing  to  them,  as  better  suiting  their  particu- 
lar characters  ; for  Venus  was  supposed  to  be 
the  goddess  of  pleasure  and  love,  and  Mars  the 
god  of  arms  and  war.  The  idolatrous  notion  of 
deities  of  different  sexes  was  a great  corruption 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  gave 


| great  occasion  for  impure  rites,  even  in  their  re- 
ligions worship.  It  was  this  custom  which  the 
present  law  was  designed  to  discountenance. 

Lawman. If  men  and  women  were  wont  to 

dress  alike,  there  could  be  no  enforcement  of 
decorum  such  as  difference  in  dress  renders  pos- 
sible. The  sexes  are  intended  to  lie  distinct, 
and  it  is  a deep  injury  to  both  to  obliterate  the 
distinctions  Providence  has  made.  Whatever 
tends  to  render  the  male  sex  effeminate  and  the 
female  sex  masculine  is  an  injury  to  both  ; and 
those  reformers  are  not  friends  of  either  sex 
who  try  to  break  down  the  barriers  between 
them.  Edjar. 

Dc.  22  : 12.  Make  fringes  upon  tliy 
Vesture.  This  also  had  regard  to  modesty  in 
« dress.  Divine  provisions  were  made  even  with 
| respect  to  their  garments,  so  that  the  elect  peo- 
ple should  cultivate  decency,  and  diligently 
guard  against  everything  immodest  and  what- 
ever is  repugnant  to  purity.  Calc. 

I>c.  2:t  : 1,2.  The  meaning  of  these  pro- 
hibitions is  mainly  a symbolical  one  ; what  was 
perfect  and  pure  only  was  to  be  used  for  sacii- 
fice.  In  like  manner,  no  one  might  belong  to 
the  people  of  the  Lord  on  whose  person  the  Di- 
vine creation  had  been  disfigured  by  man’s  wil- 
ful act.  Mutilation,  so  frequent  in  the  East, 

was  therefore  prevented  by  this  law.  Gerl. 

i Though  exclusions  of  this  kind  are  done  away 
; in  Christ,  there  was  a fitness  under  the  Theoc- 
racy in  the  exclusion  of  the  classes  specified 
from  full  participation  in  covenant  privilege, 
such  exclusion  being  in  harmony  with  the  idea 
of  a holy  nation.”  The  truth  conveyed  is 
that  the  impure  are  unalterably  debarred  from 
membership  in  God’s  kingdom.  Impurity  of 
heart  and  life  exclude  from  inward  membership 
I in  it  now,  and  will  do  so  forever.  Known  im- 
purity should  exclude  from  Church  fellowship 
I on  earth.  Otr. 


All  these  laws,  with  others  of  an  apparently 
like  trivial  nature,  were  aimed  against  the  idol- 
atrous customs  then  prevalent  in  the  world. 
There  were  some  things  condemned  in  them 
which  are  in  themselves  innocent  and  harmless, 
as  worshipping  God  in  groves,  sowing  mixed 
seeds,  wearing  clothes  of  wool  and  flax  mingled 
together,  etc.  But  in  that  age  these  things  were 
so  closely  connected  with  others  which  were 
evil,  that  the  permission  of  the  one  would  be 
likely  to  draw  after  it  the  practice  of  the  other. 
E.  C.  W. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MOSAIC1  LEGISLATION 
THE  I'll  LIE E FOLD  LAW.  CENTRAL  VI 
TESTAMENT  HISTORY:  COEVAL  WI'l 
PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CIVIL  CODE  Ol 
TEN  LAW  TIIE  GREAT  CAUSE  OF  NJ 
DIVINE  CODE  SUPERSEDED  DV  TWO 

Israel’s  Threefold  Relation  to  the  Three- 
fold Law. 

The  people  of  Israel,  standing  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Sinai,  are  to  be  contemplated  in  three 
different  relations,  with  reference  to  each  of 
which  these  laws  were  given. 

First.  They  stood  as  men  representative  of 
all  men  of  the  Adam  race,  owing  duties  to  (rod 
and  to  his  other  creatures. 

Second.  As  the  chosen,  organized,  spiritual 
body  under  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  consti- 
tuting them  Jehovah’s  peculiar  people,  and  him 
their  God. 

Third.  As  a social  and  civil  organization  which 
is  to  possess  a country  guaranteed  to  them  as  an 
inheritance  for  a special  purpose. 

Contemplated  in  the  first  aspect,  they  needed 
a moral  law,  or  ethical  rule  of  life,  definitely 
pointing  out  their  duties  to  God  and  man.  Such 
a law  of  two  tables  they  received,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  other  laws  which  are  but  the  detailed 
application  of  its  principles.  Its  provisions  are 
arranged  with  marvellous  logical  method,  so  as 
to  be  exhaustive  on  the  subject  of  moral  duty. 
Those  concerning  God,  the  invisible,  begin  with 
the  invisible  acts  of  the  heart,  and  proceed  out 
ward  to  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  life  ; those 
concerning  man,  visible,  begin  with  the  outward 
deeds  and  proceed  inwardly  to  the  desires  of 
the  heart.  The  substance  of  the  ten  commands 
is,  thou  slialt  worship  God  only  ; in  his  ap 
pointed  way  only  ; using  his  name  reverently  in 
worship  only  ; specially  worship  him  at  his  ap- 
pointed times  ; honor  father  and  mother,  his 
representatives,  and  types  of  all  that  earthly 
authority  which  he  has  delegated  for  social 
order  ; nor  slialt  thou  injure  thy  fellow- man 
either  iu  deed,  against  his  life,  affections  or 
property  in  word,  against  his  reputation  -nor 
in  desire,  against  anything  that  is  his.  So  per- 
fect and  exhaustive  is  this  ethical  code,  few  as 
its  words  are  and  simple,  that  the  human  mind 
can  conceive  of  no  moral  act  or  impulse  that 
comes  not  under  one  or  other  of  its  categories. 

Contemplated  in  the  second  aspect,  as  the 
chosen  and  organized  spiritual  body  under  the 
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covenant  with  Abraham,  they  needed  — not  an 
ecclesiastical  constitution  organizing  them,  for 
that  they  already  had  ; nor  n theological  creed 
and  ritual  of  worship,  for  that  they  also  had  al 
ready  but  a further  development  of  their  ecolo. 
siiistical  constitution,  adapting  it  to  their  new 
condition  ; and  a fuller  detail  of  their  theology 
and  ritual,  in  order  to  set  forth  more  clearly,  by 
its  symbols,  both  the  objective  theology  of  re 
demption  by  atonement,  and  tlic  subjective  the 
ologv  of  that  atonement,  applied  by  the  faith  of 
the  individual,  to  the  renewal  and  purification 
of  his  nature.  Such  an  adaptation  of  their  ee 
1 clesiastical  constitution  they  received,  in  vari- 
ous incidental  precepts  and  enactments  ; and 
such  an  expansion  of  the  ritual,  in  the  elabor.de 
detail  of  Leviticus,  with  incidental  precepts  and 
enactments  elsewhere. 

Contemplated  in  the  third  aspect  of  a , social 
organization  to  dwell  together  as  a nation  they 
needed  not  organization  and  a political  consti- 
tution, for  that  they  already  had.  And  had  it 
been  tile  purpose  of  Jehovah  to  leave  them 
simply  an  ordinary  civil  community,  with  his 
church  established  among  them,  there  would 
have  been  no  revelation  of  civil  law,  save  by 
way  of  illustrating  and  applying  the  moral  law 
as  before  mentioned.  They  would  have  modi 
tied  and  changed  their  civil  polity  as  experience 
ami  the  counsels  of  wise  statesmen,  such  as 
Jethro,  might  suggest  . just  as  any  other  people 
under  the  gnidance  of  natural  law  and  reason 
may  modify  their  civil  laws.  But  it  being  tlm 
purpose  of  Jehovah  to  dwell  among  them  by  his 
visible  presence,  and  to  be  a perpetual  prophecy 
of  the  coming  Messiah,  it  was  needful  to  intro 
duce  various  modifications  of  their  civil  code 
with  reference  to  that  purpose.  Hence  those 
peculiar  laws  forbidding  the  alienation  of  their 
lands  by  any  family,  or  the  alienation,  perma- 
nently, of  his  liberty  by  any  Israelite  ; lienee  the 
various  ordinances  making  idolatry,  consulta- 
tion of  evil  spirits,  false  prophecies,  etc.,  trea 
sonable.  lienee,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  pe- 
culiar principles  of  civil  law  in  the  Mosaic  Code 
and  in  the  administration  under  it. 

But  while,  for  purposes  of  analysis  and  expo- 
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sition,  we  may  t tins  contemplate  t lie  Sinai  cov- 
enant ns  alining  to  meet  the  threefold  aspect  ot 
the  body  with  whom  it  was  made— viz.,  men  as 
men,  as  church  members,  and  as  citizens  of  a 
peculiar  civil  commonwealth,  we  must  not  for 
get  that,  in  its  great  practical  aspect,  these  di 
visions  all  merge  together,  and,  practically,  it  is 
to  be  considered  in  its  twofold  character  of  a 
law  to  convict  of  sin,  and  a gospel  to  teach  the 
pardon  and  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith, 
and  that  :i  faith  which  purifies  the  heart.  In 
this  view  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a law  of  com- 
mandments " exceeding  broad,  reaching  to  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,”  with  Divine 
annotations  showing  the  application  of  its  pre- 
cepts to  every  relation  of  man  as  a creature  of 
(foil,  and  as  a social  being  with  relations  to  his 
fellow-men.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sets  before 
the  convicted  sinner,  in  fullest  detail,  the  Gos 
pel  salvation  by  symbols  and  types.  The  per 
petual  daily  offering  of  the  lamb  upon  the  altar 
is  its  central  symbol,  and  around  that  ancient 
figure  of  the  Old  Covenants  is  arranged,  in  elo- 
quent symbols,  the  whole  subjective  process  of 
salvation — faith,  purification  consecration  to 
Jehovah.  And  while  many  of  the  Mosaic,  enact 
ments,  practically  applying  principles,  expired 
by  limitation,  all  the  great  (fospel  truths  and 
principles  of  the  Sinai  covenant  remained,  not- 
withstanding the  fashion  of  uttering  them 
changed  and  the  concrete  ritual  and  typical 
organisms  which  they  animated  passed  away. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  reasonings  of 
that  great  apostle,  whose  specialty  it  was  to  be 
the  Jewish  iconoclast,  and  dash  in  pieces  the 
narrow  perverted  ritualism  of  his  age,  but  must 
be  tilled  with  admiration  at  the  heights  and 
depths  of  his  inspired  logic,  when,  planting  his 
premises  upon  these  Old  Covenants  with  Adam 
and  Abraham  and  Israel  at  Sinai,  and  David,  as 
the  great  Gospel  bonds  in  which  Jehovah  hath 
bound  himself  to  secure  the  sinner's  salvation 
— lie  proceeds  to  reason  out  the  title  of  all  that 
believe,  irrespective  of  blood,  or  nation,  or  age, 
to  the  benefit  of  those  covenants  as  being  repre- 
sented in  them.  And  with  what  transcendental 
generalization  does  lie,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  take  the  dead  symbolism  to  which  a 
contracted,  unspiritual  ritualism  still  clings, 
and  reanimate  it  with  the  new,  fully  developed 
Gospel  truths,  until  tabernacle,  and  smoking 
altar,  and  tlowing  blood,  and  flouting  cloud  of 
incense  become  so  many  infinite  transparencies 
blazing  with  excess  of  light,  exhibiting  to  us  the 
actual  scenes  transpiring  in  the  inner  temple  of 
tin*  spiritual  universe. 

This  is  the  true  spirit  in  which  to  study  the 


Gospel  of  this  Sinai  covenant.  It  is  no  curious 
and  amazing  history,  merely,  of  how  Jehovah 
once  spake  and  covenanted  with  certain  Israel 
ites  at  Sinai.  “ Not  with  your  fathers  merely," 
said  Moses  forty  ybars  afterward,  " did  he  make 
this  covenant  at  Horeb,  but  with  us  who  are  all 
alive  here  this  day.”  And  said  Stephen,  fifteen 
hundred  years  afterward,  under  his  own  dis- 
pensation, “ He  spake  in  Mount.  Sinai  with  our 
fathers  who  received  the  lively  oracles  to  give 
unto  us.”  And  just,  us  truly  was  it  with  us, 
4i  who  are  all  alive  this  day,”  that  He  made  that 
covenant.  It  was  to  us  that  He  spake  these 
“ ten  words”  of  command  to  show  ns  our  sin 
and  make  us  feel  it.  For  us  He  appointed  that 
ritual  of  atoning  sacrifice  to  teach  us,  by  its 
beautiful  symbols,  liow  the  sin  is  to  be  taken 
away  ; for  us  those  typical  purifications  for  sin 
and  uncleanness  and  those  signs  and  the  cleans- 
ings of  the  leprosy  ; for  us  those  cities  of  reluge, 
and  that  singular  typical  commonwealth  with 
its  curious  laws  and  constitution.  All  t his  is 
just  as  really  and  truly  the  Word  of  Jehovah 
to  us,  and  as  really  deserving  of  our  reverence, 
as  though  wo  heard  the  voice  of  the  thunders, 
and  had  seen  the  lightnings  and  the  smoke  and 
the  shaking  of  the  huge  mountains,  and  nature 
herself,  half  dissolved  in  fear,  prostrating  her- 
self in  reverent  awe  to  attest  the  words  of  her 
Maker  and  Lord,  as  the  word  of  the  Almighty 
to  men.  Stuart  Robinson. 

The  Central  Place  and  Delation  or  the 
Legislation. 

The  central  mass,  both  of  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  Mosaic 
legislation.  The  only  way  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  brought  into  agree 
rnent,  so  as  to  constitute  one  harmonious  whole, 
is  by  assuming  that  what  goes  before  the  Law 
of  Moses  was  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for 
it,  and  that  what  follows  was  designed  to  show 
how  far  it  was  observed  departed  from,  or 
modified  in  later  times.  Nor  is  this  true  only 
of  the  history.  The  prophecies  bear  a definite 
relation  to  the  Law,  without  due  regard  to 
which  they  are  almost  unintelligible.  The 
same  is  true,  though  in  a less  degree,  of  the  re- 
maining books.  J.  A.  A. 

The  Legislation  Coeval  with  the  Existence 
of  the  Nation. 

The  connection  between  religion  and  history, 
the  first  great  distinctive  character  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  is 
strongly  marked  with  regard  to  these  three  es 
| sential  elements  of  the  system  setup  by  Moses  : 
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the  Tabernacle,  the  Priesthood,  tho  Sacrificial 
Kitual.  All  three  are  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  main  facts  of  Hebrew  story  : the  de- 
liverance from  Egypt,  the  encampment  at 
Sinai,  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  his 
people,  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  stubborn  re 
belliousness  of  Israel,  and  the  consequent  delay 
of  their  entrance  into  Canaan  until  the  death 
of  Moses  in  the  fortieth  year  from  the  exodus. 
You  cannot  explain  the  religion  apart  from  the 
history,  nor  the  histniy  apart  from  the  religion. 
And  throughout  the  Old  Testament  the  religion 
bears  witness  to  the  history.  Solomon’s  temple 
presupposes  the  tabernacle.  It  actually  con 
tained  the  ark.  But  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle 
presuppose  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  ; 
which  in  turn  presupposes  Sinai  and  the  deliv- 
erance. David's  institutions,  which  survived 
the  captivity  and  lasted  into  the  Christian  era, 
attest  the  national  importance  and  numerical 
strength  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  their  sacred  char 
actor,  and  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  the  de 
scondauts  of  Aaron.  How  can  these  (joined 
with  the  fact  that  Levi  was  a landless  tribe)  lie 
explained  apart  from  a legislation  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  the  nation  ? In  a word,  is  it 
rationally  conceivable  that  a nation  so  numer- 
ous, compact,  tenacious  of  tradition,  yet  stur- 
dily independent,  prone  to  strife,  and  obstinately 
addicted  to  forbidden  rites,  should  have  been 
persuaded  (before,  during,  or  after  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon)  to  receive  a body  of  new 
institutions,  forged  laws,  and  fictitious  public 
annals,  and  that  this  astonishing  fabrication, 
unparalleled  in  all  literature,  should  have  gained 
that  prodigious  hold  on  national  belief  and  rev- 
erence which  the  writings  ascribed  to  Moses  un- 
deniably possessed  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon ? The  demands  made  on  our  faith  by  mod- 
ern sceptical  criticism  far  exceed  in  fact  those 
made  by  all  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  In  the 
latter  case,  apparent  physical  impossibilities 
find  an  adequate  explanation  in  the  exercise  of 
Divine  power  for  worthy  ends  ; whereas  in  the 
former  case,  moral  impossibilities  are  presented 
for  our  belief  with  no  explanation  at  all.  E.  Ii. 
('under. 

At  Sinai,  after  the  most  solemn  preparations 
and  under  the  most  terrific  circumstances,  the 
great  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews  delivered  that  sin- 
gular constitution  to  his  people,  which  presup- 
posed their  possession  of  a rich  and  fertile  ter- 
ritory in  which  as  yet  they  had  not  occupied  an 
acre,  but  had  hitherto  been  wandering  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  not  even  approached  its 
borders  The  laws  of  a settled  and  civilized 
community  were  enacted  among  a wandering 


and  homeless  liordo  who  were  traversing  the 
wilderness,  and  more  likely,  under  their  exist 
ing  circumstances,  to  sink  below  the  pastoral 
life  of  their  forefathers,  than  advance  to  tlm 
rank  of  an  industrious  agricultural  community 
Yet,  at  this  time,  judging  solely  from  its  inter- 
nal evidence,  the  Law  must  have  been  enacted. 
Who  but  Moses  ever  possessed  such  authority 
as  to  enforce  submission  to  statutes  so  severe 
and  uncompromising?  Yet  as  Moses  incontes- 
tably died  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  his 
legislation  must  have  taken  place  in  the  desert. 
To  what  other  period  can  the  Hebrew  constitu 
tion  be  assigned?  To  that  of  tho  judges?  a 
time  of  anarchy,  warfare,  or  servitude  ! To 
that  of  tho  kings  ? when  the  republic  bad  under- 
gone a total  change  ! To  any  time  after  Jerusa 
lem  became  the  metropolis  ? when  the  holy 
| city,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  nation,  is  not 
even  alluded  to  in  the  whole  Law  I After  the 
building  of  the  temple?  when  it  is  equally  silent 
as  to  any  settled  or  durable  edifice  ! After  the 
separation  of  the  kingdoms?  when  the  close 
bond  of  brotherhood  had  given  place  to  implac 
able  hostility!  Under  Hilkiah  ? under  Ezra? 
when  a great  number  of  the  statutes  had  become 
a dead  letter  ! The  Law  depended  on  a strict 
and  equitable  partition  of  the  land.  At  a later 
period  it  could  not  have  been  put  into  practice 
without  the  forcible  resumption  of  every  indi 
vidual  property  by  the  State  ; the  difficult}',  or 
rather  impossibility,  of  such  a measure,  may  be 
estimated  by  any  reader  who  is  not  entirely  nn 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics. In  other  respects  the  Law  breathes 
the  air  of  the  desert.  Enactments  intended  for 
a people  with  settled  habitations,  and  dwelling 
iu  walled  cities,  are  mingled  up  with  temporary 
regulations,  only  suited  to  the  Bedouin  encamp- 
ment of  a nomad  tribe.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  statute  book  of  Moses,  with  all  his  par- 
ticular enactments,  still  exists,  and  that  it  re- 
cites them  in  the  same  order,  if  it  may  be  called 
order,  in  which  they  were  promulgated.  Mil- 
man. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  Moses  borrowed 
his  institutions  from  Egypt.  But  from  what 
fountain  did  Egypt  herself,  in  all  likelihood, 
draw  her  best  principles  of  law?  There  is  a 
common  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Egyptians  which  sheds  an  important  light 
on  this  subject.  By  an  extraordinary  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  an  Israelite,  some  cen 
tnries  prior  to  the  age  of  Moses,  had  been  raised 
to  the  primacy  of  Egypt.  For  eighty  successive 
years  Joseph  swayed  the  destinies  of  that  em- 
pire ; and  an  inspired  writer  has  told  us  that  ha 
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taught  her  senators  wisdom  (Ps.  105:22).  It] 
cannot  he  doubted,  therefore,  that  many  of  the 
wisest  maxims  of  Egyptian  policy  were  due  to 
the  genius  of  that  illustrious  minister,  and  to 
the  special  Divine  guidance  vouchsafed  to  him 
in  his  administration  The  argument  for  the 
Divine  legation  of  Moses  may  he  stated  in  one 
sentence.  The  general  credibility  of  the  Pen 
tateuch,  the  publication  of  a theology  worthy  of 
the  true  God,  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  and  the 
substitution  of  a better  faith  and  worship  in  its 
place,  the  superhuman  purity  and  excellence  of 
his  moral  code,  and  the  clear  and  well-estab- 
lished power  of  miracles -such  is  the  array  of 
proofs  which  concentrate  their  force  in  a blaze 
of  demonstration  around  the  warrant  of  Moses 
to  publish  laws*  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  E.  C.  W. 

Principles  of  the  Hebrew  Civil  Code  of  Uni- 
versal Application. 

The  Hebrew  Code  of  civil  law  simply  expands 
and  applies  the  general  principles  expressed  or 
implied  in  the  Teu  Commandments.  The  great 
principles  of  this  code  should  underlie  every 
code  of  human  law.  These  principles  must  he 
good  for  all  time — for  man  in  his  social  and 
civil  relations  everywhere.  For  example,  its 
doctrine  of  equity  ; its  law  of  love  ; its  regard 
for  t lie  personal  rights  of  life,  chastity,  prop 
erty  ; its  doctrine  of  the  essential  equality  of 
every  man’s  rights  before  the  Law  , and  its  as 
sumption  that  the  poor,  being  otherwise  de 
fenceless,  have  special  need  of  the  protection 
of  law,  and  should  be  regarded  therefore  as  the 
special  wards  of  government  and  its  officers. 
And  as  the  Hebrew  Civil  Code,  while  accepting 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Ten  Command 
ments  and  aiming  to  embody  and  apply  its 
principles,  did  yet  allow  to  itself  a certain  lati- 
tude  in  adjusting  its  “ precepts  and  statutes” 
to  the  condition  of  the  people,  so  may  human 
legislators.  Lessons  of  wisdom  may  he  drawn 
from  this  code  in  both  these  lines  of  its  exam- 
ples—viz.,  its  fidelity  to  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  the  perfect  moral  law  of  Sinai,  and 
its  careful  adaptation  of  these  principles  to  the 
actual  status  of  the  people  so  as  to  reach  the 
highest  possible  amount  of  practical  efficiency 
in  securing  the  ends  of  justice  and  of  virtue. 
H.  C. 

Their  Written  Law  the  Great  Cause  of  the 
Solitary  Unity  of  the  Hebrews. 

Subdued  yet  nil  vanquished,  scattered  yet  not 
lost,  the  dispersion  of  a people  without  their 


dissolution  is  a phenomenon  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  ; no  human  power  has  broken  the 
solitary  unity  of  this  ancient  people.  Their 
separation  from  all  the  generations  of  mankind 
is  to  he  ascribed  mainly  to  the  written  Daw  of 
Moses,  received  as  of  Divine  institution,  in- 
cluding especially  the  institution  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  multitude  and  the  minuteness  of 
their  rites  in  their  ceremonial  law,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  certain  aliments. 

The  restriction  of  the  education  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  to  their  Divine  Law  unquestionably 
preserved  them  during  their  national  indepen- 
dence as  a great  and  religious  community. 
There  could  be  no  non-conformity  in  the  land 
of  Israel  ; any  opposition  to  the  code  of  the 
Theocracy  from  a protester  or  a dissenter  would 
have  involved  them  in  an  overt  act  of  treason, 
since  their  relijhm  teas  their  laic  : and  the  citizen 
who  violated  the  civil  precepts  of  the  Mosaic 
Code  necessarily  incurred  the  pains  of  the  blas- 
phemer, since  their  Into  iruj  their  reUjion.  And 
it  is  the  abiding  attachment  of  the  Israelites  to 
their  sacred  code  that  has  perpetuated  their  im- 
mutable faith.  As  members  of  a political  insti- 
tution they  were  to  be  made  entirely  different 
from  every  other  people  ; and  what  no  other 
nation  had  imagined,  their  governing  principle 
was  to  be  that  of  a religious  republic.  1)'  Isiaeli. 

A Human  Supersedes  the  Divine  Code. 

The  religious  Judaism  of  t lie  Theocracy  de- 
generated into  Rabbinical  Judaism.  Two  hu- 
man codes  have  superseded  the  code  delivered 
from  heaven  : the  one  originates  in  imposture 
-that  of  their  traditions ; and  the  other  is 
founded  on  tyranny-  that  of  their  customs. 
Twelve  folios  of  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  or 
“the  Doctrinal,”  the  labor  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years,  form  this  portentous  monument  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  man.  Here  we  find 
a prodigious  mass  of  contradictory  opinions,  an 
infinite  number  ot  casuistical  cases,  a logic  of 
scholastic  theology,  some  recondite  wisdom, 
and  much  rambling  dotage  ; many  puerile  tales 
and  Oriental  fancies  ; ethics  and  sophisms,  rea- 
sonings and  nnreasonings,  subtle  solutions,  and 
maxims  and  riddles  ; nothing  in  human  life 
seems  to  have  happened  which  these  doctors 
have  not  perplexed  or  provided  against.  The 
children  of  Israel,  always  children,  were  de- 
lighted as  their  Talmud  increased  its  volume 
and  their  hardships.  The  Gemara  was  a third 
law  to  elucidate  the  Mishna,  which  was  a sec- 
ond law,  and  which  had  thrown  the  first  law, 
the  Law  of  Mjses,  into  obscurity.  D' Israeli. 


Section  163. 

DEATH  OF  N A 1>A  11  AND  AUU1U  13Y  FIRE. 
Leviticus  JO  : 1-20. 


Lev.  10  1 And  Nadub  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took  each  of  them  his  cense?,  and  put 
tire  therein,  and  laid  incense  thereon,  and  offered  strange  lire  before  the  Loud,  which  he  had 

*2  not  commanded  them.  And  there  came  forth  tire  from  before  the  Loud,  and  devoured  them, 

3 and  they  died  before  the  Loud.  Then  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  This  is  it  that  the  Loud  spake, 
saying,  1 will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me,  and  before  all  the  people  1 will  be 

4 glorified.  And  Aaron  held  his  peace.  Aud  Moses  called  Mishael  and  Elzaphau,  the  sons  of 
Uzziel  the  uncle  of  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them.  Draw  near,  carry  your  brethren  from  before 

5 the  sanctuary  out  of  the  camp.  So  they  drew  near,  and  carried  them  in  their  coats  out  ot  the 

6 cam])  ; as  Moses  had  said.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Eleazar  aud  unto  Ithamar, 
his  sons,  Let  not  the  hair  of  your  heads  go  loose,  neither  rend  your  clothes  ; that  ye  die  not, 
and  that  lie  be  not  wroth  with  all  the  congregation  : hut  let  your  brethren,  the  whole  house  of 

7 Israel,  bewail  the  burning  which  the  Lord  hath  kindled.  And  ye  shall  not  go  out  from  the 
door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  lest  ye  die  : for  the  anointing  oil  ot  the  Lord  is  upon  you.  And 

8 they  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  saying.  Drink  no 

9 wine  nor  strong  drink,  thou,  nor  thy  sons  with  tliee,  when  ye  go  into  the  tent  of  meeting, 

10  that  ye  die  not  : it  shall  be  a statnte  for  ever  throughout  your  generations  : and  that  ye  may 
put  difference  between  the  holy  and  the  common,  and  between  the  unclean  and  tho  clean  ; 

11  and  that  ye  may  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto 
them  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

T2  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  aud  unto  Eleazar  and  unto  Ithamar,  his  sons  that  were  left, 
Take  the  meal  offering  that  rempdneth  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  eat  it 

13  without  leaven  beside  the  altar  : for  it  is  most  holy  : and  ye  shall  eat  it  in  a holy  place,  because 
it  is  thv  due,  and  thy  sons'  due,  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  lire  : for  so  I am  com- 

14  maiided.  And  the  wave  breast  and  the  heave  thigh  shall  ye  eat  in  a clean  place  ; thou,  and 
thy  sons,  and  thy  daughters  with  thee  : for  they  are  given  as  thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  due,  out 

15  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  peace  offerings  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  heave  thigh  and  the 
wave  breast  shall  they  bring  with  the  offerings  made  by  fire  of  the  fat,  to  wave  it  for  a wave 
offering  before  the  Lord  : and  it  shall  be  thine,  and  thy  sous'  with  thee,  as  a due  for  ever  ; 
as  the  Lord  hath  commanded. 

16  And  Moses  diligently  sought  the  goat  of  the  sin  offering,  and,  behold,  it  was  burnt  : and  he 

17  was  angry  with  Eleazar  and  with  Ithamar,  the  sons  of  Aaron  that  were  left,  saying.  Wherefore 
have  ye  not  eaten  the  sin  offering  in  the  place  of  the  sanctuary,  seeing  it  is  most  holy,  and  he 
hath  given  it  you  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atonement  for  them  before 

18  the  Lord?  Behold,  the  blood  of  it  was  not  brought  into  the  sanctuary  within  : ye  should 

19  certainly  have  eaten  it  in  tho  sanctuary,  as  I commanded.  And  Aaron  spake  unto  Moses, 
Behold,  this  day  have  they  offered  their  sin  offering  and  their  burnt  offering  before  the  Lord  ; 
and  there  have  befallen  me  such  things  as  these  : and  if  I had  eaten  the  sin  offering  to-day, 

‘20  would  it  have  been  well -pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord?  And  when  Moses  heard  that,  it 
was  well-pleasing  in  his  sight. 


This  incident  of  personal  history  furnishes  | 
various  points  of  comment  and  illustration  re-  | 
specting  the  ceremonial  laws,  and  probably  a 
reason  for  the  special  enactment  that  immedi- 
ately follows.  It  occurred  on  the  day  of  the  j 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  which  took  I 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  month  of  the  | 
second  year.  And  it  preceded  the  observance 
of  the  Passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section. 

It  is  therefore  placed  here,  as  the  first  incident 
of  the  history,  following  the  legislation,  B, 


I,  2.  The  Death  of  Xadah  and  Ahihu,  the  sons 
of  Aaron.  The  first  day  of  Aaron’s  ministry  had 
not  yet  closed.  He  had  offered  the  sacrifices, 
aud  had  entered  into  the  holy  place  with  Moses, 
and  had  returned  to  the  court  of  the  tabernacle, 
where  the  people  had  been  standing  in  mute  ex- 
pectation, and  God  had  shown  his  approval  and 
his  confirmation  of  him  in  his  priestly  acts  by 
consuming  the  sacrifices,  as  they  lay  on  tho 
altar,  with  a miraculous  fire  emblematic  of  him- 
self, when  a presumptuous  act  on  the  part  of 
his  two  oddest  children  changed  the  day  from 
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one  nf  rejoicing  to  one  of  mourning.  They  lit 
their  censers  from  one  of  the  tires  which  lmd 
been  made  for  boiling  the  sacrificial  flesh,  and, 

] mttnig  incense  upon  them,  started  forward, 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  the  burning  in- 
cmse  to  the  golden  altar  of  prayer  in  the  holy 
place.  They  reached  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, where  Moses  and  Aaron  were  standing, 
when  they  were  met  by  a blast  of  the  same  tire 
which  had  already  swept  to  the  brazen  altar, 
and  they  fell  dead.  They  had  acted  presump 
tuouslv.  They  had  not,  according  to  the  Di- 
vine command,  taken  the  tire  for  the  altar  of  in- 
cense from  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  alone. 
They— the  newly-ordained  priests — had  clone 
what  (rod  had  not  commanded,  and  in  doing  it 
had  clone  what  he  had  forbidden.  Like  Uzzah 
afterward  (*J  Sam.  it  :7),  they  died  for  it,  that 
others  might  fear  to  do  the  same.  Will -worship 
received  thereby  an  emphatic  condemnation, 
and  priests  and  people  were  taught,  in  a man- 
ner not  to  he  forgotten,  that  “ to  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice.”  F.  11. 

They  bad  been  honored  with  the  high ’dis- 
tinction of  accompanying  Moses  and  their  father 
to  the  summit  of  the  hallowed  mount,  where 
they  were  favored  with  a vision  of  God,  such 
as  had  never  before  been  accorded  to  mortal 
exes.  They  had  just  been  consecrated,  along 
with  their  father,  to  the  dignity  of  the  priestly 
office.  They  had  just  been  assisting  him  and 
Moses  in  the  sacred  offerings.  They  had  been 
prominent  actors  in  the  solemnities  of  an  occa- 
sion which  should  above  all  others  have  filled 
ifwir  souls  with  reverence  and  holy  awe.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  they  sinned  a sin,  the  enor- 
mity of  which  is  most  effectually  proclaimed  by 
the  tremendous  punishment  which  it  immedi 
ately  drew  after  it.  They  were  struck  dead  with 
their  censers  in  their  hands,  without  a moment's 
warning  ! What  u fearful  exhibition  of  the 
truth,  that  God's  jealousy  burns  fiercest  about 
bis  altar  ! Bush. 

While  the  people  with  fear  and  joy  see  God 
lighting  his  own  fire,  fire  froiu  heaven,  the  two 
sons  of  Aaron  in  careless  presumption  will  be 
serving  him  with  a common  liame  ; as  if  he 
might  nut  have  leave  to  choose  the  forms  of  his 
own  worship.  If  this  had  been  done  some  ages 
alter  when  the  memory  of  the  original  of  this 
heavenly  fire  had  been  worn  out,  it  might  have 
been  excused  with  ignorance  ; but  now  when 
God  had  newly  sent  his  fire  from  above,  while 
it  still  Ibinied  to  fetch  profane  coals  to  God's 
altar,  could  savor  of  no  less  than  presumption 
and  sacrilege.  When  we  bring  zeal  without 
knowledge,  misconceits  of  faith,  carnal  affec- 


tions,  the  devices  of  our  will-worship,  supersti- 
tious devotions,  into  God's  service,  we  bring 
common  fire  to  his  altar  : these  tiames  were 
never  of  his  kindling  ; he  hates  both  altar,  fire, 
priest,  and  sacrifice.  And  now  behold,  the 
same  tire  which  consumed  the  sacrifice  before 
consumes  the  sacrificers.  It  was  the  sign  of 
his  acceptance,  in  consuming  the  beast  ; but 
while  it  destroyed  men,  the  fearful  sign  of  his 
displeasure.  By  the  same  means  can  God  be- 
wray both  love  and  hatred.  7 ip.  11. The  very 

lire  at  whose  appearing  the  people  had  before 
rejoiced  was  fatal  to  them  who  now  despised 
it.  The  same  Gospel  is  to  one  a savor  of  life,  to 
others  a savor  of  death.  It  *'  devoured  i.e., 
it  killed  them  ; since,  according  to  verse  5, 
their  clothes  were  not  singed.  They  died  “ be- 
fore the  Lord  ” — before  the  tent  of  his  dwelling, 
in  which  he  had  shown  himself  as  present  by 
means  of  the  fire  : as  in  the  case  of  Uzzah  (1 
Ch  13  : 10).  The  history  reminds  us  of  Ananias 
and  Sapp  kirn.  Geri 

All  those  who  contrive  modes  of  prayer,  or 
symbols  of  prayer,  other  than  those  which  the 
Lord  has  himself  prepared  and  revealed  in  his 
Word,  will  do  well  to  study  this  lesson  of  the 
doom  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  All  will- worship, 
however  attractive  in  its  forms  ; all  worship 
which  leaves  out  of  view  the  one  great  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  as  its  spring  source,  should  find 
here  their  warning.  There  is  no  longer  an 
earthly  tabernacle  and  visible  mercy-seat  from 
which  the  tiie  may  shoot  forth  to  destroy,  yet 
not  less  surely  will  God  visit  with  his  anger  the 
priests  who  lead  the  people  astray  with  these 
symbols  and  ritual,  which  pretend  to  kindle  the 
incense  with  “ strange  fire.”  S li. 

The  penalty  which  was  inflicted  upon  the 
transgressors  was  indeed  severe.  But  the  case 
called  for  severity.  The  rank  and  station  of  the 
offenders  was  a high  aggravation  of  tlieir  crime. 
It  was  their  duty  to  set  an  example  of  serupn 
Ions  regard  to  the  known  will  of  God.  They 
had  been  admitted  to  more  intimate  eommunion 
with  God  than  others,  and  lmd  seen  more  of  the 
terrors  of  his  power,  more  nf  the  wonders  of  his 
grace.  Moreover,  the  Levitical  institute  had 
been  just  established,  and  was  now  for  the  first 
time  going  into  operation.  It  behoved,  there- 
fore, that  everything  should  be  done  in  exact 
conformity  to  the  Divine  prescription.  The 
sanctity  of  the  whole  system  would  be  gone  at 
once,  if  the  ministry  of  it  might  with  impunity 
presume,  in  its  setting  out,  to  dispense  with 
any  of  its  fixed  regulations.  As,  then,  the  deed 
was  daring  and  high-handed  in  the  extreme,  so 
the  expiation  was  proportionably  fearful  ; and 
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the  whole  transaction  forcibly  impresses  tho 
admonition  of  the  apostle,  “ Let  us  have  grant) 
whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably,  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear  ; for  our  God  is  a con- 
suming tire."  Hash. 

The  Lord  “ is  sanctified  " by  showing 
mercy  on  those  who  are  liis  (Ezek.  ‘20  : 4 1 ),  and 
likewise  by  punishing  those  who  despise  him 
(Ezek.  38  : JO).  In  both  cases  he  shows  and 
reveals  himself  as  the  Holy  One.  The  Lord 
has  4<  said  " this  actually  (Ex.  10  : 22  ; 20  : :>4 >t 
and  it  is  also  implied  in  the  words  so  often  ap- 
pended to  tho  commandments  relating  to  the 

priests,  “ that  they  die  not."  fieri. Nadab 

and  Abilin,  despising  the  Divine  lire,  are  con- 
sumed by  it.  Tu  a moment  they  experience 
how  God  is  a " consuming  lire”  to  all  presump- 
tion. Ananias  and  Sapphira  feel  the  same. 
They  fall  before  the  deserved  vengeance  of  the 
Most  High.  God  offers  us  the  great  alterna- 
tive—either  sanctification  through  the  lire  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  or  destruction  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power. 
God  will  be  sanctified  in  some  way.  tihjar. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  same  thing  serves  as  a 

means  of  glorification  or  of  destruction,  accord 
ing  to  the  qualities  of  that  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  The  discipline  of  daily  life  makes 
one  a saint,  another  a more  determined  sinner. 
The  discipline  of  suffering  softens  one  heart, 
hardens  another.  The  difficulties  of  religions 
belief  make  one  the  more  submissive,  another 
an  unbeliever.  F.  M, 

Aiiron  his  pence.  This  was  not 

out  of  an  amazement  nor  sullenness,  but  out  of 
patient  and  humble  submission  ; seeing  God’s 
pleasure  and  their  desert  he  is  content  to  forget 
that  he  had  sons.  He  submits  to  tho  will  of 
God,  and  holds  his  peace  because  the  Lord  had 
done  it.  There  is  no  greater  proof  of  grace 
than  to  smart  patiently,  and  humbly  and  con 
tentedlv  to  rest  the  heart  in  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  God’s  proceeding,  and  to  be  so  far 

from  chiding  that  we  dispute  not.  Ilp.  11. 

“ lie  held  his  jteare."  Never  did  that  eloquent 
tongue  utter  words  so  cogent,  or  so  beautiful  us 
was  this  silence  then.  This  simply  natural  and 
touching  circumstance  raises  Aaron  in  our  es- 
teem. We  view  his  veiled  sorrows  with  respect 
and  feel  more  than  ever  disposed  to  extenuate 
the  weakness  which  belonged  to  some  parts  of 
his  career.  Kit. 

{>,  7.  The  commandments  which  follow  were 
based  upon  the  foregoing  event.  The  command 
to  the  priests  not  to  uncover  their  heads  or  tear 
their  clothes  (both  signs  of  mourning)  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  their  clothes  and  head-dress 


formed  part  of  their  official  costume,  and  there- 
fore, by  laying  aside  or  tearing  them,  their 
priestly  vocation  and  character  would  be  »f 
footed.  As  the  heads  of  the  priests  had  been 
anointed  with  holy  oil,  tho  uncovering  of  tin' 
head,  which  was  required  by  custom  in  times  ot 
mourning  (Lev.  12  : 45),  would  have  been  an  net 
of  profanation.  K. 

N il.  It  would  seem  that  Nadab  and  Abihu 
were  betrayed  into  this  act  of  presumption  by 
intemperance  at  (lie  feast  upon  the  peace- offer- 
ings ; for  immediately  after  Moses  delivers  the 
injunctions  against  the  priests'  drinking  wine 
and  strong  drink  when  they  approached  the 

sanctuary.  (Imres. It  cannot  be  denied  that 

there  was  a connection  between  t lie  prohibition 
to  partake  of  strong  drink  before  entering  the 
sanctuary  and  the  event  which  had  just  oc- 
curred ; yet  it  would  he  going  too  far  to  infer 
from  this  that  Nadab  and  Abihu  committed  the 
crime  in  a state  of  intoxication.  “ There  is  a 
connection,  however,”  as  Bawnparten  says, 
“between  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Nadab 
and  Abilin  forced  their  way  into  the  sanctuary 
and  a state  of  intoxication,  for  it  was  an  art  of 
presumptuous  audacity  which  was  altogether  at 
variance  with  calmness  and  moderation  and 
in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  prohibition  to  drink 
wine  and  the  command  to  abstain  from  the 
signs  of  mourning,  it  was  distinctly  intimated, 
as  0.  von  Oerhtrh  says,  that  " while  nothing 
from  without  should  depress  the  priest,  he  was 
not  to  allow  Ins  senses  to  be  taken  away  by 
unnatural  excitement.  His  whole  attention  was 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  sacred  acts  which  he  was 
commanded  to  perform."  K. 

The  propriety  of  tho  prohibition  is  obvious. 
The  worship  of  God  is  an  intelligent  service, 
and  therefore  requires  a clear  and  collected 
wind  ; it  is  a holy  exercise,  and  therefore  de- 
mands a pure  and  undivided  heart.  This  is 
therefore  to  he  a perpetual  statute  for  all  gener- 
ations. M. The  spirit  of  the  precept  re- 

quires of  gospel  ministers  that  they  be  " s-ther, 
not  ijireu  in  irine " (1  Tim.  3 : 2.  3).  “ Lest  they 

drink  and  forget  the  Law,  and  pervert  judg- 
ment ” (Prov.  31  : 5).  Bush. 

ItidJO,  Moses  takes  care  that  the  remaining 
part  of  the  ritual  of  the  day  shall  be  carried  out 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  interruption  that  has 
occurred.  Hut  he  finds  that  the  sin  offerings, 
which  ought  to  he  eaten  by  the  priests,  had 
been  burned.  The  rule  was  that,  when  the  blood 
was  presented  in  tho  tabernacle,  the  flesh  was 
burned  ; when  it  was  not,  the  flesh  was  eaten 
by  the  priests.  In  the  present  ease,  the  blood 
had  not  been  brought  within  the  holy  place. 
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and  yet  the  flesh  had  been  burned  instead  of 
being  eaten.  Moses  was  angry  with  Eleazar 
and  ithamar,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 
F.  M. 

If>.  Aaron’s  apology  appears  to  amount  to 
this— “ behold  this  very  day,  in  which  we  have 
done  our  part  in  sacriflcing  sin-offerings  and 
burnt  offerings  to  the  Lord,  this  great  calamity 
has  befallen  me.  Could  it  have  been  well-  | 
pleasing  to  the  Lord  if  those  who  have  been  so 
humbled  as  I and  my  sons  have  been  by  the  sin 
of  our  relations  and  the  Divine  judgment  had 
feasted  on  the  most,  holy  flesh  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing T ' ffe  and  his  sons  would  seem  to  have 
been  bowed  down  by  a sense  of  self-humiliation 
and  awe  suggested  by  the  fearful  example  which 
they  had  witnessed  ami  by  grief  at  the  loss  of 
their  kindred.  This  working  of  natural  feeling  j 
seems  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  their  ah  ! 

stinenee  and  for  Aaron’s  words.  Clark. 

Such  things  hare  befallen  me,  such  sad  things, 
which  could  not  but  go  near  his  heart  and  make 
it  very  heavy.  He  was  a high-priest  taken  from  j 
among  men,  and  could  not  put  off  natural  affec- 
tion when  he  put  on  the  holy  garments.  He 
held  his  peace,  yet  his  sorrow  was  stirred.  He  j 
makes  that  an  excuse  for  his  varying  from  the  | 
appointment  about  the  sin-offering.  He  could 
not  have  eaten  it  but  in  his  mourning,  and  with 
a sorrowful  spirit  ; and  would  that  have  been 
accepted?  Moses  acquiesces  in  the  excuse 
(verse  20).  Our  unfitness  for  duty,  when  it  is  * 
natural  and  not  sinful,  will  have  great  allow’-  j 
ances  made  for  it  ; and  God  will  have  mercy  j 


and  not  sacrifice.  The  spirit  icas  willing  but  the 
flesh  was  weak . God  by  Moses  showed  that  he 
considered  his  frame.  Aaron  sincerely  aimed 
at  God’s  acceptance  ; and  those  that  do  so  with 
an  upright  heart  shall  find  he  is  not  extreme  to 
mark  what  they  do  amiss.  Nor  must  w'e  be  severe 
in  our  animadversions  upon  every  mistake,  con- 
sidering ourselves,  lest  we  also  be  tempted.  H. 

There  is  something  profoundly  touching  in 
the  excuse  which  Aaron  urged.  His  sons  who 
“ w’ere  left  ” had,  spite  of  their  bereavement, 
“ offered  their  sin-offering  and  their  burnt-offer- 
ing before  the  Lord  they  had  striven  to  ren- 
der the  service  required  of  them.  And  when 
“ such  things  had  befallen  him  ;**  w’hen  Aaron 
“held  his  peace,”  indeed,  but  his  parental 
heart  was  bleeding— would  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  of  the  goat  have  been  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ? Moses  was  con- 
tent with  Aaron’s  plea.  We  may  infer  that  he 
was  right  in  accepting  it.  Had  Aaron  repined 
or  murmured  against  God,  he  would  have  sin- 
ned. But  this  he  did  not  He  summoned  him- 
self and  his  sons  to  continue  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord,  and  only  stopped  at  the  point  where 
overcoming  sorrow  laid  its  arresting  hand  upon 
him.  God  desires  of  ns  the  will  to  serve  him, 
the  faith  which  uncomplainingly  accepts  his 
decisions  when  these  are  painful  and  perplex- 
ing, and  the  endeavor,  to  the  height  of  our 
power,  to  continue  at  our  post.  When  the  spirit 
of  obedience  is  thus  in  our  hearts,  he  does  not 
exact  a strict  measure  of  w ork  to  be  accomplished 
by  our  hands.  W.  G. 


Section  164. 

THE  PASSOVER  (OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR)  AT  SINAT.  LAW  OF  A SUPPLEMENTARY 
PASSOVER,  THE  CLOUD.  A DIVINE  GUIDE.  HOBAB,  A HUMAN  GUIDE. 

Exodus  40  : 30-38.  Nit.  0 : 1-14,  17-23  ; 10  : 20-32, 

Nu.  f>  I And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  the  first  month  of 

2 the  second  year  after  they  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying,  Moreover  let  the  chib 

3 dren  of  Israel  keep  the  passover  in  its  appointed  season.  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  mouth, 
at  even,  ye  shall  keep  it  in  its  appointed  season  : according  to  all  the  statutes  of  it,  and  ac- 

4 cording  to  all  the  ordinances  thereof,  shall  ye  keep  it.  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of 

5 Israel,  that  they  should  keep  the  passover.  And  they  kept  the  passover  in  the  first  month , on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  at  even,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  : according  to  all  that  the 

0 Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did  the  children  of  Israel.  And  there  were  certain  men,  w ho  were 
unclean  by  the  dead  body  of  a man,  so  that  they  could  not  keep  the  passover  on  that  day  : 

7 and  they  came  before  Moses  and  before  Aaron  on  that  day  : and  those  men  said  unto  him,  We 
are  unclean  by  the  dead  body  of  a man  : wherefore  are  wre  kept  back,  that  we  may  not  offer 

8 t lie  oblation  of  the  Lord  in  its  appointed  season  among  the  children  of  Israel  ? And  Moses 

A said  unto  them,  Stav  ye  ; that  I may  hear  wdiat  the  Lord  will  command  concerning  you.  And 

10  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saving,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  Jf  any  man  of 
yon  or  of  your  generations  shall  bo  unclean  by  reason  of  a dead  body,  or  be  in  a journey  afar 
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11  off,  yet  he  shall  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  : in  the  second  month  on  the  fourteenth  day 

12  at  even  they  shall  keep  it  ; they  shall  eat  it  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs  : they 
shall  leave  none  of  it  unto  the  morning,  nor  break  a bone  thereof  : according  to  all  the  statute 

13  of  the  passover  they  shall  keep  it.  Hut  the  man  that  is  clean,  and  is  not  in  a journey,  and 
forbeaieth  to  keep  the  passover,  that  soul  shall  he  cut  off  from  his  people  : because  he  offered 

] 1 not  the  oblation  of  the  Lord  in  its  appointed  season,  that  man  shall  hear  his  sin.  And  if  a 
stranger  shall  sojourn  among  you,  and  will  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  ; according  to  the 
statute  of  the  passover,  and  according  to  the  ordinance  thereof,  so  shall  he  do  : ye  shall  have 
one  statute,  both  for  the  stranger,  and  for  him  that  is  born  in  tlm  land. 

Ex.  IO  30»  And  when  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  over  the  tabernacle,  t lie  children  of  Israel 

37  went  onward,  throughout  all  tlieir  journeys  : but  if  the  cloud  were  not  taken  up,  then  they 

38  journeyed  not  till  the  day  that  it  was  taken  up.  For  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  upon  the  tab- 
ernacle by  day,  and  there  was  tire  therein  by  night,  in  the  sight  ot  all  the  house  of  Israel, 
throughout  all  their  journeys. 

Xu.  <>  17  And  whenever  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  over  the  Tent,  then  after  that  the 
children  ot  Israel  journeyed  : and  in  the  place  where  the  cloud  abode,  there  the  children  of 

18  Israel  encamped.  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  and  at 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  encamped  : as  long  as  the  cloud  abode  upon  the  tuber 

1!)  nacle  they  remained  encamped.  And  when  the  cloud  tarried  upon  the  tabernacle  many  days, 

20  then  the  children  of  Israel  kept  the  ehurge  of  the  Lord,  and  journeyed  not.  And  sometimes 
the  cloud  was  a few  days  upon  the  tabernacle  ; then  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  they  remained  encamped,  and  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  journeyed 

21  And  sometimes  the  cloud  was  from  evening  until  morning  ; and  when  the  cloud  was  taken 
up  in  the  morning,  they  journeyed  : or  if  it  continual  bv  day  and  by  night,  when  the  cloud 

22  was  taken  up,  they  journeyed.  Whether  it  were  two  days,  or  a month,  or  a year,  that  the 
cloud  tarried  upon  the  tabernacle,  abiding  thereon,  the  children  of  Israel  remained  encamped, 

23  and  journeyed  not  : but  when  it  was  taken  up,  they  journeyed.  At  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  they  encamped,  and  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  journeyed  : they  kept  the 
charge  of  the  Lord,  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

Xu.  10  21)  And  Moses  said  unto  Tlobab,  the  son  of  Lend  the  Midianite,  Moses’  father  in 
law.  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I will  give  it  you  . come  tlion 

30  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good  : for  the  Lord  lmtli  spoken  good  concerning  Israel.  And 

31  he  said  unto  him,  I will  not  go  ; but  I will  depart  to  mine  own  land,  and  to  my  kindred.  And 
he  said,  Leave  us  not,  l pray  thee  ; forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are  to  encamp  in  the 

32  wilderness,  and  thou  slmlt  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go  with  ns,  yea, 
it  shall  be,  that  what  good  soever  the  Lord  shall  do  unto  us,  the  same  will  we  do  unto  thee. 


Nil.  0 : 1-5.  The  Passover  was  kept  at  Sinai  I 
in  the  first  month  of  the  second  year.  This  was 
before  the  census  and  all  the  other  events  pro-  I 
viously  recorded  in  this  book,  except  the  offer- 
ings of  the  princes  (eh.  7).  There  was,  how-  ( 
ever,  an  obvious  reason  for  mentioning  together 
the  two  passovers,  the  second  of  which  (the 
supplementary)  immediately  preceded  the  de- 
parture from  Sinai.  Espin. 

6 14.  When  certain  men,  “ defiled  by  a dead  | 
body,”  complained  that  they  had  thereby  been  1 
excluded  from  the  feast,  Moses  would  not  de-  J 
cide  the  matter  himself,  but  brought  their  case  . 
before  God.  The  direction  given  was,  that 
under  such  or  similar  circumstances  the  Pass-  j 
over  should  be  observed  exaetly  a month  later, 
it  being  at  tbe  same  time  added,  to  guard 
against  any  wilful  neglect,  that  whoever  omit- 
ted the  ordinance  without  such  reason  should 
“ but  cut  off  from  among  his  people,”  A.  E. 


-For  those  who,  on  account  of  ceremonial 

disqualification,  had  not  been  able  to  join  with 
the  rest  m the  celebration  on  tbe  regular  day,  a 
special  Passover  service  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  second  month  was  appointed.  Anti  a 
general  rule  was  adopted  in  future  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who,  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  had 
been  deprived  of  the  privilege  at  the  appointed 
season.  All  this  goes  to  show  the  great  impor- 
tance which  was  attached  to  this  observance. 
J.  M.  G. 

The  later  Jews  speak  of  this  as  the  Litt.e 
Passover  Coming,  as  it  did,  a month  after  tbe 
proper  Passover,  it  afforded  ample  time  for  a 
man  to  purify  himself  from  legal  defilement,  as 
also  to  return  from  any  but  a very  distant 
journey.  It  was  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  this  ordinance  that  Hezekiah,  at  the  opening 
of  his  reign,  celebrated  the  Great  Passover  in 
the  second  month,  being  unable  to  eomplete 
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the  sanctification  of  the  temple  and  priesthood 
against  the  regular  season  of  the  feast  (*2  Eh. 
*29).  Espin. 


Tiie  Pillar  of  (Torn  and  Fire. 

Ei\  40  : rjr,-:4S  Xa.  9 : 17 -‘23. 

In  this  pillar  from  the  first  the  Lord  accom- 
panied and  led  the  people.  The  appearance  of 
this  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence  was  various, 
but  it  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as  itself  one— a 
lofty  column  rising  toward  heaven.  By  day  it 
would  seem  to  have  expanded  as  it  rose  and 
formed  itself  into  a shade  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  sun,  ns  the  Lord  is  said  by  means  of  it 
to  have  “ spread  a cloud  for  a covering.'*  while 
by  iii {glit  it  exchanged  the  cloudy  for  the  illii 
nnnated  form,  and  diffused  throughout  the  earn]) 
a pleasant  light.  At  first  it  went  before  t lie 
army,  pointing  the  way  ; but  after  the  taber- 
nacle was  made  it  became  more  immediately 
connected  with  this,  though  sometimes  appeal- 
ing to  rest  more  closely  on  it  and  sometimes  to 
rise  higher  aloft.  Sometimes,  however,  as  when 
a manifestation  of  Divine  glory  needed  to  be 
given  to  overawe  the  people,  or  when  some 
special  revelation  was  to  be  given  to  Moses,  the 
fire  discovered  itself  through  the  cloud.  So  that 
it  may  be  described  as  a column  of  fire  snr 
rounded  by  a cloud,  the  one  or  the  other  appear- 
ance hemming  predominant  according  as  the 
Divine  purpose  required,  but  that  of  fire  being 
more  peculiarly  identified  with  the  glory  of 
God.  P.  F. 

The  ordinary  form  which  it  assumed  was 
that  of  a }>iUtiry  which  moved  forward  at  the 
head  of  the  Israelites,  and  showed  the  way  to 
the  hindmost  ranks  of  the  whole  procession. 
(Ex.  13  : ‘21  ; De.  1 : 33).  When  the  people  were 
to  encamp  for  the  purpose  of  resting,  the  cloud 
descended  ; and  when  they  were  to  set  out 
again,  it  was  taken  up.  The  fire  in  the  pillar 
was  a symbol  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which 
moved  before  the  sanctified  people,  both  as  a 
covering  and  a defence.  It  was  the  same  fire 
which  Moses  had  seen  in  the  bramble,  and  the 
same  which  came  down  upon  Sinai  enveloped 
in  a thick  cloud.  As  the  fire  was  a symbol  of 
the  holiness  of  God,  the  cloud  in  which  it  was 
enveloped  was  a symbol  of  his  mercy.  In  and 
with  the  symbol  was  Jehovah  himself,  with  his 
holiness  and  mercy,  or  the  angel  who  repre- 
sented him  in  the.  Old  Testament,  and  fore- 
shadowed his  future  incarnation.  Thus  in  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  there  dwelt  the  huUnrss 
of  the  Lord  (cf.  Ex.  10  ; 10  , 40  ; 34  ; Xu.  10  ; 42), 


' This  relation  between  the  symbol  and  that 
which  it  represented  was  afterward  designated 
in  Jewish  theology  the  Shektwik.  . From  it  pro- 
i ceeded  all  the  commands  of  Jehovah  ; from  it 
he  terrified  the  enemies  of  Israel  ; from  it  lie 
threatened  the  murmuring  people  ; and  from  it 
went  forth  the  devouring  fiame,  which  slew  the 
disohed  lent  and  rebellious.  K. 
i The  lifting  of  the  cloud  was  the  signal  of  de- 
parture. The  cloud  by  day  and  the  fire  by 
night  were  conspicuous  before  the  eyes  of  “ all 
the  house  of  Israel  in  all  their  journeys. ' ’ Young 
and  old,  male  and  female,  the  numbered  and 
marshalled  host  and  the  wandering  elans  tend- 
ing their  Hocks  and  herds,  were  alike  spectators 
of  this  wondrous  sign  of  the  Divine  presence, 

, of  the  central  encampment  of  their  race,  and  of 
their  perfect  security  under  tlie  Divine  protec- 
' tion.  M.  -It  was  a threefold  token  of  the 
Divine  presence,  protection,  and  tjuidmtce . In  this 
sublime  symbol  the  journeying  host  could  but 
i feel  that  God  was  always  nigh  them,  resting 
with  them  when  they  rested,  and  moving  with 
them  when  they  moved.  Never  could  they  cast 
their  eyes  upon  that  towering  pillar,  ever  dark 
, by  day  and  bright  by  night,  always  maintaining 
its  position,  and  not,  like  other  clouds,  chang- 
ing, breaking,  and  dissipating  into  the  sur- 
rounding air  ; never  could  they  look  upon  this 
august  object  without  being  reminded  that  “ a 
God  at  hand,  and  not  afar  off,  was  the  Lord  in 
his  holy  habitation."  It  conducted  them  in  all 
their  movements,  and  indicated  to  them  all 
their  rests.  They  rose  up  and  journeyed  when- 
ever it  began  to  move  ; they  stopped  when  it 
became  stationary.  AVhen  it  rose  they  knew 
not  whither  it  would  go,  but  it  led  them  con- 
1 stantlv  in  the  right  way  ; they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  yield  themselves  implicitly  to  its  guid- 
ance. Bush. 

And  as  lie  chooses,  so  he  guides  their  way. 

| That  they  might  not  err  in  that  sandy  and  un- 
tracked wilderness,  himself  goes  before  them  : 
who  could  but  follow  cheerfully,  when  he  sees 
God  lead  him  V lie  that  led  the  wise  men  by 
a star  leads  Israel  by  a cloud  : that  was  a higher 
object,  therefore  he  gives  them  a higher  and 
more  heavenly  conduct  ; this  was  more  earthly, 
therefore  ho  contents  himself  with  a lower  rep 
resentation  of  his  presence  ; a pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire  : a pillar,  for  firmness  ; of  cloud  and 
fire,  for  visibility  and  use.  The  greater  light 
extinguishes  the  less  ; therefore  in  the  day  he 
shows  them  not  fire,  but  a cloud  : in  the  night 
nothing  is  seen  without  light  ; therefore  he 
shows  them  not  the  cloud  but  fire  : the  cloud 
shelters  them  from  heat  by  day  ; the  fire  digests 
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the  rawness  of  the  night.  The  same  God  is 
both  a cloud  and  a fire  to  his  children  ; ever 
puttiug  himself  into  those  forms  of  gracious  re 
speets  that  may  best  fit  their  necessities. 

Bp.  II. There  it  glows  w henever  night  begins 

to  fall  : no  clouds  conceal  it,  no  tempest  drives 
it  hence  : and  when  once  more  the  sun  arises 
in  the  east,  its  brightness  fades,  but  changes 
then  into  a pillar  of  cloud,  hovering  above  and 
sheltering  the  eamp  or  the  march.  Well  might, 
centuries  thereafter,  the  Psalmist  in  ecstasy 
claim  : “ He  spread  a cloud  for  a covering,  and 
tire  to  give  light  in  the  night”  (Ps.  105  : 30). 

Van  0. And  the  conduct  of  this  cloud  is 

spoken  of  as  signifying  the  guidance  of  the 
blessed  Spirit  (Is,  63  : 14)  ; T he  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
caused  him  to  rest,  and  so  didst  thou  lead  thy  peo- 
ple. We  are  not  now  to  expect  such  sensible 
tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  and  guidance  as 
this  was,  but  the  promise  is  sure  to  all  God’s 
spiritual  Israel.  That  he  will  gnitle  them  by  his 
counsel  (Ps  73  : 24),  even  nniod*ath  (Ps.  48  : 14). 
That  all  the  children  <f  God  shall  be  ltd  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  (Rom.  8 : 14).  That  he  will  direct 
their  paths , who  in  all  their  ways  arkumelethje 
him  (Prov,  3 : 6).  Those  that  by  faith  commit 
their  works  to  the  Lord,  though  they  are  bound 
to  the  prudent  use  of  means,  yet  may  be  easy 
in  the  expectation  of  the  event  ; *'  Father,  ihy 
irill  be  done  : dispose  of  me  and  miue  as  thou 
pleasest  ; here  I am,  desirous  to  be  found  wait- 
ing on  my  Goxl  continually , to  journey  and  rest  at 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord.  What  thou  wilt, 
and  where  thou  wilt,  only  let  me  be  thine,  and 
always  in  the  way  of  my  duty.”  II. 

All  these  circumstances  are  recited  thus  par- 
ticularly by  Moses,  to  show  that  the  Israelites 
did  not  wander  so  long  in  the  wilderness  from 
being  bewildered  and  unable  to  find  their  way 
out  ; but  that  all  their  motions  were  directed 
by  the  special  appointment  of  God.  Patrick 
These  tokens  continued  with  them  through- 
out all  their  journeys  : for,  notwithstanding  their 
frequently  repeated  disobedience  and  rebellion, 
God  never  withdrew  these  tokens  of  his  presence 
from  them  till  they  were  brought  into  the 
promised  land.  When,  therefore,  the  taker 
naele  became  fixed,  because  the  Israelites  had 
obtained  their  inheritance,  this  mark  cf  the 
Divine  presence  was  no  longer  visible  in  the 
sight  of  all  Israel,  but  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  holy  of  holies,  where  it  had  its 
fixed  residence  upon  the  mercy-seat,  between 
the  cherubim  ; and  in  this  place  continued  till 
the  first  temple  was  destroyed  ; after  which  it 
was  no  more  seen  in  Israel  till  God  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  A.  C. 


Horar,  the  Human  Guide. 

Xh.  10  : 20-32. 

Tt  seems  evident  that  Hobab  was  in  fact  the 
brother-in-law,  not  father-in-law  of  Moses,  and 
the  Hebrew  word  signifies  simply  any  relation 
by  marriage.  Ilobab  is  described  as  the  “ son 
of  Rcuel  and  the  desire  of  Moses  to  obtain 
his  services  as  guide  through  the  wilderness  in- 
dicates that  he  was  younger  than  M uses’ s father- 
in-law  could  now  have  been,  it  is  stated  in 
Ex.  18  : 27  that  Jethro  quitted  the  Israelites  be- 
fore they  reached  Sinai,  to  return  to  his  own 
land  ; while  it  appears  from  the  passage  now' 

| before  us  compared  with  Judges  1 : 10  ; 4:11, 
i that  Ilobab  eventually  accompanied  them,  and 
| obtained  a settlement  with  them  in  the  land  of 

Canaan.  Espin. It  seems  probable  that 

Hobab  was  the  son  of  Jethro,  and  that  when 
the  father,  being  aged,  went  to  his  own  land 
(Ex.  18  : *27),  he  left  his  son  Hobab  w ith  Moses, 
as  Darzillai  left  Chimhaui  with  David  ; and  the 
same  word  signifies  both  a father -in-lnic  and  a 
brother -in-la in.  Hobab  stopped  contentedly  with 
Israel  while  they  encamped  at  Mount  Sinai  near 
his  own  country  ; but  now  that  they  were  re- 
moving, he  wras  for  going  back  to  his  ow  n eoun 
try  and  kindred  and  his  father  s house.  H. 

Moses  offers  the  inducement  of  great  good  to 
Ihe  mail  whom  he  invites  to  accompany  him  — 
i one  near  to  him,  whose  society  he  had  daily  en 
I joyed  while  he  abode  in  the  tents  cf  Midian. 
j For  this  good  Ilobab  had  not  altogether  to  w’ait 
, for  forty  years.  He  realized  much  of  it  o\>n  in 
the  wilderness— more  than  he  could  have  en- 
joyed among  his  own  people  and  in  his  own 
laud.  It  was  good  to  be  among  a people  under 
God’s  special  covenant.  lie  had  opportunities 
| unattainable  elsewhere  of  realizing  the  presence 
of  God  among  his  people.  The  air  he  breathed, 
the  sights  he  saw'  every  day  — the  sounds  he 
heard— all  were  full  of  God.  And  all  tended  to 
build  up  his  faith,  to  cheer  his  heart,  to  keep 
him  from  being  “ discouraged  because  of  tho 
; way.”  We  need  not  apply  this.  It  is  applied, 

| even  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.  In 
! the  conviction  of  the  high  privileges  which  be- 
* long  to  their  condition  the  people  of  God  may 
freely  and  confidently  say  to  those  wfho  go  with 
them,  that  it  shall  be  good  for  them— good  for 
them  in  the  wilderness- and  good  for  them  in 
the  promised  land.  Kit . 

Tt  is  no  idle  fancy  which  sees  in  all  this  a 
parable  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian 
profession.  We  also  look  for  an  inheritance 
and  rest.  As  truly  as  the  tribes  in  the  wilder- 
ness, we  (unless  we  have  believed  in  vain)  have 
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turned  our  backs  upon  Egypt,  and  have  set  our  | 
faces  toward  the  better  country.  We  are  jour- 
neying We  arc  strangers  and  pilgrims.  “Come 
thou  with  ns,"  Even  under  the  Old  Testament 
the  Church  lmd  an  open  door  and  a welcome 
for  all  who  desired  to  enter.  In  point  of  fact, 
a considerable  proportion  of  those  who  eonsti 
tilted  the  Hebrew  common  wealth  at  any  given 
time  were  of  Gentile  descent,  Moses  did  not 
act  without  warrant  when  he  invited  Ilobab  to 
come  m he  and  all  his.  Minnie. The  in- 

ducement was,  “ we  will  do  thee  good.”  Not  of 
their  own  ability  or  of  their  own  abundance, 
hut  by  communicating  unto  him  the  good  things 
which  God  should  bestow  on  them.  We  may 
fearlessly  say  to  the  child  of  this  world,  “ ice 
will  do  thee  good.”  As  a fact  men  find  pence, 
support,  sympathy,  consolation  here  — heaven 
hereafter — in  the  society  of  the  faithful,  not  out 

of  it.  It.  W. And  what  argnmeut  can  be 

more  powerful  with  us  to  take  God’s  people  for 
our  people  than  this,  that  God  hath  spoken  <joo<\ 
concerning  litem.  It  is  good  having  fellowship 
with  those  that  have  fellowship  with  God  {1 
John  I : J),  and  going  with  those  with  whom  , 
God  is  (Zech.  <S  :23).  IT. 

3B . " Forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are 
to  encamp  in  tlio  wilderness,  and  thou  mayest 
be  to  us  instead  of  eyes.”  It  is  an  obvious  con*  ! 
elusion,  from  the  reasons  here  urged  by  Moses, 
that  the  many  and  wonderful  promises  of  Di- 
vine guidance  and  Divine  direction  did  not 
supersede  in  his  eyes  the  use  of  all  available 
human  aids.  In  the  broken  and  difficult  coun- 
try which  they  were  to  traverse,  which  had  been 
familiar  to  Ilobab  from  his  youth,  there  would 
be  scope  enough  for  all  his  ability  as  a guide. 
And  it  would  seem  that  it  was  just  this  prospect 
of  being  really  useful  to  the  people  of  Israel 
that  prevailed  with  Ilobab.  It.  W. The  Di- 

vine guidance  of  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  would 
not  render  superfluous  the  human  conductor 
who  could  indicate  the  spots  where  water,  fuel,  1 
and  pasture  might  be  found,  and  the  dangers 
from  hurricanes.  Probably  indeed  the  pillar 
prescribed  only  the  general  direction  of  the 
journey.  Nor  would  it  he  according  to  the  gen 
eral  analogy  of  God’s  dealings  had  he  miracu- 
lously rendered  his  people  independent  of  sueh 
aids  from  human  experience  and  sagacity  as 

were  within  their  reach.  Eyon. Parties  took 

several  journeys  while  the  host  lay  still.  They  I 
therefore  needed  such  a person  as  Ilobab,  who  ' 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  desert,  to  direct  I 
these  particular  excursions.  What  man  cannot  ' 
under  the  direction  of  God’s  providence  do  for  I 
himself,  God  will  do  in  the  way  of  especial  ] 


mercy.  He  could  have  directed  them  to  the 
fountains  and  to  the  places  of  fuel  ; but  llohah 
can  do  this,  therefore  let  Hohab  be  employed  : 
and  let  Hohab  know,  for  his  encouragement, 
that  while  he  is  serving  others  in  the  way  of 
God’s  providence  ho  is  securing  his  own  best 
interests.  On  these  grounds  Hobab  should  be 
invited  ; and  for  this  reason  Ilobab  should  go. 
Man  cannot  do  God’s  work  ; and  God  will  not 
do  the  work  which  he  has  qualified  and  com- 
manded man  to  perform.  Tims  then  the  Lord 
is  ever  seen,  even  while  he  is  helping  man  by 

man.  A.  C. Moses  had  the  Divine  signal  of 

the  moving  pillar  and  cloud  of  fire,  but  he 
would  not  neglect  any  subordinate  aids  that 
were  available.  An  important  lesson  is  here  for 
onr  gnidance  both  in  private  and  pnblic  life. 
D.  F. 

Moses  said,  “ Thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead 
of  eyes  ; and  what  goodness  the  Lord  shall  do 
unto  us,  the  same  will  we  do  unto  thee.” 
There  was  true  friendship,  consisting  in  the  in- 
terchange of  mutual  help.  Those  are  ever  the 
most  profitable  fellowships  in  which  the  weak- 
ness of  one  party  is  fortified  by  the  strength  of 
the  other.  Moses  was  ears  to  Ilobab  to  hear 
what  the  Lord  might  say,  and  to  share  with  him 
the  knowledge  which  he  thus  obtained  ; and 
Hobab  was  eyes  to  Moses  to  communicate  to 
him  all  his  familiarity  with  that  trackless  desert 
in  which  he  had  lived  so  long.  So  they  jour- 
neyed on,  each  helping  the  other.  Moses  re- 
ceived the  earthly  assistance,  and  sought  to  re- 
ward it  by  sharing  the  spiritual  blessing. 
W.  M.  T. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  eventually  Hobab 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Moses.  The  scrip- 
tural account  leaves  very  little  room  to  doubt  of 
this.  In  fact,  it  is  fully  proved  by  Judges  1 : 1C  ; 
4:11,  and  I Sam.  15  : (»,  where  the  descendants 
of  Ilobab,  who  are  called  children  of  the  Kenito , 
the  name  by  whieh  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Midianites,  are  said  to  have 
gone  up  with  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  and  to 
have  settled  among  them  there,  probably  with- 
out relinquishing  their  nomadic  mode  of  life. 

Iv. -From  Judges  1 ; 10  we  learn  that  the  sons 

of  Ilobab  joined  themselves  to  the  sons  of 
Judah,  and  dwelt  among  them  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  land.  Here  is  an  “ undesigned 
coincidence,”  albeit  a slight  one.  Judah  led 
the  way  on  the  march  from  Sinai  to  Canaan, 
and  Hobab's  duties  as  guide  and  scout  would 
bring  him  more  into  contact  with  that  tribe 
than  with  any  other.  R.  W 

All  through  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel 
we  come  on  the  traces  of  the  Kenites,  living 
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their  free  desert  life,  dwelling  in  tents,  ami 
drinking  no  wine  ; one  with  the  people  of  the 
Jews,  and  yet  retaining  their  Arab  customs  ; 
producing  men  distinguished  in  the  worst  times 
by  their  fidelity  to  God  and  to  the  habits  of 
their  fathers— as,  for  instance.  Jabez,  who  was  I 
more  honorable  than  his  brethren  Jonadab,  | 


the  austere  sectary,  who  rode  with  Jehu  when 
that  vehement  prince  sought  to  extirpate  every 
worshipper  of  Haul  throughout  the  land  ; and 
that  little  band  of  Kecbabites,  who,  in  the  tinal 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  pitched  their  tmts  in  the 
streets,  and  rather  than  drink  wine  endured 
the  parching  thirsts  of  famine.  Cox. 


Section  165. 

HOOK  OP  NUMBERS.  PREPARATIONS  FOR  LEAVING  SINAI  : NUMBERING  OF  T1IE 
FIGHTING  MEN  ; ARRANGEMENT  OF  TIIE  CAMP  AND  ORDER  OF  THE  MARCH  ; 
NUMBERING  OF  THE  LEVEL1  ES,  AND  ASSIGNMENT  OF  SERVICE  TG  THE  THREE 
FAMILIES. 

Numbers,  chapters  1-4. 

Xu.  1 1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  the  tent  of  meeting, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month,  in  the  second  year  after  they  were  come  out  of  the  hind 
‘2  of  Egypt,  saying,  Take  ye  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  by  their 
families,  by  their  fathers’  houses,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  every  male,  by  their 

3 polls  ; from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  are  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel,  thou 

4 and  Aaron  shall  number  them  by  their  hosts.  And  with  you  there  shall  be  a man  of  every 

5 tribe  ; every  one  head  of  his  fathers’  house.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  men  that  shall 
<»  stand  with  you  : of  Reuben  ; Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur.  Of  Simeon  ; Shelumiel  the  son  of 
7.  8 Zurishaddai.  Of  Judali  ; Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminndab.  Of  Jssachar  ; Netlianel  the  son 
9,  10  of  Znar.  Of  Zebulun  ; Eliab  the  son  of  Helon.  Of  the  children  of  Joseph  : of  Ephraim  ; 

11  Elislnima  the  son  of  Ammihml  : of  Manasseh  ; Gamaliel  the  son  of  Fedabzur.  Of  Benjamin  ; 

12,  13  Abidan  the  son  of  Gideoni.  Of  Dan  ; Ahiezer  the  son  of  Ammishaddui.  Of  Asher  ; Pagiel 

14.  15  the  son  of  Oehran.  Of  Gad  ; Eliasaph  the  son  of  Deuel.  Of  Naphtali  ; Ahira  the  son  of 

15  Enan.  These  are  they  that  were  called  of  the  congregation,  the  princes  of  the  tribes  of  their 

17  fathers  : they  were  the  heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  took  these 

15  men  which  are  expressed  by  name  : and  they  assembled  all  the  congregation  together  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month,  and  they  declared  their  pedigrees  after  their  families,  by  their 
fathers'  houses,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  by 

19  their  polls.  As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  he  numbered  them  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

44  These  are  they  that  were  numbered,  which  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered,  and  the  princes  of 

45  Israel,  being  twelve  men  : they  were  each  one  for  his  fathers’  house.  So  all  they  that  were 
numbered  of  the  children  of  Israel  by  their  fathers’  houses,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 

4G  ward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel  ; even  all  they  that  were  numbered  were 
six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  and  fifty. 

52  And  the  children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  their  tents,  every  man  by  his  own  camp,  and  every 

53  man  by  his  own  standard,  according  to  their  hosts.  But  the  Levites  shall  pitch  round  about 
the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony,  that  there  be  no  wrath  upon  the  congregation  of  the  children 

54  of  Israel  : and  the  Levites  shall  keep  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony.  Thns  did 
the  children  of  Israel  ; according  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did  they. 

2 1,2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  The  children  of  Israel  shall 
pitch  every  man  by  his  own  standard,  with  the  ensigns  of  their  fathers*  honses  : over  against 
3 the  tent  of  meeting  shall  they  pitch  roundabout.  And  those  that  pitch  on  the  east  side  toward 
the  sunrising  shall  he  they  of  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Judah,  according  to  their  hosts. 
9 All  that  were  numbered  of  the  camp  of  Jndah  were  an  hundred  thousand  and  fourscore  thou- 
sand and  six  thousand  and  four  hundred,  according  to  their  hosts.  They  shall  set  forth  first. 

10  On  the  south  side  shall  he  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Reuben  according  to  their  hosts. 

16  All  that  were  numbered  of  the  camp  of  Reuben  were  an  hundred  thousand  and  fifty  and  one 
thousand  and  four  hundred  and  fifty,  according  to  their  hosts.  And  they  shall  set  forth 
second. 

17  Then  the  tent  of  meeting  shall  set  forward,  with  the  camp  of  the  Levites  in  the  midst  of  the 
camps  : as  they  encamp,  so  shall  they  set  forwurd,  every  man  in  his  place,  by  their  standards. 

34 
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On  the  west  side  shall  be  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Ephraim  according  to  their  hosts. 

All  that  were  numbered  of  the  camp  of  Ephraim  were  an  hundred  thousand  and  e.ght  thou, 
sand  and  an  hundred,  according  to  their  hosts.  And  they  shall  set  forth  third. 

On  the  north  side  shall  he  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Dan  according  to  their  hosts. 

All  that  were  numbered  of  the  camp  of  Dan  were  an  hundred  thousand  and  fifty  and  seven 
thousand  and  six  hundred.  They  shall  set  forth  hindmost  by  their  standards. 

These  are  they  that  were  numbered  of  the  children  of  Israel  by  their  fathers  houses  * all 
that  were  numbered  of  the  camps  according  to  their  hosts  were  six  hundred  thousand  and 
three  thousand  and  five  hundred  and  fifty.  But  the  Levites  were  not  numbered  among  the 
children  of  Israel  : as  the  Bonn  commanded  Hoses.  Thus  did  the  children  of  Israel  ; accord- 
ing  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  they  pitched  by  their  standards,  and  so  they 
sej>  forward,  every  one  by  their  families,  according  to  their  fathers'  houses. 

3 1 Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Aaron  ami  Moses  in  the  day  that  the  Loud  spake  with 
! Moses  in  mount  Sinai.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  ; Xadab  the  firstborn, 
t and  Abilin,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar.  These  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests 
f which  were  anointed,  whom  he  consecrated  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office.  And  Nadab  and 
A l,ili u died  before  the  Lord,  when  they  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  in  tbe  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  and  they  had  no  children  : and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  ministered  in  the  priest's  office  in 
the  presence  of  Aaron  their  father. 

[The  text  covering  the  numbers  of  the  several  tribes,  ami  names  of  the  particular  tribes  in 
each  camp  ; also  the  double  enumeration  of  the  three  families  of  Levi,  with  the  special  charge 
of  each  in  the  care  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  omitted  for  economy  of  space.] 


The  Book  of  Numbers. 

The  titles  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  in  our  j 
Bibles  are  all  borrowed  from  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  Seventy.  But  the  title  of  this  book 
only  we  turn  into  Knglish  ; in  all  the  rest  we  j 
retain  the  Greek  word  itself.  1 his  book  might 
as  well  have  been  called  Ariihmoi,  the  Greek  i 
title,  as  the  first  (Jmesis,  and  the  second  Reodus. 
pp The  book  is  so  called  from  the  two  num- 

berings (eh.  1 and  eh.  26)  of  the  people  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  wanderings.  The 
book  relates  to  a period  of  thirty-eight  years 
and  three  months,  from  the  completion  of  the 
Law-giving,  “ the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
of  the  second  year”  of  the  Exodus,  to  the  first 
day  of  the  fifth  month  of  the  fortieth  year.  Its 
contents  have  been  thus  summarized  : (1)  The 
breaking  up  of  the  encampment  at  Sinai  ; ar- 
rangement of  the  army,  and  the  service  of  the 
priestly  tribe,  with  an  inventory  of  their  charge  ; 
the  parting  service  and  blessing.  (2)  The  march 
upon  Canaan  and  its  repulse.  (3)  Rebellions  ; 
confirmation  of  Moses  and  Aaron  in  authority  ; , 
condemnation  of  the  people  to  death  in  the  wil- 
■lerness.  (I)  Various  events  in  the  forty  years' 
wandering,  (5)  Events  of  the  fortieth  year,  the 
deaths  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  ; Balaam’s  mission  ; 
the  corruption  of  the  people  by  the  Midianites, 
and  its  consequences  ; laws  of  inheritance,  etc. 
From  the  death  of  Aaron  to  the  opening  of  Deu- 
teronomy there  is  a space  of  exactly  six  months. 
Tbe  first  month  of  the  six  was  passed  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Hor  mourning  for  Aaron.  Next  en- 


sued the  journey  to  the  brook  Zered,  accom- 
plished within  four  weeks.  Then  came  the  two 
battles  at  Jahaz  and  Edrei.  During  the  next 
two  months  the  Israelites  were  engaged  in  com- 
pleting and  consolidating  their  conquest  of  Gil- 
ead and  Bashan.  J.  P. 

The  Book  of  Numbers  possesses  characteris- 
tics which  point  unmistakably  in  the  direction 
of  a Mosaic  authorship.  [After  enumerating 
these  ( Pul  G>m.),  Mr.  Wiiitelaw  concludes:] 
This  book,  when  fairly  and  dispassionately  in- 
terrogated, not  only  does  not  siq  port  the  mod- 
ern hypothesis  of  its  being  a late  compilation 
from  pre-existing  documents,  some  of  which  had 
! descended  from  primitive  times  but  the  majority 
1 of  which  were  only  the  praiseworthy  endeavors 
1 of  subsequent  ages  to  preserve  the  national  tra- 
1 ditiuns  of  the  Beni-Israel  from  becoming  ex- 
tinct, but  abundantly  warrants  the  belief  that 
while  there  is  every  probability  that,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Pentateuchal  writings,  it  has  been 
subjected  to  one  or  more  revisions  and  may  even 
have  suffered  interpolation  in  unimportant  pas- 
sages, yet  in  the  main,  and  substantially  as  we 
still  possess  it,  it  proceeded  as  an  original  com- 
position from  the  hand  of  Moses.  T W.  [See 
also  Introduction  to  Numbers,  by  Mr.  Espin, 
Bib.  Com,,  p.  650-52.] 

Preparations  for  Leaving  Sinai. 

The  design  of  the  encampment  at  Sinai  was 
now  fulfilled.  The  covenant  was  concluded  ; 
the  Law  had  been  given  ; the  sanctuary  was 
erected  ; the  priests  were  consecrated  ; the  wor- 
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ship  hail  been  arranged  ; and  Jehovah  dwelt  in 
the  midst  of  his  chosen  people.  It  was  now 
time  to  think  of  departing,  in  order  that  the 
purpose  to  which  the  Israelites  had  been  set 
apart  might  be  accomplished.  The  immediate 
object  was  to  take  possession  of  the  promised 
land.  Hut  this  could  not  be  done  in  a peace- 
able manner,  for  Canaan  was  inhabited  by  pow- 
erful and  warlike  tribes.  It  must  be  conquered  ; 
and  the  conquest  of  the  land  was  to  be  con 
nee  ted  with  the  extermination  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  now 
full.  They  bad  become  ripe  for  judgment,  and 
Israel  was  to  execute  it  in  the  name  and  by  the 
command  of  Jehovah.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  the  Israelites -should  be  organized  as 
an  army  of  Jehovah.  To  this  end  a census  was 
taken  of  those  who  were  tit  for  war  viz.,  all 
the  men  of  twenty  years  old  and  upward.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  alone  was  omitted.  For  this  tribe, 
which  had  changed  the  curse  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob  into  a blessing,  through  its  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  God,  was  to  he  set  apart  from  (he  rest 
of  the  tribes,  and  spend  its  life  in  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary.  Through  this  separation  of  an 
entire  tribe,  the  significant  number,  twelve, 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  adoption  of 
Joseph’s  sons,  was  once  more  restored.  As  the 
numbering  of  the  tribes  was  so  closely  related 
to  the  vocation  of  Israel,  it  was  carried  out  with 
fitting  pomp  and  ceremony.  Moses  and  Aaron 
performed  the  task  themselves,  attended  by  one 
of  the  princes  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes.  K. 

A month  had  passed  away  since  the  setting  up  | 
of  t lie  tabernacle  ; and  the  Sinaitic  legislation 
was  now  complete. 

The  labor  involved  in  taking  the  census  had 
already  been  partially  anticipated.  An  order 
had  been  issued  some  months  before  that,  when- 
ever the  sum  of  the  Israelites  was  taken,  every 
person  numbered  should  offer  an  atonement- 
money  of  half  a shekel,  to  be  applied  for  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  30  : II  sgq.).  lie- 
fore  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  was  com 
plete,  such  a poll-offering  had  been  actually  re- 
ceived (Ex.  38  ; 25-28).  The  accordance  of 
numerical  results  shows  that  the  present  census 
was  based,  not  upon  any  fresh  registration  of 
individuals,  but  upon  that  which  necessarily 
accompanied  the  previous  collection  of  the  offer- 
ings. From  the  round  numbers  in  which  the 
results  are  given,  we  may  infer  that  the  offer- 
ings bad  been  tendered  by  the  people  in  groups, 
and  these  probably  determined  by  kindred.  If 
certificates  of  registration  were  furnished  lo 
such  groups,  the  new  census  might  be  easily 
carried  out  by  means  of  these  documents,  and 


got  through,  as  seems  suggested  by  verse  18,  in 
a single  day.  Hut  while,  tor  the  purpose  of  the 
poll-otfering.  it  sufficed  to  note  merely  the  uinu 
ber  of  persons,  it  was  now  required  to  enroll 
them  “after  their  families,  hy  the  house  of 
their  fathers.”  The  former  registration  too  had 
been  superintended  by  the  Levites  (Ex.  38  : 21)  ; 
but  now  (verse  4)  an  assessor  is  to  be  named  for 
each  tribe  to  net  in  the  business  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  ; for  the  purpose  now  in  view  was  not 
religions  only.  The  ceusus  now  taken  would 
serve  as  a basis  for  various  civil  and  military 
arrangements.  Espin. 

Israel,  who  had  been  numbered  already  (Ex. 
38  ; 20)  as  the  Lord's  people , to  be  taxed  for  the 
sanctuary,  are  here  numbered  as  the  Lord’s 
host,  with  a view  to  the  order  of  encampment. 
Here  women  and  children,  old  men  and  stran- 
I gers,  are  not  included,  but  such  only  as  were 
capable  of  military  service  ; “ all  that  are  able 
to  go  forth  to  war,”  “ every  male  from  twenty 

years  old  and  upward.”  C.  G.  J>. A careful 

distinction  was  to  be  made  of  tribes,  families , 
and  households  ; that  every  one  might  know,  and 
deliver  to  his  posterity,  the  tribe  and  family  to 
which  he  belonged.  God  hereby  further  pro- 
vided for  the  certain  genealogy  of  the  Messiah, 
hereafter  to  be  born  of  this  nation.  Further, 
God  hereby  demonstrated  to  them  how  faithful 
he  had  been  to  the  promise,  made  to  Abraham 
and  their  forefathers,  of  multiplying  and  pre- 
serving their  posterity.  Pyle. 

4-16.  The  significancy  of  the  names  of  these 
princes  shows  how  much  God  was  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  that  gave  them  their  names  ; 
for  most  of  them  have  El,  God,  at  one  end  or 
other  of  their  names.  Xethaneel,  the  <jijl  of  God ; 
Eliab , my  God  a father ; Eliza  r , my  God  a rock; 
Shebuniel,  God  my  peace ; Etiasaph,  God  has 
added;  EVshnma , my  God  has  heard;  Gamaliel , 
God  my  reward;  Pagiel,  God  has  met  me.  Hy 
which  it  appears  that  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  did 
not  quite  forget  the  name  of  their  God,  but 
J preserved  the  remembrance  of  it  in  the  names 
of  their  children,  and  therefore  comforted  them- 
selves in  their  affliction.  H. 

1 1 40.  The  number  of  the  fighting  men.  Tt 
appears  from  the  record  that  on  three  several 
occasions-  in  the  third  month  of  the  first  year 
after  the  exodus  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
poll-tax  (Ex.  30  : II  sgrp)  ; now,  in  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year,  for  the  organization 
of  an  army,  and  in  the  fortieth  year,  in  the  step- 
pes of  Moab,  with  a view  to  the  prospective  di- 
vision of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  (Nu.  20  : 4) — 
in  accordance  with  Divine  instructions,  a formal 
registration  of  the  mate  heads  of  the  people 
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from  twenty  years  oM  and  upward  was  effected,  | 
the  result  bem g that  in  each  ease  the  numbers 
were  practically  the  same  — 003  050,  003, 550,  j 
and  001,730  ; the  Levites,  who  were  reckoned  1 
separately,  numbering  ‘22,000  in  the  second  ceil-  1 
sns,  and  23,000  in  the  third.  The  historic  no-  | 
curacy  ot  the  second  and  third  lists  receives  au- 
thentication from  the  circumstance  that,  while 
the  totals  of  both  so  nearly  approximate,  the  dif- 
ference being  only  1820,  considerable  variations 
exist  in  the  numbers  of  the  individual  tribes,  as 


appears  from  the  appended  table,  and  that  these 
can  in  no  small  decree  be  accounted  for. 


Sinai. 

Plain*  of  Moab. 

Reuben 

4fi,5O0 

43,730 

Simeon 

59,300 

22,200 

( "i-ad 

45,(550 

40.500 

Judah 

74,(500 

7(5,500 

Issachar 

54,400 

04,300 

Zebulun 

57,400 

00.500 

Ephraim 

40.500 

32,500 

Manasseh 

32,200 

52,700 

Benjamin 

35,400 

45,000 

T >an 

02,700 

(54,400 

Asher 

41,500 

53.400 

Naphtali 

53,400 

45,400 

Total 

003,550 

001 . 730 

The  number  of  the  a mg  ret  jut  ion.  Accepting 
then  what  seems  to  be  indisputable,  that  the 
eensns  of  the  adult  males  reached  the  round 
sum  of  UOD.OOO,  ami  estimating  the  proportion 
of  those  adult  males  or  persons  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  the  rest  of 
the  population,  in  accordance  with  the  some- 
what precarious  standard  of  modern  statistics, 
as  that  of  one  to  four  or  live,  it  may  be  safely 
concluded  that  the  entire  body  of  the  people,  or 
“ the  whole  congregation,”  numbered  between 
two  and  three  millions.  T.  X. 

* 2 : I JJ  I.  The  tribes  being  mustered,  regis- 
tered, and  formed  into  companies,  the  next 
orders  given  were  about  the  form  of  their  en- 
campments and  of  their  marches.  Their  gen- 
eral camp  was  to  he  in  the  form  of  a square  ; of 
which  the  four  sides  were  to  be  placed  toward 
the  four  quarters  of  the  compass.  Each  side 
was  to  consist  of  three  tribes,  nearest  related  to 
each  other  ; and  they  were  to  pitch  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  tabernacle,  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  all,  as  might  show  their  reverence  for 
it,  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  camp  might 
serve  for  its  protection.  Pyle. 

Those  tribes  were  placed  together  under  the 
same  standard,  that  were  nearest  of  kin  to  each 
other  ; Judah,  Issachur,  and  Zebulun,  were  the 
three  youngest  sons  of  Leah,  and  they  were  put 


i 

| 


together  ; Issachar  and  Zebulun  would  not 
grudge  to  be  under  Judah,  since  they  were 
younger  brethren.  Reuben,  Jacob’s  eldest  son, 
is  made  chief  of  the  next  squadron  ; Simeon  no 
doubt  is  willing  to  be  under  him,  and  Gad,  the 
son  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid,  is  fitly  added 
to  them  in  Levi's  room.  Ephraim,  Manasseh, 
and  Lenjumiu,  are  all  the  posterity  of  Rachel. 
Dan,  the  eldest  son  cf  Lilhuh,  is  made  a lead- 
ing tribe,  and  to  him  were  added  the  two  younger 
sons  of  the  handmaids.  Thus  unexceptionable 
was  the  order  in  which  they  were  placed,  (foil 
himself  appointed  them  their  place,  to  prevent 
strife  and  envy  among  them.  Had  they  been 
left  to  determine  precedency  among  themselves, 
they  would  have  been  iu  danger  nt  quarrelling 
with  one  another  ; each  would  have  had  a pre- 
tence to  be  first.,  or  at  least  not  t»>  be  last.  Had 
it  been  left  to  Closes  to  determine,  they  would 
have  quarrelled  with  him  and  charged  him  with 
partiality  ; therefore  God  does  it  who  is  himself 
the  Fountain  and  Judge  of  honor,  and  in  his 
appointment  all  must  acquiesce.  If  God  in  his 
providence  ml vanee  others  above  us,  we  ought 
to  be  satisfied  in  his  d >iug  it.  II. 

Every  three  of  the  tribes  had  a common  ban- 
ner, while  every  one  of  them  had  besides  a par- 
ticular standard,  with  the  ensign  of  “ the  house 
of  their  fathers.”  The  centre  of  the  camp  was 
occupied  by  the  tabernacle  ; around  this  and 
nearest  to  it  were  the  habitations  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  ; toward  the  east— Judah,  Issachar, 
and  Zebulun;  toward  the  south -- Reuben, 
Simeon,  and  Gad  ; toward  the  west.  Ephraim, 
Manasseh,  and  Benjamin  ; and  toward  the  north 
— Dan,  Asher,  and  Xaphtiili.  The  whole  formed 
a square  according  to  the  sketch  on  the  fol- 
lowing page.  C.  G.  V>. 

Such  was  the  ideal  form  of  the  encampment 
in  the  wilderness  : a form  reproduced  in  the 
square  court  with  which  the  temple  was  event- 
ually surrounded,  and  in  the  vision  of  the 
heavenly  city  as  seen  by  Ezek.  48  : 20  ; and  by 
John  (Rev.  21  : 10  ; 20  : 0).  Thus  the  eamp  of 
God’s  earthly  people  was  divinely  ordered  so  as 
to  set  forth  the  completeness  of  his  Church  ; 
and  to  illustrate  by  its  whole  arrangement, 
which  was  determined  by  the  tabernacle  in  the 
centre,  both  the  dependence  of  all  on  God,  and 
the  access  which  all  enjoyed  to  God.  The  act- 
ual form  of  the  encampment  would  no  doubt, 
while  observing  this  arrangement  generally, 
vary  in  different  places  according  to  local  exi- 
gencies. Espin . 

On  the  march  the  camp  of  Judah,  consisting 
of  18G.400  soldiers,  led  the  van.  These  were 
followed  by  the  Gershonites  and  Merarites, 
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West.  3n  Division. 


Manassoh, 

(32,200.) 


Kphrmm, 

(40.500.) 

Bon  janiin, 
(35,400.) 

Total,  10S.100. 


7: 

c 


Tr  ~f- 


4- 


?'  o 


(oMslionitvs, 

2030. 

Iu  charge  of  ( Tirtain.s.  Tout  Coverings,  etc. 


The 

Knhnthites, 

1 Tabernacle. 

Mera  rites. 

2750. 

3200. 

Bearers  of  the 

In  charge  of 

Sacred  Furni- 

Pillars, Boards, 

ture. 

1 lJ 

Bars,  and  Posts. 

The  Fore-court. 

i i 

— 

Moses,  Aaron,  and  tile  Priests. 


I 


Judah . 
(74,000.) 

Issaehar. 

(54,400.) 

Total,  ISO, 400. 


Zebulun, 

(57,400.) 


o 


ft 


H 


H 

3 


East.  1st  Division. 

The  whole  may  he  said  to  consist  of  three  camps — viz.  ; (1)  The  camp  of  the  Lord : the 
inner  square.  (2)  The  camp  of  the  Levitts : the  intermediate  square.  (3)  And  the  camp  of  the 
profile.  These,  in  the  grand  camp  in  the  wilderness,  corresponded  with  the  holy  of  hoiks , 
the  holy  place , and  the  out  ward  court  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  A.  C. 


13,700  strong,  accompanied  by  the  tabernacle 
furniture  on  wagons.  Next  came  the  camp  of 
Keuben,  numbering  151,450  men  of  war.  Be- 
hind these  the  Koliathites,  8000,  kept  the  charge 
of  the  sanctuary.  These  were  succeeded  by  the 
camp  of  Ephraim,  containing  108.100  adult 
males  ; while  the  camp  of  Dan.  with  157,000 
warriors,  brought  up  the  rear.  Tn  each  case  the 
soldiers  were  accompanied  by  their  families,  so 
that,  counting  women  and  children,  each  of  the 
four  camps  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  half  a 
million.  T.  \V. 

3 : I— 1.  The  family  of  Aaron  are  alone  men- 
tioned, because  these  belonged  to  the  priest- 
hood. Moses  passes  by  his  own  family  or  im- 
mediate descendants  ; he  gave  no  rank  or  priv- 


ilege to  them  during  his  life  and  left  nothing  to 
them  at  his  death.  The}7  became  incorporated 
with  the  Levites,  from  or  among  whom  they  are 
never  distinguished.  What  a strong  proof  is 
this  of  the  celestial  origin  of  his  religion  ! 
A.  C. 

<11-51.  The  above  numbers,  besides  exchul- 
I ing  the  tribe  of  Levi,  included  some  who  had 
no  right  there — namely,  the  firstborn,  who  were 
consecrated  to  Jehovah.  Of  both  these  classes, 
the  Levites  and  the  first-born,  the  census  in- 
cluded the  males  from  one  month  old  and  up- 
ward, and  there  were  found  to  be  : Of  the  first- 
born, 22,273,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  22,000. 
The  difference  amounted  to  273  (verse  40).  The 
Levites  were  taken  for  the  service  of  Jehovah, 
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in  place  of  the  first-born,  man  for  man  ; the  re-  f 
mauling  273  were  redeemed  for  five  shekels 
each  ; anil  this  sum  of  130-3  shekels  was  given 
to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (verse  50).  This  substi- 
tution of  the  Levites  for  the  first-born  gave  the  . 
former  a sacrificial  as  well  as  a sacerdotal  holi- 
ness to  Jehovah,  an  idea  extended  to  all  the  re- 
deemed, as  “ t lie  church  of  the  first-born/’ 

I : 1 19.  The  L evites  were  again  numbered 
from  thirty  to  fitly  years,  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  ; and  to  each  of  their  three  families 
their  respective  duties  were  assigned.  The 
numbers  were  : of  the  Kohathites,  2750  ; of 
tlie  sons  of  Gerslion,  2030  ; of  the  sons  of  Me- 
rari.  3200  ; total  of  priests  and  Levites,  8580. 
P.  S. 

I.  The  sense  is,  “ this  is  the  charge  of  the  ^ 
sons  of  Koh  ith.  the  most  holy  things’’ — i e.t  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  Table  of  Shew.bre.nl, 
the  Candlestick,  and  the  Golden  Altar,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  verses  following,  together  with 
the  furniture  pertaining  thereto.  Par- 

ticular directions  are  laid  down  as  to  the  prep- 


aration of  these  for  being  transported  when  the 
camp  set  forward,  and  strict  injunction  given 
that  none  but  the  priests  were  to  take  part  m 
that  duty.  After  the  priests  hail  covered  the 
most  holy  things  and  made  them  ready  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  here  prescribed,  then  only  were 
the  Kohathites  to  lift  their  burden  (verse  15). 
It  appears,  from  a comparison  of  verses  16,  28, 
and  33.  that  the  ministry  of  the  Kohathites  was 
superintended  by  Eleazar,  the  elder  of  the  two 
surviving  sons  of  Auron  ; as  was  that  of  the  two 
other  families  by  Ithamar  Espin. God  com- 

mands the  sons  of  Aaron  to  take  down  and  care- 
fully cover  the  veil,  the  altar,  and  other  sacred 
vessels  with  their  proper  covers,  before  the  sons 
of  Kohath  laid  a finger  upon  them,  that  thus 
the  reverence  of  the  people  for  holy  things  might 
be  incieused.  For  like  reason  the  sons  of 
Kohath  are  threatened  with  death  if  they  touch 
any  forbidden  thing  ; and  the  sons  of  Aaron  are 
admonished  lest  by  their  careless  neglect  of 
covering  the  sacred  things  they  should  destroy 
their  brethren.  Calv. 


Section  166. 

ADVANCE  51AUCH  OF  THREE  DAYS  FROM  SJXAl  TO  KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH. 
Numbers  10  : 11-28,  33-36  : 33  : 16.  De.  10  : 11. 

Xu.  lO  11  And  it  came  to  puss  in  the  second  year,  in  the  second  month,  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  month,  that  the  cloud  was  taken  up  trom  over  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony. 

12  And  the  children  of  Israel  set  forward  according  to  their  journeys  out  of  the  wilderness  of 

13  Sinai  ; and  the  cloud  abode  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  And  they  first  took  their  journey 

14  according  to  the  commandun  nt  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  And  in  the  first  place  the 
standard  of  the  cam])  of  the  children  of  Judah  set  forward  according  to  their  hosts  : and  over 

15  his  host  was  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children 

16  of  Issacliar  was  Kethanel  the  son  of  Zuar.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 

17  Zebulun  was  Eliab  the  son  if  Helen.  And  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down  ; and  the  sons  of 

18  Gei slum  and  the  sons  of  Merari,  who  bare  the  tabernacle,  set  forward.  And  the  standard  of 
the  camp  of  lieiiben  set  forward  according  to  their  hosts  : and  over  his  host  was  Elizur  the 

10  son  of  Shedenr  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon  was  Shelumiel  the 

20  son  of  Zuiishaddai.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Gad  was  Eliasaph  the 

21  son  of  Deuel.  And  the  Kohathites  set  forward,  bearing  the  sanetnary  : and  the  other  did  set 

22  up  the  tabernacle  against  they  came.  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  the  children  of 
Ephraim  set  forward  according  to  their  hosts  : and  over  his  host  was  Elisluima  the  son  of 

23  Auunihud.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Manasseh  was  Gamaliel  the  sou 

24  of  Pedahzur.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  P»enjamin  was  Abidan  the  son 

25  ot  Gidemii.  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  the  children  of  Dan,  which  was  the  rearward 
of  all  the  camps,  set  forward  according  to  their  hosts  : and  over  his  host  was  Ahiezer  the  son 

26  of  Ammishaddai.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Asher  was  Pagiel  the  son 

27  of  Ochmn.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Kaphtali  was  Ahira  the  son  of 
2s  Enan  Thus  were  the  journevings  of  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  their  hosts  ; and 

they  set  forward. 

33  And  they  set  forward  from  the  mount  of  the  Lord  three  days’  journey  ; and  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  went  before  them  three  days’  journey,  to  seek  out  a resting  place  for 

34  them  And  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  over  them  by  day,  when  they  set  forward  from  the 
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35  camp.  Ami  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  ark  set  forward,  that  Closes  said,  Rise  up,  0 Loan,  and 
:hi  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered  ; and  let  them  that  hate  thee  flee  Indore  thee.  And  when  it 
rested,  he  said.  Return,  ()  Loan,  unto  the  ten  thousands  of  the  thousands  of  Israel. 

Xu.  1(»  And  they  journeyed  from  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  pitched  in  Kibroth 


liattaavah. 

The  march  out  nf  blpjpt  to  }[n)int  Shari  oceu 
pied  six  weeks,  making,  with  the  fourteen  days 
before  the  l’assnver,  two  monlhs  ; and  they 
were  encamped  before  Sinai,  receiving  the  Di- 
vine laws,  for  the  remaining  ten  months  of  the 
tirst  ecclesiastical  year.  The  tabernacle  was  set 
up  on  the  first  day  of  the  tirst  month  (Abib)  of 
the  second  year  ; and  its  dedication  occupied 
that  month.  On  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month  Moses  began  to  number  the  people,  and 
their  encampment  was  broken  up  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  second  mouth  of  the  second 
year.  On  that  day  the  cloud  of  Jehovah’s  pres- 
ence was  lifted  up  from  the  tabernacle,  as  the 
sign  of  departure  ; and  the  tabernacle  itself  was 
taken  down.  At  the  alarm  blown  by  the  two 
silver  trumpets,  which  God  had  commanded  to 
he  made,  each  of  the  four  camps  set  forward  in 
its  appointed  order,  and  the  host  followed  the 
cloud.  P.  S. 

When  the  silver  trumpets  sounded,  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  mustering  7 4 , GOO  fighting  men,  defiled 
forward  from  the  east  side  of  the  camp,  and  led 
the  van,  followed  by  Issaebar,  with  54,400.  and 
Zebulnn,  57,400.  Then  came  a division  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  the  descendants  of  Gershmu  and 
Merari,  bearing  the  tabernacle,  which  was  care- 
fully taken  down,  and.  thus  moving  after  the 
advanced  guard,  might  be  set  up,  ready  tor  the 
reception  of  the  ark.  Then  Reuben,  number- 
ing 40,500  ; Simeon,  50,300  ; Gad,  45,050,  broke 
up,  anti  advanced  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  encampment.  The  second  division  of  t lie 
Levites,  the  family  of  Kohath,  next  took  their 
station,  bearing  the  sanctuary  and  the  ark,  and 
all  the  sacred  vessels,  with  the  most  religions 
care,  lest  any  hands  hut  those  of  Aaron  and  his 
assistants  should  touch  a single  part.  All  the 
males  of  the  house  of  Levi  amounted  only  to 
‘22,000.  Ephraim,  40,500  ; Manasseh,  32,200  ; 
benjamin,  35,400,  defiled,  and  formed  the  west- 
ern wing  of  the  encampment.  Dan,  02,700  ; 
Asher,  41,500  ; Napthali,  53  400,  brought  up  the 
tear.  The  whole  number  of  fighting  men  was 
003,550.  This  fonnidahle  army  set  forward, 
singing.  “ I rise  up,  0 Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies 
he  scalteied  and  thus  -already  furnished  with 
their  eode  of  laws,  irresistible  both  in  their 
numbers  and  the  promised  assistance  of  their 
God  - they  marched  onward  to  take  possession 
of  the  fruitful  land  which  had  been  promised 
as  the  reward  of  their  toils.  Milmun. 


After  leaving  Iloreb,  the  Israelites  inarched 
northward,  and  traversing  the  grand  gorge  of 
i El  Watiyeh,  turned  to  the  east  along  the  valleys 
of  Zillegah  and  El  Ain.  Turning  northward 
they  entered  the  region  of  the  Till  (Desert  of 
Parun)  ; and  then  proceeding  onward  across  the 
great  plains  of  limestone  reached  their  halting 
place  at  Kadesh-Barnea.  The  whole  distance 
would  he  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
and  for  eleven  days  would  he  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  fourteen  miles  a day.  Holland. 

12,  Tlie  wilderness  of  I’arnn.  This 
tract  comprised  about  one  third  of  the  entire 
extent  of  the  peninsula,  which  lies  between 
Egypt  anil  Canaan,  and  is  the  eastern  half  of 
the  great  limestone  plateau,  which  constitutes 
the  centre  of  that  peninsula.  It  was  hounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Cammuitisli  trontier  ; on 
the  west  by  the  brook  or  river  of  Egypt,  which 
parted  it  from  the  other  half  of  the  plateau,  the 
"Wilderness  ot'  Shur  ; on  the  south  by  the  great 
sand -belt,  which  sweeps  across  the  peninsula 
in  a northwardly-concave  line,  from  gulf  to  gulf, 
and  forms  a broad  demarcation  between  Stand 
the  cliffs  of  Sinai  ; and  on  the  east  by  the  north 
ern  portion  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  and  by  tho 
great  valley  of  the  Arabali,  which  divides  it 
from  the  mountains  of  Edom.  Tlie  Wilderness 
of  Zin  (to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
of  Sin),  forming  the  immediate  boundary  of 
Caiman,  was  its  northeastern  extremity  ; and 
it  is  thus  that  Kadesh  is  indifferently  spoken 
, of  as  in  i lie  Wilderness  of  Zin,  or  in  that  of 
Panin.  The  Wilderness  of  Pa  ran  is,  on  the 
■ whole,  to  European  eyes,  a blanched  and  dreary 
waste  ; intersected  by  watercourses,  almost  al- 
ways dry  except,  in  the  rainy  season,  and  crossed 
by  low  ranges  of  horizontal  hills  which  relieve 
hut  little  the  general  monotony  of  its  appear 
ance.  It  does  not  exhibit  the  savage  and  fright 
fnl  desolation  of  the  Arabali  ; but  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  enlivened  by  the  fertile 
valleys  to  be  found  amid  the  granite  mountains 
of  Sinai.  Its  soil  is  mostly  strewn  with  pebbles, 
through  which  a slight  coating  of  vegetation 
struggles  ; yet  here  and  there  lovtl  plains  may 
he  found  in  it  of  rich  red  earth  fit  for  culture, 
or  valleys  abounding  in  shrubs  and  trees.  AY 
pin. 

The  whole  district  still  hears  the  name  Badiet 
et  Till,  “ the  desert  of  the  wanderings.”  Its 
; southern  portion  seems,  as  it  were,  driven  in 
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wedge  ways  into  the  Siuaitic  peninsula  proper, 
trom  w liich  it  is  separated  by  a belt  of  sand. 
From  the  scene  of  the  first  year  of  Israel's  pil- 
grimage and  ot'  the  Siuaitic  legislation,  the  Tib 
might  be  entered  by  one  of  several  passes 
through  the  mountains  which  form  its  southern 
boundary.  The  Et  Till  itself  “ is  a limestone 
plateau  of  irregular  surface.”  It  may  generally 
be  described  as  “open  plains  of  sand  and  gravel 
broken  by  a few  valleys,”  and  is  at  present 
‘ nearly  waterless,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
springs,  situated  in  the  larger  wadies,”  which 
yield  rather  an  admixture  of  sand  and  water 
than  water.  A.  E. 

After  they  had  received  the  Law,  and  com- 
pleted the  year  of  discipline,  and  put  everything 
in  order  for  their  journey,  they  turned  north- 
ward, through  the  wadies  of  granite,  into  the 
wadies  of  sandstone,  crossed  the  sandy  plain  of 
l>ebbet-er  ramleh  between  Sinai  and  Et-Tih, 
and,  climbing  the  steep  escarpment  of  the  Tih 
plateau,  began  their  wanderings.  J'osL 

They  went  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and 
rested  in  the  wilderness  of  Pnran.  All  our  removes 
in  this  world  are  but  from  one  wilderness  to  an- 
other. The  changes  which  wo  think  will  be  for 
the  better  do  not  always  prove  so  ; while  we 
carry  about  with  us  wherever  we  go  the  com- 
mon i n li rm i ties  of  human  nature,  we  must  ex- 
pect wherever  we  go  to  meet  with  its  common 
calamities  ; we  should  never  be  at  rest,  never  at 
borne,  till  we  come  to  heaven,  and  all  will  he 
well  there,  fl. 

JBJ.  TDaree  <IajV  journey.  There  is 
not  much  room  for  doubt  that  it  was  a ” three 
days'  journey”  from  Mount  Sinai  to  their  first 
resting-place  ; not  that  they  marched  day  and 
night  without  stopping  to  rest  : but  that  the 
first  two  nights  they  bivouacked,  and  on  the 
third  day  they  formally  encamped.  This  is 
what  we  should  gather  from  the  text  itself  ; and 
nil  outside  examination  as  to  the  probabilities 
tends  to  confirm  this  view.  H.  C.  T. 

34.  The  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  upon  them  by 
day.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  cloud,  which  was 
luminous  by  night,  dense  and  dark  by  day, 
spread  itself  upward  and  backward  from  over 
the  ark,  overshadowing  the  host  as  it  followed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  dwelt  in  the  memory 
of  the  nation,  and  gave  meaning  to  such  expres- 
sions as  the  “ shadow  of  the  Almighty"  (Ps. 
hi  : 1),  and  ” the  shadow  of  a cloud  ” (Is.  25  :4, 
5).  R.  \V. 

30.  “ And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  ark 
set  forward,  that  Moses  said,  Rise  up,  Lord, 
and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered  ; and  let 
them  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee.  And  when 


it  rested,  be  said,  Retnrn,  O Lord,  unto  the  ten 
i thousands  of  the  thousands  of  Israel. ’’  Moses 
uttered  a prayer  of  faith  both  in  the  inarching 
and  at  the  standing  still.  It  was  a petition  from 
the  mouth  of  the  mediator  of  the  covenant,  and 
contained  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  eneour 
agement  to  the  people  themselves,  reminding 
them  of  their  entire  dependence  on  God.  Gerl. 
Each  forward  movement  of  the  ark  betoken- 
ed the  going  forth  of  God  against  his  enemies  ; 
each  rest  his  gathering  of  li  is  own  people  to 
himself  : the  one  was  the  pledge  of  victory,  the 

other  the  earnest  of  repose.  Espin . When 

the  ark  and  the  cloud  set  forward,  it  was  the 
Almighty  God  going  on  before  to  victory  ; w ben 
the  ark  and  the  cloud  rested,  it  wras  the  all- 
lnerciful  God  returning  to  protect  and  cherish 
his  own.  This  is  clearly  recognized  in  the 
morning  and  evening  prayer  of  Moses.  The 
1 typical  and  spiritual  character  of  that  setting 
forward  and  that  resting  could  not  well  have 
been  lost  upon  any  religious  mind— that  God 
, going  before  ns  is  the  certain  and  abiding 
pledge  of  final  victory,  that  God  returning  to 
us  is  the  tmly  hope  of  present  safety.  “Rise  up, 
Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered."  The 
sixty -eighth  Psalm,  which  we  have  learned  to 
associate  with  the  wonders  <1f  Pentecost  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  Church  on  earth,  seems  to  be 
an  expansion  of  Moses’  morning  prayer.  R.  W. 

Unless  the  ark  went  with  them,  and  the  cloud 
of  the  Divine  glory  with  if  they  could  have 
neither  direction  nor  safely  ; unless  the  ark  rested 
with  them,  and  the  cloud  of  glory  with  it.  they 
| could  have  neither  rest  nor  comfort . How  neces- 
sary the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God , 

for  direction,  comfort,  and  defence.  A.  G. 

Here  we  have  twro  prayers  one  for  the  hours  of 
warfare  and  journeying,  another  for  the  hours 
of  repose  and  recreation.  Both  turn  to  the  one 
thing,  the  symbolic  presence  of  God  in  that 
ark  of  the  covenant.  Is  it  not  beautiful  to 
| think  that  the  One  Presence  takes  any  shape 
that  a man  wants?  When  he  needs  it  to  be  a 
spear  and  a shield,  it  is  a spear  and  a shield  for 
him  ; when  he  needs  it  to  he  a pillow'  on  which 
to  rest  his  head,  it  is  a pillow'  on  which  he  re- 
poses. A M. 

Xii,  an  : 10.  The  first  station  after  Sinai  in 
the  list  of  stations  is  Kibroth-hattaavah.  It  is 
evident  from  the  narrative  that  the  tabernacle 
was  set  up  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  that  the 
people  remained  there  a month  or  more.  There 
were  dug  “ the  graves  of  lust  ” — for  those  who 
died  as  a penalty  of  their  gluttonous  and  faith- 
less lusting  ; and  Taberah  (the  place  of  bnrn- 
ing)  was  the  name  given  to  the  rear  of  that  vast 
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camping  field.  Palmer  thinks  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  site  of  that  encampment,  at  a place 
called  by  the  Arabs  “ Erweis  el-Ebeirig,’  ’ some 
thirty  miles,  more  or  less.  11.  C.  T. 

It  would  be  natural  that  the  host  should  move 
north-easterly  out  of  Wady  Sheikh  six  miles 
from  Jebel  Musa,  along  the  great  thoroughfare 
through  Wady  Sa’al.  The  region  of  Erweis 
el-Ebeirig,  with  its  mysterious  remains,  its  line 
of  passage  for  great  flocks  of  birds,  and  its 
vicinity  to  Hndherah,  might  answer  to  Kibroth- 
hattaavah  ; and  the  copious  spring  of  Ain  Hud- 
herah  represents  the  etymology  of  ilazeroth. 
S.  0.  B. 

The  IIeprew  Element  a Main  Constituent  of 

Modern  Civilization.  Its  Distinctive  Char- 
acteristic, the  Instinct  of  Statical  Order. 

Modern  civilization  has  received  its  impulse, 
not  from  Greece  and  Home  only,  but  from  the  : 
ancient  people  of  Palestine  also,  and,  indeed, 
from  these  last  mainly.  This  inherited  influ- 
ence has  not  been  confined  to  the  impartation 
of  a religion  ; for  the  Hebrew  ruind  has  entered 
very  largely  among  the  constituents  of  our  sec-  j 
ulur  civilization,  and  its  presence  may  be  traced 
where  least  we  might  imagine  it  to  exist.  This 
suffused  influence  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out 
to  be  recognized. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  Hellenic  people,  and 
these  without  a rival,  possessed  the  instinct  of 
symmetry  and  the  consciousness  of  beauty. 
This  prerogative  of  the  race  developed  itself, 
not  only  in  matchless  works  of  art  in  its  sculp- 
ture and  its  architecture,  but  also  in  its  abstract 
and  speculative  philosophy.  Symmetry  in 
Form  and  symmetry  in  Thought  were  the  two 
excellent  products  of  the  one  endowment  of  the 
race.  It  is  also  trite  to  say  that  the  Homan 
stock— whencesoever  derived— signalized  itself 
in  a wholly  different  manner.  The  race-endow- 
ment of  the  Homan  people  was  the  instinct  of 
Order— order  Dynamic;  and  this  distinction 
evolved  itself  in  the  several  modes  of  adminis- 
trative ability.  The  outspeak  of  this  gift  was 
command  ; its  passion  was  power  ; its  means 
was  military  organization,  and  its  result  was  ex- 
tended empire. 

In  thus  following  the  method  of  comparison, 
we  find  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  He-  | 
brew  race  to  be  the  instinct  of  Order  ; not  1 
dynamic,  as  the  Homan,  but  Statical  Order  ; 
and,  as  such,  it  has  suffused  itself  in  different 
degrees  among  the  modern  European  nations. 
This  instinct  of  statical  order,  as  the  endowment 
of  the  Hebrew7  race,  the  evidences  of  which  are 
marked  and  unquestionable,  evolved  itself  in 


I its  clanship,  carried  out  with  a rigorous  adhe- 
rence  to  its  principle  ; and  also  in  adjustments, 
and  in  administrative  managements,  ami  in  fit 
nesses,  either  among  material  objects,  or  in  the 
constantly  recnireut  operations  of  life  occlesi 
astical,  or  life  secular.  Order  in  position,  order 
in  daily  observances  : order  was  the  law  of  a 
tranquil,  a peaceful,  a regulated,  and  unambi- 
tious perpetuity.  Thus  it  stood  contrasted  with 
the  Homan  dynamic  order,  the  law  of  which  was 
restlessness,  onwanl  movement,  and  progress. 

It  is  manifest  that,  in  whatever  way  so  strange 
an  event  had  come  about,  a vast  multitude  - 
| mainly  the  men  of  one  race,  but  not  wholly  so 
j —had  come  to  spread  itself  up  and  down  through 
the  wadies  of  the  Sinaitie  peninsula— a great 
multitude  indeed,  but  it  was  not  a crow  d.  This 
people,  by  the  fixed  usages  of  centuries,  had 
long  before  divided  and  subdivided  itself,  on 
the  patriarchal  platform,  into  elans,  and  these 
clans  into  families,  and  the  chief  of  each  clan 
had  his  subordinates,  and  each  family  liad  its 
head,  and  the  head  had  its  subalterns.  Each 
separate  tribe  constituting  this  people  was 
swathed  in  ancestral  loyalties — in  its  own  tradi- 
tions— in  its  rivalries.  The  mass  was  thor- 
oughly an  o cyanic  mass;  and  the  cementing 
principle  possessed  binding  energy  enough  to 
afford  ample  security  against  any  widespread 
I confusion  or  social  disintegration.  Seditions 
might  and  did  spring  up  here  and  there  ; but 
there  would  not  occur  a national  chaos.  Kecent 
national  sufferings  had  imparted  strength  to 
every  bond  ; and,  in  a word,  as  if  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  shocks  and  throes  of  the  new  life  in 
the  desert,  the  Hebrew'  instinct  of  order — statical 

had  recently  become  intense  in  a degree  that 
h.ul  not  before  been  known. 

This  people  had  become  wealthy —not  in  herds 
only,  but  in  all  kinds  of  personal  appointments. 
It  possessed  the  costumes  and  the  decorations 
of  superfluous  wealth.  The  mechanical  and  the 
decorative  arts  had  long  been  in  practice  among 
them  : quite  familiar  were  they  with  the  lux- 
uries of  an  advanced  material  civilization  ; and 
they  were  adepts  in  the  laborious  arts  of  com- 
mon life.  The  movable  wealth  of  the  people, 
and  the  appurtenances  of  rank,  they  had  brought 
with  them.  As  to  the  w’ealth  they  had  created 
upon  the  Egyptian  soil,  they  received  from  their 
masters  a hare  tithe  of  its  value  in  jewelry. 
These  were  the  visible  or  exterior  conditions  of 
this  ousted  multitude* 

But  the  people  had  also  their  inner  habitudes, 
and  these  got  expression  in  the  tone  and  pur- 
port of  those  ordinances — in  those  regulations, 
mixedly  religious  and  secular — in  those  forecast- 
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lug  appointments,  which  were  to  he  carried  out, 
years  later,  in  a land  of  rest.  In  all  these  legal 
elements,  whether  sacred  or  civil,  the  race-in- 
stinct makes  itself  manifest  ; and  thus,  also, 
was  it  in  the  specialties,  and  in  the  measure- 
ments, and  in  the  fitting  of  every  hook  to  its 
eye  and  of  every  coni  to  its  pole,  of  every  vessel 
to  its  use  and  of  every  movement  to  its  move- 
ment—everything  was  in  harmony  with  and 
was  an  expression  of  statical  order.  Now  read 
the  Book  of  Numbers  with  this  key  in  your 
hand  ; and  while  keeping  in  view  analogous  m 
stances  occurring  in  later  histories,  give  license 
for  a moment  to  the  imagination  while  you 
bring  before  yon,  by  the  various  aids  of  modern 
travel  and  of  pictorial  illustration,  first,  the 
Sinai  tic  scenery  which  the  people  were  at  this 
moment  leaving  ; and  then  the  broad  expanses 
ot  the  northward  table-land — the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  1 see —as  if  I were  carried  back  through 
the  forty  centuries— I see  the  host,  for  it  is  just 
now  pushing  its  upward  way  through  the  passes 
of  Jebel  et  Till,  and  it  is  fanning  itself  out,  in  a 
predetermined  order,  upon  the  Hats  of  this  up- 
land. What  I see  is  not  a rabble,  is  not  a pro- 
miscuous crowd  or  horde  ; it  is  not  a deluge  of 
struggling,  countless  human  forms  ; but  it  is  a 
sample  of  wlmt  may  be  done  in  marshalling  the 
millions  of  a people  whose  native  instinct  is  order, 
and  whose  daily  habitudes  render  conformity 
thereto  far  more  easy  to  them  than  confusion 
could  he. 

<s  Who  is  this  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morn- 
ing, fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  terrible  as 
an  army  with  banners?”  Thus  I read  the  rec- 
ord : “ When  the  cloud  rested  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  and  the  host  took  their  journey  I 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  by  j 
the  hand  of  Moses.  In  the  first  place  went  the  j 


| standard  of  the  camp  of  Judah,  according  to 
their  armies  : and  over  his  host  was  Nahshon, 
the  son  of  Amminadab  and  so,  and  so,  on, 

I and  on,  and  on,  m their  turns,  came  all  the 
tribes  and  families  of  Israel.  *•  Thus  were  the 
journeying#  of  the  sons  of  Israel  according  to 
their  armies,  when  they  set  forward.” 

Now,  if  such  passages  do  not  breathe  the  very 
life  ot  reality  — if  they  he  not  pre-eminently  ex- 
act and  historical,  then  there  is  nothing  true, 
there  is  nothing  real,  in  all  the  hundred  folios 
upon  which  our  modern  industry  lias  employed 
itself  these  three  centuries  past.  Not  only  are 
these  Pentateuclial  records  manifestly  real  and 
true,  hut  they  carry  with  them,  to  the  con  vie 
tion  of  every  unsophisticated  mind,  that  iniin 
itable  impression  of  grandeur,  that  aspect  of 
sublimity  which  no  art  can  counterfeit,  and 
which  arises  of  itself  to  accompany  and  to  sig 
nalize  those  notable  occasions  when  the  move- 
ments of  vast  multitudes  of  the  human  family 
are  seen  to  be  governed,  in  tranquil  silence,  by 
an  instinctive  sense  of  order.  Here  now  before 
us  a great  people  is  outspreading  its  ranks — 
bright  and  banner-led,  upon  a scene  fitting  the 
action.  The  stony  plain  may  vibrate  far  be- 
neath the  measured  tread  of  these  millions  of 
men  ; but  as  the  heaven  above  them  is  clear, 
and  as  the  one  cloud  sharply  outlines  itself 
against  the  burning  azure,  so  are  the  human 
| masses  free  from  din  and  uproar,  or  confusion 
— one  voice  in  front  is  listened  to,  and  this  is 
the  utterance  : 

“ And  when  the  ark  set  forward,  Moses  said. 
Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scat- 
tered ; and  let  them  that  hate  thee  dee  before 
thee.  And  when  it  rested,  he  said,  Return,  O 
Lord,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel.” 
Isaac  Taylor. 


Section  167. 

MURMURING  PUNISHED  BY  FIRE  AT  TABERAH,  AND  MOSES  INTERCEDES.  A 
SECOND  MURMURING,  AND  MOSES  COMPLAINS  TO  GOD.  SEVENTY  ELDERS 
ENDUED  WITH  THE  PROPHETIC  GIFT.  QUAILS  FOLLOWED  BY  PLAGUE  AT 
KIBROTIT-II ATTAAVAH 

Numbers  II  : 1-34. 

AV  111  And  the  people  were  as  murninrers,  speaking  evil  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord  : and 
when  the  Lord  heard  it,  his  anger  was  kindled  ; and  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them, 

- and  devoured  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  camp.  And  the  people  cried  unto  Moses  : and 

3 Moses  pnned  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  fire  abated.  And  the  name  of  that  place  was  called  Ta- 
berali  : because  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them. 

4 And  the  mixed  multitude  that  was  among  them  fell  a lnsting  : and  the  children  of  Israel 

5 also  wept  again,  and  said,  Who  shall  give,  us  flesh  to  eat?  We  remember  the  fish,  which  we 
did  eat  in  Egypt  for  nought  ; the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions. 
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6 and  the  garlick  : but  now  our  soul  is  dried  away  ; there  is  nothing  at  all  : we  lmvc  nought 

7 save  this  manna  to  look  to.  And  the  manna  was  nke  coriander  seed,  and  the  appearance 

8 thereof  us  the  appearance  of  bdellium.  The  people  went  about,  and  gathered  it,  and  ground 
it  in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  mortars,  and  seethed  it  m pots,  and  made  cakes  of  it  : and  the  taste 
of  it  was  as  the  taste  of  Iresh  oil.  And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp  in  the  night,  the 

10  manna  fell  upon  it.  And  Moses  heard  the  people  weeping  throughout  their  families,  c\ery 
man  at  the  dour  of  his  tent  : and  the  anger  of  the  Loud  was  kindled  gieatly  ; and  Moses  was 

11  displeased  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Loud,  Wherefore  hast  thou  evil  entreated  thy  servant  ? 
and  wherefore  have  1 not  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  that  thou  layest  the  burden  of  all  this  peo 

12  pie  upon  me?  Have  1 conceived  all  tins  people?  have  I brought  them  forth,  that  thou 
shouldest  say  unto  me,  Larry  them  in  thy  bosoui,  as  a nursing-father  oarrieth  the  sucking 

Id  child,  unto  the  land  which  thou  swarest  unto  their  fathers?  Whence  should  1 have  flesh  to 
If  give  unto  all  this  people  ? for  they  weep  unto  me,  saying,  (live  us  flesh,  that  we  may  eat.  I 
15  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me.  And  if  thou  deal 
thus  with  me,  kill  me,  I pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I have  found  favour  in  thy  sight  ; and  let  me 
not  seo  my  wretchedness. 

10  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  (rather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  whom 
thou  knowest  to  be  the  eldeis  of  the  people,  and  officers  over  them  ; and  bring  them  unto  the 

17  tent  of  meeting,  that  they  may  stand  there  with  thee.  And  I will  come  down  and  talk  w ith 
thee  there  : and  I will  take  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them  ; and 

18  they  shall  hear  the  burden  of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyself  alone.  And 
sav  thou  unto  the  people.  Sanctify  yourselves  against  to  morrow*,  and  ye  shall  eat  flesh  : for  ye 
have  wept  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord,  saving,  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat?  for  it  wras  well  with 

19  us  in  Egypt  ; therefore  the  Lord  w ill  give  you  flesh,  and  ye  shall  eat.  Ye  shall  not  eat  one  day, 

20  nor  two  days,  nor  live  days,  neither  ten  days,  nor  twenty  days  ; but  a whole  month,  unril  it 
come  out  at  your  nostrils,  and  it  be  loathsome  unto  yon  : because  that  ye  have  rejected  the  Lord 

21  which  is  among  you,  and  have  wept  before  him,  saving.  Why  came  we  forth  out  of  Egypt  V And 
Moses  said,  The  people,  among  whom  1 am,  are  six  hundred  thousand  footmen  ; and  thou  hast 

22  said,  1 will  give  them  flesh,  that  they  may  eat  a whole  month.  Shall  flocks  and  herds  be  slain 
for  them,  to  suffice  them  ? or  shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  he  gathered  together  for  them,  to 
suffice  them  ? 

23  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short?  now  shalt  thou  seo  whether 

24  my  word  shall  come  to  pass  unto  thee  or  not.  And  Moses  went  out,  and  told  the  people  the 
words  of  the  Lord  : and  he  gathered  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  set  them 

25  round  about  the  Tent.  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  cloud,  and  spake  unto  him,  and  took 
of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  put  it  upon  the  seventy  elders  : and  it  came  to  pass, 

26  that,  when  the  spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied,  but  they  did  so  no  more.  But  there 
remained  two  men  m the  camp,  the  name  of  the  one  was  Eldad,  and  the  name  of  the  other 
Medad  : and  the  spirit  rested  upon  (hem  ; and  they  were  of  them  that  were  written,  but  had 

27  not  gone  out  unto  the  Tent  : and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp.  And  there  ran  a young  man, 

28  and  told  Moses,  ami  said,  Eldad  and  Medad  do  prophesy  in  the  camp.  And  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun,  the  minister  of  Moses,  one  of  his  chosen  men,  answered  and  said.  My  lord  Moses, 

29  forbid  them.  And  Moses  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  jealous  for  my  sake?  would  God  that  all  the 

30  Lord’s  people  were  prophets,  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them  ! And  Moses  gat 

31  him  into  the  camp,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  there  went  forth  a wind  from  the  Lord, 
and  brought  quails  from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  by  the  camp,  about  a day’s  journey  on  this 
side,  and  a day’s  journey  on  the  other  side,  round  about  the  camp,  and  about  twro  cubits 

32  above  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  the  people  rose  up  all  that  day,  and  all  the  night,  and  all 
the  next  day,  and  gathered  the  quails  : he  that  gathered  least  gathered  ten  homers  : and  they 

33  spread  them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round  about  the  camp.  While  the  flesh  was  yet  be- 
tween their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed,  the  anger  of  the  Loan  was  kindled  against  the  people, 

34  and  the  Lord  smote  the  people  with  a very  great  plague.  And  the  name  of  that  place  was 
called  lvibrotli  haltaavali  : because  there  they  buried  the  people  that  lusted. 

This  and  the  following  three  chapters  recount  j fence  of  personal  exclusion  from  the  land  of 
the  successive  rebellions  of  the  Israelites  after  promise.  Incidentally  the  narrative  furnishes 
their  departure  from  Sinai  ; culminating  in  that  j some  details  of  the  northward  march.  Espin. 
by  which  they  brought  upon  themselves  the  sen-  [ 1 . We  read  of  their  murmurings  several  times 
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when  they  came  first  out  of  Egypt.  But  we  do 
not  read  of  any  plagues  inflicted  on  them  for 
their  m uriu livings,  as  there  were  now  ; for  now 
they  had  had  gieat  experience  ot  God's  care  of 
them,  and  therefore  now  to  distrust  him  was  so 
much  the  more  inexcusable.  New  a fire  was 

kiudlexl  ((<f  tinst  Jacob  (Ps.  78:21).  H. The 

indulgence  allowed  to  their  weakness  at  the  first 
is  no  longer  conceded  to  them  after  the  training 
and  organization  they  had  undergone  -and  after 
t lie  further  opportunities  afforded  them  of  un- 
derstanding their  relations  to  the  Lord,  and  their 
experience  of  his  care  and  bounty,  his  power  and 
judgments.  All  murmurings  before  Sinai  are 
passed  over,  nr  merely  rebuked  — all  murmuring 
and  rebellion  after  Sinai  bring  down  punish- 
ment and  doom.  They  have  now  a law,  and 
know  what  it  exacts  from  them,  and  by  that 
law  they  must  be  judged.  So  in  this  case,  the 
lire  of  the  Lord  came,  and  “ consumed  them 
that  were  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  camp.” 
The  name  of  Taherah,  or  the  burnhuj,  was  given 
to  the  spot  in  sorrowful  memory  of  the  event. 
Kit. 

2,  The  prevalency  of  Moses's  intercession  for 
them  ; when  Moses  prayed  vulo  the  Lord  (he  was 
always  ready  to  stand  m the  gap  to  turn  away 
the  wrath  of  God),  God  had  respect  to  him  and 
his  offering,  and  the  fire  teas  quenched.  By  this 
it  appears  that  God  delights  not  in  punishing, 
tor  when  he  has  begun  his  controversy,  he  is 
soon  prevailed  with  to  let  it  fall.  Moses  was 
one  of  those  worthies  who  by  faith  quenched  the 
violence  xf  fine.  H. 

;t.  Taherah.  fit.  Kil>rotli-li;itta;i- 

v:ill.  The  *“  burning,'*  which  gave  to  the 
place  the  name  of  Taherah,  occurred  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  camp  (verse  1).  Taherah  was 
then  the  name  of  a spot  in  or  near  the  station 
of  Kihroth  hattaavah,  and  accordingly  is  not 
named  in  the  list  of  encampments  given  (Nu. 
33).  Espin. 

4.  Mixed  multitude.  We  should  very 
imperfectly  realize  to  our  minds  the  idea  of  the 
great  Hebrew  camp  if  we  ignored  the  existence 
in  it  of  a large  body  of  Egyptian  people  of  the 
Iowrest  order.  In  Ex.  12  : 38  they  are  described 
as  “ a great  rubble, " for  such  is  the  literal  im- 
port of  the  Hebrew'  phrase.  Tn  the  grosser  dis- 
contents and  low'  repinings,  it  is  “ the  mixed 
multitude"  who  take  the  lead  ; and  in  De. 
20  : 10,  the  members  of  this  great  body— the 
strangers  of  the  camp— seem  to  he  described  as 
having  become  servants  to  the  Hebrew  host  : 
“ Thy  stranger  that  is  in  thy  camp,  from  the 
hewer  of  thy  wood  to  the  drawer  of  thy  water.” 
Kit. 


5,  6.  God  “ had  opened  the  doors  of  heav- 
en,” so  as  to  supply  them  with  the  “corn  of 
heaven,"  and  the  bread  “ of  angels,"  and  yet 
they  complain  that  they  are  famished,  while 
they  are  abundantly  supplied.  They  complain 
that  there  is  nothing  before  their  eyes  but 
manna  : as  if  their  loathing  of  this  excellent 
and  abundant  food  was  actual  famine.  Calc. 

They  were  madly  in  love  wdth  the  idolatries 

of  Egypt.  Hence,  on  every  little  distress, 
“ Let  us  go  back  to  Egypt,"  was  their  never- 
ceasing  cry.  Tt  was  not  merely  the  flesh-pots — 
the  fish,  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  the  leeks, 
the  onions,  and  the  garlie  — it  was  the  spiritual 
luxury  of  Egypt,  her  superstitions,  wdth  which 
the  people  were  so  debauched  ; a debauchery, 
w’hich  neither  gentleness  nor  severity,  neither 
mercy  nor  vengeance,  neither  the  blaze  of  mir 
aele  nor  the  terrors  of  prophetic  denunciation, 

J could  ever  wholly  overcome  ; a debauchery,  of 
whose  malignant  virus  the  nation  was  at  last 
purged  only  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  a seventy 
years’  captivity.  E.  C.  W. 

Oh,  the  precious  time  that  is  buried  in  the 
grave  ot  murmuring  ! When  the  murmurer 
should  be  praying,  he  is  murmuring  against 
the  Lord  ; when  he  should  be  hearing,  he  is 
murmuring  against  Divine  providences  ; w'hen 
he  should  be  reading,  he  is  murmuring  against 
instruments  ; and  in  thesennd  a thousand  other 
ways  do  murmnrers  expend  that  precious  time 
which  some  would  redeem  wdth  a world.  Brooks. 

7 f).  The  manna  was  sufficiently  palatable 
for  all  practical  purposes  and  had  the  necessary 
elements  for  the  real  bread  the  staff  of  life  — 
for  a whole  nation  during  forty  years  of  wilder- 
ness life,  with  its  alternations  of  marchings  and 
encampments  ; of  labor  and  of  rest. 

The  points  which  evinced  the  miraculous 
hand  of  Ged  were— that  it  came  from  no  known 
or  possible  source  of  supply  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature  ; that  it  fell  in  the  full  amount  needed 
for  the  thousands  of  Israel  ; fell  on  each  of  six 
mornings  but  not  at  all  on  the  seventh,  the  Sab- 
bath ; that  the  average  amount  on  five  of  these 
mornings  wras  a supply  for  one  day,  w'hile  on 
the  morning  next  preceding  the  Sabbath,  a 
double  quantity  fell,  being  a supply  for  two 
days  ; that  the  gathering  for  the  first  five  days 
of  the  week  could  be  kept  only  one  day.  but  the 
double  supply  of  the  sixth  day  remained  sweet 
and  pure  for  twTo  days  ; and  moreover,  a quan- 
tity laid  up  by  God's  command  in  the  saered 
ark  remained  unchanged  for  many  generations. 
Thus  wonderfully  did  the  Almighty  impress  his 
hand  upon  every  feature  of  this  bread  from 
heaven  ! H.  C.  (See  Section  97.) 
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11-15.  Those  inurmurings  of  theirs  reflected 
great  dishonor  upon  God,  and  Moses  laid  to 
heart  the  repioaebes  east  on  him.  They  knew 
that  lie  did  his  utmost  for  tlieir  good,  and  that 
he  did  nothing,  nor  could,  without  a Divine  ap- 
pointment ; and  }t*t  to  be  thus  continually 
clamored  against  by  an  unreasonable  ungrate 
fill  people  would  break  in  upon  the  temper  even 
of  Moses  himself,  (rod  considered  this,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  find  that  lie  chid  him.  Yet 
Moses  expressed  himself  otherwise  than  became 
him  upon  this  provocation,  and  cnnie  short  of 
his  duty  both  to  God  and  Israel  in  these  expos- 
tulations. He  s] teaks  distrustfully  of  the  Di- 
vine grace,  when  lie  despairs  of  being  ahl e to 
hear  all  tins  people  (verse  14).  Had  the  work 
been  much  less,  he  could  not  have  gone  through 
it  in  his  own  strength  : but  had  it  been  much 
greater,  through  (rod  strengthening  him  lie 
might  have  done  it.  It  was  worst  of  all  pas- 
sionately to  wish  for  death,  and  desire  to  be 
killed  out  of  hand  because  just  at  this  time  his 
life  was  made  a little  uneasy  to  him  (verse  15). 
Is  this  Moses?  Is  this  the  meekest  of  all  the 
men  on  t he  earth?  The  best  have  their  infir- 
mities, and  fail  sometimes  in  the  exercise  of  that 
grace  which  they  are  most  eminent  for.  Hut 
(rod  graciously  overlooked  Moses's  passion  at 

this  time.  II. God  was  exceeding  merciful 

to  the  sin  of  Moses,  because  it  was  of  human  in- 
firmity, and  because  it  was  the  petulant  out- 
break of  a mind  and  heart  overcharged  with 
grief  and  failure.  Even  so  did  onr  Lord  bear 
with  his  apostles,  and  will  bear  with  all  the 
errors  and  outbreaks  ol  an  honest  heart.  Ii.  W. 

The  Lord  permits  even  the  stronger  language 
of  dissatisfaction  in  his  servant,  as  already  be- 
fore (Ex.  32  :11).  The  wish  to  die  was  cer- 
tainly a despairing  and  therefore  a sinful  wish. 
But  God  would  rather  that  his  servants  should 
lay  open  before  him  in  tlieir  prayers  even  such 
unholy  movements  of  their  heart,  than  that  they 
should  express  their  sorrow  in  any  other  way. 
In  no  way  can  this  hidden  sin  of  murmuring, 
of  fear,  of  despondency,  be  so  completely  re-  j 
moved  as  by  making  it  known  to  the  merciful 
and  gracious  One.  Gerl. 

10.  Note  the  Divine  dignity  and  goodness  of 
the  Lord's  answer.  The  one  thing  in  Moses’s 
prayer  which  was  reasonable  he  allowed  at 
onee  ; the  rest  he  passed  over  without  answer 
or  reproof,  as  though  it  had  never  been  uttered. 
R.  W. 

10, 17,24.  Seventy  men  of  Hie  elders 

of  Israel.  The  selection  of  the  seventy  elders 
and  the  prophetic  gift  bestowed  on  them  is 
plainly  distinct  in  character  from  the  selection 


of  judges  (Section  155),  as  well  as  later  in  time. 
Not  merely  the  exclusive  judgeship,  but  the  sole 
exercise  of  the  prophetic  ottieo  was  too  heavy  a 
burden,  and  needed  to  be  shared  with  otlieis. 
Jii  rks. 

The  Hebrew  Theocracy  was  engrafted  upon  a 
previously  existing  patriarchal  government,  and 
therefore  it  recognized  this  previous  system  as 
substantially  the  common  law  of  the  land,  to  be 
ill  force  except  so  far  as  modified  by  special 
legislation  under  the  new  regime  given  from  the 
Lord  through  Moses.  This  principle  is  illus- 
trated in  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  elders, 
known  as  “ heads  of  the  house  of  tlieir  fathers  * 
“princes  “ heads  of  the  thousands  ot  Israel*’ 
(Ex  (>  : 25,  and  Nu.  3:24,  30,  35,  and  1 : Hi, 

and  10:4).  11.  C. The  elders  or  chiefs  of 

the  tribes,  who  appear  as  the  background  of  the 
primitive  constitution,  existed  before  the  ex- 
odus (Ex.  4 :20).  The  priests  were  not  part  of 
them  (2  (’ll.  31  : 2).  Through  all  the  changes 
of  the  office,  the  name  still  continued.  From 
time  to  time  it  appears  in  the  settled  period  of 
the  monarchy.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  king- 
dom it  reasserts  something  of  its  original  im- 
portance. Out  of  the  elders  of  the  desert  thus 
grew  the  elders  of  the  synagogues  ; and  out  of 
the  elders  of  the  synagogues— with  no  change 
of  name  except  that  which  took  place  in  pass- 
ing from  Hebrew  to  Greek  and  from  Greek  to 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe— the  “ Pres- 
byters’’ of  Christendom.  That  word  and  that 
office,  so  limited  in  its  present  meaning,  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  rudest  and  most  prim- 
itive forms  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Christian 
Presbyter  represents  not  the  sacerdotal,  but 
the  primitive  element  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Stanley. 

The  distinguishing  office,  in  every  age  alike, 
is  the  ‘ * elder,”  the  successor  of  the  patriarch. 
Already,  when  Moses  comes  to  Egypt  there  are 
elders  to  receive  him  and  examine  his  commis- 
sion. Moses  makes  no  change  in  the  govern- 
ment—the  elders  continue  to  rule.  One  great 
source  of  confusion  in  reading  the  Law  of  Moses 
and  his  history  arises  Horn  the  fact  that,  like  all 
other  nations,  the  title  of  elder  was  given  also  to 
the  civil  magistrates  of  the  courts  set  up  at  the 
suggestion  of  Jethro.  But  the  careful  reader 
will  find  that  no  ancient  system  of  government 
kept  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  so  distinct  as 
the  system  of  Moses.  It  is  very  easy  in  any 
ease  to  see  whether  the  elders  who  act  are 
Church  elders  or  civil  magistrates,  even  though 
the  ultimate  appeal  of  both  was  to  Jehovah  him- 
self at  the  tabernacle.  In  all  subsequent  times 
the  same  government  is  found.  Jeremiah  is 
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condemned  to  prison  by  an  ecclesiastical  court 
of  the  elders  ; Ezekiel,  a captive  among  the  cap- 
tives on  the  far-distant  Chebar,  is  found  sitting 
with  tlie  “ elders”  of  Judah  in  council  when 
the  message  of  Jehovah  comes  to  him.  So  chief 
priests  and  elders  counselled  at  Christ’s  birth 
and  death —so  the  Apostle  l\ml,  called  the1 
elders  at  Ephesus — so  at  Jerusalem  a synod  was 
of  elders  with  apostles.  Now  you  may  see  sig- 
nificance of  John’s  vision  of  twenty-four  elders  j 
that  represented  the  Church  still  organized,  as  I 
it  stands  before  the  great  throne. 

To  Israel  as  a church  was  given  the  Passover,  * 
the  Sinai  Law  with  its  ritual  of  worship  and  ec- 
clesiastical law.  To  the  Israelites  as  a State 
was  given,  in  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  with 
Abraham,  to  inherit  as  ;l  civil  government  the  ! 
land  of  Canaan.  As  a church,  not  as  a State,  j 
Israel,  under  the  Mosaic  forms  of  ordinance,  i 
worshipped  Jehovah.  As  a State,  not  as  a 
church,  the  people  administered  civil  govern- 
ment and  punished  with  pains  and  penalties  the  . 
transgression  of  the  civil  law.  Nor  did  it  make 
it  less  a civil  government  that  Jehovah  was  its  j 
theocratic  King,  to  direct  and  decide  cases  in 
the  last  resort.  As  a church,  not  as  a State,  1 
Israel  had  priests  and  elders  and  Levites  to  ad- 
minister in  spiritual  things.  As  a State,  not  as 
a church,  Israel  had  judges  and  magistrates 
who  wielded  the  sword  of  power.  As  a church, 
not  as  a State,  Israel  hail  ecclesiastical  fourts  to  1 
adjudge  in  what  were  called  the  “ Lord’s  mat-  I 
ters,”  with  a supreme  eourt  of  last  resort  (see 
De.  17  : S-12  and  ‘J  Ch.  l‘J  :5-ll).  As  a State, 
not  as  a church,  Israel  had  a series  of  civil  courts  j 
for  “ the  King’s  matters,”  appealing  in  the  last 
resort  to  a supreme  court  and  the  oracle,  as  may 
he  seen  from  the  same  passages.  As  a church, 
Israel  admitted  foreigners  into  membership  by 
the  rite  of  circumcision  and  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  people  of  God.  As  a State,  Israel  ex- 
cluded foreigners  from  civil  dignities  and  from 
the  right  to  inherit  or  hold  real  estate.  As  a 
ehurch  Israel  changed  not,  nor  could  change, 
the  form  and  order  of  the  Church’s  administra- 
tion. As  a State  Israel  could  and  did  change 
its  form  of  government  from  chieftain  and  re- 
publican to  monarchical  rulers.  As  a church 
Israel  continued  to  exist,  oven  after  being  car- 
ried away  from  Canaan.  In  the  captivity, 
though  without  the  templo  and  altar,  the  proph- 
ets still  conferred  with  the  presbytery  or  elder- 
ship ; and  after  the  captivity  the  Church  still 
continued,  whereas  the  State  as  an  indepen-  | 
dent  government  perished  at  the  captivity.  Any  | 
one  bearing  these  points  in  mind  as  he  studies 
the  Mosaie  institutes  and  the  subsequent  his-  | 


tory  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  readily  the 
whole  system  may  be  understood  with  this  key  ; 
and  how  strange  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  under 
either  the  popular  or  the  scientific  theory  of 
the  Mosaie  system,  which  represents  the  Law  at 
Mount  Sinai  as  certain  vague  moral  and  ritual 
precepts,  together  with  certain  semi-political 
laws  organizing  a sort  of  half  church,  half  State, 
with  which  the  Christian  Church  has  nothing  to 
do.  S.  R 

*21-*2£.  The  record  of  this  weakness  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  one  who,  according  to  the  same 
history,  had  been  accustomed  to  Divine  inter- 
positions equally  remarkable  with  anything 
here  promised,  shows  the  thorough  honesty  of 
the  narrator  ; while  it  affords  some  measure 
whereby  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  so 
great  a multitude  must  have  been  indebted  to 
extraordinary  sources  for  their  daily  supply. 
Had  there  been  anything  like  a suitable  pro 
vision  for  their  subsistence,  either  in  the  desert 
or  obtainable  from  friendly  tribes,  the  above 
promise  would  not  have  been  received  by 
Moses  with  such  incredulity  as  to  call  forth  the 

rebuke  that  followed  (verse  23).  D,  M. How, 

in  these  wide  deserts,  this  host  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  souls  eonhl  find  supplies  for 
their  support  without  a constant  miracle.  I 
am  unable  to  divine.  Yet  among  them  wre  read 
only  of  occasional  longings  and  complaints  ; 
while  the  tribes  that  now  roam  over  the  same 
regions,  numbering  scarcely  as  many  thou 
sands,  are  exposed  to  famine  and  privation  of 
every  kind  : and  at  the  best  obtain  only  a meagre 
and  precarious  subsistence.  Itubhisnji. 

The  sacred  writer,  with  singular  candor,  under 
the  moving  of  the  Iloly  Spirit,  records  not  only 
his  own  utter  disgust  with  a temper  in  his  p<jo 
pie  so  unreasonable  and  ungrateful,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a spirit  in  enfeebling  his  own 
faith.  With  the  giving  way  of  his  patience  there 
comes  upon  him  also  a spirit  of  unbelief  that 
leads  him  also  to  murmur.  And  when  the  full- 
est assurance  is  given  by  Jehovah — “The  Lord 
will  give  you  flesh,  and  ye  shall  eat” — the  queru- 
lous, desponding  Moses  replies  with  incredulity 
and  unbelief.  We  are  ready  to  exclaim  in 
amazement  : Is  this  the  Moses,  the  man  of 
heroic  faith  ? And  yet,  with  all  this  exhibition 
of  an  improper  spirit,  there  is  no  record  of  any 
fault  found  with  him.  The  Lord  is  merciful 
and  gracious.  He  know'eth  our  frame  ; he  re- 
membereth  that  we  are  dust.  It  is  simply  of 
the  Lord’s  mercy  that  we  are  not  consumed. 
How  often  comes  home  this  reproof  : “ Is  the 

Lord’s  hand  shortened?”  R.  R Whatever 

our  unbelieving  hearts  may  suggest  to  the  con- 
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trary,  it  is  certain  that  (toil's  hand  is  not  short, 
his  power  cannot,  he  restrained  by  anything  hut 
his  own  will,  with  him  nothing  is  impossible. 
That  hand  is  not  short  which  measures  the 
waters,  metes  out  the  heavens,  and  grasps  the 
winds.  And  this;  is  sufficient  to  silence  all  our 
distrusts  when  means  fail  us,  Is  anythin]  too 
hard  for  the  Lord  ? 11. 

25.  Then,  to  show  in  sight  of  all  men  that  he 
had  appointed  such  help,  yet  only  as  a help  (a 
Moses , God  “mine  down  in  a cloud,"  spake 
unto  Moses,  and  then  put  of  his  spirit  upon 
these  “elders."  In  manifestation  of  this  new 
gift  “ they  prophesied, " by  which,  however, 
we  are  to  understand  probably  that  “ speaking 
in  the  spirit  " which  in  the  New  Testament  also 
is  designated  as  “ prophesying."  A.  E. 

27.  Eldad  and  Itlednd  do  prophesy. 
These,  it  seems,  made  two  of  the  seventy 
elders — they  were  written  though  they  went  not 
out  to  the  Tabernacle  — they  were  enrolled  as  of 
the  elders,  but  went  not  to  meet  God  at  the 
Tabernacle,  probably  at  that  time  prevented  by 
some  hindrance— but  they  continued  in  the 
camp  using  their  new  function  in  exhorting  the 

people.  A.  C. The  Spirit  of  God  found 

them  out  in  the  camp,  and  there  they  prophe- 
sied—that  is,  they  exercised  their  gift  of  pray- 
ing, preaching,  and  pmising  God.  The  Spirit 
of  God  is  not  tied  to  the  Tabernacle,  but,  like 
the  wind , bhnes  where  he  Ushth,  There  was  a 
special  providence  in  it  that  these  two  should 
be  absent,  for  thus  it  appeared  that  it  was  indeed 
a Divine  Spirit  which  the  elders  were  actuated 
by,  and  that  Moses  gave  them  not  that  Spirit, 
but  God  himself.  II 

2*.  My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them.  Probably 
be  did  not  know  that  they  had  been  enrolled, 
and  he  was  naturally  jealous  for  the  honor  of 
Moses  — a jealousy  which  was  not  at  all  unneces- 
sary, us  the  events  of  the  next  chapter  proved. 
The  prophesying  of  Eldad  and  Medad  in  the 
camp  might  well  seem  like  the  setting  up  of  an 
independent  authority  not  in  harmony  with 
that  of  Moses.  II.  W. 

Moses,  having  no  aim  to  his  own  glory,  re- 
plied that  he  wished  (i  all  the  Lord’s  people 
were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his 
Spirit  upon  them."  If  God  would  have  thus 
immediately  revealed  his  will  to  every  Israelite, 
the  people  would  all  have  known  what  they 
were  to  do,  as  well  as  Moses  himself  ; and  he, 
not  seeking  his  own  honor,  but  sincerely  desir- 
ing to  be  “ faithful  to  him  that  appointed  him,” 
would  have  heartily  rejoiced  to  see  the  Divine 
purpose  and  design  thus  effectually  taking  place 
among  his  people.  Shuckford. 


| “Would  God,”  was  the  longing  of  Mosik. 

“ that  all  the  Lord’s  people  were  prophets,  and 
j that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them  !" 
His  desire  was  fill  til  led  at  Pentecost,  and  is  re 
alized  now.  Every  believer  possesses  the  Holy 
I Spirit,  not  for  his  own  spiritual  life  only,  but 
to  be  a witness  for  Christ,  as  were  the  hundred 
| and  twenty  at  Pentecost.  Equally  does  the 
j charge  to  publish  the  glad  tidings,  and  the 
j promise  of  adequate  power  come  to  every  one, 
according  to  that  closing  command  of  inspira- 
tion, “ Let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come  !”  Nay, 
more,  the  tongue  of  tire,  the  gift  of  utterance  in 
I its  fitting  measure,  is  always  bestowed  upon  the 
| kindled  heart.  Every  one  who  seeks  humbly 
| and  prayerfully  to  be  a witness  for  Christ,  in 
t lie  home,  in  the  ways  of  toil,  in  the  spheres  of 
1 intercourse,  in  the  house  of  prayer,  by  the 
1 printed  page,  with  the  lips,  and  by  the  life, 
every  such  faithful  disciple  of  the  living  Master 
i shall  receive  his  promised  gift,  the  Pentecostal 
! power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ! I». 

31,  IJ2.  The  quail  migrates  in  vast  flocks  and 
regularly  crosses  the  Arabian  Desert,  flying  for 
the  most  part  by  night.  The  period  when  they 
were  brought  to  the  camp  of  Israel  was  in 
spring,  when  on  their  northward  migration 
j from  Africa.  According  to  their  well-known  in- 
: stinct,  they  would  follow  up  the  coast  of  the 
lied  Sea  till  they  came  to  its  bifurcation  by  the 
Siimitic.  peninsula,  and  then,  with  a favoring 
wind,  would  cross  at  the  narrow  part,  resting 
near  the  shore  before  proceeding.  Accordingly, 
we  read  that  the  wind  brought  them  up  from 
the  sea,  and  that,  keeping  close  to  the  ground, 
they  fell  thick  as  rain  about  the  camp  in  the 
month  of  April,  according  to  our  calculation. 
Thus  the  miracle  consisted  in  the  supply  being 
brought  to  the  tents  of  Israel  by  the  special 
guidance  of  the  Lord  in  exact  harmony  with  the 
known  habits  of  the  bird.  The  Israelites 
“ spread  them  out,"  when  they  had  taken  them 
before  they  were  sufficiently  refreshed  to 
escape,  ” round  about  the  camp,’’  to  dry  them 
and  prepare  them  for  food,  exactly  as  Herodotus 
tells  us  the  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  drying  them  in  the  sun.  Again,  it  was  at 
I even  that  they  began  to  arrive,  and  by  the  morn 
i ing  the  whole  flock  had  settled.  T have  myself 
| seen  the  ground  in  Algeria,  in  the  month  of 
I April,  covered  with  quails  for  an  extent  of  many 
acres  at  daybreak,  where  in  the  preceding  after- 
i noon  there  had  not  been  one.  Tristram. 

33.  Hardly  had  they  tasted  the  flesh  ere  the 
plague  began  among  them.  Even  so  greed  has 
its  natural  reaction  of  misery,  even  in  the  life 
of  this  world,  but  it  has  its  Divine  punishment 
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in  the  soul.  “ He  gave  them  their  request,  but  | 
sent  leanness  into  their  soul,"  says  the  Psalmist  | 
(KM:  15),  revealing  the  spiritual  truth  which 
lay  hid  in  this  history.  No  man  can  cater 
greedily  for  his  body  w ithout  impoverishing  his  I 
soul  ; no  man  can  gratify  eagerly  his  carnal  ap-  i 
petites  without  incurring  spiritual  disease. 
R.  W. lie  had  formerly  pardoned  the  mur- 

muring* for  which  he  now  punished  them. 
The  same  sin  repeated  is  death,  whose  first  act 
found  remission  : relapses  are  desperate  where 
the  sickness  itself  is  not.  It  is  a mortal  thing 
to  abuse  the  lenity  of  God  : it  is  presumptuous 
madness  to  hope  that  God  will  quietly  suffer  us  J 


to  provoke  him  how  w7e  will.  It  is  more  mercy 
than  we  are  entitled  to  if  he  forbear  ns  once  : 
it  is  his  justice  to  pnnidi  us  the -second  time  : 
it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  will  not  profit  by  former 
warnings.  Bp.  II. 

!M.  The  remembrance  of  this  is  preserved  in 
the  name  given  to  the  place.  Moses  called  it 
Kibmfhhattaavah , the  graves  of  lustet's,  or  of  lust. 
And  wrell  it  had  been,  if  these  graves  of  Is- 
rael’s lusters  had  proved  the  graves  of  Israel’s 
lust  : the  warning  wfas  designed  to  be  so,  but  it 
had  not  its  due  effect,  for  it  follows  (Ps.  78  : 32), 
For  all  this , they  sinned  still.  H. 


Section  168. 

MIRIAM  AND  AARON  SPEAK  AGAINST  MOSES.  JEHOVAH  VINDICATES  MOSES 
AND  PUNISHES  MIRIAM.  AT  IIAZEROTH. 

Numbers  11  : 35  ; 12  : 1-15  ; 33  : 17. 

Xu.  fi  1 35  From  Kibroth-lmttaavah  the  iieople  journeyed  unto  Ilazeroth  ; and  they  abode 
at  Hazeroth. 

I  '*  I And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses  because  of  the  Cusliite  w oman  whom  he 

2 had  married  : for  he  had  married  a Cushite  woman.  And  the}7  said,  Hath  the  Loro  indeed 

3 spoken  only  with  Moses?  hath  he  not  spoken  also  with  us?  And  the  Lord  heard  it.  Now 

4 the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  which  w'ere  npon  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
the  Lord  spake  suddenly  unto  Moses,  and  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Miriam,  Come  out  ye  three 

5 unto  the  tent  of  meeting.  And  they  three  came  out.  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  a pillar  of 
cloud,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Tent,  and  called  Aaron  and  Miriam  : and  they  both  came 

0 forth.  And  he  said,  Hear  now  my  words  : if  there  be  a prophet  among  you,  l the  Lord  will 

7 make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a vision,  I will  speak  with  him  in  a dream.  My  servant 

8 Moses  is  not  so  ; he  is  faithful  in  all  mine  house  : with  him  will  I speak  mouth  to  mouth, 
even  manifestly,  and  not  in  dark  speeches  ; and  the  form  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold  : w’here- 

3 fore  then  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against  my  servant,  against  Moses  ? And  the  anger  of 

10  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  them  ; and  he  departed.  And  the  cloud  removed  from  over  the 
Tent  ; and,  behold,  Miriam  w'as  leprous,  as  ichite  as  snow  : and  Aaron  looked  upon  Miriam, 

11  and,  behold,  she  was  leprous.  And  Aaron  said  unto  Moses,  Oh  my  lord,  lay  not,  I pray  thee, 

12  sin  upon  us,  for  that  we  have  done  foolishly,  and  for  that  wre  have  sinned.  Let  her  not,  I 
pray,  be  as  one  dead,  of  whom  the  ilesh  is  half  consumed  when  he  cometh  out  of  his  mother’s 

13  womb.  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  Heal  her,  O God,  I beseech  thee.  And  the 

14  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  If  her  father  had  hut  spit  in  her  face,  should  she  not  be  ashamed  seven 
days?  let  her  be  shut  up  without  the  camp  seven  days,  and  after  that  she  shall  be  brought  in 

15  again.  And  Miriam  wras  shut  up  without  the  camp  seven  days  : and  the  people  journeyed  not 
till  Miriam  was  brought  in  again. 

1.  Miriam  stands  foremost  as  the  author  of  [ that  made  his  brother  an  intercessor  for  him  to 
this  revolt  against  Moses,  which  originated  in  God  in  the  case  of  his  idolatry,  that  climbed  up 
spiritual  pride  ; and  for  that  reason  she  is  I the  hill  of  Sinai  with  Moses,  whom  the  mouth 
chiefly  subjected  to  the  punishment.  Aaron,  j and  hand  of  Moses  consecrated  a high-priest 
consistently  with  the  well-knowTn  softness  of  his  unto  God  ? Is  not  this  Miriam,  the  elder  sister 
character,  allows  himself  to  be  drawrn  by  his  | of  Moses,  Miriam  that  led  the  triumph  of  the 
sister  into  the  same  sin,  takes  her  side,  and  joins  women  and  sung  gloriously  to  the  Lorn  ? Who 

her  in  reproaching  their  brother.  C.  G.  B. would  not  have  thought  this  should  have  been 

Is  not  Ibis  Aaron,  that  was  brother  in  nature,  i their  glory,  to  have  seen  the  glory  of  their  own 
and  by  office  joint  commissioner  with  Moses,  | brother?  Bp.  H. 
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A Cn*liilc  Hoinsin.  The  imiue  of  Cush,  son  of  Closes,  ami  oat  of  favor  to  linn  they  had 
the  son  of  Ilaui,  is  applied  in  Scripture  not  also  be  en  endued  with  peculiar  gifts  of  their 
only  to  Africa  but  to  Arabia.  Zipporah  may  own.  Aaron  too  had  heen  by  his  brother  asso- 
have  been  called  a Cushite,  not  as  being  herself  ciated  with  himself  : Moses  had  allowed  the 
of  the  children  of  Cush,  but  as  belonging  to  a ; high -priesthood  to  be  transferred  to  him  and  his 
country  which  had  received  from  them  its  i descendants,  and  thus  had  placed  his  own  in 
name.  Kit . subjection  to  them.  5Vhat,  then,  was  there  for 

For  the  first  time  we  here  encounter  that  Aaron  to  begrudge  his  brother,  when  so  exalted 
pride  of  Israel  after  the  flesh  and  contempt  for  a dignity  was  vested  in  his  own  sons,  while  all 
all  other  nations,  which  appeared  throughout  the  race  of  Moses  was  degraded  ? Citlv. 


their  after  history  in  proportion  as  they  mis 
understood  the  spiritual  meaning  of  their  call 
ing.  Miriam  and  Aaron  now  actually  boasted 
in  that  prophetic  gift,  which  should  have  only 
wrought  in  them  a sense  of  deep  humility.  | 

A.  E. Admitting  the  existence  of  any  sense  1 

in  which  Jethro’s  daughter  eould  be  called  a* 
Cushite,  it  is  obvious  that  her  arrival  might  he  1 
very  unwelcome  to  Miriam,  since  the  wife  of 
Moses  would  at  least  share  the  deferenee  and 
attention  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  his  j 
sister  alone.  The  high  consideration  with 
which  Jethro  had  been  treated  on  his  visit  to 
the  camp,  and  the  influential  position  now  taken 
by  his  son  Hobah,  may  have  heen  distasteful  to 
Aaron.  Yet  his  own  position  in  the  common 
wealth  was  in  some  respeets  superior  to  that  of 
Moses  himself.  The  function  of  Moses  was 
temporary,  and  would  pass  away  with  his  life  ; j 
whereas  his  own  was  permanent  in  himself  and 
his  heirs,  and  would  leave  him  and  them  the 
foremost  and  most  important  persons  in  the 
State.  He  might  not,  therefore,  always  regard 
with  patienee  the  degree  in  which  the  full  de 
velopmentof  his  own  high  office  was  superseded 
by  the  existing  authority  of  Moses.  That  he 
was  discontented  is  certain — that  he  made  no 
secret  of  that  diseontent  is  elear— and  that  it 
had  its  principal  source  in  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained of  the  powers  exereised  by  Moses,  is 
plainly  stated.  Kit. 

By  this  contention  of  his  own  brother  and 
sister  with  respeet  to  the  supremacy  it  was 
clearly  shown  that  Moses  was  sustained  by  the 
power  of  God  alone.  At  the  same  time  it  ap- 
pears how  natural  is  ambition  to  the  minds  of 
almost  all  men.  Aaron  and  Miriam  contend 
with  their  own  brother  for  the  supremacy  ; and 
yet  they  had  received  the  most  abundant  proofs 
that  he,  whom  they  desire  to  overthrow,  had 
been  elevated  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  was  thus 
maintained  in  his  position.  For  Moses  had  ar- 
rogated nothing  to  himself  ; therefore  it  was 
not  allowable  that  man  should  attempt  to  under- 
mine the  dignity  of  that  high  office  whieh  God 
had  conferred  upon  him.  Besides,  God  had 
ennobled  their  own  house  and  name  iu  the  per- 
35 


God  had  spoken  by  Moses,  but  he  had  some 
times  spoken  also  by  them  ; and  they  intended 
to  make  themselves  equal  with  him,  though 
God  had  so  many  ways  distinguished  him. 
Striving  to  be  greatest  is  a sin  whieh  easily  be- 
sets disciples  themselves,  and  it  is  exceeding* 
sinful.  Even  those  that  are  well  preferred  are 
seldom  pleased  if  others  be  better  preferred. 

Those  that  excel  are  eommonly  envied.  H. 

Pride  is  lightly  the  ground  of  all  sedition. 
Which  of  their  faces  shined  like  Moses?  Which 
of  them  had  fasted  twice  forty  days?  Which  of 
them  ascended  up  to  the  top  of  Sinai,  and  was 
hid  with  smoke  and  tire  ? Which  of  them  re 
eeived  the  Law  twice  in  two  several  tables,  from 
God's  own  hand  ? And  yet  they  dare  say,  “ Hath 
God  spoken  only  by  Moses?”  They  do  not 
deny  Moses’s  honor,  hut  they  challenge  a part 
with  him  ; and  as  they  were  the  elder  in  nature, 
so  they  would  be  equal  in  dignity,  equal  in  ad 
ministration.  And  yet  how  unfit  were  they  ? 
One,  a woman,  whom  her  sex  debarred  from 
rule  ; the  other,  a priest,  whom  his  office  se- 
questered from  earthly  government.  Self-love 
makes  men  unreasonable,  and  teaches  them  to 
turn  the  glass  to  see  themselves  bigger,  others 
less  than  they  are.  It  is  a hard  thing  for  a 
man  willingly  and  gladly  to  see  his  equals  lifted 
over  his  head,  in  worth  and  opinion.  Nothing 
will  more  try  a man’s  graee  than  questions  of 
emulation.  That  man  hath  true  light  which 
can  he  content  to  he  a candle  before  the  sun  of 
others.  Bp.  II. 

J{.  There  is  about  these  words,  as  also  about 
the  passages  in  whieh  Moses  no  less  unequivo- 
cally records  his  own  faults  (Nil.  20  : 12  ; Ex. 
4 : 24  ; De.  1 : 37),  the  simplicity  of  one  who 
hare  witness  of  himself,  but  not  to  himself  (of. 
Matt.  11  : 28,  29).  The  words  are  inserted  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  Moses  took  no  steps  to 
vindicate  himself,  and  why  consequently  the 
Lord  so  promptly  intervened.  Espin. 

No  man  could  have  given  more  proofs  of  liia 
eourage  than  Moses.  He  slew  the  Egyptian  ; he 
confronted  Pharaoh  in  his  own  eourt  ; he  beat 
the  Midianite  shepherds  ; he  feared  not  the 
troops  of  Egypt  ; he  durst  behold  the  face  of 
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God  amid  all  the  terrors  of  Sinai  : and  yet  | 
that  Spirit  which  made  and  knew  li is  heart, 
says,  “ He  was  very  meek  above  all  men  upon  ■ 
earth.''  Mildness  and  fortitude  may  well  lodge 
together  in  one  breast  : to  correct  the  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  se  men  who  think  none  valiant 

but  those  that  are  tierce  and  cruel,  lip.  II. 

When  God’s  honor  was  concerned,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  golden  calf,  no  man  more  zealous 
than  Moses,  but  when  his  own  honor  was 
touched,  no  man  more  meek.  God’s  people 
are  the  meek  of  the  earth  (Zeph.  2 : 3),  but  some 
are  more  remarkable  than  others  for  this  grace, 
as  Moses,  who  was  thus  fitted  for  the  work  he 
was  called  to,  which  required  all  the  meekness 
lie  had  and  sometimes  more.  And  sometimes 
the  unkindness  of  our  friends  is  a greater  trial 
of  our  meekness  than  the  malice  of  our  ene- 
mies. Christ  himself  records  his  own  meek- 
ness (Matt.  11  : 20),  I am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart; 
and  the  copy  of  meekness  which  Christ  has  set 
won  without  a blot,  that  of  Moses  was  not.  H. 

At  his  earliest  call  Moses  prayed  that  Aaron 
might  be  the  leader  instead  of  himself  ; at  Sinai 
he  besought  that  his  name  might  he  blotted  out 
if  only  his  people  might  be  spared  ; in  the 
deseit,  lie  wished  that  not  only  he,  but  all  the 
Lord’s  people  might  prophesy'.  lie  founded  no 
dynasty  , his  own  sons  were  left  in  deep  oh 
scurity  ; his  successor  was  taken  from  the  rival 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  lie  himself  presents  the 
highest  type  and  concentration  of  endurance 

and  self-abnegation.  Stanley. As  we  read 

this  history,  we  can  see  that  the  service  of 
Moses  was  rendered  all  for  love,  and  nothing 
for  reward.  All  he  desired  was  the  welfare  of 
Ins  countrymen,  and  their  piospernus  settle- 
ment in  the  land  which  God  had  covenanted  to 
give  them,  lie  was  the  most  heavily-burdened 
man  in  the  encampment,  and  was  literally  only 
the  highest  among  them,  because  he  was  the 
servant  of  all.  W.  M.  T. 

Meekness  is  the  attribute  assigned  to  Moses. 
Hut  he  was  not  meek  to  begin  with.  He  was 
not  meek  when  he  smote  the  Egyptian  and  hid 
him  in  the  sand  ; nor  when,  descending  the 
mountain  at  sight  of  the  people's  idolatry,  he 
dashed  in  pieces  the  tables  consecrated  by  the 
holograph  of  heaven,  and  for  the  moment  felt 
that  it  was  no  use  taking  further  pains  with 
such  a people.  Hut  seldom  has  the  triumph 
been  more  complete.  The  man  Moses  became 
exceeding  meek  ; and  throughout  all  the  sequel 
Meribali  is  tLe  one  brief  outburst  which  inter- 
rupts the  sweetness  and  self  control  of  nearly 
forty  years.  Ifunithm. 

4,  5.  Hut  there  was  One  who  guarded  the 


honor  of  Moses  too  well  for  him  to  be  afflicted 
at  the  hard  speeches  even  of  a sister  and  a 
brother.  It  is  emphatically  remarked  that  “ the 
Lord  heard  it.”  They  were  all  three  the  two 
brothers  and  the  sister  -suddenly  summoned 
before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  To  that  door 
the  pillar  of  eloud  visibly  moved,  and  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  spoke  to  them  from  it  in  words  well 
suited  to  fill  their  hearts  with  shame.  Kit. 

Moses  bad  often  showed  himself  zealous 

for  (rod’s  honor,  and  now  God  showed  himself 
jealous  for  his  reputation  ; for  those  that  honor 
God  he  to  ill  honor,  nor  will  he  ever  be  behind- 
hand with  any  that  appear  for  him.  Judges  of 
old  sat  in  the  gate  of  the  eity  to  try  causes,  and 
so  on  this  occasion  the  Shecldnah  in  the  cloud 
of  glory  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle . II. 
— —Come  out  yc  three  unto  the  tab- 
ernacle. God  calls  Aaron  and  Miriam  to  the 
tabernacle,  that  the  very  sanctity  of  the  place 
may  cast  down  their  haughtiness  ; that  in  the 
presence  of  God  they  at  length  might  learn  to 
revere  Moses,  whose  cause  is  upheld  by  God.  Calv. 

5-$.  Because  he  was  meek  and  complained 
not,  therefore  the  Lord  struck  in  for  him  the 
more.  The  less  a man  strives  for  himself,  the 
more  is  God  his  champion.  No  sooner  is  the 
word  out  of  Miriam’s  mouth  than  the  word  of 
God’s  reproof  meets  it.  Moses  was  zealously 
careful  for  God’s  glory,  a*  d now  God  is  zealous 
for  his.  Th^y  had  equalled  themselves  to 
Moses,  God  prefers  him  to  them.  Their  plea 
was  that  God  had  spoken  by  them,  as  well  as  by 
Moses  ; God’s  reply  is,  That  he  hath  in  a more 
entire  fashion  spoken  to  Moses  than  them.  God 
spake  to  the  best  of  them  but  either  in  their 
dream,  sleeping  ; or  in  vision,  waking  ; but  to 
Moses  he  spake  with  more  inward  illumination, 
writh  more  lively  representation  : to  others,  as 
a stranger  ; to  Moses,  as  a friend.  God  had 
never  so  much  magnified  Moses  to  them,  but 
for  their  envy.  Bp.  II. 

7.  Moses  was  a man  of  great  integrity  and 
tried  fidelity.  He  is  faithful  in  all  my  house. 
This  is  put  first  in  his  character,  because  grace 
excels  gifts,  love  excels  knowledge,  and  sincerity 
in  the  service  of  God  puts  a greater  honor  upon 
a man,  and  recommends  him  to  the  Divine 
favor,  more  than  learning,  abstruse  speculations, 
and  an  ability  to  speak  with  lonyues.  God  in- 
trusted Moses  to  deliver  his  mind  in  all  things 
to  Israel  ; Israel  intrusted  him  to  treat  for  them 
with  God  ; and  lie  was  faithful  to  both.  Moses 
was  therefore  honored  with  clearer  discoveries 
of  God’s  mind,  and  a more  intimate  communi- 
cation with  God,  than  any  other  prophet  what- 
soever. H. 
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S.  With  him  will  I speak  month  to  ] 
mouth.  Closes  receiver!  the  Word  of  Gorl  di 
rect  from  him  and  plainly,  not  through  the 
medium  of  dream,  vision,  parable,  dark  saying, 
or  such  lik«*  [vt.  Ex.  33  : 11  ; De.  34  : 10).  IX  | 

pm. “ Were  you  not.  atraid  to  speak  against 

my  servant,  against  Moses?”  Notice  the  em- 
phasis of  tlmt  expression,  “against  my  servant > 
myiinst  Moses  ?”  We  ought  to  he  afraid  to  speak 
against  any  one,  mneli  more  against  those  whom 
God  has  a mind  to  honor.  This  is  the  devil’s 
proper  sin,  for  he  is  “ the  accuser  of  the  breth- 
ren.” T.  Manton. 

9.  God’s  departure  was  a sign  of  immediate 
condemnation,  because  there  was  no  need  of 
any  further  questioning.  After  God  had  con- 
victed them  of  their  sin,  he  first  pronounced 
sentence  against  Miriam,  and  then  suddenly 
withdrew.  That  “ the  cloud  departed”  is  added 
in  explanation.  C<th\ 

10.  Since  she  would  acknowledge  no  differ- 
ence betwixt  herself  aud  her  brother  Moses, 
every  Israelite  now  sees  his  face  glorious,  hers 
leprous.  Now  both  Moses  and  Miriam  need  to 
wear  a veil  the  one  to  hide  his  glory  ; the 

other,  her  deformity.  Bp.  //. God’s  wrath 

was  exceedingly  kindled  against  Miriam,  because 
she  had  inflamed  her  brother’s  mind.  It  was 
just  that  the  blame  should  rest  on  her,  since 
she  had  been  the  origin  of  the  evil.  In  sparing 
Aaron,  he  had  regard  to  the  priesthood,  inas- 
much as  in  his  person  it  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  disgrace.  Onto. 

11.  12.  Aaron,  that  but  just  now  joined  with 
his  sister  in  speaking  against  Moses,  here  is 
forced  for  himself  and  his  sister  to  make  a pen- 
itent address  to  him,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
to  magnify  him  (as  if  he  had  the  power  of  God 
to  forgive  and  heal),  whom  he  had  so  lately 

vilified.  II. Lay  not  the  .sin  upon  ns.  Aaron 

speaks  to  Moses  almost  as  if  he  were  pray- 
ing to  God,  so  completely  does  he  recognize 
in  his  brother  the  representative  of  God,  in 
a far  higher  sense  than  himself.  R.  W. 

13,  11.  O admirable  meekness  of  Moses! 
Ilis  people  rebelled  against  him  ; God  proffers 
revenge  ; he  would  rather  die  than  they  should 
perish.  His  sister  rebels  against  him  ; God 
works  his  revenge  ; he  will  not  give  God  peace 
till  she  be  recured.  Uehold  a worthy  and  noble 
pattern  for  us  to  follow.  How  far  are  they  from 
this  disposition  who  are  not  only  content  God 
should  revenge,  but  are  ready  to  prevent  God’s 
revenge  with  their  own  ! God's  love  to  Moses 
suffers  him  not  immediately  to  obtain  his  suit 
for  Miriam.  If  the  judgment  had  been  at  once 
inflicted  and  removed,  there  had  been  no  ex- 


ample of  terror  for  others  : God  either  denies 
or  defers  the  grant  of  our  requests  for  our 
good.  It  was  fit  for  all  that  Miriam  should  con 
tinue  some  while  leprous.  There  is  no  policy 
in  a sudden  removal  of  just  punishment  : un- 
less the  rain  so  fall  that  it  lie  and  soak  into  the 
earth,  it  profits  nothing.  If  the  judgments  of 
God  should  be  only  as  passengers,  and  not  so 
jmirners  for  a little,  they  would  be  no  whit  re- 
garded. Bp.  II. 

14.  The  act  in  question  was  not  uncommon 
in  itself,  and  in  significance  clearly  marked  (see 
! De.  25  : 0).  It  was  the  distinctive  note  of  pub- 
lic disgrace  inflicted  by  one  who  had  a right  to 
| inflict  it.  In  the  case  of  a father,  it  meant  that 
he  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  his  child,  and 
judged  it  best  (which  would  be  only  in  extreme 
I cases)  to  put  his  child  to  shame  before  all  the 
world.  So  public  a disgrace  would  certainly  be 
felt  in  patriarchal  times  as  a most  severe  ca 
1 amity,  and  entailed  by  ordinary  custom  (as  wo 
! learn  here)  retirement  and  mourning  for  seven 
days  at  least.  How  much  more,  when  her  Heav 
enly  Father  had  been  driven  to  inflict  a public 
disgrace  upon  her  for  perverse  behavior,  should 
the  shame  and  the  sorrow  not  be  lightly  put 
away,  but  patiently  endured  for  a decent 
period  ! 11.  W. 

BA.  The  punishment  was  as  humiliating  as 
it  was  public.  ITer  tongue,  so  free  upon  her 
brother’s  conduct,  is  mute  enough  now,  except 
to  cry  if  an}7  approached  her,  “ Unclean  !”  “ un 
clean  !’  * She  who  aspired  to  be  Queen  of  Israel 
is  cast  forth  as  an  unclean  thing  from  the  camp. 
When  the  dreadful  punishment  was  finished 
she  came  back  to  the  camp  humbled,  and  no 
doubt  strengthened  in  her  soul  by  tho  correc- 
tion she  had  received.  There  is  no  further  rec- 
ord of  her  until  the  record  of  her  death.  S.  R. 

The  Israelites  are  stayed  seven  days  in  the 
station  of  Hazeroth,  for  the  punishment  of 
Miriam.  Og,  Sihon,  and  the  kings  of  Canaan 
resisted  Israel,  hut  hindered  not  their  passage  ; 
their  oir?i  sins  only  stay  them  from  remov- 
ing. Afflictions  are  not  crosses  to  us  in  the 
way  to  heaven,  in  comparison  to  our  sins. 
Bp.  II. 

These  things  were  written  for  our  instruction. 
The  lesson  here  has  a very  close  application  to 
all  who  engage  as  the  Lord’s  instruments  and 
agents  in  the  work  of  building  up  Christ's  king 
dom.  When  those  so  engaged  forget  the  nature 
of  their  calling,  and  fall  into  contentions  and 
I bickerings  about  their  relative  position  asagents 
for  Jehovah,  the  result  must  in  the  end  be 
shame  and  humiliation  to  the  envious  and  jeal- 
ous and  damage  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  abont 
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which  he  will  surely  make  inquisition.  How 
much  of  the  strifes  and  bickering  between 
Christians  of  the  same  church,  and  between  dif- 
ferent churches  of  the  same  body,  anil  bet  ween 
different  sects  comes  not  from  earnestly  eon- 
tending  for  the  faith,  hut  from  the  uurrow  jeal. 


ousies  and  envyings  wholly  personal  with  those 
who  indulge  them  ? How  often  is  it  simply  the 
Miriams  and  Aarons  giving  way  to  their  petty 
jealousy  under  cover  of  scruples  of  conscience  ! 
8.  U. 


Section  169. 

FROM  HAZEROTH  TO  KADESH  IN  WILDERNESS  OF  PARAN.  TWELVE  SPIES 
TRAVERSE  THE  LAND  OF  CANAAN.  REPORT  OF  TEN,  AND  OF  CALEB  AND 
JOSHUA.  REBELLION  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  UPON  MOSES’  PLEADING  JEHOVAH 
REMITS  JUDGMENT  OF  DESTRUCTION,  RUT  ANNOUNCES  THEIR  DOOM  OF 
FORTY  YEARS’  WANDERING  AND  DEATH  IN  T1IE  DESERT.  THE  TEN  SPIES 
DESTROYED  RY  PLAGUE,  PRESUMPTUOUS  ATTACK  UPON  THEIR  NEAREST 
ENEMIES  PUNISHED  BY  ISRAEL’S  DEFEAT, 

Numbers  12  : lfi  ; 13  : I 33  ; 14  : 1-45  ; 33  : IS,  De.  1 : 20-45. 

Xn.  1 ‘2  10  And  afterward  the  people  journeyed  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran. 

13  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Send  thou  men,  that  they  may  spy  out  the 

2 land  of  Canaan,  which  I give  unto  the  children  of  Israel  : of  every  tribe  of  their  fathers  shall 

3 ye  send  a man,  every  one  a prince  among  them.  And  Moses  sent  them  from  the  wilderness 
of  Paian  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  : all  of  them  men  who  were  heads  of  the 

21  children  of  Israel.  So  they  went  up,  and  spied  out  the  land  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto 

22  Rehob,  to  the  entering  in  of  Hamath.  Ami  they  went  up  by  the  South,  and  came  unto 

23  Hebron.  . , . And  they  came  unto  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  and  eut  down  from  thence  a 
branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare  it  upon  a staff  between  two  ; Ikey  brovjht  also 

25  of  the  pomegranates,  and  of  t lie  tigs.  And  they  returned  from  spying  out  the  land  at  the  end 

25  of  forty  days.  And  they  went  ami  came  to  Moses,  and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  to  Kadesh  ; and  brought  back  word 

27  unto  them,  and  unto  all  the  congregation,  and  shewed  them  the  fruit  of  the  land.  And  they 
told  him,  and  said,  We  came  unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  us,  and  surely  it  flowetli  with 

2S  milk  and  honey  ; and  this  is  the  fruit  of  it.  Howbeit  the  people  that  dwell  in  the  land  are 
strong,  and  the  cities  are  fenced,  and  very  great  ; and  moreover  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak 

20  there.  Amalek  dwelleth  in  the  land  of  the  South  : and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebnsite,  and  the 
Amorite,  dwell  in  the  mountains  : and  the  Canaanite  dwelleth  by  the  sea,  and  along  by  the 

30  side  of  Jordan.  And  Caleb  stilled  the  people  before  Moses,  and  said,  Let  us  go  up  at  once, 

31  and  possess  it  ; for  we  are  well  able  toovereome  it.  Rut  the  men  that  went  up  with  him  said, 

32  We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the  people  ; for  they  are  stronger  than  we.  And  they  brought 
up  an  evil  report  of  the  land. 

Ill  And  all  the  congregation  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  cried  ; and  the  people  wept  that 

2 night.  And  all  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron  : and  the 
whole  congregation  said  unto  them,  Would  God  that  we  had  died  in  the  land  of  Egypt ! or 

3 would  God  we  had  died  in  this  wilderness  ! And  wherefore  doth  the  Lord  bring  us  unto  this 
land,  to  fall  by  the  sword  ? Our  wives  and  our  little  ones  shall  be  a prey  : were  it  not  bettor 

4 for  us  to  return  into  Egypt?  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Let  us  make  a captain,  and  let 

5 us  return  into  Egypt.  Then  Moses  and  Aaron  fell  on  their  faces  before  all  the  assembly  of 

fi  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  and  Caleb  the  son  of 

7 Jephunneli,  which  were  of  them  that  spied  out  the  land,  rent  their  clothes  : and  they  spake 
unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  The  land,  which  we  passed  through 

8 to  spy  it  out,  is  an  exceeding  good  land.  If  the  Lord  delight  in  us,  then  he  will  bring  us  into 

9 this  land,  and  give  it  unto  us  ; a land  which  flowetli  with  milk  and  honey.  Only  rehel  not 
against  the  Lord,  neither  fear  ye  the  people  of  the  land;  for  they  are  bread  for  us:  their 
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10  defence  is  removed  from  over  them,  and  the  Lord  is  with  us  : fear  them  not.  Tint  all  the 
congregation  hade  stone  them  with  stones.  And  the  glory  of  the  Loud  appeared  in  the  tent 
of  meeting  unto  all  the  children  ot  Israel. 

11  And  the  Loud  said  unto  Moses,  How  long  will  this  people  despise  me?  and  how  long  will 

12  the}'  not  believe  in  me,  for  all  the  signs  which  1 have  wrought  among  them?  I will  smite 
them  with  the  pestilence,  and  disinherit  them,  and  will  make  of  thee  a nation  greater  and 

lit  mightier  than  they.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Loud,  Then  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  it  ; for 

14  thou  broughtest  up  this  people  in  thy  might  from  among  them  ; and  they  will  tell  it  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land  : they  have  heard  that  thou  Lord  art  in  the  midst  of  this  people  ; for 
thou  Lord  art  seen  face  to  tace,  and  thy  cloud  standeth  over  them,  and  thou  goest  before 

15  them,  in  a pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  in  a pillar  of  tire  by  night.  Now  if  thou  shall  kill  this 
people  as  one  man,  then  the  nations  which  have  heard  the  fame  of  thee  will  speak,  saying, 

HI  Keeanse  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  this  people  into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  them, 
17  therefore  he  hath  slain  them  in  the  wilderness.  And  now,  I pray  thee,  let  the  power  of  the 
IS  Lord  be  great,  according  as  thou  hast  spoken,  saying,  The  Loud  is  slow  to  anger,  and  plente 
ous  in  mercy,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  ; 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  upon  the  third  and  upon  the  fourth 

13  generation.  Pardon,  I pray  thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  people  according  unto  the  greatness  of 
‘20  thy  mercy,  and  according  ns  thou  hast  forgiven  this  people,  from  Egypt  even  until  now.  And 
‘21  the  Lord  said,  I have  pardoned  according  to  thy  word  : but  in  very  deed,  as  1 live,  and  as  all 
‘22  the  earth  shall  be  tilled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ; because  all  those  men  which  have  seen 

my  glory,  and  my  signs,  which  I wrought  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  yet  have  tempted 
25  me  these  ten  times,  and  have  not  hearkened  to  my  voice  ; surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land 

24  which  1 sware  unto  their  fathers,  neither  shall  any  of  them  that  despised  me  see  it  : but  my 
servant  Caleb,  because  bo  had  another  spirit  with  him,  and  hath  followed  me  fully,  him  will  1 

25  bring  into  the  land  vvhereinto  he  went  ; and  his  seed  shall  possess  it.  To  morrow 

turn  ye,  and  get  you  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  to  the  Red  Sea. 

2G  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  IIow  long  shall  I hear  with  this 

27  evil  congregation,  which  murmur  against  me?  I have  heard  the  murmurings  of  the  children 

28  of  Israel,  which  they  murmur  agAinst  me.  Say  unto  them,  As  I live,  saith  the  Lord,  surely 
‘23  as  ye  have  spoken  in  mine  ears,  so  will  1 do  to  you  : your  carcases  shall  fall  in  this  wilderness  ; 

and  all  that  were  numbered  of  yon,  according  to  your  whole  number,  from  twenty  years  old 

30  and  upward,  which  have  murmured  against  me,  surely  ye  shall  not  come  into  the  land,  con- 
cerning which  I lifted  np  my  hand  that  I would  make  you  dwell  therein,  save  Caleb  the  son  of 

31  Jephunneh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.  But  your  little  ones,  which  ye  said  should  be  a prey, 

32  them  will  I bring  in,  and  they  shall  know  the  land  which  ye  have  rejected.  But  as  for  you, 

33  your  carcases  shall  fall  in  this  wilderness.  And  your  children  shall  be  wanderers  in  the  wil 

34  derness  forty  years.  . . . After  the  number  of  the  days  in  which  ye  spied  out  the  land, 

even  forty  days,  for  every  day  a year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even  forty  years,  and  ye 

35  shall  know  my  alienation.  I the  Lord  have  spoken,  surely  this  will  I do  unto  all  this  evil 
congregation,  that  are  gathered  together  against  me  : in  this  wilderness  they  shall  be  con 

3fi  sumed,  and  there  they  shall  die.  And  the  men,  which  Moses  sent  to  spy  out  the  land,  who 
returned,  and  made  all  the  congregation  to  murmur  against  him,  by  bringing  up  an  evil  report 

37  against  the  land,  even  those  men  that  did  bring  up  an  evil  report  of  the  land,  died  by  the 

38  plague  before  the  Lord.  But  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  re- 
31)  maiued  alive  of  those  men  that  went  to  spy  out  the  land.  And  Moses  told  these  words  unto 

40  all  the  children  of  Israel  : and  the  people  mourned  greatly.  And  they  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  gat  them  up  to  the  top  cf  the  mountain,  saying,  Lo,  we  be  here,  and  will  go  np 

41  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  : for  we  have  sinned.  And  Moses  said,  Where- 

42  fore  now  do  ye  transgress  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  seeing  it  shall  not  prosper?  Go  not 

43  up,  for  the  Lord  is  not  among  you  ; that  ye  be  not  smitten  down  before  your  enemies.  For 
there  the  Amalekite  and  the  Canaanite  are  before  you,  and  ye  shall  fall  by  the  sword  : because 

44  ye  are  turned  back  from  following  the  Lord,  therefore  the  Lord  will  not  he  with  you.  But 
they  presumed  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  : nevertheless  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 

45  the  Lord,  and  Moses,  departed  not  out  of  the  camp.  Then  the  Amalekite  came  down,  and 
the  Canaanite  which  dwelt  in  that  mountain,  and  smote  them  and  heat  them  down,  even  unto 
Hormah. 
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De  3 44  And  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  that  mountain,  came  out  against  you,  and 
43  chased  you,  as  bees  do,  and  beat  you  down  in  Seir,  even  unto  Hormah.  And  ye  returned  and 
wept  before  the  Loan  ; but  the  Lord  hearkened  not  to  your  voice,  nor  gave  ear  unto  you. 

I)c.  E : ‘20-15.  A condensed  statement,  the  | tine,  and  searched  the  land  to  its  northernmost 
fuller  account  being  in  Nu.  13  and  14,  of  the  . boundary.  “ unto  liehob,  as  men  come  to  Ha 
occurrences  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  the  math’'-  that  is,  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Coele-Syria 
people  for  forty  years  into  the  wilderness.  The  | On  their  way  back  they  descended  by  Hebron, 
facts  are  treated  with  freedom,  as  by  one  fa-  | and  explored  the  route  which  led  into  the  Negeb 
miliar  with  them,  addressing  those  no  less  so,  by  the  western  edge  of  the  mountains.  A.  E. 

yet  in  consistency  with  the  more  strictly  liistori  Hebron,  being  the  most  southerly  place 

cal  record  of  Numbers.  There  is  no  real  dis  where  grapes  are  now  found,  Esheol  has  been 
erepancy  between  these  passages.  The  plan  of  ; generally  identified  with  it.  But  Palmer  and 
sending  the  spies  originated  with  the  people  ; j Drake  discovered  [on  the  route  into  the  Negebj 
and,  as  in  itself  a reasonable  one,  it  approved  miles  upon  miles  of  the  small  stone-heaps  on 
itself  to  Moses  ; was  submitted  to  God,  and  ! which  in  former  times  the  vines  were  trained, 
sanctioned  by  him  ; and  carried  out  under  The  spies,  therefore,  would  be  under  no  neces- 

special  Divine  direction.  Us  f tin. The  mis-  j sity  of  going  so  far  as  Hebron.  In  any  case, 

siou  of  the  spies  is  ascribed  in  Numbers  to  the  ' these  travellers  would  put  Esheol  some  way 
express  command  of  God,  but  in  Deuteronomy  south  of  Hebron.  Work  in  Palestine. 
to  the  wish  of  the  people.  But  the  two  things  j 45.  God  had  told  them  that  Canaan  was  a 
perfectly  agree.  If  Moses  consulted  God  upon  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  they  had 
the  request  of  the  people,  the  answer  would  be  therefore  no  need  to  distrust  its  advantages, 
n Dnine  command.  So  also  in  Numbers  Moses  God  had  promised  to  give  the  laud  to  them, 
is  said  to  exlioit  the  people  to  go  up,  only  after  and  it  was  needless  for  them  to  ascertain  the 
the  return  of  the  spies,  while  in  Deuteronomy  strength  of  the  inhabitants —as  if  their  strength 
it  is  before.  But  there  is  nothing  in  Numbers  could  render  the  performance  of  the  promise 
to  exclude  the  earlier  exhortation,  and  it  is  ini  difficult,  or  their  weakness  make  it  easy  to  him. 
plied  by  the  whole  course  of  the  previous  his-  It  is  profoundly  remarked  by  Bishop  Hall  on 
tory.  Dirks.  this  very  case,  “That  which  the  Lord  moves 

J\u.  13:41-43.  I (>  tSic  Sontli.  The  I unto  prospers  ; but  that  which  we  move  him 
negeb,  or  south-country,  was  a well-defined  unto  first,  seldom  succeedeth.” 
tract  of  territory  forming  the  southernmost  and  Forty  days  did  they  spend  in  the  search,  and 
least  fertile  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  forty  years— a year  for  a day  -of  toilsome  wan- 
of  the  subsequent  inheritance  of  Judah,  It  ex  derings  did  that  search  cost  them,  connected  as 
tended  northward  from  Kadesh  to  within  a few  it  was  from  beginning  to  end  with  distrust  and 
miles  of  Hebron,  and  from  the  Dead  Sea  west-  unbelief.  Kit 

ward  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  hill-country  30.  Amt  Caleb  stilled  the  people  before  Moses. 
of  southern  and  central  Canaan  commences  a His  words  show,  what  appears  plainly  in  the 
few  miles  south  of  Hebron,  and  extending  north-  verses  following,  that  the  ten  spies  sought  to 
ward  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  runs  out  eventually  dissuade  the  people  from  advancing  by  assert- 
north westward  into  the  sea  in  the  headland  of  ing  t hat  it  was  impossible  to  overcome  these 

Carmel.  Espin. The  northern  barrier  of  the  powerful  enemies.  But  Caleb,  relying  on  God’s 

Desert  of  Parun  or  Till,  which  torms  the  terrace  promise,  believed  that  they  would  be  success- 

of  the  “ Negeb"  or  south  country  of  Judah,  is  fill,  and  thus  boldly  foretold  it.  Cah We 

well  described  by  Williams  as  a gigantic  nat-  have  a short  account  of  their  sin,  with  which 
ural  rampart  of  lofty  mountains,  which  we  could  they  infected  the  whole  congregation  (Ps. 
trace  for  many  miles  east  and  west  of  the  spot  106  : 24).  They  despised  the  land,  they  believed  not 
on  which  we  stood,  whose  precipitous  proinon-  his  icord.  Though,  upon  search,  they  had  found 
tories  of  naked  rock,  forming,  as  it  were,  has-  it  as  (jood  as  he  had  said,  a land  fiowimj  with  milk 
tions  of  Cyclopean  architecture,  jutted  forth  in  ami  honey ; yet  they  would  not  believe  it  as  sure 
irregular  masses  from  the  mountain  barrier  into  as  lie  had  said,  but  despaired  of  having  it, 
the  southern  wilderness,  a confused  chaos  of  though  Eternal  Truth  itself  had  engaged  it  to 
chalk. ’ We  can  well  understand  how,  with  them.  H 

this  barrier  in  front  of  them,  the  children  of  1 4 ; 4-4,  They  accuse  God  of  deception  and 
Isiacl  always  spoke  of  **  going  up”  into  Canaan,  cruelty,  as  if  he  were  betraying  them  to  the 
H B T.  Canaanitish  nations,  and  leading  them  forth  to 

Eluding  the  Canaanites,  they  entered  Pales-  slaughter.  They  also  accuse  God  of  weakness. 


SUCCESSFUL  PLEADING  OF  NOSES. 


as  if  he  were  less  powerful  than  the  nations  of 
Canaan.  At  length  their  blind  senselessness 
conies  to  its  climax  when  they  consult  as  to 
their  return,  and,  rejecting  Moses,  set,  them 
selves  about  choosing  a leader  who  may  again 

deliver  them  up  to  Bharuoh.  Otic. 'XV tint 

had  they  to  complain  of  ? They  had  plenty,  ami 
peace,  and  rest,  were  under  a good  government, 
had  good  company,  had  the  tokens  of  God’s 
presence  with  them,  and  enough  to  make  them 
easy  even  in  the  wilderness,  if  they  had  hut 
hearts  to  be  content.  But  whither  were  they 
thus  eager  to  go  to  mend  themselves?  To 
Egypt  ! Had  they  so  soon  forgotten  the  sore 

bondage  they  were  in  there?  H. How  could 

they  get  thither  without  food  ? which  they 
could  not  expect  God  would  send  them  from 
heaven  when  they  had  forsaken  him.  Or  how 
could  they  hope  to  find  their  way  when  his 
cloud  that  directed  them  was  withdrawn  ? Or 
hope  to  resist  such  nations  as  might  oppose 
their  progress?  And  if  they  came  into  Egypt, 
what  reception  could  they  expect  from  a people 
whose  king,  princes,  and  first  born  had  lately 
perished  on  their  account?  Patrick. 

5-IO.  Already  Caleb  had  endeavored  to  still 
the  people  before  Moses  ; already  Moses  him- 
self (De.  1 : 20)  had  endeavored  to  recall  the 
people  to  obedience.  After  the  failure  of  these 
efforts  Moses  and  Aaron  cast  themselves  down 
in  solemn  prayer  before  God  ; and  the  appear 
anee  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  was  the  immediate  answer. 
Espin. 

In  the  case  of  Caleb  and  Joshua,  in  contrast 
with  their  ten  associate  scouts,  we  have  the  il 
lustration  of  how  true  heroism  can  be  displayed 
only  by  souls  staid  on  God.  While  the  others 
portray  the  difficulties,  these  look  simply  to  the 
fact  “ Jehovah  will  go  with  us."  The  theology 
which  makes  God  everything  and  man  nothing 
is  the  theology  which  makes  most  of  men  in  the 
way  of  true  energy  and  courage.  All  the  world’s 
great  histories,  ancient  and  modern,  are  full  of 
this  theology.  All  the  world’s  great  tragedies 
are  full  of  the  theology  of  Caleb  and  Joshua. 

Proffer  of  Jehovah , and  Answer  of  Moses  {verses 
11-20). 

This  is  the  second  time  that  *1  ehovah,  in  his 
holv  anger,  had  proposed  to  deal  thus  with 
Moses  and  make  him  the  head  of  a righteous 
seed  to  receive  the  inheritance  which  Israel  has 
so  lastly  forfeited.  How  would  any  one  else 
have  acted  in  his  place?  As  the  offer  comes 
from  Jehovah,  can  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  tin 
wrong?  And  if  the  forbearance  of  Jehovah  is 
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exhausted,  may  not  the  patience  of  Moses  well 
he  ? Here  is  an  offer  that  will  release  him  from 
the  thankless  burden  of  a cowardly,  degraded 
people  which  has  again  ami  again  almost 
crushed  him.  Shall  he  not  accept  it,  ami  not 
only  free  himself  from  trouble,  but  rise  to  the 
greatness  in  history  of  being  tin*  outflowing 
stock  of  the  visible  kingdom  of  God  ? No,  Moses 
has  in  himself  au  intrinsic  greatness  of  soul  be- 
yond all  that,  thongh  it  may  make  his  name  less 
celebrated.  He  will  not  dissociate  himself  from 
his  people.  He  will  rather  be  the  type  of  the 
great  Intercessor  who  is  to  come.  The  single- 
ness of  heart  with  which,  as  a saint,  he  loves 
God  shall  not  impair  the  passionate  love  that 
hound  him  to  his  people.  Yea,  and  above  the 
love  of  ii is  people  rises  his  passionate  earnest- 
ness for  the  honor  of  Jehovah.  Lying  there 
prostrate  on  the  ground  before  the  brightness 
at  the  tabernacle  —hear— as  you  may  almost  hear 
I in  the  Hebrew  his  sobs  in  broken  sentences, 
as  he  argues  the  case  with  Jehovah  and  pleads 
for  his  people.  “ And  Egypt  will  hear  that 
thou  hast  brought  thy  people  in  thy  might  out 
of  the  midst  of  her  ; and  they  will  say  ‘o  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land,  they  have  heard  how 
thou,  Jehovah,  wert  in  the  midst  of  thy  people, 
seen  of  them  face  to  face,  and  thy  cloud  stand 
ing  over  them  ; even  thou,  Jehovah,  going  in 
front  of  them  in  a pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  in 
a pillar  of  fire  by  night.  And  thou  wilt  make 
thy  people  die  as  one  man.  And  they  will  say, 
the  nations  that  have  heard  tell  of  thee  : Through 
behuj  not  able  lo  lead  his  people  into  the  land  that 
he  had  sworn  to  them , he  hath  slain  them  in 
the  wilderness.  And  now,  l beseech  thee,  the 
might  of  Jehovah  shall  be  magnified,  even  as 
thou  hast  spoken,  saying  Jehovah,  long  suffer- 
ing and  of  great  mercy,  bearing  iniquity  ana 
transgression  and  not  cleansing,  lmt  visiting  the 
iniquity  of  fathers  upon  children  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  ; fortfive,  J pray  thee,  the 
iniquit}’  of  this  people  according  to  thy  great 
mercy,  and  ns  thou  hast  been  gracious  to  them 
from  Egypt  up  to  this  present  time.”  Do  not 
| these  passionate  pleadings  raise  Moses  nearer 
than  any  born  of  woman  to  the  type  of  the  great 
Intercessor?  And  yet  now  with  the  great  In- 
tercessor on  his  side  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
| of  heaven,  who  is  truly  in  Christ — one  with 
’ Christ,  is  greater  in  power  than  Moses  at  the 
throne.  And  Jehovah  is  moved  by  the  passion 
f ate  plea,  and  declares,  “ [ have  forgiven  them 
according  to  thy  word.”  S.  U. 

God's  proposal,  twice  made  to  Moses,  to  cut 
off  all  Israel  and  make  of  him  a great  nation, 

, in  neither  case  does  he  ever  even  allude  to. 


SECTION  169 . WANDERING  AND  DEATH  IN  THE  DESERT. 


1 hit  us  the  Lord  seemed  to  overlook  the  glory 
<j£  his  own  mime  before  the  nations,  Moses  took 
the  responsibility  (boldly,  shall  we  say?)  of  re- 
minding him  as  to  this  point.  Apparently  his 
sonl  was  so  much  absorbed  in  this  line  of  con- 
siderations the  glory  of  God  as  before  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth — that  he  could  not  lei  it  drop 
from  his  range  of  view.  Hence  Moses  was 
mighty  (almost  omnipotent  we  may  say)  in 
prayer.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Lord  s 
special  purpose  to  bring  out  this  prime  quality 
of  his  religious  character  and  set  it  in  sunlight 
before  all  future  ages  -an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  men  of  all  time  are  mighty  with  Gad 
in  prayer.  They  know  the  secret  of  communion 
with  God.  They  have  easy,  unrestricted  access 
to  his  throne.  H.  C. 

Of  Moses  it  was  to  be  said  m miniature  what 
of  his  antitype  cun  be  said  in  full — that  his 
gentleness  made  him  great.  Not  when  he  parted 
the  waters  of  the  lied  Sea,  not  when  he  sang  his 
hymn  ul  triumph  on  the  shores  of  liberty,  is  he 
half  so  great  as  when  he  bore  the  sorrows  and 
endured  the  murmuvings  of  that  rude  undis- 
ciplined multitude.  If  ever  a man  has  inherited 
the  earth  by  meekness,  that  man  was  Moses. 
His  was  a grand  unselfish  life  made  to  wait  upon 
the  lives  of  others.  He  never  reached  the  prom- 
ised land  ; he  received  not  the  treasures  of 
Canaan  any  more  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt  ; . 
he  bore  the  toil,  and  Joshua  entered  in.  lie 
had  to  hear  on  his  heart  the  interests  of  that 
motley  multitude  with  no  other  encouragement 
than  faith.  Geo.  Mb  he  son. 

The  effectual  intercession  of  Moses  was  based  on 
two  arguments  : that  Got l would  not  destroy  his  own 
work  begun  : that  Gad  would  not  belie  his  own  char- 
acter rerealed.  Even  so  is  all-prevailing  Christian 
prayer  based  upon  the  same  foundations  : we 
plead  with  God  his  own  work  begun  in  ns  or 
others  ; we  plead  with  him  his  eternal  love  and 
mercy  declared  in  Christ,  and  extended  to  sin- 
ners in  days  past.  11.  W. 

21, ‘2*2.  Once  more,  as  before  Sinai,  the  in- 
tercession of  Moses  prevailed  ; but  in  pardon-  j 
ing  the  nation,  Jehovah  swore  by  himself  that 
“ the  whole  earth  should  be  filled  with  his 
glory,”  in  the  example  he  would  make  of  the 
men  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  not  one  of 
whom,  save  Caleb,  should  see  the  promised 
land.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  to 
begin  on  the  morrow,  by  their  turning  into  the  1 
wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Ked  Sea.  There  1 
they  were  to  wander  for  forty  years  a year  for 
each  day  that  the  spies  bail  searched  the  land  - I 
till  all  the  men  of  twenty  years  old  and  upward 
had  left  their  carcases  in  the  desert.  P.  S. 


it  was  at  Kadesh  that  the  measure  of  their  in- 
iquity was  filled  up.  At  Sinai  they  had  rejected 
Jehovah,  who  led  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  had 
desired  a god  such  us  they  formerly  possessed 
in  Egypt  ; at  Kadesh  they  rejected  the  land  of 
Jehovah— the  land  of  promise,  and  wished  to 
return  to  Egypt.  K. 

‘24.  “ My  servant  Caleb.”  Caleb  bad  another 
spirit,  not  only  a bold,  generous,  courageous, 
noble,  and  heroic  spin t ; but  the  Spirit  and  in- 
fluence of  the  God  of  heaven  thus  raised  him 
above  earthly  fears  ; therefore  he  followed  God 

fully.  A.  C. This  other  spirit  was  the  spirit 

of  faith,  which  the  Law  cannot  give,  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  not  of  hondage.  By  the  guidance 
of  this  spirit.  Caleb  constantly  followed  the 
Lord  and  obtained  the  promised  inheritance. 
Ainswoi'th. 

‘20-35.  The  decree  was  gone  forth,  the  con 
sumption  was  determined,  they  did  not  seek  the 
Lord  while  he  might  be  found,  and  now  he 

would  not  he  found.  H. One  significant 

addition  in  Deuteronomy  (I  : 38)  : He  returned 
and  wtpl  before  the  Lord;  bid  the  Lord  would  not 
g ice  ear  to  you , Their  tears  were  like  those  of 
Esau,  on  the  borders  of  whose  lands  they  were 
eneamped,  and  could  not  reverse  the  hettled 
judgment  of  God.  They  too,  like  him,  had  de 
spised  their  birthright,  and  “ thought  seorn  of 
that  pleasant  land."  Birks . 

30,  37.  The  sudden  death  of  the  ten  evil 
spies.  While  the  sentence  was  passing  upon 
the  people,  before  it  was  published,  they  died 
of  the  plague  before  the  Lord.  God  hereby  showed 
his  particular  displeasure  against  them  who  sin  ■ 
veil,  and  made  Israel  to  sin.  They  sinned  them- 
selves in  bringing  up  a slander  upon  the  land  of 
promise.  Thoso  greatly  provoke  God  who  mis 
represent  religion,  cast  reproach  upon  it,  and 
raise  prejudices  in  men’s  minds  against  it,  or 
give  occasion  to  those  to  do  so  who  seek  occa- 
sion. H. 

10-15.  Against  Jehovah’s  sentence  they  re- 
belled ; and,  having  been  afraid  when  they 
should  have  been  hold,  they  were  now  bold 
when  they  should  have  been  afraid.  Disregard 
ing  the  command  of  Moses,  they  attacked  the 
Amalekites,  and  suffered  a severe  defeat,  learn 
ing  to  their  cost,  and  showing  to  us,  that  the 
bravery  of  presumption  is  just  as  fatal  as  the 

cowardice  of  unbelief.  D.  F. Moses  said. 

‘ ‘ Go  not  up,  for  Jehovah  is  not  among  you.” 
The  pillar  of  cloud  did  not  move,  and  Moses 
remained  in  the  camp.  But  they  went  up,  not 
withstanding  ; and  the  Amalekites  and 
came  down  from  the  mountains,  and  drove  them 
back  to  Hormah.  K. 


section  no. 


Hormah  seems,  with  reason,  identified  with  ’ 
the  ruins  of  ttebaita,  twenty-four  miles  north  of  j 
Kadesh.  It  is  on  the  very  northern  extremity 

of  the  wilderness  of  Panin.  H.  15.  T. In 

the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Kadesh  are  the  | 
mountains  of  the  Amorites,  still  called  by  their 
scriptural  name  in  its  Arabic  form,  'Amavin.  1 
An  ancient  fort  guards  a mountain-pass  in  these  1 
hills,  by  which  wo  reach  n fertile  plain  having 
the  ruins  of  a fine  town  in  its  midst.  The  city 
is  named  Seb<titah  (the  Hebrew  Zephalh,  or 
“ watch-tower”)  ; and  the  fort  is  called  by  an  ! 
Arabic  word  meaning  also  watch-tower.  Com- 
paring Nil.  14  :43,  45,  and  Judges  1 : 17  we  find 
that  Zephath  and  Hormah  are  the  same,  or  rather 
that  Hormah  was  called  the  city  of  the  Zephath 
or  watch-tower,  because  of  the  tower  or  fort 
which  guarded  the  approach  to  it.  E.  11.  Palmer,  I 


Thus  issued  this  sad  case  of  strange,  cruel  un- 
belief. The  concpiest  of  Canaan  was  postponed 
almost  forty  years  ; the  generation  of  twenty 


years  and  over  when  they  came  out  from  Egypt 
were  doomed  to  fruitless  wandering  ami  an  early 
death  in  the  wilderness  ; and  that  nation  and 
the  world  had  one  more  lesson  on  the  wisdom  of 
believing  God.  and  on  the  infinite  folly  as  well 
as  guilt  of  refusing  to  believe  and  trust  the 
Lord.  Moses  (in  I>e.  1 : 1 Si-40)  gives  ft  some 
what  full  recapitulation  of  these  scenes.  ]n  Ps. 
DO  he  puts  in  the  form  of  sacred  song  his  medi- 
tation and  prayer  on  this  sad  yet  most  instruc- 
tive event.  H.  C. 

One  of  many  internal  proofs  of  the  truthful 
ness  of  the  record  is  that  Moses  does  not  conceal 
from  us  the  difficulties  and  even  the  disasters 
which  they  met  with.  Had  the  Pentateuch 
been  written  in  long  subsequent  times,  when 
the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  was  surrounded 
by  a halo  of  romance,  while  its  physical  difti 
eulties  were  probably  magnified  (Jer.  2 : 2,  6), 
tho  conduct  of  the  Israelites  would  have  been 
put  in  n better  light,  and  certainly  they  would 
not  have  been  represented  as  poor  soldiers,  not 
to  say  cowards.  U.  P.  S. 


Section  170. 

WILDERNESS  OF  PARAX.  ROUTE  OF  ISRAEL  FROM  SINAI  TO  KADESH.  LOCAL- 
ITY OF  KADESH  BARNEA.  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS’  BAN:  STATIONS;  LIFE  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Deuteronomy  1 : 2,  10,  4(1  Nu.  33  : 1,  2,  19-36. 

De . 1 2.  It  is  eleven  days'  journey  from  lloreb  by  the  way  of  mount  Seir  unto  Kadesh  - 
barnea. 

10  And  we  journeyed  from  Horeb,  and  went  through  all  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness 
which  ye  saw,  by  the  way  to  the  hill  country  of  the  Amorites,  as  the  Lord  our  God  com- 
manded us  ; and  we  came  to  Kadesh  barnea. 

46  So  ye  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days,  according  unto  the  days  that  ye  abode  there. 

Xu.  33  1 These  are  the  journeys  [or  stages]  of  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  went  forth 
2 out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  by  their  hosts  under  the  hand  ol  Moses  and  Aaron.  And  Moses  wrote 
their  goings  out  according  to  their  journeys  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  : and  these  are 
10  their  journeys  according  to  their  goings  out.  And  they  journeyed  from  Rithmah,  and  pitched 
20  in  Rimmon-perez.  And  they  journeyed  from  Riwmon-perez,  and  pitched  in  Libnah.  Anti 
21,  22  they  journeyed  from  Libnah,  and  pitched  in  Rissah.  And  they  journeyed  from  Rissah,  and 

23  pitched  in  Kehelathah.  Anti  they  journeyed  from  Keheiathali,  and  pitched  in  mount 

24  Shepher.  And  they  journeyed  from  mount  Shepher,  and  pitched  in  Haradah.  And  they 
25,  26  journeyed  from  Haradah,  anti  pitched  in  Maklieloth.  And  they  journeyed  from  Makheloth, 
27  and  pitched  in  Tahath.  And  they  journeyed  from  Tahath,  and  pitched  in  Terah.  And  they 
28,  29  journeyed  from  Terah,  and  pitched  in  Mithkah.  And  they  journeyed  from  Mithkah,  and 
30  pitched  in  Hashmonah.  And  they  journeyed  from  Hashmonah,  and  pitched  in  Moseroth. 
31,  32  And  they  journeyed  from  Moseroth,  and  pitched  in  Bene-jaakan.  Ami  they  journeyed  from 

33  Bene-jaakan,  and  pitched  in  Hor-haggidgad.  And  they  journeyed  from  Hor-haggidgatl,  and 

34  pitched  in  Jotbathali.  And  they  journeyed  from  Jotbathah,  and  pitched  in  Abronnh.  And 

35  they  journeyed  from  Abronah,  and  pitched  in  Ezion-geber.  Anti  they  journeyed  from  Ezion- 

36  geber,  anti  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (the  same  is  Kadesh). 

The  previous  section  narrates  the  events  which  | in  the  Wilderness  rf  Par  an,  and  announces  th^ 
took  place  after  reaching  Kadesh  (or  Rithmah)  | Doom  of  Israel  to  an  aimless  wandering  of 
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nearly  forty  years  ami  the  death  of  the  existing  j 
a luljt  generation,  excepting  Caleb  and  Joshua,  j 
This  section  is  designed  to  cover  the  general  i 
joints  of  interest  connected  with  the  long 
period  of  thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight  years, 
which  historically  is  almost  a chasm.  The  single  | 
occurrence  certainly  transpiring  during  this  : 
period  is  narrated  in  the  following  section.  The 
order  proposed,  in  presenting  these  general 
points,  is:  (1)  A geographical  survey  of  the 
Wilderness  of  Paran,  in  which  our  map  facing 
the  title-page  will  ITe  explained  ; (3)  the  loca- 
tion of  Kadesli,  second  in  importance  only  to 
Sinai  in  this  history  ; (3)  the  stations  named 
and  the  probable  life  of  the  people  during  the 
thirty-seven  and  a half  years  of  wandering.  B. 

In  following  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  the 
general  direction  is  northward  from  Sinai  “ to 
the  mount  of  the  Amorites,”  the  highlands  of 
Southern  Palestine.  The  two  extremes  are  the 
eauip  before  Sinai  on  the  south,  and  the  **  city” 
of  Kaijesh,  or  Kadesh-harnea,  on  the  north. 
The  distance  between  these  points  was  eleven 
days'  journey,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
miles.  Their  final  entrance  into  Palestine  was 
made  from  the  east,  by  way  of  the  plains  of 
Moab  ; but  their  first  entrance  was  to  have  been 
from  the  south,  by  way  of  Hebron,  This  is 
clear  from  the  command  to  march  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Amorites  : from  the  description  of 
the  circuit  made  by  the  spies,  anti  especially 
from  their  visiting  Hebron  and  Esheol.  What- 
ever, therefore,  the  route  to  Kadesb  may  have  | 
been,  that  station  was  a final  starting-point  for 
Hebron  ; and  thus  we  have  some  guide  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  journey.  Between  ‘ ‘ the  mount 
of  the  Amorites”  and  the  group  of  Sinai  lies  the 
great  table  bo  id  now  called  the  desert  of  et~Tih 
{the  ucanderiwj).  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
general  correspondence  to  the  Wilderness  of 
Partin.  The  general  limits  of  this  wilderness 
are  clearly  marked  out  by  the  mountain  ranges 
which  divide  it,  on  the  southwest  from  the  | 
Desert  of  Sliur,  on  the  south  from  that  of  Sinai, 
and  on  the  east  from  the  Arabah.  P.  S. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SURVEY. 

The  borders  of  the  Biblical  Desert  of  Damn  cor- 
respond, on  tlie  whole,  to  the  boundaries  as- 
signed by  the  modern  Bedouins  to  the  Desert  of 
et-Tih.  It  embraces  the  tract  of  desert  between 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the  mountains  of  Seir, 
which  is  separated  from  the  Smaitic  peninsula 
(in  the  strictest  sense)  by  the  border  mountains 
of  et-Tih.  This  broad,  desert  tract  of  table-land 
is  completely  surrounded  by  a triage  of  desert 


on  a lower  level  The  Desert  of  Jifar  (or  Shur) 
divides  it  on  the  west  from  the  Egyptian  terri- 
tory, on  the  southwest  beyond  the  mountains  of 
er-Kabab,  from  the  Heroopolitan  gulf,  and  on 
the  northwest  from  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
north  it  is  separated  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Amorites,  the  southern  slope  of  the  table-land 
of  Palestine,  by  the  broad  valley  of  Mnrrth,  or  * 
the  Wilderness  of  Zin . On  the  east  it  falls  ab- 
ruptly into  the  Arabah,  which  divides  it  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Edomites  ; and  on  the 
south , on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  of  et- 
Tib,  stretches  the  sandy  desert-plain  of  er- 
Ramleh,  out  of  which  the  promontories  of  the 
mountains  of  Serbal  and  Sinai  immediately  rise. 
The  Old  Testament  furnishes  indisputable 
I proofs  that  the  Desert  of  Paran  was  quite  as  ex- 
tensive as  this.  This  large  tract  of  desert  slopes 
| generally  downward  in  the  direction  from  south 
; to  north,  and  rises  from  west  to  east,  until  it 
falls  abruptly  into  the  Arabah.  In  De.  1 : 19  it 
| is  most  appropriately  designated  a ” great  and 
| terrible  desert.  ” In  general,  it  consists  of  table- 
land, on  which  bare  limestone  and  sandstone 
rocks,  dazzling  chalk  and  red  sand-hills,  are  al- 
most the  sole  relief  from  the  parched  and  bar- 
rent  tracts  of  sand,  interspersed  with  gravel  and 
black  flint  stones.  At  the  same  time,  so  much 
water  falls  in  the  wadies  during  the  rainy  season, 
that  a scanty  supply  of  grass  and  herbs  may  be 
found  for  the  support  of  passing  herds.  There 
are  also  a few  weds  and  fountains  with  a con- 
stant supply  of  water.  The  desert  is  divided 
into  two  halves,  an  eastern  and  a western,  by 
the  1 Va dy  eUArish  (called  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Nu.  34  : 4,  5)  “ brook  of  Egypt”),  which  runs 
completely  from  north  to  south  Although  there 
are  several  by  no  means  ineunsiderable  moun- 
tains in  the  western  half,  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  eastern  by  a far  greater  regularity  and 
flatness  in  the  soil.  [But  it  is  to  the  eastern  half 
that  our  attention  is  to  be  especially  directed, 
as  to  that  section,  and  chiefly  its  northern  part, 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  was  exclusive!}7  con- 
fined.] In  the  eastern  half  a large  mountain 
range,  the  Jebel  Ojmeh , branches  off  northeast- 
erly from  the  Jebel  et-Tih,  near  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Wady  el-Arish.  The  southern  portion  of 
this  eastern  half  (about  two  thirds  of  the  whole) 
has  throughout  a similar  character  to  the  west- 
ern. It  consists  of  barren,  sandy  table-land,  the 
surface  of  which  is  broken  by  but  a very  small 
number  of  isolated  mountains.  Its  slope  tow- 
aril  the  northeast  is  indicated  by  the  largo 
Wady  Jerofh,  which  runs  in  a northeasterly 
direction  to  the  Arabah  But  the  northern  third 
of  this  eastern  half  has  a totally  different  charac- 
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ter.  There  suddenly  rises  from  the  plain  a | rive  at  length  at  the  link,  already  referred  to,  by 
strong  mountain  fastness,  of  a rhomboid  shape  which  the  south  western  corner  of  the  Aruorit- 
and  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  Wady  Jerateh,  ish  plateau  of  Kakmali  is  connected  with  the 
at  the  point  where  it  joins  the  Aralmli  ; and  northwestern  corner  of  the  Azazimat.  This 
this  mountain  covers  the  northern  portion  of  link  is  formed  by  an  eminence  to  the  east  of 
the  eastern  half  ot  the  deseit.  At  the  present  Eboda  (Abdeh),  “ from  which  the  Jihel  Garnik 
day  it  is  called,  after  its  inhabitants,  the  maun-  and  Jebel  Gamnr  emerge,  the  former  toward  the 
fain  country  t>f  the  Azazimeh.  This  mountain  northwest,  and  the  latter  to  the  southwest, 
country  rises  precipitously  Irom  the  surround-  and  encircle  Eboda  in  the  form  of  an  umpir- 
ing valleys  or  plains  on  the  south,  the  east,  and  theatre.”  The  western  lead  of  the  mountain 
the  uortb  ; and  it  is  only  on  the  western  side  I fortress  runs  in  a straight  line  from  its  soutli- 
that  it  slopes  off  more  gradually  toward  the  ' ern  corner  (Jebel  Araif  en-Nakah)  to  the 
Wady  el -Artak.  As  it  is  completely  detached  on  | northern  heights,  which  unite  it  with  the 
every  side,  and  forms  a compact  mass  with  its  Kakmah,  and  hears  the  names  of  Jebel  Yaled  and 
gigantic  mountain  groups,  it  presents  the  most  May l eh  (or  Moiluki).  It  is  a lofty  mountain 
striking  contrast  to  the  desert  by  which  it  is  range,  front  three  to  four  hundred  feet  high, 
surrounded,  and  would  be  altogether  isolated,  which  is  intersected  by  numerous  wadies,  run- 
“were  it  not  that,  toward  the  northwest,  in-  ning  parallel  to  one  another  from  north  to 
stead  of  terminating  abruptly  in  a coiner  col-  south,  and  all  opening  into  the  Wady  el-Aiish. 
limn,  a line  of  mountains  intervenes,  and  thus  The  road  from  *Sinai  to  Hebron  passes  at  the 
prevents  entire  separation  from  the  Amorite  | foot  of  this  western  wall  of  the  Azazimat, 
mountains.  ” The  : 'southern  boundary  xo<dl  of  this  and  through  the  undulating  tract  of  desert 
mountain  fortress  is  formed  by  a range  which  land  which  lies  between  it  and  the  Wady  el- 
rises  steeply  and  in  an  imposing  manner  from  Arisli. 

the  deseit,  and  runs  in  a straight  line  from  west  As  you  pass  along  the  ordinary  road  to  Heb- 
to  east,  and  which  towers  up  to  an  immense  ron,  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountainous 
height  at  both  the  eastern  and  western  ends,  district  of  the  Azazimeli,  the  whole  of  the 
The  corner  eolunm  toward  the  east,  quite  close  mountain  slopes  between  Jebel  Araif  and  Jebel 
to  the  Arabab,  is  called  Jeb^l  Mekrah,  and  that  Khalil  (or  the  heights  of  Hebron)  appear  to 
toward  the  west  Jebel  Araif  en  Naka h.  The  east-  form  a continued  and  unbroken  range.  But 
ern  wall  rises  with  equal  abruptness  from  the  just  as  the  separation  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Arabab,  but  is  intersected  by  several  detiles,  Amorites  from  the  northern  wall  of  the  Azazi- 
which  furnish  approaches  of  more  <>r  less  diffi-  mat,  by  the  Wady  Murrell,  is  concealed  by  the 

culty  into  our  mountain  fortress.  The  northern  link  which  connects  the  two  together  to  the  east 

| 

boundary  icall , Jebel  Ilalal , which  had  remained  , of  Eboda  ; so  do  the  projecting  ranges  of  the 
altogether  unknown  until  very  recently,  is  cut  western  wall  of  the  Azazimat  keep  out  of  sight 
off  almost  vertically  by  a broad  defile,  the  Wady  1 an  extended  desert  plain,  which  runs  for  many 
Murreh,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  opens  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Azazimat  on  the 
into  the  Arabab.  On  the  other  side  of  this  val-  other  side  of  the  Jebel  Mnyleli,  and  into  which 
ley,  the  plateau  Rukmah,  the  southern  rampart  several  wadies  open  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
of  the  Palestinian  mountains  of  the  Amorites,  mountain  (e.y.,  the  Wady  Kesaimek,  the  Wady 
rises  perpendicularly.  The  Wady  Murrell  is  as  Muweilih  [Moilaki],  and  the  Wady  lietemat). 
much  as  ten  or  fifteen  miles  broad.  At  the  east-  “ In  the  remote  background,  surrounded  by  the 
ern  extremity  the  solitary  mountain  of  Madurah  wilderness,  there  stands  in  a state  of  remarkable 
(Modern)  rises  in  the  very  midst  of  the  valley,  isolation  the  strong  rock  with  its  copious  spring 
To  the  south  of  this  mountain  the  principal  val-  — the  spot  which  still  bears  the  ancient  name  of 
ley  bends  in  a southeasterly  direction  toward  Kadesh  (Ahi  Gadis ),  and  of  which  Rowlands  was 
the  Arabab,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Wady  the  discoverer.”  That  this  is  the  wilderness  of 
Murrell,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Madurah  a side  Kadesh,  which  plays  so  important  a part  in  the 
branch  of  the  valley  leads  through  el-Gbor  to  history  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites,  is  ap- 
the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  name  of  Wady  Fihreh . parently  no  longer  open  to  dispute.  From  tho 
When  passing  (westward)  through  the  Wady  peculiar  configuration  of  the  soil,  we  may  easily 
Murreh,  the  ascent  is  constant  from  the  lowest  understand  why  this  plain,  which  has  a distinct 
level  of  the  Arabab,  and  therefore  the  relative  name  of  its  own  (riz.,  Kadesh),  should  some 
height  of  the  mountain  walls,  by  which  it  is  en-  I times  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the  Desert  of 
closed  on  the  north  and  south,  is  continually  j Paran  (et-Tih),  and  at  other  times  as  belonging 
diminishing.  You  proceed  westward,  and  ar-  | to  that  of  Zin  (the  plain  of  Murreh).  Kurtz. 
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Route  of  Israelites  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh. 

Of  the  ways  open  to  the  Israelites  from  Sinai 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  Canaan,  the  most 
easterly  led  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Ela- 
nitie  Gulf  to  the  Arabah,  and  then  through  the 
Arabah  to  the  southeastern  border  of  Canaan.  | 
lint,  however  well  adapted  the  road  through  the  • 
broad  valley  of  the  Arabah  may  appear,  such  a I 
supposition  is  inconsistent  with  De.  1 : 19,  where 
the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  traversed  “ the 
whole  of  the  great  and  terrible  desert,”  by  which 
we  can  only  understand  the  Desert  of  et-Tih  ; 
and  this  they  would  never  have  touched  at  all  if 
they  had  taken  the  easterly  road.  Eioald,  Tacit , 
jr/ntr,  R.  Sehiourz,  and  Fries  are  all  agreed  that 
they  took  the  westerly  road,  which  leads  from 
lloreb  to  Hebron  across  the  mountains  of  et-Tih 
and  the  large  tract  of  table-land  of  the  same 
name,  by  the  western  foot  of  the  Jebel  Araif, 
and  which  is  taken  by  most  of  the  travellers  to 
Sinai  at  the  present  day.  K. 

When  the  Israelites  moved  over  from  Mount 
Sinai  to  Kadesh  harnea,  they  went  across  the  j 
" great  and  terrible  wilderness  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  they  skirted  the 
eastern  peninsula  into  and  along  the  Arabah. 
That  " wilderness”  must  have  been  the  elevated 
desert- -plateau  of  et-Tih.  In  journeying  by  the 
“Way  of  Mount  Seir/’  they  simply  took  the 
easternmost  road  out  of  the  Mount  Sinai  group  ; 
a road  bearing  the  name  and  trending  in  the 
direction  of  Mount  Seir,  but  which  they  fol- 
lowed no  farther  than  brought  them  to  the  bor- 
der of  the  wilderness  beyond  which  lay  the  land 
of  their  seeking.  They  took  the  Mount  Seir  j 
Iioad,  but  they  did  not  pursue  that  road  to 
Mount  Seir.  On  the  face  of  it.  the  Amorite 
Hill-country  Hoad  would  seem  to  have  been  th.it 
one  road  which  presents  itself  for  a desert-cross-  I 
ing  lo  a northward  bound  traveller  coming  out  J 
of  the  Mount  Sinai  group  by  the  easternmost  or  ' 
Mount  Seir  Road.  That  is  the  road  which  leads  | 
to  the  Aumrite  Hill-country.  It  is  obviously 
the  road  which  the  Israelites  would  have  taken 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  compelled  to  go  else- 
where for  reasons  not  yet  indicated.  Of  late,  a 
possibility  of  an  alternative  road  through  the. 
Az.izimeh  mountain  tiaet,  running  diagonally 
northwestward  from  the  southeastern  corner  of 
that  tract,  has  been  suggested.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  experienced  Holland  to  note  the  possi-  J 
hility  of  such  ft  road  out  from  the  Desert  et-Tih.  ' 
It  was  on  his  last  visit  to  the  peninsula  that  he 
first  ascertained  that  Jebel  Makrali  was  sepa- 
rated from  Jebel  Jerafeh,  at  the  southeastern 
corner  of  that  mass  of  mountains,  instead  of  the  j 


two  mountains  being  in  a connected  and  un- 
broken range,  as  was  before  supposed.  Be- 
tween these  two  mountains  there  is  a roadway, 
which  Holland  thinks  finds  its  course  up  to  the 
borders  of  Canaan  to  the  Amorite  Hill-country. 
Wherever  Hazeroth  may  have  been,  and  whether 
the  Israelites  passed  into  the  Azazimeh  moun- 
taiu  tract  from  that  southeastern  corner,  near 
Jebel  Makrah,  or  kept  on  along  the  southern 
face  of  that  tract  until  they  rounded  Jebel 
Araif  en-Nakah  — their  third  encampment  was  at 
the  strategic  stronghold  (within  that  tract), 
then  known  as  ltithmah,  afterward  as  Kadesh, 
yet  later  as  En-mishpat,  later  still  as  Meribah- 
Kadesh,  and  now  as  Wady  Gadis. 

Kadesh-barnea. 

Kadesh-barnea  has  a manifold  importance  in 
the  sacred  story.  It  looms  up  as  the  objective 
point  of  the  Israelites  in  their  movement  from 
Sinai  to  the  Promised  Land.  It  is  the  place  of 
their  testing,  of  their  failure,  of  their  judging, 
and  of  their  dispersion.  It  is  their  rallying 
centre  for  the  forty  years  of  their  wandering, 
and  the  place  of  their  reassembling  for  their 
final  move  into  the  land  of  their  longings.  It 
is  the  scene  of  repeated  and  varied  displays  of 
God’s  power  and  of  his  people's  faithlessness. 
And  finally  it  is  the  hinge  and  pivot  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  holy  land  in  history, 
and  of  the  holy  land  in  prophecy.  H.  C.  T. 

Two  stages  alone  of  the  journey  are  distinctly 
visible,  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  and  from  lvadesh 
to  Moab.  Kadesh  is  in  this  stage  of  the  history 
almost  what  Sinai  was  in  the  first.  “ He 
brought  them  to  Mount  Sinai”  “ and  to  Kadesh- 
barnea/’  It  is  the  only  place  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a “city.”  The  encampment  there  is 
distinct  in  character  from  any  other  in  the  wil- 
derness, except  the  stay  at  Sinai.  Stanley . 

According  to  Nu.  20  : 13,  Kadesh  also  received  the 
name  Merihah  (Strife-water),  and  in  Gen.  14  : 7 
it  occurs  under  the  name  of  EnARshpat  (foun 
tain  of  judgment  or  decision).  The  explanatory 
words,  “that  is  Kadesh''  (which  occur  in  Gen.), 
seem  to  impjy  that  En-Mishpat  was  the  original 
name,  and  Kadesh  a more  recent  one,  which 
was  not  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
In  Nu,  33  : IS  the  place  is  called  Rithmah,  and 
not  Kadesh  ; whereas  in  verse  30,  after  the  in- 
fliction of  the  judgment,  it  is  not  called  Ilith- 

nmh,  hut  Kadesh.  K. The  plane  where  the 

people  murmured  upon  the  return  of  the  spies 
was  now  named  Kadesh,  because  the  Lord  was 
there  sanctified  upon  the  people,  and  Barnea,  or 
the  icandernty  son,  because  here  was  the  decree 
made  of  their  long  wanderiny  in  the  wilderness. 
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Tliey  continued  a good  space  at  Kadesli  before 
they  removed  ; tor  so  sanl  Moses,  l'e  abode  in 
Kadesli  many  days.  L’yldfoot. 

Kadesli  is  to  he  recognized  in  the  plain  and 
fountain  of  Gadis,  just  \wttnn  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  mountains  of  the  Az.izimeh.  This 
desert  plain t some  ten  miles  by  six  in  extent,  is 
screened  from  ordinary  obser\ atiou  by  the  outer 
mountain  walls  of  the  Azazimut,  which  shut  it 
off  on  the  west  from  the  desert  road  from  Sinai 
to  Hebron,  on  the  north  from  the  Wady  Mur- 
rell. At  the  northeast  of  the  plain  is  a bold 
anil  bare  rock,  a promontory  ot‘  the  northern 
mountain  rampart,  from  the  foot  of  which  issues 
a copious  spring,  which  begins  by  falling  in  cas- 
cades into  the  bed  of  a torrent,  and  ends  by 
losing  itself  in  the  sands.  The  plain  of  Gadis 
is  strictly  within  the  limits  of  that  southern 
desert  now  called  et-Tih,  and  yet  it  is  quite 
close  to  the  Wady  Murreh,  which  with  its  sandy 
expansions  toward  the  east  may  well  have  been 

the  Wilderness  of  Zin.  It  W. This  plain, 

which  we  may  confidently  set  down  as  the  an- 
cient Desert  of  Kadesli,  embraces  a superficial 
area  of  about  nine  or  ten  English  miles  in 
length,  and  five  or  six  in  breadth.  The  rock 
with  the  Ain  Uadis  is  situated  at  the  northeast 
of  the  plain,  where  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a solitary  promontory  of  the  Jebel  Ilalal.  It 
is  a bare  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  issues 
a copious  spring,  which  falls  in  beautiful  cas- 
cades into  the  bed  of  a mountain  torrent,  and 
after  flowing  about  four  hundred  paces  in  a 
westerly  direction,  is  lost  in  the  sand.  “ I have 
discovered  Ivadesh  at  last,”  writes  Umrlauds  to 
Williams.  “ I look  with  amazement  upon  the 
stream  from  the  rock  which  Moses  smote,  and 
the  lovely  waterfalls  in  which  it  descends  into 
the  bed  of  the  brook  below.”  K. 

I came  to  the  place  so  glowingly  described  by 
Mr.  It  owlands,  and  found  it  all  that  he  had  pict- 
ured. It  was  an  oasis  nnapproached  by  any  I 
had  seen  in  the  desert  since  leaving  Feirau,  and 
not  surpassed,  within  its  limits,  by  that.  It 
was  carpeted  with  grass  and  flowers.  Fig-trees 
laden  with  fruit  were  against  its  limestone  hill- 
sides. Shrubs  in  richness  and  variety  abounded. 
Standing  out  from  the  mountain  range  at  the 
northward  of  the  beautiful  oasis  amphitheatre, 
was  the  “ large  single  mass  or  small  hill  of  solid 
rock”  which  Rowlands  looked  at  as  the  el  iff 
(sela)  smitten  by  Moses  to  cause  it  to  “ give 
forth  its  water”  when  its  flowing  had  ceased. 
From  beneath  this  cliff  came  the  abundant 
stream.  A well,  walled  up  witb  time-worn  lime- 
stone blocks,  was  the  first  receptacle  of  the 
water.  Not  far  from  this  was  a second  well 


1 similarly  walled,  supplied  from  the  same  source. 
Around  both  these  wells  were  ancient  watering 
troughs  of  limestone.  Several  pools,  not  walled 
up,  were  also  supplied  from  the  stream.  On 
from  l he  line  of  these  pools  a gurgling  stream 
flowed  musically  for  several  hundred  yards  and 
then  lost  itself  in  the  verdure-covered  desert. 
The  water  was  clear  and  sweet  and  abundant. 
Two  of  the  pools  were  ample  for  bathing,  be- 
fore the  cliff,  and  around  its  neighboring  wells, 
camel  and  goat  dung  was  trodden  down  as  if  by 
the  accumulations  of  centuries,  showing  that 
the  place  was  much  frequented  for  watering 
purposes. 

Mr.  Rowlands  was  certainly  correct  as  to  the 
name,  the  general  location,  and  the  description 
| of  this  remarkable  place.  It  is  Gadis.  There 
is  a Jebel  Gadis,  a Wady  Gadis,  and  an  Ain 
I Gadis.  It  is  quite  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  he  put 
it,  fully  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  east-southeast 
of  his  Moilahhi,  or  Ain  Mmveilih.  The  wady 
I at  the  head  of  which  it  is  situated  is  an  exten 
I sive  and  fertile  plain,  larger  by  far  than  er-Rahah 
before  Jebel  Musa,  where  the  children  of  Israel 
received  the  Law.  Remains  of  rude  stone  build- 
ings and  other  ruins  abound  in  the  vicinity, 

| showing  that  it  was  once  a well-peopled  region. 
H.  C.  T. 

For  an  exhaustive  and  conclusive  treatment 
I of  this  whole  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  I)r, 
Trumbull’s  admirable  volume,  entitled  Kadesh- 
harnea , noted  int£  Index  of  Authors  Cited.”  B. 

The  connection  between  Kadesli  and  Gadis  is 
as  close  as  in  almost  any  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
names  now  identified  by  modern  scholars.  Mr. 
Rainier  speaks  Arabic  like  a native,  and  he  gives 
the  name  Gadis.  Our  dragoman  was  an  Arabic  - 
, speaking  Syrian,  and  he  on  the  spot  gave  us  the 
name  ; and  we  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Sulei- 
man. the  sheikh,  who  definitely  declared  this 
fountain  to  be  known  to  all  the  Arabs  as  Ain 
Gadis.  There  is,  therefore,  no  mistake  as  to 

the  name.  S.  C.  B Ain  Gadis,  at  the  head 

! of  the  Wady  Gadis,  the  name  being  the  exact 
Arabic  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Kadesh  (i.e., 
a sacred  city  or  separated  place),  is  just  at  the 
! frontier  of  the  south  country  of  Judah,  of  which 
it  is  the  key  strategically,  as  its  identification  is 
the  key  topographically,  to  this  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  wanderings.  It  exactly  answers  to 
the  description  of  the  Bible  ; the  Israelites  wait- 
ing, as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Promised  Land,  and,  from  the 
' evidence  on  all  sides,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  surrounding  country  was  better  sup- 
plied with  water  than  it  is  now  ; and  that  it 
was,  therefore,  at  least  as  suitable  for  the  en- 
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cainpinent  of  the  Israelitish  hosts  as  any  spot 
in  Sinai.  There  are  three  springs  which  form 
shallow  pools,  one  of  them  overflowing  and  pro- 
ducing a stream  of  water  in  the  rain}’  season  ; 
its  exact  position  is  lat.  31°  34’,  long.  43°  31, 
and  situated  on  the  natural  border  of  the  coun- 
try. 

We  are  here  on  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  early  Scripture  history.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  14  : 7,  in  the  account  of  the  foray 
of  Chedorlaoiner,  who  crossed  from  Seir,  or 
Petra,  to  Kadesh , defeated  the  Amorites,  and 
then  turned  back  to  the  northeast  to  Ilazezon 
Tamar , or  Eivjedi,  by  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  next 
mentioned  in  Gen.  10  : 14,  as  marking  the  sit- 
uation of  ITagar’s  Well,  Bter-lahni-roi , which  lay 
between  Kadesh  and  liered , a site  not  yet  satis- 
factorily identified.  Hence  Joshua  and  Caleb, 
with  their  companions,  were  sent  to  spy  out  the 
country,  and  hither  they  returned  with  the 
grapes  of  Eshcol  and  their  report  of  the  land. 
Here  broke  out  the  murmuring  ; and  here,  after 
those  who  had  brought  up  an  evil  report  died 
of  the  plague,  began  the  forty  years’  penal  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness.  Hence,  stung  with 
shame  and  sudden  remorse,  the  people,  against 
the  exhortations  of  Moses  and  without  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  went  up  against 
the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites,  and  were 
defeated  and  discomfited  even  unto  Jlormah 
(Nu.  11).  Hither  Israel  returned  after  the  re- 
bellion of  Korah  : and  here  Miriam  died  and 
w’jls  buried  (Nu.  20  : 1).  IT.  B.  T. 

The  J’osition  and  Extent  of  the  Desert  of  Zhi. 
According  to  Nu.  13  : 20,  Kadesh  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  Desert  of  Taran  ; but  accord- 
ing to  20  : 1 and  27  : 14,  it  was  in  the  Desert  of 
Zin  ; and  in  33  : 30  the  Israelites  are  said  to 
have  pitched  in  <e  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  w'hich 
is  Kadesh. ” From  this  it  clearly  follows  that 
Zin  must  have  formed  a part  of  the  still  more 
extensive  Desert  of  Panm  ; and  if  the  spies  who 
wrere  sent  from  the  Desert  of  Paran  surveyed 
the  land  “ from  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Jte- 
hob  ” (13:21),  it  must  have  lain  close  to  the 
southern  border  of  Canaan.  But  the  relative 
position  of  the  various  localities  may  bo  seen 
still  more  clearly  from  Nu.  34  ; 3 sqq.  and  Josh. 
15  : 1 sqq.,  where  the  southern  boundary  of 
Judah  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  brook  of  Egypt 
on  the  Mediterranean— that  is,  from  east  to  w'est 

is  said  to  have  started  from  the  sonthern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  skirted  the  Scorpion 
Steps  (Mualeh  Ak rabbi m ; that  is,  as  Robinson 
correctly  observes,  the  row  of  cliffs  which  runs 
diagonally  across  the  el-Ghor  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  curve,  and  constitutes  the  boundary 


| between  this  valley  and  the  more  elevated  Ara- 
bah),  whence  it  passed  along  to  Zin , and  then 
upward  to  the  south  of  Kadesh-ba^nea.  If  we 
take  this  according  to  the  literal  signification  of 
the  words,  it  is  evident  that  Zin  comprehended 
the  tract  of  desert  which  runs  from  the  Ghor  in 
a westerly  direction,  winding  round  the  steep 
walls  of  the  mountains  of  the  Amorites,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a range  which  ruus 
parallel  to  the  northern  mountain  rampart. 

Tuch. Hence  it  consisted  chiefly  of  the  broad 

valley  of  Murrell,  including  the  Wady  Fikreh 
I and  the  Delta  enclosed  within  the  two.  It  may 
also  have  been  used  in  a still  wider  sense- 
' namely,  as  ineluding  the  plain  ot’  Kadesh  also, 
since  the  rampart  which  separated  this  plain 
from  the  Wady  Murreh  cannot  have  been  very 
high,  and  the  desert  has  very  much  the  same 
I character  as  the  plain.  K. 

; The  Thirty-seven  Years’  Ban  : Stations  ; Life 

and  Maintenance  of  the  People  (De.  1 : 40. 
Nu.  33  : 19-36). 

They  marched  for  thirty-seven  years  from 
that  point  round  about,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kadesh  ; and  therefore  in  the  description  of  the 
I encampments  (Nu.  33  : 30),  a resting-point  was 
made  there,  and  the  objectless  wandering 
through  the  wilderness  is  passed  over.  Gerl. 

In  a certain  sense  Israel  never  left  Kadesh, 

and  during  the  thirty-seven  years  this  place  had 
formed  the  northern  boundary  and  principal 
point  in  that  portion  of  the  desert  over  which  it 
wras  scattered,  the  southern  boundary  being  on 
the  Elanitic  Gulf  ; and,  secondly,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  in  connection  with 
the  general  training  of  the  Israelites,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  period  of  the  curse  inflicted  by 
God,  they  should  assemble  together  in  the  very 
same  spot  in  which  the  sentence  was  first  pro- 
nounced. Tuch. 

Nil.  il'i  : 19-3G.  The  stations,  ichose  names 
occur  between  Rithmah  and  Kadesh , undoubtedly 
refer  to  the  principal  quarters  occupied  by  the 
Israelites  (with  the  tabernacle,  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  and  the  pillar  of  cloud)  duriug  their 
thirty-seven  years’  wandering  in  the  desert.  As 
j Rithmah  (verse  18)  coincides  geographically  with 
Kadesh,  the  seventeen  stations  must  have  lain 
between  the  first  and  second  visits  to  Kadesh.  K. 

The  stations  named  are  those  visited  during 
j the  years  of  penal  wandering.  The  determi- 
nation of  their  positions  is  difficult,  because  dur- 
ing this  period  there  was  no  definite  line  of 
march  pursued.  All  indications  thus  far  seem 
to  show'  that  the  Israelites  during  this  period 
) did  not  overstep  the  boundaries  of  the  Wilder- 
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ness  of  Paran  except  to  pass  along  the  adjoin- 
ing valley  of  the  Arulmli.  Over  the  ridges  of 
Paran  then  it  is  probable  that  for  many  years 
the  people  spread,  while  the  tabernacle  aud  or- 
ganized camp  moved  about  from  place  to  place 
among  them.  Xu.  ‘20  : 1 seems  to  hint,  what  is 
in  itself  natural  and  likely,  that  the  li  congrega- 
tion” was  during  these  years  broken  up.  No 
doubt  round  the  tabernacle  there  continued  an 
organized  camp  consisting  of  the  Levites  and 
others,  which  was  moved  from  time  to  time  up 
and  down  the  country.  Hut  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason  for  the  coherence  of  the  whole  people 
in  mass,  and  we  may  accordingly  believe  that 
they  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Varan,  aud  led  a nomadie  life  as  best 
suited  the  pasturage  of  t tie  cattle.  It  is  thus 
that  the  modern  Bedouins  maintain  very  large 
floeks  and  herds  in  these  same  deserts.  “On 
one  oeeasion,”  says  Dr.  J.  L.  Porter,  “ I rode 
tor  two  successive  days  through  the  flocks  of 
a section  of  the  Anazeh  tribe,  and  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  chief  was  then  at  a noted  fountain 
thirty  miles  distant,  at  right  angles  to  my 
course  ; yet  the  country  was  swarming  with  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  looking  after  the 
cattle.”  He  adds  with  special  reference  to  the 
Israelites,  “ The  camp  would  he  a mere  nucleus. 
Yet  as  being  the  headquarters  of  the  nation, 
containing  the  tabernacle,  the  priests,  and  the 
chiefs,  and  forming  the  rallying  point  for  the 
warriors,  it  was  the  only  place  with  which  the 
sacred  historian  is  concerned.”  Thus  the  en- 
campments named  would  be  various  spots  at 
which  in  the  course  of  these  years  the  tabernaele 
was  for  a time  pitched.  Expin. 

The  indications  of  the  text  are  that  when  the 
people  found  their  progress  into  Canaan  barred 
for  a generation,  they  gradually  scattered  them- 
selves among  the  wadies  of  the  desert,  living  a 
nomad  life — seeking  sustenance  by  sowing  and 
reaping  with  the  divinely  added  supply  of  daily 
manna —having,  all  this  time,  Kaclesh  as  the 
northernmost  limit  of  their  roving,  and  as,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  the  centre  of  their  occupancy,  or 
the  pivot  of  their  wanderings.  Meantime,  the 
tabernacle,  with  its  ministry,  would  seem  to 
have  moved,  under  the  Divine  guidance,  from 
place  to  place  within  the  limits  of  the  wander- 
ings, as  if  on  circuit,  in  order  that  Moses  and 
Aaron  might  retain  a spiritual  oversight  of  the 
scattered  people.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  popular 
opinion,  of  a formal  marching  to  and  fro  in  the 
desert  for  the  forty  years  of  wandering,  finds 
no  more  countenance  in  the  text  than  it  does  in 
reason— in  view  of  the  purposes  of  God  with  his 
people,  and  of  the  habits  o£  Oriental  nomads. 


CmO 

In  this  light  of  the  narrative,  the  stations  named 
in  t tie  sacred  text,  for  the  period  of  the  wand<  r- 
ings,  may  he  taken  either  as  t lie  stations  of  the 
tabernacle  on  its  circuit,  or  as  the  exception 
ally  prominent  encampments  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  at  the  earlier  or  at  the  later  portion  of 
ttiat  period.  H.  C.  T. 

For  a series  of  years  the  lawgiver  and  the 
nation  pass  mostly  out  of  sight.  He,  it  may  be, 
was  at  work  on  those  imperishable  records  that 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  religion.  They  were 
being  trained  and  schooled  by  rites  and  observ- 
ances, as  by  u series  of  object  lessons  for  way 
ward  children,  into  some  reverence  for  a holy 
God  ; were  shut  away  from  sensual  distractions 
to  the  pressure  of  his  Law  ; were  to  be  trans- 
formed by  the  life  of  the  desert  from  the  laxity 
of  Egypt  to  the  robustness  of  Palestine  ; and 
were  to  be  bound  together  by  bonds  that  have 
held  thdm  for  three  thousand  years  An. 

So  far  as  the  saered  records  were  concerned, 
there  was  no  history  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond encampments  at  lvadesh.  From  Sinai  to 
Kndesh  the  Israelites  were  moving  forward.  At 
Kudesh  they  were  on  the  very  borders  of 
Canaan  : only  one  step  farther,  and  their  feet 
would  stand  upon  the  holy  land  of  the  pilgrim- 
age of  their  fathers,  which  was  destined  to  be 
their  own  inheritance.  But  during  the  thirty- 
seven  years,  about  which  the  scriptural  records 
are  silent,  the  history  of  Israel  did  not  advance 
a single  step  toward  its  immediate  object,  the 
conquest  of  the  promised  land.  It  was  very 
different  in  the  fortieth  year,  when  they  were 
journeying  from  Kadesh  to  the  plains  of  Moab. 
According  to  De.  S : 2-fi,  the  whole  forty  years, 
ineluding  the  thirty-seven  years  of  detention, 
may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light,  as  years  of 
training  and  temptation,  of  humiliation  and 
blessing,  of  natural  wants  and  supernatural  as- 
sistance. The  relation  in  which  Jehovah  stood 
to  the  nation  was  not  altered  by  the  sentence  of 
detention  ; and  the  people  continued  essentially 
the  same  in  their  relation  to  Jehovah,  always 
ready  to  despair,  constantly  murmuring,  easily 
exeited  to  rebellion  ; but  always  rising  again 
after  their  fall,  and  penitent  after  their  sin.  K. 

Support  in  the  Wilderness. 

There  was,  it  is  evident,  in  former  times,  a 
growth  both  of  the  larger  sorts  of  trees  and  of 
smaller  shrubs,  of  whieli  we  have  no  remnant  ; 
there  was  also  a large  number  of  plants  which 
might  contribute  in  part  to  the  sustenance  of 
Israel  during  the  journey  ; there  was  a univer- 
sally distributed  agriculture,  as  we  learn  from 
the  existence  of  mines,  and  from  the  oldest 
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Egyptian  habitations,  as  well  as  from  the  Chris- 
tian monuments  which  are  everywhere  found  — 
cloisters,  hermitages,  walls,  gardens,  and  foun- 
tains ; and,  lastly,  there  is  an  evident  possibil- 
ity that  there  was  a much  greater  supply  of 
water  in  the  wadies,  more  abundant  rain-storms, 
and  the  possibility  of  economizing  the  supplies 
thus  gained  by  a use  of  the  same  appliances 
which  were  common  elsewhere  in  countries 
similarly  situated  and  conditioned.  Hitler. 

The  water-supply  of  this  whole  region,  though 
scanty,  is  much  more  considerable  than  has 
usually  been  represented.  After  a journey  . 
through  this  regiou  with  various  detours,  under- 
taken with  special  reference  to  the  conformity  I 
of  the  narration  to  the  region,  and  on  the  con- 
stant lookout  for  water,  pasturage,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence,  the  writer  found  that  con- 
formity much  more  striking,  even,  than  he  had 
anticipated,  lie  reached  substantially  the  same  i 
conclusion  with  Wellsted,  that  with  sufficient 
eare,  there  is  “ no  reason  why  there  should  have 
been  alack  of  water, ” ordinarily — although  at 
times  great  straits  must  occur  —hut  that  the 
grand  and  constant  difficulty  would  have  been  | 
to  find  a supply  of  food  This  difficulty  seems 
insuperable  And  the  consistency  of  the  Bibli- 
cal narrative  is  in  nothing  more  manifest  than 
in  the  fact  that  it  narrates  the  Divine  interposi- 
tion to  give  the  people  water  as  only  an  excep 
tional  thing,  but  the  miraculous  supply  of  food 
as  constant  and  permanent.  S.  C.  B. 

That  the  Israelites  availed  themselves  of  the 
meaus  of  support  which  the  wilderness  afforded 
them,  in  common  with  these  tribes  of  the  des- 
ert, is  clear  from  what  is  mentioned  of  their 
tlocks  and  herds.  They  are  expressly  said  to 
have  left  Egypt  with  large  property  in  these  ; 
and  that  they  were  enabled  to  preserve,  and 
even  perhaps  to  increase,  these  possessions,  we 
may  gather  from  the  notices  subsequently  given 
concerning  them,  especially  from  the  mention  ( 
made  of  the  cattle,  when  they  sought  liberty  to 
pass  through  the  territory  of  Edom  ; and  from 
the  very  large  accumulation  of  docks  and  herds 
by  Gad  and  Reuben,  which  led  to  their  obtain- 
ing a portion  beyond  the  hounds  of  what  was 
properly  the  promised  land.  The  Israelites  thns 
had  within  themselves  considerable  resources 
as  to  the  supply  of  food  ; and  the  sale  of  the 


skins  and  wool,  and  what  they  could  spare  from 
the  yearly  increase  of  their  possessions,  would 
enable  them  to  purchase  again  from  others.  Be- 
sides, the  treasure  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  Egypt,  and  the  traffic  which  they 
might  carry  on  in  the  fruit,  spices,  and  other 
native  productions  of  the  desert,  would  furnish 
them  with  the  means  of  obtaining  provisions 
in  the  way  of  commerce.  Nor  have  we  any 
reason  to  think  that  the  Israelites  neglected 
these  natural  opportunities,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse. So  that  the  period  of  their  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  may  have  been,  and  most  prob- 
ably was,  far  from  being  characterized  by  the 
inactivity  and  destitution  which  is  commonly 
supposed  ; for  Moses  not  only  speaks  of  their 
buying  provisions,  but  also  of  the  Lord  having 
“ blessed  them  in  all  the  works  of  l heir  hands, 
and  suffered  them  to  lack  nothing.”  P.  F. 

Such  a lot  was  hard  enough,  with  all  its 
necessary  trials,  and  with  its  hope  constantly 
deferred  ; but  it  is  consistent  and  intelligible. 
It  may  be  left  to  imagination  to  fill  up  the  pict- 
ure of  the  doomed  generation  dropping  off  year 
by  year,  and  of  the  lesson  impressed  on  their 
children  by  seeing  their  carcasses  left  in  the 
wilderness.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  this 
passage  also  of  their  history  is  emblematic  of 
the  whole  pilgrimage  of  man,  who  must  toil  on 
to  his  rest  through  a path  marked  by  the  graves 
of  his  illusions  and  his  sins.  P.  S. 

During  this  long  time  all  but  a few  of  those 
who  were  above  twenty  years  old  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  period  had  died  off,  accord 
ing  to  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  that  gen- 
eration ; and  of  these  few  the  residue,  all  but 
the  two  faithful  spies,  Caleb  and  Joshua,  seem 
to  have  been  removed  before  enteriug  the  prom- 
ised land.  This  remarkable  consequence  fol- 
lowed, that  none  (with  two  exceptions)  being 
above  sixty  years  of  age— there  were,  in  fact,  no 
aged  men  in  the  camp,  no  elders,  none  unfit  by 
reason  of  age  to  bear  arms  in  active  warfare. 
Thns,  therefore,  the  new  Israel  was  not  only 
better  trained,  morally,  for  the  great  work  be- 
fore it,  but  was  physically  more  equal  to  it  ; the 
host  being  encumbered  with  no  useless  mem- 
bers, but  every  man  being  fit  to  stand  up  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Lord's  host.  Kit, 
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Xu.  16  1 Now  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  tlio  son  of  Ivohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  with  Dathan 

2 and  Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliub,  anti  On,  the  son  of  Peleth,  sons  of  Reuben,  took  men  ; ami  they 
rose  up  before  Moses,  with  certain  of  the  children  of  Israel,  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of 

3 the  congregation,  called  to  the  assembly,  men  of  renown  : and  they  assembled  themselves 
together  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you, 
seeing  all  the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  Loud  is  among  them  : where 

4 fore  then  lift  ye  nj>  yourselves  above  the  assembly  of  the  Loud?  And  when  Moses  heard  it, 

5 he  fell  upon  his  face  : and  he  spake  unto  Korah  and  unto  all  his  company,  saying.  In  the 
morning  the  Loan  will  shew  who  are  his,  and  who  is  holy,  and  will  cause  him  to  come  near 

6 unto  him  : even  him  whom  he  shall  choose  will  he  cause  to  come  near  unto  him.  This  do  ; 

7 take  you  censers,  Korah,  and  all  his  company  ; and  put  tire  therein,  and  put  incense  upon 
them  before  the  Loud  to-morrow:  and  it  shall  be  that  the  man  whom  the  Lord  doth  choose, 

8 he  shall  be  holy  : ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi.  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah, 

9 Hear  now,  ye  sons  of  Levi  : seemelh  it  hut  a small  thing  unto  you,  that  the  God  of  Israel  hath 
separated  you  from  the  congregation  of  Israel,  to  bring  you  near  to  himself  ; to  do  tlio  service 
of  the  tabernaelo  of  t lie  Lord,  and  to  stand  before  the  congregation  to  minister  unto  them  : 

10  and  that  he  hath  brought  thee  near,  and  all  thy  brethren  the  sons  of  Levi  with  thee?  aud  seek 

11  ye  the  priesthood  also?  Therefore  thou  and  all  thy  company  are  gathered  together  against 

1*2  the  Lord  : and  Aaron,  what  is  lie  that  ye  murmur  against  him  ? And  Moses  sent  to  call 

13  Dathan  and  Abiram,  tho  sonsof  Eliub  : aud  they  saul,  We  will  not  come  up  : is  it  a small  thing 
that  thou  hast  brought  us  up  out  of  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  to  kill  us  in  the  wil 

14  derness,  but  thou  must  needs  make  thyself  also  a prince  over  us  ? Moreover  thou  hast  not 
brought  us  into  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  nor  given  ns  inheritance  of  fields  and 

15  vineyards:  wilt  thou  put  out  the  eyes  of  these  men?  we  will  not  come  up.  And  Moses  was 
very  wroth,  and  said  unto  the  Lord,  Respect  not  thou  their  offering  : J have  not  taken  one 

10  ass  from  them,  neither  have  I hurt  one  of  them.  Anil  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  lie  thou  and 

17  all  thy  congregation  before  the  Lord,  thou,  and  they,  and  Aaron,  to-morrow  ; and  take  ye 
every  man  his  censer,  and  put  incense  upon  them,  and  bring  ye  before  the  Lord  every  limn 

18  his  censer,  two  hundred  and  fifty  censers  ; thou  also,  and  Aaron,  each  his  censer.  And  they 
took  every  man  his  censer,  and  put  fire  in  them,  and  laid  incense  thereon,  and  stood  at  the 

19  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  with  Moses  aud  Aaron.  And  Korah  assembled  all  the  congrega 
tion  against  them  unto  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  : aud  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  all  the  congregation. 

20,  21  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying.  Separate  yourselves  from  among 

22  this  congregation,  that  I may  consume  them  in  a moment.  And  they  fell  upon  their  faces, 

and  said,  O God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  tlesh,  shall  one  man  sin,  and  wilt  thou  be  wroth 

23  wuth  all  the  congregation  ? And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  congre- 

24  gation,  saying,  Get  you  up  from  about  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  And 

25  Moses  rose  up  and  went  unto  Dathan  and  Abiram  ; and  the  elders  of  Israel  followed  him. 

25  And  ho  spake  unto  the  congregation,  saying.  Depart,  I pray  you,  from  the  tents  of  these 

27  wicked  men,  and  touch  nothing  of  theirs,  lest  ye  be  consumed  in  all  their  sins.  So  they  gat 
them  up  from  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  on  every  side  : and  Dathan  ami 
Abiram  came  out,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  their  tents,  and  their  w-ives,  and  their  sons,  and 

28  their  little  ones.  And  Moses  said.  Hereby  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  do  all 

29  these  works  ; for  / have  not  time  them  of  mine  own  mind.  If  these  men  die  the  common  death 

of  all  men,  or  if  they  be  visited  after  the  visitation  of  nil  men  ; then  the  Lord  hath  not  sent 

30  me.  But  if  the  Lord  make  a new  thing,  and  the  ground  open  her  mouth,  and  swallow*  them 
up,  with  all  that  appertain  unto  them,  and  they  go  down  alive  into  the  pit  ; then  ye  shall 

31  understand  that  these  men  have  despised  the  Lord.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  made  an  end 

32  of  speaking  all  these  words,  that  the  ground  clave  asunder  that  w*as  under  them  : and  the 
earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  aud  their  households,  and  all  the  men  that 

33  appertained  unto  Korah,  and  all  their  goods.  So  they,  and  all  that  appertained  to  them,  went 
down  alive  into  the  pit  : and  the  earth  closed  upon  them,  and  they  perished  from  among  the 

34  assembly.  And  all  Israel  that  were  round  about  them  fled  at  the  cry  of  them  : for  they  said, 

35  Lest  the  earth  swallow  us  up.  And  fire  came  forth  from  the  Lord,  and  devoured  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  that  offered  the  incense. 

(Verses  30-40.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  censers  made  into  “ beaten  plates  for  a covering 
of  the  altar,”) 
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41  But  on  the  morrow  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against  Moses 

42  and  against  Aaron,  saying.  Ye  have  killed  the  people  of  the  Loud.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  congregation  was  assembled  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  that  they  looked  toward  the 

43  tent  of  meeting  : and,  behold,  the  cloud  covered  it,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared.  And 

44  Moses  and  Aaron  came  to  the  front  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 

45  saying.  Get  you  up  from  among  this  congregation,  that  I may  consume  them  in  a moment. 
4G  And  they  frll  upon  their  faces.  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  censer,  and  pnt  fire 

therein  from  off  the  altar,  and  lay  incense  thereon,  and  carry  it  quickly  unto  the  congregation, 
and  make  atonement  for  them  : for  there  is  wrath  gone  out  from  the  Loud  ; the  plague  is 
47  begnn.  And  Aaron  took  as  Moses  spake,  and  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly  ; and,  be 
hold,  the  plague  was  begun  among  the  people  : and  he  put  on  the  incense,  and  made  atone- 
4S  ment  for  the  people.  And  he  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living  ; and  the  plague  was 
49  stayed.  Now  they  that  died  by  the  plague  were  fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred,  besides 
.50  them  that  died  about  the  matter  of  Korah.  And  Aaron  returned  unto  Moses  unto  the  door  of 
the  tent  of  meeting  : and  the  plague  was  stayed. 

17  1,2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  take 
of  them  rods,  one  for  each  fathers’  house,  of  all  their  piinces  according  to  their  fathers* 

3 houses,  twelve  rods  : write  thou  every  man's  name  upon  his  rod.  And  thou  shalt  write  Aaron's 
name  upon  the  rod  of  Levi  : for  there  shall  be  one  rod  for  each  head  of  their  fathers’  honses. 

4 And  thou  shalt  lay  them  up  in  the  tent  of  meeting  before  the  testimony,  where  I meet  with 

5 you.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  man  whom  I shall  choose,  his  rod  shall  bud  : and  I 
will  make  to  cease  from  me  the  murmurings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  murmur 

G against  yon.  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  princes  gave  him 
rods,  for  each  prince  one,  according  to  their  fathers’  houses,  even  twelve  rods  : and  the  rod  of 

7 Aaron  was  among  their  rods.  And  Moses  laid  up  the  rods  before  the  Lord  in  the  tent  of  the 

8 testimony.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Moses  went  into  the  tent  of  the  testi- 
mony ; and,  behold,  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  bouse  of  Levi  was  budded,  and  pnt  forth  buds, 

9 an  1 bloomed  blossoms,  and  bare  ripe  almonds.  And  Moses  brought  out  all  the  rods  from 
before  the  Lord  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel  : and  they  looked,  and  took  even*  man  his  rod. 

10  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Put  back  the  rod  of  Aaron  before  the  testimony,  to  be  kept 
for  a token  against  the  children  of  rebellion  ; that  thou  mayest  make  an  end  of  their  inurmnr- 

11  ings  against  me,  that  they  die  not.  Thus  did  Moses  : as  the  Lord  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 

12  And  the  children  of  Israel  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Behold,  w*e  perish,  we  are  undone, 

13  we  are  all  undone.  Even’  one  that  cometh  near,  that  cometh  near  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord,  clieth  : shall  we  perish  all  of  ns  ? 

After  Moses’  nearest  kinsmen  bad  risen  up  j tioD  of  authority,  leaving  the  whole  matter  in 
against  him,  the  same  rebellions  spirit  seizes  on  1 dispute  to  the  Lord’s  decision  (verse  5),  while 
the  Levitical  tribe,  to  which  Moses  and  Aaron  < at  the  same  time  he  gave  the  leaders  to  under  - 
themselves  belonged,  and  which  was  entrusted  stand  that  he  recognized  the  selfish  motives 
with  the  highest  service  in  sacred  things.  The  which  really  inspired  the  rebellion  (verses  8-11). 
nearer  they  stood  to  the  priesthood,  so  much  And  then,  when  the  decision  was  given  and  the 
the  more  did  they  feel  their  distance  from  it.  judgment  of  God  was  about  to  fall  (verse  21), 
With  them  distinguished  men  out  of  the  tribe  j again  we  find  him  on  his  face  before  the  Lord, 
of  lieuben  ally  themselves,  probably  in  order  to  I pleading  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  mighty 
assert  the  natural  right  of  primogeniture  in  op-  I nature  for  the  people  whom  he  loved  so  much, 
position  to  God's  election,  both  in  respect  to  , in  spite  of  all  their  ingratitude  and  sin,  and 
Levi  and  to  Judah.  Moses’ behavior  here  is  the  I anon  making  atonement  for  them,  until  the 
same  as  ever.  We  see  him,  as  in  the  former  plague  was  stayed.  As  the  matter  in  dispute 
outbreaks,  firm  and  dauntless,  full  of  holy  anger  had  been  the  right  of  Aaron  and  his  family  to  a 
against  the  godless  sinners,  full  of  intercession  priesthood  distinct  from  that  of  the  entire  na- 
and  love  for  the  thankless  covenant  people  of  tion,  care  was  taken,  after  the  excitement  of  the 
God.  And  the  punishment  inflicted  by  God  conspiracy  and  the  judgment  which  followed 
justifies  and  attests  his  authority  afresh,  while  had  calmed  down,  to  give  such  a testimony  to 
it  shows  most  clearly  the  hopeless  corruption  of  the  Divine  right  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  as 
that  generation  of  Israelites.  Gerl  1 should  set  the  matter  forever  at  rest.  Hence 

We  find  him  first  on  his  face  before  the  Lord  the  proceeding  recorded  in  the  seventeenth 
(verse  4),  and  then,  without  the  slightest  asser-  chapter.  J.  M.  G. 


KORAN'S  REBELLION. 


The  date  of  the  transaction  contained  in  it 
cannot  be  determined,  but  verses  13 , 14  prob- 
ably point  to  a period  not  much  later  than  that 

of  the  rebellion  at  Kudesh.  Espin. Korah 

was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Kohath, 
which  was  specially  employed  to  carry  the  ark 
and  furniture  of  the  holy  of  holies,  though  not 
permitted  to  look  into  them.  They  were  there 
fore,  among  the  Levites,  the  next  in  sacredness 
of  function  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  may 
therefore  the  more  readily  have  formed  a scheme 
to  contest  with  Aaron  lii*  exclusive  right  to  the 
high-priesthood.  Duthnn,  Abiram,  and  On,  were 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  the  first  born  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob  ; and  may  therefore  have 
conceived  themselves  better  entitled  than  Moses 
to  pre-eminence  in  temporal  power.  Urn  res. 

On  is  not  again  mentioned.  Tie  probably 

withdrew  from  the  conspiracy.  These  three 
were  Reuben ites  ; ami  were  probably  discon- 
tented because  the  birthright  had  been  taken 
away  from  Iheir  ancestor,  and  with  it  the  pri- 
macy of  their  own  tribe  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  Esjtin. 

We  discover  two  interests  at  work  — one 
against  the  sacerdotal  and  the  other  against  the 
political  power  and  pre-eminence — and  we  find 
the  two  coalescing  to  prod  nee  the  objects  sought 
by  both.  We  do  not  discover  that  they  desired 
to  disturb  the  institutions  as  established  ; but 
that  they  aspired  to  take  to  themselves  the 
power  which  these  institutions  gave  to  others. 
Kit. 

It  is  mentioned  incidentally  (Nu.  3 : 20)  that 
“ the  families  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  were  to 
pitch  on  t\ie  side  of  t lie  tabernacle  southward." 
And  we  read  no  less  incidentally  (2  : 10),  “ on 
the  south  side  (of  the  tabernacle)  shall  be  the 
standard  of  the  camp  of  Rtuben,  according  to 
their  armies.”  The  family  of  Kohath,  there- 
fore, and  the  family  of  Reutten,  both  pitched  on 
the  same  side  of  the  tabernacle — they  were  neigh- 
hors , and  were  therefore  conveniently  situated  for 
taking  secret  counsel  together.  Blunt. 

JS.  Every  word  of  this  speech  was  a false- 
hood. Instead  of  “ lifting  himself  up,*’  Moses 
humbled  himself,  “ Who  am  I ?”  It  was  God 
who  lifted  him  up  over  Israel.  And  Israel  was 
As  “ holy”  as  Moses  was  ambitious.  What 
holiness  was  there  in  so  much  infidelity,  fear, 
idolatry,  mutiny,  disobedience?  What  could 
make  them  unclenn,  if  this  were  holiness? 
They  were  still  fresh  from  their  last  obstinacy  ; 
and  yet  these  flatterers  say,  “ All  Israel  is  holy.” 

6,  7.  There  cannot  be  conceived  an  honor 
less  worth  emulation  than  this  principality  of 
Israel  ; a people  that  could  give  nothing  ; a 
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people  that  had  nothing,  but  in  hope  ; a people 
whom  their  leader  was  fain  to  feed  with  bread 
and  water  ; which  paid  him  no  tribute  but  of 
ill  words  ; whose  command  was  nothing  but  a 
burden  ; and  yet  this  dignity  was  an  eye  sore 
to  these  Levites  and  these  Reubenites,  “ Ye  take 
too  much  upon  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi.”  And 
this  challenge,  though  thus  unseasonable,  bath 
drawn  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  captains  of 
Israel.  What  wonder  is  it,  that  the  ten  rulers 
prevailed  so  much  with  the  multitude  to  dis- 
suade them  from  Canaan,  when  three  traitors 
prevailed  thus  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
rulers,  “famous  in  the  congregation,  and  men 
of  re u own”  V Bp.  H. 

0-11.  Neither  of  these  brothers  had  been 
desirous  of  office,  and  the  places  which  they 
filled  lmd  not  been  taken  by  them  of  their  own 
motive.  Moses  hud  not  seized  upon  authority 
ns  a usurper.  He  had  been  called  to  his  post 
by  Jehovah,  who  had  given  him  credentials,  in 
miracles  and  signs,  such  as  no  impostor  could 
fabricate  and  no  enemy  could  gainsay.  In  like 
manner,  Aaron  had  not  taken  his  office  upon 
himself;  he,  too,  had  been  “called  of  God,” 
who  had  commanded  him  to  be  consecrated  by 
peculiar  services  to  his  work. 

It  was  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah  to  appoint 
his  priest  and  to  designate  his  magisterial  rep- 
resentative. The  people,  according  to  their 
own  covenant  obligations,  had  no  option  but  to 
accept  them  both.  They  had  been  taken  out 
from  the  nations  and  elected  to  certain  great 
privileges  ; and  in  connection  with  theiraccept 
anco  of  that  position  they  had  taken  Jehovah  to 
be  their  King.  But  his  royalty  was  a reality. 
It  placed  them  under  his  authority;  it  bound 
them  to  respect  his  laws,  to  obey  his  legate,  and 
to  approach  him  in  worship  through  his  ap- 
pointed priest.  Therefore,  this  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  Moses  and  depose  Aaron  was  worse 
than  any  political  plot,  because  it  was  rebellion 
against  God,  who  was  not  only  the  fountain  of 
law  among  the  people,  but  also  the  object  of 
their  worship.  W.  M.  T. 

1 14.  Moses  is  accused  of  injustice,  cruelty, 
falsehood,  treachery,  usurpation  ; and  Egypt 
itself  must  be  commended,  rather  than  Moses 
shall  want  reproach.  Innocency  is  no  shelter 
from  ill  tongues  ; malice  never  regards  how  true 
any  accusation  is,  but  how  spiteful.  Bp.  Jf. 

9 5.  He  begs  of  God  to  plead  bis  cause. 
Lord,  says  he,  Resped  not  thou  their  offering. 
Wherein  he  seems  to  refer  to  the.  history  of  Cain 
lately  written  by  his  own  hand,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  to  him  and  his  offering  God  had  not 
respect  (Gen.  4:5).  These  that  followed  the 
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gainsaying  of  Kornh , walked  in  the  way  of  Cain 
(these  are  put  together,  Jude  11),  and  therefore 
he  prays  that  they  might  be  frowned  upon  as 
Cain  was  and  put  to  the  same  confusion.  H. 

rHe  went  to  (rod  with  everything,  and  he 

waited  for  God’s  vindication.  He  was  conscious 
of  integrity,  lie  could  take  God  to  witness 
that  “ he  had  not  taken  an  ass  from  one  of 
them,  or  injured  any  of  them.”  And  strong  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  rectitude,  he  left  the 
whole  matter  in  God’s  hands.  So  if  we  are  in 
the  right,  and  men  assail  us,  let  us  calmly  ap- 
peal to  God,  and  bide  his  time.  W.  M.  T. 

19.  Aiul  iUvy  look  every  man  Iris 
center.  The  sacred  incense-offering  was 
calculated  to  inspire  with  alarm,  especially  after 
ho  memorable  an  example  had  been  made  in  the 
case  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  11  ow  greatly  they 
were  blinded  by  pride,  since,  although  admon- 
ished both  by  the  confidence  of  Moses  and  also 
by  the  previous  examples,  they  still  obstinately 
go  forward  ! Moses  narrates  how  ostentatiously 
Korah  hardened  himself  in  his  rebellion,  before 
lie  should  offer  the  incense  ; for  he  gathered 
the  people  together  to  his  party,  in  order  that 
the  magnificence  of  his  array  might  overwhelm 
the  grace  of  God,  which  opposed  him.  Cafv. 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  (verse  19).  The 
same  glory  that  appeared  to  install  Aaron  in  his 
office  at  first,  now  appeared  to  confirm  him  in 
it,  and  to  confound  those  that  oppose  him,  and 
set  up  themselves  in  competition  with  him. 
The  Shekinah,  or  Divine  Majesty,  the  glory  of 
the  Eternal  Word,  which  ordinarily  dwelt  be- 
tween the  cherubim  within  the  veil,  now  was 
publicly  seen  over  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
to  the  terror  of  the  whole  congregation.  H. 

Korah  kindled  the  fire  ; the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  captains  brought  sticks  to  it  ; all  Israel 
warmed  themselves  by  it  ; only  the  incendiaries 
perish.  Now  do  the  Israelites  owe  their  life  to 
them,  whose  death  they  intended.  God  and 
Moses  knew  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  heads  of 
the  faction  and  the  train  ; though  ueither  be 
faultless,  yet  the  one  is  plagued,  the  other  for- 
given. God’s  vengeance,  when  it  is  at  the  hot- 
test, makes  differences  of  men  ; “ Get  you  away 
from  about  the  tabernacles  of  Korah.”  Ever 
before  common  judgment  there  is  a separation. 
In  the  universal  judgment  of  all  the  earth,  the 
Judge  himself  will  separate  ; m these  particular 
executions,  we  must  separate  ourselves.  The 
society  of  wicked  men,  especially  in  their  sins, 
is  mortally  dangerous  ; while  we  will  not  be 
parted,  how  can  we  complain  if  we  be  enwrap- 
ped in  their  condemnation  ? Bp.  JT. 

28-30.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world 


unto  this  day,  no  man  ever  made  so  bold  and 
noble  an  assertion  of  Divine  approval,  or  sub 
jected  his  claims,  in  the  presence  of  a nation,  to 
a test  so  immediate  and  so  infallible.  But  the 
response  to  this  awful  appeal  was  not  for  a 
moment  delayed.  The  earth  did  open  ; and 
Dathan  and  Abiram— they,  their  tents,  and  all 
they  had,  went  down,  and  the  earth  closed  over 
them— they  were  seen  no  more.  At  the  same 
moment  a fire  went  forth  from  the  presence  of 
| the  Lord,  and  smote  down  with  instant  death 
the  men  with  their  tensers  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle — in  number  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Thus  both  branches  of  the  great  conspiracy 
were  at  once  extinguished  by  a judgment  most 
signal,  immediate,  and  miraculous.  Kit. 

31 — 33,  35.  Korah  and  his  company  who 
dared  to  intrude  themselves  on  the  priestly 
office  were  destroyed  by  fire  from  the  Lord  at 
the  door  of  Ihe  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  ; the 
Reubenites,  who  had  reviled  Moses  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  promises  about  the  pleasant  land, 
were  suddenly  engulfed  while  standing  at  their 
own  tent  doors  in  the  barren  wilderness.  Wo 
read  (Nu.  2 G : II),  **  The  children  of  Korah  died 
not,”  but  all  belonging  to  him  who  had  associ- 
ated themselves  with  him  in  this  rebellion. 

Espin, It  is  an  emphatic  testimony  alike  to 

the  truth  of  God’s  declaration,  that  he  punish 
etU  not  men  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  and  to 
tlie  piety  of  the  Levites,  that  the  sons  of  Korah 
did  not  share  in  the  rebellion  of  their  father, 
and  consequently  died  not  with  him.  More 
than  this,  not  only  were  Samuel  and  afterward 
llernan  descendants  of  Korah,  but  among  them 
W'ere  some  of  those  “ sweet  singers  *of  Israel,” 
whose  hymns,  divinely  inspired,  were  intended 
for  the  Church  at  all  times.  And  all  the  Psalms 
“ of  the  sons  of  Korah”  have  this  common  char- 
acteristic, which  sounds  like  an  echo  of  the  les- 
son learned  from  the  solemn  judgment  upon 
their  house,  that  their  burden  is  praise  of  the 
King  who  is  enthroned  at  Jerusalem,  and  long- 
ing after  the  services  of  God’s  sanctuary.  A.  E. 

30-10.  God  would  have  the  Israelites  keep 
up  the  memory  of  these  things,  and  learn  from 
this  sad  example,  to  have  due  regard  to  them 
I w'hom  he  chose  to  minister  in  holy  things.  And 
to  this  purpose  he  commands  that  plates  shonhl 
be  made  of  the  censers  of  the  rebels  for  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  that  so  there  might  re 
main  a memorial  of  this  fatal  rebellion  in  the 
view'  of  the  people.  He  caused  also  Aaron’s 
rod  to  flourish,  and  to  be  preserved  as  a token 
against  the  rebels.  Kidder. 

41-50.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  after 
such  a scene  of  holy  judgment  on  guilty  rebels 
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and  of  such  consternation  upon  the  whole  peo- 
ple, we  read  that  on  the  morrow  all  the  congre- 
gation murmured  against  Moses  ami  Aaron,  say- 
ing, “ Ye  have  killed  the  people  of  the  Lord.” 
This,  although  their  ray er  had  saved  the  masses 
of  the  people  (verse  *2*2)  ; this,  although  the 
hand  of  God  only  and  of  no  mortal  man  had 
wrought  their  destruction  : this,  although  they  ' 
had  seen  the  whole  transaction  and  tied  in  hor- 
ror lest  God  swallow  them  up  also  ! Tt  should 
not  surprise  ns  that  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  broke 
forth  against  them  and  the  plague  began.  Moses 
cried  to  Aaron  to  take  licenser  with  incense  (tlio 
symbol  of  prayer)  and  run  in  among  the  people, 
waving  his  censer  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Only  so  was  the  plague  stayed.  Yet 
fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  fell  in  that 
fearful  judgment.  YVre  are  simply  amazed  at 
the  perverseness  and  folly  of  many  of  that  He- 
brew people.  “ How  often”  and  with  what 
strange  infatuation  “did  they  provoke  their 
God  in  tlio  wilderness  and  grieve  him  in  the 
desert  ” (Ps.  7S  : 40)  ! II. 

40,  17.  Th  is  dark  picture  of  men  insulting 
God,  even  with  his  recognized  presence  among 
them  and  in  spite  of  his  amazing  goodness  tow  - 
ard them,  because  he  has  been,  as  it  were,  com-  | 
pelled  to  punish  treason  against  his  authority, 
is  but  the  life-likeness  of  what  is  going  on  every 
day  around  us.  Hence  the  apostle,  reciting  these  I 
events,  admonishes  : ” Take  heed,  brethren, 
lest  there  he  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  un- 
belief.” 

Ordinarily  incense  could  he  offered  only  at  i 
the  tabernacle,  in  the  sanctuary,  on  the  gulden 
altar,  hut  in  this  extraordinary  emergency  Aaron  j 
is  sent  into  the  camp,  where  the  death  arrows 
are  Hying.  The  Lord  could,  in  answer  to  their 
prayers,  have  stayed  the  plague  without  any 
ritual  ; but  it  is  all  important  to  demonstrate  to 
these  rebellions  scoffers,  who  have  assailed  his 
ministers,  that  it  is  through  the  intercession  of 
tne  very  men  whom  they  have  injured  that  their 
lives  are  spared,  and  that  their  high  priest  was 
acting  in  his  sacred  office  under  Jehovah’s  ap 
pointment,  and  by  his  direction.  Aaron  is  as 
full  of  anxiety  as  his  brother.  Instantly— for 
he  knew  that  every  moment  was  adding  fear- 
fully to  the  numbers  of  the  dead — he  runs  with 
his  censer  into  the  crowded  camp.  He  inter-  1 
posed  himself  between  the  infected  and  unin- 
fected parts  of  the  camp,  exposing  himself  to 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  behalf  of  his  peo- 
ple. Hishnp  Hall  remarks  on  this  phrase  : “ As 
one  that  would  part  a fray,  he  thrusts  himself 
under  the  strokes  of  God,  and  puts  it  to  the 
choice  of  the  revenger  whether  he  will  smite 


him  or  forbear  the  rest  ; he  stands  boldly  be 
tweou  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  one  that  will 
either  die  with  them  or  have  them  to  live  with 
him  { the  sight  of  fourteen  thousand  carcasses 
dismayed  him  not  ; he  that  before  feared  the 
threats  of  the  people  now  fears  not  the  strokes 
of  God.”  beautifully  does  Aaron  here  typify 
the  love  of  Jesus,  our  great  Higli-l'riest  and 
Intercessor,  wdio,  though  it  must  cost  him  his 
life  and  infinite  agony,  interposed  between  the 
living  and  the  dead  to  make  atonement  for  uh. 
S.  K. 

If  Aaron’s  sacrifice  were  thus  accepted,  how 
much  more  shall  the  High  Priest  of  the  New- 
Testament,  by  interposing  himself  to  the  wrath 
of  his  Father,  deliver  the  offenders  from  death  ! 
The  pi  ague  was  entered  upon  all  the  sons  of 
men  : O Saviour,  thou  stoodst  betwdxt  the  living 
and  the  dead,  that  all  which  believe  in  thee 
should  not  perish.  Aaron  offered  and  was  not 
stricken  ; but  thou,  O Redeemer,  wouldst  offer 
and  be  struck  that  by  thy  stripes  we  might  he 
healed  so  stoodst  thou  betwixt  the  dead  and 
living  that  thou  wert  both  alive  and  dead  ; and 
all  this  that  we,  when  we  were  dead,  might  live 
forever.  Up.  II. 

It  was  the  intercession  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
which  saved  t lie  people  ; but  it  was  necessary 
that  the  power  of  this  mediation  should  be 
made  manifest  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  a 
visible  sign,  and  thereby  the  truth  declared. 
The  same  burning  of  incense  which  in  the  hands 
of  him  who  is  not  a priest  brings  death,  gives 
life  in  the  priest’s  own  hands.  It  was  also  in- 
tended that  the  people  should  receive  an  im- 
pression of  the  greatness  of  Aaron’s  loving  de- 
votion by  his  placing  himself  between  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead.  (Ini. Further,  by  the 

destructive  results  that  followed  the  attempt  of 
Korah  and  his  company  to  intrude  into  the 
priest’s  office  and  burn  incense  before  the  Lord 
— as  contrasted  with  the  beneficent  effects  of 
Aaron’s  approach  with  his  censer  unto  Jehovah 
wdicn  the  plague  was  stayed  — the  divine  and  in- 
defeasible right  of  Aaron  to  the  priesthood  is 
conclusively  established.  W.  M.  T. 

Aaron's  Bod  i hat  Blossomed. 

17  : 1-ltt.  In  order  to  cut  off  forever  the 
disposition  to  revolt  against  the  lawful  priest 
hood,  the  Lord  Was  pleased  to  follow  up  what 
lie  had  done  to  Korah  and  his  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  and  immediately  after  to  fourteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  rebels,  with  an 
additional  sign,  and  to  settle  by  a Divine  elec- 
tion whom  be  had  called  to  serve  him  in  his 
sanctuary.  From  t lie  head  of  every  tribe  Moses 
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■was  to  take  an  almond-rod  inscribed  with  the  | 
name  of  the  tribe,  and  add  as  the  thirteenth  one  j 
for  the  family  of  Aaron  with  his  name  also  writ- 
ten upon  it,  and  to  bring  them  all  before  the 
Lord  into  the  tabernacle,  while  lie  made  this 
Divine  intimation  to  the  people  : “ The  man's 
rod,  whom  I shall  choose,  shall  blossom  ; that  1 
may  make  to  cease  the  murmurings  of  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel.”  Moses  did  as  lie  was  told  ; and  : 
oq  the  morrow  he  brought  all  tile  rods  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  from  the  tabernacle,  and  the^y 
saw  and  were  convinced  that  one  of  the  rods 
had  put  forth  leaves  and  blossoms  and  almonds. 
This  one  was  the  rod  of  Aaron.  Thus  did  the 
Lord  declare  by  a new  miracle  to  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  impart  of  his  vital  Spirit  and  whom 
the  people  were  to  recognize  as  their  rightful 
mediator.  As  a token  of  this  and  a warning 
against  the  murmuring  of  the  people,  Aaron's 
rod  that  blossomed  was  to  be  preserved  in  the 
sanctuary  and  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Ileb. 

{•  : 4,  5).  C.  G.  B 

The  priesthood  was  to  be  confirmed  to  Aaron 
not  only  by  the  destruction  of  those  who  had 
presumed  to  take  it,  but  also  by  a miracle, 
which  signified  ia  a beautiful  manner  the  holy 
fulness  of  life  which  God  vouchsafed  to  this 
order  of  men,  and  so  an  abiding  memorial  of  it 
(as  well  as  of  Korah’s  punishment)  might  he 
preserved.  Gerl. 

8.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  morrow.  Not  I 
without  cause  the  time  is  notified,  for  by  no 
skill  could  it  be  brought  about  that  a rod  should  , 
blossom  in  the  lapse  of  a single  night.  Again, 
all  suspicion  of  fraud  was  removed  by  the  fact 
that  Moses  departed  when  he  had  placed  the 
rods  in  the  sanctuary,  and  returning  on  the 
next  day  brought  out  the  bundle  of  rods  before 
them  all.  Cah\ 

lO.  Commonly,  those  fruits  which  are  soon 
ripe  soon  wither  ; but  these  almonds  of  Aaron’s 
rod  are  not  more  early  than  lasting  ; the  same 
hand  which  brought  them  ont  before  their  time, 
preserved  them  beyond  their  time  ; and  for  per- 
petual memory  both  rod  and  fruit  must  be  kept 


in  the  ark  of  God.  The  tablts  of  Moses,  the 
rod  of  Aaron,  the  manna  of  God,  are  moouments 
tit  for  so  holy  a shrine.  All  times  shall  see  and 
wonder  how  his  ancient  Church  was  fed,  taught, 
ruled.  Moses’s  rod  did  great  miracles,  yet  I 
find  it  not  in  the  ark.  The  rod  of  Aaron  hath 
this  piivilege,  because  it  carried  the  miracle 
still  in  itself  ; whereas  the  woodersot'  that  other 
rod  were  passed.  Those  monuments  would  God 
have  continued  in  liis  Church,  which  carry  in 
them  the  most  manifest  evidences  of  that  which 
they  import.  Bp.  II. 


Read  the  Pentateueh  without  asking  minor 
questions  ; read  it  as  a whole,  and  then  ask 
what  are  the  impressions  it  makes  upon  the 
mind  ; and  the  first  impression  will  be  that  God 
is  near,  direct  in  his  communication,  interested 
in  every  action,  holding  every  man  of  value  ; 
that  God  is  Critic  of  all  time,  Judge  of  all  action, 
never  afraid  after  having  blessed  the  world  to 
drown  it,  to  burn  it,  for  human  wickedness  may 
be  greater  than  Divine  blessing.  In  the  Penta- 
teueh we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  though 
hand  join  in  hand  the  wicked  shall  not  go  un 
punished.  “ Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
out.”  There  is  more  water  in  the  clouds,  there 
is  more  fire  in  the  throne  of  God  ; and  God  will 
not  hesitate  to  drown  the  world  or  to  burn  the 
universe,  if  so  be  that  man’s  sin  exeeed  God’s 
graee.  J.  P. 

In  the  world  there  is  not  a greater  misery  can 
happen  to  any  man  than  to  be  an  enemy  to 
God's  Church.  All  histories  of  Christendom 
and  the  whole  Book  of  God  have  sad  records 
and  sad  stories  and  sad  threatenings  of  Korah, 
Doeg,  and  Balaam,  of  Jeroboam,  Uzzah,  and 
Ananias  and  Sappliira,  of  Julian,  and  of  heretics, 
schismatics,  and  sacrilegious  ; and  after  all  these 
men  could  not  prevail  finally,  but  paid  for  the 
mischief  they  did  ; they  ended  their  days  in 
dishonor,  and  left  nothing  behind  them  but  the 
memory  of  their  sin  and  the  record  of  their 
curse.  Bp.  Taylor. 


Section  172. 

THE  HOST  GATHERS  AT  KADESI1-BARNEA  FOR  FINAL  DEPARTURE.  REBELLIOUS 
MURMURING  OF  THE  NEW  GENERATION.  SIN  OF  MOSES  AT  THE  ROCK  IN 
KADESH  ; ITS  PUNISHMENT  ANNOUNCED. 

Ncmbeks  20  : 1-13. 

Xu.  *20  I And  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  congregation,  came  into  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  in  the  first  month  : and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh  : and  Miriam  died  there,  and  was 
2 buried  there.  And  there  was  no  water  tor  the  congregation  : and  they  assembled  themselves 
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3 together  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron.  Ami  the  people  strove  with  Moses,  and  spake, 

4 saving,  Would  God  that  we  had  died  when  our  brethren  died  before  the  Loan!  And  why 
have  }e  bioiight  the  assembly  of  the  Loan  into  this  wilderness,  that  we  should  die  there,  wo 

h and  our  cattle  ? And  wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to  come  up  out  of  Eg\pt,  to  bring  us  in  unto 
this  ewil  place?  it  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates  , neither  is 

t!  there  any  water  to  drink.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  trow  the  presence  of  the  assembly 
unto  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  fell  upon  their  faces  : and  the  glory  of  the  Loan 

7 appeared  unto  them.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Take  the  rod,  and  assemble 

8 the  congregation,  thou,  and  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  speak  ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  ey<s, 
that  it  give  forth  its  water  ; and  thou  shult  bring  forth  to  them  water  out  of  the  rock  : so  thou 

3 shalt  give  the  congregation  and  their  cattle  drink.  And  Moses  took  the  rod  from  before  tho 

10  Lord,  as  he  commanded  him.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  gathered  the  assembly  together  before 
the  rock,  and  he  said  unto  them.  Hear  now,  ye  rebels  ; shall  we  bring  you  forth  water  out  of 

11  this  rock?  And  Moses  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  smote  the  rock  with  his  rod  twice  : and  water 

12  came  forth  abundantly,  and  the  congregation  drank,  and  their  cattle.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  Because  ye  believed  not  in  me,  to  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  ehil 
dren  of  Israel,  therefore  ye  shall  not  bring  this  assembly  into  the  land  which  I have  given 

13  them.  These  are  the  waters  of  Meribah  ; because  the  children  of  Israel  strove  with  the  Lord. 


and  he  was  sanctified  in  them. 

1.  The  whole  congregation  ...  in 

Kudc*li.  At  tlie  close  of  the  long  period  of 
wandering  to  which  the  people  were  condemned, 
this  chapter  introduces  us  at  cnee  to  the  transac- 
tions belonging  to  the  second  encampment  at 
lvnde.sk  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus, 

**  in  the  first  month.”  Espin . The  events 

of  history  beginning  with  Nu.  20  fall  within  the 
last  of  the  forty  years  of  wandeiiug.  This  date 
is  obtained  indirectly  from  the  death  of  Aaron, 
which  is  recorded  at  the  close  of  this  chapter 
(verses  22-20),  and  was  connected  with  its 

events.  H.  C. The  twentieth  of  Numbers  is 

one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the  book  It  be 
gins  with  tlie  death  of  her  who  had  been  the 
leader  in  the  song  of  "victory  on  tlie  shores  of 
the  lied  Sea.  It  ends  with  the  death  of  him  who 
had  so  long  been  the  honored  representative 
of  Israel  in  the  holy  and  the  most  holy  place 
And.  between  the  two,  we  have  the  old  story  of 
murmuring  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
mercy  on  the  part  of  God,  hut  with  this  sad  ad 
dition,  that  Moses  himself  has  a fall— a fall  so 
serious  that  it  leads  to  liis  own,  as  well  as 
Aaron’s  exclusion  from  the  land  of  promise. 
J.  M.  G. 

A new  time  begins  for  Israel.  At  first  the  old 
rebellious  and  capricious  spirit  meets  us  ; nay, 
even  Moses  and  Aaron  waver.  Repeated  dis- 
obedience brings  fresh  punishment  atter  it. 
Nevertheless,  these  outbreaks  are  not  of  so  bad 
a character  as  the  former  ones.  A fresh,  enter- 
prising spirit  inspires  the  new  generation,  full 
as  it  is  of  hope,  and  destined  to  take  possession 
of  the  promised  land.  The  people  march  with 
eagerness  to  battle  and  to  victory.  Songs  cele- 
brating their  triumphant  march  are  sung  These 
are  collected  in  a hook  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord, 


and  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  promise  draws 
nigh.  Gerl. 

llirinni  died.  The  doom  under  which 
most  of  the  old  generation  hud  by  this  time 
perished,  now  reached  tlie  house  of  Amrani. 
Miriam,  the  elder  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
died  and  was  buried  here.  We  have  seen  her 
as  a young  girl,  watching  the  cradle  of  Moses, 
and  aiding  in  his  deliverance.  She  is  spoken 
of  as  shariug  in  the  sacred  mission  of  her  broth 
ers.  When  she  leads  off  the  song  of  triumph 
on  the  shore  of  tlie  Eed  Sea,  she  is  expressly 
called  “Miriam  the  prophetess  and  tlie  ground 
on  which  she  and  Aaron  rebelled  against  Moses 
implies  their  possession  of  the  prophetic  gift  : 
“Hath  Jehovah  spoken  by  Moses?  Hath  ho 
not  also  spoken  by  us?”  The  delay  of  tlie 
march  till  she  was  free  from  the  defilement  of 
her  leprosy  proves  her  high  consideration. 
Lastly,  she  bore  the  name  of  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  Tradition  makes  her  the  wife  of  Hur 
and  grandmother  of  the  artist  Ilezaleel  ; and  it 
is  said  that  the  mourning  for  her,  as  for  her 
brothers,  lasted  thirty  days.  1\  S. 

Rebellious  Murmuring  of  the  Xew  Generation 
( verses  3-5). 

Israel  was  in  Kadesh , or  the  Desert  of  Zin,  the 
name  applying  probably  to  the  whole  district. 
So  large  a number  of  people  gathered  in  one 
place  would  naturally  soon  suffer  from  want  of 
water.  That  generation  knew  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Lord  chiefly  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
hut  of  his  judgments  by  what  they  had  seen  of 
death  sweeping  away  all  who  had  come  out  of 
Egypt.  It  now  seemed  as  if  the  prospeet  be- 
fore them  were  hopeless,  and  they  destined  to 
suffer  the  same  fate  us  their  fathers.  Some- 
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tiling  of  this  unbelieving  despair  appears  in 
their  cry  : Would  God  that  we  had  died  when 
our  brethren  died  before  Jehovah” — that  is,  by 
Divine  judgment  during  these  years  of  wander- 
ing. The  remembrance  of  the  past  with  its  dis- 
appointments seems  to  find  expression  in  their 
complaints.  It  is  as  if  they  contrasted  the  stay 
of  their  nation  in  Egypt  and  the  hopes  awak 
oned  on  leaving  it,  with  the  disappointment  of 
seeing  the  good  land  almost  within  their  grasp 
and  then  being  turned  back  to  die  in  the  wil- 
derness ! And  so  the  people  broke  forth  in  re- 
bellion against  Moses  and  against  Aaron.  A.  E. 

They  had  grown  so  weary  of  the  bread  of 
heaven  which  God  so  mercifully  provided  ; and 
they  wanted  something  in  addition — something, 
too,  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
existence.  When  they  murmured  for  water  at 
Massah,  they  murmured  for  something  needful. 
Their  sin  then  was  iixmurmnring,  instead  of  pray- 
l n <}.  Dut  here  they  lusted  for  something  unmc- 
♦ s syi / •?/,  and  this  was  an  aggravation  of  their 
sin.  And  thus  the  psalmist  (78  : 17),  evidently 
comparing  this  sin  with  the  murmuring  at  i I as- 
sail, says,  “ They  sinned  yet  more  against  him." 

Oeonje  Wmjner . This  was  a new  generation  ; 

murmuring  ran  in  the  blood,  yet  the  entail  of 
the  Divine  favor  was  not  cut  off  ; but  in  this 
instance  of  it,  the  Divine  patience  shines  as 
bright  as  the  Divine  favor.  By  repeated  rebel-  j 
lions,  they  draw  upon  themselves  new  punish- 
ments. They  were,  however,  a fresh  genera 
tion,  more  pliant  than  the  old,  and  not  as  yet 
so  hardened  ; and,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  j 
exhausted  the  Divine  patience  like  their  fathers, 
they  were  more  meet  to  enter  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  the  promised  inheritance.  C.  G.  B. 

I he  Direction  of  Jehovah  ami  the  Disobedience  of 

Moses.  Punishment  Announced  (verses  7-13). 

When  the  eventful  moment  came,  Moses,  in- 
stead of  saying— Ye  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord  your  God,  yet  in  his  mercy  he  will  give  J 
yon  rivers  of  water  from  this  rock  upon  the 
word  of  command  from  his  servant  — said  as  in 
the  record — “ Hear  now,  ye  rebels,  must  we  fetch 
you  water  out  of  this  reck  ?”  In  circumstances 
where  man  should  be  nothing  and  God  all  in 
nil,  it  was  one  of  the  sad  infirmities  of  the  best 
of  men  to  put  himself  so  prominent]}”  forward 
and  thrust  the  great  God  so  ungratefully  into 
the  background.  Then,  moved  by  the  same  ex- 
cited passion,  instead  of  speaking  to  the  rock 
ho  smote  it  with  his  rod,  not  once  only  but 
twice.  Yet  the  Lord  did  not  rebuke  him  with 
failure,  but  despite  of  his  bad  spirit  gave  forth 
water  abundantly.  The  rebuke  upon  both 


Moses  and  Aaron  came  shortly  after  in  the  form 
of  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  their  entering 
the  land  of  promise.  They  had  so  dishonored 
the  Lord  in  this  case  at  Karlesh  that  he  must 
needs  express  liis  disapprobation  by  denying  to 
both  of  them  the  long-desired  consummation  of 
entering  the  goodly  land.  If  the  Lord’s  rebuke 
of  Moses  seem  severe,  let  it  be  considered  that 
his  sin  was  very  great  because  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  so  near  communion  with  God— such 
communion  as  had  never  been  granted  to  any 
other  man.  If  the  guilt  of  sin  be  as  the  light 
sinned  against,  we  are  not  likely  to  overestimate 
the  guilt  of  his.  The  Lord  speaks  of  it  as  re- 
bellion (Nu.  27  :14).  And  manifestly  his  sin 
was  so  public  as  well  as  so  flagrant  that  it  be- 
came vital  to  the  honor  of  God’s  name  and  gov- 
ernment to  rebuke  it  unmistakably.  H.  C. 

The  fact  that  lie  smote  the  rock  impetuously,  ami 
smote  it  twice , is  a part  of  the  sin,  inasmuch  as 
this  was  the  unmistakable  effect  of  excitement 
caused  by  impatience  and  anger.  It  is  evident 
trom  Ps.  103  : 32,  33,  “ they  provoked  his  spirit, 

| so  that  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips” — 
that  the  sin  was  not  confined  to  the  two  pas- 
sionate strokes,  but  embraced  also  his  passion- 
ate words.  And  in  the  Divine  sentence  the  fact 
is  distinctly  expressed  that  his  actions  and 
words  evinced  a temporal  wavering  of  his 
faith  : “ Because,  said  Jehovah,  ye  believed  me 
not  (or  did  not  place  confidence  in  me),  to  sanc- 
tify me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel.”  K. 

Remember  what  a critical  time  this  was,  when 
Israel  was  taking  a new  departure  ; and  what 
special  care  he  ought  to  have  exercised  at  this 
juncture  to  have  his  testimony  unclouded  by 
any  weakness  or  faithlessness.  The  responsi- 
bility of  Moses's  position  was  great  at  all  times  ; 
but  it  was  perhaps  greatest  of  all  at  this  partic- 
ular time.  This  important  element  in  the  case 
must  not  be  disregarded.  But  besides  this,  we 
cannot  but  notice  that  the  impatience  which  he 
manifested  at  Kibroth-hattaavah  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  himself,  and  not  before 
the  people  a very  different  thing.  There,  he 
was  wrestling  with  God  in  private.  Here,  he  is 
standing  in  the  eye  of  all.  Is  there  not  some 
reference  to  this  in  the  very  words  of  the  sen- 
tence : “ Because  ye  believed  me  not,  to  sanctify 
me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel , therefore  ye 
shall  not  bring  this  congregation  into  the  land 
which  l have  given  them  ?”  J.  M.  G. 

The  Lord  desires  him  to  address  the  rock,  but 
Moses  speaks  to  Israel.  God  wishes  him  to 
speak  a word  to  the  inanimate  stone,  and  Moses 
i strikes  it  twice.  The  Lord  himself  elsewhere 
| employs  in  reference  to  this  sin  the  strong  word 
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rebellion  ; and  that  hard  word  is  surely  not  too  1 
hard.  )*<rn  0.  | 

His  sin  is  characterized  in  ch.  20  : 12  by  his 
“ not  believing  Clod,"  and  in  verse  24,  and  ch. 

27  : 14,  as  a “ rebelling  nguinst  tlio  Word  of  * 
(rod.’*  Again,  in  De.  1 : 37  ; 3 : 2(1  ; 4 :21,  the  I 
pnnishment  is  said  to  have  been  laid  on  Moses 
“for  their  sakes,”  or,  as  it  should  rather  be, 

" because  of  their  words  ” The  proper  account 
of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this  : Moses  through 
their  chiding  lost  command  of  himself,  and  did 
the  work  appointed,  not  as  God's  messenger,  in 
a spirit  of  faith  and  holiness,  hut  in  a stato  of 
carnal  and  passionate  excitement,  under  the  in- 
linence  of  that  wrath  which  worketli  not  the 
righteousness  of  God.  The  punishment  he  re- 
ceived, it  may  seem,  was  peculiarly  severe  for 
such  an  offence  : but  it  was  designed  to  produce  I 
a salutary  impression  upon  the  people  in  regard  I 
to  the  evil  of  sin.  And  then,  as  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  in  the  position  of  greatest  nearness 
to  God,  and  had  it  as  their  especial  charge  to 
represent  God’s  holiness  to  the  people,  even  a j 
comparatively  small  backsliding  in  them  was  of 
a seiious  nature,  and  required  to  he  marked 
with  somo  impressive  token  of  the  Lord’s  dis-  | 
pleasure.  1\  F. 

In  a dispensation  itself  mainly  gracious,  and 
foreshadowing  one  which  would  he  grace  alto- 
gether, it  was  of  prime  importance  that  the 
mediating  men  should  be  men  merciful  and  gra- 
cious, long-suffering,  and  slow  to  anger.  And 
such  they  were  in  marvellous  measure.  The 
man  Moses  was  exceeding  meek,  and  if  for  pa- 
tience and  a sweet  submissiveness  the  palm  had 
been  assigned  to  any  one  besides,  it  would  have 
been  to  Aaron,  bis  brother.  But  after  all  they  1 
were  human.  Their  endurance  was  wonderful,  I 
but  it  was  not  inexhaustible  ; and  on  this  ocea-  j 
sion,  instead  of  hastening  in  betwixt  an  infatu-  ! 
ated  people  and  the  God  against  whom  they  t 
murmured,  and  cr\ing,  “Pardon  the  iniquity 
of  this  people,  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy 
mercy,"  when  it  turned  out  that  God  had  this 
time  pardoned  already  and  was  about  to  give 
them  good  for  evil,  instead  of  faithfully  exhib- 
iting the  Divine  munificence  and  calmly  asking  \ 
the  rock  for  its  water,  they  (so  to  apeak)  de- 
feated  the  Divine  generosity,  and  failing  to  sym-  i 
pathize  with  God’s  forgiveness,  lie  was  not  j 
“ sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of 
Israel."  To  this  c-ffort  ot  long-suffering  and  | 
loving-kindness  the  chafed  spirit  of  Moses  and  | 
Aaron  was  unequal.  By  the  way  they  managed 
it,  they  spoiled  the  moral  glory  of  the  miracle, 
and  what  on  God’s  side  was  a gift  of  pure  grace, 
under  their  hard  blows  and  hot  words  assumed  j 
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the  aspect  of  an  angry  gospel.  They  believed 
him  not.  to  sanctify  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  ehil 
dren  of  Israel.  Hamilton . 

How  long  a road  has  he  traversed  ere  he  has 
reached  this  fatal  Kadesh,  and  how  exemplary 
lias  ho  been  throughout  ! How  much  he  has 
endured  from  the  fathers  of  these  sulking  sons, 
without  becoming  wearied  or  embittered  by  it 
all  ! Israel  was  often  like  a rock,  but  lie  has 
never  struck  that  rock.  Through  all  those  years 
his  life  was  but  a daily  sacrifice  of  faith  and 
true  obedience,  a daily  prayer  for  his  people’s 
good.  lie  lias  not  sinned  designedly,  but  in  his 
lmste.  He  is  old,  already  six  score  years  save 
one  ; ho  has  grown  gray  in  serving  Israel’s 
King  ; may  not  the  old  man  be  forgiven  what, 
in  the  younger,  well  deserved  the  most  severe 
reproof?  But  Moses  cannot  say  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  will  of  God  ; the  oracle  spoke 
plainly  enough.  As  little  is  it  true  that  so  much 
passion  was  required  to  bring  about  what  was 
desired.  And  least  of  all  was  he  urged  to  such 
a course  by  love,  either  to  God  or  to  his  people. 
He,  the  Lawgiver,  has  broken  the  command- 
ments of  buth  tables  in  their  spirit  ; but  what 
causal  this  sin  ? Because  you  believal  me  not!" 
God  perceived  in  Moses  what  none  of  ns  would 
charge  against  the  man  of  God  : that  the  hitter 
root  from  which  the  fruit  of  disobedience  sprung 
was  unbelief.  And  if  the  Lord  but  bring  our 
faith  and  obedience  to  a special  test,  how  often 
may  we  see  that  ice  too  merit  the  reproof  which 
brings  us  shame  : “ I>  believal  me  not,  neither 
sanctified  my  name!"  Even  though  the  fruits 
and  branches  of  the  poison -plant  of  unbelief  are 
all  removed,  how  deeply  are  its  roots  sunk 
within  the  consecrated  heart  ; and  how  often  to 
the  best  of  us  may  the  words  uttered  to  Bel- 
shazzar be  justly  spoken  : “ The  God,  in  vhose 
hand  thy  breath  is  and  whose  are  all  thy  wajs, 
hast  thou  not  glorified  !"  Van  0. 

The  best  have  their  failings,  even  in  those 
graces  that  they  are  most  eminent  for.  The 
man  Moses  was  very  meek,  and  yet  here  he  sin- 
ned in  passion  ; wherefore  let  him  that  thinks  he 
stands , take  heed  lest  he  fall  When  our  heart  is 
hot  within  us,  we  are  concerned  to  take  heed 
that  we  offend  not  with  our  tongue.  Jt  is  an 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  Moses,  and  his  im- 
partiality in  writing,  that  he  himself  left  this 
upon  record  concerning  himself,  and  drew  not 
a veil  over  his  own  infirmity  ; by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  in  what  he  wrote,  as  well  as  what 
lie  did,  he  sought  God’s  glory  more  than  his 

own.  11. The  most  eminent  saints  have  not 

only  failed,  but  failed  in  those  very  graces  for 
which  they  were  most  eminent,  and  that  too  by 
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means  of  temptations  far  inferior  to  others 
which  they  were  enabled  to  resist.  The  faith 
of  Abraham,  the  patience  of  Job,  the  meekness 
of  Moses,  and  the  courage  of  Peter  were  all 
found  unequal  to  the  conflict  when  left  alone  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  These  examples  are  recorded 
for  our  admonition.  Pdessed  be  God  for  the 
assurance  we  have  that  help  is  laid  for  us  upon 
one  that  is  mighty  ; upon  him  let  us  lean  in 
our  journey  through  the  wilderness  ; to  his 
hand  let  us  look  for  the  help  we  need,  and  he 
will  make  his  grace  sufficient  for  us.  Ix.  Walker. 

In  Moses  himself,  who  had  been  thought 
worthy  of  so  high  grace,  the  very  least  imper- 
fection must  be  chastised  in  the  most  severe 
manner.  And  in  this  very  punishment  he  ap- 
pears as  the  greatest  servant  of  God  in  the  Old 

Testament.  Gerl That  Moses  and  Aaron 

were  so  eminent  as  saints  and  representatives 
of  Jehovah,  only  made  it  the  more  necessary 
that  this  signal  failure  in  obedience  should  be 
marked  as  a lesson  for  all  whom  God  should 
charge  with  his  missions  and  messages  in  after 
ages.  Nay,  it  is  a law  of  his  administration  that 
the  sins  of  those  who  are  highest  in  knowledge 
or  official  station  or  prerogative  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  special  severity.  Saith  Jehovah  by  1 
the  mouth  of  Amos,  “ Ye  only  have  I known 
of  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  therefore  I will 
punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities.”  Whoever 
else  may  escape,  the  Lord  will  not  fail  to  pun- 


| ish  the  disobedience  of  his  own  favored  and 
I honored  servants.  S.  It. 

It  had  been  the  aspiration  of  his  life  to  seethe 
| goodly  land  of  Canaan  and  to  plant  his  children 
* —the  great  Hebrew  nation— there  with  his  own 
hand  and  see  them  with  his  own  e}*es  in  their 
glorious  home  1 The  exclusion  from  Canaan  fell 
I sorely  upon  the  heart  of  Moses.  He  prayed 
■ earnestly  that  God  would  reverse  this  decree, 
but  in  vain.  The  Lord  shut  off  all  hope,  say- 
ing, “ Let  it  suffice  thee  ; speak  no  more  unto 
me  of  this  mutter”  (De.  3 : 23-27).  Sorrowful 
are  the  words  of  Moses  : “ I must  die  in  this 
land  ; I must  not  go  over  Jordan”  (De.  4 : 21). 
H.  C. 


Moses  did  not  darken  that  last  year  of  his 
| labor  with  any  forebodings  of  his  coming  death. 
He  simply  went  on  doing  his  daily  duties,  if 
anything  a little  more  diligently,  just  as  the 
traveller  quickens  his  step  when  he  sees  the  sun 
hastening  to  his  setting.  lie  kept  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way  precisely  as  he  had  done  before  and 
just  as  be  would  have  done  if  no  warning  had 
been  received  by  him  ; and  he  left  all  the  rest 
to  God.  That  is  the  way  to  live,  and  that  is  the 
way  to  die.  Filling  every  day  with  God’s  ser- 
vice in  the  service  of  our  generation,  at  the  last 
we  shall  get  something  better  than  Pisgah  ; we 
shall  get  heaven,  and  be  at  home  with  Christ. 
W.  M.  T. 


Section  173. 

MESSENGERS  TO  EDOM.  KADESH  TO  MOUNT  HOR.  DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF 
AARON.  RETURN  THROUGH  KADESH  REGION.  ARAD’S  ATTACK  AND  ISRAELS 
VOW.  SOUTHWARD  AND  EASTWARD  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  WAY  OF  THE 
RED  SEA.  THE  FIERY  SERPENTS  AND  METHOD  OF  HEALING. 

Numbers  20  : 14-29  ; 21  : 1-10  ; 33  : 37-43.  De.  10:6,  7. 

Xu.  20  14  And  Moses  sent  messengers  from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  of  Edom,  Thus  saith 

15  thy  brother  Israel,  Thou  knowest  all  the  travail  that  hath  befallen  us  : how  our  fathers  went 
down  into  Egypt,  and  we  dwelt  in  Egypt  a long  lime  ; and  the  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us, 

16  and  our  fathers  : and  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord,  he  heard  our  voice,  and  sent  an  angel, 
and  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  : and,  behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh,  a city  in  the  uttermost  of 

17  thy  border  : let  us  pass,  1 pray  thee,  through  thy  land  : we  will  not  pass  through  held  or 
through  vineyard,  neither  will  we  drink  of  the  water  of  the  wells  : we  will  go  along  the  king’s 
high  way,  we  will  not  tnrn  aside  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  until  we  have  passed  thy 

18  border.  And  Edom  said  nnto  him.  Thou  shalt  not  pass  through  me,  lest  I come  out  with  the 

19  sword  against  thee.  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  him,  AVe  will  go  up  by  the  high 
way  : and  if  we  drink  of  thy  water,  I and  my  cattle,  then  will  I give  the  price  thereof  : let  me 
only,  without  doing  any  thing  else , pass  through  on  my  feet.  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  pass 
through. 

Xu.  37  And  they  journeyed  from  Kadesh,  and  pitched  in  mount  Her,  in  the  edge  of  the 

38  land  of  Edom.  And  Aaron  the  priest  went  up  into  mount  Hor  at  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  and  died  there,  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel  wero  come  out  of  the 
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39  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  fifth  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month.  And  Aaron  was  an  liuudred 
and  twenty  and  three  years  old  when  he  died  in  mount  llor. 

De . 10  G And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Bueroth  Bene-jnakan  to  Moserah  : there 
Aaron  died,  and  there  he  was  buried  ; and  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  the  priest's  office  in 
his  stead. 

Nu.  *20  22  And  they  journeyed  from  Kadesh  : and  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole 

23  congregation,  came  unto  mount  Hor.  And  the  Loup  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  in  mount 

24  llor,  by  the  border  of  the  land  of  Edom,  saying,  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people  : for 
he  shall. not  enter  into  the  land  which  I have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  because  ye 

2-j  rebelled  against  my  word  at  the  waters  of  Meribuh.  Take  Aaron  and  Eleazar  his  son,  and 

26  bring  them  up  unto  mount  Hor  ; and  strip  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleazar 

27  his  son  ; and  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unlo  his  pet'ple,  and  shall  die  there.  And  Moses  did  as 
the  Lord  commanded  : and  they  weut  up  into  mount  llor  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation. 

28  And  Moses  stripped  Aarou  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleazar  bis  son  ; and  Aaron 

29  died  there  in  the  top  of  the  mount : and  Moses  and  Eleazar  came  dowu  from  the  mount.  And 
when  all  the  congregation  saw  that  Aaron  was  dead,  they  wept  for  Aaron  thirty  days,  even  ail 
the  house  of  Israel. 

20  And  Edom  came  out  agaiust  him  with  much  people,  and  with  a strong  hand.  Thus  Edom 

21  refused  to  give  Israel  passage  through  his  border  : wherefore  Israel  turned  away  from  him. 

Xu.  33  40  And  the  Canaanite,  the  king  of  Arad,  which  dwelt  in  the  South  iu  the  land  of 
41  Canaan,  heard  of  the  coming  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  they  journeyed  trom  mount  Hor, 
and  pitched  iu  Zalmonah. 

Xu.  21  1 And  the  king  of  Arad,  which  dwelt  in  the  South,  heard  tell  that  Israel  came  by 
the  way  of  Atharim  [or,  of  the  spies]  ; and  he  fought  against  Israel,  and  took  some  of  them 

2 captive.  And  Israel  vowed  a vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  If  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver  this 

3 people  into  my  hand,  then  T will  utterly  destroy  their  cities.  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  Israel,  and  delivered  up  the  Canaanites  ; and  they  utterly  destroyed  them  and  their 
cities  : and  the  name  of  the  place  was  called  1 form  ah. 

4 And  they  journeyed  from  mount  llor  by  the  way  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of 

5 Edom  ; and  the  soul  of  the  people  was  much  discouraged  because  of  the  way.  And  the  people 
spake  against  God,  and  against  Moses,  Wherefore  have  ye  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt  to  die 
in  the  wilderness  ? for  there  is  no  bread,  and  there  is  no  water  ; and  our  soul  loatheth  this 

G light  bread.  And  the  Lord  sent  fiery’  serpents  among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the  people  ; 

7 and  much  people  of  Israel  died.  And  the  people  came  to  Moses,  and  said.  We  have  sinned, 
because  we  have  spoken  against  the  Lord,  and  against  thee  ; pray  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  take 

8 away  the  serpents  from  us.  And  Moses  prayed  for  the  people.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Make  thee  it  fiery  serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a standard  : and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 

9 every  one  that  is  bitten,  when  he  seeth  it,  shall  live.  And  Moses  made  a serpent  of  brass, 
and  set  it  upon  the  standard  : and  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  a serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when 

10  he  looked  unto  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived.  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  and 
pitched  in  Oboth. 

Xu.  33  42  And  they  journeyed  from  Zalmonah.  and  pitched  in  Punon.  And  they  jour- 
43  neyed  from  Punon,  and  pitched  in  Oboth. 

The  region  assured  to  Esau  and  his  descend-  | its  Azazimeh,  or  Mufcrah,  mountain  wall  stand- 
ants  by  the  Divine  promise  was  Mount  & eh\  the  | ing  over  against  the  wall  of  Moimt  Halak.  This 
mountain  range  on  the  east  of  (he  Arabah,  a region  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  the  Egyptian  refer* 
wholly  outside  of  the  limits  of  Canaan — the  ences  to  ancient  Edom  ; it  is  consistent  with 
birthright  inheritance  bartered  to  Jacob.  The  our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  bounds  of  Edom  ; 
names  “ Seir”  and  “ field  of  Edom,”  applied  it  is  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the  early  Bible 
to  the  old  ranging-field  of  Esau  in  southern  mentions  of  Edom’s  westward  reach.  H.  C.  T. 

Canaan , are  not  to  be  confounded  with  Esau’s  Both  Edom  and  Seir  and  Mount  Seir  cover 

Mount  Seir.  But  Edom  proper  seems  always  to  a wide  extent.  For  the  Amorites  destroyed  the 
have  included,  in  its  westward  stretch,  the  Ara-  Israelites  “ in  Stir  unto  Hormah”  (De.  1 : 44). 
bah  and  more  or  less  of  the  mountain  region  Now  whatever  site  is  fixed  upon  for  Hormah 
west  of  the  Arabah  and  southward  of  the  nat-  carries  it  into  a region  far  west  of  the  Arabah. 
ural  boundary  line  between  these  mountains  | So,  too,  among  the  twenty-nine  cities  of  Judah, 
and  Canaan  ; southward  of  Wady  Fekreh,  with  • toward  the  coast  of  Edom,  southward,  was  Beer- 
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bkeba  (Josh.  15  : 28).  These  facts  indicate  a 
■wide  range  of  Edom  and  Seir,  westward  of  the 
Aralmh.  S.  C.  IB. 

Note. — For  a clear  understanding  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  region  of  Esau’s  earlier 
occupancy  in  and  adjoining  southern  Canaan 
(“  Laml  of  Seir"  or  “ Field  of  Edom"),  and  the 
larger  definite  mountain  range  east  of  the  Ara- 
bah, called  “ Mount  Seir,"  which  was  Esau’s 
birthright  inheritance  by  Divine  promise,  and 
fora  careful  study  of  the  manifold  Biblical  con- 
nections of  each  of  these  distinct  regions,  as 
well  as  of  the  common  term  “ Edom"  applied 
to  both,  see  Dr.  Trumbull’s  “ Kadesh  Barnen,” 
pp.  74-102.  B. 

Outline  of  Movements  Included  in  this  Section. 

(To  be  be  studied  with  map.) 

The  line  of  contemplated  advance  into  Canaan 
at  tliis  time  was  a new  one.  Not,  as  seemed  to 
be  the  plan  thirty-eight  years  before,  directly 
northward  by  way  of  Beersheba  and  Hebron, 
but  easterly,  around  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  through  the  principal  highway  of  Edom 
[Wady  Glmweir],  was  the  now  purposed  course. 
The  first  move  was  up  along  the  natural  boun- 
dary-line of  Canaan,  from  Kadesh-barnea, 
through  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  to  the  boundary, 
lunge  at  .lebel  Madurnh,  at  the  junction  of  wadies 
Murrell  and  Madurah  ; and  this  move  was  made 
while  messengers  w?ere  on  their  way  to  the  King 
of  Edom  asking  permission  for  the  purposed 
traversing  of  his  territory.  There  at  Jebel 
Madurah,  or  Mount  llor,  on  that  isolated  and 
remarkable  mountain,  at  the  very  border  lino  of 
the  Land  of  Promise  yet  outside  of  it,  Aaron 
died  and  was  buried  : and  before  that  monn 
tain,  on  the  borders  of  Edom  yet  not  within 
Edom’s  line,  the  people  mourned  for  thirty  days 
over  the  loss  of  their  faithful  high-priest. 
Meantime,  this  forward  movement  of  regath- 
ered Israel  alarmed  both  the  Edomites  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  neighboring  Canaanites  on 
the  other.  Edom’s  king  refused  his  consent  to 
Israel’s  passing  through  his  territory,  and  lie 
came  down  against  Israel  in  force  ; " wherefore 
Israel  turned  away  from  him  turned  about 
from  Jebel  Madurah  and  moved  back  westerly 
along  the  course  which  had  been  taken  thither- 
ward. And  as  the  Israelites  turned  bark,  at  this 
time,  the  Canaanitish  King  of  Arad  eame  down 
against  them. 

By  whatever  course  the  Israelites  had  origi- 
nally entered  Kadesh,  or  Kithmah,  they  evidently 
went  out  from  that  region  by  the  westerly  route  ; 
for  it  is  said,  that  “ they  journeyed  from  Mount 
llor,"  at  this  time,  "by  the  Way  of  the  Red 


Sea.”  In  other  words,  they  passed  down  along 
by  Jebel  Araif  en-Nakah,  and  struck  the  lied 
Sea  Road,  or  the  Hajj  route.  This  took  them 
across  the  Desert  et-Teeh,  almost  its  entire 
stretch  from  west  to  east  ; “ and  the  soul  of  the 
people  was  much  discouraged  because  *of  the 
[Hajj]  Road,”  in  its  desolateness.  [Thus  far 
this  section.]  Reaching  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
desert,  they  descended  to  the  Arabah,  and  thence 
in  due  time  they  passed  around  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  mountains  of  Seir,  by  the  Way 
of  the  Arabah,  and  turned  northward  along  the 
eastern  borders  of  Seir  and  Moab,  until  they 
were  finally  opposite  the  Jordan  at  the  Plains  of 
Moab.  II.  C.  T. 

Xu.  *20:14-19.  “The  Mountain  Seir" 
rises  precipitately  on  the  east  from  the  valleys 
Ghorand  Arabah,  and  is  intersected  by  a couple 
of  narrow  wadies  from  the  west  to  the  east  : of 
these  the  Wady  Ghuweir  alone  offers  a not  very 
difficult  route  for  a hostile  force.  This  was 
probably  the  road  by  which  Moses,  who  per- 
ceived how  difficult  it  would  he  to  force  his  way, 
and  who  hoped  to  attain  his  object  by  negotia- 
tions, desired  a passage  from  the  Edomites,  on 
the  condition  of  buying  provisions  from  the  iu- 
hal  >i  t an  t s.  Bn  rcklia  rdL 

This  Arabah  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  de- 
pressions in  the  world,  being  a deep  trench 
from  two  to  fourteen  miles  wide,  extending,  in 
fact,  from  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  more 
than  three  hundred  miles,  if  we  include  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
which  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  it,  but 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  throngh  the 
Arabian  Desert  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  mountains  on  each  side  of  this 
trench,  which  lies  thirteen  hundred  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  form  a sort  of  a 
natural  wall.  On  the  west  side  are  the  long 
limestone  ranges  of  the  Tib,  which  range  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred  feet  in 
height,  while  the  eastern  wall  of  granite  and 
basalt,  with  overly  mg  porphyry,  tipped  with 
sandstone,  in  broken  cliffs  and  ridges  of  lime- 
stone, is  in  many  places  covered  with  the  richest 
vegetation  and  abounds  in  sections  of  great 
fertility.  This  eastern  range  was  Esau’s  portion. 
Now  if  Edom  would  permit  them  to  pass  up  one 
of  the  ravines  of  this  range  a few  days’  march  to 
the  northeast  would  bring  them  to  the  plains  of 
Moab  on  the  Jordan.  S.  R. 

Nil.  ‘VI  : 37.  De.  1 0 : <i.  While  the  mes- 
sengers of  Moses  had  gone  on  their  embassy, 
the  camp  of  Israel  had  moved  forward  to  the 
border  of  Edom.  A day’s  journey  eastward 
from  Kadesh  through  the  Wady  Murreh,  snd- 
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denly  rises  a remarkable  mountain,  quite  iso- 
lated ami  prominent.  Its  present  name  Mo- 
tlerali  preserves  the  Biblical  Moserah,  >vkich  we 
know  from  above  passages  to  have  been  another 
designation  for  Mount  Hor.  This  was  the  nat- 
ural route  for  Israel  to  take  if  they  hoped  to  pass 
through  Edom  by  the  king's  highway,  the  pies- 
ent  Wady  Ghuweir,  which  would  have  led  them 
round  by  way  of  Moab  easily  and  straight  to  the 
other  side  of  Jordan.  It  was  natural  for  them 
here  to  await  the  reply  of  the  King  of  Edom. 
A.  E. 

Mount  Hor  : Death  and  Buriat,  of  Aaron. 

Xu.  33  : 38,  39  ; 20  : 22-29.  De.  10:0. 

’*  Mount  Hor”  is  a descriptive  title,  indicating 
a mountain  which  is  peculiar  and  distinctive. 
Its  Hebrew  form  is  Hor  ha-llnr,  literally 
“ Mountain,  the  Mountain.”  There  is  a moun- 
tain which  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
Bible  text,  and  the  rational  demands  of  the  nar- 
rative,  as  to  the  Mount  llor  where  Aaron  died 
and  was  buried.  That  mountain  is  Jebel  Ma- 
d ii rah,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Wadv 
Fekreb,  a little  to  the  southwest  of  the  passes 
Es-Snfah  and  El-Yemen.  Its  formation,  its 
location,  its  name,  go  to  identify  it  with  the 
place  of  Aaron’s  burial.  Jebel  Madumh  ispecu- 
liarlv  the  “ Mountain,  the  Mountain  1 a moun- 
tain rising  by  itself  alone  from  a plain,  like 
Mount  Tabor.  This  Mad n rah,"  says  Crosby, 
“ is  detached  from  all  other  mountains,  and 
rises  from  the  plain  as  we  may  imagine  the  tower 
of  Babel  on  the  plain  of  Shinar.  ” Seetzen  de- 
scribes it  as  a *{  steep-sided  ” hill,  “ quite 
naked,”  and  “ surrounded  with  a most  unfruit- 
ful plain.”  Schubert  mentions  it  as  “ a high, 
bald  mountain.”  Lord  Lindsay  calls  it  a 
large,  singular-looking,  isolated  chalk  hill.” 
Robinson  refers  to  it  as  “ remarkable  in  its  ap- 
pearance, . . . rising  alone  like  a lofty  citadel.” 
Wilson  designates  it  as  “ an  isolated  bill  and 
Palmer  as  ‘‘a  round  isolated  bill.”  Nothing 
certainly  is  lacking  in  these  descriptions  to  show 
it  as  liar  ha  liar,  a mountain  that  is  a moun- 
tain, instead  of  being  a mountain  among  moun- 
tains. 

In  its  location,  Jebel  Madurah  stands  at  a tri- 
angular site,  where  the  boundaries  of  Edom,  of 
Canaan,  and  of  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  or  in  a 
larger  sense  of  the  Wilderness  of  Paran,  ap- 
proach each  other  so  as  to  pass  along  this  moun- 
tain without  tonching  it.  It  is  at  the  extremest 
northwestern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Edom, 
yet  it  is  not  within  that  boundary  line.  It  is  on 
the  very  verge  of  th.^  Land  of  Promise,  yet  it  is 
not  within  the  outer  limits  of  that  land.  The 


1 border  wadies— Fekreb,  Madurah,  Murrell,  and 
Hanjoorat — which  separated  Canaan  from  Edom, 
and  both  Canaan  and  Edom  from  the  unclaimed 
1 wilderness,  so  run  as  to  frirm  the  surrounding 
plain,  above  which  is  upreared  this  remarkable 
I mountain-tower,  this  lofty,  solitary  mountain- 
citadel.  And  Jebel  Madurah  lies  in  n north- 
I easterly  direction  from  the  region  of  Kadesh- 
barnen,  in  the  line  from  Kadesh-barnca  of  the 
route  which  the  Israelites  seem  to  have  had  in 
j mind,  when  they  proposed  to  pass  along  Edom's 
royal  road  from  the  east  of  the  Arnbnh.  and  enst- 
| ward  of  the  Dead  Sea  ; possibly  through  the 
broad  Wady  el-Ghnweir  which  offers  an  easy 
i passage.  The  Israelites  would  not  unnaturally 
move  thitherward  as  they  planned  for  that 
route  ; and  such  a move  on  their  part  would 
not  unnaturally  be  looked  upon  by  the  kings  of 
Edom  and  Arad  as  a threatening  move,  to  be 
met  and  resisted  vigorously.  Then  it  was,  on 
the  occasion  of  that  refusal,  and  the  hostile 
demonstration  that  accompanied  it,  that  Israel 
“ turned  away”  from  Edom,  turned  sharply 
from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest,  and 
journeyed  from  Mount  Hor  by  the  way  of  the 
Red  Sea  ; went  out  into  the  “ great  and  terrible 
wilderness"  once  more,  to  strike  the  Red  Sea 
Road,  or  the  Ilajj  Route  as  it  is  called  to-day. 
II.  C.  T. 

[For  additional  proofs  and  convincing  treat- 
ment, see  Kudesh- burned,  pp.  127  135.  j 

The  traditional  site  for  Mount  llor  is  Jebel 
Harun,  elose  by  Tetra,  the  capital  of  Edom. 
To  state  is  already  to  refute  a supposition  which 
implies  that  Israel  had  asked  leave  to  pass 
through  Edom,  and  then,  without  awaiting  the 
reply,  marched  into  the  heart  of  Edom,  and 
camped  for  thirty  days  close  by  its  capital  ! 
Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
■ could  have  been  the  object  of  going  so  far  south, 
if  Israel  hoped — as  at  the  time  they  did — to 
strike  through  the  nearest  practicable  wrady,  the 
i road  that  led  north w*ard  through  Edom  and 
j Moab  to  the  ford  of  Jordan.  In  that  case  Jebel 
Harun  would  have  been  far  ont  of  their  way. 

1 Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  the  chrono- 
logical succession  of  events  as  given  in  the 
Bible,  except  on  the  supposition  that  Moderah 
; (Madurah)  was  Mount  Hor.  For,  if  the  camp  of 
Israel  had  been  near  Petra,  there  could  have 
been  no  reason  for  the  King  of  Arad  to  dread 
their  forcing  their  way  through  his  territory, 
even  as  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  he  should 
have  marched  so  far  sontheast  as  Petra  to  attack 
Israel.  Accordingly,  interpreter^  who  regard 
Jehtd  Harun  as  Mount  Hor  are  obliged  to  sup- 
pose that  the  attack  of  the  King  of  Arad  had 
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taken  place  earlier,  say,  at  the  period  indicated 
in  Nu.  20  : 22.  But  in  that  case  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  king  could  have  heard  that 
Israel  was  “coming  by  the  way  of  the  spies,” 
seeing  they  were  taking  exactly  the  opposite 
direction,  and  had  just  requested  permission  to 
pass  through  Edom.  Against  these  weighty 
reasons  we  have  only  the  authority  of  tradition 
in  favor  of  Tfarun.  On  the  other  hand,  all  be- 
comes plain  and  easily  understood  if  we  regard 
Modeiali  as  Mount  Hor  ; and  the  whole  narra- 
tive in  its  chronological  succession  in  Scripture 
is  just  what  we  should  have  expected.  A E. 

Nil.  20 : 21.  Aaron  *li:ilB  be  ^atbered 
nnlo  III*  people.  “Gathered  to  his  peo- 
ple,” to  a reunion  with  the  patriarchal  fathers 
that  had  already  preceded  him,  and  whose  per- 
sonal identity  and  continued  existence  is  here 
so  hopefully  indicated  for  the  comfort  of  all  true 

servants  of  God.  ChrisUieb . This  beautiful 

expression  from  the  patriarchal  age  here  again 
returns  with  reference  to  a man  who,  along  with 
much  infirmity,  showed  also  great  fidelity  to  the 
Lord,  especially  in  the  after  period  of  liis  life. 
The  expression  involved,  at  the  very  least,  not 
merely  a strong  desire  for,  but  a more  or  less 
clear  presentiment  of,  a higher  life  beyond  the 
grave,  the  archetype  of  the  terrestrial  Canaan. 
O.  G.  B. 

2(>.  Strip  Aaron  of  liis  garments. 

Of  liis  priestly  robes.  This  implied  the  divest- 
ing him  of  his  office  ; as  the  putting  them  upon 
Eleazar  his  son,  implied  the  succeeding  of 
Eleazar  to  his  father’s  office  and  dignity.  Moses 
herein  acted  as  1 he  minister  of  God,  who  now 
transferred  the  priesthood  to  another.  Patrick . 

The  transference  of  his  office  to  his  son,  at 

the  command  of  God  and  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
sets  forth  in  act  the  will  of  God  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  high-priesthood,  notwithstanding 
tlie  mortality  of  its  successive  inheritors  ; and 
also  its  subordination  to  him  who  came  imested 
with  direct  authority  from  God.  Espin. 

28.  Ami  Aaron  died  there.  Hence, 
as  Liglitfoot  has  observed,  we  have  an  4‘  indis- 
putable proof  that  the  earthly  Canaan  was  not 
the  utmost  felicity  at  which  God’s  promises  to 
the  Israelites  aimed  ; since  the  host  men  among 
them  were  excluded  from  it.”  The  remark  of 
some  of  the  Fathers  here  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, “ Neither  Moses,  the  representative  of  the 
Law,  nor  Miriam,  the  representative  of  the 
prophets,  nor  Aaron,  the  representative  of  the 
priesthood  and  its  sacrificial  rites,  could  bring 
the  Israelites  into  the  possession  of  the  prom- 
ised land.  This  was  reserved  for  Joshua,  who 
was  in  name  and  conduct  the  lively  type  of  our 


Lord  and  Saviour  Jesns  Christ.”  He  alone  can 
bring  those  who  believe  in  his  name  into  that 
rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God.  A.  C. 

33  : 38,  3f).  The  notice  that  Aaron  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty-three  years  old  at  his  death 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  exodus  accords  with 
the  notice  of  Ex.  7 : 7,  that  he  was  eighty-three 
years  old  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh.  Espin. 

The  Pharaohs  built  lofty  pyramids  for  their 

ashes,  that  they  might  outstrip  all  other  beings 
in  the  magnificence  of  their  tombs  ; but  no 
Pharaoh  had  ever  pyramid  or  monument  so  mas- 
sive as  that  which  God  thus  set  apart  for  Aaron. 
W.  G.  lb 

Scripture  has  few  more  solemn  and  majestic 
' pictures  than  this  of  the  two  aged  men — broth- 
I ers  in  heart  and  sacred  service  — ascending  with 
Eleazar  to  this  wild  mountain-top.  “ In  his 
! full  priestly  dress”  walked  Aaron  to  his  burial. 
He  knew  it  ; and  so  did  all  in  that  camp,  who 
now,  for  the  last  time,  reverently  and  silentty 
looked  upon  the  venerable  figure  of  him  who 
these  forty  years  had  ministered  unto  them  in 
holy  things.  There  were  no  farewells.  In  that 
typical  priesthood  all  depended  on  the  un- 
broken continuance  of  the  office,  not  of  the  per- 
son. And  hence  on  the  mountain-top,  Aaron 
was  first  unclothed  of  his  priestly  robes,  and 
Eleazar  his  son  formally  invested  with  them. 
Thus  the  priesthood  had  not  for  a moment 
ceased  when  Aaron  died.  Then,  not  as  a priest, 
but  simply  as  one  of  God’s  Israel,  was  he  “ gath- 
ered unto  his  people.”  Hut  over  that  which 
passed  between  the  three  on  the  mount  has  the 
hand  of  God  drawn  the  veil  of  silence.  And  so 
the  new  priest  Eleazar  came  down  from  the  sol- 
emn scene  on  Mount  Hor  to  minister  amid  a 
hushed  and  awe-stricken  congregation.  ” And 
when  all  the  congregation  saw  that  Aaron  was 
dead,  they  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty  days,  even 
all  the  house  of  Israel.”  A.  E. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  very  defects 
of  Aaron’s  character,  and  especially  his  sin  and 
repentance  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  fit- 
ted him  the  more  for  the  office  of  a high-priest 
- “ 'Who  can  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant 
and  the  erring,  for  that  he  himself  also  is  com- 
passed with  infirmity.”  And  he  could  also 
sympathize  with  deep  suffering,  such  as  he  felt 
when  his  sons  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  slain  for 
their  sacrilege — “and  Aaron  held  his  peace.” 
All  these  points  are  placed  by  the  apostle  in 
striking  contrast  to  His  priesthood,  whose  per- 
fect and  sinless  human  nature  makes  him  have 
sympathy  without  infirmity.  P.  S. 

Despite  the  many  weaknesses  and  sins  Aaron 
had  always,  through  the  Divine  mercies  and  dis- 
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cipline.  returned  to  the  Lord.  His  life  contained 
imperishable  fruits— deeds  of  faith,  of  love,  and 
of  trust  in  God.  Upward,  not  downward,  does  he 
go  in  his  death.  Though  privileged  to  see  the 
promised  land  only  at  a distance,  his  end  was 
assuredly  in  peace  and  reconciliation  with  God 
— albeit  his  hfe-history  had  been  a stormy 
one,  full  of  toils,  sufferings,  and  chastisements. 
Calmly  submissive  to  God's  holy  but  most  gra- 
cious decree,  deprived  of  his  outward  priestly 
robes,  yet  retaining  the  inward  priestly  adorn- 
ments of  peace  and  hope,  of  trust  and  humble 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will  -thus  is  he  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers,  and  permitted,  without  a 
protracted  struggle,  to  pass  uwav.  lie  had  not 
lived  in  vain  ; following  the  wise  guidance  of 
God  he  ha»l  brought  forth  fruit,  anil  therefore 
his  name  was  held  in  blessed  remembrance 
among  the  people.  ( V.  ris  lieb. 

Kll.  20  : 20,  23.  Now  the  messengers  re- 
turned from  Edom  bringing  absolute  refusal  to 
the  request  of  passage  through  that  country. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  large  army  of  Edom  was 
assembling  on  the  frontier,  close  to  the  camping- 
ground  of  Israel.  If,  according  to  the  Divine 
command,  Edom  was  not  to  be  attacked,  then 
Israel  must  rapidly  retreat.  The  ordinary  route 
from  Mount  llor  “ to  compass  the  land  of 
Edom,”  so  as  to  advance  northward  bv  the  east 
of  Edom,  would  have  led  Israel  straight  down 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  Arabalx.  But 
this  route  touched  the  western  boundary  of 
Edom  just  where,  as  we  gather  from  the  scrip- 
tural narrative,  the  army  of  Edom  was  echeloned. 
To  avoid  then  . it  became  therefore  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  retrace  their  steps  again 
through  the  Wady  Murrell,  in  order  thence  to 
strike  in  a southeasterly  direction  through  what 
are  now  known  as  **  the  mountains  of  the  Aza- 
zimeh.”  But  just  at  the  point  where  the  host 
of  Israel  would  turn  southward  from  Wady 
Murreh,  they  were  also  in  almost  a straight  line 
for  the  territory  of  the  King  of  Arad.  Of  course, 
lie  would  be  informed  that  Israel  had  been  re- 
fused a passage  through  Edom,  and,  finding  them 
on  the  flank  of  his  territory,  would  naturally 
imagine  that  they  intended  to  invade  it.  Xu. 
21  : 1-3.  “ And  the  Oanaanitish  King  of  Arad, 
which  dwelt  in  the  Negeb  ” (or  south  country), 
” heard  tell  that  Israel  came  by  the  way  of  the 
spies”  (or,  more  probably,  “the  way  of  the 
merchants,”  the  caravan  road)  ; “ then  lie  fought 
against  Israel,  and  took  of  them  prisoners” — 
having  probably  fallen  on  their  rearguard.  The 
event  is  mentioned  now  to  show  the  unprovoked 
enmity  of  Canaan  against  Israel,  and  the  subse- 
quent faitbfulness  of  God.  For  Israel  at  that 


time  “vowed  a vow’ ’ utterly  to  destroy  these 
cities.  Many  years  atterward  God  gave  the 
prayed-for  victory,  when  the  name  of  Hannah, 
or  ban,  given  in  anticipation  of  God's  faithful- 
ness, became  a reality.  A.  E. Joshua  con- 

quered the  king  of  this  district,  and  finally  in 
the  time  of  the  early  Judges  the  ban  of  Moses 
and  his  contemporaries  was  fully  executed.  We 
have  therefore  in  t lie  passage  before  us  the  his- 
tory of  the  actual  origin  of  the  name  “ llormah.” 
Espin. 

The  Plaot  e of  Fiery  Serpents. 

Na.  21  : 4-10. 

This  probably  occurred  at  a station  in  the 
Desert  et -Till  (Panin),  on  the  eastward  journey 
toward  t lie  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  before  reaching 
the  Arabs  ill  Valley.  B. 

7.  Now  tiie  people  are  glad  to  seek  to  Moses 
unbidden.  They  bad  spoken  against  God  ami 
Moses,  and  now  they  humbly  ask  Moses  that  he 
would  pray  to  God  for  them.  He  that  so  often 
prayed  for  them  unbidden,  cannot  but  much 
more  do  it  requested  ; and  now  obtains  the 
means  of  their  cure.  It  was  equally  in  the 
power  of  God  to  remove  the  serpents,  and  to 
heal  their  stinging  : to  have  cured  the  Israelites 
by  his  word,  and  by  his  sign  ; but  he  finds  it 
best  for  his  people  (to  exercise  their  faith)  that 
the  serpents  may  bite  and  their  lutings  may  en- 
venom and  that  this  venom  may  endanger  the 
Israelites  ; and  that  they  thus  affected  may  seek 
to  him  for  remedy,  and  seeking  may  find  it  from 
such  means  as  should  have  no  power  but  in  sig- 
nification ; that  while  their  bodies  were  cured 
by  the  sign,  their  souls  might  be  confirmed  by 
the  matter  signified.  Up.  II. 

9.  The  Hebrews  cannot  but  acknowledge 
a mystery  in  this  brazen  serpent,  which  our 
Lord  Christ  himself  hath  explained  in  his  dis- 
course with  Nieodemus.  He  doth  not  compare 
himself  to  the  brazen  serpent  (for  what  likeness 
can  there  be  found  between  the  serpent  and  the 
seed  of  the  woman  : or  how  should  light  be  fore- 
shadowed by  darkness),  but  be  compares  the 
lifting  up  of  this  serpent  on  the  pole  with  his 
lifting  up,  or  crucifixion  on  the  cross.  For  so 
he  himself  expresses  his  death  and  the  manner 
of  it  ; “ And  I,  if  I be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me.”  And  their  looking 
on  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  as  evidently 
represented  men’s  believing  on  Christ  ; and 
tlieir  cure,  the  powerful  virtue  of  Christ’s  death 
to  preserve  all  those  that  believe  on  him  from 

perishing.  Patrick. From  onr Lord’s  words, 

we  may  learn  : (1)  That  as  the  serpent  was  lifted 
up  on  the  pole  or  ensign,  so  Jesus  Christ  was 
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lifted  up  on  the  cross.  (2)  That  as  the  Israel- 
ites were  to  look  at  the  brazen  serpeut,  so  sin- 
ners must  look  to  Christ  for  salvation.  (3)  That 
as  God  provided  no  other  remedy  than  this  look- 
ing for  the  wounded  Israelites,  so  he  has  pro- 
vided no  other  way  of  salvation  tkan/uif/i  in  the 
blood  of  his  son.  (4)  That  as  he  who  looked  at 
the  brazen  serpent  was  cared  and  did  live ; so 
he  that  believeth  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  (5)  That  as 
neither  the  serpent , nor  looking  at  it , but  the  in- 
visible power  of  God  healed  the  people  ; so 
neither  the  cross  of  Christ,  nor  his  merely  being 
crucified , but  the  pardon  he  has  bought  by  his 
blood , communicated  by  the  power/ id  energy  of 
his  Spirit , saves  the  souls  of  men.  May  not  all 
these  things  he  plainly  seen  in  the  circumstances 
of  this  transaction,  without  making  the  serpent 
a type  of  Jesus  Christ  ? A.  C. 

It  was  intended  to  be  a pictorial  represen ta 
tion  in  the  outer  physical  world,  both  of  the 
disease  and  cure  of  the  souls  of  a fallen  race, 
bitten  by  that  old  serpent,  the  Devil,  who  se* 
duced  the  race  into  sin.  How  striking  does  the 
resemblance  become  ns  we  look  at  it  in  this 
light  ! The  disease  in  both  cases  is  similar.  In 
one  case  it  is  the  body  bitten  by  the  visible  ser- 
pent, in  the  other  ease  the  soul  bitten  of  him  of 
whom  the  serpent  is  the  type.  As  the  bite  of 
the  one  indames  the  desh  with  fiery  sores,  so 
the  bite  of  the  other  indames  all  the  evil  pas- 
sions and  lusts  of  tho  soul.  In  both  cases  alike 
the  remedy  can  be  found  only  in  wliat  God  pre- 
scribes. Blit  our  Lord  uses  it  to  illustrate  the 
very  central  truth  of  bis  Gospel.  For  be  de- 
clares, “As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  iu  the 
wilderness,  even  so  the  Son  of  Man  must  be 
lifted  up.”  Have  you  ever  pondered  the  deep 
significancy  of  this  expression,  44  The  Son  of 
Man?”  And  yet,  in  assigning  the  ground  and 
reason  for  this,  he  declares,  “ For  God  gave  h is 
only  begotten  Son.' ' It  was,  therefore,  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  remedy  provided  for  the  ser- 
pent bitten  souls  that  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God  should  become  also  the  “Son  of  Man.” 
And,  observe,  to  provide  the  remedy  for  the 
souls  exposed  to  death  and  dying  oil  the  burning 
sin-desert,  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  ” lifted  up.” 
It  is  no  random  use  of  words,  this  4 ' lifted  up," 
for  Jesus  uses  them  again,  with  remarkable  em- 
phasis, in  John  12  :32,  33  : *c  And  I,  if  I be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me.  This  he  said  signifying  what  death  he 
should  die.”  The  act  of  faith  bridges  over  the 
centuries— forgets  the  Roman  soldiers  and  the 
Jewish  mob— all  the  historic  drapery  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  sees  this  Jesus  here  and  now 
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lifted  up  in  the  shame  and  agony,  and  yet  in 
the  majesty  of  the  crucified  One.  He  stands 
out  in  matchless  splendor  now  from  the  dark- 
ness of  human  history  as  the  one  gxeat  object 
which  can  arouse  the  self  sacrificing  enthusiasm, 
the  enduring  patience,  the  buoyaut  trust  and 
hope  of  the  human  soul.  If  Jesus  had  only 
taught  ns  the  guilt  of  sin  without  facing  it  for 
us  ; the  power  of  sin  without  breaking  its  spell  ; 
the  beauty  of  holiness  without  bestowing  upon 
us  the  gifts  of  his  holy  Spirit— he  might  havo 
excited  our  wonder,  indeed,  but  wonld  only 
have  augmented  our  misery.  Thus  Jesus  “ lifted 
up”  is  the  grand  attraction,  not  because  he  is 
the  first  of  all  teachers,  but  because  he  is  the 
all-sufficient  victim  for  sin lifted  up”  as 
such,  he  draws  all  unto  him  in  loving  obedi- 
ence. It  is  by  his  sacrifice  that  he  has  such  an 
attractive  power.  And  then,  also,  by  his  good 
Spirit,  lie  renews  those  thus  drawn  to  himself. 
S.  K. 

Our  condition  in  the  wilderness  of  life  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Israelites  in  their  wilder- 
ness. Those  were  cured  who  looked  to  the  ser- 
pent of  brass,  and  we  rise  to  newness  of  life  by 
lifting  our  eyes  to  the  cross.  By  the  good  pleas- 
ure of  God  man  hears  an  active  aiul  important 
part  in  his  salvation,  but  a part  which  is  very 
simple.  All  he  does  is  to  believe  and  look,  to 
look  and  believe.  Whoso  sees  the  Son  and  be- 
lieves in  him  hath  eternal  life.  There  must  be 
something  to  look  at,  and  this  depends  solely  on 
God  ; but  it  is  necessary  to  look,  and  this  is  the 
part  of  man.  The  object  exhibited  to  our  view 
is  of  such  a nature  and  of  such  virtue  ttiat  when 
looked  at  it  gives  us  life,  just  as  life  was  given 
to  those  who  looked  at  the  serpent  of  Moses.  . . . 
We  look,  and  we  are  saved.  We  look,  and  wo 
are  comforted.  There  is  the  blood  of  the  great 
sin-offering,  the  blood  that  cleansetb  from  all 
sin.  There  is  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and 
uncleanness.  There  is  the  well  of  living  water, 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  That  cross 
is  both  death  and  life  ; condemnation  and  par 
don,  weakness  and  strength,  shame  and  glory. 
It  kills,  and  makes  alive  ; it  wounds,  and  it 
heals  ; it  is  wrath,  and  it  is  love  ; it  is  terror, 
and  it  is  tenderness  ; it  is  righteousness,  and  it 
is  grace  ; it  is  Satan’s  victory,  and  it  is  Satan’s 
overthrow  ; it  is  the  world’s  triumph,  and  it  is 
the  world’s  destruction  ; it  saves  in  crucifying, 
and  it  crucifies  in  saving.  All  hell  is  thero,  and 
all  heaven  is  there  ; rehelliou  is  there,  and  rec- 
onciliation is  there.  Via  el. 

That  cross  of  agony  and  shame  reared  on  Gol- 
gotha shall  never  be  overturned.  Men  of  every 
race,  and  clime,  and  dye  of  guiltiness,  shall  be 
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drawn  toward  it,  and  subdued  by  it.  Every— 
tiling  else  on  earth  shall  totter  and  pass  away  ; j 
laws,  customs,  institutions,  religions.  But  this 
shall  stand  unshaken  amid  the  nations.  Jews  | 
and  Gentiles,  wise  and  foolish,  high  and  low, 
bond  and  free,  shall  gather  round  it.  High 
looming  amid  the  civilizations  and  the  cen- 
turies, it  shall  stand  and  draw  ; working  slowly, 
it  may  be,  but  working  ever  surely  till  its  work 
is  done,  and  great  voices  are  heard  shouting 
back  and  forth  athwart  the  heavens,  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  lie  shall 
reign  forever  and  ever.  R.  D.  H. 


The  fact  of  the  erection  of  the  brazen  serpent 


in  the  desert  is  fully  confirmed  by  2 Kings  18  : 4 
We  are  there  told  that  the  brazen  serpent  winch 
Moses  had  made  was  preserved  till  the  time  of 
| llezekiah.  and  called  Nhushiun  (brass,  copper)  ; 
that  it  had  become  an  object  of  Divine  worship 
(through  the  offering  of  incense)  ; and  that  it 
was  destroyed  by  llezekiah  himself,  who  broke 
it  to  pieces.  But  if  it  is  fully  established  as  a 
historical  fact  that  Moses  did  erect  the  seipent, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  lie  set  it  up  not 
as  a (mere)  symbol  only,  but  also  as  a menus  of 
healing.  And  if  the  Israelites  preserved  it,  and 
subsequently  paid  it  Divine  honors,  this  is  only 
conceivable  on  the  supposition  that  they  asso- 
ciated with  it  the  historical  recollection  of  the 
cure  that  had  been  wrought.  K. 


Section  174. 

FROM  THE  DESERT  ET-TUI  INTO  T1IE  ARABA11  ; TO  ELATH  AND  EZION-GEBER 
ON  THE  RED  SEA.  NORTHWARD  ON  EASTERN  BOUNDARY  OF  EDOM,  OR 
MOUNT  SEIR,  TO  THE  VALLEY  OF  TIIE  ARNON.  DESERT  WANDERINGS  ENDED 
BY  TWO  SONGS  OF  GLADNESS. 

Numbers  21  : 1 1 -18  ; 33  : 44.  1)e.  2 : 1-25, 

De.  2 I Then  we  turned,  and  took  our  journey  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  to  the  Red 

2 Sea,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto  me  : and  we  compassed  mount  Seir  many  days.  And  the  Loki> 

3 spake  unto  me,  saying,  Ye  have  compassed  this  mountain  long  enough  : turn  you  northward. 

4 And  command  thou  the  people,  saying,  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  border  of  your  brethren 
the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwell  in  Seir  ; and  they  shall  be  afraid  of  you  : take  ye  good  heed 

5 unto  yourselves  therefore  : contend  not  with  them  ; for  I will  not  give  you  of  their  land,  no, 
not  so  much  as  for  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  tread  on  : because  I have  given  mount  Seir  unto 

t>  Esan  for  a possession,  Yo  shall  purchase  food  of  them  for  money,  that  ye  may  eat  ; and  ye 

7 shall  also  buy  water  of  them  for  money,  that  ye  may  drink.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 

blessed  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thy  hand  : he  hath  known  thy  walking  through  this  great  wil- 
derness : these  forty  years  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  been  with  thee  ; thou  hast  lacked  nothing. 

8 So  we  passed  by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwell  in  Seir,  from  the  way 
of  the  Arabali  from  Elath  and  from  Ezion-geber. 

9 And  wre  turned  and  passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Moab.  And  the  Lord  said 

unto  me.  Vex  not  Moab,  neither  contend  with  them  in  battle  : for  I will  not  give  thee  of  bis 

land  for  a possession  ; because  I have  given  Ar  unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  a possession. 

10  (The  Emim  dwelt  therein  aforetime,  a people  great,  and  maoy,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakim  : these 

11  also  are  accounted  Kephaim,  as  the  Anakim  ; but  the  Moabites  call  them  Emim.  The  Horites 

12  also  dwrelt  in  Seir  aforetime,  but  the  children  of  Esau  succeeded  them  ; and  they  destroyed 
them  from  before  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead  : as  Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his  posses- 

13  sion,  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  them.)  Now  rise  up,  and  get  yon  over  the  brook  Zered.  And 

14  we  went  over  the  brook  Zered.  And  the  days  in  which  we  came  from  Kadesh  bariiea,  until 
we  were  come  over  the  brook  Zered,  were  thirty  and  eight  years  ; until  all  the  generation  of 
the  men  of  war  were  consumed  from  the  midst  of  the  camp,  as  the  Lord  sware  unto  them. 

15  Moreover  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  them,  to  destroy  them  from  the  midst  of  the  camp, 
until  they  were  consumed. 

Id  So  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  men  of  war  were  consumed  and  dead  from  among  the 

17  people,  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying.  Thou  art  this  day  to  pass  over  Ar,  the  border  of 

18  Moab  : and  when  thou  eomest  nigh  over  against  the  childreu  of  Ammon,  vex  them  not,  nor 

19  contend  with  them  : fori  will  not  give  thee  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  for  a posses 
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20  sion  : because  T have  given  it  unto  tbs  children  of  Lot  for  a possession.  (That  also  is  ac. 
counted  a laud  of  Rephaim  : Rephaim  dwelt  therein  aforetime  ; but  the  Ammonites  call  them 

21  Zamzuimnim  : a people  great,  and  many,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakim  ; but  the  Loud  destroyed 

22  them  before  them  ; and  they  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead  : as  he  did  for  the 
children  of  E-.au,  which  dwell  in  Seir,  w'hen  be  destroyed  the  Horites  from  before  them  ; and 

23  they  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead  even  unto  this  day  : and  the  Avvim  which 
dwelt  in  villages  as  far  as  Gaza,  the  Capkturim,  which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,  destroyed 

24  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead).  Rise  ye  up,  take  your  journey,  and  pass  over  the  valley  of 
Arnon  ; behold,  X have  given  into  thine  hand  Sihon  the  Amorite,  king  of  Ileshbon,  and  his 

25  land  : begin  to  possess  it,  and  contend  with  him  m battle.  This  day  will  I Xiegin  to  put  the 
dread  of  thee  and  the  fear  of  thee  upon  the  peoples  that  are  under  the  whole  heaven,  who 
shall  hear  the  report  of  thee,  and  shall  tremble,  and  be  in  anguish  because  of  thee. 

Nu.  21  11  And  they  journeyed  from  Oboth,  and  pitched  at  Iye-abnrim,  in  the  wilderness 

12  which  is  before  Moab,  toward  the  sunrising.  From  thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in 

13  the  valley  of  Zered.  From  thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  on  the  other  side  of  Arnon, 
which  is  in  the  wilderness,  that  cometh  out  of  the  border  of  the  Amorites  : for  Arnon  is  the 

14  border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites.  Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Lord, 

Vaheb  in  Supliah, 

And  the  valleys  of  Arnon, 

15  And  the  slope  of  the  valleys 

That  inclineth  toward  the  dwelling  of  Ar, 

And  leaneth  upon  the  border  ot  Moab. 

16  And  from  thence  they  journeyed  to  Beer  : that  is  the  well  whereof  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Gather  the  people  together,  and  I will  give  them  water. 

17  Then  sang  Israel  this  song  : 

Spring  up,  O well  ; sing  ye  unto  it  : 

18  The  well,  which  the  princes  digged, 

Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  delved, 

With  the  sceptre,  and  with  their  staves. 

After  being  in  a part  of  the  very  country  they 
were  going  to  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  they 
returned  toward  the  Red  Sea,  and  near  the  east- 
ern tongue  or  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  on  the  south 
of  Edom  marched  round  Edom  to  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  order  to  enter  Canaan  from 
ihe  east  side  of  Jordan  ! Kennicoft . 

I>e.  2:1.  By  the  way  to  the  Red 
Sea.  A careful  study  of  all  the  connected  pas 
sages  impresses  us  with  the  reasonableness  of 
the  conjecture  that  the  plague  of  “ fier3r  ser- 
pents” (close  of  preceding  section)  occurred  at 
one  of  tiie  encampments  on  the  way  to  the  Red 
Sea,  in  the  Wilderness  of  et-Tih,  and  before 
descending  into  the  Arabah  to  the  stations  of 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber.  From  that  unknown 
encampment  the  host  proceeded  into  the  Arabah 
Valley  to  these  stations  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah.  From  thence  their  course  would  lie 
northward  and  upward  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Mount  Seir,  or  Edom.  “ We  compassed  Mount 
Seir  many  days,  ” says  Moses,  referring  to  the 
long  stay  at  these  Red  Sea  stations  “ And  the 
Lord  said.  Turn  yon  northward.”  B. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Arabah  is  the  physical 
prolongation  of  that  great  depression  which 
commences  at  the  north  with  the  valleys  of  the 


Litany  and  the  Orontis  [Mount  Lebanon],  and 
stretches  thence  southward  along  the  course  of 
the  Jordan,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  Ghor,  through 
the  El  Arabah  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  ; a 
depression  pronounced  by  Humboldt  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  depression 
the  strata  of  the  earth’s  crust  have  been  frac- 
tured and  vertically  displaced,  so  that  those  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  fracture  have  been  rela- 
tively elevated,  or  those  on  the  western  rela- 
tively lowered.  This  fracture  is  known  among 
I geologists  as  a “fault,”  and  in  consequence  of 
the  displacement  above  stated,  the  rocks  and 
formations  on  opposite  sides  of  this  depression 
do  not  in  general  correspond  to  each  other.  The 
line  of  fault  generally  runs  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley,  and  close  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains  of  granite  and  porphyry.  There  are 
no  continuous  rivers  in  the  Arabah  Valley  ; and 
the  floods,  which  from  time  to  time  descend 
from  the  glens  opening  out  on  either  hand,  are 
speedily  absorbed  or  evaporated  on  entering  the 
plain.  Hull. 

The  general  direction  of  Israel's  march,  in 
order  to  “ compass”  the  land  of  Edom,  was  first 
to  the  head  of  the  Elanitio  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
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or  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Thence  they  would,  a I 
few  hours  north  of  Ezion-geber  ^the  giant’s  back- 
bone), enter  the  mountains,  and  then  puss 
northward,  marching  to  Moab  “ by  the  road 
which  runs  between  Edom  and  the  limestone 
plateau  of  the  great  eastern  desert."  A.  E. 

The  road  taken  by  the  Israelites,  with  the  de- 
sign of  skirting  the  territory  of  the  Edomites, 

1 ed  them  into  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
t lie  gulf,  where  the  Wady  et-ll/nn  ((return)  af-  j 
forded  a good  opening  through  the  mountains,  l 
bv  which  they  could  cross  without  interruption 
to  the  eastern  side.  They  turned  to  the  north 
and  traversed  the  caravan  road,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  “on  a ridge  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  cultivated  country,  and  leads 
from  the  land  of  Edom  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ghor."  K. 

4.  The  name  Seir  was  perhaps  adopted  on 
account  of  its  being  descriptive  of  the  “ rugged" 
character  of  the  territory.  The  original  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  were  called  Ilorites , from 
Ilvri , the  gtandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  3b  : 20,  22),  be- 
cause that  name  was  descriptive  of  their  habits 
as  “ Troglodytes.”  or  " dwellers  in  caves.”  Im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Isaac  Esau  left 
Canaan  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir. 
When  his  descendants  increased  they  extirpated 
the  Ilorites,  and  adopted  their  habits  as  well  as  ! 
their  country.  On  the  south,  Edom  reached  as 
far  as  Elath,  which  stood  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Gulf  of  Elath,  and  was  the  seaport  of  the 
Edmonites.  On  the  north  of  Edom  lay  the  ter- 
ritory of  Moab,  from  which  it  was  divided  by 
the  “ brook  Zered,”  probably  the  modern  Wadi/ 
el-Ahsy,  which  still  divides  the  provinces  of 
Kerak  (Moab)  and  Jebal  (Gebalene).  P.  S. 

The  land  of  Edom,  or  Idumaea,  stretches  along 
the  sides  of  a rocky  ridge— Mount  Seir—  which 
extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  to  near  the 
Dead  Hea.  Esau’s  descendants  held  possession  i 
of  it  for  many  generations,  and  were  always  re- 
markable for  the  intense  bitterness  of  their 
hatred  to  the  descendants  of  Jacob.  Thongli 
subdued  by  David  and  also  by  later  kings, 
the  Edomites  revived  from  time  to  time,  and 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
they  were  a powerful  nation.  By  the  Jtomans 
Idumaea  was  treated  pretty  much  as  a part  of 
Juda  ; afterward  it  seems  to  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  kingdom  of  Arabia  Petraea.  For  many 
centuries  it  was  literally  an  unknown  land,  un- 
noticed by  any  historian  and  un visited  by  any 
traveller.  It  is  only  within  t lie  last  fifty  years 
that  it  has  begun  to  be  visited  and  known.  The 
interest  belonging  to  it  is  cbiefiy  derived  from 


the  wonderful  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy 
which  it  presents.  The  predictions  of  utter 
desolation  pronounced  against  it  were  more 
than  usually  emphatic,  and  have  been  most  lit 
orally  fulfilled.  At  one  time  a very  populous 
and  fertile  kingdom,  it  is  now  an  expanse  of 
shifting  sands  and  rocky  mountains.  At  one 
time  the  highway  for  the  commerce  between 
Syria  and  India — now,  not  a single  merchant 
passes  through  it.  Though  at  one  time  he  had 
his  dwelling  in  "the  fatness  of  the  earth,"  Esau 
lias  now  become  most  "bare”  (Gen.  27  : 30  ; 
Jer.  40  : 10).  rFhe  ancient  magnificence  of  the 
kingdom,  and  its  present  degradation  and  deso- 
lation, are  both  most  strikingly  seen  in  the 
ruins  of  Petra.  Bozrah  (twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Kerak)  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient 
capital,  but  Petra  eclipsed  its  glory.  If  any 
city  could  have  defied  the  ravages  of  time,  that 
city  was  Petra.  Let  the  reader  fancy  a narrow 
passage  of  two  miles,  lined  by  precipitous  cliffs 
from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet  high, 
leading  into  an  oldong  space,  where  the  rocks 
retire  to  some  distance  from  each  other  ; let  him 
fancy  these  rocks  excavated  from  top  to  bottom  — 
tombs,  temples,  and  other  buildings,  every- 
where chiselled  out  of  the  solid  stone  ; and  let 
him  fancy  the  whole  now  a collection  of  ruins, 
without  a single  inhabitant,  the  remains  of 
tombs  and  temples,  palaces  and  pillars,  strewn 
on  every  side,  and  he  will  have  some  concep- 
tion at  once  of  the  " terribleness"  and  strength 
of  the  place  in  former  days,  and  its  marvellous 
degradation  now.  The  unbrotherly  act  of  the 
Edomites  in  refusing  the  Israelites  a passage 
through  their  borders,  was  the  first  of  the  long 
series  of  crimes  that  provoked  upon  the  land 
and  people  of  Edom  the  heavy  judgments  of 
God.  W.  G.  B. 

5.  Contend  not  with  them— he., 
"which  dwell  in  Seir" — for  there  was  another 
branch  of  Esau’s  posterity-  viz.,  the  Amale- 
kites,  who  were  to  be  fought  against  and  de- 
stroyed. But  the  people  of  Edom  were  not  to 
be  injured,  either  in  their  persons  or  property. 
And  although  the  approach  of  so  vast  a nomadic 
horde  as  the  Israelites  naturally  created  appre- 
hension, they  were  to  take  no  advantage  of  the 
prevailing  terror  to  compel  the  Edomites  to 
accept  whatever  terms  they  imposed.  They 
were  merely  to  pass  " through"  or  along  their 
border,  and  to  buy  meat  and  water  of  them  for 
money  (verse  6).  The  people,  kinder  than  their 
king,  did  sell  them  bread,  meat,  fruits,  and 
water  in  their  passage  along  their  border. 
Jamieson. 

7,  When  Moses  spake  these  words  Israel  wras 
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near  the  verge  of  Canaan.  And  the  words  are 
retrospective.  They  are  a testimony  to  Divine 
faithfulness  and  care  ; “ These  forty  years  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  been  with  thee  ; thou  hast 
lacked  nothing.”  So  may  the  believer  say  and 
siug  as  he  closes  stage  after  stage  of  life  ; so  will 
he  sing  when  he  closes  the  last  stage  of  all  : 

‘ ' Not  one  thing  hath  failed  of  all  that  the  Lord 
hath  spoken.”  The  more  life  unfolds  to  him  of 
his  own  weakness,  the  louder  and  sweeter  will 
be  his  song  over  Divine  care  ; yea,  he  will  go 
singing  to  the  heavenly  rest ! Clemunre. 

9.  He  had  previously  forbidden  them  to  enter 
the  land  of  Edom,  unless  consent  were  obtained. 
A similar  prohibition  is  now  added  with  respect 
to  the  Moabites,  because  God  had  allotted  to 
them  the  territory  which  they  inhabited.  Inas- 
much as  they  were  the  descendants  of  Lot,  and 
consequently  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  he  would 
treat  them  with  special  favor.  Cnh\ 

Not  very  long  before  the  return  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  the  land  of  their  fathers’  pilgrimage,  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  who  had  previously 
spread  themselves  as  far  as  the  Jabbok  and  the 
.Iordan,  were  driven  back  by  the  Amorites  toward 
the  south  and  east,  and  an  Amoritish  kingdom 
was  established  in  Gilead  ; so  that  the  Arnon 
was  now  the  northern  boundary  of  Moab.  This 
rendered  it  possible  for  the  Israelites  to  take 
possession  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, without  being  obliged  to  engage  in  hoslil- 
ilies  with  any  nations  that  were  related  to  them 
by  I > i rt  h . K . 

10-12.  The  mention  of  the  Moabites  gives 
occasion  to  the  author  to  introduce  some  notices 
of  ihe  ancient  inhabitants  of  Edom  and  Moab. 
In  Moab  dwelt,  in  the  earlier  times,  the  Emim, 
a giant  race,  potent  and  numerous,  like  the  Ana- 
kim.  They  were  also,  like  the  Anakim,  reckoned 
among  the  llephaim,  but  were  by  the  Moabites 
called  Emim.  The  Horim  appear  from  the 
name  to  have  been  a Troglodyte  race,  inhabit- 
ing the  caves  which  abound  in  the  Edomite 
range,  and  with  whom,  perhaps,  originated  the 
conception  which  was  at  a later  period  carried 
nut  in  the  marvellous  rock  city  of  Petra.  Of 
their  own  origin  nothing  is  known.  W L.  A. 

I 3.  Now  rise  up  and  get  voil  over  the  brook 
Zered.  The  southern  border  of  Moab,  Zered 
(woody),  now  Wady  Ahsy,  forms  a natural  di- 
vision of  the  country  between  the  north  and 
south.  Jamieson. — I B.  This  brook  formed 
the  boundary  line  between  Edom  and  Moab,  and 
was  the  limit  of  Israel’s  wanderings  in  the  wil- 
derness. They  crossed  it  thirty-eight  years 
after  the  doom  had  been  pronounced  upon  them 
at  Kadesh,  and  during  that  period  the  eatire 


generation  of  those  who  had  rebelled  had  died 
out.  W.  L.  A. 

IN.  Ar,  called  in  later  times  Rabbah,  was  the 
capital  of  Moab,  and  situated  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  the  Arnou  on  the  banks  of  a small  but 
shady  stream,  the  Beni-Hamed.  It  is  here 
mentioned  as  representative  of  the  country  de- 
pendent on  it  a rich  and  well-cultivated  coun- 
try, as  appears  from  the  numerous  ruins  of 
cities,  as  well  as  from  the  traces  of  tillage  still 
visible  on  the  fields.  Jamieson. 

16-19.  The  generation  that  sinned  having 
quite  died  out,  the  people  were  now  to  cross  the 
border  of  Moab  and  advance  to  the  conquest  of 
the  promised  land.  To  the  east  of  Moab  was 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites  ; these,  also,  the 
Israelites  were  to  leave  unassailed,  for  the  Lord 
had  given  to  them  their  land  for  a possession. 

20-23.  Another  parenthetical  insertion,  con- 
taining some  ethnographical  notices,  intended, 
j probably,  to  confirm  the  assertion  that  to  the 
children  of  Ammon  God  had  given  their  land 

i for  a possession.  W.  L.  A. What  a strange 

insight  does  this  parenthesis  of  four  verses  give 
into  the  early  history  of  Palestine  ! How  many 
successive  wars  of  conquest  had  swept  over  its 
early  state  — what  changes  of  dynasty  among 
the  Canaanitish  tribes  had  taken  place  long 
prior  to  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  his- 
tory ! » Jamieson . 

Nil.  21  : S3.  Pitched  on  the  other  side  of 
Arnon.  The  Arnon  was  without  doubt  the 
stream  or  torrent  now  known  as  the  Wady 
Mojeb,  which  breaks  its  way  down  to  the  Salt 
Sea  through  a precipitous  ravine.  It  must  have 
been  in  (he  upper  part  of  its  course,  in  the  des- 
ert uplands,  that  the  Israelites  crossed  it  ; and 
this  both  because  the  passage  lower  down  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  also  because  they  were 
keeping  well  to  the  eastward  of  Moabitish  terri- 
tory up  to  this  point.  It  would  appear  from 
De.  2 : 2G  that  Israel  remained  at  this  spot  until 
the  embassage  to  Sihon  had  returned.  That 
cruneth  out  of  the  coasts  of  the  Amorites — i.e., 
the  Arnon  which  comes  down  from  the  north- 
east. For  Arnon  is  the  border  of  Moab.  It  was 
at  that  time  the  boundary.  R.  W. 

It  was  a marked  epoch  in  their  journeying*  — 
almost  an  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  Jor- 
dan itself  - when,  after  having  crossed  the  water- 
course or  torrent,  shaded  or  overgrown  by  wil- 
lows (Zered).  that  formed  the  first  boundary  of 
the  desert,  they  passed  the  stream  of  the  Arnon 

the  first  that  they  had  seen  since  the  Nile— 
which,  flowing  through  its  deep  defilo  of  sand- 
stone rocks,  parts  the  cultivated  land  of  Moab 
from  the  wild  mountains  of  Edom,  Stanley. 
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11.  The  booEi  o T the  wurx  of  the 

Lord.  Of  this  hook  mulling  is  kuowu  except 
what  may  he  gulhered  from  the  passage  before 
us.  It  was  apparently  a collection  of  sacred 
odes  commemorative  of  that  triumphant  prog- 
ress of  God’s  people  which  this  chapter  re- 
cords. From  it  is  taken  the  ensuing  fragment  of 
ancient  poetry  relating  to  the  passage  of  the 
Arnon,  and  probably  also  the  Song  of  the  Well, 
and  the  Ode  on  the  Conquest,  cf  the  Kingdom  of 

Sihon.  Espin. This  hook  was  probably  a 

collection  of  ballads  and  songs  composed  on 
different  occasions  by  the  watch  tires  of  the 
camp,  ami  for  the  most  part,  though  not  per- 
haps exclusively,  in  commemoration  of  the  vie 
lories  of  the  Israelites  over  their  enemies.  The 
title  shows  us  that  these  were  written  by  men 
imbued  with  a deep  sense  of  religion,  and  who 
were  therefore  foremost  to  acknowledge  that  not 
their  own  prowess,  lmt  Jehovah's  right  hand 
had  given  them  the  victory  when  they  went  forth 
to  battle.  Hence  it  was  called  ” The  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  Jehovah.”  J.  V. 

Xu.  *21.  Three  quotations  are  given  succes- 
sively in  this  chapter.  The  first  is  from  “ the 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,”  and  the  last  is 
plainly  a triumphant  war-song.  Hence  they  all 
probably  belonged  to  the  same  book.  These 
quotations  are  made  to  relieve  the  seeming  dry- 
ness of  the  details  in  these  journeys,  and  to 
show  how  melodies  of  song  and  praise,  which 
had  been  silent  in  the  wilderness,  awoke  once 
us  soon  as  they  began  to  enter  upon  the  land  of 
promise.  This  “ Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord” 
was  probably  a small  collection  of  national 
chants  or  songs  of  praise,  which  grew  up  during  j 
their  years  of  sojourn,  after  the  marvels  of  the 
exodus  had  wakened  up  the  faithful  to  a new 
sense  of  the  power  aud  mercy  of  the  (rod  of 
Israel.  Its  chief  subjects  would  be  the  exodus 
and  the  entrance  ; and  each  chant  or  song  being  ; 
composed  successively  as  the  occasion  arose,  , 
these  brief  allusious  or  quotations  serve  to  light 
up  the  details  of  the  march  with  a dramatic 
vividness,  scarcely  attainable  in  any  other  way. 
In  fact,  the  words  of  verse  27  (“  they  that  speak 
in  proverbs”)  seem  to  imply  that  this  last  tri- 
uruphal  song  was  still  current  in  the  lips  of  the 
Israelite  bards,  and  had  scarcely  been  enrolled 
in  the  book  to  which  it  naturally  belonged  in  a 
written  form  The  first  quotation  (verses  13—1 5) 
is  plainly  incomplete.  It  might  have  formed 
part  of  the  opening  words  of  a lyrical  song 
nearly  as  follows  : '*  I will  sing  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  the  mighty  acts  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
What  he  did  for  us  at  the  Bed  Sea,”  etc.  The 
crossing  of  the  Arnon  would  thus  be  marked,  in 


a simple  but  impressive  way,  as  the  dose  of 
their  wilderness  sojourn.  The  second  quota- 
tion (verses  17,  IS)  is  a contrast  to  the  miracu- 
lous smiting  of  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  and 
marks  their  first  entrance  upon  “ a land  in 
habited,”  with  “ fountains  and  depths  (lmt 
spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills.”  The  rock  lmil 
been  smitten  umid  the  murmurs  of  the  people, 
but  the  well  of  the  nobles  is  digged  amid 
their  songs  of  hope  and  joy.  The  third  quota- 
tion (next  section)  is  clearly  an  Israelite  song  of 
victory  upon  the  conquest  of  Sihon.  II  is  former 
exploits  against  Moab  are  named,  to  make  the 
victory  of  Israel  more  impressive.  There  is  an 
abrupt  lyrical  change  from  Sihon’s  triumphs  to 
his  sudden  overthrow.  Dirks. 

10- BN.  The  second  encampment  after  cross 
ing  the  Arnon  was  called  Beer,  a well.  The 
people  suffered  here  for  want  of  water  ; bnt 
Moses  gathered  the  people  together  at  the  com- 
mand of  Jehovah,  who  gave  them  wafer  again — 
not,  however,  by  a miracle  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  by  means  of  their  own  exertions  in 
first  digging  a well.  This  gave  rise  to  the  beauti- 
ful Well-Song  : 

Spring  up,  O well  ! 

Sing  to  answer  it ! 

Well,  which  the  princes  dug. 

Which  the  nobles  of  the  nation  bored, 

With  the  sceptre  and  their  staves. 

The  good-will  and  activity  of  the  people  which 
are  manifest  here  present  a glorious  contrast  to 
the  bitter  spirit  and  murmuring  of  the  ancient 
Israelites.  K. 

Geographical  and  Ethnographical. 

The  deep  rocky  valley  of  the  Wady  Ahsy 
(Alisa),  the  lower  end  of  which  is  called  Kurahy, 
divides  the  land  of  the  Edomites  from  the  J/d- 
ttbilish  mountains.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
also  in  later  periods  of  the  Old  Testament  his- 
tory, the  country  of  the  Moabites  extended 
northward  as  far  as  the  Wady  Mojeb,  through 
whose  deep  rocky  bed,  the  sides  of  which  are 
almost  perpendicular,  the  river  Arnon  Hows  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Wady  Kernk  (Haditheh)  in 
tersects  Moabitis,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  halves.  As  long  as  it  received  a certain 
amount  of  cultivation,  Moabitis  was  an  extra 
ordinarily  fertile  country  ; but  now  that  all  cul- 
tivation has  been  suspended  for  many  centuries, 
it  is  barren  and  waste.  The  ancient  capital  was 
/lr,  or  Ar-Manbt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arnon. 
Rubha,  or  Rabhuih-  Moaht  which  was  the  second 
capital,  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 
The  fortified  city  of  Air,  or  Ivir-Moab,  the  mod- 
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orn  Kerek,  was  in  the  south,  arid  stood  upon  a 
roeky  height,  not  far  from  the  northern  declivity 
of  the  Wady  lverek.  lv. 

The  Arnon  (Wady  Mojeb),  which  formed  tlie 
boundary  between  Moult  and  the  Amorites,  and 
at  a later  period  between  Moab  and  Israel,  is  a 
tremendous  ravine,  more  than  two  thousand 
feet  deep,  which  outs  its  way  through  the  plat- 
eau, and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  district  south  of  the  Arnon  is  termed 
in  Kutli  1 “ the  country  of  Moab,”  and  may  bo 
considered  as  Moab  proper  ; but  Moab  extended 
at  one  period  much  farther  to  the  north,  over 
the  district  called  the  land  of  Moab”  in  De. 
1 : 5,  and  embraced  the  plain  of  Seisaban,  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  termed  in  the  Bible  Arlioth 
Moab,  or  the  plain  of  Shittim.  On  the  south, 
Moab  extended  to  the  borders  of  the  Wady  Sidi- 
veh,  or  Seil  Gliarabi,  down  which  runs  a tine 
stream,  which  is  probably  the  brook  Zered,  that 
lay  between  Moab  and  Edom,  and  was  the  proper 
term  of  the  Israelites’  wandering.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  portion  of  the  country  is  very  similar 
to  that  north  of  the  Arnon,  an  elevated  plateau, 
with  a rieh  soil  providing  abundant  pasturage 
for  the  flocks  of  the  Bedouin,  as  it  formerly  did 
for  those  of  the  Moabites,  whose  pastoral  char- 
acter may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
country  paid  a tribute  to  Ahab  of  one  hundred 
thousand  rams,  and  the  same  number  of  wethers 
with  their  fleeces.  The  relations  between  the 
Moabites  and  Israelites  appear  to  have  been  of 
a mixed  character  ; the  story  of  Ruth  points  to 
a friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  peoples 
at  that  time,  and  at  a later  period  we  find  David’s 
father  and  mother  dwelling  with  the  King  of 
Moab  all  the  while  that  David  was  in  the 
hold  ” (1  Sam.  22  :4)  ; but  with  the  exception  of 
these  instances,  the  relations  were  hostile  rather 
than  amicable.  HVsim. 

The  Moabites  were  descended  from  Moab,  the 
son  of  Lot’s  eldest  daughter,  and  the  Ammon- 
ites from  Beii-Ammi,  the  son  of  his  youngest 
daughter.  The  near  relation  between  the  two 
peoples  indicated  in  the  story  of  their  origin 
continued  throughout  their  existence.  Indeed, 
H > close  was  their  union,  and  so  near  their  iden- 
tity. that  each  would  appear  to  be  occasionally 
spoken  of  under  t lie  name  of  the  other.  Zoar 
was  the  cradle  of  the  race  of  Lot.  From  this 
centre  the  brother-tribes  spread  themselves. 
The  Ammonites,  whose  disposition  seems 


throughout  to  have  been  more  roving  and  nn 
settled,  went  to  the  northeast.  The  Moabites, 
whoso  habits  were  more  settled  and  peaceful, 
remained  nearer  their  original  seat.  The  Moa- 
bites originally  dwelt  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  extending  as  far  north  as  the  moan- 
tain  ot  Gilead,  from  which  country  they  expelled 
the  Enihns,  the  original  inhabitants.  But  they 
themselves  were  afterward  driven  southward  by 
the  warlike  Amorites,  who  had  crossed  the  Jor 
dan,  and  were  confined  to  the  country  south  of 
the  river  Arnon,  which  formed  their  northern 
boundary  (Nn,  21  : 13  ; Judges  11  ; 18).  The 
territory  occupied  by  Moab  at  the  period  of  its 
greatest  extent,  before  t lie  invasion  of  the  Amo 
rites,  divided  itself  naturally  into  three  distinct 
and  independent  portions.  Eaeh  of  these  por- 
tions appears  to  have  had  its  name  by  which  it 
is  almost  invariably  designated,  (i)  The  en- 
closed corner  or  canton  south  of  the  Arnon  was 
the  " held  of  Moab”  (Ruth  1 : 1,  2,  G,  etc.).  (2) 
The  more  open  rolling  country  north  of  the 
Arnon.  opposite  Jericho,  and  up  to  the  hills  of 
Gilead,  was  the  “land  of  Moab”  (De.  1 :5  ; 
j 33  : 43).  (3)  The  sunk  district  in  the  tropical 

depths  of  the  Jordan  valley,  taking  its  name 
from  that  of  the  great  valley  itself— the  Arabali 
was  the  Arboth-Moab,  the  dry  regions — in  the 
Authorized  Version  very  incorrectly  rendered 
the  “ plains  of  Moab”  (Nn.  22  : 1,  etc.). 

Unlike  Moab,  the  precise  position  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Ammonites  is  not  aseertainablo.  In 
the  earliest  mention  of  them  (De.  2 : 20)  they  are 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  Eephaim,  whom  they 
called  the  Zamzummim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in 
their  place,  Jabbok  being  their  border.  “ Land” 
or  “ eountiy'’  is,  however,  but  rarely  ascribed 
to  them,  nor  is  there  any  reference  to  those 
habits  and  circumstances  of  civilization  which 
I so  constantly  recur  in  the  allusions  to  Moab. 

I On  the  contrary,  we  find  ever}T\vhere  trices  of 
the  tierce  habits  of  marauders  in  their  incur- 
sions. The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites 
were  held  by  Israel  is  stated  to  have  arisen 
partly  from  their  opposition,  or,  rather,  their 
denial  of  assistance  to  the  Israelites  on  tlieir  ap- 
proach to  Canaan.  But  it  evidently  sprang 
mainly  from  their  share  in  the  affair  of  Balaam 
(De.  23  : 4 ; Neli.  13  : 1).  But  whatever  its  ori 
gin,  it  is  certain  that  the  animosity  continued  in 
force  to  the  latest  date,  I\  S. 
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Number*  21  : 21-34,  ID,  20  ; 33  : 45-49. 

Xu.  21  ‘21  And  Israel  sent  messengers 

22  unto  Sihon  lung  of  the  Amorites,  saying,  Let 
me  pass  through  thy  land  : we  will  not  turn 
aside  into  field,  or  into  vineyard  ; we  will 
not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  wells  : we  will 
go  by  the  king's  hujh  way,  until  we  have 

2d  passed  thy  border.  And  Sihon  would  not 
suffer  Israel  to  pass  through  his  border  : but 
Silion  gathered  all  his  people  together,  and 
went  out  against  Israel  into  the  wilderness, 
and  came  toJaliaz:  and  ho  fought  against 

24  Israel.  And  Israel  smote  him  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  and  possessed  his  land  from 
Arnon  unto  Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children 
of  Ammon  : for  the  border  of  the  children  of 

2d  Ammon  was  strong.  And  Israel  took  all  these 
cities  : and  Israel  dwelt  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  Amorites,  in  Heshbon,  and  in  all  the 

26  towns  thereof.  For  Ileshbon  was  the  city 
of  Sihon  the  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  had 
fought  against  the  former  king  of  Moab,  and 
taken  all  his  land  out  of  his  hand,  even  unto 

27  Arnon.  "Wherefore  they  that  speak  in  prov- 
erbs say, 

Cume  ye  to  Heshbon,  let  the  eity  of 
Sihon  be  built  and  established  : 

28  For  a fire  is  gone  out  of  Heshbon,  a 

fiame  from  the  city  of  Sihon  : 

It  hath  devoured  Ar  of  Moab,  the  lords 
of  the  high  places  of  Arnon. 

29  Woe  to  thee,  Moab  ! thou  art  undone, 

O people  of  Chenio.sh  : 

He  hath  given  bis  sons  as  fugitives,  and 
his  daughters  into  captivity, 

30  Unto  Silion  king  of  the  Amorites.  We 

have  shot  at  them  ; Heshbon  is  per- 
ished even  unto  Dibon, 

And  we  have  laid  waste  even  unto  No- 
plmh,  winch  reucheth  unto  Medeba. 

31  Thus  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites. 

32  And  Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jazer,  and  they 
took  tlie  towns  thereof,  and  drove  out  the 

33  Amorites  that  were  there.  And  they  turned 
and  went  up  by  the  way  of  Hashan  : and  Og 
the  king  of  llashan  went  out  against  them, 

34  he  and  all  his  people,  to  battle  at  Edrei.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Fear  him  not  : for 
I have  delivered  him  into  thy  hand,  and  all 


his  people,  and  his  land  ; and  thou  shalt  do 
to  him  as  thou  didst  unto  Sihon  king  of  the 

35  Amorites,  which  dwelt  at  Heshbon.  So  they 
smote  him,  and  his  sons,  and  all  his  people, 
until  there  was  none  left  him  remaining  : 
and  they  possessed  his  land. 

Xu.  21  And  from  the  wilderness  they  jour- 

19  neyed  to  Mattanali  : and  from  Mattanali  to 

20  Nalialiel  : and  from  Nahahel  to  Bumoth  : and 
from  Hamath  to  the  valley  that  is  in  the  field 
of  Moab,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  which  looketh 
down  upon  the  desert. 

Xu.  33  45  And  they  journeyed  from  Iyiio, 

46  and  pitched  in  Dibon-gad.  And  they  jour- 
neyed from  Dibon-gad,  and  pitched  in  Al 

47  mon  diblathaim.  And  they  journeyed  from 
Almon-diblathaim,  and  pitched  in  the  nioun- 

48  tains  of  Abarim,  before  Nebo.  And  they 
journeyed  from  the  mountains  of  Abarim, 
and  pitched  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  the 

49  Jordan  at  Jericho.  And  they  pitched  by 
Jordan,  from  Beth-jeshimoth  even  unto  Abcl- 
shittim  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 

be.  2 : 2G-37  ; 3 : I-II. 

be.  SS  2G  And  I sent  messengers  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  Kedemoth  unto  Sihon  king  of 

27  Heshbon  with  words  of  peace,  saying.  Let 
me  pass  through  thy  land  : I will  go  along 
by  the  high  wav,  I will  neither  turn  unto  the 

28  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Thou  shalt  sell 
me  food  for  money,  that  I may  eat  ; and  give 
me  water  for  money,  that  I may  drink  : only 

29  let  me  pass  through  on  my  feet  ; as  the  chil- 
dren of  Esau  which  dwell  in  Seir,  and  the 
Moabites  which  dwell  in  Ar,  did  unto  me  ; 
until  I shall  pass  over  Jordan  into  the  land 

30  which  the  Lord  our  God  givetli  us.  Ibit 
Sihon  king  of  Heshbon  would  not  let  us  pass 
by  him  : for  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his 
spirit,  and  made  his  heart  obstinate,  that  he 
might  deliver  him  into  thy  hand,  as  at  this 

31  day.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Behold,  I 
have  begun  to  deliver  up  Sihon  and  his  land 
before  thee.  : begin  to  possess,  that  thou  may 

! 32  est  inherit  his  land.  Then  Sihon  came  one 
against  us,  he  and  all  his  people,  nnto  battle 
j 33  at  Jahaz.  And  the  Loud  our  God  delivered 
him  up  before  us  ; and  we  smote  him,  and 

34.  his  sons,  and  all  his  people.  And  we  took 
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all  his  cities  at  that  time,  ami  utterly  de- 
stroyed every  inhabited  city,  with  the  women 
and  the  little  ones  ; wo  left  none  remaining  : 
35  only  the  cattle  we  took  for  a prey  unto  our- 
selves, with  the  spoil  of  the  cities  which  we 
3(1  had  taken.  Front  Aroer,  which  is  on  the 
edge  of  the  valley  of  Anion,  and  from  the 
city  that  is  in  the  valley,  even  unto  Gilead, 
there  was  not  a city  too  high  for  us  ; the 
Lord  our  God  delivered  up  all  before  us  : 
37  only  to  the  laud  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
thou  earnest  not  near  ; all  the  side  of  the 
river  Jabbok,  and  the  eilies  of  the  hill  coun- 
try, and  wheresoever  the  Lord  our  God  for- 
bad us. 

X 1 Then  we  turned,  and  went  up  the  way 
to  Bashau  : and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan  came 
out  against  us,  lie  and  all  his  people,  unto 

2 battle  at  Edrei.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
Fear  him  not  : for  1 have  delivered  him,  and 
all  liis  people,  and  his  land,  into  thy  hand  ; 
and  thou  shall  do  unto  him  as  thou  didst 
unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which 

3 dwelt  at  Ileshbon.  So  tho  Lord  our  God  de- 
livered into  our  ln.nd  Og  also,  the  king  of 
Bashan,  and  all  his  people  : and  we  smote 
him  until  none  was  left  to  him  remaining. 

4 And  we  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time  ; there 
wars  not  a city  which  we  look  not  from 
them  ; threescore  cities,  all  the  region  of 

5 Argol>,  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan.  All 
these  were  cities  fenced  with  high  wfalls, 
gates,  und  bars  ; beside  the  unwalled  towns 

6 a great  many.  And  we  utterly  destroyed 
them,  as  we  did  unto  Silion  king  of  Hesh- 
hon,  utterly  destroying  every  inhabited  city, 

7 writh  the  women  and  the  little  ones.  But  all 
the  cattle,  and  the  spoil  of  tho  cities,  we  look 

8 for  a prey  unto  ourselves.  And  we  took  the 
land  at  that  time  out  of  the  hand  of  the  two 
kings  of  the  Amorites  that  were  beyond  Jor 
dan,  from  the  valley  of  Arnon  unto  mount 

0 Hermon  ; (which  ITermon  the  Sidonians  call 

10  Sirion,  and  the  Amorites  call  it  Senir)  ; all 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  all  Gilead,  and 
all  Bashan,  unto  Saleeah  and  Edrei,  cities 

11  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan.  (For  only 
Og  king  of  Bashan  remained  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Kephaim  ; behold,  his  bedstead  was  a 
bedstead  of  iron  ; is  it  not  in  Kabbah  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  ? nine  cubits  was  the 
length  thereof,  and  four  cubits  the  breadth 
of  it,  after  the  cubit  of  a man.) 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  west  of  Pales- 
tine, with  its  narrow  valleys  and  broken  ridges 
of  hill,  erowaled  with  towns,  and  their  sides 
ribbed  writh  terraces,  stretches  forth  the  wide 


trans-Jordanic  region  in  actual  extent  fur 
greater  than  the  whole  inheritance  of  the  ten 
tribes,  if  we  except  the  south  country  of  Judah, 
yet  having  the  most  insignificant  hearing  on 
the  future  history  of  the  nation.  The  first  con- 
quered, tlieso  regions  were  the  first  lost,  and 
after  the  Assyrian  captivity  of  Israel  they  wcie 
never  repeopled  by  the  chosen  race,  hut  re 
inained  in  Gentile  occupation.  IT.  B.  T. 

At  tho  time,  of  Moses  wre  find  two  Auioritish 
kingdoms  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  The 
most  southerly  of  the  two,  between  the  Jabbok 
and  tho  Arnon,  was  founded  by  King  Sihon, 
who  still  resided  at  Heshbon.  The  northern 
kingdom,  which  covered  the  whole  land  of 
Bashan,  was  governed  by  King  Og.  II is  palace 
was  at  Ashtaroth  (Josh.  13  : 1’2).  The  territory 
of  Og  is  expressly  described  (I)e.  31  : 4)  ns  an 
Amoritish  kingdom.  After  the  immigration  of 
the  Amorites,  they  soon  gained  the  upper  hand 
over  tho  early  inhabitants.  K. 

From  the  Wady  Zered  on  tho  south  to  the 
broad  ravine  of  the  river  Arnon  on  the  north, 
lay  the  territory  of  Moab,  also  called  Ar,  along 
the  southern  half  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
! Dead  Sea  ; and  a southern  branch  of  the  Arnon 
bounded  their  country  on  the  east.  Shortly  be 
| fore  the  exodus,  the  warlike  Amorites  (hajhland- 
| trs)  had  passed  the  Jordan  under  their  King 
Siiion,  and  had  driven  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites out  of  the  region  between  the  Arnon 
and  the  Jabbok  ; so  that  these  rivers  were  now 
the  southern  and  northern  boundaries  of  tho 
kingdom  of  Sihon,  wdiose  capital  was  Heshbon. 
Forth  of  the  Jabbok,  the  great  upland  territory 
of  Bashan,  extending  to  Mount  Hermon,  formed 
the  kingdom  of  the  giant  Go,  who  is  also  called 
J an  Amorile.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  eountry 
| east  of  Jordan,  which  formed  no  part  of  the 
land  marked  out  for  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Israelites,  but  events  drew  them  on  to  its  con- 
quest. Having  been  forbidden  to  molest  Moab 
or  Ammon,  they  had  asked  for  a peaeeable  pas- 
sage through  the  former.  Probably,  as  in  the 
case  of  Edom,  a direct  passage  was  refused,  but 
the  people  were  left  unmolested  in  passing  over 
the  upper  courses  of  the  Zered  and  the  Arnon, 
and  round  the  eastern  slope  of  the  intervening 
hills  by  the  margin  of  the  desert.  P.  S. 

The  eountry  ruled  by  Sihon  lay  between  the 
Arnon  and  the  river  Jabbok,  now  1 Yady  Zerka. 

. The  name  most  frequently  given  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  the  hnul  of  Gilead . In  the  Hainan 
period  it  was  called  Perea.  It  is  intersected 
throughout  its  entire  extent  and  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  Wadi/  Ileshan, 
which  pours  its  waters  into  the  Jordan  (not  far 
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from  its  mouth).  The  southern  half,  between  | 
Arnon  ami  Wady  llesban,  is  again  divided  in 
the  middle  by  the  I Vady  Zerka  Alain,  which  I 
tiows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  time  of  Moses  I 
the  wh  ile  was  inhabited  aud  governed  by  the  | 
Amorites  ; but  it  had  previously  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites. 
Tho  former  had  been  driven  southward  across 
the  Arnon,  the  latter  more  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion. This  serves  to  explain  the  fact  that  the 
hroad  plain  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan  is 
constantly  designated  in  the  Pentateuch  the 
Arboth  Moab  or  Plains  of  Moab.  K. 

GILEAD, 

I 

sometimes  called  “ Mount  Gilead,”  and  “ the 
land  of  Gilead,*’  extended  from  the  river  Yar- 
niuk  on  the  north  to  the  borders  of  Moab  on 
the  south-  that  is,  to  the  Arnon.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  at  a very  early  period  the  Moabite  ter-  I 
ritory  extended  far  to  the  north  of  the  Arnon, 
and  embraced  the  “ plain  country”  or  Mishor, 
and  southeastern  portion  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
but  that  when  the  Israelites  reached  the  coun- 
try the  Moabites  had  been  driven  out  by  Sihon,  I 
king  of  the  Amorites,  who  was  in  possession 
and  living  at  lleshbon.  On  the  defeat  of  Sihon 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Jahaz  the  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  and  was  after- 
ward given  to  lleuben  and  Gad,  but  this  partic- 
ular district,  the  modern  “ Belka, ” still  retained  ' 
the  distinctive  name  of  “ Mishor, ” or  some- 
times the  “ land  of  Moab,  ’ aud  the  plains  east 
of  Jordan  were  also  known  as  the  Arboth  Moab, 

“ or  Plains  of  Moab.”  Tn  tho  southern  half  of 
Gilead  were  situated  Mount  Abarim,  Mount 
Nebo,  Pisgdi,  and  Peor,  which  are  mentioned  ' 
m connection  with  the  approach  of  the  Israelites 
to  the  Promised  Land  and  the  death  of  Moses.  ! 
It  was  this  rich  district  of  Gilead,  with  its  abun- 
dant pasturage  “ a place  for  cattle,  ” that  the  two 
tribes  of  Gad  ami  Reuben  desired  for  their 
“ very  great  multitude  of  cattle,”  and  in  which 
they  afterward  led  a pastoral  life,  to  which  there 
are  several  allusions  in  the  Bible.  Ifi'/smi. 

Sihon  Dejects  Masks'  Herpiest.  lie  A1  kicks,  and 
is  Exterminated.  Jfis  Cities  Occupied  by  Israel . 

Nn.  ‘21  : 21-30.  De.  2 : 20-37. 

Moses,  in  the  first  instance,  sent  a message  of 
peace  to  Sihon,  proposing  to  pass  through  his 
territory  on  the  same  terms  as  he  had  made  with 
the  Moabites  and  Edomites,  travelling  by  the 
highway,  and  paying  for  such  provisions  as  his 
followers  required.  But  this  Sihon  refused, 
and  came  out  against  Israel,  with  all  his  people, 
to  battle.  The  issue  was  that  he  was  utterly 


discomfited  ; all  his  towns  were  captured,  he 
and  all  his  people  utterly  destroyed,  and  the 
eattle  and  spoil  of  the  whole  country  taken  for 
booty.  W.  L.  A. 

The  rejection  of  Moses’  request  by  Sihon, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the  Israel- 
ites drew  down  on  himself  and  his  Amorite  sub- 
jects the  predicted  doom  in  the  first  pitched 
battle  field  with  the  Canuanites,  and  secured  to 
Israel  not  only  the  possession  of  a fine  and  pas- 
toral country,  but  a free  access  to  the  Jordun 
on  the  east.  Jamieson. 

25.  SSc.nQiIboii.  Now  Ileshban,  a ruined 
eity,  due  east  of  the  point  where  the  Jordan 
enters  the  Dead  Sea  ; conspicuous  from  all 
parts  of  the  high  plateau  on  which  it  stands, 
but  concealed,  like  the  rest  of  the  plateau,  from 
the  valley  beneath.  Espin . 

Israel's  Sony  of  Victory. 

Na . 21  : 27-30. 

The  meaning  of  these  triumphant  proverbial 
sayings  is  this:  “Heshbon,  the  chief  city  of 
the  Amorites,  lies  overthrown.  Better  to  depict 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  city  the  poet  al- 
ludes to  its  former  power,  when  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Moabites  were  led  captive  by 
Sihon.  Israel  has  now  destroyed  the  glory  of 
this  towrn  has  thrown  down  the  mighty  people 
with  their  spears.”  Heshhon  is  still  found  on 
the  end  of  the  Wady  Heshan.  as  also  are  places 
under  the  names  Dibau  and  Madeba.  lleshan 
is  entirely  in  ruins,  but  these  bear  evidence  to 
the  considerable  circumference  and  splendor  of 
the  ancient  towm.  Madeba  lies  on  a hill,  and 
is  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  Oerl. 

On  eloser  inspection  it  becomes  more  and 
more  obvious  that  this  song  of  victory  is  alto, 
gether  of  a sarcastic  character,  and  is  not  a song 
of  thanksgiving.  Come  home  to  Heshbon  — to  the 
city,  that  is,  which  can  now  no  longer  furnish 
either  house  or  shelter  restore  (if  you  can)  the 
city , which  is  now  laid  forever  in  ruins  ! That 
the  guilt  ef  the  vanquished  may  be  the  more 
loudly  proclaimed,  a second  voice  is  heard  re- 
calling their  earlier  history.  This  Heshbon  is 
the  very  same  city  from  which  the  fire  of  war 
once  issued  forth  in  its  most  destructive  form 
against  unfortunate  Moab,  for  whose  fall  and 
the  impotence  of  its  god  Chemosh  the  most 
piteous  lamentations  had  been  littered  ! But  at 
the  very  moment  when  these  Amorites,  who  had 
devastated  Moab  with  fire  and  sword,  were  im 
iigming  themselves  to  be  in  perfect  security  (tho 
clear  voice  of  the  victors  now  returns  to  the 
opening  of  the  song),  our  fire  of  war  hurst  fortn 
from  Heshbon,  as  the  leading  and  central  place, 
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and  burned  and  devastated  the  country  to  its 
utmost  borders.  Thus  was  Moab  avenged  by 
Israel.  That  this  ode  dates  immediately  from 
the  period  of  the  conquest,  is  also  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  shortly  afterward  (Nil.  32:37) 
lleshbon  was  restored  toy  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
and  that  henceforward  it  was  always  a place  of 
importance.  IJwuld. 

Attacked  by  Og,  King  of  Bashan.  Ilia  People  De  \ 

strayed,  his  ( Pities  and  Territory  Taken  by  . 

Israel. 

Xu.  *21  : 33-35.  De.  3:1  11, 

As  Og,  the  King  of  Bash  an,  saw  at  once  that 
his  own  country  was  endangered  by  this  suc- 
cessful campaign,  he  also  prepared  for  war,  aud 
met  with  the  same  fate.  A decisive  battle  was 
fought  at  Edrei,  in  which  the  army  of  Og  was 
utterly  annihilated.  As  the  whole  of  Bashan 
now  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Israelites, 
they  established  their  headquarters  in  the  Ar- 
both  Moab,  within  sight  of  the  Jordan,  opposite 
to  Jericho,  between  Beth-Hajeshimoth  and  Abel- 
Shittim.  K.  — Thus  Israel  became  possessed  of 
two  kingdoms  whose  united  territories  ex- 
tended from  the  river  Arnon  to  the  roots  of 
Lebanon  —forming  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  the  world,  well  wooded,  and  full  of  rich  pus* 
tures.  Thus  Israel  began  its  career  of  conquest 
by  acquiring  a valuable  possessiou  over  and 
above  what  had  been  promised  to  them  ; and 
by  this  their  faith  must  have  been  much  encour- 
aged. Kit. 

The  boundaries  of  Bashan , the  northern  por- 
tion of  Manasseh’s  inheritance,  are  very  clearly 
laid  down.  It  extended  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  Mount  Herinon  in  the  north,  to  Gilead 
in  the  south— the  frontier  line  between  Bashan  I 
and  the  northern  Gilead  of  King  Og  being  the 
river  IHeromux  or  Sheriat-el-Maudhur,  which 
runs  due  west  and  enters  the  Jordan  just  below 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  North  of  this  the  country 
is  comparatively  flat,  a high  table  land,  whence 
the  name  Bashan — i.e. , “ level  while  south 
of  it  is  the  undulating  and  rugged  country  of  ! 
Gilead.  The  Upper  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Gal-  I 
ilee  bounded  Bashan  on  the  west,  the  city  of  ' 
S dealt  and  the  country  of  the  Geshurites  and  of  i 

the  Muaeathites,  on  the  east.  IT  B.  T. 

The  region  of  Bashan,  as  Scripture  informs  us  I 
in  many  places,  was  fertile,  and  famous  for  its 
rich  pastures  ; Moses  also  testifies  to  its  great 
extent.  In  Psalm  135  : 10-12  God's  power  and 
goodness  is  magnified  in  reference  to  these  vie 
lories;  because  lie  “ slew  mighty  kings  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og  King  of  Bashan. 
and  gave  their  land  for  a heritage,  a heritage 


unto  his  people.  ” Coin. Bashan  was  famous 

for  its  kino  in  Bible  times,  and  is  so  still.  In 
southern  Palestine  1 observed  flocks  of  sheep 
aud  goats  in  numberless  instances,  yet  saw  uo 
herds  of  kine.  But  coming  into  the  northern 
country,  opposite  Bashan,  on  the  slopes  of 
Little  Hermon  and  the  wooded  plain  north  of 
Tabor,  our  party  encountered  immense  herds. 
N.  C.  B. 

Do.  3 : 1.  Region  of  Argob.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  mention  u spot  in  civilized  lauds 
which  could  be  compared  to  this  ancient  region 
in  regard  to  its  w ild  and  savage  aspect.  The 
lava  bed  proper  embraces  abont  three  hundred 
and  fifty  square  miles,  and  its  average  height 
above  the  surrounding  plain  is  perhaps  twenty 
feet.  The  bed  in  its  outline  or  edge  is  far  from 
being  regular,  but  sends  out  at  a multitude  of 
points  black  promontories  of  rock  into  t lie  sur- 
rounding plain.  Argob,  or  the  Lejali  itself,  is  a 
great  plain,  and  one  of  the  strangest  on  earth. 
The  surface  is  black,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
the  sea  when  it  is  in  motion  beneath  a dark, 
cloudy  sky,  and  when  the  waves  are  of  good  size 
but  without  any  white  crests  of  foam.  But  this 
sea  of  lava  is  motionless,  and  its  great  waves  are 
petrified.  In  the  process  of  cooling  the  lava 
cracked,  and  in  some  cases  the  layers  of  great 
basalt  blocks  look  as  if  they  had  been  prepared 
and  placed  where  they  are  by  artificial  means. 
In  other  eases,  the  hillocks  have  split  length 
wise,  or  sometimes  into  several  portions,  and 
thus  seams  have  been  opened,  forming  great 
fissures  aud  chasms  which  cannot  be  crossed. 
Merritt. 

4,  5.  Threescore  cities,  fenced  with 
liigli  walls,  gates,  and  hars,  Besides 
miwuUcd  towns,  a great  many.  That 

sixty  walled  cities,  besides  uniralle.il  towns  a great 
many,  should  exist  in  a small  province,  at  such 
a remote  age,  far  from  the  sea,  with  no  rivers 
and  little  commerce,  appeared  to  be  inexplic 
able.  Inexplicable,  mysterious  though  it  ap 
peared,  it  was  true.  On  the  spot,  with  my  own 
eyes,  I now  verified  it.  The  walled  cities,  with 
their  ponderous  gates  of  stone,  are  there  now 
as  they  were  when  the  Israelites  invaded  the 
land.  Some  of  them  retain  the  ancient  names 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  I have  more  than  once 
entered  a deserted  city  in  the  evening,  taken 
possessiou  of  a comfortable  house,  and  speut 
the  night  in  peaee.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
ancient  cities  of  Bashan  are  perfect,  as  if  only 
1 finished  yesterday.  The  walls  are  sound,  the 
roofs  unbroken,  the  doors,  and  even  the  window 
( shutters  in  their  places.  The  great  numbers  of 
unwalled  towns  are  there,  too,  standing  testi- 
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monies  to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  Moses,  anti 
monumental  protests  against  the  poetical  inter- 
pretations of  modern  rationalists.  There  are 
the  loads  once  thronged  by  the  teeming  popu- 
lation ; there  are  the  fields  they  enclosed  and 
cultivated  ; there  are  the  terraces  they  built  up  ; 
there  are  the  vineyards  and  orchards  they 
planted  ; all  alike  desolate,  not  poetically  or 
ideally,  but  literally  “ without  lima,  and  with- 
out inhabitant,  and  without  beast.”  J.  L.  P. 

It  is  astonishing  to  learn  that,  in  some  ot' 

these  ancient  cities,  from  two  to  live  hundred 
houses  have  been  found  perfect,  but  without  a 
solitary  inhabitant.  From  the  battlements  of  ■ 
the  Castle  of  Salcah,  Dr.  Porter  counted  no 
fewer  than  thirty  towos  and  villages  dotting  the 
vast  plain,  many  of  them  perfect  as  when  hrst 
built,  and  “ yet,  for  more  than  five  centuries, 
there  has  not  been  an  inhabitant  in  ooe  of 
them.”  All  that  has  been  recently  discovered 
has  completely  established  the  descriptions  in 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  To 
the  very  letter  their  statements  have  been  vin- 
dicated by  architectural  remains,  which  are  with- 
out a parallel.  IP.  Fraser. 

fl.  Bedstead  ol* iron.  The  “ iron”  was 
probably  the  black  basalt  of  the  country,  which 
not  only  contains  a large  proportion,  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  iron,  but  was  actually  called 
iron,  nod  is  still  so  regarded  by  the  Arabians. 
The  word  translated  “ bedstead  ” ma}'  certainly 
mean  ” bier,”  and  perhaps  does  so  in  this  pas- 
sage. Modern  travellers  have  discovered  in  the 
territories  of  Og  sarcophagi  as  well  as  many  ! 
other  articles  made  of  the  black  basalt  of  the 
country.  Is  it  not  in  Rahballt  of  the  children,  of  i 
Ammon  y Probably  alter  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Og  at  Edrei  the  remnant  of  bis  army  fled  into  ' 
the  territory  of  the  friendly  Ammonites,  and 
carried  with  them  the  corpse  of  the  giaot  kiog.  | 
Kabbah  was  not  captured  by  the  Israelites  till 
the  time  of  David  ; hut  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
remarkable  relic  would  remain  at  Kabbah  un-  I 
known  to  them.  \ine  cubit*.  The  bedstead 
or  sarcophagus  would  thus  be  from  thirteen  to 
fourteen  feet  long  : but  was  of  course  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  body  of  the  mail  for  whom 
it  was  designed.  Esphi. 

It  was  not  for  nought  that  Og  and  his  people 
were  dispossessed.  Great  strength  was  com- 
bined with  ghastly  wickedness.  This  is  the 
reason  why  they  were  swept  away.  Unless  a 
nation  is  accomplishing  God’s  purposes,  it  will 
not  be  spared  to  fulfil  its  own  ! Whether  it  is 
best  for  the  world  that  a nation  should  continue 
in  being  depends  on  the  virtue,  purity,  nod  piety 
of  the  people  who  compose  it.  If  virtue  be  1 


a wanting,  no  number  of  cities  and  towns,  nor 
any  strength  and  hardness  in  the  race,  will 
shield  a nation  from  absolute  extinction.  Clem- 
ance. 

In  reading  tho  Old  Testament  account  of  the 
terrible  destruction  brought  upon  these  nations, 
we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  reading  the 
execution  of  a dreadful  but  just  sentence,  pro 
Qouuced  by  God  against  their  intolerable  and 
incorrigible  crimes  ; that  they  were  intended  to 
be  made  an  example  to  the  whole  world  of  God's 
avengiog  wrath  against  sins  of  such  a magni- 
tude and  such  a kind  ; that  the  miseries  inflicted 
upon  the  nations  by  the  invasion  of  the  Jews 
were  expressly  declared  to  be  inflicted  on  ac- 
count of  their  abominable  sins  ; that  God  had 
borne  with  them  long  ; that  he  did  not  proceed 
to  execute  his  judgments  till  their  wickedness 
was  full  ; that  the  Israelites  were  mere  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  a righteous  Providence 
for  effecting  the  extermination  of  a people 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  make  a public  example 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  ; that  this  extermination, 
which  might  have  been  accomplished  by  a pes- 
tilence, by  tire,  by  earthquakes,  was  appointed 
to  be  done  by  the  bands  of  the  Israelites,  as 
being  the  dearest  and  most  intelligible  method 
of  displaying  the  power  and  righteousness  of 
the  God  of  Israel — his  power  over  the  pretended 
gods  of  other  nations,  and  his  righteous  hatred 
of  the  crimes  into  which  they  were  fallen.  This 
is  the  true  statement  of  the  case.  It  is  no  forced 
or  invented  construction,  but  the  idea  of  the 
transaction  set  forth  in  Scripture  ; and  it  is  an 
idea  which  may  fairly  reconcile  us  to  everything 
which  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning 
it.  Raley. 

The  character  of  the  nations  to  be  extirpated 
furnishes  the  reason  of  the  Divine  procedure 
toward  them.  That  the  total  extirpation  of  a 
pre  eminently  wicked  race  is  in  no  respect  more 
opposed  to  Divine  justice  than  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  a deluge,  and  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  by  tire  from  heaven,  will  hardly  be 
questioned.  Other  instances  of  the  destruction 
of  tribes  and  nations  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  world's  history.  Further,  experience 
abundantly  confirms  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
that  God  employs  men,  as  well  as  inferior 
agencies,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses,  whether  of  good  or  evil.  Individuals  and 
nations  have  a mission,  and  God  employs  them 
often,  unconsciously  or  even  contrary  to  their 
intentions,  as  the  instruments  of  his  wrath,  and 
when  they  have  fulfilled  their  destiny  arms  in 
turn  other  powers  against  them.  This  is  the 
voice  of  universal  history,  and  of  Scripture  his* 
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tory  in  particular,  which  discovers  the  hidden  Owah  signifies  a gift ; Xahnliel,  great  streams; 
springs  of  actions  and  the  will  which  directs  all  Bamoth  may  point  out  any  high  places  ot  sig 
affairs  (Is.  It)  ■ 5-12).  In  these  matters  God  not  nal  benefit  in  the  country  of  Mimb.  If,  there- 


merely  peimits  —for  this  were  to  take  a low 
view  of  the  Divine  government,  and  utterly  in- 
adequate to  explain  the  various  perplexing  pile-  j 
nomena  of  Providence-  be  arranges  all  events  , 
and  regulates  their  issues.  If  God,  then,  does 
employ  men  as  the  unconscious  ministers  of  his 
will,  can  lie  not  also  legitimate  a people  as 
righteous  instruments  of  punishment  ? If  God 
can  and  does  employ  an  instrumentality  of  de- 
struction, acting  from  its  own  will  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  own  ends  without  any 
respect  to  the  Divine  will,  can  he  not  also  em: 
ploy  an  instrumentality  which,  acting  under  his 
sole  and  supreme  authority,  shall  be  guiltless  of 
wrong?  This  is  the  precise  point  to  which  the 
present  question  is  reduced,  and  it  is  with  this 
that  the  objector  has  to  deal.  D.  M. 

The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  no  less  remark- 
able  for  its  tenderness  than  for  its  severe  purity. 
Once  in  five  hundred  or  a thousand  years,  when 
morality  is  on  the  brink  of  perishing  among 
men,  the  sword  of  justice  smites  and  spares  not. 
Hostile  criticism,  blind  because  hostile,  fixes 
on  these  rare  and  long  deferred  examples  of  Di- 
vine severity  (always  preceded  by  forbearance 
and  warning)  and  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
prevailing  representation  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter places  mercy,  compassion,  kindness,  tender- 
ness among  its  foremost  attributes.  Heathen 
poets  have  sounded  the  depths  of  human  sor 
row,  passion,  and  pity  ; but  nowhere  in  pagan 
literature,  least  of  all  in  the  religious  books  of 
heathendom,  can  we  catch  even  the  echo  of  that 
full-toned  tenderness  and  gracious  comfort 
which  rings  through  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
assuring  us  that  “ f tie  Lord  is  very  pitiful,”  and 
“ his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.” 
E.  Ii.  Ponder, 

Stations  of  Israel  in  Sihon  s Territory,  Final  and 

Protracted  Encampment  on  the  J*  la  ins  of  Moab, 

or  Sldttim , opposite  Jericho. 

\ll . 21  : lf>,  20.  The  encampments  of  the 
Israelites,  amounting  to  forty-two , are  recorded 
all  together  in  historical  succession  in  ch.  33, 
where  Ije-nharim  is  the  thirty-eighth  ; Dibongad , 
thirty-nine  ; Almon-Dibtathaim,  forty  ; mountains 
of  Abarim , forty-one  ; and  the  plains  of  Moab,  by 
Jordan,  forty  two.  The  words  are  strictly  the 
proper  names  of  the  three  places  : but  here  the 
words  Mattanah,  Xahnliel,  and  Bamoth  follow 
some  lines  of  poetry,  and  seem  to  form  a con- 
tinuation of  the  song.  They  evidently  express 
figurative  and  poetical  ideas.  The  word  Mat- 


fore,  these  words  were  meant  to  express  pneti 
cally  some  eminent  blessing,  what  blessing  was 
so  likely  to  be  then  celebrated  as  cojdous  streams 
of  water  ? And  after  they  had  wandered  near 
forty  years  through  many  a barren  desert  where 
there  was  no  water,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should 
shout  for  joy  at  finding  water  in  plenty.  No 
wonder  they  should  sing,  in  poetic  rapture, 
that  after  the  loilderness  was  (Malta nah)  the  oift 
of  God,  meaning  the  great  well  in  Moab,  dug  by 
public  authority  ; and  no  wonder  that,  after 
such  a gift , there  were  (Nahaliel)  blessed  streams, 
by  which  they  passed,  till  they  came  to  ( Bamoth ) 
the  high  places,  from  which  these  streams  de- 
scended. Kennicott. 

Nil.  33:  18.  Pitched  in  the  plain* 
of  Itloab  by  the  Jordan  at  Jericho. 

The  plains  (Arboth)  of  Moad,  Israel’s  last  place 
of  encampment  in  the  valley  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  must  not  be  confounded,  as  is  often  the 
case,  with  the  field  of  Moab  on  the  top  of  Ibe 
mountain  (Nu.  21  : 20).  Arboth  Moab  is  the 
name  given  to  that  portion  of  the  Ghor  (Arabah) 
which  stretches  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  from  the  Jabhok  or  thereabout  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  answers  to  the  lowlands  of  Jericho, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  ; and  for  this 
reason  it  is  frequently  described  as  being  “ over 
against  Jericho.”  The  field  of  Jfoah,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  undoubtedly  the  large  tract  of 
table  land  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  which 
stretched  pretty  uniformly  from  the  mountains 
of  Gilead  to  the  Kerek.  This  is  evident,  first, 
from  the  fact  that,  according  to  Nu.  21  : 20,  the 
Israelites  encamped  in  a valley  of  the  field  of 
Moab  before  they  reached  the  Arboth  Moab 
(22  1)  ; secondly,  from  21  : 20,  where  Bamoth , or 
more  properly  Bamoth  Baal,  the  heights  of  Baal 
(22  : 41),  which  was  situated  between  Dibon  and 
Beth-Baal-Meon,  is  also  described  as  being  in 
the  field  of  Moab  ; and  thirdly , from  the  fact 
that  the  cities  of  Heshbon,  Dibon,  Medeba,  and 
others,  were  in  this  field.  K. 

Nil.  21  :20.  “And  from  Bamoth  (they 
marched)  to  the  valley,  which  is  in  the  field  of 
Moab  (on  the  plateau  of  Moab),  on  the  height 
of  Pisgali,  and  looks  over  to  the  face  of  the  wil- 
derness” — that  is,  over  the  tract  of  land  which 
extends  lo  the  northeastern  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  From  (his  plateau  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Abarim,  of  which  Pisgah  and  Nebo  were  peaks, 
Israel  had  its  first  view  of  the  Land  of  Promise, 
and  especially  of  that  mysterious  Sea  of  Salt 
whose  glittering  surface  and  death-like  surround- 
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ings  would  recall  such  solemn  memories  and 
warnings.  The  whole  country  east  of  the 
Jordan  was  now  Israel’s,  and  the  passage  of 
that  river  could  not  be  disputed.  A.  E. 

Nil.  : 19.  Ahtl-Shiltim  signifies  “marshes 
of  the  acacia,”  and  from  hence  to  Beth-Jesimoth, 
near  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  camp  ex 
tended.  Immediately  under  the  hills  of  Gilead 
and  Moab  a rich  wilderness  of  garden  extends 
the  whole  way,  watered  by  the  abundant,  never 
failing  springs  and  streams  that  gush  from  the 
foot  of  the  wooded  mountains.  Among  the 
tangled  wilderness,  ehietly  on  its  western  edge, 
still  grow  many  of  the  acacia  trees,  “ shittim /’ 
from  which  the  place  derived  its  name.  No 
place  could  thus  be  better  situated  for  the  vast 
camp  — abundant  water  and  forage  behind,  and 
open  space  for  miles  in  front.  Here,  in  these  ' 
sultry  groves,  Israel  was  seduced  by  the  Moab- 
ites into  the  licentious  rites  of  Baal-Peor.  Upon 
this  rich  plain  Balaam  looked  down  from  the 
top  of  Peor,  from  Pisgah,  from  the  bare  hill  on 
the  top  of  the  rocks  and  from  the  eultivated 
field  of  Zophim,  “ that  looketh  on  the  face  of 
the  waste.”  Here,  not  many  months  after,  did 


Moses  give  his  last  blessing  to  the  people  he 
had  led  so  long  ; lienee  he  ascended  those  gray 
heights  that  towered  beyond,  and  gained  at 
length  a glimpse  of  the  land  he  was  never  him- 
self to  tread.  Here  were  the  tribes  marshalled 
by  his  successor.  In  front  of  these  green  pas- 
tures their  hosts  were  drawn  out  in  the  early 
morning  just  before  their  last  halt  on  the  river's 
brink  (Josh.  3 : 1).  II.  B.  T. 


The  pilgrimage  of  Israel  through  the  desert  to 
the  promised  land  presents  three  points,  around 
which  all  the  rest  is  grouped  : first,  the  rest  at 
Sinai,  where  they  were  set  apart  as  the  people 
of  God,  and  where  the  covenant  with  Jehovah 
was  concluded  ; second,  the  sojourn  at  Kadesh, 

I in  the  Desert  of  Paran,  where  the  unbelief  of 
the  Israelites  came  to  a head,  and  the  Divine 
sentence  was  pronounced,  that  they  should  be 
detained  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years  ; and 
third , their  stay  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  where 
the  period  of  the  curse  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
new  generation  arrived  at  the  goal  of  its  pilgrim- 
age and  the  borders  of  the  promised  land.  K. 


Section  176. 

BALAAM  AND  BALAK.  FIRST  AND  SECOND  SOLICITATION.  THE  GOING  AND  THE 
DIVINE  H1NDEKER.  THE  FIRST  CONSTRAINED  PROPHETIC  BLESSING. 

Numbers  22  : 1 41  ; 23  : 1-10. 

Nn.  1 And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  and  pitched  in  the  plains  of  Moab  beyond 
the  Jordan  at  Jericho. 

2 And  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  saw  all  that  Israel  had  done  to  the  Amorites.  And  Moab  was 

3 sore  afraid  of  the  people,  because  they  were  many  : and  Moab  was  distressed  because  of  the 

4 ehildren  of  Israel.  And  Moab  said  unto  the  elders  of  Midian,  Now  shall  this  multitude  lick 
up  all  that  is  round  about  us,  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field.  And  Balak  the  son 

5 of  Zippor  was  king  of  Moab  at  that  time.  And  he  sent  messengers  unto  Balaam  the  son  of 
Beor,  to  Pethor,  whieli  is  by  the  River,  to  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people,  to  eall  him, 
saying,  Behold,  there  is  a people  come  out  from  Egypt  : behold,  they  eover  the  face  of  the 

6 earth,  and  they  abide  over  against  me  : come  now  therefore,  I pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people  ; 
for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me  : peradventure  I shall  prevail,  that  we  may  smite  them,  and 
that  1 may  drive  them  out  of  the  land  : for  I know'  that  he  wrbom  thou  blessest  is  bles-ed,  and 

7 he  whom  thoti  eursest  is  cursed.  And  the  ciders  of  Moab  and  the  elders  of  Midian  departed 
with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their  band  ; and  they  came  unto  Balaam,  and  spake  unto 

8 him  the  words  of  Balak.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Lodge  here  this  night,  and  I w ill  bring  you 
word  again,  as  the  Lord  shall  speak  unto  me  : and  the  princes  of  Moab  abode  wTith  Balaam. 

0 And  God  came  unto  Balaam,  and  said,  Wliat  men  are  these  with  thee?  And  Balaam  said  unto 

70  God,  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab,  hath  sent  unto  me,  saying,  Behold,  the  people 

11  that  is  come  out  of  Egypt,  it  covereth  the  face  of  the  earth  : now,  eome  curse  me  them  ; per- 

12  adventure  1 shall  he  able  to  fight  against  them,  and  shall  drive  them  out.  And  God  said  unto 
Balaam,  Thou  shalt  not  go  with  them  ; thou  sbalt  not  curse  the  people  : for  they  are  blessed. 

13  And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  said  unto  the  princes  of  Balak,  Get  you  into  your 

J4  land  : for  the  Lord  refuseth  to  give  me  leave  to  go  with  you.  And  the  princes  of  Moab  rose 

15  up,  and  they  went  unto  Balak,  and  said,  Balaam  refuseth  to  come  with  us.  And  Balak  sent 
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16  yet  again  princes,  more,  and  more  honourable  than  they.  And  they  came  to  Balaam,  and  said 
to  him,  Thus  sal th  Baluk  the  sou  of  Zippor,  Let  nothing,  1 pray  thee,  hinder  thee  from  coming 

17  unto  me  : tor  1 will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  honour,  and  whatsoever  thou  say  test  unto 

18  me  1 will  do  : come  there! ore,  1 pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people.  And  Balaam  answered  and 
said  unto  the  servants  of  Balak,  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  1 

19  cannot  go  heyoud  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to  do  less  or  more.  Now  therefore,  I pray 
you,  tarry  ye  also  here  this  night,  that  1 may  know  what  the  Loud  will  spunk  unto  me  more. 

*20  And  God  came  unto  Balaam  at  night,  and  said  unto  him,  If  the  men  bo  come  to  call  thee,  rise 

21  up,  go  with  them  ; but  only  the  word  which  I speak  nnto  thee,  that  shall  thou  do.  And 

22  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  went  with  the  princes  of  Moab.  And 
God’s  anger  was  kindled  because  lie  went  : and  the  angel  of  the  Loud  placed  himself  in  the 
way  for  an  adversary  against  him.  Now  he  was  riding  upon  his  ass,  and  his  two  servants 

23  were  with  him.  And  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  in  the  way,  with  his  sword 
drawn  in  his  hand  : and  the  ass  turned  aside  out  of  the  way,  aud  went  into  the  field  : and 

24  Balaam  smote  the  ass,  to  turn  her  into  the  way.  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in  a liol- 

25  low  way  between  the  vineyards,  a fence  being  on  this  side,  and  a fence  on  that  side.  And  the 
ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  she  thrust  herself  nnto  the  wall,  and  crushed  Balaam’s  foot 

26  against  the  wall  : and  he  smote  her  again.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  further,  and 

27  stood  in  a narrow  place,  where  was  noway  to  turn  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  And 
the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  she  lay  down  under  Balaam  : and  Balaam’s  anger  was 

28  kindled,  and  he  smote  the  ass  with  his  staff.  And  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass, 
and  she  said  unto  Balaam,  What  have  I done  nnto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten  jne  these  three 

29  times?  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  ass,  Because  thou  hast  mocked  me  : 1 would  there  were  a 

30  sword  in  mine  hand,  for  now  I had  killed  thee.  And  the  ass  said  unto  Balaam,  Am  not  1 
thine  ass,  upon  which  thou  hast  ridden  all  thy  life  long  unto  this  day?  was  T ever  wont  to  do 

31  so  nnto  thee?  And  he  said,  Nay.  Then  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam,  and  he  saw 
the  anget  of  the  Lord  standing  in  the  way,  with  Ins  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  : and  he  bowed 

32  bis  bead,  and  fell  on  his  face.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Wherefore  hast  thou 
smitten  thine  ass  these  three  times?  behold,  1 am  come  forth  for  an  adversary,  because  thy 

33  way  is  perverse  before  me  : and  the  ass  saw  me,  and  turned  aside  before  me  these  three  times  : 
unless  she  had  turned  aside  from  me,  surely  now  1 had  even  slain  thee,  and  saved  her  alive. 

34  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I have  sinned  ; for  1 knew  not  that  thou  stoodest 

35  in  the  way  against  me  : now  therefore,  if  it  displease  thee,  T will  get  me  back  again.  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  Balaam,  Go  with  the  men  : but  only  the  word  that  1 shall  speak 

36  unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt  speak.  So  Balaam  went  with  the  princes  of  Balak.  And  when 
Balak  heard  that  Balaam  was  eome,  he  went  out  to  meet  him  unto  the  City  of  Moab,  which  is 

37  on  the  border  of  Arnon,  which  is  in  the  utmost  part  of  the  border.  And  Balak  said  unto 
Balaam,  Did  1 not  earnestly  send  unto  thee  to  call  thee?  wherefore  earnest  thou  not  unto  me  ? 

38  am  1 not  able  indeed  to  promote  thee  to  honour?  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Lo,  lam 
come  uuto  thee  : have  1 now  any  power  at  all  to  speak  any  thing?  the  word  that  God  putteth 

39  in  my  mouth,  that  shall  I speak.  And  Balaam  went  with  Balak,  and  they  came  nnto  Kiriath 

40  liuzoth.  And  Balak  sacrificed  oxen  and  sheep,  and  sent  to  Balaam,  and  to  the  princes  that 

41  were  with  him.  And  it  eame  to  pass  in  the  morning,  that  Balak  took  Balaam,  and  brought  him 

23  up  into  the  high  places  of  Baal,  and  he  saw  from  thence  the  utmost  part  of  the  people.  And 

Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build  me  here  seven  alt  .rs,  and  prepare  me  here  seven  bullocks  and 

2 seven  rams.  And  Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  spoken  ; and  Balak  and  Balaam  offered  on  every 

3 altar  a bullock  and  a ram.  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Stand  by  tby  burnt  offering,  and  I 
will  go  ; peradventure  the  Lord  will  eome  to  meet  me  : and  whatsoever  he  sheweth  me  1 will 

4 tell  thee.  And  he  went  to  a bare  height.  And  God  met  Balaam  : and  he  said  unto  him,  1 

5 have  prepared  the  seven  altars,  and  T have  offered  irp  a bullock  and  a ram  on  every  altar.  And 
the  Lord  put  a word  in  Balaam’s  mouth,  and  said,  Return  unto  Balak,  and  Llius  thou  shalt 

6 speak.  And  he  returned  unto  him,  and,  lo,  he  stood  by  his  burnt  offering,  he,  and  all  the 

7 princes  of  Moab.  Aud  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

From  Aram  hath  Balak  brought  me,  the  king  of  Moab  from  the  mountains  of  the  East  : 

Come,  curse  me  Jacob,  and  eome,  defy  Israel. 

8 How  shall  I eurse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ? and  how  shall  I defy,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  not  defied  ? 
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0 For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I see  him,  and  from  the  hills  1 behotd  him  : 

Lo,  it  is  a people  that  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations, 
10  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  or  number  the  fourth  part  uf  Israel  ? 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  mv  last  end  be  like  his  ! 


‘22:  I.  With  the  decisive  victories  over  Sihon 
and  over  Og,  all  who  could  have  barred  access 
to  the  Land  of  Promise  had  been  either  left  be- 
hind, or  else  scattered  and  defeated.  And  now 
the  camp  of  Israel  had  moved  forward  to  “ the 
other  side  .Iordan  from  Jericho.”  Their  tents 
were  pitched  in  rich  meadow-land,  watered  by 
many  streams  which  rush  down  trom  the  neigh- 
boring mountains  the  Aihaih  or  lowlands  of 
Moab,  as  the  country  on  this  and  that  side  the 
river  was  still  called,  after  its  more  nneient  in 
habitants.  The  vast  camp  lay  scattered  over  a 
width  of  several  miles,  from  Abel- Shittim,  “ the 
meadow  of  the  acacias,”  in  the  north,  to  lleth- 
Jrshimoih,  “ the  house  of  desolations.”  A.  E. 

The  plains.  Heb.  Arnhoth ; the  word  is 
the  plural  of  that  which  is  used  to  denote  the 
wlmle  depressed  tract  along  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  onward,  where  it  is  still  enlled 
tin*  Artthuh,  to  the  Elanitie  Gulf.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan  this  tract  is  about  eleven 
miles  across,  a breadth  of  from  four  to  five 
miles  being  on  the  eastern  bank.  The  spaco 
occupied  by  the  Israelitish  camp  consisted,  in 
the  main,  of  a large  and  luxuriant  oasis  upon 
this  bank,  slightly  raised  above  the  barren  flat, 
sultry  because  sheltered  by  the  Pcnean  hills 
which  bear  up  tho  fertile  plateau  above,  and 
watered  by  the  brooks  which,  descending  from  ! 
those  hills,  run  westward  across  the  plain  into 
the  Jordan.  It  commenced  on  the  south  at  Betli- 
.leshimoth,  “ house  of  the  wastes,”  close  to  the 
Dead  Sea:  thence  it  covered  the  sites  of  the 
future  cities  Beth-ram  and  Beth  haran,  and 
terminated  northward  at  Abel-Shittim,  the 
1 ‘ acacia  meadow.”  Espin. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Amorites  opened  the 
way  for  l lie  march  of  the  Israelites  to  “ the 
plains  of  Moab,”  where  they  remained  encamped 
during  ail  the  subsequent  transactions  until 
they  passed  tlm  Jordan  into  the  promised  land. 
These  plains  are  formed  by  a narrow  strip  of 
hind,  scarcely  two  leagues  in  breadth,  lying 
along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Jordan,  opposite 
to  the  plains  of  Jericho.  The  Dead  Sea  lies  to 
the  south  of  it.  Mount  Pisgah  on  the  southeast, 
and  the  mountains  on  the  east  ; and  toward  Ihe 
north,  losing  its  specific  name,  this  plain  con- 
tinues as  ’*  tli e valley  of  the  Jordan,”  even  to 
t he  Sea  of  Tiberias.  This  plain,  with  that  of 
Jericho  on  the  opposite  side,  form  together,  in 
fact,  an  expansion  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

Kit. 


3.  And  lUoal)  was  sore  afraid.  The 

, Israelites  had  entirely  routed  and  ruined  Sihon 
King  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og  King  of  Bashan, 
taking  possession  of  their  lands  ; and  they  hud 
done  it  with  such  despatch  and  in  so  surprising 
a manner,  that  the  neighboring  nations  bad 
reason  to  suspect  there  was  something  super- 
natural in  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to 
1 some  such  apprehension  that  none  of  them 
^ durst  oppose  the  Hebrews  without  endeavoring 
first  to  engage  heaven  on  their  side,  which  they 
hoped  to  do  by  the  help  of  enchantments.  The 
Midianites  and  Moabites  were  both  of  them  full 
of  this  persuasion,  as  we  learn  from  this  chap- 
ter ; and  we  find  from  other  places  of  Scripture 
that  the  Ammonites  joined  with  them  in  the 
i design  of  sending  to  Balaam  (De.  ‘23  : 3,  4). 

1 Valeri  md, 

4.  Ulidian.  It  is  manifest  from  Scripture 
that  there  were  two  regions  called  Midian.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  one  were  at  first  of  Ihe  Cush- 
ite race,  and  their  situation  was  upon  the  Red 
Sea  : they  were  the  people  to  whom  Moses  be- 
took himself  when  he  fled  from  Egypt,  and 
among  whom  he  resided  forty  years.  The  other 
Midian  was  to  the  north,  on  the  river  Arnon, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Moab.  The  natives  were 
of  the  family  of  Abraham  by  Keturab,  and  bor- 
dered on  the  upper  part  of  Edom  ; being  allied 
to  the  Edomites,  as  well  as  to  the  children  of 
Moab,  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  Their  sit- 
uation may  be  known  from  the  correspondence 
which  they  kept  up  with  the  Israelites  when  the 
latter  were  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
near  the  rivers  Jordan  and  Arnon.  Bryant. 

5.  The  exact  situation  of  Pethor  is  uncertain.. 
Balaam  came  “from  the  mountains  of  the  east  ” 
— i.e.,  from  Aram  or  from  Mesopotamia  ; and 
Pethor  therefore  cannot  be  placed  very  far  down 
the  river.  No  better  centre  could  be  found  for 
influencing  alike  the  Arabian  tribes  on  the  east 
and  the  Aramaic  tribes  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
grea*t  river.  Espin. 

King  Bahik  does  not  venture  to  attack  the 
Israelites,  but  he  has  recourse  to  a genuine  heath- 
en means  of  defence.  He  hires,  for  a great  sum,  a 
celebrated  soothsayer  to  curse  Israel.  The  per- 
son and  the  history  of  this  man  are  in  every 
point  of  view  remarkable,  and  full  of  strange 

inconsistencies.  GerJ. When  nil  helps  fail 

Moab,  the  magician  is  sought  to.  It  is  a sign 
of  a desperate  cause,  to  make  Satan  either  our 
counsellor  or  our  retuge.  Why  did  tiiey  not 
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sent!  to  Balaam  to  bless  themselves,  rather  than 
to  curse  Israel  ? It  had  been  more  easy  to  be 
defended  from  the  hurt  of  their  enemies,  than 
to  have  their  enemies  laid  open  to  be  hurt  by 
them.  Up.  II. 

Few  characters  stand  forth  from  the  page  of 
Holy  Scripture  with  such  sombre  magnificence 
as  that  of  the  prophet  Balaam.  A Gentile  yet  a 
Seer,  an  enchanter  yet  enlightened  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  true  (rod,  a had  man  yet  with 
the  tires  of  genius  burning  in  his  soul,  the  son 
of  Beor  had  won  throughout  the  colossal  king- 
doms of  the  East,  and  even  among  the  desert 
tribes  of  Arabia,  a reputation  so  powerful  that 
the  first  notice  of  him  tells  ns  how  Balak,  King 
of  Moab,  sends  for  him  far  away  to  the  shores 
of  the  great  river  to  curse  Israel,  whose  tents 
lay  beneath  the  heights  of  Pisgah.  The  king 
thinks  that  where  arms  are  unavailing  maledic- 
tions may  prevail,  lie  thinks  that  nothing  will 
withstand  the  might  of  enchantments.  “ For,” 
he  says,  “ I wot  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is 
blessed,  and  he  whom  tlion  cnrsest  is  cursed.” 
Farrar. 

According  to  the  view  which  Ilenystnibenj  has 
thoroughly  established,  the  knowledge  of  Je- 
hovah possessed  by  Balaam  is#  to  be  traced  to 
the  events  of  his  own  day— namely,  to  the  fame 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  which  had  spread  in  the 
time  of  Moses  over  all  the  heathen  nations 
round  about,  and  to  the  overpowering  effect 
produced  upon  all  these  nations,  according  to 
the  express  testimony  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
b}'  the  mighty  deeds  which  God  did  in  the 
midst  of  his  people.  K. 

In  Mesopotamia,  Balaam's  own  residence  and 
Abraham’s  native  land,  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  does  not  seem  to  have  been  wholly 
lost  ; and  he  must  have  heard  enough  of  what 
occurred  in  the  wilderness  and  in  Egypt  to  re- 
gard Jehovah  at  least  as  a mighty,  perhaps  as 
the  supreme  Deity.  But  with  this  knowledge 
there  was  also  combined  the  most  pagan  super- 
stition -almost  in  the  same  way,  perhaps,  as  we 
find  in  Laban  the  Syrian  a mixture  of  true  re- 
ligion and  idolatry.  Hence  also  he  is  not  called 
a prophet  in  Scripture,  but  a soothsayer,  and  as 
such  he  was  accustomed  to  practise  his  sorceries 
on  a large  scale,  and  had,  throughout  a wide  ex- 
tent of  country,  a reputation  proportionate  to 
the  greatness  of  his  abilities  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  maintained  the  deception.  That  at 
least  on  one  occasion  the  Spirit  of  God  wras  in- 
deed present  with  him  is  attested  not  merely 
by  himself,  but  by  Moses  (ch.  24  2),  in  the  j 
most  express  terms.  Do  not  be  surprised  that  i 
God  could  make  use  of  such  a deceiver  or  fanatic 
38 


— choose  whichever  name  yon  please— to  make 
him  the  herald  of  the  coming  salvation.  I 'an  (). 
Inspiration,  though  rarely,  was  really  be- 
stowed on  wicked  men.  King  Saul  was  among 
the  prophets  ; Balaam  was  inspired  ; so  was 
C’uiaphas  ; so  were  those  who  prophesied  in  the 
name  of  Chiist,  to  whom  Christ  will  say  : “ 1 
never  knew  you,  depart  from  me  ye  that  work 
iniquity.”  Here  we  find  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  gifts  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  In- 
spiration, like  the  foresight  of  prophecy,  like 
the  power  to  work  miracles,  was  a gift  that 
might  or  might  not  be  associated  with  saving 
grace.  E:  T\  II. 

Concerning  Balaam  ; his  residence,  his  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  history,  and  his  personal 
character,  we  have  (outside  of  Nu.  22  24)  three 
references  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  same 
number  in  the  New.  The  Old  Testament  pas- 
sages describe  him  as  a soothsayer,  practising 
divination  for  reward.  Tho  New'  Testament 
writers  go  to  the  bottom  of  his  character,  and 
represent  him  as  “ loving  tho  wmges  of  unrigbt 
eonsness  ; rebuked  for  his  iniquity,  the  dumb 
ass,  speaking  with  man’s  voice,  forbade  the  mad- 
ness of  the  prophet”  (2  Pet.  2 : 15,  10).  They 
speak  of  going  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for 
reward”  (Jude  11),  and  of  him  as  one  who 
” taught  Balak  to  cast  a stumbling  block  before 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed 
to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication”  (llev. 
2 : 14).  Further,  w'e  are  told(Nu.  31  : 8 and  Josh. 
13  : 22)  that  he  w'as  found  among  t lie  Midianites 
— enemies  of  God’s  people,  and  slain  with  the 
sword,  hi.  C. 

7,  W.  Balaam  wras  being  tempted,  and  he 
knew  it,  to  commit  a deadly  wrrong  ; but  un 
happily  the  temptation  came  to  him  with  un- 
controllable force,  for  it  appealed  to  his  beset 
ting  sin.  That  sin  w'as  the  love  of  gold.  The 
keynote  to  the  whole  history  is  given  in  the 
quiet  words  that  “ the  elders  of  Midian  departed 
with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their  hand." 

Now  there  would  have  been  for  Balaam,  had 
he  chosen  to  adopt  it,  “ with  the  temptation 
also  the  way  to  escape.”  It  lay  in  the  instant 
dismissal  of  the  messengers,  with  the  answer 
that  w hat  Balak  wished  could  never  be  granted. 
But  wiien  Balaam  gazed  on  those  “ rewards  of 
divination"  he  felt  morally  unable  to  do  this. 
Conscience  said  f‘  T ought,"  but  inclination  re- 
fused to  say  “ I will"  lie  parleyed  and  dallied 
with  the  temptation  ; and  to  dally  with  tempta- 
tion is  to  be  lost.  He  put  off  the  right  decision  ; 
he  lost  the  opportunity  for  the  firm  refusal.  He 
blunted  his  moral  sense  by  hesitating  as  to  the 
decision  of  duty.  He  affected  to  need  a direct 
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Divine  interposition  to  tell  him  how  to  act.  He 
must  (forsooth)  have  a vision  irom  God,  and 
longs  to  persuade  himself  that  he  may,  after  all, 
earn  the  promised  guerdon  and  may  go.  “ Lodge 
here  this  night  ; and  I will  bring  yon  word 
again  as  the  Lord  shall  speak  unto  me.*1  Farrar. 

9.  I should  wonder  to  hear  God  speak  with  a 
false  prophet,  if  I did  not  know  it  hath  been  no 
rare  thing  with  him  (as  with  men)  to  bestow 
words,  even  where  he  will  not  bestow  favor. 
Pharaoh,  Abimelech,  Nebuchadnezzar,  receive 
visions  from  God  ; neither  can  I think  this 
strange,  when  I hear  God  speaking  to  Satan  in 
a question  no  loss  familiar  than  this  of  Balaam, 

“ Whence  comestthou.  Satan  ?”  Not  the  sound 
of  the  voice  of  God.  but  the  matter  which  he 
speaks,  argues  love  ; he  may  speak  to  an 
enemy  ; he  speaks  peace  to  none  hut  his  own. 
God  heard  all  the  consultation  and  message  of 
these  Moabites  ; these  messengers  could  not 
have  moved  their  foot  or  their  tongue  hut  in 
him  ; and  yet  lie,  who  asked  Adam  where  he 
was,  asks  Balaam,  “What  men  are  these?” 
God  loves  to  take  occasion  of  proceeding  with 
us  from  ourselves,  rather  than  from  his  own  im- 
mediate prescience.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  lay 
open  our  wants  and  confess  our  sins  to  him  that 
knows  both  better  than  our  own  hearts,  because 
he  will  deal  with  us  from  our  own  mouths. 

He  insinuates  his  own  forwardness,  and 
casts  the  blame  of  the  prohibition  upon  God, 
and,  which  is  worse,  delivers  but  half  his  an- 
swer ; he  says,  indeed.  “ God  refuses  to  give 
me  leave  to  go  he  says  not,  as  it  was,  “ He 
charges  me  not  to  curse  them,  for  they  are 
blessed.’ ' So  did  Balaam  deny,  a*s  one  that 

wished  to  be  sent  for  again.  Bp.  H. He 

does,  in  effect,  desire  them  to  give  his  humble 
service  to  Balak,  and  let  him  know  that  he 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  gratify  him,  hut 
that  ho  must  not  go  without  leave  from  God, 
which  he  lias  not  yet  obtained,  and  therefore  for 
the  present  he  must  be  excused.  Those  are  a 
fair  mark  for  Satan’s  temptation  that  speak 
diminishingly  of  Divine  prohibitions  as  if  they 
amounted  to  no  more  than  the  denial  of  a per- 
mission, and  as  if  to  go  ayuinst  God's  laic  were 
only  to  go  trithnut  his  Imre.  H. 

19.  “Tlint  I may  kfliow  wliat  the 
Lord  will  say  unto  me  more  T’  What 
“ more?"  Did  Balaam  fashion  to  himself  a god 
after  his  own  heart,  and  imagine  that  he  also 
was  to  he  moved  from  his  declared  purpose  by 
the  gifts  and  promises  of  Balak?  Could  lie 
mean  to  insult  God  by  bis  importunities?  Did  j 
he  hope  to  extort  from  him,  out  of  regard  to  his  j 
own  worldliness,  permission  to  bring  a curse  | 


! upon  an  entire  nation,  which  had  been  so  long 
and  so  notoriously  the  object  of  bis  covenant 
care  ? Even  sueh  was  what  Peter  well  calls 
“ the  madness  of  the  prophet.”  Kit. 

20.  Again  Balaam  wavers,  dallies  with  the 
I sin,  renews  his  vain  pretence  of  uncertainty, 
thinks  that  even  God  may  be  moved  to  allow 
his  acceptance  of  these  splendid  proffers  ; 
dwells  in  longing  anticipation  on  the  thought 
of  a house  full  ot  silver  and  gold.  And  then  in- 
I suited  conscience  leaves  him.  God  suffers  him 
i to  go  ; lets  him  eat  of  the  fruit  of  his  own  way 
and  be  fed  with  his  own  devices.  He  has  tried 
hard  to  persuade  himself,  and  as  it  were  to  per- 
suade God,  that  in  the  course  to  which  he  is 
tempted  there  is  no  harm  ; he  is  suffered  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  harm.  God  answered  him 
according  to  his  idols  ; he  is  cursed  with  the 
gratification  of  his  own  desire  ; he  may  start  on 
the  open  road  of  guilt.  He  wishes  to  face  both 
ways  ; to  go  a certain  length  with  each.  And 
God  suffers  him  to  try  the  experiment.  As  the 
temptation  had  been  renewed  because  it  had 
been  but  half  resisted,  so  now  the  temptation 
is  suffered  to  prevail  in  order  that  it  may  he  its 
own  avenger.  Sin,  in  Balaam’s  case  as  in  so 
many  cases,  was  made  the  penalty  of  sin.  lie 
was  scourged  by  his  own  pleasant  vices,  llis 
sin  was  punished  by  further  temptations  and 
opportunities  of  sin.  The  tempting  opportunity 
is  allowed  to  meet  the  susceptible  disposition. 
By  that  terrible  irony  which  we  so  often  see  in 
the  Divine  judgment  God  gives  the  penal  per- 
mission to  go  astray.  Farrar . 

The  alternations  of  Balaam’s  own  mind  were 
the  alternations  of  a mind  with  which  God  was 
expostulating  ; the  horrible  mazes  and  incon- 
sistencies of  a spirit  which  contradicts  itself, 
and  strives  to  disobey  the  God  whom  yet  it  feels 
I and  acknowledges.  “ With  the  froward  ' 4 — oh, 
how  true  !— “ thou  wilt  show  thyself  froward.” 

! God  speaks  once,  and  if  that  voice  he  not  heard, 
but  is  wilfully  silenced,  the  second  time  it  utters 
a terrible  permission.  Experience  will  tell  ns 
how  God  has  sent  us  to  reap  the  fruit  of  our 
| own  wilfulness.  F.  W.  K. 

til.  Now  he  makes  himself  sure  of  success, 
llis  corrupt  heart  tells  him  that,  as  God  had 
relented  in  his  license  to  go,  so  he  might  per 
haps  in  his  license  to  curse  ; and  he  saw  how 
this  curse  might  bless  him  with  abundance  of 
wealth  ; he  rose  up  early,  therefore,  and  saddled 
llis  ass.  Bp.  II. 

22-31.  By  the  first  decided  and  satisfactory 
refusal  God  willed  to  repress  his  avarice,  and  to 
give  a helping  hand  to  his  better  feelings.  But 
when  the  greater  honors  and  gifts  excite  Balaam’s 
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avarice,  sin  obtains  the  upper  hand,  and  so  God 
can  he  no  more  glorified  by  his  obedience  ; and 
thus  he  will,  as  Avenger  of  his  disobedience,  bo 
sanctified  in  him,  and  yet  in  such  a manner 
that,  step  by  step,  he  gives  him  room  for  repent 
mice,  while  he  holds  him  as  it  were  by  a chain, 
and  does  not  suffer  him  to  give  more  than  he 
pleases.  This  is  especially  the  object  in  view 
in  the  incident  of  the  ass  On  this  depends  its 
deep  significance,  Balaam  is  confident  in  his 
gift  of  soothsaying,  as  though  it  was  his  own 
property.  Possessed  of  this,  he  thinks  he  can 
not  miss  the  reward,  when  suddenly,  by  this 
event,  his  true  relation  to  the  gift  is  made 
known.  The  seer  who  boasts  that  the  eyes  of 
his  mind  are  open  (eh.  21  : 4,  10)  becomes  blind. 
In  bis  stead  the  beast  receives  the  higher  vis- 
ion ; and  thus  is  declared  to  him  that  it  is  God’s 
free  grace  to  which  he  owes  the  gift  of  second 
sight,  and  that  his  beast  is  more  capable  of  per 
ceiving  things  out  of  the  higher  world  than  an 
impure  man,  whom  sinful  desire  has  blinded. 
Nay,  the  punishment  goes  beyond  this  ; the 
prophet  who  ean  no  longer  see  anything  be- 
comes also  dumb,  and  the  ass  prophesies  in  his 
stead.  This  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  his- 
tory, whether  we  consider  it  as  an  event  which 
really  and  outwardly  happened,  or  as  a vision 
represented  by  God  before  the  mind  of  the 
prophet,  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  ass  was 
explained.  An  argument  in  favor  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  not  a mere  vision  but  an  actual 
event  seems  to  be  this-  that  the  transaction  is 
related  just  like  the  rest  of  the  history,  but 
more  particularly,  because  God  designed  to 
show  Balaam  how  be  could  take  away  a gift  from 
the  prophet  and  transfer  it  to  his  beast  ; but 
this  a vision,  however  significant,  would  not 
have  told  him  ; nay,  when  afterward  he  under- 
stood it  to  be  a vision,  that  very  impression 
must  have  been  destroyed.  What  the  ass  says 
is  merely  the  expression  of  her  animal  feeling, 
only  uttered  in  human  language  ; hut  it  is  not 
the  expression  of  any  thought,  since  an  animal 
is  incapable  of  this.  What  the  ass  therefore 
says  is  of  less  moment  in  the  history  than  the 
fact  that  she  really  has  spoken.  Gerl. 

2*>.  Even  the  dumb  animal  on  which  he  rides 
is  conscious  of  the  white  gleam  of  the  Avenger's 
raiment  ; hut  the  prophet  at  first  sees  him  not, 
and  will  not  see  him  ; will  persuade  himself 
that  what  he  sees  is  only  the  sunlight  streaming 
on  the  hot  gorge  through  the  vines.  The  eyes 
which  will  not  see  are  blinded  ; the  ears  that 
will  not  hear  are  made  deaf  ; the  heart  which 
will  not  understand  is  made  hard  and  gross  ; 
the  iron  sinew  is  stiffened  in  the  neek  which 


’ will  not  bond.  It  is  thus  that  men  stumble  on 
toward  the  drawn  sword  of  retribution.  It  is 
thus  that,  us  Augustine  says,  God  scatters  penal 
darkness  over  forbidden  lusts.  Fnrmr. 

27.  Balaam  the  third  time  smote  li is  ass, 
though  she  lmd  now  done  him  the  best  piece  of 
service  that  ever  sin*  did  him,  saving  him  from 
the  sword  of  the  angel,  and  by  her  falling  down 
I teaching  him  to  do  likewise.  H. 

2*.  An  adequate  cause  is  assigned  for  this 
wonderful  effect,  for  it  is  said  expressly  that 
“ the  Lord  opened  the  month  of  the  ass  ;*'  and 
' no  one  who  believes  a God  can  doubt  of  his 
1 having  power  to  do  this,  and  much  more.  The 
miracle  was  by  no  means  needless  or  superltu 
| ous  ; it  was  very  proper  to  convince  Balaam 
1 that  the  mouth  and  tongue  were  under  God's 
direction  ; and  that  the  same  Divine  power 
j which  caused  the  dumb  ass  to  speak  contrary 
to  its  nature  could  make  him  in  like  manner 
1 litter  blessings  contrary  to  his  inclination. 

lip  Xeidon. That  no  man  may  marvel  to  see 

Balaam  have  visions  from  God  and  utter  prophe 
| cies  from  him,  his  very  ass  hath  his  eyes  opened 
! to  see  the  angel,  which  liis  master  could  not, 
and  his  mouth  opened  to  speak  more  reasonably 
than  bis  master.  There  is  no  beast  deserves  so 
much  wonder  as  this  of  Balaam,  whose  com- 
mon-sense is  advanced  above  the  reason  of  his 
rider  ; so  as  for  the  time  the  prophet  is  brutish, 
i and  the  beast  prophetical.  To  hear  a voice 
come  from  that  mouth,  which  was  used  only  to 
: bray,  it  was  strange  and  uncouth  ; but  to  hear 
a beast  whose  nature  is  noted  for  incapacity  to 
ontreason  his  master,  a professed  prophet,  is  in 
the  very  height  of  miracles  ; yet  can  no  heart 
stick  at  these  that  considers  the  dispensation 
of  the  Almighty  in  both.  Bp.  //. 

15 S.  When  the  dumb  ass  falls  under  his  im- 
potent anger,  and  he  is  rebuked  and  horrified 
by  the  unnatural  voice,  Balaam  becomes  trem- 
blingly aware  that  a spirit  is  before  him.  He 
can  discern  now  the  waving  of  his  garment,  the 
Hashing  of  his  sword  ; he  cannot  mistake  them 
now  for  the  hot  sunshine  and  the  flickering 
vines.  “Then  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of 
Balaam.”  God  dispelled  for  a moment  the 
1 penal  blindness.  It  is  as  when  a man  is  wan 
dering  with  some  evil  purpose  at  the  dead  of 
night,  and  suddenly  a flash  of  lightning  splits 
the  gloom,  and  shows  him  the  pitfalls  and  preci- 
pices on  every  side.  “There  is,"  it  has  been 
| said,  “ a tendency  in  acts  of  extreme  wicked- 
ness suddenly  to  reveal  the  moral  law  within 
the  heart  in  terrible  and  unsupportable  majesty  ; 
and  the  interior  of  conscience  is  lighted  up  with 
all  the  fierce  glare  and  microscopic  clearness  of 
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an  unnatural  illumination  : the  guilty  act  oper-  : 
ales  with  the  power  of  a spiritual  light  within 
the  dark  eliainber  of  the  soul,  and  creates  a more 
vivid  scene  than  ever  the  natural  uiid-day  sun 
would  do.”  Ehrrar. 

tf‘2.  The  angel  of  God  takes  notice  of  the 
cruelty  of  Balaam  to  his  bea«t  ; his  first  words 
to  the  unmerciful  prophet  are  an  expostulation 
for  this  wrong.  'We  little  think  it,  but  God  shall 
call  us  to  an  account  for  the  unkind  and  cruel 
usage  of  his  poor  mute  creatures.  He  hath  made 
us  lords,  not  tyrants  ; owners,  not  tormentors  ; 
he  that  hath  given  us  leave  to  kill  them  for  our 
use,  hath  not  given  us  leave  to  abuse  them  at 
onr  pleasure.  Bp.  11. 

Tliy  Hiij  is  perverse  Iiefore  me. 

Thy  intentions  and  purposes  are  not  sincere 
and  honest  before  me  ; for  thou  designest  to 
serve  Bulak,  and  so  to  gain  thy  covetous  and 
ambitions  ends  rather  than  to  serve  me.  )V?lls.  ( 

That  which  was  displeasing  to  God  was  his 

going  with  a malicious  design  against  Israel, 
and  a secret  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
viso with  which  his  permission  was  clogged,  lie 
might  prevail  to  eurse  them,  and  so  gratify  JBalak 
and  get  preferment  under  him. 

:U.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  is  sensible  of 
this  wickedness  of  his  heart  or  willing  to  own  it, 
hut  if  lie  finds  he  cannot  go  forward  he  will  be 
content  (since  there  is  no  remedy)  to  go  back. 
Here  is  no  sign  that  his  heart  is  turned,  but  if 
bis  bands  are  tied  he  cannot  help  it.  Thus  many 
leave  their  sins  only  because  their  sins  have  left 
them.  There  seems  to  be  a reformation  of  the 
life,  but  what  will  that  avail  if  there  be  no  ren- 
ovation of  the  heart?  U. 

{{a,  Balaam  was  now  to  be  compelled  to 
further  the  designs  of  God,  though  even  now  i 
his  position  was  not  altogether  a hopeless  one.  I 
lie  t ras  ublhp'd  to  submit,  it  is  true,  to  further  1 
the  designs  of  God  ; but  be  might  still  have 
done  this  of  his  own  free  will.  He  teas  obliged 
to  do  what  would  bring  him  nothing  but  anger 
and  scorn  from  the  Hoabites,  instead  ot  gold 
and  renown  ; but  lie  might  still  have  done  it  in 
such  a manner  that  it  would  bring  him  honor 
and  favor  from  (rod.  Bless  he  must  ; but  every- 
thing depended  upon  whether  he  did  this  with 
willingness  and  cheerful  obedience,  or  with  re- 
luctance and  of  constraint.  1C. 

: I.  In  each  case  before  Balaam  inquired 
of  God  lie  directed  Balakto  prepare  seven  altars 
and  to  offer  upon  each  one  bullock  ami  one 
rani.  The  object  in  this  seems  to  have  been  to 
propitiate  the  Lord  and  secure  his  favorable 
consideration.  It  is  remarkable  that  Balaam, 
coming  from  the  region  of  the  Euphrates,  should  I 


have  these  ideas  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  clean  ani- 
mals. The  fact  seems  to  show  that  the  idea  of 
animal  sacrifices  was  revealed  to  the  race  in  its 
infancy,  and  that  it  prevailed  extensively  over 
the  eastern  world.  II.  C. 

5.  God  did  meet  Balaam,  not  in  auguries, 
but  by  putting  “ a word  in  Balaam's  mouth." 
As  the  man  shared  not  in  it  otherwise  than  by 
being  the  outward  instrument  of  its  communi- 
cation, this  " word  " was  to  him  only  “ a par- 
able," and  is  designated  as  such  in  Scripture. 
Never  before  so  clearly  as  in  presence  of  the 
powers  of  heathenism,  assembled  to  contend 
against  Israel,  did  Jehovah  show  forth  his  al- 
mighty power,  alike  in  making  use  of  an  instru- 
ment almost  passive  in  his  hand,  and  in  dis 

closing  his  eternal  purpose.  A.  E. Who 

shall  prescribe  God  what  instruments  to  use  V 
He  knows  how  to  employ,  not  only  saints  and 
angels,  but  wicked  men,  beasts,  devils,  to  his 
own  glory  ; lie  that  put  words  into  the  mouth 
of  the  ass  puts  words  into  the  month  of  Balaam  ; 
the  words  do  but  pass  from  him  ; they  are  not 
polluted,  beeause  they  are  not  his.  Bp.  If. 

7.  The  predictions  of  Balaam  are  wonderful, 
whether  we  consider  the  matter  or  the  style  ; as 
if  the  same  Divine  Spirit  that  inspired  his 
thoughts  had  also  raised  his  language.  They 
are,  indeed,  as  the  word  parable”  implies,  a 
weighty  and  solemn  speech,  delivered  in  figu- 
rative and  majestie  language.  We  cannot  peruse 
them  without  being  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
them,  and  perceiving  their  uncommon  force  and 
energy,  though  we  read  them  only  in  a transla- 
tion. Bp.  Xeicton. 

Balaam’s  oraeles  are  expressed  in  the  purest 
style  of  Hebrew  poetry  — such  as  few  ean  read 
without  a sense  of  its  beauty  and  majesty.  If 
read  with  a present  sense  of  the  moral  status  of 
this  prince  of  diviners — of  the  conflict  in  his 
soul  between  the  love  of  riches  and  honor  on 
the  one  hand  and  some  regard  to  the  high  be- 
hests of  the  Almighty  on  the  other,  we  cannot 
well  suppress  a feeling  of  sadness  that  one  so 
gifted  by  nature  and  so  favored  of  God  with 
prophetic  revelations  should,  despite  of  all, 
have  yet  snecumbed  to  the  dominion  of  the 
baser  impulses  of  his  soul.  H.  C. 

7-10.  First,  as  to  the  form  of  this  parable  ; 
each  thought  is  embodied  in  two  sentences, 
with  rapid,  almost  abrupt,  transitions  from  one 
thought  to  the  other.  Secondly,  the  outward 
and  inward  separation  of  Israel  (the  former  as 
symbol  of  the  latter)  is  singled  out  as  the  grand 
characteristic  of  God’s  people — a primary  truLh 
this  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  in  its  spiritual 
application;  of  the  New  Testament  also.  But 
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even  in  its  literality  it  has  proved  true  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  of  old,  and  still  applies  to  them, 
showing  us  that  Israel's  history  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished : that  God  has  not  forgotten  his  people,  and 
that  a purpose  of  mercy  yet  awaits  them,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  former  dealings.  Such  a 
people  Balaam  could  not  curse.  A.  E. 

The  Israelites  needed  strong  encouragement 
for  the  conflicts  in  which  they  were  soon  to  en- 
gage. So  God,  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness, 
adopted  a method  of  revealing  Ins  purposes 
which  cheered  the  hearts  of  his  people,  while  it 
brought  confusion  on  their  adversaries.  It  was 
to  their  enemies,  the  world  powers,  before  whom 
they  were  ready  to  quail,  that  the  piedietions 
of  Israel’s  irresistible  career  were  now  primarily 
addressed,  and  by  a prophet  of  their  own  whose 
identity  of  interest  with  themselves  could  not 
be  suspected,  and  whose  oracle  therefore  an- 
nounced, only  with  greater  certainty,  the  disap- 
pearance of  their  glory  and  their  complete  sub 
jugation  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  D.  M. 

9.  The  people  thnll  dwell  alone. 
They  shall  ever  be  preserved  as  a distinct  nation. 
This  prophecy  has  been  literally  fulfilled  through 
a period  of  thirty-three  hundred  years  to  the 
present  day  ! This  is  truly  astonishing  ! A.  C. 

How  could  Balaam,  on  a distant  view  only 

of  a people  whom  he  had  never  seen  or  known 
before,  have  discovered  the  gt  nius  and  manners 
not  only  of  the  people  then  living,  hut  of  their 
posterity  to  tho  latest  generations?  What  ren- 
ders it  the  more  extraordinary  is  tho  singularity 
of  the  character,  that  they  should  differ  from 
all  the  people  in  the  world,  and  should  dwell 
by  themselves  among  the  nations  withont  mix 
ing  and  incorporating  with  any.  The  time,  too, 
when  this  was  affirmed  increases  the  wonder  ; 
it  being  before  the  people  were,  well  known  in 
the  world,  before  their  religion  and  government 
were  established,  and  even  before  they  had  ob- 
tained a settlement  anywhere.  That  the  char- 
acter was  fnlly  verified  in  the  event  not  only 
all  history  testifies,  hut  we  have  ocular  demon- 
stration at  this  day.  The  Jews  in  their  religion 
and  laws,  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  were  so  totally  different  from 
all  other  nations  that  they  had  little  intercourse 
or  communion  with  them.  Other  nations,  the 
conquerors  ami  the  conquered,  have  often  asso- 
ciated and  united  as  one  bod}'  under  the  same 
laws  ; but  the  Jews  in  their  captivities  have 
commonly  been  more  bigoted  to  their  own  re- 
ligion and  more  tenacious  of  their  own  rites  and 
customs  than  at  other  times.  And  even  now, 
while  they  are  dispersed  among  all  nations, 
they  yet  live  distinct  and  separate  from  all  ; 


* trading  only  with  others,  but  eating,  marrying, 
and  conversing  chietly  among  themselves.  Bp. 
Xncton. 

10.  Lei  me  die  the  (lentil  of  the 
righteous,  lie  goes  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  soul’s  immortality,  and  a different  state 
on  the  other  side  death,  to  which  this  is  a noble 
testimony,  and  an  evidence  of  its  being  an- 
ciently known  ami  believed.  Eor  how  could  tho 
death  of  the  righteous  be  more  desirable  than 
the  death  of  the  wicked  upon  any  other  account 
than  as  it  involved  happiness  in  another  world, 
since  in  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  dying 
we  see  all  things  come  alike  to  all  ? lie  pronounces 
the  righteous  truly  blessed,  not  only  while  they 
live,  but  when  they  die  ; which  makes  their 
death  not  only  more  desirable  than  the  death  of 
others,  but  even  more  desirable  than  life  itself. 

II. Balaam  could  wish  at  this  time  to  have 

his  dying  portion  with  the  righteous  ; yet  that 
wish  had  no  abiding  influence  upon  his  conduct. 
The  present — the  gains  and  honors  of  the 
world,  were  still  the  subjects  of  his  thoughts, 
and  to  win  them  the  great  object  of  his  solici- 
tude. Therefore  his  u end  " was  far  from  that. 
In  the  tents  of  Midian,  where  he  lingered,  or  to 
which  he  returned  to  claim  the  rewards  of  uri 
righteousness,  liissun  went  down  in  blood,  leav- 
ing a name  that  has  become  a byword  in  the 
world.  It  is  a fearful  thought  that  a mail  may 
have  “ his  eyes  open”  so  wide  as  Balaam’s  were, 
and  see  as  distinctly  as  he  “ the  vision  of  tho 
Almighty,  ’ and  yet  perish  in  practical  unbelief  ; 
for  that  belief  avails  only  for  condemnation, 
which  is  not  operative  upon  the  heart,  and  al- 
lows a man  still  to  have  his  portion  with  the 
world  ICit. 

The  object  now  before  us  is  the  most  aston 
ishing  in  the  world  ! A very  wicked  man,  under 
a dee])  sense  of  God  and  religion,  persisting 
still  in  his  wickedness,  and  preferring  the  wages 
of  unrighteousness,  even  when  be  had  before 
him  a lively  view'  of  death,  and  that  approach- 
ing period  of  his  days  which  should  deprive 
him  of  all  the  advantages  for  which  he  was  pros- 
tituting himself  ; and  likewise  a prospect, 
whether  certain  or  uncertain,  of  a future  state 
of  retribution  ! All  this  joined  with  an  explicit 
w ish  that  when  he  was  to  leave  this  world  he 
might  be  in  the  condition  of  a righteous  man  I 
What  inconsistency,  what  perplexity  is  here  ! 
With  what  different  view's  of  things,  with  what 
contradictory  principles  of  action,  must  such  a 
mind  be  torn  and  distracted  ! ft  was  not  an 
unthinking  carelessness  ; no,  he  acted  upon  the 
cool  motives  of  interest.  Neither  w as  he  totally 
callous  to  'impressions  of  religion,  w'hat  we  call 
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nlxmdone d;  for  lio  absolutely  refused  to  curse 
Israel.  When  Henson  resumes  her  place,  ho 
owns  and  feels  and  is  actually  under  the  in  Km 
once  of  the  Divine  authority  while  ho  is  carry- 
ing on  his  views  to  the  grave,  the  end  of  all 
temporal  greatness  ; under  this  sense  of  things, 
with  the  better  character  ami  more  desirable 
state  present  full  before  him,  voluntarily  to 
choose  the  worse  ! How  can  such  a character 
be  explained  ? And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
it  is  not  altogether  an  uncommon  one  ! Nay, 
with  some  small  alterations  and  put  a little 
lower,  it  is  applicable  to  a considerable  part  of 
the  world.  For  if  the  reasonable  choice  be  seen 
and  acknowledged,  and  yet  men  make  the  un- 
reasonable one,  is  not  this  the  same  inconsis- 
tency which  appeared  unaccountable?  lien's 
strong  attachments  to  this  present  world,  their 
hopes,  fears,  and  pursuits,  are  beyond  all  pro- 
portion to  the  known  value  of  the  things  they 


respect.  They  try  to  make  a composition  with 
the  Almighty.  Those  of  his  commands  they 
will  obey  ; but  as  to  the  others,  they  will  make 
all  atonements  in  their  power.  Indulgences  be- 
fore, or  atonements  afterward,  are  all  the  same  ; 
and  they  add  faint  hopes  and  half  resolves  of 
making  a change  at  one  time  or  other.  Bp. 
Butler. 

For  the  death  of  the  righteous,  before- 
hand we  must  die  daily  to  ourselves,  and  hide 
our  life  with  Christ  in  the  bosom  ot'  God. 
Lord,  teach  us  this  death,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  capable  of  the  other  ! Disrobe  us  of  our- 
selves, and  clothe  us  with  thyself ! Make  us 
poor  in  order  that  we  may  be  rich  ! Be  our 
only  treasure  ! Be  our  only  light  in  the  days  of 
happiness,  so  that  thou  mayest  also  be  our  light 
in  days  of  mourning,  aDd  at  the  hour  of  final 
departure  ! Vintt. 


Section  177. 


BALAAM’S  SECOND  AND  TRIED  PROPHETIC  BLESSINGS  tTFON  ISRAEL.  HIS  GREAT 
PROPHECY  OF  THE  STAR  AND  SCEPTRE.  DESTINY  OF  EXISTING  NATIONS. 
VISTA  OF  THE  GREAT  FUTURE. 


Numbers  23  : 11-30  ; 24  : 1-25. 


Xu.  *215  11  And  Balak  said  unto  Bfdaam,  What  hast  thou  done  unto  me?  I took  thee  to 

12  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast  blessed  them  altogether.  And  he  answered  and 

13  said,  Must  T not  take  heed  to  speak  that  which  the  Lord  pntteth  in  my  mouth?  And  Balak 
said  unto  him,  Come,  I pray  thee,  with  me  unto  another  place,  from  whence  thou  mayest  see  . 
them  ; thou  shalt  see  hut  the  utmost  part  of  them,  and  slialt  not  see  them  all  : and  curse  me 

14  them  from  thence.  And  lie  took  him  into  the  held  of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  built 

15  seven  altars,  and  ottered  up  a bnllock  and  a ram  on  every  altar.  And  he  said  unto  Balak, 

Id  Stand  here  by  thy  burnt  offering,  while  I meet  //<e  Lord  yonder.  And  the  Lord  met  Balaam, 

17  and  put  a word  in  his  mouth,  and  said,  Return  lmto  Balak,  and  thus  shalt  thou  speak.  And 
he  came  to  him,  and,  lo,  he  stood  by  his  burnt  offering,  and  the  princes  of  Moab  wdth  him. 

18  And  Balak  said  unto  him.  What  hath  the  Lord  spoken  ? And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and 
said, 


Rise  u] ),  Balak,  and  hear  ; 

Hearken  unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor  : 

13  God  is  not  a man,  that  he  should  lie  ; 

Neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  re- 
pent : 

Hath  lie  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it? 

Or  hath  lie  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  ' 
it  good  V j 

20  Behold,  T have  received  commandment  to  j 
bless  : 

And  lie  bath  blessed,  and  I cannot  re- 
verse it. 

lie  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob, 
Neither  hath  lie  seen  perverseness  in 
Israel  : 


The  Lord  his  God  is  w ith  him, 

And  the  shout  of  a king  is  among  them. 

22  God  briDgeth  them  forth  out  of  Egypt  ; 
He  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  the 

wild-ox. 

23  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  with  Jacob, 
Neither  is  there  any  divination  with  Israel  : 
Now  shall  it  be  said  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel, 
What  hath  God  wrought  ! 

24  Behold,  the  people  riseth  up  as  a lioness, 
And  as  a Iiod  doth  he  lift  himself  up  : 

He  shall  not  lie  down  until  he  eat  of  th« 
prey, 

And  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain. 
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25  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Neither  curse,  them  at  all.  nor  bless  them  at  all.  But  Balaam 

26  answered  and  said  unto  Balak,  Told  not  1 thee,  saying,  All  that  the  Loud  speaketh,  that  1 

27  must  do?  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Come  now,  1 will  take  thee  unto  another  place  ; per 

28  adventure  it  will  please  God  that  thou  lnavest  eurse  me  them  from  thence  And  Balak  took 

29  Balaam  unto  the  top  of  lYor,  that  looketh  down  upon  the  desert.  And  Balaam  said  unto 

30  Balak,  Build  me  here  seven  altars,  ami  p re] Hire  me  here  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rains. 

24  1 And  Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  said,  and  offered  up  a bullock  and  a ram  on  every  altar.  And 
when  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Bonn  to  bless  Israel,  he  went  not,  as  at  the  other  times, 
2 to  meet  with  enchantments,  but  he  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness.  And  Balaam  lifted  up 

their  tribes  ; and  the  spirit  of  God  came 


his  eyes,  and  he  saw  Israel  dwelling  according  to 
upon  him.  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  saith. 

And  the  man  whose  eye  was  closed  saith 
lie  saith,  which  hearetli  the  words  of  God,  | 8 
Which  seeth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 

Falling  down,  and  having  his  eyes  open  : 
llow  goodly  are  thy  teuts,  O Jacob, 

Thy  tabernacles,  O Israel  ! 

As  valleys  are  they  spread  forth. 

As  gardens  by  the  river  side, 

As  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted, 

As  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 

Water  shall  dow  from  his  buckets, 

And  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters, 


And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 

God  bringeth  him  forth  out  of  Egypt  ; 

He  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  the 
wild  ox  : 

He  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his  adversaries, 
And  shall  break  their  bones  in  pieces. 

And  smite  them  through  with  his  arrows. 
He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a lion, 

And  as  a lioness  ; who  shall  rouse  him 
up  ? 

Blessed  he  every  one  that  blesseth  thee. 
And  cursed  be  everv  one  that  eurseth  thee. 


10  And  Balak ’s  anger  was  kindled  against  Balaam,  and  he  smote  his  hands  together  : and  Balak 
said  unto  Balaam,  l called  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast  altogether 

11  blessed  them  these  three  times.  Therefore  now  flee  thou  to  thy  place  : T thought  to  promote 

12  thee  unto  great  honour  ; but,  lo.  the  Loeii  hath  kept  thee  back  from  honour.  And  Balaam  said 

13  unto  Balak,  Spake  l not  also  to  thy  messengers  which  thou  sentest  unto  me,  saving.  If  Balak 
would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lorn,  to 

14r  do  either  good  or  bad  of  mine  own  mind  ; what  the  Lord  speaketh,  that  will  1 speak?  And 
now,  behold,  I go  unto  my  people  : come,  and  I will  advertise  thee  what  this  people  shall  do 

15  to  thy  people  in  the  latter  days.  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 


Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  saith,  I 

And  the  man  whose  eye  was  closed  saith  : 

16  He  saith,  which  heareth  the  words  of  20 

God, 

And  knoweth  the  knowledge  of  the  Most 

High, 

Which  seeth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
Falling  down,  and  having  his  eyes  open  : 21 

17  I see  him,  but  not  now  : 

1 behold  him,  but  not  nigh  : 

There  shall  come  forth  a star  out  of  Jacob, 

And  a sceptre  shall  rise  ont  of  Israel,  22 

And  shall  smite  through  the  corners  of 
Moah,  23 

And  break  down  all  the  sons  of  tumult. 

18  And  Edom  shall  be  a possession,  24 

Seir  also  shall  be  a possession,  icltieh  were 

his  enemies  ; 

While  Israel  doeth  valiantly. 

19  And  out  of  Jacob  shall  one  have  dominion, 

25  And  Balaam  rose  up,  and  went  and  returned  to  h 


And  shall  destroy  the  remnant  from  the 
city. 

And  he  looked  on  Amalek,  and  took  up  his 
parable,  aod  said, 

Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations  ; 

But  his  latter  end  shall  come  to  destruc- 
tion. 

And  he  looked  on  the  lvenite,  and  took  up 
his  parable,  and  said, 

Strong  is  thy  dwelling  place, 

And  thy  nest  is  set  in  the  rock. 
Nevertheless  Kain  shall  be  wasted, 

Until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive. 
And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

Alas,  who  shall  live  when  God  doeth  this? 
But  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of  Kit- 
ting 

And  they  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall 
afflict  Eber, 

And  he  also  shall  come  to  destruction, 
s place  : and  Balak  also  went  his  way. 


Balak  first  met  Balaam  on  the  banks  of  the  jalh-kuzolh  (22  : 39),  the  northern  Kiriathaim , 
Arnon,  then  proceeded  north  with  him  to  Kir-  and  its  high  place,  the  top  of  Attarus  immedi- 
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ately  above  it,  and  the  first  conspicuous  emi-  | 
nence  north  of  the  Arnon  ; then  across  the 
Zerka  the  next  day  to  the  high  places  of  Baal 
(verse  -11),  Bunl-meon,  afterward  changed  by  the  : 
Kciibeiiit.es  into  Beth-meun.  Thence,  in  order  j 
that  he  might  see  the  utmost  part  of  Israel's  | 
host,  he  brought  him  still  further  north  to  the  \ 
top  of  Pisgnh  (23  : 14).  Finally,  in  the  last  \ 
vain  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Deity  by  fresh  | 
sacrifices,  he  led  him  to  the  top  of  Pear  (verse  28),  ! 
which,  following  the  topographical  sequence,  I 
would  place  where  there  are  a group  of  ruins 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  due  west  of  Heshbon 
and  exactly  opposite  Beth-Jeshnoth , which  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Jeshimon  of  Nu. 
33:28.  Thus  we  have,  with  every  reasonable 
probability,  the  identification  of  the  four  sacri- 
ficial stations  of  Balak  and  Balaam.  H.  B.  T. 

Second  Prophetic  Blessing. 

Nu.  23  : 18-24. 

This  oracle  depicts  the  source  of  Israel’s  pe- 
culiar happiness  as  to  be  sought  in  its  excep- 
tional relation  to  God.  Thanks  to  the  Divine 
Law  it  is  a holy  people  ; thanks  to  Divine  rev- 
elation it  is  an  enlightened  people  ; and  thanks 
to  God’s  royal  leading  it  is  an  unconquerable 
people  for  whom  a glorious  future  is  reserved.  I 
(Jr  dll. 

B(>.  Men  change  their  iuinds,  and  therefore 
break  their  words.  But  God  never  changes  his  , 
mind,  and  therefore  never  recalls  his  promise. 
Balaam  had  owned  (verse  8)  that  he  could  not 
alter  God's  counsel,  and  from  thence  he  inters 
here  that  God  himself  would  not  alter  it  ; such 
is  the  imperfection  of  man,  and  such  the  per- 
fection of  God.  It  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie 
(Ileb.  G : 18).  And  when  in  Scripture  lie  is  said 
to  repent,  it  is  not  meant  of  any  change  of  his 
mind  (for  he  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn 
him  ?),  hut  only  ot  the  change  of  his  way. 
This  is  a great  truth,  that  with  God  there  is  no  , 
variableness  or  shadow  of  turning . 520.  Be  hath 

blessed , and  I cannot  reverse  it — that  is,  “ I can 
not  prevail  with  him  to  reverse  it.’'  Isiael  were 
of  old  a blessed  people  ; they  were  born  under 
the  blessing  of  the  covenant,  and  born  to  the 
blessing  of  Canaan,  and  therefore  they  could 
not  be  cursed,  unless  the  God  of  eternal  truth 
should  break  bis  word  and  become  false  to  him-  I 
self  and  his  people.  521.  Be  has  not  beheld  ?»- 
\qaity  in  » facoh.  Not  but  that  there  was  iniquity 
in  Jacob,  and  God  saw  it  ; but  there  was  not  ' 
such  a degree  of  iniquity  as  might  provoke  God  j 
t<>  abandon  them  and  give  them  up  to  ruin.  1 
There  was  no  idolatry  among  them,  which  is  in 
a particular  manner  called  iniquity  and  per - [ 


verseness  ; we  have  found  nothing  of  that  kind  in 
Israel  since  the  golden  calf,  and  therefore 
though  they  were  in  other  instances  very  pro- 
voking yet  God  would  not  cast  them  off.  H. 

Balaam  speaks  of  Israel  as  an  upright  and 
righteous  nation.  There  is  something  in  such 
ft  description  which  cannot  fail  to  astonish  ns, 
so  vivid  is  the  recollection  of  their  constant  re- 
bellion, disobedience,  and  ingratitude,  of  the 
trouble  they  caused  their  God,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous punishments  and  plagues  with  which  he 
had  to  visit  them.  We  must  look  deeper  for  an 
explanation.  Balaam’s  prophetic  glance  and 
saying  was  not  concerned  with  what  Isiael 
might  be  at  an}’  one  particular  time  in  its  out- 
ward and  variable  appearance,  but  with  its  call- 
ing and  election  in  every  age.  In  this  sinful 
world  there  is  always  a contrast,  of  less  or 
greater  strength,  between  the  idea  and  the  out- 
ward manifestation.  We  find  it  in  Israel  ; and 
on  many  occasions  it  became  most  terribly  glar- 
ing. But  the  imperishable  seed  of  the  prom- 
ise, which  had  been  deposited  in  the  outward 
Israel  by  him  who  had  begotten  the  spiritual 
Israel,  was  still  there.  A genuine  Israel,  to 
whom  the  predicate  of  honorable  and  righteous 
might  justly  be  applied,  still  continued  to  exist 
in  the  most  deeply  degraded  periods  as  a coun- 
teracting leaven,  though  it  might  be  confined  to 
the  seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal.  And  even  at  such  periods  as 
these,  according  to  its  calling  and  election, 
which  must  eventually  he  realized,  Israel  was  a 
nation  of  just  and  righteous  men.  So  essential 
a characteristic  was  this  of  Israel,  so  inseparable 
was  the  inward  call  from  the  outward  manifes- 
tation, that  the  Deuteronomist,  whom  no  one 
could  charge  with  unduly  glorifying  and  ideal- 
izing his  nation,  has  incorporated  this  idea  in 
the  word  Jeshurun,  which  he  adopts  as  a proper 
name  for  Israel  (De.  32  : 15  ; 33  : 5,  20  ; Is. 
44  : 2).  Balaam  looked  upon  Israel  in  its  sep- 
aration from  the  heathen  ; and  in  this  respect, 
notwithstanding  all  its  wanderings,  it  was  and 
remained  a people  of  Jesharim , a Jeshurun  ; since 
its  wanderings  were  only  for  a time.  Under  the 
guidance  and  teaching  and  chastisement  of  Je- 
hovah, it  always  returned  from  its  wanderings 
and  rose  up  from  its  fall,  whereas  the  way  ot 
the  heathen  was  from  first  to  last  a false  way.  K. 

52$.  Here  we  find  an  answer  to  the  question, 
why  this  occurrence  has  been  left  on  record  in 
these  sacred  pages  for  all  generations.  A man 
who  was  called  to  curse  feels  himself  irresistibly 
impelled  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  from  on 
high  to  bless  the  people  of  the  Lord  : what  was 
such  a man,  if  not  a powerful  witness  to  the 
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greatness  ami  the  honor  of  Israel  ? To  nse  his 
own  words,  it  was  necessary  to  shew  that  “ no 
enchantment  availed  against  Jacob,  nor  any 
divination  against  Israel  and  that  the  people 
of  the  Lord  had  nothing  to  fear  in  any  ease  from 
heathen  superstition  and  sorcery.  Thus  they 
were  encouraged  against  approaching  days  of 
darkness,  and  assured  of  the  protection  of  an 
Almighty  power,  which  if  need  were  eould 
change  even  the  curse  into  a blessing.  And  the 
history  and  utterances  of  Balaam  were  not 
merely  of  the  deepest  significance  for  that  time, 
hut  remain  such  for  all  succeeding  ages.  Van  O. 

At  this  point  of  time  Israel  was  on  the  thresh- 
old of  Canaan.  Sihou  and  Og  hail  fallen.  The 
spirit  of  a pure  and  vigorous  faith  in  God  was 
never  more  thoroughly  national  than  in  this 
generation.  As  between  Moab  and  Israel,  the 
contrast  was  never  greater.  God’s  people  as 
seen  by  his  prophetic  e}’e  were  on  the  eve  of 
sublime  vietories.  No  enchantment  or  divina- 
tion eonld  have  force  against  them.  That  was 
the  era  in  their  history  when  it  might  fitly  be- 
come a standing  exclamation  : “ Wlmt  hath  God 
wrought?”  Tf.  C. 

2Ni.  He  led  l>alaam  this  time  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Peor,  which  rose  immediately  above  the 
plain  in  which  Israel  was  ene  imped,  and  where 
the  whole  camp  lay  spread  out  before  the  eyes 
of  the  seer,  like  the  eon  tents  of  an  open  book. 
Altars  were  ereeted,  and  sacrifices  offered,  as 
before  ; but  Balaam  did  not  go  and  seek  for 
auguries.  K. 

Third  Prophetic  Blessing, 

Xu.  24  : 3-9. 

24  : 3-1).  The  third  blessing  is  the  finest  of 
all.  Its  central  ideas  are  prosperity  and  vic- 
tory. To  appreciate  its  imagery,  we  must  re- 
member the  exceeding  value  of  water  in  the 
East,  so  that  abundance  of  it  is  the  best  poeti- 
cal image  of  prosperity  and  national  welfare — 
also  that  Agag  was  tho  dynastie  name  of  Auiule- 
kite  kings,  and  that  accordingly,  inasmuch  as 
Amalek  was  at  that  time  “ the  first  of  the  na- 
tions” (verse  20)  with  which  Israel  had  to  deal, 
Agag  was  the  great  representative  of  the  power 
of  the  enemies  of  God’s  people.  J.  M.  G. 

5.  Tabernacles.  The  sight  of  the  actual 
tents  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  transports 
nis  view  to  the  dwellings  of  Israel,  crowned 
with  all  manner  of  blessing  from  the  fulness  of 
the  Lord.  Their  whole  earthly  well-being  has 
its  source  in  the  unfailing  streams  which  flow 

from  God  to  his  people.  Gerl. By  an  inner 

sense  he  beholds  the  tribes  iu  the  promised 
land,  that  region  uhich,  in  comparison  with  the 


desert  abodes  of  Moab,  Midian,  and  Edom,  was 
a very  garden.  There  stretch  like  brooks  I he 
long  lines  of  Israel’s  tents,  planted  in  fact  by 
fresh  waters.  The  thirsty  eye  of  the  Oriental 
rejoices  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  water.  Where 
this  is  there  is  life,  growth,  wealth,  joy.  Hence 
this  blessing  of  God  is  promised  in  fullest  meas- 
ure to  Israel,  which  will  therefore  grow  up  like 
stately  trees.  From  this  peaceful  prosperity 
(verse  7)  then  pusses  to  tho  power  of  military 
expansion  dwelling  in  the  people,  by  which  it 
will  be  raised  above  the  mightiest  nations. 
Ocelli. 

9,  Kicked  is  lie  that  blcssclli  tlice. 

Whatever  good  offices  are  performed  toward  the 
Church  are  conferred  upon  God  himself,  who 
will  recompense  them  faithfully  ; and  believers 
cannot  be  injured  without  his  avenging  them  ; 
even  as  he  says  : “lie  that  toueheth  you,  touch- 
eth  the  apple  of  my  eye”  (Zeeh.  2 : 8).  And  as- 
suredly, whosoever  havo  contributed  their  labors 
for  the  Church’s  welfare  aud  have  been  her 
faithful  helpers,  shall  bo  sure  partakers  of  the 
blessing  which  is  here  promised.  Calc. 

11.  The  Lord  hath  kc|M  }on  back 
from  bailor.  These  words  clearly  exemplify 
the  seduetivo  impious  spirit  of  the  world. 
Surely  Balaam  now  has  found  in  serving  Balak 
what  the  world  really  is  ; and  the  world  itself 
fully  deserves  to  bear  the  name  borne  by  that 
king— Balak,  destroyer.  On  every  hand,  the 
world  looks  out  for  allies,  servants,  friends  ; as 
Balak  did  to  Balaam,  she  promises  to  bestow 
her  favors  and  her  wealth  if  yon  but  follow  her 
behests,  and  make  her  will  your  own.  If  you 
refuse,  as  he  did  at  the  first,  the  world  will  not 
believe  that  you  act  but  from  principle— rather, 
she  thinks  that  you  regard  self-interest  ; but 
she  will  give  yon  large  rewards  when  you  but 
sell  yourself  to  her.  “ All  these  things  will  I 
give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me  so  spake  the  prinee  of  this  world  to 
Jesus  ; and  at  every  turn  he  modifies  his  voiee, 
but  still  to  say  the  same  thing,  in  the  softest 
tone,  to  all  Christ’s  followers  -nay,  even  to 
every  one  of  his  redeemed.  This  Balak  also, 
like  a true  destroyer,  rests  not  for  an  instant  till 
he  brings  you  where  he  will  ; and  if  the  first 
attempt  does  not  succeed,  he  makes  a second 
and  a third.  The  world  knows  very  well,  like 
Balak,  bow  to  suit  herself  to  circumstances 
when  they  change  and  to  attract  some  friends 
from  every  side.  Nay,  she  ean  even  in  her  own 
time  and  way  be  cpiite  religions— from  mere 
policy  and  ill-concealed  self-interest  ; and  she 
shows  all  possible  respect  for-  -forms.  Obey 
God  rather  than  any  man  ! The  world  will  for- 
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give  you  everything  but  this — that  you  earnestly 
believe  God’s  Word,  and  give  obedience  to 
what  he  requires.  If  you  show,  like  Balaam, 
that  you  hesitate  because  the  truth  is  much  too 
strong  for  you,  like  Balaam,  you  are  roughly 
pushed  aside,  and  told,  “ The  Lord  hath  kept 
thee  back  from  honor.”  To  such  a world — so 
selfish,  false,  malicious,  just  like  Buluk— should 
you  make  your  heart  a slave  ? 17m  0. 

I 8.  Balaam  was  ready  enough  to  go.  But  the 
Spirit  constrained  him  to  finish  his  prophecy  ; 
and  before  his  departure  he  announced  to  the 
Moiibitish  king  what  glory  awaited  Israel,  and 
what  destruction  was  in  reserve  for  their  heathen 
foes.  K. 

The  Star  and  Sceptre  Prophecy. 

.Yu.  24  : 15-24. 

The  fourth  parable  is  more  strictly  prophetic, 
setting  forth  what  is  to  happen  in  the  end  of 
the  days.  It  is  not  given  at  Balak’s  solicita 
tion  ; but  is,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  his  unwill 
ing  ear  as  a wonderful  appendix  to  the  three- 
fold benediction  pronounced  upon  Israel. 
J.  M.  G. 

Behind  Balaam  lay  the  vast  expanse  of  desert 
extending  to  the  shores  of  his  native  Assyrian 
river.  On  his  left  were  the  red  mountains  of 
Edom  and  Seir  : further  still  was  the  dim  out 
line  of  the  Arabian  wilderness,  where  ruled  the 
then  poweiful  tribe  of  Amulek  ; immediately 
below  him  lay  the  vast  encampment  of  Israel, 
among  the  acacia  groves  of  Abel  Shittim — like 
the  water  courses  of  the  mountains,  like  the  hang, 
ing  gardens  beside  his  own  river  Euphrates,  with 
their  aromatic  shrubs,  and  their  widespreading 
cedars.  Beyond  them,  on  the  western  side  of 
Jordan,  rose  the  lulls  of  Palestine,  with  glimpses 
through  their  mil  ey  9 of  ancient  cities  towering  on 
their  crested  heights.  And  beyond  all,  though 
he  could  not  see  it  with  his  bodily  vision,  he 
knew  well  that  there  rolled  the  deep  waters  of 
the  great  sea,  with  the  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isle 
of  Chittim  a world  of  which  the  first  begin- 
nings of  life  were  just  stirring,  of  which  the 
very  name  here  first  breaks  upon  our  ears. 
These  are  the  points  indicated  in  the  view  which 
lay  before  the  prophet  as  he  stood  on  the  Watch- 
ers’ Field,  on  the  top  of  Peor.  What  was  the 
vision  which  unrolled  itself  as  he  heard  the 
words  of  God,  as  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  Al- 
mighty, ” falling”  prostrate  in  the  prophetic 
trance,  “ but  having  the  eyes”  of  his  mind  and 
his  spirit  “open”?  The  outward  forms  still 
remained.  He  still  saw  the  tents  below,  goodly 
in  their  array  ; he  still  saw  the  rocks,  and  hills, 
and  distant  desert  ; but  as  his  thought  glanced 


1 from  height  to  height,  and  from  valley  to  moun. 
tain,  the  future  fortunes  of  the  nations  who 
dwelt  there  unfolded  themselves  in  dim  sncces 
sion,  revolving  round  and  from  the  same  central 
object.  As  he  watched  the  course  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  he  saw  how,  one  by  one,  they 
would  fall,  as  fall  they  did,  before  the  conquer- 
ing sceptre  of  David,  before  the  steady  advance 
of  that  star  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  rose 
out  of  Bethlehem.  And,  as  he  gazed,  the  vision 
beeauie  wider  and  wider  still.  lie  saw  a time 
when  a new  tempest  would  break  over  all  these 
countries  alike,  from  the  remote  east  -from 
Asshur,  from  his  own  native  land  of  Assyria. 
“ Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away  capti  ve.  ” But  at 
that  word  another  scene  opened  before  him,  and 
a cry  of  horror  burst  from  his  lips  : “ Alas  ! 
who  shall  live  when  God  doeth  this  !”  For  his 
own  nation,  too,  was  to  be  at  last  overtaken — 
“ For  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of  Chit- 
tim” — from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which,  as  the 
only  one  visible  from  the  heights  of  Palestine, 
was  the  one  familiar  link  with  the  western  world, 
“ and  shall  crush  Asshur,  and  shall  crush  Eber, 
1 the  people  beyond  the  Euphrates,’  and  he  also 
shall  perish  forever.”  So  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  ships  of  Cyprus,  of  Greece,  of  Europe,  then 
just  seen  in  the  horizon  of  human  hopes  and 
fears,  did  at  last,  under  the  great  Macedonian 
conqueror,  turn  the  tide  of  eastern  invasion 
backward  ; and  Asshur  and  Babylon,  Assyria  and 
Chahhea,  and  Persia,  no  less  than  the  wild 
hordes  of  the  desert,  “ perished  forever”  from 
the  earth.  Stanley. 

17.  I see  him,  bill  not  now;  I be- 
hold him,  but  not  lii^b  : the  future 
tense  in  Hebrew'  being  often  nsed  for  the  pres- 
ent. He  saw  wfith  the  eyes  of  propheey  ; and 
prophets  are  emphatically  called  seers.  There 
shall  come  a star  out  of  Jacob,  and 
a sceptre.  The  ’‘star”  and  “sceptre”  are 
probably  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
hieroglyphics,  which  much  influenced  the  lan- 
guage of  the  East  ; and  they  evidently  denote 
some  eminent  and  illustrious  king  or  ruler,  par- 
ticularized in  the  following  words.  Bp.  Xeicton. 

The  star  and  the  sceptre  are  symbols  of  roy- 

! alty,  the  one  of  royal  splendor,  the  other  of  royal 
power.  The  prophecy  then  heralds  the  coming 
of  a king,  who  shall  rise  out  of  Israel.  J.  M.  G. 

Who  is  “ the  star”  and  “ the  sceptre”  of  this 
prophecy  ? The  leading  thought  of  the  passage 
(verses  17-10)  and  indeed  of  the  entire  propheey 
: to  the  end  of  verse  24  is  the  supremacy  of  Israel, 

! and  the  fall  of  all  powers  hostile  to  Israel  and 
I to  Israel’s  God.  The  key-note  is  in  the  words  ; 

I “ Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shalt  have  domin- 
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ton.”  The  prophetic  future  (us  usual)  is  built 
upon  the  visible  present,  or  perhaps  more  pre- 
cisely, springs  out  of  it  is  suggested  by  it,  and 
takes  its  phraseology  ami  costume  from  it.  The 
Lord  forces  the  truth  upon  Balaam's  soul  that 
this  Israel  whom  lie  was  called  out  from  his 
Eastern  home  to  curse  conhl  not  be  cursed  to 
any  purpose  by  any  earthly  divination  or  power 
because  they  were  (rod's  own  people,  and  it  was 
his  lived  purpose  to  bless  them.  To  impress 
this  great  truth  the  more  deeply,  the  Lord  re- 
veals to  him  in  prophetic  vision  that  this  pres 
ent  fact  is  not  transient  but  destined  to  reach 
into  the  remote  future  ; that  it  is  indeed  only  a 
beginning  of  their  supremacy —a  pledge  of  a far 
more  sovereign  ascendency,  to  he  manifested  in 
future  ages.  With  this  view  of  the  spirit  of  the 
prophecy,  we  innst  find  here,  not  merely  David 
in  whom  as  the  first  conqueror  of  Moab  and  of 
Edom  (2  Sam.  8 : 2,  12,  14)  these  words  receive 
the  first  palpable  instalment  of  their  meaning  : 
but  yet  more  surely  that  greater  Son  of  David 
whose  sceptre  is  to  rule  the  nations  with  a rod 
of  iron, 

That  this  broad  construction  is  the  true  one 
will  appear  yet  more  fully  when  we  compare  the 
use  of  the  word  “ sceptre”  here  with  Jacob's 
use  of  it  (Gen.  41)  : 10)  ; the  M star”  here  with 
the  “star  in  the  East”  (Matt.  2 : 1)  seen  by 
other  wise  men  [magicians]  from  Balaam's  own 
country  ; and  not  least,  the  fact  that  Edom  and 
Seir  became  in  the  usage  of  later  prophets  sym- 
bolic names  for  the  declared  and  malign  enemies 
of  Christ's  kingdom  (see  Is.  34).  “ lie  shall 

smite  the  eorners  better  the  two  sides  of 
Moab—  i.e. , Moab  from  side  to  side,  through 
and  through,  laying  waste  her  whole  country. 
Edom  anu  *Seir  —two  names  for  one  and  the 
same  kingdom,  often  affiliated  with  Moab,  shall 
become  the  possession  of  their  enemies  and 
Israel  shall  outmaster  them  through  her  valor, 
and  yet  more  through  the  might  of  her  God  — 
first  fulfilled  by  David  (2  Sam.  8 : 14).  H.  C. 

This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  tlie  person  and 
aetions  of  David  ; but  most  Jewish  as  well  as 
Christian  writers  apply  it  ultimately  to  the  Mes- 
siah. as  the  person  ehietiy  intended,  in  whom  it 
was  to  receive  its  full  and  entire  completion 
Onkelos,  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  of  the 
Chaldee  paraphrasts,  interprets  it  of  the  Mes- 
siah : “ When  a prince,”  says  he,  “ shall  arise 
of  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  Christ  shall  be 
anointed  of  the  house  of  Israel,  he  shall  both  slay 
the  princes  of  Moab,  and  rule  over  all  the  sons  of 
men  and  with  him  agree  the  other  Targums 
or  paraphrases.  It  appears  to  have  been  gen- 
erally understood  by  the  Jews  as  a prophecy  of 


the  Messiah,  because  the  false  Christ,  who  ap 
pearod  in  the  reign  of  the  Bouian  Emperor 
Adrian,  assumed  the  title  of  lj<trvhudnlms%  or  ihr 
son  of  thr  slur,  in  allusion  to  this  prophecy,  and 
in  order  to  lmvo  it  believed  that  he  was  the  star 
whom  Balaam  had  seen  afar  off.  The  Christian 
fathers  art;  unanimous  in  applying  this  prophecy 
to  our  Saviour,  and  to  the  star  which  appeared 
nt  his  nativity.  Both  Origen  and  Eusebius 
affirm  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  Balaam’s 
prophecies,  which  were  known  and  believed  in 
the  East,  that  the  Magi,  upon  the  appearance 
of  a new  star,  came  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  him 
who  was  horn  king  of  the  Jews.  The  stream  of 
model'll  divines  and  commentators  runs  the 
same  way  that  is,  they  apply  the  prophecy 
principally  to  our  Saviour,  ami  by  Moab  ami 
Edom  understand  the  enemies  and  persecutors 
I of  the  Church.  A star  did  really  appear  at  our 
Saviour’s  nativity  ; and  in  Scripture  he  is  styled 
“ the  day  star”  (2  Pet.  1 : 19),  “ the  morning 
| star”  (Kev.  2:28),  “the  bright  and  morning 
I star”  (22  : lfo,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  this  very 
* prophecy.  Bp.  Xir.lun. 

The  expression,  “ in  the  latter  days,”  always 
denotes  the  period  of  the  ultimate  completion 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  other  words,  the 
Messianic  age.  The  “star  out  of  Jacob”  evi- 
dently denotes  the  Israehtish  monarchy  in  its 
highest  personal  culmination,  which  was  in  the 
person  of  the  Messiah.  If  Balaam’s  prophecy 
centred  in  David,  as  fill  tilling  its  announce- 
ments, it  centred  in  the  Messiah  also.  From 
the  fulfilment  we  know  that  what  Balaam  pre- 
dicted of  this  one  king  ivas  certainly  fulfilled  in 
David,  but  only  in  a provisional,  imperfect,  and 
not  exhaustive  manner.  It  was  not  till  the 
coming  of  Christ  that  the  fulfilment  was  com- 
plete and  final.  The  conclusion  therefore  is 
that  the  prophecy  refers  first  of  all  to  David,  and 
that  it  really  was  fulfilled  in  David,  who  as  king 
was  a type  of  Christ,  the  everlasting  King.  But 
it  also  refers  to  Christ  ; and  the  fulness  of  tho 
completion  in  Christ  exceeded  that  in  David,  to 
the  same  extent  to  whieh  the  sovereignty  of 
Christ,  the  antitype,  exceeded  that  of  David,  the 
type.  When  David  had  appeared,  and  had  uc 
complished  all  that  was  given  him  to  do,  the 
believing  Israelite  could  perceive  that  David 
was  the  star  of  which  Balaam  had  prophesied. 
But  when  upon  closer  examination  he  found 
that,  notwithstanding  the  relative  completeness 
of  the  victories  of  David,  the  heathen  foes  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  were  not  absolutely  de- 
feated and  destroyed,  and  therefore  that  Ba- 
laam’s prophecy  was  only  provisionally  and  not 
finally  fulfilled  in  David  — the  examination  might 
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have  led  him  to  false  conclusions  as  to  the 
prophecy  itself,  if  this  had  not  been  prevented 
by  a continued  course  of  prophecy.  But  just  at 
the  time  when  the  want  of  harmony  between 
Balaam’s  prophecy  and  the  fidtilinent  forced 
itself  upon  the  mind,  the  course  of  prophecy 
entered  upon  a fresh  stage  of  its  historical  de- 
velopment, and  the  announcement  was  made 
that  a second  David  would  arise  from  David  s 
seed,  in  whom  the  typical  attitude  of  David  to 
the  heathen  would  find  its  most  complete  and 
antitypical  realization.  The  star  above  the 
manger  merely  announced  the  Coming  of 
Christ  ; it  served  as  a guide  to  the  place  of  his 
birth.  But  the  star  which  was  seen  in  the 
future  by  Balaam’s  prophetic  eye  was  Christ 
himself.  Balaam’s  star,  therefore,  was  not  a 
prediction  of  the  star  of  the  wise  men,  but  they 
were  both  witnesses  of  the  coming  of  Christ — 
the  former  as  a prophecy  of  the  future,  the  lat- 
ter as  a symbol  for  the  time  then  present.  K. 

1*.  Edom  be  a possession. 

This  was  fulfilled  by  David,  who  in  two  of  his 
Psalms  hath  mentioned  together  his  conquest  of 
Moah  and  Edom,  as  they  are  also  joined  to 
gethei  in  this  prophecy  (Ps.  GO  : 8 ; 108  : 0). 
Soil*  abo.  “ •Seir”  is  the  name  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Edom  ; so  that  even  their  mountains 
and  fastnesses  could  not  defend  the  Tdinneans 
from  David  and  his  captains.  Israel  shall  do 
valiantly.  As  they  did  particularly  under  the 
command  of  David,  several  of  whose  victories 
are  recorded  in  2 Sam.  8 together  with  his  con- 
quest of  Moab  and  Edom.  Bp.  Xncton. 

It  is  apparent  that  Edom  and  Moah  are  named 
by  Balaam,  as  they  are  also  by  the  prophets, 
not  for  their  own  sake  merely,  but  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  heathen  nations  who  were  hostile 
to  the  Theocracy.  As  Jacob  then  figures  as  a 
constant  type  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  in  the 
prophets,  so  too  do  Edom  and  Monb  of  the  en- 
emies of  that  kingdom  ; and  in  the  threatened 
ruin  cf  Edom  and  Moab  is  indicated  the  event- 
ual destruction  of  all  that  resist  the  kingdom  of 

God  in  its  power.  Espin. Nothing  less  than 

the  entire  and  permanent  conquest  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  re- 
garded as  consummating  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy.  Where  there  are  enemies , there  are 
Mtmhitesy  and  the  words  spoken  by  Balaam  are 

still  in  process  of  fulfilment.  llenys. We 

have,  in  fact,  in  this  last  prophecy  of  Balaam 
concerning  “ the  latter  days”  another  form  of  the 
earlier  assurance,  “ As  truly  as  1 live,  all  the 
eartli  shall  he  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,” 
and  an  anticipation  of  many  that  are  to  follow, 
some  of  which  combine  both  forms  of  present- 


ing the  truth  ; as,  for  example,  in  the  second 
Psalm.  J.  M.  G. 

20.  Aimilck,  first  of  Hie  tuitions. 

The  most  ancient  and  most  powerful  of  all  the 
nations  or  States  then  within  the  view  of  Ba- 
laam ; hut  his  latter  end  shall  he  that  he  perish  for- 
ever. This  oracle  began  to  be  fulfilled  by  Saul 
(1  Sam.  15  : 7,  8),  who  overthrew  the  Amalekites, 
and  took  their  King  Agag  prisoner.  Afterward 
they  were  nearly  destroyed  by  David  (1  Sam. 
27  : 8),  and  they  were  finally  exterminated  by 
the  sons  of  Simeon  in  the  days  of  llezekiah  (1 
Ch.  4 : 41-43)  ; since  that  time  they  have  ceased 
to  exist  as  a people,  and  now  no  vestige  of  them 
remains  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; so  completely 
is  their  posterit y cut  off  according  to  this  proph- 
ecy. A.  C. 

21.  The  Kenit(%  Notoneof  the  Canaan- 
itish  nations,  mentioned  in  Gen.  15  : 10,  but 
probably  a tribe  of  the  Midianites.  Bp.  Xew- 
ton . Since  the  name  of  the  Kenites  unques- 
tionably occurs  among  the  Midianites,  and  a 
curse  directed  against  this  nation,  which  was 
now  allied  with  the  Moabites  for  the  purpose  of 
compassing  the  destruction  -of  Israel,  would  be 
perfectly  in  place  here,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
regarding  the  curse  directed  against  the  Kenites 
as  intended  for  the  Midianites.  How  the  name 
of  Kenites  came  to  be  applied  to  the  Midianites 
must  be  left  undetermined,  lv. 

‘22.  The  Amalekites  were  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, but  the  Kenites  were  to  be  carried  cap- 
tive. And  accordingly  when  Saul  was  sent  to 
destroy  the  Amalekites,  he  ordered  the  Kenites 
to  depart  from  among  them  (1  Sam.  15  : G). 
This  shows  that  they  were  “ wasted  ” and  re- 
duced to  alow  and  weak  condition.  And  as  the 
kings  of  Assyria  carried  captive  not  only  the 
Jew's,  but  also  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  16  : 9)  and 
several  other  nations  (2  Kings  39  :12,  13),  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Kenites  shared  the  same 
fate  with  their  neighbors  ; especially  as  some 
Kenites  are  mentioned  among  the  Jew's  after 
their  return  from  captivity 

21.  Sliip*  from  tlic  const  of  Iiiftim. 
Kittim  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Javan,  who  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Japhet,  by  whose  posterity 
“ the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  w'ere  divided  ” and 
peopled — that  is,  Europe,  and  the  countries  to 
which  the  Asiatics  passed  by  sea.  The  land  of 
Kittim  was  a general  name  for  the  countries 
and  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  And  Balaam 
might  here  mean  either  Greece,  or  Italy,  or 
both  ; the  particular  names  of  those  countries 
being  at  that  time  perhaps  unknown  in  the 
East.  And  the  passage  may  be  the  better  un- 
derstood of  both,  because  Greece  and  Italy  were 
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alike  the  scourges  of  Asia.  SIijiII  nfllirt 
\**lmr.  Asshnr  properly  meuns  the  desctiul- 
ants  of  Ass  h nr,  the  Assyrians;  Lnt  the  Syrians 
and  Assyrians  are  often  confounded  together, 
and  mentioned  as  the  same  people.  The  Greeks 
under  Alexander  the  Great  subdued  all  those 
countries.  The  Humans  atterward  extended 
their  empire  into  the  same  regions  ; and  Assyria, 
properly  so  called,  was  compared  by  the  Emper- 
or Trajan.  Ami  wliall  iilllift  By 

Eber  is  meant  either  the  people  bordering  on  the 
Eupnmtes,  or  the  Hebrews,  the  posterity  of  Eber. 
If  the  former,  they  as  well  as  the  Assyrians  were 
subdued  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Unmans  ; if  the 
latter,  as  is  most  probable,  they  were  nlHicted, 
though  not  much  by  Alexander  himself,  yet  by 
his  successors  the  Solenoid ;g  anti  particularly  by 
Antioehus  Epiplianes,  who  spoiled  Jerusalem, 
defiled  the  temple,  and  slew  all  those  who  ad- 
hered to  the  Law  of  Moses  (1  Mace.  1).  They 
were  worse  afflicted  by  the  Homans,  who  not 
only  subdued  and  oppressed  them  and  made 
their  country  a province  of  the  empire,  but  at 
last  took  away  their  place  and  nation,  and  sold 
and  dispersed  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Anil  lie  aho  *3i:ill  eoine  (o  ilrst ruc- 
tion, That  is‘£  Kittiin,”  who  is  the  main  sub- 
ject of  this  part  of  the  prophecy.  If  by  Kittim 
be  meant  the  Greeks,  the  Grecian  Empire  was 
entirely  subverted  by  the  Homans  ; if  the  Ho- 
mans, the  Homan  Empire  was  in  its  turn  broken 
into  pieces  by  the  incursion  of  the  northern 
nations.  The  name  only  cf  the  Homan  Empire 
and  Caesarean  majesty  is  subsisting  at  this  day, 
and  is  transferred  to  another  country  and  an- 
other people.  Bp . Newton. 

The  fact  that  the  event  which  the  seer  here 
beholds,  an  event  which  shakes  the  world,  and 
fills  him  with  the  greater  terror  and  dismay, 
from  the  fact  that  it  touches  the  children  of  his 
own  nation,  is  mighty  and  irresistible  in  its 
character,  is  expressed  without  ambiguity  in 
the  words,  ££  Woe,  who  will  live,  when  God 
doetk  this  ” (verse  23)  ! To  an  expositor  who 
retains  the  least  impartiality,  it  cannot  for  a 
moment  he  doubtful  that  the  destruction  of  the 
imperial  power  of  Asia  bv  Greeks  and  Homans 
is  predicted  here  (like  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian empires,  they  are  still  classed  together  as 
one)  ; and  therefore  that  we  have  here  n prophecy 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  the  prediction 
of  an  event  which  no  human  wisdom  or  acute- 
ness could  have  foreseen  or  calculated  upon, 
either  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or  David,  or  Mal- 
aehi.  K. 

This  may,  indeed,  be  characterized  as  the 
most  wonderful  of  prophecies.  More  than  a 


thousand  years  before  the  event,  not  only  the 
rising  of  the  great  world  empire  of  the  West  is 
here  predicted,  with  its  compiest  of  Asshur  and 
Eber  (be.,  of  the  descendants  of  Eber),  but  far 
beyond  this  the  final  destruction  of  that  world 
empire  is  foretold  ! Tn  fact,  we  lmve  here  a 
series  of  prophecies,  commencing  with  the  up 
peurance  of  the  Messiah  and  closing  Milk  the 
destruction  of  anti  Christ.  To  this  there  is  no 
parallel  in  Scripture,  except  in  the  visions  of 
Daniel.  No  ingenuity  of  hostile  criticism  can 
take  from  or  explain  away  the  import  of  this 
marvellous  prediction.  A.  E, 

These  oracles  materially  enrich  the  patriarchal 
benedictions,  while  also  partially  coinciding 
with  them  The  enrichment  consists  pre- 
cisely in  what  Israel  had  become  through  the 
Mosaic  covenant  at  Sinai.  We  see  there  t lie 
people  countless  in  numbers,  thanks  to  the 
covenant  with  Jehovah  possessing  a sacred  na- 
tionality, an  impregnable  victorious  power,  full 
«»f  blessing,  unfolding  into  true  royalty,  while 
every  worldly  power  aiul  force  is  sinking  into 

dust.  OreUt. What  was  little  Israel  to  great 

Assyria,  or  greater  Greece,  or  Home,  the  mighti- 
est of  all  ? Yet  where  is  Assyria  now  ? Where 
are  the  Greek  and  Homan  empires  now  ? And 
where  is  the  shir  and  sceptre  now?  Is  not  the 
star  brighter  and  the  sceptre  mightier  than  it 
ever  was  before?  And  in  the  same  way  shall 
the  enemies  of  the  truth  in  modern  times,  near 
and  far,  related  and  unrelated,  go  down  at  last 
before  the  rising  star  and  the  all-contpiering 
sceptre  J.  M . G. 

Balaam  Returns  “ to  his  Place"  (verse  25). 

Not  to  bis  own  land,  for  he  remained  among 
the  Midianites  to  plot  by  new  means  against  the 
people  of  God,  and  to  perish  in  his  sin.  The 
phrase,  which  is  of  frequent  recurrence,  is 
idiomatic,  meaning  merely  that  Balaam  went 
away  whither  he  would.  Espin . He  re- 
mained among  the  Midianites,  as  the  following 
history  shows,  and  gave  them  out  of  revenge 
the  advice  to  seduce  the  Israelites  by  means  of 
sensual  lust,  and  thereby  secured  his  reward. 
The  more  glorious  the  prophecies  which  he  was 
obliged  to  utter,  so  much  the  more  under  this 
compulsory  office  did  his  heart  become  alien- 
ated from  God.  He  had  been  obliged  to  ex- 
perience that  he  could  not  cope  with  God  him- 
self ; but  bis  people  were  as  he  knew  a weak, 
fickle,  sensual  people,  and  if  he  could  not  re- 
verse God’s  promises,  yet  he  hoped  to  alienate 
this  his  people  from  him,  and  thus  to  under- 
mine his  power,  Gerl. 


(SOU  SECTION  ITS . ISRAEL'S  SIN  WITH  THE  MID  UNITES. 

“ The  rcny  of  Balaam"  and  the  words  of  Ba-  | tnal,  nay,  his  moral  convictions  were  correet. 
laam  are  really  two  different  subjects.  His  con-  He  knew  what  he  should  do,  and  there  was  in 
duct  was  of  the  meanest  ; his  words  were  of  the  | him  also  a feeling  of  obligation  to  do  it.  It  was 
noblest  that  ever  came  from  mortal  lips.  Alas  ! , he  who  declared  that  “ God  is  not  a man,  that 
how  often  do  these  two— noble  words  and  he  should  lie  ; neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he 
ignoble  conduct— run  on  alongside  each  other  j should  repent  while,  by  his  repeated  jield- 
in  the  life  of  man,  and  never  meet  ! The  words  ings  to  Balak’s  entreaties,  he  acted  just  as  if  he 
abide  : the  man,  identified  nut  with  his  words,  supposed  it  to  be  possible  to  change  the  pnr- 
which  were  from  him,  but  not  of  him,  but  with  pose  of  God  in  reference  to  Israel.  And  it  was 
his  conduct,  which  was  the  true  expression  of  lie  who  said,  “ Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 

himself,  perishes  forever.  J.  M.  G. lie  knew  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  yet 

what  was  right,  and  yet  did  what  was  wrong,  i “ beloved  the  wages  of  iniquity,  ” and  died  in 
His  was  not  a sin  of  ignoranee.  His  intellee-  | the  ranks  of  Jehovah’s  enemies.  AV.  M.  T. 


Section  178. 

ISRAEL’S  SIN  WITH  THE  MOABITES  AND  MIDIANITES.  PUNISHMENT.  JUDGMENT 
EXECUTED  BY  PHINEHAS.  DESTRUCTION  OF  MIDIANITES.  DIVISION  OF 
ALLOWED  SPOIL. 

Numbers  25  : 1-18  ; 31  ; 1-54. 

Xu.  I And  Israel  abode  in  Shittim,  and  the  people  began  to  commit  whoredom  with  the 

2 daughters  of  Moab  : for  they  ealled  the  people  unto  the  sacrifices  of  their  gods  ; and  the 

3 people  did  eat,  and  bowed  down  to  their  gods  And  Israel  joined  himself  nnto  Baal-peor  : 

4 ami  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  and  hang  them  up  unto  the  Loun  before  the  sun,  that  the  fierce 

5 anger  of  the  Lord  may  turn  away  from  Israel.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  judges  of  Israel,  Slay 
fi  ye  every  one  his  men  that  have  joined  themselves  unto  Baal-peor.  And,  behold,  one  of  the 

children  of  Israel  came  and  brought  unto  his  brethren  a Midianitish  woman  in  the  sight  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  while  they  were  weep- 

7 ing  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  And  when  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest,  saw  it,  he  rose  up  from  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  and  took  a spear  in 

8 his  hand  ; and  he  w'ent  after  the  man  of  Israel  into  the  pavilion,  and  thrust  both  of  them 
through,  the  man  of  Israel,  and  the  woman  through  her  belly.  So  the  plague  was  stayed  from 

3  the  children  of  Israel.  And  those  that  died  by  the  plague  were  twenty  and  four  thousand. 

10  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar.  the  son  of  Aaron  the 

11  priest,  hath  turned  my  wrath  away  from  the  children  of  Israel,  in  that  he  was  jealous  with 
my  jealousy  among  them,  so  that  1 consumed  not  the  children  of  Israel  in  my  jealousy. 

12  Wherefore  say,  Behold,  I give  unto  him  my  covenant  of  peace  : and  it  shall  be  unto  him,  and 

13  to  his  seed  after  him,  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood  ; because  he  was  jealous  for 

14  his  God.  and  made  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel.  Now  the  name  of  the  man  of  Israel 
that  was  slain,  who  was  slain  with  the  Midianitish  woman,  was  Zimri,  the  son  of  Sain,  a 

15  prince  of  a fathers’  house  among  the  Simeonites.  And  the  name  of  the  Midianitish  woman 
that  was  slain  was  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  Zur  ; he  was  head  of  the  people  of  a fathers’  house 
in  Midian. 

10  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Vex  the  Midianites,  and  smite  them  : for  they  vex 

17  you  with  their  wiles,  wherewith  they  have  beguiled  you  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and  in  the  mat- 

18  ter  of  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Midian,  their  sister,  which  was  slain  on  the  day  of 
the  plague  in  the  matter  of  Peor. 

!S1  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Avenge  the  children  of  Israel  of  the  Midian- 

2 it.es  : afterward  shalt  thou  be  gathered  unto  thy  people.  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  people, 

3 saying,  Arm  ye  men  from  among  you  for  the  war,  that  they  may  go  against  Midian,  to  execute 

4 the  Lord's  vengeance  on  Midian.  Of  every  tribe  a thousand,  throughout  all  the  tribes  of 

5 Israel,  shall  ye  send  to  the  war.  So  there  were  delivered,  out  of  the  thousands  of  Israel,  a 
fi  thousand  of  every  tribe,  twelve  thousand  armed  for  war.  And  Moses  sent  them,  a thousand 

of  every  tribe,  to  the  war,  them  and  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  to  the  war,  with 
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7 the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  trumpets  for  the  alarm  in  his  hand.  And  they  warred 

8 against  Midian,  us  the  Loud  commanded  Moses  ; and  they  slew  every  male.  And  they  slew 
the  kings  of  Midiun  with  the  rest  of  their  slain  ; Evi,  and  Kckem,  and  Zur,  and  llur,  and 

9 Eebu,  the  live  kings  of  Midian  : Balaam  also  the  son  of  lleor  they  slew  with  the  sword.  And 
the  children  of  Isiael  took  captive  the  women  of  Midian  ami  their  little  ones  ; and  all  their 

10  cattle,  and  all  their  Jloeks,  and  all  their  goods,  they  took  for  a prey.  And  all  their  cities  in 

11  the  places  wherein  they  dwelt,  and  all  their  encampments,  they  burnt  with  tiro.  And  they 

12  took  all  the  spoil,  and  all  the  prey,  both  of  man  and  of  beast.  And  they  brought,  the  captives, 
.and  the  prey,  and  the  spoil,  unto  Moses,  and  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  unto  the  eougrega- 
tion  of  the  children  of  Israel,  untc  the  camp  at  the  plains  of  Moab,  which  are  by  the  Jordan 
at  Jericho. 

13  And  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  went  forth  to 

14  meet  them  without  the  camp.  And  Moses  was  wroth  with  the  officers  ot  the  host,  the  cap- 
tains of  thousands  and  the  captains  of  hundreds,  which  came  from  the  service  of  the  war. 

15  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  saved  all  the  women  alive?  llehold,  these  caused  the 

16  children  of  Israel,  through  the  counsel  of  Balaam,  to  commit  trespass  against  the  Lord  in  tho 

17  matter  of  Poor,  and  so  the  plague  was  among  the  congregation  of  the  Loud.  Now  therefore 
kill  every  mole  among  the  little  ones,  and  kill  every  woman  that  hath  known  man  by  lying 

18  with  him.  But  all  the  women  children,  that  have  not  known  man  by  lying  with  him,  keep 
alive  for  yourselves. 

[Verses  19-24.  Instructions  to  purify  themselves,  their  garments,  and  their  useful  booty.] 

25  And  the  Loru>  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  the  sum  of  the  prey  that  was  taken,  both  of 

26  man  anti  of  beast,  thou,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  the  heads  of  the  fathers'  houses  of  the 

27  congregation  : aud  divide  the  prey  into  two  parts  ; between  the  men  skilled  in  war,  that  went 

28  out  to  battle,  and  all  the  congregation  : and  levy  a tribute  unto  the  Lord  of  the  men  of  war 
that  went  out  to  battle  : one  soul  of  live  hundred,  both  of  the  persons,  and  of  the  beeves,  and 

29  of  the  asses,  and  of  the  flocks  : take  it  of  their  half,  and  give  it  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  for  tho 

30  Lord’s  heave  offering.  And  of  the  children  of  Israel’s  half,  thou  shalt  take  one  drawn  out  of 
every  fiftjq  of  the  persons,  of  the  beeves,  of  the  asses,  and  of  the  flocks,  eren  of  all  the  cattle, 

31  and  give  them  unto  the  Levites,  which  keep  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.  Aud 
Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

48  And  the  officers  which  were  over  the  thousands  of  the  host,  the  captains  of  thousands,  and 

49  the  captains  of  hundreds,  came  near  unto  Moses  : and  they  said  unto  Moses,  Thy  servants 
have  taken  the  sum  of  the  men  of  war  which  are  under  our  charge,  and  there  lacketh  not  one 

50  man  of  us.  And  we  have  brought  the  Lord’s  oblation,  what  every  man  hath  gotten,  of  jewels 
of  gold,  ankle  chains,  and  bracelets,  signet  rings,  earrings,  and  armlets,  to  make  atonement 

51  for  our  souls  before  the  Lord.  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the  gold  of  them,  even 

52  all  wrought  jewels.  And  all  the  gold  of  the  heave  offering  that  they  offered  up  to  the  Lord, 
of  the  captains  of  thousands,  and  of  the  captains  of  hundreds,  was  sixteen  thousand  seven 

53  hundred  and  fifty  shekels.  ( For  the  men  of  war  had  taken  booty,  every  man  for  himself.) 

54  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the  gold  of  the  captains  of  thousands  and  of  hundreds, 
and  brought  it  into  the  tent  of  meeting,  for  a memorial  for  the  children  of  Israel  before  the 
Lord. 


We  have  here  the  record  of  an  idolatrous 
defection  on  the  part  of  a new  generation  of 
Israelites,  the  children  of  the  men  who  had 
fallen  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  eve  of  entrance 
into  the  promised  land.  They  joined  themselves 
unto  Baal-peor,  the  god  of  the  Moabites,  for 
which  the  displeasure  of  the  true  God,  jealous 
of  his  honor,  broke  loose  upon  them.  T.  C. 

1.  Sllittim.  The  last  station  of  the  wilder- 
ness, called  afterward  Abel-Shittim  (the  afflic- 
tion of  Shittim),  after  the  punishment  which 
followed  there.  It  lay  in  the  plains  opposite 
Jericho.  Here  the  people  remained  a long  time, 
and  received  the  second  giving  of  the  Law, 


1 Geri And  now  at  the  very  last  station  of 

tbeir  long  march,  with  the  land  of  promise  in 
full  view  before  them  across  the  Jordan,  the 
people  of  God— at  least  a large  number  of  them 
— give  way  to  temptation.  That  Balaam  was 
the  instigator  of  this  plot  we  know  from  snbse- 
j quent  Scriptures,  among  others  from  liev. 
2:14:  “I  have  a few  things  against  thee  be- 
cause thou  hast  there  them  that  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balnk  to  cast  a 
stumbling  block  before  the  children  of  Israel,  to 
eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  to  commit 

fornication.”  S.  E. He  was  hankering  after 

the  rewards  that  Balak  offered  ; and  he  could 
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not  bear  to  give  them  up.  And  so  although  he 
would  never  curse  God's  people,  since  he  was 
told  that  he  must  not,  he  did  the  very  wicked- 
est thing  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  ; he 
deliberately  told  the  Moabites  how  they  could 

seduce  God's  people  into  sin.  Temple. As  if 

in  defiance,  he  counselled  the  evil  stratagem  by 
which  he  hoped  to  compass  indirectly  that  ruin 
of  God's  people  which  lie  had  been  withheld 
from  working  otherwise.  Jle  thus,  like  Judas 
and  Aliithopliel,  set  in  motion  a train  of  events 
which  involved  his  own  destruction.  Espin. 

The  infernal  sagacity  of  Balaam  led  him  to 
conclude  that  if  they  could  be  seduced  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  Divine  king,  the  protec- 
tion which  rendered  them  invincible  wonld  lie 
withdrawn,  and  they  easily  be  subdued  by  their 
enemies.  Tins  discovery  he  made  known  to  the 
King  of  Monb  before  his  departure  ; and  it  il 
Inslrates  the  character  of  the  man  that  lie  could 
form  this  device  and  counsel  the  king  to  act 
upon  it,  just  after  his  month  had  poured  forth 
— even  by  constraint — eloquent  blessings  upon 
the  people  whose  ruin  he  now  devises.  And 
all  this  was  purely  gratuitous  ; for  his  business 
with  Moab  was  ended.  He  could  not  curse 
Israel  — aud  had  incurred  the  anger  rather  than 
the  honors  of  the  King  of  Moab.  He  seems  to 
have  retired  among  the  neighboring  people  of 
Midian,  close  allies  with  Moab,  until  he  should 
behold  the  results  of  the  course  he  had  sug- 
gested, and  in  which  he  seems  to  have  induced 
the  Midianites  also  to  co-operate.  These  peo- 
ple, however  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
sending  for  him,  were  still  too  deeply  impressed 
with  the  notion  of  his  superhuman  sagacity  not 
to  pay  the  most  heedful  attention  to  his  advice. 
This  was,  in  effect,  that  the  women  should  he 
rendered  instrumental  in  seducing  the  Israelites 
to  take  part  in  the  obscene  rites  of  Baal-Peor.  Kit. 

He  instructs  lialak  to  make  a great  feast  ; and, 
by  collecting  all  the  yonth  and  beauty  of  Moab 
at  this  carnival,  he  allures  the  people  first  to 
fornication,  and  then,  through  the  medium  of 
their  passions,  to  idolatry  ; he  thus  finds  a way 
to  rob  them  of  all  those  privileges  which  lie  had 
so  sublimely  sung.  Such  is  the  darkening, 
hardening  inti  nence  of  an  evil  passion  cherished 
within  ; so  wonderfully  it  glosses  over  evil  and 
confounds  it  with  good.  None  knew  so  well  as 
Balaam  that  whoso  touched  the  people  of  God, 
tonched  the  apple  of  his  eye  ; yet  all  was  lost  in 
the  love  of  filthy  lucre  ; he  was  maddened  by 
avarice.  B.  Hull. 

Rather  than  lose  his  hopes,  Balaam  resolves 
to  speak  worse  than  curses.  The  fear  of  God's 
judgments  in  a worldly  heart  is  at  length  over- 
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come  with  the  love  of  gain.  He  would  not 
curse,  but  he  would  advise,  and  bis  counsel  is 
worse  than  a curse  ; for  his  curse  had  hurt  none 
hut  himself,  his  counsel  cost  the  blood  of 
twenty-four  thousand  Israelites.  Where  Balaam 
did  speak  well,  there  was  never  any  prophet 
spake  more  divinely  ; where  he  spake  ill,  there 
was  never  any  devil  spake  more  wickedly.  How 
justly  did  he  perish  with  the  sword  of  Israel, 
whose  tongue  had  insensibly  slain  so  many 
thousands  of  them  ! Bp.  If. 

Balaam  wanted  to  do  what  he  knew  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  express  mind  of  God  ; he  had  in- 
ward checks  and  restraints  which  he  could  not 
entirely  get  over.  Not  daring  ns  a prophet  to 
assist  the  King  of  Moab,  he  considers  whether 
there  might  not  be  fuuml  some  other  means  of 
aiding  him  against  that  very  people  whom  he 
was  restrained  from  cursing  in  words.  He  could 
think  of  no  other  method  than  to  betray  the 
children  of  Israel  to  provoke  his  wrath,  who 
was  their  only  strength  and  defence.  The  temp- 
tation which  he  pitched  iipon  was  that  concern- 
ing which  Solomon  afterward  observed  that  it 
had  cast  down  many  woumled  ; yea,  many  strong 
men  lmd  been  slain  by  it  : and  of  which  he  him- 
self was  a sad  example  when  h’S  wives  turned 
away  his  heart  after  other  gods.  This  succeeded  ; 
the  people  sin  against  God  ; and  thus  the  proph- 
et’s counsel  brought  on  that  destruction  which 
he  eould  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  assist  rvith 
the  religious  ceremony  of  execration.  And 
surely  fhat  impious  counsel  he  gave  to  Balak 
against  the  children  of  Israel  was  a greater  piece 
of  wickedness  than  if  he  had  cursed  them  in 
words.  . . . Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
such  a character  is  not  an  uncommon  one  ; nay, 
with  some  small  alterations  and  put  a little 
lower,  it  is  applicable  to  a considerable  part  of 
the  world.  For  if  the  reasonable  choice  be  seen 
and  acknowledged,  and  yet  men  make  the  un- 
reasonable one,  is  not  this  the  same  contradic- 
tion and  inconsistency  which,  in  Balaam,  ap- 
pear so  unaccountable  ? Bp.  Butler. 

1.  God  seenred  the  people  against  their  en- 
emies, while  they  brotight  destruction  on  them- 
selves by  their  wickedness.  Bp.  Wilson. *>. 

Till*  people  did  eat.  Of  the  Moabitish 
sacrifices.  This  was  an  act  of  idolatry,  whereby 
they  owned  themselves  the  servants  of  the  gods 
of  Moab  ; as  to  eat  of  the  Lord's  sacrifices  was 
an  act  of  Divine  worship  (see  Ex.  34  : 15).  Bp. 
Patrick *. 

Closely  connected  with  an  irrevocable  con- 
demnation of  every  form  of  idolatry  was  the 
special  character  of  the  legislation  that  dealt 
with  the  seven  nations  or  tribes  inhabiting  Pal- 
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estine  at  the  time  of  tho  exodus,  and  with  those  I 
people  who  dwelt  on  its  herders,  allies  in  blood 
to  the  Israelites,  as  being  the  descendants  ot 
the  father  of  Abraham  in  two  cases,  and  of  Isaac 
himself  in  the  third — namely,  t lie  Ammonites,  1 
tho  Moabites,  and  the  Edomites.  Whether  the 
chief  danger  of  being  seduced  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  these  people  lay  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  dwelling  places,  or  in  the  sympathy  of 
kindred  blood,  it  was  warded  off  by  the  most 
indexible  barriers.  Against  the  seductive  mllu-  1 
ences  of  the  neighboring  idolaters  the  door  was  1 
thus  altogether  closed,  so  long  as  the  Law  of 
Cled  was  obeyed.  For  the  Law  was  not  a mere 
idle  threat  ; it  was  a rule  of  life,  to  be  enforced 
by  the  sword,  the  stake,  tho  cord,  and  the  stone, 
for  wilful  breach  ; by  stripes  and  by  the  pe- 
cuniary mulct  of  the  sin-offering  for  inadvertent 
trespass.  It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years 
that  this  tone  and  temper  of  the  Pentateuch 
have  been  made  clearly  intelligible,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  what  the  gods  of  Ammon  ami  of  Moab 
actually  were.  From  the  time  when  Israel  abode 
in  Shittim,  the  rites  of  the  service  of  Baal-Peor 
have  been  of  a directly  licentious  character  ; 
and  the  idols  before  which  they  were  performed  I 
are  of  a type  and  nature  which  modesty  forbids  I 
us  to  delineate,  or  more  distinctly  to  describe,  j 
F.  R.  Cornier . 

The  uncleanness  committed  was  a part  of  the 
worship  and  service  performed  to  ISaal-Peor. 
Those  that  have  broken  the  fences  of  modesty 
will  nevej*  be  held  by  the  bonds  of  piety  : and 
those  that  have  dishonored  themselves  by  fleshly 
lusts  will  not  scruple  to  dishonor  God  by  idol- 
atrous worship  ; for  this  they  are  justly  given 
up  yet  further  to  vile  affections.  H. 

4,  5.  Kennicott  remarks  that  the  Samari- 
tan and  Hebrew  texts  must  be  both  taken  to- 
gether, to  make  the  sense  here  complete.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  ifnto  all  the 
heads  of  the  people  ; and  let  them  slay  tiie 

MEN  THAT  WERE  JOINED  TO  LAAL-PEOll  | and  hitWJ 

them  up  before  the  Lord , against  the  sun . A.  C. 

The  pronoun  “ them”  refers  not  to  the  heads  of 
the  people,  but  to  the  transgressors,  whom  the 
chiefs  were  to  stone,  and  then  hang  up  as  a ter- 
ror to  those  evil  doers.  For  Moses  said  to  the 
judges,  “ Slay  ye  every  one  his  men  that  were  , 
joined  to  Baal-Peor.”  Hanging  alive  was  not  a ( 
Jewish  mode  of  execution,  but  stoning.  The 
victim  was  first  stoned  to  death  and  then  hung 
up,  in  some  cases,  as  a special  mark  of  the  Di 
vine  malediction.  Hence  the  axiom  (De.  21  : 23), 

“ He  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God  ” — that 
is,  the  being  thus  hung  up  is  a sign  of  his  being 
accursed.  S.  R, 
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G.  ITIi<liniiiti*li  woman.  It  appears  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Zur,  who  was  a “ head 
over  a people,  and  of  a chief  house  in  Midian,” 
and  is  mentioned  (31  : S)  as  one  of  tho  live  kings 
of  Midian  that  afterward  perished  by  tin*  bands 
of  tho  Israelites.  Her  high  rank  proves  that 
Zimri  had  not  fallen  in  with  her  by  mere  chance, 
but  lmd  been  deliberately  singled  out  by  the 
Midinnites  as  one  whom  they  must  at  any  price 
lead  astray.  The  example  of  Zimri  is  doubtless 
recorded  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  and 
characteristic  in  itself,  as  well  as  because  it 
gave  the  impulse  to  the  aetof  Phinehas.  Espin . 

G- 15.  Here  is  a remarkable  contest  between 
wickedness  and  righteousness,  which  shall  be 
most  bold  and  resolute  ; and  righteousness 
carries  the  day,  as  no  doubt  it  will  at  last.  Never 
was  vice  more  daring  than  it  was  in  Zimri  ; a 
prince,  of  a chief  house  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 
All  the  circumstances  concurred  to  make  it  ex- 
ceeding sinful,  exceeding  shameful.  It  was  an 
affront  to  the  justice  of  the  nation,  and  bid  de- 
fiance to  that.  It  was  an  affront  to  the  religion 
of  the  nation,  and  put  a contempt  upon  that. 
Moses  and  the  main  bod}’'  of  the  congregation 
who  kept  their  integrity  were  weeping  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  ; lamenting  the  sin  committed 
and  deprecating  the  plague  begun  ; they  wer* 
sanctifying  a fast  in  a solemn  assembly,  weepimj 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar , to  turn  away  th* 
wrath  of  God  from  the  congregation  ; then 
comes  Zimri  among  them,  in  effect  to  tell  them 
that  he  was  resolved  to  fill  the  measure  of  sin, 
as  fast  as  they  emptied  it.  And  never  was  vir 
tue  more  daring  than  it  was  in  Phinehas.  H. 

The  act  of  Phinehas  was  its  own  justification. 
Its  merit  consisted  in  the  evidence  it  gave  that 
his  heart  was  right  before  God.  lie  was,  to 
ipiote  the  text  of  verse  11,  “ zealous  with  God's 
zeal,’*  and  abhorred  the  presumptuous  wicked- 
ness of  Zimri  as  God  abhorred  it.  He  therefore 
risked  his  own  life  by  dealing  according  to  their 
deserts  with  two  influential  and  defiant  evil- 
doers ; and  his  act,  done  in  the  face  of  Moses 
and  the  people  and  for  them,  was  accepted  by 
God  as  a national  atonement.  How  thoroughly 
the  nation  adopted  the  deed  is  manifest  by  the 
conspicuous  position  from  henceforth  assigned 
to  Phinehas,  and  by  the  fame  which  attached 

to  him  and  it  ever  afterward.  Espin. The 

zeal  of  God  hath,  barred  out  all  weak  delibera- 
tions ; and  Phinehas  holds  it  now  both  his  duty 
and  his  glory  to  be  an  executioner  of  so  shame- 
less a puir  of  offenders.  God  loves  this  heat  of 
zeal  in  all  the  carriages  of  his  servants  ; and  if 
it  transport  us  too  far  he  pardoneth  the  errors 
otour  fervency,  rather  than  the  indifferences  of 
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lukewarmness.  As  these  two  were  more  beasts 
than  any  that  ever  he  sacrificed,  so  the  shedding 
of  their  blood  was  the  acceptablest  sacrifice  that 
ever  he  offered  unto  God  ; for  both  all  Israel  is 
freed  from  the  plague,  and  all  his  posterity 
have  the  priesthood  entailed  to  them  so  long  as 
the  Jews  were  a people.  Bp.  II. 

H.  So  I lie  plague  was  stayed.  The 
plague  was  the  execution  which  Moses  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  people  were  carrying  on  till  twenty- 
four  thousand  had  been  executed.  8.  It. 

The  promise  to  Phinehas  imports  no 
more  than  that  he  and  his  seed  should  thence- 
forward have  the  honor  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  that  everlasting  priesthood,  which  pri- 
marily, and  by  an  eternal  covenant,  was  vested 
in  the  Messiah  : hence  God  calls  it  here  his 
coventtnt  <>f  peace.  It  proved  literally  tine  that 
Phinehas  and  his  seed  should  hold  that  typical 
and  ceremonial  priesthood  as  long  as  it  was  to 
last,  and  be  the  representatives  ot  the  everlasting 
priesthood  of  Christ,  until  his  coming.  }Vognn. 

The  Jews  reckon  twelve  high-priests  of  the 

race  of  Phinehas,  from  this  time  to  the  days  of 
Solomon — nine  more  from  that  time  to  the  cap- 
tivity, and  fifteen  from  their  return,  to  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Eupator,  the  last  of  whom  was 
Onias,  slain  by  Lysias.  Ezra,  the  great  priest 
and  scribe,  was  of  this  line  (7:1,  5).  The  family 
of  Ithaniar,  uncle  ot'  Phinehas,  had  the  priest- 
hood for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ; 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  family  of  Phinehas  in 
the  person  of  Zadok'  the  priest  (1  Ch.  G : 50),  in 
which  it  continued,  in  the  whole  abont  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  rears.  God  therefore  suffi- 
ciently fulfilled  his  promise.  A.  C. 

8 7.  The  misehiet  which  the  Midianites  did 
to  Israel  must  be  remembered  and  punished 
with  as  much  severity  as  that  which  the  Amale- 
kites  did  in  fighting  with  them  when  the}"  came 
out  of  Egypt.  God  will  certainly  reckon  with 
those  that  do  the  devil  s work  in  tempting  men 
to  sin.  H. 

Destruction  or  the  Midianites  {Xu.  31  : 1—54). 

Of  the  two  nations  who  had  shown  themselves 
hostile  toward  the  Israelites-  the  Moabites  and 
Midianites — revenge  is  now  taken  on  the  latter. 
The  reason  why  the  first  were  spared,  seems  to 
be  because  the  Midianites  had  taken  the  lead 
in  the  crime  of  seducing  Israel  to  the  practice 
of  the  licentious  idolatry,  and  Balaam,  the  insti- 
gator to  the  act,  was  found  among  them  and 
killed.  The  sin  in  Israel  had  been  stemmed  by 
the  act  of  Phinehas:  so  had  judgment  begun  at 
the  house  of  God  ; but  now  likewise  must  the 
purified  people  of  God  take  vengeance  on  his 


enemies.  The  conduct  of  the  people  in  the 
war,  the  division  of  the  spoil,  as  well  as  their 
wonderful  preservation,  are  related  with  partic- 
ular detail,  since  this  battle  was  to  serve  as  a 
kind  of  example  for  the  war  of  eonquest  which 
was  now  immediately  before  them.  Gerl. 

For  these  plots  against  Israel,  as  well  as  for 
their  former  inhospitality,  the  Moabites  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  congregation  to  the  tenth  gen 
oration  ; and  the  Midianites  were  doomed  to 
destruction.  The  execution  of  this  sentence 
was  the  last  act  of  the  government  of  Moses. 
All  the  men  of  Midian  were  slain,  with  the 
princes  who  had  been  allied  with  Balak,  and 
Balaam  died  in  the  general  slaughter.  Their 
cities  were  burned  and  their  spoil  taken,  and  the 
women,  who  had  been  saved  alive,  were  slain 
by  the  eommand  of  Moses,  the  female  children 
only  being  spared.  At  the  same  time  a law  was 
made  for  the  equitable  division  of  the  spoil  be- 
tween those  who  went  forth  to  battle  and  those 

who  remained  in  the  camp.  I*.  8. That  this 

account  of  the  attack  and  extermination  of  the 
Midianites  has  reference  to  the  Midiauitisli 
tribes  upon  the  table-land  of  Moab,  the  chiefs 
of  which  are  spoken  of  in  Josh.  13  :21  as  having 
been  formerly  the  vassals  of  8ihon,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  express  statement  to 
that  effect  in  verse  8.  The  main  body  of  the 
Midianites  does^not  appear  to  have  taken  part 
at  all,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  surprising 
in  their  subsequent  hostile  and  powerful  attacks 
upon  the  Israelites.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
only  twelve  thousand  Israelites  (a  thousand  from 
every  tribe)  were  engaged  in  the  battle,  is  a 
proof  that  the  foe  was  neither  numerous  nor 
strong.  K. 

‘2,  3.  God  said,  Avenge  Israel , Moses  says, 
Avenge  the  Lord ; for  the  interests  of  God  and 
Israel  are  united,  and  the  cause  of  both  is  one 
and  the  same.  And  if  God  in  what  he  does 
shows  himself  jealous  for  the  honor  of  Israel, 
surely  Israel  in  what  they  do  ought  to  show 
themselves  jealous  for  the  glory  of  God.  Then 
only  we  can  justify  the  avenging  of  ourselves 
when  it  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  that  we  en- 
gage in.  Nay,  for  this  reason  we  are  forbidden 
to  avenge  ourselves,  because  God  has  said, 
Vengeance  is  mine,  I trill  repay.  II. 

The  very  words  in  which  the  command  is 
given  show  that  the  war  against  the  Midianites 
was  no  ordinary  one.  It  was  indeed  less  a war 
than  the  execution  of  a Divine  sentence  against 
a most  guilty  people.  The  Midianites  had  cor- 
rupted and,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  ruined  God's 
people,  body  and  soul  ; and  had  done  this 
knowing,  as  after  the  overruling  by  God  of  Ba- 
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Iaam’s  attempts  to  curse  Israel  they  must  have 
known,  that  in  doing  it  they  were  openly  re. 
helling  against  God.  From  God  then  a no  less 
open  retribution  overtakes  them.  The  employ- 
ment in  this  work  of  so  small  a number  of 
Israelites  as  twelve  thousand  (verse  4)  ; the  se- 
lection of  an  dpi al  number  from  each  tribe  irre- 
spective of  its  warlike  strength  ; the  appoint- 
ment of  Phinehas,  famous  for  his  zeal  against  the 
very  sin  to  which  the  Midianites  had  tempted 
Israel,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  war  with  “ the 
holy  instruments  and  trumpets"  (verse  (»)  ; and 
the  extraordinary  preservation  (verse  4b)  of  all 
those  engaged  ; are  tokens  that  on  this  occasion, 
no  less  than  when  Hie  cities  of  the  plain  were 
destroyed  by  tire  from  heaven,  the  hand  of  God 
directed  the  stroke.  The  Israelites  had  no  dis- 
cretion to  kill  or  to  spare.  They  were  bidden 
to  exterminate  without  mercy,  and  brought 
back  to  their  task  (verse  14)  when  they  showed 
signs  of  11  inching  from  it.  Tt  was  a preparation 
for  other  duties  of  the  like  kind  which  awaited 
them  ; a proof  by  experiment  that  they  had  no 
alternative  in  such  matters  except  to  fulfil  the 
commands  of  God  ; an  awful  but  doubtless 
salutary  manifestation,  as  was  afterward  the 
slaughter  of  the  Canaanites,  to  which  that  of 
Jlidian  is  in  all  essential  respects  similar,  of 
God’s  wrath  against  sin  ; and  a type  of  the 
future  extermination  of  sin  and  sinners  from 
his  kingdom.  Espin. 

Moses  forsook  Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath 
of  King  Pharaoh,  that  he  might  be  true  to 
Israel  ; Balaam,  a man  of  the  same  time,  hut  of 
a base  selfishness  of  heart,  went  to  Moab  to 
seek  King  Balak's  favor  and  rewards  by  cursing 
those  whom  God  had  blessed.  Bv  enchant- 
ments he  prevailed  nothing  against  Israel,  and 
was  compelled  to  bless  them  in  glowing  strains. 
But  by  vile  and  crafty  counsel  he  did  succeed  in 
partially  ensnaring  them.  So  the  chosen  nation 
was  defiled  and  was  smitten  of  God  for  the  sin. 
But  Israel  was  soon  restored,  and  under  Phine- 
has  the  priest  attacked  and  almost  exterminated 
the  wicked  Midianites.  “ Balaam  also,  the  son 
of  Beor,  they  slew  with  the  sword."  No  death 
of  the  righteous  could  be  for  a man  that  loved 
the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  He  had  proph- 
esied as  one  who  enjoyed  the  “ vision  of  the  Al- 
mighty." Yet  he  died  as  a fool  dieth.  and  has 
left  a shameful  memory.  D F. Had  he  him- 

self believed  wlmt  he  said  of  the  happy  state  of 
Israel,  he  would  not  have  herded  himself  thus 
with  the  enemies  of  Israel,  but  justly  does  he 
die  the  death  of  the  wick'etl  (though  he  pretended 
to  desire  that  of  the  righteous),  and  go  down 
slain  to  the  pit  with  the  uncircumcised , who  rebelled 


thus  against  the  convictions  of  his  own  con 
science.  The  Midmmtes*  wiles  were  Balaam’s 
projects,  it  was  therefore  just  that  he  should 
perish  with  them  (llos.  4 : f>).  Now  was  his 
folly  made  manifest  to  all  men,  who  foretold  the 
fate  of  others,  but  foresaw  not  his  own.  II. 

The  beginning  of  the  wap  nf  Balaam  was  lov 
ing  the  wages  of  unrighteousness  ; the  middle 
of  it  was  the  seeking  of  them,  combined  with 
an  ever-weakening  attempt  to  keep  the  path  of 
righteousness  while  seeking  the  other  wages  ; 
and  now  what  is  the  end  V " The  wages  of  sin 
which  is  death.  From  the  double-mindeduess 
ot'  the  middle  stage  lie  very  rapidly  passed  into 
whole-hearted  wickedness,  and  after  doing  tho 
devil’s  work  with  a singleness  of  purpose  lie 
had  never  shown  before,  at  last  ‘‘utterly  per 
islied  in  his  own  corruption."  One  of  his  won 
derful  sayiwjs  had  been  : “ Let  me  die  the  death, 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like 
his."  These,  and  such  as  these,  were  his 
words  ; that  was  the  end  of  his  way.  J.  M.  G. 

Not  with  the  righteous,  but  fighting  among 
the  enemies  of  God  ; not  on  a peaceful  death 
bed,  but  in  the  red  front  of  guilty  strife  : so, 
on  the  blood-stained  turf,  amid  the  routed 
ranks,  by  the  pitiless  sword  of  men  whom  ho 
had  tempted  to  their  ruin  ; so,  after  a wasted 
life,  his  plots  frustrated,  his  curses  foiled,  died 
one  who,  if  lie  had  been  true  to  his  convictions, 
might  have  been  almost  as  great  as  Moses*  self  ; 
and  the  thick  pall  of  utter  darkness  rushes 
down  upon  his  end.  And  if  we  look  down  the 
dark  and  slippery  steps  of  his  degradation,  we 
can  trace  them  through  temptation  faintly  re- 
sisted to  temptation  yielded  to,  and  remorse 
stifled,  and  warnings  resisted,  and  penal  blind- 
ness inflicted,  and  sin  willingly  chosen,  ami  sin 
let  alone,  until  tho  seer  of  the  vision  of  the  A1 
mighty  becomes  the  tempter  to  the  infamies  of 
Baal  Peor.  But  the  very  eentral  lesson  of  his 
career  is  the  power  of  a besetting  sin.  Farrar. 

Two  hostile  kingdoms  forever  confront  each 
other  in  this  world.  The  strong  one  armed 
keepeth  his  own  palace.  He  will  never  sur- 
render it,  or  one  particle  of  it,  in  any  human 
soul,  till  a stronger  than  he  and  there  is  only 
one  stronger — binds  him.  lie  will  seem  to  sur- 
render it  ; he  will  call  it  by  some  innocent 
name  ; he  will  cover  it  with  a Christian  title  ; 
he  will  deceive,  flatter,  promise,  and  manage  ; 
he  will  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light  ; 
but  lie  will  do  it  all  to  keep  his  own.  Equally 
exclusive,  over  against  that  dark  kingdom,  is 
the  kingdom  of  light  : open,  candid,  without 
concealment  or  evasion,  rejoicing  in  the  truth, 
all  its  deeds  done  in  the  day,  but  admitting  no 
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admixture,  no  compromise,  no  neutrality,  i 
Everywhere,  what  fellowship  hath  light  with 
darkness?  Anywhere,  what  part  hath  the  true 
subject  with  the  traitor?  In  every  soul,  these 
two  kingdoms  and  their  laws  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other.  It  is  remarkable,  in  all  the 
Gospel,  how  invariable  and  how  clear  Christ 
makes  this  doctrine  of  absolute  and  necessary 
separation.  There  is  no  third  party  after  all. 
There  is  no  place  for  one.  Nun-profession  does 
not  make  non-allegiance,  or  neutrality.  It 
makes  allegiance  to  the  enemy.  It  makes  dis- 
loyalty. k‘  lie  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me.”  There  is  a striking  record  of  a prophet 
who  tried  in  perilous  days  to  be  on  neither  side, 
and  paltered  with  a double  tongue  between  the 
true  God  and  his  enemies  ; but  at  last  the  issue 
between  the  two  armies  could  be  no  longer 
evaded,  and  after  the  battle  the  body  of  this 
compromising  neutral,  Balaam,  was  found  on 
the  enemy’s  side,  where  it  fell  fighting  against 
the  Lord.  F.  D.  H. 

9-2  I.  In  this  war  against  the  Midianites, 
which  was  to  be  to  a certain  extent  the  pattern 
of  the  subsequent  wars  of  extermination  in 
Canaan,  all  cattle,  with  all  kinds  of  property 
and  substance,  were  destroyed,  the  whole  spoil 
brought  before  Moses  and  the  high-priest,  and 
only  the  female  sex  spared.  The  rest  of  the 
booty  was  sanctified  and  purged — metal  articles 
being  passed  through  the  fire,  and  wearing  ap- 
parel through  water.  C.  G.  B. 

15-1  It  was  the  women  more  than  the 
men  of  Midian  of  whom  they  had  just  reason 
to  be  afraid.  In  justice  to  the  men,  in  fairness  i 
to  the  wives  of  Israel,  it  was  simply  impossible 
to  let  them  loose  upon  the  camp.  Again,  to 
suffer  a generation  of  Midianites  to  grow  up 
under  the  roofs  of  Israel  would  have  been  mad- 
ness and  worse,  for  it  would  have  been  to  court 
a great  and  perhaps  fatal  national  disaster.  For 
the  sake  of  Israel  the  captive  women  and  chil- 
dren must  be  got  rid  of,  and  this  could  only  be 
done  either  by  slaughtering  the  women  and  boys, 
or  by  taking  them  back  to  their  desolated  homes 
to  perish  of  hunger  and  disease,  (.if  the  two 
courses  Moses  certainly  chose  the  more  merciful. 
The  nation  was  exterminated,  as  God  had  com- 
manded ; the  girls  only  were  spared  because 
they  were  harmless  then,  and  likely  to  remain 
harmless  ; distributed  through  the  households  of 
Israel,  without  parents  or  brothers  to  keep  alive 
the  national  sentiment,  they  would  rapidly  be 
absorbed  in  the  people  of  the  Lord.  K.  \\\ 

25  17.  The  distribution  of  (he.  s)>oits.  Those 
who  had  gone  to  the  war  had  gone  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  of  Israel,  hence  it  was 


for  the  whole  of  Israel  to  share  in  the  spoil. 
While  part  was  away,  avenging  the  Lord  of 
Midian,  another  part  stayed  at  home,  also 
serving  God  by  looking  after  the  interests 

of  those  who  were  absent.  Young. The 

booty  brought  home  by  the  conquerors  was  ex- 
traordinarily rich,  especially  in  cattle  ; from 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  rearing  of  cattle 
was  the  occupation  of  the  tribe.  For  the  Israel- 
ites such  booty  as  this  must  have  been  doubly 
valuable.  There  was  something  very  peculiar 
in  the  manner  in  which  Moses  and  Eleazar  dis- 
tributed the  booty.  The  whole  of  it,  consisting 
of  075,000  sheep,  72,000  oxen,  01,000  asses,  and 

32.000  persons,  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  of  which  was  allotted  to  the  victors,  the 
other  to  those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
battle.  As  the  12,000  men  who  were  selected 

. to  fight  did  not  go  to  war  on  their  own  respon- 
j sibility,  but  as  representatives  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation, it  was  but  right  that  the  whole  con- 
| gregation  should  share  in  the  booty  ; but  as  the 

12.000  had  had  all  the  trouble  and  fatigue,  it 
was  just  as  proper  that  they  should  receive  an 
incomparably  larger  share.  And  since  the  war 
was  also  a war  of  Jehovah,  whose  presence  and 
aid  had  given  the  victory  to  the  Israelites,  and 
therefore  the  booty,  strictly  speaking,  belonged 
to  Jehovah,  a certain  quota  v’as  to  be  allotted 
to  the  priests  and  Levites  as  bis  servants  and 
representatives.  The  priests  were  to  receive 
two  parts  in  a thousand  from  the  share  of  the 
warriors  ; the  Levites,  twfo  in  a hundred  from 
that  of  the  congregation.  K. 

28-30.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  out  of 
their  Half  to  deduct  a five  hundredth  part  of 
every  kind  of  spoil,  as  an  offering  to  God,  in 
acknowledgment  of  him  as  the  sovereign  owner 
of  all  and  the  author  of  their  success.  This 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  priests.  In  like 
manner,  out  of  the  half  belonging  to  the  people, 
who  had  borne  no  fatigue  in  the  war,  a much 
larger  proportion  was  to  be  deducted  out  of 
each  article  of  spoil — namely,  a fiftieth  part,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Levites,  the  other  branch 
of  God’s  ministry.  Pyle. 

19.  There  Saekelh  not  one  man  of 
n*.  The  Israelitish  army  consisted  of  but 

12,000  men,  a mere  handful  when  opposed  to 
the  people  of  Midian.  Yet  when  the  officers 
made  a muster  of  their  troops  after  tlieir  return 
from  the  war,  they  found  they  had  not  lost  a 
single  man  ! This  struck  them  as  so  decisive 
an  evidence  of  God’s  interposition  that  out  of 
the  spoils  they  had  taken  they  offered  “ an 
oblation  to  the  Lord,  an  atonement  for  their 
souls.”  Bp.  WatsoJi. 
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This  oblation  the  captains  offered  to  make  an  | 
aU me  me  at for  thru'  souls  (verse  50).  Instead  of 
coming  to  Closes  to  demand  a recompense  for 
the  good  service  they  hail  done  in  a irmjinj  the 
lord  of  Malian,  they  bring  an  oblation  to  make 
atonement  for  thtir  souls,  being  conscious  to  them- 
selves, as  the  best  men  must  be  even  in  their 
best  services,  that  they  had  been  defective  in 
their  duty  not  only  in  that  instance  for  which 
they  were  reproved  (verse  14),  but  in  many 


others.  Moses  accepted  it  and  laid  it  up  in 
t lie  tabernacle  as  a memorial  for  the  children  of 
Israel  (verse  54) — that  is,  a monument  of  (bid's 
goodness  t»)  them,  that  they  might  he  encour- 
aged to  trust  in  him  in  their  further  wars  ; ami 
a monument  of  their  gratitude  to  God,  that  he, 
being  well  pleased  with  this  thankful  acknowl- 
edgment of  favors  bestowed,  might  continue 
and  repeat  his  mercies  to  them.  H. 


Section  179, 

THIRD  NUMBERING  OF  ISRAEL.  LAND  EAST  OF  JORDAN  DIVIDED  BETWEEN 
REUBEN,  GAD,  AND  HALF  MANASSEH.  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  LAND  OF 
CANAAN.  DIVISION  BY  LOT  AMONG  NINE  AND  A HALF  REMAINING  TRIBES. 

Numbers  2G  : 1-G2  ; 32  : 1-42  ; 33  : 5U-5G  ; 34  : 1-29.  De.  3 : 12-20. 

Note.  -Essential  portions  cited. 

Xu.  *20  1 And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  plague,  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto 

2 Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  saying,  Take  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  by  their  fathers’  houses,  all  that  are  able  to 

3 go  forth  to  war  in  Israel.  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  spake  with  them  in  the  plains  of 

4 Moab  by  the  Jordan  at  Jericho,  saying,  Take  (he  sum  o f the  people,  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward  : as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel,  which  came  forth  out  of 

52  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Unto  these  the  land  shall  be 

53  divided  for  an  inheritance  according  to  the  number  of  names.  These  are  they  that  were 
51  numbered  of  the  children  of  Israel,  six  hundred  thousand  and  a thousand  seven  hundred  and 

thirty. 

57  And  these  are  they  that  were  numbered  of  the  Levi t ex  after  their  families  : of  Gershon,  the 
family  of  the  Geshonites  : of  Kohatli,  the  f amily  of  the  Kohathites  : of  Merari,  the  family  of  the 
C2  Memrites.  And  they  that  were  numbered  of  them  were  twenty  and  three  thousand,  every 
male  from  a month  old  ami  upward  : for  they  were  not  numbered  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  because  there  was  no  inheritance  given  them  among  the  children  of  Israel. 

Xu,  32  1 Now  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  had  a very  great  multitude 
of  cattle  : and  when  they  saw  the  land  of  Jazer,  and  the  land  of  Gilead,  that,  behold,  the 

2 place  was  a place  for  cattle  ; the  children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Reuben  came  and  spake 
unto  Moses,  and  to  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  unto  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  saying, 

3 Ataroth,  and  Dibon,  and  Jazer,  and  Nimrali,  and  lleshbon,  and  Elealeh,  and  Sebum,  and 

4 Nebo.  and  Beon,  the  land  which  the  Lord  smote  before  the  congregation  of  Israel,  is  a land 

5 for  cattle,  and  thy  servants  have  cattle.  And  they  said,  If  we  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
G let  this  land  be  given  unto  thy  servants  for  a possession  ; bring  ns  not  over  Jordan.  And 

Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Gad  and  to  the  children  of  Reuben,  Shall  your  brethren  go  to 

7 the  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here?  And  wherefore  discourage  ye  the  heart  of  the  children  of 

8 Israel  from  going  over  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  hath  given  them?  Thus  did  your 

13  fathers,  when  1 sent  them  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  see  the  land.  And  the  Lord’s  anger  was 
kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  made  them  wander  to  and  fro  in  the  wilderness  forty  years, 

14  until  all  the  generation,  that  had  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  was  consumed.  And, 
behold,  ye  are  risen  up  in  your  fathers’  stead,  an  increase  of  sinful  men,  to  augment  yet  the 

15  fierce  anger  of  the  Lorn  toward  Israel.  For  if  ye  turn  away  from  after  him,  lie  will  yet  again 
1C  leave  them  in  the  wilderness  ; and  ye  shall  destroy  all  this  people.  And  they  came  near  unto 

him.  and  said,  We  will  build  sbeepfohls  here  for  onr  cattle,  and  cities  for  our  little  ones  ; 

17  but  we  ourselves  will  be  ready  armed  to  go  before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  we  have  brought 
them  unto  their  place  : and  our  little  ones  shall  dwell  in  the  fenced  cities  because  of  the  in- 

18  habitants  of  the  land.  We  will  not  return  unto  our  houses,  until  the  children  of  Israel  have 

19  inherited  every  man  his  inheritance.  For  we  will  not  inherit  with  them  on  the  other  side 
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Jordan,  and  forward  ; because  our  inheritance  is  fallen  to  us  on  this  side  Jordan  eastward. 

20  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  Tf  ye  will  do  this  thing  ; if  ye  will  arm  yourselves  to  go  before  the 

21  Lord  to  the  war,  and  every  armed  man  of  you  will  pass  over  Jordan  before  the  Loiu>,  until 

22  he  hath  driven  out  his  enemies  from  before  him,  and  the  land  be  subdued  before  the  Lord  : 
then  afterward  ye  shall  return,  and  be  guiltless  toward  the  Lord,  and  toward  Israel  ; and 
this  land  shall  be  unto  you  for  a possession  before  the  Lord.  But  if  ye  will  not  do  so,  be- 

24  hold,  ye  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  : and  be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.  Build  you 
cities  for  your  little  ones,  and  folds  for  your  sheep  ; and  do  that  which  hath  proceeded  out  of 

25  your  mouth.  And  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Reuben  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
Thy  servants  will  do  as  my  lord  eommandeth.  Our  little  ones,  our  wives,  our  tiocks,  and  all 

27  our  cattle,  shall  be  there  in  the  cities  of  Gilead  : but  thy  servants  will  pass  over,  every  man 
that  is  armed  for  war,  before  the  Lord  to  battle,  as  my  lord  saith. 

28  So  Moses  gave  charge  concerning  them  to  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun, 

22  and  to  the  heads  of  the  fathers'  houses  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  Moses  said 

unto  them,  Tf  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Reuben  will  pass  with  you  over  Jordan, 
every  man  that  is  armed  to  battle,  before  the  Lord,  and  the  land  shall  be  subdued  before  you  ; 

20  then  ye  shall  give  them  the  land  of  Gilead  for  a possession  : but  if  they  will  not  pass  over 

21  with  you  armed,  they  shall  have  possessions  among  you  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  And  the  chil 
dren  of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Reuben  answered,  saying,  As  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  thy 

32  servants,  so  will  we  do.  Wo  will  pass  over  armed  before  the  Lord  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 

32  and  the  possession  of  our  inheritance  slmll  remain  with  us  beyond  Jordan.  And  Moses  gave 
unto  them,  even  to  the  children  of  Gad,  and  to  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  unto  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Og  king  of  Bashan,  the  land,  according  to  the  cities  thereof  with  their  borders, 

34  even  the  cities  of  the  land  round  about.  And  the  children  of  Gad  built  Dibon,  and  Ataroth, 

35  and  Aroer  ; and  Atrofch  shophan,  and  Jazer,  and  Jogbehah  ; and  Beth-nimrah,  and  Betb- 

36  liaran  : fenced  cities,  and  folds  for  sheep.  And  the  children  of  Reuben  built  Heshbon,  and 

37  Elealeh,  and  Kiriathaim  ; and  Nebo,  and  Baal-meon,  (their  names  being  changed,)  and 

38  Sibmah  : and  gave  other  names  unto  the  cities  which  they  buihled.  And  the  children  of 

39  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  went  to  Gilead,  and  took  it,  and  dispossessed  the  Amorites  which 

40  were  therein.  And  Moses  gave  Gilead  unto  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  ; and  lie  dwelt 

41  therein.  And  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  went  and  took  the  towns  thereof,  and  called  them 

42  Havvoth  jair.  And  Nobah  went  and  took  Kenatk,  and  the  villages  thereof,  and  called  it 
Nobuli,  after  his  own  name. 

I>r,  IJ  12  And  this  land  we  took  in  possession  at  that  time  : from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the 
valley  of  Arnon,  and  half  the  hill  country  of  Gilead,  and  the  cities  thereof,  gave  I unto  the 

13  Reubenites  and  to  the  Gadites  : and  the  rest  of  Gilead,  and  all  Bashan,  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
gave  I unto  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  ; all  the  region  of  Argob,  even  all  Bashan.  (The  same 

14  is  called  the  land  of  Rephaim.  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  took  all  the  region  of  Argob,  unto 
the  bonier  of  the  Geshurites  and  the  Maaeathites  ; and  called  them,  even  Bashan,  after  his 

15  own  name,  llavvotli-jair,  unto  this  day.)  And  I gave  Gilead  unto  Machir.  And  unto  the 

16  Reubenites  and  unto  the  Gadites  I gave  from  Gilead  even  unto  the  valley  of  Arnon,  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  and  the  border  {hereof;  even  unto  the  river  Jabbok,  which  is  the  border 

17  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ; the  Arabah  also,  and  Jordan  and  the  border  thereof  from  Chinner- 
cth  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  the  Salt  Sea,  under  the  slopes  of  Risgah  eastward. 

Xu.  33  50  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  the  Jordan  at  Jericho, 

51  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  sa}'  unto  them,  When  ye  pass  over  Jordan  into 

52  the  land  of  Canaan,  then  ye  shall  drive  out  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  you, 
and  destroy  all  their  figured  stones,  and  destroy  all  their  molten  images,  and  demolish  all  their 

53  high  places  : and  ye  shall  take  possession  of  the  land,  and  dwell  therein  ; for  unto  you  have 

54  T given  the  land  to  possess  it.  Anil  ye  shall  inherit  the  land  by  lot  according  to  your  families  ; 
to  the  more  ye  shall  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the  fewer  thou  shalt  give  the  less  in- 
heritance : wheresoever  the  lot  falleth  to  any  man,  that  shall  he  liis  ; according  to  the  tribes 

55  of  your  fathers  shall  ye  inherit.  But  if  ye  will  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from 
before  you  ; then  shall  those  w hich  ye  let  remain  of  them  be  as  pricks  in  your  eyes,  and  as 

56  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  they  shall  vex  you  in  the  land  wherein  ye  dwell.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  as  I thought  to  do  unto  them,  so  will  1 do  unto  you. 
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Nu.  5M  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saving,  ('oimimml  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
2 say  unto  them.  When  ye  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  (thus  is  the  land  that  shall  lull 
2 you  for  an  inheritance,  even  the  land  of  Canaan  according  to  the  borders  thereof,)  then  your 
south  quarter  shall  be  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  along  by  thu  side  of  Edom,  and  your  south 

4 border  shall  be  from  the  end  of  the  Salt  Sea  eastward  : and  your  border  shall  turn  about 
southward  of  the  ascent  of  Akrubbim,  and  pass  along  to  Zin  : and  the  goings  out.  thereof  shall 
be  southward  of  Kadesh  barnea  ; and  it  shall  go  forth  to  Hazaraddar,  and  pass  along  to 

5 Aztnon  : and  the  border  shall  turn  about  from  Azmon  unto  the  brook  of  Egypt,  and  the  goings 
b out  thereof  shall  be  at  the  sea.  Ami  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall  have  the  great  sea  and  the 
7 border  thereof:  this  shall  he  your  west  border.  And  this  shall  be  your  north  border  : from 
S the  great  sea  ye  shall  mark  out  for  you  mount  Ilor  : from  mount  Nor  ye  shall  mark  out  unto 
9 the  entering  in  of  Hamath  ; and  the  goings  out  of  the  border  shall  he  at  Zedad  : and  llie 

border  shall  go  forth  to  Ziphron,  and  the  goings  out  thereof  shall  he  at  llazar-enan  : this  shall 
19  be  your  north  border.  And  ye  shall  mark  out  your  east  border  from  Ilazar-euan  to  Khepham  : 

11  and  the  border  shall  go  down  from  Shepham  to  Kiblah,  on  the  east  side  of  Ain  ; and  the  bor 

12  tier  shall  go  down,  and  shall  reach  unto  the  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth  eastward  : and  the 
border  shall  go  down  to  Jordan,  and  the  goings  out  thereof  shall  be  at  the  Salt  Sea  : this  shall 

13  be  your  land  according  to  the  borders  thereof  round  about.  And  Moses  commanded  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  saying,  This  is  the  laod  which  ye  shall  inherit  by  lot,  which  the  Loud  hath 

14  commanded  to  give  unto  the  nine  tribes,  and  to  the  half  tribe  : for  the  tribe  of  the  children 
of  Keuben  according  to  their  fathers*  houses,  and  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Cad  according 
to  their  fathers’  houses,  have  received,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  have  received,  their 

15  inheritance  : the  two  tribes  and  the  half  tribe  have  received  their  inheritance  beyond  the 
Jordan  at  Jericho  eastward,  toward  the  sunrising. 

lf>  And  the  Loud  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  These  are  the  names  of  the  men  which  shall 

17  divide  the  land  unto  you  for  inheritance  : Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 

18  And  ye  shall  take  one  prince  of  every  tribe,  to  divide  the  land  for  inheritance.  And  these  are 

19  the  names  of  the  men.  These  are  they  whom  the  Lord  commanded  to  divide  the  inheritance 
29  unto  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Third  Numbering  of  Israel,  1 increase  are  found  in  Manasseh,  of  20,500  ; 

? Benjamin,  10,200  ; Asher,  11,900  : and  Issaehar, 

9,900.  None  were  numbered  at  this  census  who 
The  first  numbering  was  under  the  express  had  been  above  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  pre- 
direction of  God  (Ex.  38  : 20)  iu  the  third  or  vious  one  in  the  second  j'eur,  excepting  Caleb 
fourth  month  after  the  exodus,  during  the  en-  and  Joshua.  Dir.  B. 

campment  at  Sinai,  chiefly  tor  the  purpose  of  I Its  main  object  was  in  view’  of  the  approach- 

raising  money  tor  the  Tabernacle.  The  num  ing  apportionment  of  the  land  which  Israel  was 
hers  then  taken  amounted  to  093,550  men,  which  so  soon  to  possess.  Accordingly,  the  census 
may  be  presumed  to  express  with  greater  pre-  j was  not  taken  as  before,  according  to  the  num- 
cision  the  round  numbers  of  000,909  who  are  ber  of  individuals  in  each  tribe,  but  according 
said  to  have  left  Egypt  at  first.  Again,  in  the  to  “ families.”  This  corresponded  in  the  main 
second  month  of  the  second  year  after  the  with  the  names  of  the  grandsons  and  great 
exodus  (Nu.  1 : 2,  3)  a census  was  taken.  The  grandsons  of  Jacob,  enumerated  in  Gen.  40. 
total  number  on  this  occasion,  exclusive  of  the  In  reference  to  the  future  division  of  the  land, 
Levites,  amounted  to  003,550  (Nu.  2 : 32).  This  it  was  arranged  that  the  exlnd  of  the  “ inheri- 
third  numbering  took  place  thirty-eight  years  tance*’  allotted  to  each  tribe  should  correspond 
afterward,  previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  to  its  numbers.  But  the  exact  locality  assigned 
when  the  total  number,  excepting  the  Levites,  to  each  was  to  be  determined  * 4 by  lot, ” so  that 
amounted  to  001,730  males,  showing  a decrease  each  tribe  might  feel  that  it  had  received  its 
of  1S70.  All  tribes  presented  an  increase  except.  “ possession”  directly  from  the  Lord  himself, 
the  following  : Keuben,  of  2770  ; Simeon,  A.  E. 

37,100  ; Gad,  5150  ; Ephraim  and  Naplitali,  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  seme  and 
8000  each.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  increased  bv  decrease  in  other  tribes,  the  same  sort  of  pro- 
727.  The  great  diminution  which  took  place  portion  is  preserved  in  the  east,  icpst,  north,  and 
in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  may  probably  be  assigned  south  divisions  as  before  ; so  as  to  keep  the  divi 
to  the  plague  consequent  on  the  misconduct  of  sion  of  Judah,  which  was  always  in  the  f rout  or 
Zimri.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  instances  j van,  the  largest  ; and  the  division  of  Dan,  which 
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was  always  in  the  rear,  the  next  number.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  as  they  are  now  to 
commence  their  grand  military  operations,  so 
their  front  or  advanced  division  is  increased  from 
186.400  to  201,300.  And  their  rear  from  157, GOO 
to  1 03,200.  The  first  division  is  strengthened 
11,900  men,  and  the  Iasi  division  5G00  men. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
A.  C. 

53L  As  they  were  multiplied,  so  they  were 
portioned,  not  by  common  providence,  but  by 
promise  ; and  for  the  support  of  the  honor  of 
Divine  revelation,  God  will  have  the  fulfilling 
of  the  promise  taken  notice  of  both  in  their  in- 
crease and  in  their  inheritance,  When  Moses 
Pad  numbered  the  people,  God  does  not  say, 
tty  these  shall  the  land  he  conquered  ; but  taking 
that  for  granted,  he  tells  him,  Unto  these  shall  the 
land  be  divided.  These  that  are  now  registered 
its  the  sons  of  Israel  shall  be  admitted  (as  it 
were  by  copy  of  court-roll)  heirs  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  J]. 

Division  of  the  Conquered  Land  East  of  the  Jordan , 

Gdead  and  Bashan,  between  Reuben , Gad,  and 

Half  Manasseh, 

Su.  32  : 1-42  ; De.  3 : 12-17. 

The  destruction  of  the  power  of  Midian,  who 
might  have  harassed  them  from  the  east,  secured 
to  Israel  the  quiet  possession  of  the  district  east 
of  Jordan,  which  their  arms  had  already  con- 
quered. All  along,  from  the  river  Arnon  in  the 
south,  which  divided  Israel  from  Moub,  to  the 
river  Jabbok  and  far  beyond  it,  the  land  of 
Gilead  and  of  Bashan,  their  bonders  were  safe 
from  hostile  attacks.  The  accounts  of  travellers 
are  unanimous  in  describing  that  district  as 
specially  suited  for  pastoral  purposes.  We  read 
of  magnificent  park-like  scenery,  of  wide  upland 
pastures,  and  rich  forests,  which  everywhere 
gladden  the  eye.  No  wonder  that  those  of  the 
tribes  which  had  all  along  preserved  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  whose  fiocks  and  herds 
constituted  their  main  possessions  and  their 
wealth,  should  wish  to  settle  in  those  plains  and 
mountains.  To  them  they  were  in  very  truth 
the  land  of  promise,  suited  to  their  special 
wants,  and  offering  the  very  riches  which  they 
desired.  The  other  side  Jordan  had  little 
attraction  for  them  ; and  its  possession  would 
have  been  the  opposite  of  advantageous  to  a 
Grictly  pastoral  people.  Accordingly,  “ the 
children  of  Gad  ” and  “ the  children  of  Bon- 
bon” requested  of  Moses  : “ Let  this  land  be 
given  unto  thy  servants  for  a possession,  and 
bring  us  not  over  Jordan”  (Nil,  32  : 5).  A.  E. 

The  vlnuin  was  the  southern  limit  of  the  trans- 


Jordan ic  Palestine.  “ From  Arnon  to  Her- 
mon”  was  equivalent  on  the  east  side  to  “ from 
Dan  to  Beersheba”  on  the  west.  The  river  ab- 
solutely splits  by  its  narrow  channel  the  great 
Moab  range  to  their  very  base,  for  several  thou- 
sand feet  ; yet  its  channel  is  not  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  wide.  South  of  it  Israel  never 
extended  their  conquests  ; while  those  north  of 
it  were,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  lost,  at  least  as 
far  as  lleshbon.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  sep- 
arate the  history  of  Reuben  from  that  of  Moab. 
H.  B.  T. The  part  assigned  to  Reuben  stretch- 

ed from  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Arnon  Dorth 
to  a line  with  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea  ; Gad 
secured  the  region  from  the  limits  of  Reuben's 
territory  to  the  Jabbok,  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  country,  and  also  a strip  along  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth, 
better  known  as  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Thence  to 
the  foot  of  Lebanon  was  made  over  to  Manasseh. 
Geikie. 

The  trans-Jordanic  territory  Mas  the  forest- 
land, the  pasture-land  of  Palestine.  The  smooth 
downs  received  a special  name,  “ Mishor,”  ex- 
pressive of  their  contrast  with  the  rough  and 
rocky  soil  of  the  west.  The  “ oaks”  of  Baslian, 
which  still  fill  the  traveller  with  admiration, 
were  to  the  prophets  and  psalmists  of  Israel  the 
chief  glory  of  the  vegetation  of  their  common 
country.  The  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle  which 
then  wandered  through  the  woods  were  at  once 
the  terror  and  pride  of  the  Israelite — “ the  fat 
bulls  of  Bashan.  ” 

In  the  encampment-  of  Israel  two  tribes,  Reu- 
ben and  Gad,  were  pre-eminently  nomadic. 
They  had  “ a very  great  multitude  of  cattle.” 
For  this  they  desired  the  land,  and  for  this  it 
was  given  to  them,  “ that  they  might  build 
cities  for  their  little  ones,  and  folds  for  their 
sheep."  In  no  other  case  is  the  relation  between 
the  territory  and  its  occupiers  so  expressly  laid 
down,  and  such  it  continued  to  be  to  the  end. 
From  first  to  last  they  alone  of  the  tribes  never 
emerged  from  the  state  of  their  Patriarchal  an- 
cestors. Gad  and  Reuben  accordingly  divided 
the  kingdom  of  Sihon  between  them — that  is, 

I the  territory  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jab- 
| bok,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
J Jordan  up  to  the  Lake  of  Chinnereth  or  Gen- 
nesaret.  The  northern  outposts  of  the  eastern 
tribes  were  intrusted  to  that  portion  of  Ma- 
nasseh  which  had  originally  attacked  and  ex- 
pelled the  Amorite  inhabitants  from  Gilead, 
i The  same  martial  spirit  which  fitted  the  western 
Manasseh  to  defend  the  passes  of  Esdraelon 
fitted  “ Macbir,  the  first-born  of  Manasseh, 
the  father  of  Gilead,”  to  defend  the  passes  of 
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Hauran  and  Anti-Libanus  ; “ because  be  was  a | 
man  of  war,  therefore  he  had  Gilead  and  [ 
Basham”  flhe  pastoral  cliuructer  common  to  ! 
Gad  and  Reuben  was  shared,  but  in  a much  less 
degree,  by  these  descendants  of  the  ruling  tribe 

of  Joseph.  Stanley. -Machir,  Jair,  and  Nobah, 

chiefs  of  Manasseh,  were  valiant  warriors, 
whose  deeds  are  frequently  recorded.  It  was 
Jail*  who  took  all  the  tract  of  Argob  with  its 
sixty  great  cities  ; and  Nobah  who  took  Kenath 
and  its  dependencies  ; and  we  are  told  that 
because  Machir  was  a man  of  war,  therefore  he 
had  Gilead  and  Bashan.  These  districts,  as  we  ! 
have  seen,  were  t lie  most  difficult  in  the  whole 
country,  for  they  embraced  the  hills  of  Gilead,  \ 
and  the  almost  impregnable  tract  known  as  the  ' 
Lejah,  or  “ refuge,”  from  the  security  which  its 
natural  fortifications  afforded.  But  Manasseh 
also,  like  Reuben  and  Gad,  affected  by  its  posi- 
tion and  its  isolation,  gradually  fell  into  the 
wandering  shepherd  life,  and  ceased  to  be  a 
power  in  Israel.  Nor  did  it  even  remain  true  to 
its  ancient  faith,  but,  like  the  other  tribes  of  the 
east  of  Jordan,  gave  itself  up  to  the  local  idol- 
atry. Geik'ie. 

17-23.  They  promised  to  go  armed  before  the 
children  of  Israel.  “ Nay”  (says  Moses),  ‘‘ye  j 
shall  go  armed  before  the  Lord.  It  is  God’s  cause  i 
more  than  your  brethren’s,  and  to  him  yon 
must  have  an  eye,  not  to  them  only.”  Upon 
this  condition  he  grants  them  this  land,  and 
neither  sin  nor  blame  should  cleave  to  it  ; 
neither  sin  before  God  nor  blame  before  Israel  : 
and  whatever  possessions  we  have,  it  is  desir-  ^ 
able  thus  to  come  guiltless  to  them.  But  he 
warns  them  of  the  danger  c>f  breaking  their 
word  : If  you  fail,  you  sin  against  the  Lord  (verse 
23),  and  not  against  your  brethren  only,  and  be 
sure  your  sin  icill  find  you  (tut — that  is,  “ God 
will  certainly  reckon  with  you  for  it,  though  you 
may  make  a light  matter  of  it.”  Sin  will  find 
ont  the  sinner  sooner  or  later.  It  concerns  us 
therefore  to  find  our  sins  out  that  we  may  re- 
pent of  and  forsake  them,  lest  our  sins  find  us 
ont  to  our  ruin  ami  confusion.  H. 

Moses  consents  to  the  request  of  the  Renben- 
ltes  aud  Gadites  on  certain  conditions  ; but  is 
very  earnest  that  the  conditions  which  he  pre- 
scribed should  be  punctually  observed.  Ac- 
cordingly he  represents  sin,  by  which  he  means 
the  consequence  of  sin,  under  the  strong  image 
of  a person,  who  should  certainly  find  out.  every 
transgressor  among  them  that  did  not  punc- 
tually perform  the  condition  to  which  lie  had 

agreed.  Gilpin. The  expression,  “ Sin  will 

find  you  out,”  is  more  emphatic  than  as  if  he 
had  simply  said,  You  shall  not  escape  God’s 


hand  ; for  the  meaning  of  it  is  that  vengeance 
is  so  connected  with  sin,  that  it  cannot  he 
severed  from  it.  Thus,  in  Gen.  4 : 7 it  is  said, 
“Sin  lieth  at  the  door”  to  lay  hold  at  length  of 

the  guilty.  Calv. Moses  meant  to  say,  “ Ye 

will  recognize  your  sin  when  it  overtakes  you 
Men  fail  to  recognize  their  sin  at  the  time  ; 
often,  that  it  is  a sin  at  all  ; generally,  how 
great  a sin  it  is  in  deed.  Then  when  it  overtakes 
them  in  its  consequences,  then  they  see  it  in  its 
true  light.  The  awfulness  of  sin  is  not  due  to 
its  awful  consequences,  but  it  is  manifested  by 
them.  The  particular  sin  against  which  Moses 
warned  them  was  the  sin  of  selfishly  deserting 
their  brethren,  and  thereby  discouraging  and 
enfeebling  them.  And  this  is  a sin  as  great  as 
it  is  common,  the  disastrous  consequences  of 

which  are  most  sadly  evident.  R.  W. These 

words,  though  ultimately  true  of  every  sin,  are 
spoken  of  actions  which,  going  forth  from  us, 
perform  their  mischievons  erranls,  but  will 
come  home  again,  bringing  retribution  with 
them.  Sinners  indulge  vague  hopes  of  im- 
punity ; they  act  as  though  they  said,  “ The 
Lord  shall  not  see”  (Ps.  04  : 7).  But  they  can- 
not escape  from  sin.  Lapse  of  time  will  not 
annihilate  sin  ; careful  concealment  will  not 
hide  it  up  : mere  repentance  will  not  avert  all 
its  consequences.  Nor  will  death  screen  from 
detection.  Trout. 

Men’s  sins  often  find  them  out,  though  no 
visible  sign  or  token  may  betray  this  fact  to  the 
world.  All  may  outwardly  stand  fair  ; there 
may  be  no  breach  in  the  worldly  prosperity  ; 
nny,  this  may  be  ampler,  more  strongly  estab- 
lished than  ever  ; while  yet  there  may  he  that 
within  which  forbids  to  rejoice,  which  takes  all 
the  joy  and  the  gladness  out  of  life-  the 
memory  of  that  old  sin  which  was  as  nothing 
when  committed,  but  which  now  darkens  all, 
the  deadly  arrow  poisoning  the  springs  of  life, 
which  win  not  drop  from  the  side,  which  no 
force,  no  art  of  man’s  device  can  withdraw.  Is 
there  not  here  one  whose  sin  has  found  him 
out  V Nor  is  it  only  the  wicked  whose  sins  thus 
come  round  to  them  again.  God  will  not  allow 
his  own  children  to  escape  any  more  than  the 
children  of  this  present  world.  But  there  is 
still  something  which  we  con  do.  We  can  turn 
the  table  on  our  sins,  and  instead  of  waiting  for 
them  to  find  us  out,  we,  earnestly  seeking  by 
aid  of  that  candle  which  the  Lord  has  lighted 
in  us,  may  find  them  out  ; and  then  we  have  the 
sure  word  of  promise  that  if  we  will  judge  our- 
selves we  shall  not  be  judged  of  the  Lord. 
Tren rh. 

33,  “ And  unto  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.” 
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As  ho  mention  has  been  previously  made  of  this 
tribe  in  this  connection,  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture why  it  should  have  been  divided  at  all, 
and  why  the  one  hall’  should  have  received  the 
remote  regions  of  Northern  Gilead  and  Bashan. 
The  enormous  increase  in  the  tribal  numbers 
during  the  wanderings  may  have  made  the  divi- 
sion more  advisable,  and  the  adventurous  and 
independent  character  of  the  Maeliirites  may 
have  rendered  it  almost  a necessity.  They  had 
not  apparently  prefer] ed  any  request  to  Moses, 
but  since  the  trans-Jordanic  territory  was  to  be 
occupied,  Moses  probably  recognized  their  claim 
to  the  conquests  they  had  made.  R.  W.- — -It 
would  seeiu  that  Moses,  when  assigning  to  the 
pastoral  tribes  the  inheritance  which  they  de- 
sired, took  opportunity  at  the  same  time  to  ap- 
propriate to  these  Mauassites  specially  the  dis- 
trict they  had  already  subdued.  Thus  the 
who'e  of  the  conquered  country  was  provision- 
ally disposed  of,  and  the  forwardness  aud  valor 
of  the  Machirites  rewarded.  It  seems  clear 
from  verse  39  and  Josh.  17:1,  that  the  claims 
of  the  Machirites  arose  simply  out  of  their  ex- 
ploits. The  notices  of  the  conquest  of  northeast 
Gilead  and  Bash  an  by  the  Machirites  plainly 
intimate  that  it  was  effected  by  a few  chiefs  of 
great  military  prowess,  who  overran  rapidly  a 
far  larger  district  than  they  could  colonize. 
The  tribe  of  Manasseli  was  the  least  numerous 
of  all  at  Sinai,  and  only  stood  sixth  in  the  census 
recently  held  ; yet  it  eventually  received  on  the 
west  of  Jordan  a territory  as  large  on  the  aver- 
age as  fell  to  the  other  tribes. 

34.  The  leading  city  of  the  first  group  is 
Dihon  ; called,  from  the  possession  which  the 
Gadites  now  took  of  it,  Dibon -gad.  It  lay  four 
miles  north  of  the  Arnon,  and  its  extensive 
ruins  still  bear  the  name  Dbiban.  It  was  here 
that  the  Moabite  stone  was  discovered  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Klein,  in  J8G8.  Occupied  on  the  first 
acquisition  of  the  territory  by  the  Gadites,  and 
assigned  by  Joshua  to  the  Reuheintes,  it  was 
eventually  recaptured  by  the  Moabites,  in  whose 

hands  it  remained.  Espin. A wall  runs 

round  the  town,  and  just  within  the  gateway 
the  famous  Moabite  stone,  containing  an  in- 
scription of  King  Mesha,  was  found.  The  in- 
scription gives  a brief  account  of  King  Mesha 
and  his  father,  tells  of  the  victorious  campaigns  j 
of  the  former,  and  contains  a record  of  the  re- 
building of  certain  cities  in  Moab  : among  the 
names  which  appear  are  Jehovah,  Israel,  Omri, 
Ghemosh,  Dibon,  Baal  ineou,  Horonaim,  Keri- 
oth,  etc.  A short  distance  south  of  Bhihau,  on 
the  “brink”  of  the  torrent  Arnon,  are  the  fea- 
tureless ruins  of  Araur,  the  ancient  Aroer,  the 


southern  point  of  the  territory  of  Sihon,  King 
of  the  Amorites,  and  afterward  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben.  1 Vdson. 

37,  3S.  The  Reubenites  established  them- 
selves more  compactly  than  the  Gadites.  Their 
central  city  was  the  old  Amoiitish  capital, 
Ileshbon.  They  occupied  also  Eivuhh , now 
el  ’Al,  a mile  to  the  northeast  ; Xtbo,  probably 
three  miles  to  the  southwest,  and  Baulvnon, 
now  apparently  Myun,  nearly  two  miles  to  the 
south.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  the  Reuben- 
ites  nor  the  Gadites  were  the  founders  of  the 
cities  of  which  they  thus  took  possession,  aud 
which  the  text  describes  them  as  “ building. ’* 
They  probably  fortified  them,  for  the  first  time 
or  afresh,  so  as  to  render  them  places  of  safety 
for  their  families  during  the  campaigns  on  the 
I other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  provided  them  with 
all  conveniences  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  Espin 
I>c.  3 : 14.  I nto  llii*  day.  Why  this 
phrase,  when  the  eonquest  had  occurred  only 
three  full  months  before?  The  phrase,  used 
seven  times  in  Genesis,  never  once  in  the  three 
later  hooks,  reappears  in  De.  2 : 12,  22,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  occupation  of  Seir  and  the  eonquest 
of  the  Ilorites.  This  was  the  first  instance  of 
the  overthrow  of  a giant  race  by  the  posterity  of 
Abraham,  and  the  possession  of  Bashan  was  th* 
last.  Five  similar  events  had  occurred,  and  the 
latest,  like  the  earliest,  was  an  accomplished 
fact,  marked  by  an  abiding  and  settled  change 
of  possessors.  Thus  the  use  of  the  phrase  by 
Moses  is  emphatic  and  significant.  All  the  giaDt 
races  outside  of  Canaan  are  at  length  finally 
vanquished  and  displaced.  It  remains  only  for 
Israel  to  overthrow  the  dreaded  Anakims,  and 
enter  their  promised  inheritance.  This  day 
beholds  Edom  in  the  land  of  the  Ilorims,  Moah 
in  that  of  the  Emirns,  Ammon  in  that  of  the 
Zamzummims,  and  Manasseh  in  the  land  of  Og, 
the  last  remnant  of  the  giants.  To-morrow, 
then,  must  see  the  Anakims  overthrown,  and 
Israel  settled  in  their  stead.  The  use  of  the 
phrase  is  thus  no  objection  to  the  Mosaic 
authorship,  but  its  strong  confirmation.  Birks* 

Xu,  33  : 50-56.  The  expulsion  of  thM 
Canaanites  aud  the  destruction  of  their  inonu 
ments  nf  idolatry  had  been  already  enjoined, 
and  verse  54  is  substantially  a repetition  from 
2(1  : 53-55.  But  the  solemn  warning  of  verses 
55,  50  is  new.  A call  for  it  had  been  furnished 
by  their  past  transgressions  in  the  matter  of 
Baal-peor,  by  their  imperfect  fulfilment,  at  the 
first,  of  Moses*  orders  in  the  Midianitish  war  ; 
and  perhaps  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Machir- 
ites to  those  whom  they  conqueied  in  Bashan 
(32  : 42).  Espm. 
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55.  Since  God  did  not  at  once  east  out  th 3 1 
Canaamtes,  but  made  tlieir  conquest  dependent 
on  the  faith  of  the  Israelites,  lie  thus  secured 
an  instrument  for  the  punishment  of  their  unbe- 
lief and  disobedience,  and  so  proved  that  his 
favor  for  them  was  not  inconsiderate,  but  that 
they  would  be  treated  as  the  Canaanites  if  they 
resembled  them  in  their  character.  I).  M - 
50.  The  righteous  God  would  turn  that  wheel 
upon  the  Israelites  which  was  to  have  crushed  , 
the  Canaanites.  I shall  do  lo  yon  as  I thomjhi  to 
do  unto  than.  It  was  intended  that  the  Canaan- 
ites should  be  dispossessed,  but  if  the  Israelites 
fell  in  with  them  and  learned  their  way,  they 
should  he  dispossessed,  for  God's  displeasure 
would  justly  be  greater  against  them  than 
against  the  Canaanites  themselves.  Let  us  hear 
this,  and  fear.  If  we  do  not  drive  sin  out,  sin 
will  drive  us  out  ; if  we  be  not  the  death  of  our 
lusts,  our  lusts  will  be  the  death  of  our  souls. 
II. 

Definite  Boundaries  of  the  Land  of  Canaan. 

Allotted  to  34  Tribes.  No.  34  : 1-12. 

3-5.  The  southern  border.  Render  : “ Then 
your  south  quarter  shall  extend  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  which  resteth  upon  the  side  of 
Edom.  And  your  south  border  shall  start  from 
the  extremity  of  the  salt  sea  on  the  east  ; and  | 
your  border  shall  turn  on  the  south  to  Maaleh- 
a k rabbi m,  and  shall  pass  on  toward  Zin,  and  , 
the  extent  of  its  reach  on  the  south  shall  he  to  I 
Kadesh-barnea  ; anti  it  shall  reach  forth  thence 
to  Hazar-addar,  and  shall  pass  on  to  Aztnon, 
and  from  Azmon  the  border  shall  turn  to  the 
river  of  Egypt,  and  its  reach  shall  be  to  the 
sea.”  The  first  few  words  set  forth  in  general 
terms  the  southern  boundary,  which  is  more  ex- 
actly described  in  the  following  sentence.  The 
details  of  its  course  are  more  fully  given  (Josh 
15  : 1-4.)  The  boundary  commenced  at  the 
Dead  Sea.  Of  the  broad  and  desolate  valley  by 
which  the  depressed  bed  of  that  sea  is  pro- 
tracted toward  the  south,  the  first  few  miles' 
comprised  under  the  general  name  of  the,  Ghor’ 
present  little  else  than  a tract  of  marshy  jungle. 
A deep  narrow  glen,  descending  from  the  south 
west,  enters  this  tract  at  its  southwest  corner  ; 
it  is  called  Wady  Fikreh.  The  course  of  this 
valley  forms  the  natural  division  between  the 
land  of  promise  and  the  desert.  On  its  left 
side,  as  one  ascends  it,  the  lulls  are,  though 
utterly  barren,  comparatively  low  ; but  on  the 
right  it  is  Hanked  all  the  way  by  a steep  moun- 
tain-wall varying  irom  about  700  to  1000  feet  in 
height,  to  the  north  of  which  rise  ranges  of 
much  greater  elevation.  The  route  from  Petra 


to  Hebron  mounts  this  precipice  at  a point 
about  fourteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Kikreli,  by  a long  winding  track,  appropriately 
designated  the  k‘  Pass  of  tho  Bare  Hock,”  Nakb 
es-Srtfah  ; and  attesting  by  its  difficulty  how 
tormidable  was  the  rampart  which  the  land  of 
Caiman  here  presented  to  an  invader.  About 
three  miles  further  up  the  valley,  on  its  left 
bank,  stands  the  isolated  hill  of  Madurah  [Mount 
Uor],  rising,  citadel  like,  in  the  form  of  a trim 
cated  cone,  to  a height  of  about  500  feet,  llero 
the  head  of  the  water  course  of  Wady  Fikreh  is 
reached.  But  the  valley  itself  is  continued  in 
the  same  southwestern  direction,  under  the 
name  of  Wady  Murreh  ; the  water-course  of 
which,  passing  south  of  the  hill  of  Madurah, 

I runs  eastward,  not  like  Wady  Fikreh  into  tho 
j Ghor,  but  into  the  higher  level  of  t lie  Araluih. 
The  upper  part  of  Wady  Murrell  is,  however, 
grander  and  more  striking  than  Wady  Fikreh. 

| Not  only  do  the  hills  of  Canaan  rise  as  precipi- 
tously and  in  greater  elevation  on  the  right, 
jutting  forth  in  huge  irregular  promontories  or 
bastions  of  naked  rock  ; but  on  the  other  side, 
the  hills  of  the  wilderness  (which  in  this  part 
are  known  as  Jebel  Murreh)  become  more  lofty, 
and  present  in  their  terrific  ruggedness  an 
aspect  which  English  travellers  describe  as  that 
of  a confused  chaos  of  matter  once  in  a boiling 
state  and  while  so  suddenly  solidified.  To  the 
French  traveller  Cullier  the  great  depth  of  tho 
valley  appeared  extraordinary  in  a district  where 
the  water-courses  are  often  so  shallow  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognizable.  The  direction  of  this 
valley  continues  nearly  straight  for  about  ten 
miles  above  Madurah,  up  to  a wild  ascent  on 
the  Canaanitish  side  called  Nakb  Kareb.  I11 
this  we  may  recognize,  by  the  resemblance  of 
name,  the  ancient  Maaleh-akrabbim  or  “ Scor- 
pion Pass.”  The  literal  Arabic  rendering  of 
Akrnbbiin,  <k  scorpions, " would  be  Akarib  ; and 
to  this  the  modern  name  of  the  ascent  comes 
very  near.  Here  the  Wady  Murrell  turns  south- 
ward, and  probably  loses  itself  among  the  hills, 
which  must  have  belonged  to  “ the  wilderness 
of  Zin  and  Kadesh-barnea,  which  is  “ in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin,”  will  be,  as  the  text  implies, 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  southern  boiiu 
dary.  That  wilderness,  however,  was  probably 
of  wide  extent,  and  comprised  the  whole  rugged 
mountain  region  south  of  Wady  Murreh  and 
Wady  Fikreh,  as  far  east  as  the  Arabah.  If 
this  be  so,  it  was  separated  by  the  Arabah  only 
from  the  mountains  of  Edom  ; and  might  thus 
he  fairly  described  in  the  text  as  resting  upon 
the  side  or  tlank  of  the  latter  territory.  And  if 
; the  wilderness  of  Zin  were  thus  regarded  as 
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connected  with  Edom,  the  fact  would  help  to  | 
account  for  the  way  in  which  the  southern  cities  ' 
of  Judah  are  described  as  lying  “ toward  the  I 
coast  of  Edoiu”  (Josh.  15  : 21). 

That  so  many  points  are  named  in  so  short  a 
line  is  due  perhaps  to  the  familiarity  which  the  I 
Israelites  had  acquired  with  the  district  during 
the  period  of  their  encampment  at  Kadesh. 

7-JL  The  northern  border.  Here  the  name  1 
“ llor"  denotes  the  whole  western  crest  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  eighty  miles  in  length,  com- 
mencing east  of  Zidon,  and  terminating  with 
the  point  immediately  above  the  entrance  of 

llamatli.  Espm. u From  Hor  ye  shall  point 

your  border  to  the  entrance  of  Hamath  which 
Joshua,  speaking  of  the  yet  unconquered  land, 
describe-;,  “ All  Lebanon,  toward  the  sun-rising, 
from  the  valley  of  Baal-gad,  under  Mount  Her- 
moil,  unto  the  entrance  of  Hamath”  (Josh. 
Id  : 5).  This  demonstrates  that  Hor  corre- 
sponded to  all  Lebanon,  including  Mount  Her- 
liion,  Hales. 

I O- 1 *2.  The  eastern  border,  as  here  described, 
must  be  understood  to  commence  at  that  point 
tmm  which  the  boundary  line  pursued  an  un- 
interruptedly southward  course.  Esphi. 

II.  The  Sen  of  €liiimikref  li.  The  sea 
known  as  the  “ lake  of  Gennesaret,’  ' mentioned 
as  at  the  end  of  Jordan  opposite  to  the  “ Sea  of 
the  Aic ABAii  ” i.e.t  the  Dead  Sea  ; as  having  the 
Arabah  below  it  (De.  3 ; 17  ; Josh.  11  : 2 ; 12  : 
3).  In  the  two  hitter  passages  it  is  Chinneroth. 
It  seems  likely  that  Chinuereth  was  an  ancient 
Canaanite  name  existing  long  prior  to  the  Israel- 
ite conquest.  Die.  B. 

The  boundary  line  is  described  with  great 
minuteness,  the  river  Jordan  is  mentioned  as 
the  east  border  ; and  an  irregular  curve,  extend- 
ing across  the  desert,  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  river  of  Egypt, 
forms  the  south  border.  But  in  all  the  other 
passages,  w here  the  boundaries  are  spoken  of — 
viz  , Gen.  35  ; Ex.  23  : De.  1 : 11  ; 2 Sam.  8 ; 

1 Kings  4 : and  2 Ch.  8 : — eight  passages  in 
all  the  Euphrates  is  mentioned  as  the  eastern 
limit  : and  in  Ex.  23  : 31  the  bounds  of  Israel 
are  spoken  of  as  stretching  to  the  south  w ard  as 
far  as  the  lied  Sea.  But  there  is  no  real  con- 
tradiction. The  boundary  of  the  holy  land, 
which  the  Israelites  were  to  divide,  after  ex- 
pelling the  inhabitants,  was  one  thing  ; the 
boundary,  beyond  which  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  conquests  eastward,  wais 


another.  Jordan  w'as  the  former,  Euphrates  the 
latter.  The  intervening  territory  was  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Israelites, 
but  wFas  to  serve  as  a pasture-ground  for  their 
cattle,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  fit  for  no 
other  purpose.  The  appointment  of  the  Eu- 
phrates as  a boundary  included  in  it  a prohibi- 
tion to  the  Israelites  against  extending  their 
dominion  beyond  it  ; which  they  never  did,  not 
even  in  the  reign  of  David,  although  he  obtained 
important  victories  over  the  kings  ot  Mesopo- 
tamia. E.  C.  W. 

Appointment  of  princes  from  the  ten 
tribes  to  divide  the  land  j list  described.  The 
positions  of  the  several  inheritances  were  to  be 
determined  by  lot  ; but  their  dimensions  were 
proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  tribes  to  which 
they  fell.  Thus  the  limits  of  each  were  to  be 
I marked  out  after  the  lot  had  determined  to 
which  tribe  it  belonged,  and  for  the  due  and 
fair  adjustment  of  the  limits  the  presence  of  a 
I representative  from  each  tribe  wras  requisite. 
Of  the  representatives  now  selected  through 
Moses  beforehand,  who  were  all  princes — i.e., 
heads  of  chief  families  in  their  respective  tribes, 

I Caleb  alone,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  is  otherwise 

know  n to  ns.  Esphi. This  was  arranged,  no 

doubt,  in  order  to  insure  fairness  in  fixing  the 
boundaries  between  the  tribes,  which  had  to  be 
done  after  the  situation  of  the  tribe  was  deter- 
mined by  lot  ; the  further  subdivision  of  the 
tribal  territory  was  probably  left  to  be  managed 

by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  itself.  R.  W. 

Through  the  casting  of  the  lots  by  the  princes, 
God  would  show  by  bis  decree  the  districts  re- 
spectively assigned  to  the  tribes  : while  the 
princes  could  arrange  that  the  dimensions  uf 
each  might  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of 

its  occupants.  Calv. Nothing  could  be  more 

prudent  than  this  partition  of  the  country  by 
lot,  and  making  Joshua  and  the  high-priest 
superintendents  of  it,  since  it  wfas  the  only  plan 
which  could  effectually  prevent  all  murmurings 
and  quarrellings  among  such  an  obstinate  peo- 
ple as  the  Jew's.  It  is  supposed,  from  what 
followed,  that  every  tribe  first  drew'  its  lot  for 
its  own  canton  ; and  alter  that  there  w'ere  prop- 
er persons  appointed  to  measure  out  a quantity 
j of  land  for  each  family,  according  to  their  size. 
But  whether  this  distribution  was  made  by  this 
or  any  other  method,  it  is  certain  that  we  do 
not  read  of  any  broils  or  jealousies  that  it  ever 
I occasioned  among  them.  Stackhouse. 
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Section  180. 

A GENERATION  DEAD.  THE  LEVITICAL  CITIES.  LAW  OF  DAUGHTERS'  INHERI- 
TANCE ; THE  LAW  AMENDED  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MOSES'S  DEATH  ; 1HS 
DOURLE  PRAYER.  ORDINATION  OF  JOSHUA  AS  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 

Numbers  26  : 66-65  ; 27  : 1-25  ; 35  : I S ; 36  : 1-13.  De.  3:21  -23  ; 4 : 41-43. 

Xu.  *20  63  These  are  they  that  were  numbered  by  Moses  ami  Eleazar  the  priest  ; who  nmn 

64  bered  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  the  Jordan  at  Jericho.  But  nmnng  these 
there  was  not  a man  of  them  that  were  numbered  by  Moses  and  Aaron  the  priest  ; who  nnm 

65  bered  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  For  the  Loud  had  said  of  them,  They 
shall  surely  die  in  the  wilderness.  And  there  was  not  left  a man  of  them,  save  Caleb  the  sun 
of  Jephnuneh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 

Xu.  35  1 And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  the  Jordan  at  Jericho,  sav- 

2 ing,  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  give  unto  the  Levites  of  the  inheritance  of  their 
possession  cities  to  dwell  in  : and  suburbs  for  the  cities  round  about  them  shall  ye  give  unto 

3 the  Levites.  And  the  cities  shall  they  have  to  dwell  in  ; and  their  suburbs  shall  be  for  their 

4 cattle,  and  for  their  substance,  and  for  all  their  beasts.  And  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  which 
ye  shall  give  unto  the  Levites,  shall  be  from  the  wall  of  the  city  and  outward  a thousand 

5 cubits  round  about.  And  ye  shall  measure  without  the  city  for  the  east  side  two  thousand 
cubits,  and  for  the  south  side  two  thousand  cubits,  and  for  the  west  side  two  thousand  cubits, 
and  for  the  north  side  two  thousand  cubits,  the  city  being  in  the  midst.  This  shall  be  to  them 

6 the  suburbs  of  the  cities.  And  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  unto  the  Levites,  they  shall  be 
the  six  cities  of  refuge,  which  ye  shall  give  for  the  manslayer  to  flee  thither  : and  beside  them 

7 ye  shall  give  forty  and  two  cities.  All  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  to  the  Levites  shall  be 

8 forty  and  eight  cities  : them  shall  ye  yive  with  their  suburbs.  And  concerning  the  cities  which 
ye  shall  give  of  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  the  many  ye  shall  take  many  ; 
and  from  the  few  ye  shall  take  few  : every  one  according  to  his  inheritance  which  he  inheriteth 
shall  give  of  his  cities  unto  the  Levites. 

De.  -I  41  Then  Moses  separated  three  cities  beyond  Jordan  toward  the  snnrising  ; that  the 

42  manslayer  might  dee  thither,  which  slaveth  his  neighbour  unawares,  and  hated  him  not  in 

43  time  past  ; and  that  rieeing  unto  one  of  these  cities  he  might  live  : namely,  Bezer  in  the  wil 
derness,  in  the  plain  country,  for  the  Reubenites  ; and  Rumoth  in  Gilead,  for  the  Gadites  ; 
and  Golan  in  Bashan,  for  the  Manassites. 

[Nn.  27  : 1-11  and  36:1-12  contains  the  Law  of  Daughters’  Inheritance  and  its  Amend- 
ment. ] 

Xu.  H7  12  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  of  Abarim,  and 

13  behold  the  land  which  I have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And  when  thou  hast  seen  it, 

14  thou  also  shalt  be  gathered  unto  thy  people,  as  Aaron  thy  brother  was  gathered  : because  ye 
rebelled  against  my  word  m the  wilderness  of  Zin,  in  the  strife  of  the  congregation,  to  sanctify 
me  at  the  waters  before  their  eyes.  (These  are  the  waters  of  Meribah  of  Kadesk  in  the  wil- 

15  derness  ot'  Zin.)  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the 

16  spirits  of  all  flesh,  appoint  a man  over  the  congregation,  which  may  go  out  before  them,  and 

17  which  may  come  in  before  them,  and  which  may  lead  them  out,  and  which  may  bring  them 

18  in  ; that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be  not  as  sheep  which  have  no  shepherd.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  thee  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a man  in  whom  is  the  spirit,  and  lay 

10  thine  hand  upon  him  ; and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congregation  ; 

20  and  give  him  a charge  in  their  sight.  And  thou  shalt  put  of  thine  honour  upon  him,  that  all 

21  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  may  obey.  And  he  skull  stand  before  Eleazar  the 
priest,  who  shall  inquire  for  him  by  the  judgement  of  the  Urim  before  the  Lord  : at  his  word 
shall  they  go  out,  and  at  his  word  they  shall  come  in,  both  he,  and  all  the  children  of  Israel 

22  with  him,  even  all  the  congregation.  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  him  : and  he 

23  took  Joshua,  and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congregation  : and  he 
laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a charge,  as  the  Lord  spake  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

De.  3 21  And  I commanded  Joshua  at  that  time,  saying,  Thine  eyes  have  seen  all  that  the 
Lord  your  God  hath  done  unto  these  two  kings  : so  shall  the  Lord  do  unto  all  the  kingdoms 
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2*2  whither  thou  goest  over.  Yc  shall  not  fear  them  : for  the  Lord  your  God,  he  it  is  that  fight 
eth  for  you. 

23  And  1 besought  the  Lord  at  that  time,  saying,  O Lord  God,  thou  hast  begun  to  shew  thy 

24  servant  thy  greatness,  and  thy  strong  hand  : for  what  god  is  there  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  that 
2a  can  do  according  to  thy  woiks,  and  according  to  thy  mighty  acts?  Let  me  go  over,  I pray 
2f>  tlu-e,  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon.  But 

the  Lord  was  wroth  with  me  for  your  sakes,  and  hearkened  not  unto  me  : and  the  Lord  said 

27  unto  me,  Let  it  suffice  thee  ; speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this  matter.  Get  thee  up  into  the 
top  of  Pisgah,  and  lift  up  thine  eyes  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward, 

28  and  behold  with  thine  eyes  : tor  thou  slialt  not  go  over  this  Jordan.  But  charge  Joshua,  and 
encourage  him,  and  strengthen  him  : for  he  shall  go  over  before  tiiis  people,  and  be  shall  cause 

23  Uu-m  to  inherit  the  land  which  thou  shalt  see.  8o  we  abode  in  the  valley  over  against  Beth- 
pcor. 

Xu.  !10  13  These  are  the  commandments  and  the  judgements,  which  the  Lord  commanded 


by  the  hand  of  Moses  unto  the  children  of 
Jericho. 

Xu.  : (B5-65.  The  impressive  fact  is 
here  distinctly  recorded  of  the  disappearance  by 
death  of  every  man  of  the  former  generation, 

save  Caleb  and  Joshua.  T.  C. Attention  is 

called  to  a fulfilled  prediction.  It  deserves 
special  attention  as  a very  remarkable,  exact, 
and  early  fulfilment  of  prediction.  Most  of 
God’s  predictions  for  Israel  worked  on  to  their 
fulfilment  slowly  and  imperceptibly  through 
many  generations  ; some  in  the  highest  sense 
of  them  are  still  incomplete  ; but  here  was  a 
prediction  concerning  the  present,  moving  to 
its  fulfilment  under  the  very  eyes  of  many 
whom  in  their  turn  it  would  also  include. 
Surely  it  must  often  have  been  talked  of  in  the 
tents  of  Israel.  The  fulfilment  hud  its  dark 
side  and  its  bright  one.  It  was  an  impressive 
proof  that  what  penalties  (fod  attaches  to  sin 
he  can  accomplish  to  their  full  extent.  All  had 
perished  save  Caleb  and  Joshua.  Tilings  had 
happened  exactly  tis  (rail  said  they  would,  the 
people  themselves  being  witnesses.  Lightly 
looked  at,  it  was  very  comforting  and  inspiring 
for  Israel  to  go  into  Canaan  with  such  a won 
d erf ul  proof  of  God’s  power  in  their  minds. 
He  who  had  so  manifestly  fulfilled  such  a pecul- 
iar prediction  might  be  confidently  expected  to 
keep  his  word  in  ail  others.  Youiuj 

Tiik  Levitical  Cities. 

Xu.  35  : 1-8  ; J)e.  4 : 41-43. 

Xll.  : I,  5.  The  suburbs  of  the  cities  are 
ordained  to  be  3000  cubits  on  every  side  from 
tlm  wall  of  t lie  city  and  outward.  The  first 
thousand  cubits  are  the  suburbs,  and  the  2000, 
which  they  measured  without  the  suburbs,  were 

for  fields  and  vineyards.  Maimnnides. 

7 . Moses  allotted  to  the  Levites  forty-eight 
cities  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  that  they 
might  with  more  convenience  go  to  perform  re- 
ligious off  ccs  in  every  quarter,  particularly  that 


Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  the  Jordan  at 

1 of  instructing  the  people,  which  Moses  ex- 
pressly assigns  to  their  whole  tribe  (De.  33  : 10). 
Abp.  Seeker. 

The  forty-eight  cities,  although  denominated 
“Levitical  cities,”  ice  re  not  devoted  exclusively  to 
members  of  this  tribe . For  example,  Hebron, 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  noted  of  the  forty  - 
eight,  being  the  city  of  refuge  for  what  was 
afterward  the  whole  kingdom  of  Judah,  formed 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  Kenezite 
(Josh.  14  : 14).  Doubtless  many  families  of 
Judah  would  also  be  found  among  the  residents  ; 
for  the  city  belonged  to  Judah.  What  the 
Levites  obtained  was  not,  in  any  instance,  ex 
elusive  possession  of  the  city,  but  certain  houses 
within  the  walls,  and  certain  pasture  grounds 
(“glebe  lands’*)  adjoining.  The  houses  and 
glebes  thus  set  apart  became  the  inalienable 
inheritance  of  the  respective  Levitical  families. 
They  were  as  strictly  entailed  as  the  lands  which 
constituted  the  patrimony  of  the  other  families 
in  Israel.  If  at  any  time  they  were  sold  for 
debt,  they  reverted  to  the  family  at  the  Jubilee. 
The  cities  of  refuge  were  so  distributed  that  no 
luanslayer  had  far  to  run  before  reaching  one. 
There  were  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan  ; of 
the  three,  in  each  ease,  one  lay  near  the  north 
border,  one  near  the  south  border,  and  one  in 
the  middle.  Every  city  was  the  natural  centre 
of  its  province  and  accessible  from  every  side. 
They  were  so  situated  that  no  fugitive  required 
to  cross  either  a river  or  a mountain  chain 
before  reaching  his  refuge.  How  strikingly  is 
all  this  realized  in  Christ  our  refuge  ! Binnte. 

Now  when  Eleazar  and  Phinehas  lmvo  the 
promise  of  an  everlasting  priesthood,  and  the 
leadership  is  about  to  pass,  in  Joshua,  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  one  object  of  the  dying  Law- 
giver is  to  confirm  the  priestly  dignity  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  on  which  the  very  preservation 
of  tho  whole  legal  economy  would  depend. 
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The  Levites  were  matin  to  depend  for  their  sub-  I 
sistence  on  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  peo  | 
pie,  and  new  and  strong  safeguards  for  their 
protection  would  be  needed  after  Moses  was 
gone.  Hence  he  enforces  more  than  twenty  | 
times  the  distinctive  honors  and  privileges  of 
the  Levites,  while  the  prerogatives  of  Aaron’s  , 
family  are  left  to  depend  on  the  Sinaitic  legis 
lation.  This  feature  of  Deuteronomy,  which 
has  been  alleged  as  a proof  of  separate  and 
later  authorship,  is  really  a sign  of  its  historical 

truth  and  Mosaic  origin.  The  three  j 

codes  present  the  cities  of  refuge  much  as  we 
might  expect  them  to  do  on  the  supposition 
that  they  appear  in  chronological  order,  and  | 
that  all  of  them  originated  within  the  Mosaic  i 
period.  The  Hook  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  21  ; 12)  | 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  a law  on  the  sub-  ( 
ject,  and  announces  that  some  place  will  be  I 
provided  to  which  one  accidentally  taking  the 
life  of  another  may  flee  and  be  safe.  In  the  l 
fuller  legislation  of  Numbers  (35  : 1-3K),  in 
natural  connection  with  instructions  concern 
ing  the  Levitical  cities,  such  provision  is  duly 
made,  and  a sufficient  number  of  conveniently 
situated  asylums  of  this  sort  appointed.  In 
Deuteronomy  (4  : 41—13)  we  tind  Moses,  in  har- 
mony with  the  law  of  the  middle  books,  desig- 
nating three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan  ; and  subsequently,  Joshua  (Josh. 
21  : 13,  21,  27)  selecting  the  other  three  called  j 
for  by  the  statutes  on  the  western  side.  The  I 
Deuteronomic  code  (19  : 1-13  ; cf  24  : Id),  evi-  | 
dently  presupposing  what  Moses  is  recorded  as 
doing  here  previously,  is  much  of  the  nature  of 
a commentary  on  the  law  in  Numbers.  It 
makes  still  more  explicit  by  illustration  what  [ 
class  of  persons  might  find  domicile  within  the 
refuge  cities  ; gives  comprehensive,  though 
brief,  directions  for  rendering  the  cities  easily 
accessible,  and,  what  is  more  important  of  all  i 
for  our  investigations,  adds  the  concession  that, 
on  certain  conditions,  three  cities  more,  making 
nine  in  all,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  1 
conditions  are  that  the  people  prove  obedient  ! 
and  faithful —which,  unhappily,  they  do  not  — 
and  their  boundaries  are  ultimately  enlarged  to 
the  extent  promised  to  Abraham.  E.  C.  B. 

Law  of  Daughters'  Inheritance. 

Xu.  27  : 1-1 1 . 

The  command  to  divide  the  land  among  the  j 
people  “ according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  ; 
of  their  fathers,”  suggests  the  petition  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  now  brought  before 
Moses  (verses  1-6)  ; and  the  decision  in  this 
case  leads  to  a general  enactment  respecting  , 


the  right  of  inheritance  when  a man  died  and 
left  only  daughters  behind  him.  This  law  is 
afterward  supplemented  by  certain  restrictions 
as  to  the  marriage  of  such  heiresses  (36).  It  is 
obvious  that  these  successive  enactments  grew 
out  of  emergencies  which  presented  themselves 
when  the  questions  connected  with  the  taking 
possession  of  Canaan  came  actually  to  bo  en- 
countered. Lspin. 

A very  interesting  case  arose  on  the  promul- 
gation (if  the  land  law  which  should  govern  the 
new  settling  of  the  country.  It  was  the  case  of 
four  daughters  of  a father  who  left  no  son  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  his  family,  ami,  of 
course,  therefore,  under  the  general  rule,  this 
family  would  receive  no  inheritance.  The 
daughters,  with  true  filial  regard  for  the  memory 
of  their  father  and  revereuce  for  the  name  of 
his  family,  but,  higher  than  all,  with  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  Abra- 
ham that  the  promised  land  would  come  into 
actual  possession  of  the  covenant  people  ; and, 
therefore,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  share  in  the 
inheritance,  came  before  Moses  and  the  great 
court  of  the  congregation  and  stated  their  case. 

S.  H The  singular  ease  of  these  women 

caused  an  additional  law  to  be  made  to  the  civil 
code  of  Israel,  which  satisfactorily  ascertained 
and  amply  secured  the  right  of  succession  in 
cases  of  inheritance.  The  law,  which  is  as 
reasonable  as  it  is  just,  stands  thus  : 1.  On  the 
demise  of  th e father,  the  estate  goes  to  the  sons. 

2.  If  there  Vie  no  son,  the  daughters  succeed. 

3.  If  there  be  no  daughter , the  brothers  nf  the 

deceased  inherit.  4.  If  there  be  no  brethren  or 
paternal  uncles,  the  estate  goes  to  the  brothers  of 
his  father.  5.  If  there  be  no  grand  uncles  or 

brothers  of  the  father  of  the  deceased,  then  the 

nearest  a kin  succeeds  to  the  irdieritanee.  Be- 
yond this  fifth  degree  the  law  does  not  proceed, 
because,  as  the  families  of  the  Israelites  were 
kept  distinct  in  their  respective  tribes,  there 
must  always  be  some  who  could  be  called  kins- 
men, and  were  really  such,  having  descended 
without  interruption  from  the  patriarch  of  the 
tribe.  A.  0. 

The  Law  Amended. 

.Yk.  36  : 1-13. 

The  amendment  contained  provisions  for  pre- 
venting any  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  one 
tribe  passing  to  another  through  the  marriage 
of  an  heiress.  The  necessity  for  regulating 
this  arose  out  of  the  ordinance  which  permitted 
the  daughters  of  an  Israelite  dying  without 
male  issue  to  inherit  their  father’s  property. 
And  as  it  was  on  the  suit  of  the  daughters  of 
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Zelophehad  that  that  ordinance  had  been  pro- 
mulgated, so  now  it  was  on  the  suit  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Maehirites,  of  whom  Zelophehad 
had  been  one,  that  a supplemental  enactment 
is  made,  directing  that  heiresses  should  marry 
within  their  own  tribe.  The  Macliirites  doubt 
less  foresaw  the  loss  which,  but  for  the  provi- 
sions of  the  text,  would  be  likely  to  fall  on  their 
tribal  inheritance.  Esjdn. 

By  the  previous  law  it  would  happen  that  the 
inheritance  of  the  danghters  of  Zelophehad, 
who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  if  they 
married  into  another  tribe,  would  be  transferred 
from  their  own  to  their  husband’s  tribe.  This, 
should  it  ever  oecur,  Manasseh  thought  would 
be  a hardship  and  a wrong.  That  tribe  did  not 
attempt  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  land,  but 
brought  the  case  before  the  national  legislature, 
and  sought  relief  through  its  action.  The 
petition  was  respectfully  considered,  and  a law 
was  enacted  in  accordance  with  its  prayer.  By 
this  law,  heiresses  were  required  to  marry  in 
their  own  tribes,  that  no  part  of  the  ancient  in- 
heritance might  be  alienated  from  the  original 
family.  It  is  plain  that,  if  the  decree  of  the 
nation  had  been  different  from  wbat  it  was, 
Manasseh \s  duty  would  have  been  submission. 
E.  C.  W. 

It  was  a great  point  with  the  people  of  Israel 
that  their  possession  shonld  always  appear  as 
one  lent  to  them  bjT  God.  But  the  division  of 
the  tribes  was  essentially  connected  with  this 
view.  This  division  would  be  done  away  with 
if  the  inheritance  was  allowed  to  pass  into  other 
tribes  by  marriage  ; and  this  so  much  the  more 
as  the  small  states  which  formed  the  tribes 
rested  altogether  on  the  family  constitution. 
The  geographical  boundaries,  therefore,  could 
not  he  regulated  otherwise  than  by  the  posses- 
sions of  the  families  constituting  the  tribe. 
Ctrl. 

The  original  division  of  land  was  to  the  sev- 
eral tribes  according  to  their  families,  so  that 
eaeh  tribe  was  settled  in  the  same  eountry,  and 
each  family  in  the  same  barony  or  hundred. 
Nor  was  the  estate  of  any  family  in  one  tribe 
permitted  to  pass  into  another,  even  by  the 
marriage  of  an  heiress.  So  that,  not  only  was 
the  original  balance  of  property  preserved,  but 
the  closest  and  dearest  connections  of  affinity 
attached  to  eaeh  other  the  inhabitants  of  every 
vicinage.  Thus  domestic  virtue  and  affection 
had  a more  extensive  sphere  of  action  ; the 
happiness  of  rural  life  was  increased,  and  a 
general  attention  to  virtue  and  decorum  was 
promoted,  from  that  natural  emulation,  which 
each  family  would  feel  to  preserve  unsullied 


the  reputation  of  their  neighborhood  ; and  the 
poor  might  everywhere  expect  more  ready  assist- 
ance, since  they  implored  it  from  men  w'hose 
sympathy  in  their  sufferings  would  be  quick- 
ened by  hereditary  friendship,  and  hereditary 
connection.  Graves. 

This  law  was  amended  because  of  a direct 
appeal  to  the  Lawgiver  in  view'  of  certain  diffi- 
culties expected  to  arise  under  it  if  it  were  left 
as  first  drafted.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
legislation  in  Deuteronomy  was  the  result  of  a 
similar,  though  unrecorded,  emergency.  Such 
instances,  in  fact,  serve  to  aecount,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  journal-like  character  of  a large 
portion  of  the  laws  of  the  Pentateueli.  So 
called  discrepancies  are  often  nothing  more  or 
less  than  amendments  called  forth  by  altered 
circumstances,  or  revision  suggested  by  further 
thought.  In  the  ease  before  us  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  just  occasion  for  predicating  a later 
date  for  the  law  in  its  Levitieal  form.  We  see, 
indeed,  the  very  circumstance  of  the  liistoiy 
that  called  it  forth  passing  before  our  eyes 
E.  C.  B. 

Announcement  of  Moses’s  Death.  His  Touch- 
ing Prayer,  Ordination  of  Joshua  as  his 

Successor. 

Xu.  27  : 12-23  ; De.  3 : 21-29. 

Sn,  27  : 12.  Though  Moses  was  a servant 
of  the  Lord,  a faithful  servant,  yet  once  he 
rebelled  against  God's  commandment , and  failed 
in  his  duty  ; and  though  a very  honorable  ser- 
vant, and  highly  favored,  yet  he  shall  hear  of 
his  miscarriage,  and  all  the  w-orld  shall  hear  of 
it,  too,  again  and  again  ; for  God  will  show  his 
displeasure  against  sin,  even  in  those  that  arev 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  Those  that  are  in 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  honor  have  need  to  bn 
constantly  careful  of  their  words  and  ways,  lest 
at  any  time  they  say  or  do  that  which  may  be  a 
diminution  either  to  their  comfort  or  to  their 

credit,  or  both,  a great  while  after.  II. Th- 

time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  great  servant  of 
the  Lord  shall  depart  this  life.  That  his  death 
may  not  be  altogether  unexpected  either  to  him 
seif  or  to  the  people,  and  that  he  may  complete 
the  whole  commission  laid  on  him  by  God  in 
respect  to  them,  God  solemnly  apprises  him  of 
his  approaching  death  and  reminds  him  of  his 
former  sin.  Gerl. 

1 It.  Thou  shall  be  slithered  to  tliy 
people.  Moses  had  seen  liow  easily  and 
cheerfully  Aaron  had  put  off  the  priesthood  first, 
and  then  the  body  ; let  not  Moses  therefore  be 
afraid  of  dying,  it  was  but  to  be  gathered  to  his 
j>eopley  as  Aaron  was  gathered.  Thus  the  death 
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of  our  near  and  dear  relations  should  be  im- 
proved by  us  as  an  encouragement  to  us  to 
think  of  death  without  terror  ; it  is  but  to  die  as 
smdi  and  such  died  it'  we  live  as  they  lived  ; and 
their  end  w*is  peace,  they  fudsfod  //(We  coin's*’  with 
joy  ; why  then  should  we  fear  any  evil  in  that 
vullej  ? 11. 

I>r.  15  : The  whole  of  this  prayer  of 

Moses  is  very  characteristic.  The*  longing  to 
witness  further  manifestations  of  Gad's  good 
ness  and  glory,  and  the  reluctance  to  leave  un- 
finished an  undertaking  which  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  commence,  are  striking  traits  in  his 
character,  h'spin. 

Moses  remembered  the  time  when  he  had  by 
prayer  prevailed  with  God  to  recede  from  the 
declarations  which  he  had  made  of  his  wrath 
against  Israel  (Ex  32  : 14).  And  why  might  he 
not  hope  in  like  manner  to  prevail  for  himself? 
JM  megoomr  mul  sue  the  (food  hind.  How  patheti- 
cally does  he  speak  of  Canaan,  that  good  hind, 
that  tfoodhf  mountain  / Though  Moses,  being 
one  of  the  wrestling  seed  of  Jacob,  did  not  seek 
in  vain,  yet  he  had  not  the  thing  itself  which 
he  sought  for.  God  may  accept  our  players  and 
yet  not  grant  us  the  very  thing  we  pray  for. 

‘J(i,  God  put  an  honor  upon  his  prayer,  in 
directing  him  not  to  insist  upon  his  request. 
Spml  no  more  to  me  of  this  matter.  It  intimates 
that  (rod  takes  such  a pleasure  in  the  prayer  of 
the  upright  that  it  is  no  pleasure  to  him  to  give 

a denial  to  it.  II. Yet  part  of  the  prayer 

was  answered,  Moses  was  permitted  to  see,  i 
though  not  to  tread  the  good  land.  Ik 

It  is  remarkable  how  often  saints  who  have  I 
spent  their  strength  on  some  great  Christian 
enterprise,  and  earnestly  desired  to  see  it  ac-  I 
eomplished  before  their  departure,  have  been 
denied  this  gratification.  Moses  did  not  cross  1 
the  Jordan  ; David  did  not  see  the  temple,  nor 
Daniel  the  return,  nor  John  the  Baptist  the 
manifestation  of  Christ’s  glory.  Yet  to  all  those 
saints  there  was  granted  some  such  view  as  that 
which  gladdened  the  eye  of  Moses  on  Neho. 
He  who  knows  the  hearts  knew  how  dear  to 
Moses’s  heart  was  the  good  of  Israel.  Binnie. 

\n.  27  : lo  17.  It  is  touehing  to  see  how 
meekly  Moses  received  the  sentence.  Faithful 
to  the  end  in  his  stewardship  over  God’s  house, 
his  chief  concern  was  that  God  would  appoint 
a suitable  successor,  so  “ that  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord  he  not  as  sheep  which  have  no 
shepherd.”  A.  E. This  is  a beautiful  ex- 

pression, and  shows  us  in  what  light  Moses 
viewed  himself  among  this  people.  He  was 
their  shepherd  — he  sought  no  higher  place  ; he 
fed  and  guided  the  floek  of  God  under  the  diree- 
40 


tion  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  was  faithful  in 
nil  his  Master’s  house.  To  this  saying  of  Moses 

our  Lord  alludes  (Mutt.V)  : 3I‘>).  A.  C. This 

request  was  met  by  the  command  to  take  Joshua, 
whom  we  have  met  already  on  several  occasions 
as  his  minister,  and  to  set  him  apart  as  his  sue. 
ecssor  before  the  high  priest  and  before  the 
people.  And  so,  having  been  freed  from  all 
anxiety  on  the  score  of  the  leadership  of  the 
tribes,  lie  made  haste  to  put  everything  else  in 
order,  in  anticipation  of  his  death.  Ilosv  dili 
gently  he  labored  with  that  end  in  view  will  ap- 
pear from  t lie  fact  that  the  entire  Hook  of  Den 
teronomy  belongs  to  the  closing  days  of  the 
great  Lawgiver’s  life.  W.  M.  T. 

1 M.  He  must  ordain  him  ; lay  thine  hand  upon 
him.  This  was  done  in  token  of  Moses’s  trans- 
ferring the  government  to  him,  as  the  laying  of 
hands  on  the  sacrifice  put  the  offering  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  offerer  ; also  in  token  of 
God’s  conferring  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  upon 
him,  which  Moses  obtained  by  prayer.  It  is 
said  (De.  31  : *.►)  Joshua  was  full  of  the  spirit  of 
wisdom , for  Moses  hail  laid  his  hands  on  him.  II. 

-Well  doth  Joshua  (Jesus)  succeed  Moses, 
The  very  acts  of  God  of  old  were  allegories  : 
where  the  Law’  ends,  there  the  Saviour  begins  ; 
we  may  see  the  land  of  promise  in  the  Lawr  ; only 
Jesus  the  mediator  ot'  the  Newf  Testament  can 
biingUH  into  it.  So  was  he  a servant  of  the  Law 
that  he  supplies  all  the  defects  of  the  Law  to  ns  : 
he  hath  taken  possession  of  the  promised  hind 
for  ns  ; he  shall  carry  us  from  this  wilderness  to 
our  rest.  Bp.  II. 

*20,  21.  Though  thus  recognized  as  Moses’s 
successor,  divinely  commissioned  to  bring  the 
children  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land,  he 
was  not  to  be  Moses’s  equal.  It  was  only 
“some”  of  his  “honor”  that  he  wras  to  put 
upon  him.  There  was  one  point  in  which  his 
inferiority  W'as  very  strongly  marked.  Moses 
enjoyed  unrestricted  personal  intercourse  with 
God,  “ face  to  face.”  This  privilege  was  denied 
to  Joshua.  Eleazar,  the  high -priest,  was  to  he 
his  medium  of  communication  wdtli  God.  Joshua 
was  to  bring  his  matters  to  the  priest,  and  he 
w'as  to  inquire  of  God  for  him,  through  the  or- 
dinary means  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of 
God’s  will.  E.  V. 

22.  did  as  llic  Lord  coni- 

manded  him.  In  this  we  seethe  great  in- 
tegrity, the  sincere  humility  and  self-denial  of 
Moses,  that  he  readily  submitted  to  have  the 
government  of  Israel  translated  from  his  own 
family  and  tribe  to  another  who  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim.  By  this  means  his  own  children 
were  reduced  to  a mean  condition  ; being  Dot 
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so  much  as  priests,  but  mere  Levites.  This 
demonstrates  that  be  acted  not  from  himself,  be- 
cause he  acted  not  fair  himself  ; but  was  con- 
tented to  have  the  supreme  authority  placed 
where  trod  pleased,  both  m Church  and  State  ; 
and  to  leave  his  own  family  in  inconsiderable 
employment.  This  shows  him  to  have  had  a 
principle  which  raised  him  above  all  other  law- 
givers ; who  always  took  care  to  advance  their 
own  families,  and  establish  them  in  some  share 
of  that  greatness  which  they  themselves  pos- 
sessed. This  likewise  shows  that  the  future 
rulers  of  this  nation  had  no  temptation  to  ad- 
vance the  credit  of  Moses  beyond  what  it  really 
was  ; since  they  were  not  descended  from  him, 
but  were  of  other  tribes.  Bp.  Patrick, 

It  had  not  been  so  much  li is  praise  if  lie  bad 
thus  resigned  his  honor  to  a son  of  his  own  ; 
but  with  his  own  hands  to  ordain  Eleazar  high 
priest,  and  then  Joshua,  one  of  another  tribe, 
chief  ruler,  whilo  his  own  children  had  no  pre- 


ferment at  all,  but  were  left  in  the  rank  of  com- 
mon Levites  ; this  was  such  an  instance  of  self 
denial  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  as 
was  more  his  glory  than  the  highest  advance- 
ment of  his  family  could  have  been  ; for  it  con 
firms  his  character  as  the  meekest  limn  upon 
earth,  and  faithful  to  him  that  appointed  him 
in  all  his  house.  H. 

IV ll.  U<»  : l!{.  Close  of  the  Booh'  of  Numbers'. 
The  conclusion  of  this  whole  book,  referring  to 
the  latter  part  of  it  ; these  are  the  judgments  ichieh 
the  Lord  commanded  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  these 
foregoing  over  since  (eh.  2G),  most  of  which  re 
lated  to  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  into  which 
they  were  now  entering.  Whatever  new  condi- 
tion God  is  by  bis  providence  bringing  us  into, 
we  must  beg  of  him  to  teach  us  the  duty  of  it, 
and  to  enable  us  to  do  it,  that  we  may  do  the 
work  of  the  day  in  its  day,  of  the  place  in  its 
place.  Ii. 


Section  181. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DEUTERONOMY. 


We  have  borrowed  the  name  of  this  book,  as  ' 
in  former  cases,  from  the  Vulgate  Latin,  Deuter- 
tmomium,  as  the  Vulgate  lias  done  from  the  ! 
Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint  Deuteronomion, 
which  is  a compound  term  literally  signifying 
the  seroml  hue,  because  it  seems  to  contain  a 
repetition  of  the  preceding  laws,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  termed  by  the  Rabbins 
mishneh , the  iteration,  or  doubling.  It  appears 
that  both  these  names  are  borrowed  from  ch. 
17  : IS,  where  the  king  is  commanded  to  write 
him  a copy  of  this  Law  ; the  original  is  mishneh 
ha  turnh,  a repetition , or  doubting  of  the  Law ; 
which  the  Septuagint  have  translated  this  second 
Law  ; which  we  properly  enough  translate  a 
copy  of  the  Law.  In  Hebrew,  like  the  preceding 
books,  it  takes  its  name  from  its  commence- 
ment, ELLEtr  ha-debaeeem.  these  are.  the  words ; 
and  in  the  best  Rabbinical  Bibles  its  running 
title  is  sephek  dedareem,  the  book  of  debareem , or 
the  boolc  of  the  words.  Our  Saxon  ancestors 
termed  it  the  after  Law. 

The  Rook  of  Deuteronomy  con  tains  an  account 
of  what  passed  in  the  wilderness  from  the  first 
day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  th e fortieth  year  after 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  to 
the  seventh,  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  same  ; 
making  in  the  whole  a history  of  the  transac- 
tions of  exactly  five  weeks,  the  months  of  the 
Jews  being  lunar.  The  history  is  continued  about 


j seven  days  after  the  death  of  Moses  ; for  ho 
began  to  deliver  his  first  discourse  to  the  people 
in  the  plains  of  Moah,  the  first  day  of  the  elev- 
eidh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  (ch.  I : 11),  and  died 
on  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  same 
year,  aged  one  hundred  ami  twenty  yrears.  As 
the  Israelites  were  now  about  to  enter  into  the 
promised  land,  and  many  of  them  had  not  wit- 
nessed the  different  transactions  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  impress  their  hearts  with  a deep  sense 
of  their  obligation  to  God  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  inheritance  which  God  had  prepared  for 
them,  Moses  here  repeats  the  principal  occur- 
rences of  the  forty  years,  now  almost  elapsed. 
A.*C. 

As  we  have  it,  the  Pentateuch  is  rounded  and 
complete  ; it  is  a living  unity  ; and  to  separate 
its  parts  is  to  mutilate  and  mangle  it.  In  Gen- 
esis we  have  the  soil  and  the  seed  ; in  the  his- 
torical part  of  Exodus  we  have  the  stem  ; in  the 
prophetical  portion  of  the  same  book,  in  the 
priestly  Book  of  Leviticus,  and  in  the  kingly 
Book  of  Numbers,  we  have  the  threefold  devel- 
opment of  the  single  stem  as  it  branches  out 
into  three  main  limbs,  one  going  right  up  from 
the  central  stem,  and  therefore  finding  a place 
in  the  same  Book  of  Exodus,  and  the  other  two 
spreading  out  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ; 
in  the  closing  book  we  have  the  blossoms  and 
i the  fruit,  not,  however,  actually  gathered,  for  it 
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is  a prophetic  booh,  but  tin*  thought  and  him 
of  that  truit  m tin*  mind  of  Moses,  w ho  looked 
forward  to  tin*  gathering  of  itafLr  the  people 
had  come  into  the  hind  to  which  the  Lord  was 
lending  them,  J.  M.  G. 

And  now,  with  the  solemuity  of  death  just 
before  him.  Moses  proceeds  in  three  great 
speeches  t<>  Israel  to  recapitulate  the  story  of 
the  deliverance  and  the  journey,  to  restate  the 
chief  provisions  of  the  Law,  and  to  adapt  its 
several  provisions  to  the  new  ami  settlid  condi- 
tion upon  which  they  were  now  about  to  enter. 
These  three  addresses,  together  with  an  inspired 
ode  and  a prophetic  blessing  at  the  close,  con- 
stitute the  Hook  of  Rruftmunun/.  The  first  ad 
dress,  extending  to  eh.  4 . 4<l,  is  of  a hortatory 
character,  reminding  Israel  of  their  continued 
rebellions  against  God  and  of  his  goodness  and 
mercy  toward  them.  The  second  and  longest 
address  extends  from  eh.  "•  to  28,  and  contains 
a practical  exposition  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments as  the  basis  of  all  morality,  lie  takes 
the  first  table  of  the  Law  and  deduces  from  it 
the  chief  truths  which  should  govern  our  rela- 
tions to  God.  Then,  in  ch.  12,  he  proceeds  to 
consider  man  in  his  social  relations,  and  supple- 
ments the  precepts  of  the  previous  books  by 
the  addition  of  many  special  regulations  and 
the  application  of  many  of  the  former  enact 
nients  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  Israel  in 
a settled  state.  In  the  third  discourse,  extend, 
ing  from  ch.  *27  to  ch.  20,  inclusive,  he  proceeds 
to  set  before  them  the  blessings  and  the  curses 
which  will  follow  upon  obedience  and  disobedi 
enee.  8.  R. — The  remainder  of  the  book, 
containing  the  thirty. first  and  three  following 
chapters,  was  probably  added  to  the  rest  by 
Joshua  or  some  other  duly  authorized  prophet 
or  leader  of  the  people  after  the  death  of 
Moses.  The  three  addresses,  which  constitute 
seven  eighths  of  the  contents  of  Deuteronomy, 
reflect  very  clearly  the  circumstances  whieh  at- 
tended their  delivery.  They  were  spoken  within 
the  spaee  of  a very  few  days,  By  comparing 
De.  1:3;  34  : 8,  and  Josh.  4 ; 10,  it  is  evident 
that  the  delivery  of  these  speeches,  and  like- 
wise the  utterance  of  the  song  and  blessing,  and 
the  transaction  of  the  closing  events  of  Moses’s 
life,  must,  all  be  placed  chronologically  in  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  fort i 
eth  year.  Espm. 

New  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  people  to 
pass  over  into  the  promised  land,  and  for 
Moses  to  take  leave  of  them.  As  Christ,  the 
Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  must  leave  his 
disciples  even  before  they  had  received  the 
promised  Comforter  and  were  endued  with 
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| power  from  on  high  for  their  new  life,  in  like 
manner  must  the  Mediator  of  the  Old  Covenant 
take  leave  of  his  people  without  seeing  (hem  in 
possession  of  the  promised  land,  or  witnessing 
the  fulfilment  of  God’s  Word,  and  without  living 
himself  the  accomplisher  of  it.  But  as  < ’hrist, 
before  he  went  to  his  death,  once  more  put  his 
disciples  in  mind  of  what  he  had  said  to  them 
in  his  farewell  discourses,  and  confirmed  them 
by  the  repetition  of  exhortations  and  warnings, 
in  like  manner  did  Moses  clearly  and  oinphuti 
rally  lay  before  the  people  once  more  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  in  the  election  of  his  people 
how  he  had  sayed  them  by  miracles  out  of 
Egypt,  led  them  through  the  wilderness,  made 
them  to  triumph  over  the  Canuanites,  as  it  was 
contained  in  the  Law  itself.  The  “ repetition 
of  the  Law,”  therefore,  includes  the  memorial 
of  these  events,  as  well  as  here  and  there  inter- 
weaves some  new  rules  of  conduct.  Two  some- 
, wlmt  long  discourses  of  Moses  open  the  whole 
book,  winch  are  written  down  by  himself,  as 
his  last  legaey  of  wisdom  and  love.  Oerf. 

The  book  repeats  portions  of  the  civil  code 
and  also  of  the  religious  system,  ft  also  gives 
a brief  summary  of  the  leading  historical  events 
of  the  exodus,  of  Sinai,  of  the  golden  calf,  and 
of  the  murmurings  of  the  fathers  in  the  early 
years  of  their  wanderings.  This  book  was  mani- 
festly written  within  the  last  one  or  two  years 
of  Moses’s  life,  when  the  scenes  of  the  desert 
wandering  were  drawing  to  a close.  Moses 
stood  before  the  people,  almost  the  only  old 
man  of  the  nation  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  while  all  the  rest  (Caleb  and 
Joshua  excepted)  were  under  twenty  when  they 
came  out  of  Egypt,  and  not  exceeding  sixty  at 
the  writing  of  this  book.  “ The  fathers— where 
were  they  !’’  Fallen  in  death  ; smitten  with 
the  swift  judgments  of  the  Almighty  for  their 
murmurings  or  cut  off  in  middle  life  during 
their  wanderings,  to  which  they  were  doomed 
for  their  unbelief  upon  the  report  of  the  spies. 
The  nation,  as  they  stood  before  Moses,  were 
truly  his  children.  How  had  he  herne  them  on 
his  heart  for  forty  years  ; given  them  line  upon 
line  of  statute  and  of  ritual  ; shaping  their  civil 
life  and  their  religious  life  ; watching  every  de- 
velopment of  their  character  ; devoted  with  the 
deepest  love  of  his  heart  to  their  moral  culture. 
The  points  of  the  history  from  Egypt  and  Sinai 
onward  to  that  hour  Moses  brings  forward  here, 

I with  more  or  less  expansion  of  the  detiils  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  enforcing  their  mora1  npftlica- 
tion.  He  makes  those  histerie  faets  the  basis  of 
a series  of  exhortations  to  holy  living,  whieh 
i testify  how  deeply  he  sympathized  with  God 
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and  with  the  true  interests  of  his  covenant  peo- 
ple. Most  solemnly  does  lie  exhort  them 
against  the  great  sin  of  their  times— idolatry  ; 
and  implore  them  to  remember  the  God  of  their 
fathers  ; the  Giver  nf  all  their  mercies  ; the 
God  of  their  national  salvation.  II.  0. 

Their  aim  is  strictly  hortatory  ; their  style 
earnest,  heart-stirring,  impressive,  in  passages 
sublime,  but  throughout  rhetorical  , they  keep 
constantly  in  Gew  the  circumstances  then  pres- 
ent and  the  crisis  to  which  the  fortnuesof  Israel 
had  at  last  been  brought  Moses  had  before 
him  not  the  men  to  whom  by  God's  command 
he  delivered  the  Law  at  Sinai,  but  the  genera- 
tion following  which  had  grown  up  in  the  wil- 
derness. Large  portions  of  the  Law  necessarily 
stood  in  abeyance  during  the  years  of  wander- 
ing ; and  of  his  present  hearers  many  roust 
have  been  strangers  to  various  prescribed  ob- 
servances and  ordinances,  and  those  not  nnim-  I 
portant  ones.  On  their  entry  into  settled  homes 
in  t'anaan  a thorough  discharge  of  the  various  j 
obligations  laid  on  them  by  the  covenant  would 
become  imperative  ; and  it  is  to  this  state  of 
things  that  Moses  addresses  himself.  Esphi . 

3n  these  thirty  chapters  we  have  the  essence 
of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  ; only  cou 
veyed  in  n tone  of  patriarchal  affection  and  per 
soual  tenderness.  Deuteronomy  is  a speech 
rather  than  a book,  full  of  that  anxious  fidelity 
snd  fatherly  desirousness  which,  knowing  that 
it  is  a last  opportunity,  can  hardly  leave  off, 
aud  which,  after  attempting  to  close,  begin 
again  in  the  spirit  of  the  last  sentences  (ch. 

{10  : If, -20).  Hamilton . The  Peuteronomic 

Code  is  adapted  to  the  supposed  occasion  of  a 
popular  assembly.  It  is  simple  in  style.  The 
technical  language  of  the  preceding  books  dis- 
appears. Nearly  all  the  laws  of  Deuteronouiyt 
moreover,  are  marked  by  a peculiarly  hortatory, 
rather  than  a merely  prohibitive  style.  The 
“ thou  shalt  not  ‘ ’ of  Mount  Sinai  has  largely 
taken  on  a pathetic  “ O,  do  not  ” of  expostula- 
tion and  affectionate  appeal.  Mhat  is  enjoined 
is  not  alone  put  upon  the  conscience  of  the  in 
dividual  Israelite  : he  is  expected  to  lay  it  to 
heart.  Each  of  the  codes  treats  of  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  the  poor  and  the  helpless  ; but 
neither  of  the  others  to  the  extent  that  it  is  done 
in  this.  It  is  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  Deuteron- 
omy to  enjoin  that  the  back  of  the  enfranchised 
slave  be  loaded  down  with  gifts  from  granary 
and  wine  press  (15  : 14).  It  is  just  like  it  to  ^ 
call  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  day- 
luborer  “ sets  his  heart  * ’ upon  his  earnings  and 
to  urge  tli at  he  be  paid  the  wage  of  the  day  on 
his  day  (24  : 15).  There  is  evidently  a purpose 


in  all  this.  As  it  seems  to  us,  it  cannot  lie  far 
off  from  that  other  purpose  which  prompted 
Moses  to  rehearse  to  the  people  their  own  code 
in  a language  they  could  understand  and  to  pro 
vide  for  this  whole  impressive  scene  just  pie- 
ceding,  as  we  are  told,  the  exit  of  the  great  Law- 
giver from  the  stage  of  Jewish  history.  Alike 
the  style  of  speech  and  the  spirit  of  it  barmo 
nize  perfectly  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
•as  they  are  frankly  recited  in  the  eleven  chap- 
ters that  introduce  the  code  of  Deuteronomy 
and  the  eight  that  follow  it.  With  those  other 
circumstances  in  the  days  of  King  Josiali  (b.c. 
fi*2I)(  alleged  to  he  the  real  historic  setting  of 
these  laws,  clearly  and  emphatically  they  do 
not  harmonize.  For  strictly  speaking  this  is 
not  legislation.  It  is  rather  the  admonition 
that  follows  the  precept,  Moses  performing  the 
office  of  prophet,  after  fulfilling  so  well  the 
office  of  leader  and  legislator.  It  is  the  same 
voice  that  we  hear  speaking,  but  one  grown 
somewhat  tremulous  with  age  and  full  of  the 
tenderness  nf  a farewell  utterance.  Mark  the 
motives  to  which  appeal  is  made.  These  are 
the  thousands  of  Israel,  fresh  from  a pilgrimage 
of  forty  years  in  the  rough  wilderness  skirting 
the  southern  borders  of  Canaan.  But  they  are 
addressed  as  any  audience  of  Bible-educated 
people  in  similar  circumstances  might  be  ad 
dressed.  The  standard  that  is  set  for  them 
how  far  short  does  it  come  of  that  which  is  set 
for  us  by  the  teachers  and  preachers  of  to-day  ? 
If  there  he  ini  perfectness  of  form,  there  is  surely 
none  in  spirit.  It  is  a spirit  that  we  recognize 
as  Divine.  E.  C.  B. 

Deuteronomy  is  wliat  it  purports  to  be,  a rep- 
etition and  modification,  under  other  circum- 
stances, of  older,  laws,  at  the  hands  of  him  who 
himself  had  been  their  medium  at  first,  and  who 
therefore  had  the  right  to  modify,  as  well  as 
repeat,  them.  It  begins  with  the  sublimities  of 
Sinai  and  ends  with  the  inimitable  solemnities 
of  Nebo  and  Pisgah.  It  is  no  effort  at  histori 
ography  interjected  with  pious  expressions,  as 
some  critics  represent  the  later  biblical  narra- 
tives to  be.  It  is  in  web  and  woof  sacred  his- 
tory, narrated,  as  it  was  enacted,  under  the  eye 
of  God.  The  point  of  view  from  beginning  to 
end  is  conspicuously  that  of  a tender  father  of 
his  people,  emphatically  Mosaic,  in  short,  and 
nothing  else.  That  it  is  genuine,  and  not  as- 
sumed for  effect,  the  latest  results  of  biblical 
archaeology  unite  with  the  best  results  of  liter- 
ary criticism  in  strongly  confirming.  E.  C.  B. 

The  aspect  and  attitude  of  the  writer,  both 
retrospective  and  prospective,  are  those  of  one 
in  the  position  of  Moses  at  the  time  immedi- 
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ately  before  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into 
Canaan.  The  book  presents  itself  as  Mosaic, 
and  with  this  the  entire  costume  and  coloring 
of  the  book  is  in  keepiug.  **  There  is  nowhere 
even  a single  expression  which  is  not  suited  to 
the  position  of  Moses  at  that  time  ; the  stand 
]Hunt  throughout  the  whole  book  is  the  same  ; 
the  situation  is  ever  that  of  one  on  the  borders 

of  the  promised  land.”  L,  A. He  speaks 

to  hearers  neither  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Law, 
nor  yet  fully  versed  in  it.  Much  is  assumed 
and  taken  for  granted  ; again,  on  other  matters, 
he  goes  into  detail,  knowing  that  instruction  in 
them  was  needed.  Sometimes,  too,  opport unity 
is  taken  of  promulgating  regulations  which  are 
supplementary  or  auxiliary  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding books  ; some  few  modifications  sug- 
gested by  longer  experience  or  altered  circum- 
stances are  now  made,  and  tbe  whole  Mosaic 
system  is  completed  by  the  addition  of  several 
enactments  of  a social,  civil,  and  political  na- 
ture. E'pin. 

Whoever  penned  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
as  amanuensis  or  historiographer,  if  its  own 
clear  and  continually  repeated  testimony  is  to 
he  accepted,  Moses  is  responsible  both  for  its 
substance  and  general  form.  It  does  not  sim- 
ply belong  to  his  time  ; it  actually  originated 
with  him.  It  is  essentially  the  product  of  his 
divinely  illuminated  mind,  is  thoroughly  pene- 
trated by  his  spirit,  and  in  outward  arrangement 
still  carries  throughout  the  peculiar  individual 
impression  he  left  upon  it.  It  would  surprise 
one  unacquainted  with  the  subject  to  know  bow 
large  a portion  of  tbe  book  is  put  directly  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Lawgiver  and  is  repi exerted 
to  be  spoken  by  him.  By  actual  enumeration 
of  verses,  it  makes  fifteen  sixteenths  of  tbe 
whole  matter.  Out  of  nearly  a thousand  verses, 
there  are  but  about  sixty  that  are  not  in  the 
form  of  direct  address— that  is,  that  do  not  pur- 
port to  be  tbe  word-for-word  utterances  of 
Moses  himself.  This  is  not  all.  Not  only  is 
Moses  made  responsible  for  the  substance  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  lie  is  equally  so  for  its 
literary  construction  and  expression.  It  is  de- 
clared that  he  wrote  it  (31  : 9,  24),  and  wrote  it 
'*  to  the  end  an  addition  of  no  slight  impor- 
tance. It  is  true  that  the  term  employed  is 
“this  Law.  “ “ this  hook  of  the  Law.”  Still, 
there  ought  to  be  no  uncertainty  on  that  ac- 
count, considering  the  form  in  which  the  work 
is  cast,  its  own  usage  as  it  respects  this  very 
term,  and  the  admitted  unity  of  language  and 
style  throughout.  The  whole  book  up  to  this 
point  is  meant.  E.  C.  B. 

Nothing  ean  be  more  probable  than  that  the 
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' Lawgiver,  now  in  the  presence  of  a new  gener- 
ation, when  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
had  come  to  an  end,  when  the  Israelites  were 
1 to  cease  to  be  a Bedouin  tribe,  and  to  become  a 
I settled  agricultural  people — that  Moses,  at  the 
I close  of  his  mission  and  of  his  own  life,  should 
now  reiterate  in  the  most  solemn  and  iuques 
I sive  way  tho  sanctity  of  the  Law,  the  penalties 
I and  the  promises.  There  might  be  even  nirali- 
( fictitious  and  corrections,  a harmonizing  of  the 
i provisions,  anti  in  some  degree  an  adaptation 
to  the  change  of  circumstances.  The  wild  des- 
ert would  now  be  left  behind  ; the  promised 
land,  with  its  settled  life,  expand  more  fully. 
Certainly  in  Deuteronomy  the  people  seem  to 
be  in  a transitional  state.  Strange  if  a late  im- 
aginative writer,  or  even  compiler,  should  pre 
i serve  this  singular  accuracy  — if  I may  so  say, 
this  naturalness  of  detail.  Even  in  Deuteron- 
omy there  is  still  great  want  of  order  and  ar- 
I rangeuient  ; the  laws  do  not  follow  each  other 
in  natural  sequence  ; they  pass  from  one  sub 
jeet  to  another,  apparently  with  no  connection 
or  relation  to  each  other  ; they  are  more  or  less 
mingled  with  historical  incidents.  But  all  this 
seems  to  belong  to  an  early  inartificial  period 
of  composition  ; it  is  precisely  that  which  a 
later  writer  or  com  [filer  would  have  labored  to 
avoid.  The  ancient  legislation  would  afford 
materials  for  a code,  the  later  would  have  framed 
a code.  Milnuni. 

The  difference  between  the  Law  of  t li e cen 
tral  books  and  the  Law  of  Deuteronomy,  so  far 
as  the  substance  is  concerned,  is  chiefly  the  fol 
lowing.  In  the  first  place,  the  latter  expressly 
refers  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Israel 
I ites  would  be  placed  in  the  promised  land  (see, 
for  example,  ch.  *1:1.  etc.)  ; whereas  the  foimer 
I is  much  more  general  in  its  character,  and  no 
| special  reference  is  made  to  circumstances 
which  would  not  arise  till  they  reached  the 
borders  of  tbe  land.  And  secondly,  tbe  Law  of 
the  central  books  is  chiefly  of  a priestly  charac- 
ter is,  in  fact,  properly  the  Law  for  the  priestly 
I and  Levitical  order.  By  far  the  greater  nntn- 
j her  of  its  laws  are  laws  for  the  priests — laws 
| which  it  was  not  necessary  that  any  should  be 
| thoroughly  acquainted  with,  except  the  priests 
j (and  Levites).  The  Law  of  Deuteronomy  is 
| much  less  restricted  in  its  purpose.  Its  pre- 
' cepts  all  relate  to  the  nation  as  a whole;  and 
therefore  it  passes  over  all  such  precepts  and 
j ordinances  as  it  was  unnecessary  for  any  but 
; the  priests  and  Levites  to  be  particularly  ac 
quainted  with,  K. 

There  is  much  more  in  the  last  book  of  the 
Pentateuch  than  in  the  preceding  tour— regarded 
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ns  a ground  and  moral  condition  of  tbe  Hebrew 
people  of  that  time  ; for  it  consists  of  a series 
of  popular  addresses,  orally  delivered  ; and 
these,  by  the  calm  majesty  of  the  style  through- 
out, by  the  remonstrant  tone,  by  innumerable 
allusions  to  events  and  usages,  carry  with  them 
a demonstration  of  historic  verity  which  no  in- 
genuous and  cultured  mind  will  fail  to  admit. 
The  Israelite  of  that  time  was  such  that  to  him 
might  be  propounded,  intelligently,  the  sublime 
theology  and  the  rightful  and  truthful  ethics 
of  the  Hook  of  Deuteronomy  ; which  have  held 
their  place,  unrivalled,  as  institutes  of  religion, 
from  age  to  age.  Wlmt  is  our  alternative  on 
this  ground  ? This  book  is  either  “ from 
heaven.”  in  its  own  sense,  or  it  is  from  man. 
If  from  heaven,  then  a great  controversy  reaches 
its  conclusion,  by  admission  of  the  opponent  ; 
but  if  from  man,  then  the  people  among  whom 
this  theology,  an<l  these  ethical  principles,  and 
these  institntif  ns  spontaneously  arose,  and  to 
whose  actual  condition  they  were  adapted,  were 
a people  far  advanced  beyond  any  other,  even 
of  later  times,  in  their  religious  conceptions,  in 
their  moral  consciousness,  in  their  openness  to 
remonstrance,  and  their  sensibility  toward  some 
of  the  most  refined  emotions  of  domestic  and 
social  life.  Our  question  is,  What  were  these  | 
people,  or  ichut  Imd  they  become  in  consequence 
of  their  Egyptian  sojourn  ? what  in  consequence 
of  th  e discipline  of  the  desert  ? What,  upon  a 
new  generation,  had  been  the  intluence  of  the 
Sinaitie  Law,  and  of  tabernacle  worship,  and 
of  tie*  tribune  administration  of  social  order? 
Prospective  as  were  many  of  the  Mosaic  injunc- 
tions, social  and  ecclesiastical,  the  theology  was 
ripe  and  entire,  from  the  first  ; so  were  the 
ethical  principles,  and  so  was  the  worship.  The 
generation  which  then  reached  maturity  along 
with  all  of  younger  age,  from  infancy  upward, 
were  lit?  product  of  this  leligious  and  social  train- 
ing. The  Mosaic  homilies  are  available  as  in- 
direct, yet  conclusive,  evidence  of  a true  the 
islic  habitude  of  mind  among  the  people  of  the 
Exodus.  They  must  have  been  a people  with 
whom  there  had  been  matured  a settled  usage 
of  theistic  terms,  devout  habitudes,  and  withal 
a diffused  warmth  of  those  social  sentiments 
which  are  consequent  upon  and  which  are  the 
proper  results  of  an  expansion  of  the  domestic 
affections,  I.  T. 

It  must  not  he  supposed,  however,  that  this 
book  is  wholly  a repetition  of  the  history  and 
the  laws  recorded  elsewhere,  wuth  comments 
upon  them  and  applications  to  the  new  state. 
There  are  some  important  additional  historical 
statements  and  many  important  additions  to  the 


laws  as  previously  recorded.  The  command 
of  God  to  leave  Horeb  (De.  1 : C,  7},  the  repent 
anee  of  the  Israelites  when  defeated  by  tbe  Amnl- 
ekites  (ch.  1 : 45),  the  intercession  of  Moses  for 
Aaion  (ch.  9 : 20),  are  minor  instances  of  addi- 
tions to  the  historic  record  in  Deuteronomy. 
There  are  also  more  important  additions  to  the 
historical  statements,  such  as  the  command 
prohibiting  war  with  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites and  Edomites,  and  permitting  Israel 
to  buy  of  them  food  and  water  (eh.  2:4);  the 
historical  notice  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of 
Moab,  Ammon,  ami  Mount  Seir  (eh.  2 : 10,  23), 
the  sixty  fortified  cities  of  Bash  an  and  the  king, 
who  was  a remnant  of  the  giants  (ch.  3 : 11),  and 
the  more  extended  account  of  the  battle  with 
the  Amalekites  (eh.  25  : 17).  The  additions  to 
the  Law  recorded  in  Deuteronomy  are  still  more 
extensive.  Thus  to  the  Law  concerning  cities 
of  refuge  (ch.  19  : 7)  ; the  appointment  of  one 
permanent  place  of  worship  (oh.  12:5);  the 
removal  of  the  restriction  as  to  slaying  the  vic- 
tims at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  : the  law’  of 
tithes  (chs.  12  : 11,  and  1-4:22)  ; the  law  con- 
cerning false  prophecy  (ch.  12  :5),  etc.  And  so 
of  many  other  precepts  found  in  Deuteronomy, 
hut  not  found  in  the  previous  records  of  the 
Law.  8.  It. 

But  these  additions  do  not  betray  another 
and  a later  hand  than  that  which  gave  the  orig- 
inal code.  They  are  one  and  all  such  as  are 
supplementary  or  explanatory  of  earlier  laws, 
and  might  well  l>e  suggested  by  a short  experi- 
ence of  the  working  of  those  laws  ; or  such  as 
would  have  been  premature  or  impracticable 
during  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  but 
became  neeessary  when  the  people  was  about 
to  settle  down  in  Canaan.  The  occurrence  of 
such  enactments  in  Deuteronomy,  and  there 
first,  is  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  time  and 
circumstances  set;  forth  in  the  book  itself  as 
belonging  to  its  composition.  In  like  manner 
the  alleged  historical  inconsistencies  between 
this  book  and  the  earlier  narrative  are  apparent 
only  and  not  real  ; and  the  total  omission  of 
large  portions  of  the  Sinaitie  legislation  is  easily 
intelligible  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  purpose 
which  the  orator  in  Deuteronomy  had  in  view'. 
It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  the  laws 
passed  over  in  this  book  are  more  especially 
those  pertaining  to  the  offices  of  the  priests  and 
Levites.  And  these  are  precisely  the  topics 
which  it  would  l>e  needless  for  one  addressing 
the  general  assembly  of  the  people  to  expound 
or  insist  upon.  Espin. 

AVitli  all  its  additions  and  modifications,  the 
Denteronomic  Law'  is  not  a new  legislation,  or 
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even  a continuation  of  the  preceding  : it  is  the 
hiiiuitie  legislation  enforced  anew,  and  wherever 
necessary  adapted  to  the  circumstances  which 
hud  emerged  at  the  close  of  the  forty  years’ 
wandering.  D.  M.  -Mure  than  seventy  facts, 
recorded  more  fully  in  the  previous  history,  are 
woven  into  the  texture  of  this  closing  hook  of 
the  Law.  Nothing  can  he  more  spontaneous 
and  natural  than  the  way  iu  which  they  are  in- 
troduced. Some  fresh  particulars  are  added, 
lmt  so  naturally  and  in  such  agreement  with 
the  rest  as  to  bespeak  their  own  reality.  Bc- 
sides  these  historical  references  which  link  this 
honk  so  closely  xx  ith  the  whole  previous  history 
and  disprove  its  later  origin,  its  moral  features 
and  tone  make  the  hypothesis  of  a forgery  in- 
sufferable and  monstrous  to  every  mind  which 
retains  any  spiritual  instinct  and  has  learned 
“ to  fear  that  great  and  terrible  name,  the  Lord 
our  God  " flow  real  and  earnest,  how  lofty 
and  sublime  is  its  tone  of  Divine  authority,  from 
first  to  hist  ! How  tender  and  delicate  are  its 
touches  of  human  sympathy  from  the  dying 
Lawgiver  to  the  people  he  so  dearly  loved,  and 
whom,  for  their  sins  even  more  than  his  own, 
he  was  forbidden  to  lead  into  the  land  of  prom- 
ise ! Birks, 

The  Deuteronomist  evidently  had  in  mind, 
at  least,  nearly  as  extensive  a code  of  laws  as 
we  possess  in  the  priestly  legislation.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  inconceivable 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Look  of  the  Cov- 
enant, a popular  address  should  be  produced  in 
which  allusions  were  made  to  laws,  but  in  which 
the  laws  themselves  were  not  fully  given.  There 
are  really  no  regulations  in  regard  to  priests  and 
sacrifices  in  Deuteronomy.  Hence  it  presnp 
poses  a code  and  one  much  fuller  than  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant.  If  we  accept  the  premises  of 
modern  criticism,  we  must  also  accept  its  con- 
clusions. The  Bible  at  once  sinks  to  the  level 
of  other  books.  It  is  no  longer  God’s  revela- 
tion to  man  Its  supernatural  character  is  at 
once  lost.  The  Old  Testament  ceases  to  be  pre- 
paratory for  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  Di 
vine  revelation.  There  is  no  sin,  and  no  need 
of  a Saviour.  Prom  this  point  we  can  very 
readily  accept  the  positions  of  a Haeckel,  and 
deny  the  existence  of  a personal  God,  Wo  can- 
not see  any  stopping-place.  Curtiss. 

Tiie  alterations  and  modifications  of  the  Law 
in  Deuteronomy  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  old  theory,  that  it  was  composed  toward 
the  close  of  the  wanderings  before  the  entrance 
into  the  holy  land.  Of  these  variations,  some 
relate  to  a permanent  place  for  the  Divine  wnr 
ship,  hereafter  to  be  determined  by  God.  This 
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provision  could  not  have  been  made  during  tin' 
wanderings.  Some  forbid  idolatrous  usages  com 
moil  among  the  tribes  with  whom  they  were  of 
were  about  to  be  m contact  ; men  wearing  worn 
eii's  idothes  ; worship  of  sacred  trees,  less  com- 
limn,  lio  doubt,  in  tho  wilderness  ; laws  about 
captive  women  and  runaway  slaves.  These 
laws  were  especially  necessary  when  war  was 
about  to  begin.  Some,  are  modifications  of  rit- 
ual observances  ; tithes  and  first-fruits  to  the 
Lovites.  widows  and  orphans,  not  to  the  sanc- 
tuary ; the  slaughter  of  beasts  (in  Leviticus)  be 
fore  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  now  (in  Deuter- 
onomy) anywhere.  Strangers  (Exodus  and  Le 
vitieus)  were  hound  to  keep  the  whole  law,  now 
(in  Deuteronomy)  with  certain  exemptions. 
Some  are  more  precise  provisions  for  the  ad 
ministration  of  justice,  being  necessary  for  a 
settled  people  ; the  inhibition  of  man-stealing, 
not  very  likely  in  the  xvamlering  life  ; inheri- 
tance of  elder  soils.  The  simplicity  of  what  may 
be  called  the  prophet  law  (De.  18)  is  singularly 
inconsistent  with  any  later  time,  after  schools 
of  the  prophets  had  been  an  historic  institu- 
tion, and  during  or  after  the  great  age  not  of 
one  but  of  many  prophets.  All  these  discrep- 
ancies seem  to  me  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  change  in  the  state  and  position  and  char- 
acter of  the  people  ; from  that  when  the  orig- 
inal Law  was  delivered  in  the  actual  desert, 
and  forty  years  after,  when  they  had  approached 
and  were  about  to  enter  into  Palestine.  Mitnuni. 

That  the  character  of  the  style  and  diction  in 
this  hook  deviates  in  various  ways  from  that  of 
the  former  ones,  and  that  there  is  greater  free- 
dom and  power  in  the  How  of  the  narrative,  is 
whnt  we  naturally  expect  to  find  when  we  take 
into  view  the  purpose  of  the  book,  and  the  time 
in  which  Moses  communicated  its  contents.  It 
is  the  repetition  of  what  had  been  before  re- 
lated, accompanied  by  impressive  exhortations, 
promises,  and  threatenings,  and  rehearsed  by 
Moses  in  the  last  two  months  of  his  life,  to  a 
people  that  had  grown  up  under  his  eye,  and 

with  the  land  of  promise  in  view.  C.  G.  B. 

The  allegation  so  positively  made  that  the  very 
style  of  Deuteronomy  betrays  its  late  oiigin  is 
arbitrary  and  baseless.  No  doubt  the  book  is 
w ritten  in  a very  different  manner  from  the  pre- 
ceding ones  : yet  the  paiallelisms  between  it 
and  them  both  in  ideas  and  expressions  are 
neither  few  nor  insignificant  <c£.  for  instance 
De.  28  with  Lev.  2d  throughout).  And  the  fact 
t hat  the  hook  consists  mainly  of  three  speeches 
addressed  by  Moses  to  the  people  in  immediate 
view  of  his  own  death  and  their  entrance  into 
Canaan  sufficiently  explains  its  literary  eharae- 
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teristies.  Naturally  the  matter  thus  orally  set  | 
forth  is  given  in  more  sustained,  flowing,  and 
rhetorical  language  than  would  be  employed 
when  laws  were  to  be  promulgated,  passing 
events  chronicled,  or  ancient  transactions,  al- 
ready perhaps  enshrined  ill  tradition  or  doeu 
ment,  incorporated  iuto  a connected  historical 
work.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  all  the 
classes  of  archaisms,  whether  in  vocabulary  or 
grammatical  forms,  which  have  been  pointed 
out  as  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Pen 
tateuch  (see  Introduction  to  Pentateuch,  pp.  18, 
ID)  are  found  in  Deuteronomy,  and  some  of 
them  frequently.  Esjnn  (Iiib.  Com.) 

The  style  used  in  Deuteronomy  answers  to 
the  changed  circumstances  at  the  close  of  the 
sojourn.  The  judgment  on  Korali,  the  Levite 
ringleader  in  rebellion,  had  made  the  deepest 
impression.  Aaron  had  died,  full  of  years  and 
honor,  second  only  to  Moses  in  the  reverence  of 
the  people,  and  Eleazar  had  succeeded  in  his 
stead.  Phinekas,  Eleazar's  son,  had  received 
the  high  approval  ot  (iod  and  the  promise  of 
an  everlasting  priesthood.  The  house  of  Aaron 
were  still  few  in  number,  and  their  honor  for  I 
the  present  was  secure  ; but  the  Devites  were  a 
tribe  of  many  thousands.  They  were  made  to 
depend  for  their  subsistence  on  the  tithes  and 
offerings  of  the  people,  and  their  honor  and 
privilege  needed  new  and  strong  safeguards 
after  Moses  was  gone.  This  key  explains  the 
partial  change  of  style  in  Deuteronomy,  which  ! 
no  dual  authorship  can  ever  do.  Moses  first 
mentions  the  death  of  Aaron,  and  that  Eleazar,  j 
his  son,  ministered  in  the  priest's  office  in  his  j 
stead.  After  this  he  dwells  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, on  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  whole  ] 
priestly  tribe.  This  feature  of  Deuteronomy, 
which  has  been  alleged  as  a decisive  proof  of 
separate  and  later  authorship,  is  really  a sign  of 
its  historical  truth  and  Mosaic  origin.  The  re- 
lation to  the  history  is  of  that  delicate  and  real  j 
kind  which  no  forger  of  later  times  could  in-  ' 
vent  or  observe.  lin  k's. 

Moses  valued  his  opportunity  too  highly  to  ! 
spend  his  breath  in  repeating  that  which  was  so 
well  known,  nay,  was  daily  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  as  the  order  of  worship,  the  duties 
and  emoluments  of  the  priesthood  and  their  as- 
sistants. From  memory  lie  calls,  with  remark- 
able freshness,  as  much  as  is  necessary  of  the  I 
Israelitish  history,  just  as  it  occurs  to  him  at 
the  time.  He  speaks  from  experience,  einpha-  j 
sizes  an  old  law,  modifies  it  as  the  result  of  his  i 
observation  through  more  than  an  entire  gen-  ! 
eration.  without  thought  or  anxiety  concerning 
the  cross  examination  which  would  arise  as  to  j 


the  apparent  differences  between  his  reported 
speech  and  the  existing  documents,  lie  throws 
out  principles  in  bold  outline,  and  speaks  ot 
tribes  rather  than  individuals.  He  passes  over 
Aaron,  who  is  dead,  with  the  briefest  mention, 
although  he  does  not  thereby  disparage  his 
memory.  His  object  is  not  eulogy.  The  tribe 
of  Levi  stands  before  him  as  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  priesthood.  Hence  he  naturally 
speaks  of  the  Levi  tical  rather  than  of  the  Aaron - 
ite  priests.  Supposing  the  priestly  law  was  al 
ready  in  existence,  there  was  no  object  in  his 
speaking  of  the  priests  as  the  sons  of  Aaron.  It 
was  rather  natural  in  addressing,  as  it  were,  the 
nation,  which  was  composed  of  twelve  tribes, 
that  he  should  connect  the  name  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  with  that  which  gave  it  its  honor  and  dig- 
nity, nay  more,  its  very  subsistence,  the  priest- 
hood. As  regards  the  authorship  of  Deuteron- 
omy, we  have,  besides,  the  positive  testimony 
that  Moses  wrote  this  law,”  not  to  speak  of 
the  strong  personality  which  pervades  the  book. 
Of  course,  on  Kuenen’s  theory  and  that  of  other 
critics,  we  may  believe  that  the  author  assumed 
the  character  of  Moses  for  the  sake  of  influence. 
Hut  this  is  fatal  to  our  belief  that  Deuteronomy 
is  a divinely  revealed  book.  The  Christian  ex- 
perience very  properly  revolts  from  the  idea 
that  God  could  sanction  the  systematic  fiction, 
“ These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake  unto 
all  Israel,”  and  especially,  “ And  Moses  wrote 
this  law,”  as  the  medium  of  his  revelation,  if 
Moses  did  not  write  it,  but  some  one  else.  The 
assertion  that  Moses  wrote  this  book  is  too  posi- 
tive and  its  whole  texture  is  too  real  and  favor- 
able to  that  authorship  for  us  to  accept  an  tx- 
planation  which  strikes  at  the  veiy  foundations 
of  morality.  That  Moses  should  have  foreseen 
the  future  woes  of  his  people  ; that  he  should 
have  anticipated  the  rise  of  the  kingdom,  and 
spoken  accordingly  ; that  he  should  speak  of 
these  things  with  prophetic  certainty,  can  only 
be  a stumbling  block  to  those  who  deny  the 
possibility  of  a Divine  revelation  of  the  future. 
Curtiss. 

The  legislation  of  Deuteronomy  was  commit- 
ted to  writing  from  the  first,  but  refers  through- 
out to  an  earlier  code,  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  of 
which  it  is  only  the  completion.  There  are 
nearly  a hundred  links  of  mutual  correspond 
ence  — most  various  in  their  character -from  a 
verbal  repetition  of  thesame  law  to  supplement 
al  developments  of  historical  facts,  or  kindled 
laws  where  the  principle  is  the  same.  But  this 
earlier  legislation,  the  central  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch,  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  desert,  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  the 
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plagues,  the  Fassover,  and  the  exodus,  which 
have  gone  before,  and  with  the  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness  which  follow.  And  the  allusions 
to  these  histories  in  Deuteronomy  are  in  pro 
portion  not  less  numerous  than  to  the  Simutie 
legislation  which  intervenes.  Tim  coat  may  lie 
said  to  he  woven  without  scam  from  the  begin 
ning  of  Exodus  to  the  end  of  Deuteronomy. 
Dii'ks. 

It  must  he  added  that  Deuteronomy  has  in  a 
singular  manner  tin;  attestation  of  the  apostles 
and  of  our  Lord.  Paul  in  Homans  10  and  Id 
argues  from  it  at  some  length,  and  expressly 
quotes  it  as  written  by  Moses  ; Peter  and  Ste- 
phen (Arts  3 : 22  ; 7 : 07)  refer  to  the  promise  of 
“ a prophet  like  unto  *'  Moses,  and  regard  it  as 
given,  as  it  professes  to  he,  by  Moses  himself  ; 
our  Lord,  wielding  4*  the  sword  of  t lie  Spirit 
which  is  the  Word  of  God  ” against  the  open 
assaults  of  Satan,  thrice  resorts  to  Deuteronomy 
for  the  texts  with  which  he  repels  the  tempter. 
Esjiin. 

The  Lord  of  glory  himself  has  proclaimed 
that  faith  in  his  words  and  in  the  writings  of 
Moses,  his  servant,  stand  and  fall  together. 
Whoever  rejects  Moses  rejects  also  the  words 
of  Christ.  The  Law  given  by  Moses  and  the 
grace  and  truth  which  have  come  by  Jesus 
Christ  form  one  twofold  hut  harmonious  mes- 
sage from  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  and  the 

Judge  of  mankind.  Dirks. To  assert  that  he 

who  is  the  truth  believed  Deuteronomy  to  he 
the  work  of  Moses,  and  quoted  it  expressly  as 
such,  though  it  was  in  fact  a forgery  intro- 
duced into  the  world  seven  or  eight  centuries 
after  the  exodus,  is  in  effect  to  impeach  the 
perfection  and  sinlessuess  of  his  nature,  and 
seems  thus  to  gainsay  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity.  E<pin. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  has  its  truth  and 
genuineness  confirmed  not  only  by  the  voice  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  and  the  consenting 
testimony  of  the  Jewish  people  in  every  age, 
but  by  the  clearest  signs  of  historical  reality  as 
the  parting  words  of  Moses.  Its  moral  earnest 
ness  and  pathos  of  appeal,  its  tone  of  holy  rev- 
erence, its  sublime  and  solemn  grandeur,  both 
in  the  opening  exhortations  and  the  song  and 
Messing  at  the  close,  make  the  view  which  de- 
grades it  into  a subtle  and  complicated  forgery 
of  some  later  age  iucredible,  impossible,  and 
monstrous.  Most  of  the  objections  brought 
against  it  only  turn,  when  fairly  examined,  into 
powerful  evidences  of  its  truth.  The  differ 
euces  in  style  and  diversities  of  statemeut,  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  books,  are  such  as 
any  later  forger  w^nld  have  been  likely  to  have 
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| avoided  with  care,  whilo  they  result  naturally 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  latest  message  of 
! the  Lawgiver  before  his  own  death  To  this 
book  of  tile  Law,  even  more  than  the  others, 
the  warning  of  nur  Lord  will  clearly  apply,  ‘If 
they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead.”  Dirks. 

Deuteronomy,  with  its  sermons  and  laws  can- 
not have  originated  under  Josiah,  or,  even  earli 
] er,  under  Manassch.  It  isolder  than  Isaiah  ; for 
not  only  Jeremiah,  but  Isaiah,  Mieah,  Ilosea, 

1 and  Amos  rest  on  Deuteronomy  as  a hook  of 
Divine  revelation.  The  asseition  that  tho 
prophecy  does  not  imply  the  Law  as  antecedent 
1 is  one  of  the  greatest  illusions  of  modern  criti- 
cism. This  assertion  is  confusing  oven  in  it 
self.  For  the  prophets  of  the  period  of  kings 
themselves  celebrate  Moses  as  a great  prophet 
I (compare  Ilos,  12  : Id  with  Is.  Cd  : 11).  F.  lh- 
lilzsrh. 

Is  this  book  an  imposture  of  Jeremiah,  or 
some  unknown  deceiver  in  Jeremiah’s  time,  or 
the  genuine  writing  of  “ Moses,  the  man  of 
God?"  No  middle  ground  is  possible  in  this 
inquiry.  If  the  discourses  and  parting  words 
of  Moses  were  real  events,  it  seems  certain  that 
they  would  he  recorded  at  once  ; and  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  received  by  the  Jews  as  a 
Divine  message  for  at  least  twenty-three  cen- 
turies, must  be  1 1 1 sit  record,  If  those  discourses 
were  not  real,  but  invented  long  after,  and  as- 
| rribed  to  Moses  and  to  God  himself  eight  cen- 
turies after  Moses’s  death,  then  the  whole  bunk 
is  a successful  forgery  by  which  the  Church  and 
the  world  have  been  long  deceived.  Viewed  as 
history,  it  occupies  only  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  fortieth  year.  But  the  links  are  very  numer- 
| ous  which  hind  it  to  the  earlier  histories.  These 
are  natural  and  impressive,  when  we  view  it  as 
a genuine  record  of  tho  words  of  Muses.  But 
j when  it  is  ascribed  to  some  forger  of  later  date, 

I or  even  of  the  age  of  Jeremiah,  they  involve 
such  a combination  of  subtle  invention  with 
1 reckless  and  deliberate  lying  as  to  degrade  the 
Law  of  God,  the  bright  reflection  of  his  perfect 
holiness,  into  nothing  higher  than  a frightful 

masterpiece  of  Satanic  falsehood.  Dirks . 

Accepting  the  rationalistic  hypothesis  of  the 
new  criticism.  Israel  was  either  a religious  devel- 
! opment,  an  evolution,  or  it  was  a religious  de- 
cadence, a failure.  If  it  was  a development* up 
from  low  beginnings,  then  Moses  is  one  diffi- 
culty. We  cannot  account  for  him.  Tf  it  was 
a national  declension  and  failure,  then  what 
shall  we  do  with  Christ  and  his  words?  Our 
| Bible  lies  before  us.  What  do  we  find  therein  ? 
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Covenant,  law,  gospel;  priest,  prophet,  Mes- 
siah. These  stand  in  reciprocal  relation.  That 
relationship  is  not  counter-destructive.  Wed 
c hli 


Most  probably  the  addresses  which  form  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  which  were  spoken 
to  the  people  at  the  very  close  of  Moses’s  life, 
were  left  by  him  as  separate  documents,  each 
written  on  its  own  roll  of  skin.  And  in  a sim- 
ilar manner  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  blessing 
of  the  tribes  would  each  be  copied  upon  a skin 
by  itself.  And  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
Joshua,  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  gathered 
these  records  together,  and  himself  added  to 
them  the  account  of  the  great  Lawgiver’s  death, 
excepting  the  last  four  verses.  In  them  we  have 
the  solemn  verdict  of  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the 
great  synagogue,  as  to  the  character  and  rank 
of  Moses.  In  the  grand  roll  of  prophets  who 
had  ennobled  tlieir  nation,  not  even  an  Elijah  or 
an  Isaiah  had  equalled  the  great  “ servant  bf 
Jehovah,’*  with  whom  God  had  spoken  face  to 
face.  When  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  closed, 
the  words  of  Moses  in  De.  18  : 15,  18  were,  ac- 


cording to  their  deliberate  judgment,  still  un- 
fulfilled. It.  I\  S. 

The  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  to  be  taken 
as  the  memorials  of  the  birth — -first,  of  a people , 
and  then  — of  a Nation.  No  memorials  alto- 
gether comparable  to  these  have  come  down 
from  ancient  to  modern  times.  In  so  far  as 
these  documents  are  in  analogy  with  parallel 
documents,  they  work  into  adjustment  with  all 
that  we  know  of  Oriental  antiquity,  anti  of  hu- 
man nature  everywhere.  But  in  so  far  as  they 
differ  from  all  such  instances,  the  difference  is 
a difference  Available  in  proof  of  their  reality, 
their  genuineness,  their  authenticity  : it  is  so 
by  reason  of  the  gravity  and  exactness  of  the 
matters  at  large,  and  of  the  matters  in  detail. 
A perusal  of  these  books— the  so-called  Mosaic 
archives— carries,  in  minds  not  debilitated  by 
sophisms,  an  irresistible  conviction  of  truthful- 
ness : there  is  a majesty  here,  before  which  we 
bow.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world,  there 
is  nothing  in  all  history  that  is  real,  if  there  is 
not  in  these  books  the  various,  yet  coherent  and 
consecutive  memorials  and  the  authentic  docu- 
ments of  the  birth  of  a nation,  as  to  its  civil  and 
its  religious  institutions,  i.  T. 


Section  182. 

FIRST  PARTING  ADDRESS:  EXORDIUM  ; DISTRICTS  OF  THE  LAND  OF  CANAAN; 
EXHORTATIONS  TO  OBEDIENCE,  BASED  UPON  JEHOVAH’S  GRACIOUS  DIS- 
CLOSURES AND  DEALINGS. 

Deuteronomy  1 : 1-8  ; 1 : 1-10,  14-40. 

De.  3 I These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  beyond  Jordan  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  the  Arabali  over  against  Snpk,  between  Varan,  and  Tophel,  and  Laban,  and  Huzeroth, 

3 and  Di-zakah.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fortieth  year,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  that  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  according  unto  all  that  the 

4 Loan  had  given  him  in  commandment  unto  them  ; after  he  had  smitten  Sihon  the  king  of  the 
Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  Ileshbon,  and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  which  dwelt  in  Ashtaroth,  at 

r.  Elrei  : beyond  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  began  Moses  to  declare  this  law,  saying,  The 

0  Loan  our  God  spake  unto  us  in  Iloreb.  saying,  Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  in  this  mountain  : 

7 turn  you,  and  take  your  journey,  and  go  to  the  hill  country  of  the  Amorites,  and  unto  all  the 
filters  nigh  thereunto,  in  the  Arabah,  in  the  lull  country,  and  in  the  lowland,  and  in  the 
South,  and  by  t lie  sea  shore,  the  land  of  the  Canaanitcs,  and  Lebanon,  as  far  as  the  great 

8 river,  the.  river  Euphrates.  Behold,  I have  set  the  land  before  you  : go  in  and  possess  the 
land  which  the  Lorn  swaro  unto  your  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give 
unto  them  and  to  their  seed  after  them. 

I  1 And  now,  O Israel,  hearken  unto  the  statutes  and  unto  the  judgements,  which  I teach 
you,  for  to  do  them  ; that  ye  may  live,  and  go  in  and  possess  the  land  which  the  Loud,  the 

2 God  of  your  fathers,  givetli  you.  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I command  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Loud  your  God 

3 which  I command  yon  Your  eyes  have  seen  what  the  Loud  did  because  of  Baal-penr  ; for 
all  the  men  that  followed  Baal-peor,  the  Loud  tliy  God  hath  destroyed  them  from  the  midst  of 

4 thee.  But  ye  that  did  cleave  unto  the  Loud  your  God  are  alive  every  one  of  you  this  day. 
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5 Behold,  I have  taught  you  statutes  and  judgements,  even  ns  the  Lord  my  God  commanded 
0 me,  that  ye  should  do  so  in  the  midst  of  the  land  whither  ye  go  in  to  possess  it.  Keep  there- 
fore and  do  them  ; for  this  is  your  wisdom  and  your  understanding  in  the  sight  of  the  peoples, 
which  shall  hear  all  these  statutes,  and  say,  Surely  this  great  nation  is  a wise  and  understand- 
7 ing  people.  For  what  great  nation  is  there,  that  hath  a god  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Loud 
S our  God  is  whensoever  we  call  upon  him?  And  what  great  nation  is  there,  that  hath  statutes 
*J  and  judgements  so  righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I set  before  yon  this  day?  Only  take  heed 
to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine  eyes  saw,  ami 
lest  they  depart  from  thy  heart  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ; hut  make  them  known  unto  thy  chil 

10  dren  and  thy  children’s  children;  tlic  day' that  thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
Horeb,  when  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Assemble  me  the  people,  and  I will  make  them  hear  my 
words,  that  they  may  learn  to  fear  me  all  the  days  that  they  live  upon  the  earth,  and  that  they 
may  teach  their  children. 

14  And  the  Lord  commanded  me  at  that  time  to  teach  you  statutes  and  judgements,  that  ye 

15  might  do  them  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  over  to  possess  it.  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed 
unto  yourselves  ; for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  form  on  the  day  that  the  Loud  spake  unto  you  in 

1G  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  tiro  : lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you  a graven  image 

17  in  the  form  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  inale  or  female,  the  likeness  of  any  beast  that  is  on 

18  the  eiirth,  the  likeness  of  any  winged  fowl  that  ilieth  in  the  heaven,  the  likeness  of  any  thing 

11)  that  ereepeth  on  the  ground,  the  likeness  of  any  tUli  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth  : and 

lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  srest  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the 
stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven,  thou  be  drawn  away  and  worship  them,  and  serve  them. 

20  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  divided  unto  all  the  peoples  under  the  whole  heaven  But  the 
Lord  hath  taken  you,  and  brought  von  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace,  out  of  Egypt,  to  be  unto 

21  him  a people  of  inheritance,  as  at  this  day.  Further  morn  the  Lord  was  angry  with  me  for 
your  sukes,  and  swure  that  I should  not  go  over  Jordan,  and  that  I should  not  go  in  unto  that 

22  good  land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance;  but  I must  die  in  this 

23  land,  I must  not  go  over  Jordan  : but  ye  shall  go  over,  and  possess  that  good  land.  Take 
heed  unto  yourselves,  lest  vo  forget  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  he  made  with 
you,  and  make  you  a graven  image  in  the  form  of  any  thing  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  for 

24  bidden  thee.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a devouring  fire,  a jealous  God. 

25  When  thou  slialt  beget  children,  and  children’s  children,  and  ye  shall  have  been  long  in  the 
land,  and  shall  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  a graven  image  in  the  form  of  any  thing,  and 

26  shall  do  that  which  is  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  provoke  him  to  anger  ; I call 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that  ye  shall  soon  utterly  perish  from  off  the 
laud  whereunto  ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it  ; ye  shall  not  prolong  your  days  upon  it,  hut 

27  shall  utterly  he  destroyed.  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  you  among  the  peoples,  and  ye  shall 

28  he  left  few  in  number  among  the  nations,  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  you  away.  And  there 
ye  shall  serve  gods,  the  work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone,  which  neither  see,  nor  hear, 

23  ncr  eat,  nor  smell.  But  if  from  thence  ye  shall  seek  the  Loud  thy  God,  thou  slialt  find  him, 

30  if  thou  search  after  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  When  thou  art  in  tribula- 
tion, and  all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  in  the  latter  days  tlion  shalt  return  to  the  Lord 

31  thy  God,  and  hearken  unto  his  voice;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a merciful  God  ; he  will  not 
fail  thee,  neither  destroy  thee,  nor  forget  the  covenant  of  thy  fathers  which  he  swure  unto 

32  them.  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God 
created  mail  upon  the  earth,  and  from  the  one  end  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there 

33  hath  been  any  snrh  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it?  Did  ever  people 

34  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  lire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live?  Or 
hath  God  assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a nation  from  the  midst  of  auolhrr  nation,  by  trials,  bv 
signs,  and  by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  a mighty  hand,  and  by  a stretched  out  arm,  anti 
by  great  terrors,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  did  for  you  in  Egypt  before  your 

35  eyes  ? Unto  thee  it  was  shewed,  that  thou  mightest  know  that  the  Lord  he  is  God  ; there  is 

36  none  else  beside  him.  Out  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to  hear  his  voice,  that  he  might  instruct 
thee  : and  upon  earth  he  made  thee  to  see  his  great  fire  ; and  thou  heartiest  his  words  out  of 

37  the  midst  of  the  fire  And  because  he  loved  thy  fathers,  therefore  he  chose  their  seed  after 

38  them,  and  brought  thee  out  with  his  presence,  with  his  great  power,  out  of  Egypt  ; to  drive 
out  nations  from  before  thee  greater  and  mightier  than  thou,  to  bring  thee  in,  to  give  thee 
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39  tlieir  land  for  an  inheritance,  as  at  this  day.  Know  therefore  this  day,  and  lay  it  to  thine 
heart,  that  the  Loud  he  is  God  in  heaven  above  and  upon  the  earth  beneath  : there  is  none 

40  else.  And  thou  shalt  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  which  I command  thee  this 
day,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children  after  thee,  and  that  thou  rnayest  pre- 
long  thy  days  upon  the  land,  which  the  Loan  thy  God  giveth  thee,  for  ever. 


It  is  the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year. 
It  is  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  Mosaic  Era.  The 
great  Lawgiver  and  Leader  is  about  to  be 
“ gathered  to  his  fathers  yet  “ his  eye  is  not 
dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated  and  of  this 
he  gives  abundant  evidence  in  the  three  long 
and  spirited  addresses  which  he  delivers  to  the 
people  as  Lis  parting  charge.  In  these  addresses 
he  urges  the  people,  with  all  the  force  of  his 
mighty  nature,  to  be  mindful  of  the  Lord  that 
has  redeemed  them,  to  be  obedient  to  iiis  Law, 
and  faithful  to  his  covenant.  They  are,  in  fact, 
a powerful  practical  application  of  the  Law 
winch  had  been  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  Hence 
the  name  given  to  the  book  which  records  these 
addresses  : “ Deuteronomy,”  the  second  Law. 
J.  M.  G. 

3 : G •>.  In  these  verses  we  have  tho  inscrip- 
tion and  general  introduction  to  the  book,  an- 
nouncing the  contents  of  the  book,  the  author  of 
it.  the  parties  whom  he  addressed,  and  the  time 
and  ] dace  nf  his  addresses.  W.  L.  A,  —There 
are  abundant,  and  abundantly  satisfactory, 
grounds  for  maintaining  the  literary  and  ma- 
terial unity  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  It  is 
a remarkable  example  of  it  in  its  outward  form. 
One  might  be  safely  challenged  to  point  to  an. 
other  book  of  the  Bible  that  is  more  so.  The 
few  verses  of  introduction  are  singularly  appro- 
priate (1  : 1-5)  and  so  detailed  as  it  respects  dates 
and  places,  amounting  almost  to  a species  of 
literary  triangulation,  that  it  scarcely  offers  a 
choice  between  a theory  of  honest  history  and 
egregious,  not  to  say  impossible,  invention.  It 
tells  just  where  the  Israelites  were  when  these 
addresses  were  littered,  fixing  the  spot,  as  I have 
said,  with  little  less  than  geometiie  exactitude 
by  references  to  half  a dozen  other  places  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  gives  the  year  of  the  wilder- 
ness wanderings,  the  month,  and  even  the  day 
of  the  month,  in  noticeable,  though  clearly  un- 
designed, coincidence  with  other  important 
chronological  data  of  the  history.  The  crossing 
of  the  Jordan  was  on  the  tenth  of  Abib  of  the 
following  year  (Josh.  4 : 19).  The  previous 
month  had  been  spent  in  mourning  for  the  de 
parted  chief  (De.  31  : S).  Hence  ten,  full,  sol- 
emn days  are  left  for  the  delivery  of  the  great 
discourses  of  our  book.  The  whole  is  popular, 
hortatory,  retrospective,  and  spiritually  elevat- 
ing, nowhere  falling  below  the  key  struck  in  the 


| opening  announcement  : “ These  are  the  words 
which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel.”  E.  C.  B. 

This  exordium  to  Deuteronomy  is  remark- 
■ able.  It  states  that  this  book  is  not,  like  the 
books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  a di- 
rect narration  or  journal  of  the  various  events 
j which  occurred  to  the  Jewish  legislator  and  na- 
. tion  from  the  commencement  of  their  deliver  - 
1 anee  trorn  Egypt  ; but  that  it  is  a recapitulation 
of  everything  which  Moses  thought  it  necessary 
to  notice,  in  addressing  the  people  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  at  the  close  of  the  forty  years 
during  which  he  had  acted  as  their  lawgiver 
and  judge.  Graves. 

1.  ESeyoml  Jordan.  The  words  mean, 
taken  by  themselves,  t;  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan.”  Used  alone  they  point  neither  to  the 
east  nor  the  west  side.  Just  what  is  meant  in 
any  given  instance  is  a matter  which  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  the  context.  The  writer  of 
this  book,  in  fact,  employs  the  words  in  the  very 
same  passage,  intelligibly  and  w ith  clear  inten- 
! tion,  to  mean  now'  the  east,  and  again  t lie  west, 

| side  of  the  Jordan  (3  : S,  20).  Conscious  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  phrase,  he  uses  it  in  no  single 
| case  where  misunderstanding  might  aiise  that 
he  has  not  himself  guarded  against  it.  He  snvs, 

| “ on  this  side  Jordan  in  tho  plain  over  against 
the  Bed  Sea  or,  k<  on  this  side  Jordan  in  the 
land  of  Moab  or,  41  toward  the  sunrising 
! or,  “ by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down.'1 
Every  passage  (of  ten)  is  thus  rigorously  insured 
against  the  possibility  of  error  bj’  means  of  an 
, added  explanation,  excepting  one  (3  : 2(1),  w hich 
does  not  need  it.  How  absurd,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  ado  that  has  been  made,  and 
continues  to  be  made,  over  these  words  by  crit- 
ics, learned  and  unlearned,  who  seem  never  to 
have  thoroughly  examined  the  connection  in 
which  they  stand.  E.  C.  B. 

The  wilderness.  This  term  is  used  of  any 
extensive  district  not  occupied  by  inhabitants 
1 or  subjected  to  culture  ; hence  of  vast  prairies 
or  pasture-lands,  as  well  as  of  places  properly 
desert  and  desolate.  It  hero  denotes  the  grassy 
plains  or  downs  on  the  east  and  southeast  of 
! the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab  (verse  5).  In 
the  plain  ; in  the  Arabah.  This  is  properly 
the  whole  of  that  remarkable  depression  which 
stretches  from  the  source  of  the  Jordan  on  to 
| Akahah,  or  the  Elanitie  Gulf  ; but  here  it  is 
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only  that  part  of  it  which  extends  from  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  part  still  hears  the 
name  of  the  Aralmh,  the  northern  pint  being 
known  as  the  Ghor,  \V.  L,  A. 

In  the  second  verse,  elsewhere  cited,  Moses 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  only  eleven  days'  journey 
intervened  between  Sinai  and  Kudesh  harnea. 
P>. Their  mitnnil  route,  had  they  heel)  faith- 

ful and  eourageons,  would  have  been  from  lloreb 
to  Kudesh,  dose  to  Hormah,  and  not  far  from 
Beerslieha.  ‘Their  ae.tual  place  was  in  tlie  plains 
of  Moat)  east  of  Jordan.  'The  natural  interval 
would  have  been  only  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 
from  Hurd)  to  that  southern  border,  where  they 
would  have  begun  at  once  their  career  of  con- 
quest, The  interval  of  time  actually  spent  had 
been  thirty-nine  years.  How  could  Moses  in- 
troduce tins  later  repetition  of  the  Law 
more  impressively  than  by  reminding  them  that 
their  former  rebellion  had  caused  them  nearly 
forty  years  of  fruitless  toil  and  bitter  sorrow?  I 
"What  could  be  a more  fit  prelude  to  the  cau- 
tions, warnings,  and  exhortations  that  are  to 
follow?  Ihrh’s. ■ 1.  Here  is  intimated  the 

time  when  the  following  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered t)  the  people.  It  was  also  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sihon  and  Og.  This  is  significant. 
By  the  destruction  of  these  kings,  who  sought 
to  bar  the  access  of  the  Israelites  to  the  prom- 
ised land,  God  had  given  proof  that  he  would 
indeed  fulfil  his  promise  to  his  people,  and  had 
at  once  laid  them  under  obligations  to  obedi- 
ence, and  given  them  encouragement  to  go  for- 
ward on  the  course  to  which  he  had  called  them. 
The  he”  here  is  Moses,  who,  at  the  command 
of  God,  had  led  the  Israelites  against  Sihon  and 
Og.  5.  The  locality  is  again  described  as  be* 
yond  Jordan,  and  in  the  land  of  Moah.  This 
designates  the  region  elsewhere  called  Arhuth 
Mtvth-  the  plains  of  Moah,  the  region  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho,  now 
known  as  the  region  of  Kerak.  \V.  L.  A. 

The  First  Address. 

The  first  and  introductory  address  of  Moses 
to  the  people  comprises  the  first  chapter  (from 
the  sixth  verse),  the  second  and  third  chapters, 
with  forty  verses  of  the  fourth  chapter.  The 
larger  portion  of  this  address,  from  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  to  the  thirteenth  verse 
of  the  fourth  chapter,  is  here  omitted  as  con-  * 
taining  a recapitulation  of  certain  facts  of  the  1 
history  which  have  been  embodied  in  their  or- 
derly places  in  the  previous  narrative.  B. 

Districts  Assigned  in  Canaan . 

7,  The  different  districts  of  the  land  of 


Canaan  arc  specified  : The  Arabah  ; the  hill 
country  of  Judah  ; t lie  sfirphrhth,  or  lowland, 
the  country  lying  between  the  mountain  range 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ; the  nr  south- 

land (literally,  drynvss ),  the  district  which  formed 
the  transition  from  the  desert  to  the  cultivated 
land,  extending  from  tho  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
westward  to  Gaza,  a vast  prairie,  for  the  most 
part  pasture  land  ; the  seashore,  or  narrow  strip 
of  land  on  the  coast  of  tho  Mediterranean  from 
Joppa  to  Tyre  (in  the  New  Testament,  “ tho 
coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon”).  The  mention  of 
Lebanon  and  the  Euphrates  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  were  included  in  what  God  promised 

to  Abralmm  and  his  seed.  AV.  L.  A. In  verse 

10  of  this  chapter  Moses  tells  them,  “ Ye  are 
this  day  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude.” 
This  was  God’s  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
1">  :~tt  0),  and  Moses  affirms  that  it  is  now  ful- 
filled. B. 

Addressing  the  people  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  promised  land,  Moses  summarily  recalls 
to  them  the  manifold  proofs  they  had  experi- 
enced of  tho  care  and  the  faithfulness  of  God 
toward  them,  and  the  manifold  instances  of 
their  own  perverseness  and  rebellion.  These 
their  sins  Had  shut  them  out  during  a whole 
generation  from  the  inheritance  covenanted  to 

be  given  to  their  fathers.  Esptn. Moses 

strives  briefly,  but  very  earnestly,  to  warn  tho 
people  against  the  sins  for  which  their  fathers 
failed  to  enter  the  promised  land,  and  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  one  simple  lesson  of  nbedi- 
, enre  ; that  they  might  in  their  turn  be  ready  to 
enter  into  the  land.  With  this  special  object, 
he  recapitulates  the  chief  events  of  the  last 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  especially 
those  events  which  had  the  most  immediate 
bearing  on  the  entry  of  the  people  into  the 
promised  land.  P.  8. 

fl  : ‘2.  Not  add  mafo  the  word, 
neither  diminish  from  it.  The  Law  was 

to  he  kept  as  a complete  whole  ; nothing  was  to 
be  taken  from  it  or  added  to  it  ; it  comprised 
the  commandments  of  Jehovah,  and  therefore 
they  were  not  only  to  do  it  as  what  Moses,  their 
leader  and  Lawgiver,  had  enjoined,  hut  to  keep 
it  as  a sacred  deposit,  not  to  be  altered  or  tam- 
pered with,  and  to  observe  it  as  wliat  God  their 
Sovereign  had  enacted  for  them.  The  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  Law  are  here  asserted,  and 
also  its  completeness  as  given  by  Moses.  New 
laws  and  institutions  appointed  by  God  would, 
of  course,  have  the  snme  authority  as  those 
originally  ordained  by  Moses  ; and  such,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  were  in  point  of  fact  under 
the  Hebrew  monarchy  introduced  by  the  proph- 
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ets  speaking  in  the  name  of  God.  The  Law, 
nevertheless,  was  kept  substantially  entire. 
Even  under  the  new  dispensation  the  Law  has 
not  been  abolished.  Christ,  as  he  himself  de- 
clared, came  not  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the 

prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them.  W.  L.  A. This 

prohibition  preserved  these  books  from  any  al- 
teration since  the  time  they  were  written.  For 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  acknowledging 
their  Divine  authority,  none  of  them  dared  to 
change  anything  either  by  addition  or  diminu 
tion.  Of  this  there  is  a wonderful  instance  in 
the  people  that  came  out  of  Assyria,  in  the  room 
of  the  Israelites,  who  were  transported  thither: 
these  people,  on  coming  to  inhabit  the  country 
of  Samaria,  having  received  the  Law  of  Moses, 
their  posterity  have  kept  it  all  along  to  this  day 
as  uucorrupted  as  the  Jews  themselves  have 
done  ; although  they  were  their  mortal  enemies, 
and  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  changes  and 
revolutions  that  can  befall  a nation,  during  the 
long  interval  of  twenty  four  hundred  years. 
AVix. 

1.  Alive  every  one  of  you  lliis 
clay.  Either  these  words  were  uttered  at  the 
time  indicated  by  “ this  day  ” or  the  statement 
is  a fiction.  These  allusions  are  so  numerous 
and  precise  that  it  may  with  justice  be  said,  “ If 
Deuteronomy  is  not  the  work  of  Moses,  there  | 
is  here  the  most  exquisite  of  literary  frauds,  and 
that  in  an  age  which  had  not  as  yet  acquired 
the  art  of  transporting  itself  into  foreign  indi- 
vidualities and  situations”  (Ilenysl.).  W.  L.  A. 

5-8.  B have  taught  you  Maliatc*  ami 
judgments.  . . . Keep  llimforcand 
do  them.  Wliat  great  nation  hath 
statute*  and  judgments  so  righteous  * 

A modem  jurist,  a Frenchman  and  an  infidel, 
observes,  “ Good  right  had  Moses  to  challenge 
his  Israelites.  And  what  nation  hath  statutes 
like  yours?  a worship  so  exalted,  laws  so  equi 
table,  a code  so  complete  ? Compared  with  all 
the  legislations  of  antiquity,  none  so  thoroughly 
embodies  the  principles  of  everlasting  and  uni-  ' 
versal  righteousness.  Lycurgus  wrote  not  for  a 
people  but  for  an  army  ; it  was  a barrack  which 
he  erected  not  a commonwealth  ; and  sacrificing 
everything  to  the  military  spirit,  he  mutilated 
human  nature  in  order  to  erush  it  into  armor. 
Solon,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  resist  the 
effeminate  and  relaxing  influences  of  his  Athens. 

It  is  in  Moses  alone  that  we  find  a regard  for 
the  light,  austere  and  incorruptible,  a morality 
distinct  from  policy,  and  rising  above  regard 
for  times  and  peoples.  The  trumpet  of  Sinai 
still  finds  an  echo  in  the  conscience  of  mankind 
— the  Decalogue  still  binds  us  all.”  ( llenne • 


quin.)  Did  the  merit  belong  to  Moses,  in  the 
annals  of  legislation  his  would  be  the  proudest 
of  names,  tor  never  before  nor  since  did  a code 
spring  into  sueh  sudden  existence  or  conquer 
such  tremendous  difficulties.  As  it  is,  that 
[ name  stands  out  in  serene  and  saintly  pre-emi- 
nence, as  the  meek,  self-merging  medium 
through  which  heaven  conveyed  to  earth  the 
choicest  ot  mercies.  “ Dehold,  I have  taught 
you  statutes  and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord 
my  God  commanded  me.  For  what  nation  is 
there  so  great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them, 
as  the  Lord  our  God  is  in  all  things  that  we  eall 
upon  him  for  ? And  what  nation  is  there  so 
great,  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  right- 
| eons  as  all  this  law,  which  I set  before  you  this 
day?”  It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  God  gets  all 
the  glory,  and  Israel  all  the  good  ; how,  on  the 
one  hand,  mingling  himself  with  the  mass  of 
1 the  nations,  the  man  Moses  here  speaks  of  Je- 
hovah as  “ our  God”— their  God  as  much  as 
his  ; and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  he  tries  to 
lift  their  hearts  from  the  midst  of  their  mercies 
to  that  God  who  gave  them  this  mercy  so  sur- 
passing, statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  ! 
1 1 tm  ill  on. 

Never  were  any  people  so  privileged  in  hear- 
ing from  God,  by  the  statutes  and  judgments 
which  were  set  before  them  ; this  also  was  the 
grandeur  of  Israel  above  any  people.  No  law 
so  consonant  to  natural  equity  and  the  unprej- 
udiced dictates  of  right  reason,  so  consistent 
with  itself  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  and  so  condu- 
cive to  the  welfare  and  interest  of  mankind,  ns 
the  Scripture  Law  is  (Ps.  119  : 128).  The  hav- 
ing of  these  statutes  and  judgments  set  before 
them  is  the  true  and  transcendent  greatness  of 
any  nation  or  people.  It  is  an  honor  to  us  that 
we  have  the  Bible  in  reputation  and  power 
among  us.  It  is  an  evidence  of  a people’s  being 
high  in  the  favor  of  God,  and  a means  of  mak- 
ing them  high  among  the  nations.  They  that 
magnify  the  Law  shall  be  magnified  by  it.  H. 

“ What  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath 
statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this 
Law  which  I set  before  you  this  day  ?”  is  the 
confident  tone  in  which  Moses  claims  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  countrymen  and  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  It  is  a challenge  which  might  still 
| be  made  in  reference  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Moses  had  the  conviction 
that  his  legislation  was  destined  to  exert  a com- 
manding influence  on  the  progress  ( f govern  - 
i ment  and  civilization.  He  evidently  anticipated 
that  his  laws  would  become  known  and  be  im- 
itated by  other  nations  ; and  he  employs  this 
expectation  as  an  argument  to  that  end.  ‘ * Keep, 
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therefore,  and  do  them  (he  says),  for  this  is 
your  wisdom  and  your  understanding  in  the 
sight  of  the  nations,  which  shall  hear  of  these 
statutes,  and  say,  surely  this  great  nation  is  a 
wise  and  understanding  people.”  The  event 
was  in  harmony  with  the  anticipation.  Hardly 
any  historical  fact  rests  upon  a more  solid 
foundation  than  that  the  most  celebrated  na- 
tions and  lawgivers  of  antiquity  borrowed  many 
ot'  their  wisest  institutions  from  the  laws  of 
Moses.  We  leave  plain  and  certain  proofs  that 
these  laws  were  powerfully  felt  in  modifying 
the  religious  sentiments,  the  philosophical  opin- 
ions, the  literary  labors,  the  political  maxims, 
the  civil  institutions,  and  the  moral  judgments 
and  practices  of  mankind.  E.  C.  W. 

i : 9,  IO,  14.  Only  lake  lieed  to  thy- 
self, u ml  keep  thy  mmiI  diligently, 
le*t  i huu  forget  ; . . . make  them 
known  to  llty  children  and  thy  chil- 
dren's children.  Teach  yon  statutes 
and  judgments.  Hint  ye  might  do 
them.  These  words  of  simple,  direct  appeal, 
uttered  again  and  again  as  a solemn,  fervent  re- 
frain throughout  all  the  closing  addresses  re 
corded  in  this  entire  book,  express  tho  one  bur- 
dening thought  and  yearning  of  his  soul  con 
eerning  his  people.  Their  best  and  most  effective 
comment  will  be  found  in  the  read  it's  own  pro 
found  meditation  upon  them.  11 
l*i  40.  As  the  people  had  seen  no  form  or 
figure  when  God  spake  to  them,  so  they  were  to 
beware  for  their  very  lives  of  acting  corruptly 
by  making  any  kind  of  image,  whether  of  man 
or  of  beast,  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  God 
as  represented  by  it  ; they  were  also  to  beware 
of  being  so  attracted  by  the  splendor  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  to  be  forcibly  seduced  to 
worship  them  and  offer  them  religious  service. 
They  were  not  in  this  respect  to  imitate  the 
heathen  ; for  God,  who  had  delivered  them  out 
o£  the  furnace  of  Egyptian  bondage,  had  taken 
them  for  himself  to  be  his  special  possession  ; 
and  therefore  they  were  to  take  heed  not  to 
forget  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  their  God,  nor 
to  offend  him  by  making  any  image  or  repre- 
sentation of  him  as  the  object  of  worship. 
Among  the  heathen,  and  especially  in  Egypt, 
images  were  the  very  pillar  and  support  of  re- 
ligion ; but  in  Israel,  as  God  had  revealed  him- 
self to  them  without  form,  it  was  as  a spirit  he 
was  to  be  worshipped,  and  not  under  any  out- 
ward representation.  W.  L.  A. 

49.  Bui  Hie  Lord  hath  taken  you. 
Two  powerful  arguments  to  obedience  : First, 
God’s  great  mercy  in  delivering  them  from  tho 
bondage  and  miseries  of  Egypt,  which  is  here 


g;w 

] expressed  by  the  ’*  iron  furnace, " nr  furnace 
where  iron  is  melted  (Ex.  ‘20:2).  Secondly, 
his  taking  them  for  his  peculiar  people  (Ex. 
Id  : 5).  lloth  of  these  arguments  God  made  use 
of  when  he  gave  them  his  Law.  Up.  Kidder 

God  liad  passed  his  people  through  a hot 

furnace  in  the  terrible  sufferings  they  endured 
! in  Egypt,  but  with  the  gracious  purpose  of  ulti- 
mately delivering  them,  and  giving  them  an  in- 
heritance in  (human.  We  learn  : that  God’s  peo- 
I pie  arc  sometimes  subjected  to  sufferings  of  in 
| credible  severity.  The  expression  an  “ iron 
| furnace" — ?.r,  a furnace  for  smelting  iron,  con 
veys  no  weaker  an  idea  ; and  these  sufferings 
are  appointed  to  servo  disciplinary  ends.  The 
use  of  the  figure  of  a furnace  implies  a purpose 
in  the  sufferings.  The  furnace  acts  on  the  hard, 
impure  iron  to  separate  it  from  dross,  and  make 
it  soft  and  workable.  The  severe  sufferings 
through  which  God  passes  believers  make  the 
: nature  plastic  to  God's  will,  ami  subdue  it  to 
meekness,  and  so  fit  the  man  thus  sanctified  for 
new  and  higher  uses.  Orr. 

‘23.  Tiie  bard  mis  Hilary  witli  me, 
Moses  calls  this  to  tlieir  recollection  again, 
though  he  had  mentioned  it  twice  before  (1  ; 37  ; 
3 that  they  might  be  the  more  sensible  of 

the  danger  of  offending  God,  since  such  a man 
as  he  was  excluded  from  the  good  land  for  one 
single  fault.  P utricle. 

4*>  :5B . Moses  enforces  the  warning  against 
idolatry,  by  predicting  the  evil  that  should 
come  upon  the  nation  through  the  apostasy  of 
those  who  should  in  after  times  turn  from  Je- 
hovah to  strange  gods.  When  they  should  havo 
begotten  children  and  children’s  children,  and 
had  been  long  in  the  land— he.,  when  in  after 
years  a generation  should  arise  that  had  not 
known  the  things  they  had  seen  or  had  forgot- 
ten them,  and  the  nation  should  then  become 
wanton  and  corrupt  and  fall  into  idolatry  ; 
then  should  they  utterly  perish  from  off  the 
land  of  which  they  were  now  abont  to  take  pos- 
session. W.  L.  A. 

30.  When  llicsc  tilings  are  eome 
lap  on  t finer.  The  history  of  the  Jews  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the  truth  of 
prophecy  and  the  reality  of  Divine  revelation. 
The  singularity  of  that  history  is  such  as  can 
only  be  fully  accounted  for  on  the  idea  of  a 
supernatural  Providence  interesting  itself  in 
1 their  fortunes  ; but  the  strangest  fact  is  that  in 
I their  own  sacred  bonks  this  wonderful  history 
is  predicted  with  minute  precision.  The  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  furnishes  a series  of  these  pre- 
dictions. We  may  read  this  passage  first  as  a 
prophecy,  then  as  a warning,  Orr . 
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31.  “ The  Lord  thy  God  is  a merciful  God  " 
— I know  him  ; 1 have  lived  with  him  ; I have 
been  closeted  with  him  m the  secrecy  of  the 
mountain  girded  by  light  and  by  tempest  ; 1 
know  him  ; he  has  denied  my  desire  to  go  and 
see  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ; and 
yet  my  dying  testimony  is  The  Lord  thy 
God  is  a merciful  God  !”  J.  P. 

3*2-14).  Still  more  to  enforce  his  warning 
against  upostai  y,  and  urge  to  obedience  and 
faithful  adherence  to  the  service  of  Jehovah, 
Moses  appeals  to  what  they  had  already  experi- 
enced of  God’s  grace  in  the  choosing  of  them  to 
be  Ins  people,  in  his  speaking  to  them  to  in- 
struct them,  and  in  the  miracles  which  he  had 
wrought  for  their  deliverance  and  guidance  ; 
grace  such  as  had  never  been  showed  before  to 
any  nation,  or  heard  of  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  by  which  those  who  had  experienced 
it  were  laid  under  the  deepest  obligations  of 
gratitude  and  duty,  to  love  ami  serve  him  by 
whom  it  had  been  showed.  With  this  appeal 
he  closes  his  first  address.  W.  L.  A. 

32.  The  .appeal  of  Christianity  also  is,  “ Ask 
now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were  be- 
fore thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man 
upon  the  earth,  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of 
heaven  unto  the  other,”  whether  any  other  re 
ligion  tries  to  make  the  same  kind  of  men  that 
Christianity  makes?  It  never  made  one  man 
weak.  Strong  men,  valiant  men,  men  of  the 
keenest  mind,  men  of  the  largest  judgment, 
men  of  the  most  generous  disposition — if  that 
is  the  kind  of  men  Christianity  wants  to  make, 
where  is  the  religion  that  can  excel  or  equal 
Christianity  in  that  purpose  ? ’Where  Christi- 
anity has  entered  into  a life,  what  has  it  done 
with  that  life?  Can  it  be  proved  that  Christi- 
anity, fairly  understood  and  thoroughly  re- 
ceived, has  soured  the  temper,  narrowed  the 
sympathies,  dwarfed  the  noble  ambitions  of  the 
soul  ? lias  Christianity  ever  made  unhappy 
homes,  unrighteous  parents  ? Let  the  challenge 
be  thoroughly  understood  and  frankly  replied 
to.  J,  P. 

33.  I>i<I  ever  people  lienr  line  voiee 

of  God  i It  seems  to  have  been  a general 


| belief,  that  if  God  appeared  to  men  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  them.  And  indeed 
most  of  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  God 
were  in  the  way  of  judyment ; but  here  it  was 
different.  God  did  appear  in  a sovereign  and 
! extraordinary  manner  ; but  it  was  for  the  deliv 
| erauee  ami  support  of  the  people.  They  heftrd 
his  voice  speaking  with  them  in  a distinct  artic 
ulate  manner.  They  saw  the  fire,  the  symbol 
of  Ins  presence,  the  appearances  of  which  dem- 
onstrated it  to  be  supernatural.  Notwithstand 
ing  God  appeared  so  terrible,  yet  no  person 
was  destroyed,  for  lie  came  not  to  destroy,  but 
| to  save. 

31.  From  the  inulsi  of  another  na- 
tion. This  was  a most  extraordinary  thing, 
that  a whole  people,  consisting  of  upward  of  six 
hundred  thousand  effective  men,  besides  women 
1 and  children,  should,  without  striking  a blow,  be 
brought  out  of  the  midst  of  a very  powerful 
nation,  to  the  political  welfare  of  which  their 
services  were  so  essential  ; that  they  should  be 
brought  out  in  so  open  and  public  a manner  ; 
that  the  sea  itself  should  be  supernatnrally  di- 
vided to  afford  this  mighty  host  a passage  ; and 
that  in  a desert  utterly  unfriendly  to  human  life 
they  should  he  sustained  for  forty  years.  These 
were  such  instances  of  the  almighty  power  and 
goodness  of  God  as  never  could  be  forgotten. 

A.  0.  — 35-3?).  Moses  would  have  the  Israel 

ites  to  regard  God's  deliverance  of  them  from 
Egypt  as  a matter  fur  the  most  grateful  admira- 
tion. There  had  been  nothing  like  it  since  the 
I beginning  of  the  world.  There  was  direct  and 
immediate  communion  with  God  : there  was 
deliverance  of  the  people  from  Egypt  by  unex- 
ampled judgments  ; and  all  was  to  show  his 
character  as  a sovereign  and  loving  God.  The 
effect  of  such  a discipline  should  be  filial  obedi- 
ence. Edyar. 

*10.  This  fourth  chapter,  whieli  comprises  the 
hortatory  portion  of  the  first  address,  closes 
with  the  refrain  of  earnest  appeal  with  which  it 
began,  and  which  all  its  statements  are  designed 
to  enforce  : “ Keep  his  commandments,  that 
it  may  go  well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  ehildren 
after  thee  !”  B. 


Section  183. 

SECOND  FARTING  ADDRESS  (BEGUN):  INTRODUCTION.  REMINDS  OF  THE  COV- 
ENANT AND  LAW  OF  SINAI,  AND  URGES  FAITHFUL  FULFILMENT;  REFERS 
TO  THE  DANGERS  OF  FROSPERITY  ; WARNS  AGAINST  IDOLATRY  AND  DIS- 
REGARD OF  SPECIFIC  COMMANDS  ; RECALLS  PROMISES  OF  DIVINE  PROTEC- 
TION, HELP,  AND  BLESSING  TO  THE  OBEDIENT  NATION. 

Deutekonomv  4 : 44-49  ; 5 ; 1-3,  32,  33  ; 6 : 1-3,  10-19  ; 7 : 1-26. 
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Dp  fl  44  And  this  is  the  law  which  Moses  set  before  the  children  of  Israel  : thes^*  are  tin* 
4Y  testimonies,  mnl  the  statutes,  and  the  judgements,  which  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of 
4a  Israel,  when  they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt  ; beyond  Jordan,  in  the  valley  over  against  Leth 
peor,  in  the  land  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt  at  ITeshbon,  whom  Closes  and  th»- 
47  children  of  Israel  smote,  when  they  name  forth  out  of  Egypt  : and  they  took  his  land  in  posses 
sion,  and  the  laud  of  Og  king  of  Uadian,  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  which  were  beyon  I 
4S  Jordan  toward  the  sunnsing  ; from  Aroer,  which  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  Anion,  even 
49  unto  mount  Sion  (the  same  is  llennon),  ami  all  the  Arabah  beyond  Jordan  eastward,  even  unto 
the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  under  the  slopes  of  Pisgali. 

•>  1 And  Moses  called  unto  all  Israel,  and  said  unto  them,  Hear,  O Israel,  the  statutes  and 
the  judgements  which  l apeak  in  your  ears  this  day,  that  ye  may  learn  them,  and  observe  to 
2 do  them.  The  Loud  our  God  made  a covenant  with  us  in  lloreb.  The  Lord  made  not  this 
d covenant  with  our  fathers,  but  with  us,  even  us,  who  are  all  of  us  here  alive  this  day.  Yc 
32  shall  observe  to  do  therefore  as  the  Loud  your  God  hath  commanded  you  : ye  shall  not  turn 
JJ  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  Ye  shall  walk  in  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  your  God 
hath  commanded  you,  that  ye  may  live,  and  that  it  may  be  well  with  you,  and  that  ye  may  pro- 
long your  days  in  the  land  which  ye  shall  possess. 

<»  1 Now  this  is  the  commandment,  the  statutes,  and  the  judgements,  which  the  Lord  your 
God  commanded  to  teach  you.  that  ye  might  do  them  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  over  to  pos 
2 ^ess  it  : that  thou  mightest  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  all  his  statutes  and  his  command 
merits,  which  \ command  thee,  thou,  and  thy  son  and  thy  son’s  son,  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ; 
d arid  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged.  Hear  therefore,  O Israel,  and  observe  to  do  it  ; that  it 
may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  ye  may  increase  mightily,  as  the  Lord,  the  (rod  of  thy  fathers, 
hath  promised  unto  thee,  in  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

14  And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto 
thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  thee  ; great  and  goodly  cities,  which 

11  thou  huildest  not,  and  houses  full  of  all  good  things,  which  thou  filledst  not,  and  cisterns 
hewn  out,  which  thou  hewedst  not,  vineyards  an  l olive  trees  which  thou  plantedst  not,  and 

12  tlinu  slialt  eat  and  be  full  ; then  beware  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord,  which  brought  thee  forth 
Id  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Thou  slialt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  , 
1 1 and  him  slialt  thou  serve,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  name.  Y’e  shall  not  go  after  other  gods,  ot 
id  the  gods  of  the  peoples  which  are  round  about  you  ; for  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  midst  of 

thee  is  a jealons  God  ; lest  the  anger  of  the  Lord  thy  God  be  kindled  against  thee,  and  h<« 
destroy  thee  from  otf  the  face  of  the  earth. 

ll>  l’e  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  tempted  him  in  Massah.  Ye  shall  diligently 
17  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  and  his  testimonies,  and  his  statutes,  which 

15  he  hath  commanded  tliee.  And  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right  and  good  in  the  sight  of  tin* 
Lord  : that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  go  in  and  possess  the  good  land 

19  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  thrust  out  all  thine  enemies  from  before  thee,  as 
the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

7 1 When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it, 
and  shall  cast  out  many  nations  before  thee,  tire  llittite,  and  the  Girgashite,  and  the  Amorite 
and  the  Cauaanite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite,  seven  nations  greater  and 

2 mightier  than  thou  ; and  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  up  before  thee,  and  thou 
slialt  smite  them  ; then  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them  ; thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with 

3 them,  nor  shew  mercy  unto  them  : neither  slialt  thou  make  marriages  with  them  ; thy  daugh 
•A  ter  thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son.  For  lie 

will  turn  away  thy  son  from  following  me,  that  they  may  serve  other  gods  : so  will  the  anger 
J of  the  Lord  be  kindled  against  you,  and  he  will  destroy  thee  quickly.  Hut  thus  shall  ye  deal 
with  them  ; ye  shall  break  down  their  altars,  and  dash  in  pieces  their  pillars,  and  hew  down 
fi  their  Asherim,  and  burn  their  graven  images  with  fire.  For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God  : the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a peculiar  people  unto  himself. 
7 above  all  peoples  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you, 
nor  choose  you,  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people  ; for  ye  were  the  fewest  of 
S all  peoples  : but  because  the  Lord  loveth  you,  and  because  he  would  keep  the  oath  which  lie 
sware  unto  your  fathers,  hath  the  Lord  brought  you  out  with  a mighty  hand,  and  redeemed 
9 you  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt.  Know  therefore 
41 
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that  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  is  God  ; the  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with 
U)  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments  to  a thousand  generations  ; and  repayeth 
them  that  hate  him  to  their  face,  to  destroy  them  : he  will  not  be  slack  to  him  that  hateth 

11  him,  he  will  repay  him  to  his  face.  Tlion  sha.lt  therefore  keep  the  commandment,  and  the 
statutes,  and  t lie  judgements,  which  I command  thee  this  day,  to  do  them. 

12  Ami  it  shall  come  to  pass,  because  ye  hearken  to  these  judgements,  and  keep,  and  do  them, 
that  the  Loan  thy  G.xl  shall  keep  with  thee  the  covenant  and  the  mercy  which  he  sware  unto 

111  thy  fathers  : and  he  will  love  thee,  and  bless  thee,  and  multiply  thee  : he  will  also  bless  the 
fruit  of  thy  body  and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  thy  corn  and  thy  wine  and  thine  oil,  the  in- 
crease of  thy  kine  and  the  young  of  thy  ll  >ck,  in  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to 
1 1 give  thee.  Thou  shalt  he  blessed  above  all  peoples  : there  shall  not  be  male  or  female  barren 
lo  among  yon,  or  among  vour  cattle.  And  the  Lord  will  take  away  from  thee  all  sickness  ; and 
he  will  put  none  of  the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  thou  k no  west,  upon  thee,  but  will  lay 
lb  them  upon  all  them  that  hate  thee.  And  thou  shalt  consume  all  the  peoples  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  deliver  unto  thee  ; thine  eye  shall  not  pity  them  : neither  shalt  thou  serve  their 

17  gods  ; for  that  will  be  a snare  unto  thee.  If  thou  shalt  say  in  thine  heart,  These  nations  are 

18  more  than  I ; how  can  I dispossess  them?  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  them  ; thou  shalt  well 
Hi  remember  what  the  Lord  thy  G xl  did  unto  Pharaoh,  and  unto  all  Egypt  ; the  great  tempta 

tions  which  thine  eyes  saw,  and  the  signs,  and  the  wonders,  and  the  mighty  hand,  and  the 
stretched  out  arm,  whereby  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  : so  shall  the  Lord  thy  God 

20  do  unto  all  the  peoples  of  whom  thou  art  afraid  Moreover  the  Lord  thy  God  will  send  the 
hornet  among  them,  until  they  that  are  left,  and  hide  themselves,  perish  from  before  thee. 

21  Thou  shalt  not  he  affrighted  at  them  : for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  in  the  midst  of  thee,  a great 

22  God  and  a terrible.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  cast  out  those  nations  before  thee  by  little 
and  little  : tlion  mayest  not  consume  them  at  once,  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon 

22  thee.  Put  t lie  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  up  before  thee,  and  shall  discomfit  them  with 
24  a great  discomfiture,  until  they  he  destroyed.  And  he  shall  deliver  their  kings  into  thine 
hand,  and  thou  shall  make  their  name  to  perish  from  under  heaven  : there  shall  no  man  be 
2 a able  to  stand  before  thee,  until  thou  have  destroyed  them.  The  graven  images  of  their  gods 
shall  ye  burn  with  tire  : thou  shalt  not  covet  the  silver  or  the  gold  that  is  on  them,  nor  take  it 
20  unto  thee,  lest  tlion  be  snared  therein  : for  it  is  Kn  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God  : and 
thou  shalt  not  bring  an  abomination  into  thine  house,  and  become  a devoted  tiling  like  unto 
it  : tlion  shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  shalt  utterly  abhor  it  ; for  it  is  a devoted  thing. 


Moses  did  not  deliver  all  that  is  contained  in 
this  horde  in  one  continued  speech.  After  the 
preface  (four  chapters)  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  dismissed  the  people  to  consider  what  lie 
had  said.  Some  time  after  he  reassembled 
them,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  laws  which 
lie  so  earnestly  pressed  them  to  observe.  Pal - 
? U'k. The  smmtl  discourse  contains  a recapit- 

ulation, with  some  modifications  and  additions, 
of  the  Law  already  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  Yet 
it  is  not  bare  recapitulation,  or  nuked  enact- 
ment, but  every  word  shows  tbe  heart  of  the 
lawgiver  full  at  once  of  zeal  for  God  and  of  the 
most  fervent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  nation. 
It  is  the  Father  no  less  than  the  Legislator 
who  speaks.  And  while  obedience  and  life  arc 
throughout  bound  up  together,  it  is  the  obedi- 
ence of  a loving  heart,  not  a service  of  formal 
constraint,  which  is  the  burden  of  his  exhorta- 
tions. P.  S. 

I : II  10.  Tins  second  address  is  introduced 
by  a general  notice  of  what  is  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  it — viz.,  the  Law,  with  a more  especial 
description  of  that  in  its  different  parts,  as  con- 


sisting of  ordinances,  statutes,  ami  rights  ; to- 
gether with  a reference  to  the  place  and  time 

when  this  address  was  delivered.  W.  L.  A. 

A statement  manifestly  introductory  to  the  dis- 
course of  the  succeeding  chapters.  Moses  is 
about  to  declare  the  “ testimonies,1’  what  comes 
forth  from  God  to  indicate  his  will  ; and  tlm 
“ statutes,”  the  defined  duties  of  moral  obliga- 
tion ; and  the  “ judgments,”  or  mutual  rights 
of  men.  The  conditions  of  his  speech  are  here 
detailed.  Elgar. 

These  verses  introduce  the  main  body  of  laws 
in  this  book,  just  as  eh.  20  : 1 marks  their  close, 
and  their  relation  to  God's  earlier  messages. 
They  leave  no  alternative  open,  except  the  ad- 
mission of  the  genuineness  and  Mosaic  origin 
of  the  record  or  else  the  charge  of  a very  care- 
fully planned  and  most  deliberate  forgery.  The 
twenty- four  chapters  that  follow  must  be  the 
Law  of  God  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Moses, 
or  a gigantic  falsehood  from  first  to  last.  And 
yet  they  contain,  along  with  the  Decalogue,  the 
three  texts  by  which  the  Son  of  God  repelled 
and  overcame  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and 
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that  first  and  great  commandment  which  his 
lips  have,  singled  out  from  the  whole  Word  of 
find  us  pre-eminently  Divine.  Our  Lord's  own 
(juestion  is  thus  unanswerable  : " If  ye  believe 
not  hi  s writings,  how  cun  ye  believe  my 
words?"  The  whole  passage  before  ns  has  a 
kind  of  legal  precision,  fixing  exactly  t lie  time 
and  place  when  and  where  this  crowning  por- 
tion of  (foil’s  Law  was  given  to  his  people. 
The  comment,  11  beyond Jnrdun  toward  the  sun- 
nsing.”  and  the  name  Sion  given  to  Mount 
Tlennoii  here  only,  are  further  signs  that  the 
words  were  penned  mi  the  eastern  side  of  tho 
river,  before  the  name  Henuon,  dating  from  the 
conquest,  had  superseded  other  and  earlier 
names.  links. 

5 : I-J5.  Moses  reminds  them  of  the  making 
of  the  covenaut  at  Horeb,  and  of  the  revelation 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  t lie  covenant  there.  | 
As  lie  was  about  to  recapitulate  the  laws  whic  h 
(fod  their  King  had  enacted,  it  was  fitting  that 
lie  should  refer  at  the  outset  to  that  covenant 
relation  between  Jehovah  and  Israel  on  which 
all  the  injunctions  of  the  Law  rested.  W.  L.  A. 

♦>  : 1-iS.  Moses  exhorts,  entreats,  wrestles  j 
with  mm,  that  they  may  be  wise  and  good  ; 
there  is  nothing  wanting  that  is  suggestive  of 
ripeness  of  experience,  depth  and  genuineness 
of  sympathy.  Moses  becomes  shepherd  again, 
only  now  men  and  women  and  children,  more 
wayward  than  any  beasts  of  the  earth,  consti- 
tute his  multitudinous  and  most  trying  flock. 
Mark,  though  the  tire  of  his  eye  is  not  dimmed, 
the  growth  of  the  man  in  t lie  softening  of  his 
voice,  in  his  pastoral  solicitude  for  the  salvation 
of  Israel.  These  chapters  of  Deuteronomy  are  ^ 
full  of  exhortation  and  expostulation’  It,  Who  ] 
ever  observes  and  does  the  commandments  of  i 
God  shall  enter  into  largeness  of  blessing  ami 
immeasurable  depth  of  holy  contentment.  No 
man  can  do  right  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  1 
with  him,  but  no  man  can  do  right  without  its 
being  consequentially  well  with  every  faculty  of 
his  mind,  every  emotion  of  his  spirit,  every  out 
going  of  his  life.  Moses  is  already  preaching  ' 
the  Sermon  upon  the  Mount  according  to  t lie  | 
measure  of  the  light  which  made  up  his  ancient 
day.  What  is  he  now  doing  but  saying,  “ Seek  j 
ye  first  tho  kingdom  of  (fod,  and  his  righteous-  1 
ness  ; and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you”?  “ Hear  therefore,  ()  Israel,  and  observe 
to  do  the  commandment  of  God  ; that  it  may  be 
well  with  thee,  and  that  ye  may  increase  might- 
ily.” Our  business  is  with  the  “ hearing”  and 
the  “ observing,”  and  God’s  business  is  with 

the  result  of  blessing.  J.  P. The  forms  in 

which  the  rewards  of  loyalty  to  God  will  show 


themselves  are  very  varied.  Tho  imliriilunl  will 
find  that  godliness  has  ” promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.”  The 
fumUj  will  find  that  “ he  blesscth  the  habita- 
tion of  tho  just.”  The  rihf  will  find  that  tho 
keeping  of  God’s  commandments  is  among  the 
tilings  “which  belong  unto  its  peace."  And 
“ the  righteous  nation  which  keepeth  the  truth” 
will  find  that  “ salvation  doth  (foil  appoint  for 
walls  and  bulwarks.”  Mercifully  meeting  ns  on 
tho  low  ground  on  which  we  too  frequently  stand 
in  lookiug  out  for  profit,  (fod  would  raise  us  up 
to  the  higher  platform  of  a pure,  self-abandon- 
ing self-forgetfulness  and  love,  in  which  wo 
are  content  to  be  nothing,  that  God  may  he  all 
in  all.  C.  (\ 

10-1*2.  The  Israelites  were  on  the  point  of 
quitting  a nomad  life,  in  which  they  had  lived 
in  a great  degree  aloof  from  other  nations,  for  a 
fixed  and  settled  abode  in  the  midst  of  them  ; 
were  exchanging  a condition  of  comparative 
poverty,  in  which  they  possessed  nothing  ex- 
cept what  they  carried,  for  ” great  and  goodly 
cities,  houses  full  of  all  good  things,”  etc. 
There  was  then  before  them  a double  danger  ; 
that  namely  of  a (foil- forgetting  worhlliuess, 
and  that  of  a false  tolerance  of  the  idolatries 
practised  l>y  those  about  to  become  their  neigh- 
bors. The  former  error  Moses  strives  to  guard 
against  in  the  verses  before  us.  Esphi. 

I *2.  Beware,  led  thou  forget  the 
Lm  il.  The  enjoyment  of  tho  good  things  of 
this  life  which  God  gives  is  accompanied  with 
the  danger  of  forgetting  him,  and  of  dinging  to 
the  gods  of  nature,  as  has  been  the  ease  with 
many  heathen  people.  The  remembrance  of 
God’s  benefits  and  chastisements  and  of  his  in- 
terference in  their  history,  was  to  serve  to  the 
people  of  Israel  to  counterbalance  this  danger. 

OpH. -We  are  born  into  the  possession  of 

riches.  The  poorest  man  in  the  land  is  an  in- 
heritor of  all  but  infinite  wealth,  in  ever}'  de- 
partment of  civilization.  Men  to-day  enjoy  the 
liberty  for  which  other  men  paid  their  lives. 
Coining  into  a civilization  so  ripe  and  rich, 
having  everything  made  ready  to  our  hands,  the 
whole  system  of  society  telephoned  so  that  we 
can  communicate  with  distant  friends  and  bring 
them  within  hearing,  the  table  loaded  with 
everything  which  a healthy  appetite  can  desire 
— all  these  things  constitute  a temptation,  if  not 
rightly  received.  Moses  drew  the  picture,  and 
then  said  — ” Beware.”  In  the  time  of  prosper- 
ity, and  fulness,  and  overflow—"  then  beware 
lest  thou  forget  the  Lord  ” Ever  hear  this 
word  of  caution—  “ beware.”  When  the  harvest 
1 is  the  best  harvest  that  ever  was  grown  in  our 
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fields,  then — “ beware.”  When  health  is  long- 
continued  and  the  doctor  a stranger  in  the 
house,  then  - -* ' beware.  " When  house  is  added 
to  house  and  land  to  land,  then— “ beware.” 
J.  V 

13.  In  the  Old  Testament  piety  is  frequently 
named  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ; perhaps  as  fre- 
quently as  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  named 
love.  Not  that  either  is  peculiar  to  these  parts 
of  Scripture  respectively  ; but  good  men  are 
ottenest  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  as  fear- 
ing. and  in  the  New  Testament  as  loving.  Good 
men  loved  God  then,  and  good  men  fear  him 
now;  but  Old  Tes-  tanient  love  was  much  like 
fear,  and  New  Testament  fear  is  much  like  love. 
Abraham  and  Moses  fear  while  they  draw  near 
in  filial  belief  ; but  John,  while  he  reverences, 
rests  upon  the  very  bosom  of  his  God.  J.  W.  A. 

15.  l»y  the  help  of  natural  reason  we  may 
know  there  is  a God,  the  first  cause  and  orig- 
inal of  all  things  ; but  his  essence,  attributes, 
and  will  cannot  be  discerned  by  us  but  through 
faith  in  his  Divine  revelation.  He  that  walks 
without  this  light  walks  in  darkness,  though  he 
may  strike  out  some  faint  and  glimmering 
sparkles  of  his  own.  And  he  that,  out  of  the 
gross  and  wooden  dictates  of  his  natural  reason, 
carves  out  a religion  to  himself,  isbut  a more 
refined  idolater  than  those  who  worship  stocks 
and  stones,  hammering  an  idol  out  of  his  fancy 
and  adoring  the  works  of  his  own  imagination. 
For  this  reason  God  is  nowhere  said  to  be  jeal 
oils,  but  upon  the  account  of  his  worship. 
Runyan. 

I 19.  Whether  our  earthly  circumstances 
are  helps  or  hindrances  to  us  God  ward  will  de- 
pend much  more  on  what  we  bring  to  them  than 
on  what  they  bring  to  ns.  And  however,  on  the 
side  of  this  life,  things  may  favor  us  and  cir- 
cumstances befriend,  it  is  only  as  they  help  us 
to  serve  God  better  that  they  are  really  bless- 
ings to  us  ; it  is  “ well  ” with  us  only  when  God 
is  well  pleased  with  us  So  much  stress  did 
Moses  attach  to  the  maintenance  of  unswerving 
loyalty  to  God,  that  he  intimates  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  is  secured  to  them  only  so 
far  as  they  are  true  to  their  great  Deliverer. 
('  C. 

7:1-1,  The  Israelites  were  about  to  enter 
on  a country  occupied  by  idolaters,  and  they 
are  commanded  not  to  spare  them  or  to  allow 
them  to  continue  in  their  proximity,  or  to  have 
any  friendly  relations  with  them.  The  Lord 
would  cast  out  these  nations,  and  deliver  them, 
though  greater  and  mightier  than  they,  into 
their  hands  ; and  they  were  to  smite  them  and 
place  them  under  the  ban  ; they  were  to  make 


no  covenant  with  them  nor  form  any  alliances 
with  them,  lest  they  should  thus  be  drawn  into 
idolatry,  and  so  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled 
against  them,  and  his  vengeance  brought  upon 
them.  W.  L.  A. 

1-11.  Israel  forewarned  against  a false  toler 
ation  of  idolatry.  Commerce  with  the  idolatrous 
nations  among  which  they  were  about  to  live 
might  easily  render  them  dangerously  familiar 
with  superstitions  and  abominations,  against 
which  it  was  a primary  purpose  of  the  whole 
legislation  to  raise  up  a witness  and  a protest. 
Hence  the  stringency  of  the  command  given 
verses  2-5,  and  repeated  verses  23-26,  to  ex- 
communicate the  idolatrous  nations  and  all  be- 
longing to  them,  and  to  exterminate  their  de 
graded  worship  with  all  its  appliances.  The 
renewal  of  the  promises  in  verses  T2  >qq.  is  but 
set  forth  as  supplying  a motive  for  the  more 
zealous  and  effectual  execution  of  these  duties  ; 
and  thus  the  destruction  of  idolatry  and  idola- 
ters within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  chosen 
people  appears  as  the  leading  topic  of  this  part 
of  Moses’  discourse.  The  words  and  phrases 
employed  will  be  found  parallel  to  various  pas- 
sages of  the  preceding  books.  Espin 

2.  Utterly  destroy  them.  One  of  the 
j chief  reasons  which  made  this  destruction  nec- 
essary was  the  consideration  that  if  any  of  the 
old  inhabitants  were  left  they  would  prove  a 
snare  to  those  who  succeeded  them  in  the  coun- 
try ; would  draw  and  seduce  them  by  degrees 
into  the  vices  and  corruptions  which  prevailed 
among  themselves  Vices  of  all  kinds,  but  vices 
especially  of  the  licentious  kind,  are  astonish- 
ingly infectious,  Paley. 

3,  <1.  All  care  to  prevent  idolatry  would  prob- 
1 ably  have  been  useless,  without  prohibiting  in 

termarriages  ; and  putting  a stop  to  such  inter - 
, course  and  enteitainments  as  would  have  proved 
an  occasion  either  of  intermarriages  or  of  fa- 
miliarities no  less  dangerous.  Lawman. The 

people  of  these  abominations  must  not  be  min- 
gled with  the  holy  seed,  lest  they  corrupt  them, 
j Letter  that  all  these  lives  should  be  lost  from 
the  earth,  than  that  religion  and  the  true  wor- 
1 ship  of  God  should  be  lost  in  Israel.  Tims  we 
| must  deal  with  lusts  that  war  against  our  souls  ; 
God  has  delivered  them  into  our  hands  by  that 
promise.  Sin  .shall  not  have  dominion  over  you,  un- 
less it  he  your  own  fault  ; let  not  us  then  make 
i covenants  with  them,  or  show  them  any  mercy, 
but  mortify  and  crucify  them,  ami  utterly  de 
stroy  them.  H. 

! 5-S.  They  were  not  only  to  have  no  fellow- 

ship with  the  idolaters,  but  they  were  to  root 
I out  their  idolatry,  everting  their  altars  and  de- 
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stroying  their  idols  ; ami  this  because  they  were 
a holy  people,  graciously  chosen  ot‘  God  to  be 
his  special  possession —a  high  privilege  ami 
honor  which  they  were  to  be  careful  not  to  oast 
away.  W.  L.  A. 

7.  Sol  ll is  love  upon  y«il.  The  Hebrew 
verb  meaning  primarily  to  cleave  to,  to  be  at- 
tached to,  is  n->ed  to  express  ardent  and  loving 
affection.  The  fewest  of  all  people.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that,  in  choosing  a people  to 
be  his  special  treasure,  the  Almighty  would  have 
selected  some  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
"world  ; but,  instead  of  that,  he  had  chosen  one 
of  the  smallest.  They  had,  indeed,  grown  till 
now  they  were  as  the  stars  for  multitude  ; but  it 
was  not  in  prospect  of  this  that  they  were 
chosen.  The  election  of  Israel  was  purely  of 
grace.  W.  L.  A. 

§.  Because  the  Lord  loved  you.  In- 
stead of  saying.  He  hath  chosen  you  out  of  love 
*o  your  fathers,  as  in  ch  4 : 37,  Moses  brings  out 
in  this  place  love  to  the  people  of  Israel  as  the 
Divine  motive,  not  for  choosing  Israel,  but  for 
leading  it  out  and  delivering  it  from  the  slave- 
house  of  Egypt,  by  which  God  had  practically 
carried  out  the  election  of  the  people,  that  he 
might  thereby  allure  the  Israelites  to  a reciproc- 
ity of  love.  Kell. -The  word  love  is  an  Old 

Testament  word.  The  tenderest  expressions  ever 
used  by  heaven  to  earth  are  reported  not  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  in  the  Old.  That  the  Lord 
loved  Israel  was  shown  by  long-suffering,  by 
hopeful  patience,  by  pouring  down  blessing 
upon  blessing,  notwithstanding  the  ingratitude 

of  the  people.  J.  P. The  choice  of  Israel 

was  with  a view  to  their  being  a holy  people 
and  a special  people  unto  the  Lord.  Electing 
I >ve  extended  to  a nation  or  a people  is  really  a 
Divine  investment.  The  result  is  the  holiness 
and  consecration  of  the  people.  It  is  this  holi- 
ness, this  sense  of  consecration,  which  proves 
the  eleetiug  love  of  God.  And  this  is  all  the 
more  intense  when  it  is  seen  clearly  that  God’s 
love  is  manifested,  not  on  the  ground  of  national 
or  personal  merit,  but  as  a matter  of  free  grace. 
Ehfar. 

0.  Till*  faithful  God.  We  read  of  the 
living  God,  the  mighty  God,  the  glorious  Lord 
God,  ami  in  the  text  nf  the  faithful  God.  The 
Apostle  Paul  is  fond  of  applying  the  word 
“ faithful  ” to  God  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  thus  : 
“ Faithful  is  he  that  ealleth  you.  who  also  will 
do  it.”  “ The.  Lord  is  faithful,  who  shall  stab- 
lisb  you,  and  keep  you  from  evil.”  “ God  is 
faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  ye  are  able.”  God  is  faithful,  by 
whom  ye  were  called  unto  the  fellowship  of  his 


I Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  Tin*  Apostle  John, 
too,  in  a remarkable  passage,  avails  lnmselt  of 
the  same  descriptive  term  : " If  we  confess  our 
sius,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins.”  If  God  is  faithful  himself,  lie  expects 
faithfulness  in  others.  lie  praises  faithfulness 
in  those  who  have  completed  their  course  of  life 
honorably  ; 14  Well  done,  good  ami  faithful  ser- 
vant.” He  would  see  biiusclf  in  others.  .1  J*. 

liccpcili  covnianl.  Tile  tenor  of  the 
covenant  into  which  they  were  taken  ; it  was  in 
short  this,  That  as  they  were  to  God,  so  God 
i would  be  to  them.  He  is  God,  God  indeed, 
God  alone,  the  faithful  God,  able  and  ready  lint 
only  to  fulfil  Ins  own  promises,  but  to  answer 
all  the  just  expectations  of  his  worshippers,  and 
he  will  certainly  keep  covenant  and  mercy— 
that  is,  “ show  mercy  according  to  covenant,  to 
them  tbit  lore  him  unit  Keep  his  oomniftndmetds’* 
(and  ill  vain  do  we  pretend  to  love  him,  if  we 
do  not  make  conscience  of  his  commandments) ; 
’ ‘ and  this”  (as  is  here  added  for  the  explication 
of  the  promise  in  the  second  commandment), 
“ not  only  to  thousands  of  persons,  but  to  thou- 
sands of  generations.  So  inexhaustible  is  the 
fountain,  so  constant  the  streams  !”  Just  to  his 
enemies,  he  repttyeth  them  tbit  hate  him  (verse  JO). 
Wilful  sinners  are  haters  of  God  ; for  the  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  him.  Idolaters  are  so 
in  a special  manner,  for  they  are  in  league  with 

his  rivals.  H. The  “ haters  of  God  ” or  the 

■ disobedient  were  threatened  with  temporal 
calamities  extending  ” to  the  third  or  fourth 
| generation  of  their  children  but  the  “ lovers 
of  God  " or  the  obedient,  who  should  keep  these 
his  commandments,  were  encouraged  by  the 
promise  that  God  would  show  mercy  unto  their 
1 children  to  the  thousandth  generation,  or  to  the 
remotest  ages.  Thus  the  idolatries  of  the  Jew 
1 isb  nation  drew  down  on  themselves  and  on 
their  children  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  sev 
i enty  years,  including  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
I oration  of  the  offenders  ; while  the  righteous 
posterity  of  the  true  Israelites,  in  the  mjenera- 
tUm  will  flomish  till  the  end  of  the  world.  How 
t infinitely  does  the  goodness  transcend  the 
i severity  of  God  ! Hales. 

13  15.  Godliness  has  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is.  It  naturally  tends  to  prosperity. 
It  condemns  idleness,  waste,  dishonesty,  and 
the  whole  series  of  vices  which  wreck  health, 
squander  property,  and  destroy  confidence. 
Where  religion  prevails,  men  will  be  indnstri- 
I oils,  conscientious,  orderly,  and  reliable.  But, 

1 in  addition  to  this  natural  tendency,  there  rests 
I on  the  good  man’s  lot  what  is  distinctively 
] spoken  of  as  the  Divine  blessing.  This  will 
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mingle  itself  with  all  ho  has  and  with  all  he 
does.  It  gives  him  favor  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
It  opens  lip  his  way  for  him  (Ps.  37  : 5).  It 
protects  him  from  injury  (Ps.  37  : 33,  31)).  It 
overrules  all  events  and  influences,  so  that  they 
work  for  his  good.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated 
in  the  text,  where  blessing  is  represented  as 
descending  on  the  home,  on  the  products  of  the 
land,  on  docks  and  herds,  and  on  the  bodily 
life.  The  counterpart  of  the  blessing  is  the 
curse  (veise  15).  The  wicked  often  prosper,  but 
it  is  i prosperity  unblessed  and  unenduring. 
Orr. 

I *-2  I.  From  verses  13  to  24  we  have  the 
cheering  voice  of  the  great  lawgiver,  grandly 
uttering,  in  his  hundred  and  twentieth  year, 
words  to  empower  the  heart,  anil  showing  Israel, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  how  much 
more  there  is  to  animate  them  than  there  can 
possibly  he  to  discourage  and  depress.  lie  re 
minds  them  no  fewer  than  eight  times  of  the 
name  of  the  Lord  their  God  ; bids  them  look 
hack  to  past  miracles  and  wonders,  and  to  see 
m them  pledges  of  future  help  ; shows  them 
how  the  providential  action  of  God,  which  was 
fur  them,  would  be  against  their  foes  ; assures 
them  that  God  would  he  among  them  as  an 
ever -present  Helper  and  Friend  ; and  points 
out  that,  though  the  process  of  driving  out  the 
Canaanites  might  be  slow,  yet  if  it  were  done 
more  rapidly,  it  would  be  attended  with  great 
peril  from  other  and  unexpected  quarters  ; 
that  both  tribes  of  men  and  herds  of  beasts 
would  be  kept  in  abeyance  for  their  sakes  ; so 
that,  though  they  were  led  by  a tedious  route,  it 
would  be  the  safest  way  ! The  whole  passage  is 
full  of  interest  and  instruction  for  om  every-day 
life.  C.  <’. 

23-25,  They  did  not  execute  his  sentence 
by  their  own  power.  Their  commission  ran, 
" The  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  unto 
thee,  and  shall  destroy  them  with  a mighty  de- 
struction. And  he  shall  deliver  their  kings 
into  thy  hand,  and  thou  shalt  destroy  their  name 
from  under  heaven.  ' etc.  It  is  very  evident, 
therefore,  that  t tie  Israelites  could  not  have 
been  actuated  by  any  of  the  motives  that  usu- 
ally actuate  men  in  war.  At  every  step  they 
were  made  to  feel  that  their  only  hope  was  in 
lmiulde  reliance  upon  Divine  promises  and 
obedience  to  the  Divine  commands.  There 
was  lio  temptation  to  avarice,  for  the}"  were  to 
take  no  spoil,  but  utterly  to  destroy  everything 
captured.  They  could  not  he  animated  by  feel- 
ings of  vengeance,  for  the  idea  kept  ever  before 
their  minds  as  the  reason  for  the  destruction  is 
that  it  is  the  base  and  hateful  idolatry  that  is  to 


be  destroyed.  The  Law,  indeed,  required  even 
a Hebrew  city  to  be  utterly  exterminated  when 
given  up  thus  to  idolatry,  just  as  a Cammnitish 
city.  In  short,  it  is  evident  that  the  reason  for 
I choosing  Israel  as  the  instrument  for  inflicting 
judgment  was  that  Israel  itself  should  be  thor 
oughly  estranged  from  idolatry  and  the  seduc- 
tions of  false  religion.  It  was  with  a view  to 
put  an  impassable  gulf  between  them  and  the 
idolatrous  nations.  S.  R. 

2 I.  The  depraved  state  of  the  morals  of  the 
Canaanites  is  too  notorious  to  require  any 
proof.  They  were  a wicked  people  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  even  then  were  devoted  by 
God  to  destruction  ; but  “ their  iniquity  was 
not  then  full.”  In  the  time,  of  Moses  they  were 
idolaters  ; saerifieers  of  their  own  infants  ; de- 
vourers  of  human  flesh  ; addicted  to  unnatural 
lust  ; immersed  in  the  filthiness  of  all  manner 
of  vice.  It  was  agreeable  to  God's  moral  jus- 
tice to  exterminate  so  wicked  a people.  He 
made  the  Israelites  the  executors  of  his  ven- 
geance ; and  in  doing  this  he  gave  such  an  evi- 
dent and  terrible  proof  of  his  abomination  of 
vice  as  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  surrounding 
nations  with  astonishment  and  terror,  and  to 
impress  on  the  min  is  of  the  Israelites  what 
they  were  to  expectif  they  followed  the  example 
of  the  nations  whom  he  commanded  them  to 
cut  off.  The  conduct  of  Moses  toward  the 
Canaanites  would  have  been  wrong  had  he  acted 
by  his  own  authority  alone  ; but  it  were  as  rea 
I sonable  to  attribute  cruelty  and  murder  to  the 
I judge  of  the  land  in  condemning  criminals  to 
death,  as  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  Moses  in 
I executing  the  command  of  God.  Bp.  Watson. 

25.  Whatsoever  had  been  employed  in  idol- 
atrous worship  was  so  detestable  to  the  Divine 
majesty,  that  he  would  not  have  it  converted 
I to  any  ordinary  use,  lint  utterly  destroyed  ; 
therefore  he  commanded  them  not  to  bring  any 
of  the  silver  and  gold  which  had  belonged  to 
idols,  which  he  calls  an  “ abomination,”  into 
their  houses  to  be  employed  for  any  private  use 
whatsoever.  If  a man  did,  he  became  “ an 
accursed  thing  that  is,  was  devoted  to  de- 
struction, as  the  thing  itself  was  This  ap- 
peared afterward  in  the  example  of  Achan  (Josh. 
7),  who  took  ft  wedge  of  gold  and  a Jlabylonish 
garment  for  his  own  private  use  when  it  had 
j been  *•  accursed  ” by  God’s  express  command, 
and  therefore  was  stoned  to  death.  Zip.  J'atnrk. 

2f>.  Speaking  of  heathen  abomination,  Moses 
says,  “ Thou  shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and  thou 
shalt  utterly  abhor  it.”  There  is  no  middle 
feeling  ; there  is  no  intermediate  way  of  deal- 
ing with  bad  things.  “ If  thy  right  hand  offend 
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thee,  cut  it  off  “ if  thy  right  eye  offend  phrase  changes,  its  words  may  conm  ami  g>,  its 
thee,  pluck  it  out.”  “ Abhor  that  which  is  forms  may  take  upon  them  the  color  of  the 
evil  ; cleave  to  that  which  is  good.’  Thu*  the  transient  times,  but  the  inner  spirit  of  right- 
Testaments  are  one  ; the  moral  tone  is  the  eousness  is  the  Spirit  of  (rod,  without  begin, 
same  ; the  stern  law  never  yields  to  time — its  . uing,  without  measure,  without  end.  J.  I\ 
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SECOND  TARTING  A DDE  ESS  (COXTIXCED)  : REMEMBRANCE  OF  JEHOVAH S WIL- 
DERNESS DEALINGS,  AND  PROSPECT  OF  THE  GOODLY  CANAAN  INHERITANCE 
PRESSED  AS  MOTIVES  TO  01  JED  TENT  SERVICE.  WARNING  AGAINST  FORGET 
FULNESS  OF  GOD  AND  PRIDE  OF  HEART, 

Deuteronomy  8 : 1-20. 

De.  S 1 Ale  Ihe  commandment  which  I command  thee  this  day  shall  ye  observe  to  do,  that 
ye  may  live,  and  multiply,  and  go  in  and  possess  the  bind  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your 

2 fathers.  And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Loud  thy  God  lmth  led  thee  these 
forty  years  iu  the  wilderness,  that  he  might  humble  thee,  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in 

3 thine  heart,  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his  commandments,  or  no.  And  he  humbled  the », 
and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did 
thy  fathers  know  ; that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but 

4 by  every  thing  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  t lie  Lord  doth  man  live.  Thy  raiment 

5 waxed  not  old  upon,  thee,  neither  did  thy  foot  swell,  these  forty  years.  And  thou  shalt  con- 
sider in  thine  heart,  that,  as  a man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God  chasteneth  thee. 

0 And  thou  shalt  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  fenr 

7 him.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a good  land,  a land  of  brooks  of  water,  of 

8 fountains  and  depths,  springing  forth  iu  valleys  and  hills  ; a land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 

9 vines  and  tig  trees  and  pomegranates  ; a land  of  oil  olives  and  honey  ; a land  wherein  thou 
shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  in  it  ; a land  whose  stones 

10  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass.  And  thou  shalt  eat  and  be  full,  anti 

11  thou  shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy  God  for  the  good  land  which  lie  hath  given  thee.  Beware  lest 
thou  forget  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  not  keeping  his  commandments,  and  his  judgements,  ami 

12  his  statutes,  which  I command  thee  this  day  : lest  when  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full,  and  hast 

13  built  goodly  houses,  and  dwelt  therein  ; and  when  thy  herds  and  thy  flocks  multiply,  and  thy 

14  silver  and  thy  gold  is  multiplied,  and  all  that  thou  hast  is  multiplied;  then  thine  heart  he 
lifted  up,  and  thou  forget  the  Limn  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of 

15  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  ; who  led  thee  through  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness, 
wherein  were  th  ry  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  thirsty  ground  where  was  no  water  ; who 

10  brought  thee  forth  water  out  of  the  rock  of  Hint  : who  fed  thee  in  the  wilderness  with  manna, 
which  thy  fathers  knew  not  ; that  he  might  humble  thee,  and  that  lie  might  prove  thee,  to  do 

17  thee  good  at  thy  latter  end  : and  thou  say  in  thine  heart.  My  power  and  the  might  of  mine 

18  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.  But  thou  shalt  remember  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  it  is  he 
that  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth  ; that  he  may  establish  his  covenant  which  he  sware  unto 

19  thy  fathers,  as  at  this  day.  Aiul  it  shall  be,  if  thou  shalt  forget  the  Lord  thv  God,  and  wulk 
after  other  gods,  and  serve  them,  and  worship  them,  I testify  against  you  this  day  that  ye  shall 

20  surely  perish.  As  the  nations  which  the  Lord  makothto  perish  before  you,  so  shall  ye  perish  ; 
because  ye  would  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God. 


1-6.  That  they  might  be  induced  the  more 
faithfully  to  observe  all  the  commandments 
which  had  been  enjoined  upon  them  so  as  to 
go  on  and  prosper,  they  are  called  to  remember 
the  experiences  of  the  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness, when  God  guided  them  and  disciplined 
them  for  their  good.  He  humbled  them  that  he 
might  test  the  state  of  their  heart  and  affections 


toward  him,  using  the  distress  and  privations 
to  which  they  were  subjected  as  means  of  bring- 
ing out  what  was  in  them,  and  of  leading  them 
to  feel  their  entire  dependence  on  him  for  help, 
sustenance,  and  guidance.  Not  only  by  com- 
mands difficult  to  be  obeyed  laid  on  men,  and 
by  mighty  works  done  in  their  view,  does  God 
prove  men  ; but  also  by  afflictions  and  ealam- 
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i Lies,  as  well  as  by  benefits.  Humbled  so  as  to 
see  bis  own  weakness,  chastised  out  of  all  self- 
conceit  by  affliction,  man  is  brought  to  submit 
tv>  God,  to  hear  and  obey  him  ; and  along  with 
this  tli£  experience  of  God's  goodness  tends  to 
thaw  men,  m giateful  acknowledgment  of  his 
mercy  and  bounty,  to  yield  themselves  to  him 
and  sincerely  and  lovingly  to  serve  him.  \Y.  L.  A. 

Their  great  thanksgiving  festivals;  their  nu- 
merous thank-offerings  ; their  vows  ; their  re- 
quired tithes  all  concur  in  this  one  idea-  the 
leeogmtion  of  God  as  the  Giver  of  all  blessings, 
their  great  personal  and  national  benefactor. 
No  pains  was  spared  to  impress  and  enforce 
this  great  truth.  The  long  course  of  God's  re- 
deeming mercies  tow  aid  their  nation  ; the  rescue 
trom  Egyptian  bondage  ; the  miraculous  sup- 
plies of  bread  and  water  forty  years  in  the  des- 
ert ; the  gift  of  the  goodly  land  of  Canaan  — 
these  were  the  staple  facts  of  their  history  which 
God  sought  to  engrave  upon  the  national  heart 
and  to  work  into  the  living  thought  of  the 
thousands  of  Israel.  By  every  hopeful  appli- 
ance their  religious  system  was  shaped  to  keep 
alive  and  intensify  these  feelings.  H.  C. 

|{4  While  the  whole  period  of  the  wilder- 
ness life  was  strewed  with  tokens  of  goodness 
from  the  hand  of  God,  by  which  he  sought  to 
draw  and  allure  the  people  to  himself,  it  was 
also  the  period  emphatically  of  temptation  and 
trial,  by  which  the  Lord  sought  to  winnow  and 
sift  their  hearts  into  a state  of  meetness  for  the 
inheritance.  Hence  these  words  of  Moses  : 
“Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  by  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to  prove 
thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether 
thou  would st  keep  his  commandments  or  not. 
And  he  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to 
hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou 
k newest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know  ; that 
be  might  make  thee  know  that  man  livetli  not 
by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceed 
eth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  “ This  alter- 
nating process  of  want  and  supply,  of  great  and 
appalling  danger,  ever  ready  to  be  met  by  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  relief,  was  the  grand  test- 
ing process  in  their  history,  by  which  the  latent 
evil  in  their  hearts  was  brought  fully  to  light 
that  it  might  be  condemned  and  purged  out, 
and  by  which  they  were  formed  to  that  humble 
reliance  on  God's  arm  and  single-hearted  de- 
votedness to  his  fear,  w hich  alone  could  prepare 
them  for  taking  possession  of  and  permanently 
occupying  the  piomised  land.  It  proved  in  the 
issue  too  severe  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  original  congregation.  But  for  those  who 


did  enter  and  their  posterity  to  latest  genera- 
tions, it  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  have 
kept  perpetually  alive  upon  their  minds  the 
peculiar  dealing  of  God  during  that  transition 
period  of  their  history,  in  order  to  their  clearly 
realizing  the  connection  between  their  continued 
enjoyment  of  the  land,  and  the  refined  and  ele- 
vated state  of  faith  and  love  and  of  firm,  de- 
voted purpose,  to  which  the  training  in  the  wil 
dernesx  conducted.  F.  F. 

That  the  Israelites  might  be  proved,  purified, 
and  bound  more  and  more  closely  to  God  by 
the  bands  of  love,  of  confidence,  and  of  grati- 
tude ; that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the 
broken,  cowardly  spiiit  which  had  been  engen- 
dered by  a long-continued  slavery,  and  strength- 
ened till  they  grew'  into  a free,  spirited,  and 
courageous  laee — Jehovah  led  his  chosen  people 
through  the  desert.  There,  amid  the  troubles 
and  calamities,  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a 
desert  life,  they  were  to  receive  continual  proofs 
of  the  mercy  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  their  own  unworthiness 
and  natural  obduracy  on  the  other.  But  what 
was  to  have  been  only  a brief  period  of  trial, 
according  to  the  original  design  and  intention 
of  God,  became,  on  account  ot  the  guilt  of  the 
people  and  the  judgment  of  Jehovah,  a long 
period  of  detention  and  purification.  Instead 
of  the  tw’o  years*  sojourn  in  the  desert,  which 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  original  purposes, 
forty  years  were  required  to  answer  the  new 
ends  which  had  to  be  accomplished  now.  Thus 
the  period  spent  in  the  wilderness  was  at  the 
same  time  oue  of  education  and  discipline,  of  trial 
and  temptation , of  punishment  and  purification . K. 

3.  “ Every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God  ” is  a Hebrew'  phrase  to  express 
“ everything  that  God  appoints"  or  “ arranges.” 
It  assumes  that  every  appointment  of  God  is 
wise  and  loving  ; and  asserts  accordingly  that  a 
man’s  life,  that  whieh  is  his  genuine  and  abid 
ing  life  and  happiness,  cannot  consist  in  oppos- 
ing such  appointments  of  his  Father,  or  in  try- 
ing to  get  free  from  them  as  from  chains  anil 
fetters  ; but  must  consist  in  a meek  aequiex 
cence  in  them,  in  meeting  and  sympathizing 
with  a Father’s  will  as  revealed  in  them,  and 
thus  by  the  inner  chemistry  of  love  converting 
them  into  food  wherewith  to  nourish  the  life  of 
the  spirit  With  such  life  as  this  in  God,  the 
God  of  grace  and  of  Providence,  the  Governor 
of  the  world,  the  wise  and  loving  Disposer  of 
all  things,  no  man  can  ever  be  in  any  wilder- 
ness where  life  cannot  be  found,  for  God  him- 
self, our  life,  is  there  ! The  universe  thus  be- 
1 comes  an  Eden  to  his  child  ! God  has  so  ad 
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justed  all  circumstances  with  reference  to  him 
ns  u well  beloved  son  in  Ghnst,  that  all  things 
appointed  must  prove  the  means  of  perfecting 
his  higher  nature,  enabling  him  to  bring  forth 
mttre  fruit  to  his  glory.  A.  McLeml. 

1.  The  good  provi donee  of  God  took  euro 
that  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  never 
wanted  raiment.  They  were  supplied  partly  by 
the  flocks  and  the  materials  whiehthey  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  and  partly  by  the  Arabs,  Ishnmel 
lies,  and  neighboring  people  : so  that  they  had 
change  of  apparel  when  they  stood  in  need  of 
it,  and  were  not  obliged  to  go  barefoot,  ragged, 
and  half-naked  for  want  of  clothes.  God  so 
ordered  the  course  of  things,  that  they  obtained 
whatsoever  was  needful  by  natural  means,  or,  if 
they  failed,  by  a miraculous  interposition.  Jar- 

tin . Ordinary  supplies  must  not  be  shut  out 

of  consult*] utinn,  as  regards  the  raiment  of  the 
chosen  people,  as  they  cannot  in  the  similar 
question  regarding  their  victual.  It  may  have 
been  that  theso  natural  sources  were  on  occa 
sions  supplemented  by  extraordinary  provi- 
dences of  Gnd,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case 
with  their  food.  Kspin. As  the  manna  fur- 

nished by  God's  creative  power  saved  them  from 
hunger,  so  by  God  s providence  and  care  their 
raiment  was  marvellously  kept  from  decay,  and 
they  had  not  to  go  barefoot  from  their  sandals 
being  worn  out.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  reason  to  .sujipose  that  the  Israelites  did  not 
make  use  of  such  supplies  as  were  within  their 
leach  for  purposes  of  clothing,  any  more  than 
that  they  lived  only  on  manna  during  the  forty 
years  of  their  wandering.  AY.  L.  A. 

5.  As  a mail  cliastcnctli  liis  son.  All 
t lie  afflictions  which  God  had  sent  upon  them, 
he  would  have  them  think  were  not  for  their 
destruction  but  for  their  correction  and  amend- 
ment : and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  thank- 
mlly  acknowledged,  as  well  as  his  benefits 

Patrick'. God  educated,  disciplined,  and 

trained  his  people  as  a father  does  liis  child. 
The  idea  is  not  so  much  that  of  chastisement, 
properly  so  called,  as  that  of  severe  discipline 
and  irainimj.  God  inude  them  feel  his  hand 
upon  them,  but  ever  for  their  good  ; the  end  of 
the  discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected  was 
that  they  might  keep  his  commandments  and 
walk  in  his  ways,  so  as  to  enjoy  his  favor. 

\V.  L.  A. That  which  may  be  said  of  them 

holds  good,  in  this  resjiect,  of  the  life-story  of 
God’s  children  now.  Two  words  would  sum  up 
t lie  pith  of  their  experience— “ redemption,” 
“ training.”  Redeemed  first,  trained  after- 
ward. Redeemed,  that  they  might  be  trained  ; 
trained,  that  they  might  become  worthy  of  the 


redemption.  both  the  redemption  and  the 
training  had  in  Israel's  case  a depth  of  meaning 
of  which  the  people  knew  little  at  the  time,  but 
which  Israel's  God  intended  from  the  first. 
C.  C. 

Let  it  be  deeply  graven  oil  our  minds  that 
all  God's  dealing  with  us,  from  regeneration 
onward,  is  a discipline,  a moulding,  a training, 
an  education.  This  is  sought  by  all  convictions, 
all  applications  of  truth,  all  mercies,  all  elms 
lisemonts.  1 1 is  purpose  is  to  render  us  holy, 

| to  raiso  us  to  the  perfection  of  our  being,  and 
to  make  us  partukers  of  a Divine  nature.  The 
work  has  commenced,  and  will  never  cease. 
**  He  that  hath  begun  a good  work  in  you,  will 
perform  it  until  the  day  of  redemption.”  The 
great  thing  is  the  spiritual  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  bpguu  here, 
and  completed,  or  rather  carried  ever  onward 
| hereafter.  All  things  are  subsidiary  to  this. 
Whatever  relates  to  our  bodies,  our  friends,  our 
circumstances,  our  temporal  weal  or  woe,  our 
gladness  or  our  tears,  whatever  is  passing  and 
external,  is  subordinate  to  this  great  end  ; and 
. we  miss  the  true  point  of  our  expectations  from 
God  when  we  anxiously  look  to  him  t'or  any- 
thing short  of  being  made  ” partakers  of  his 
holiness.”  J.  W.  A. 

The  Scriptures  instruct  us  that  all  things  are 
directed  bv  God  ; that  men  are  his  children  ; 
and  that  he  guides  all  events  with  a paternal 
hand.  Thus  the  aspect  of  things  is  quite 
changed  to  them  that  obey  the  Gospel.  That 
one  feature  in  the  case  that  trials  and  nfflic 
tions  are  chastisements,  that  they  spring  not 
from  the  dust,  that  they  rise  not  from  chance 
* nor  from  the  passions  of  men,  nor  from  creat 
nres  except  as  instruments  ; but  that  they  are 
all  previously  ordered,  inflicted  with  design, 
measured  by  wisdom,  controlled  by  power, 
made  subservient  to  holiness — this  one  feature 
1 alters  the  whole  case  : all  wears  a new  and  dif- 
i fevent  aspect.  The  Christian  knows  that  all 
afflictions  are  part  of  the  paternal  discipline 
which  God  exercises  in  his  family,  and  distinct 
from  those  acts  of  justice  by  which  he  appears 
as  the  governor  of  the  world  and  the  avenger  of 
his  enemies.  “ Whom  the  Lord  loveth  lie 
i chasteneth,  and  sconrgeth  every  son  whom  ho 
receiveth.”  Let  none  when  under  affliction 
think  that  they  are  under  God's  anger,  so  as  to 
have  lost  his  favor  and  forfeited  the  compla 
eeney  of  their  Heavenly  Father.  We  should,  in 
deed,  examine  ourselves  to  see  if  there  be  any 
| reason  for  particular  calamities,  from  our  pe- 
culiar delinquencies  in  duty  or  from  corruptions 
! which  we  have  indulged  ; and  thus  we  should 
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“ turn  unto  him  that  smiteth  ns.”  But  we 
should  consider  our  trials  as  springing  from 
love,  as  having  their  origin  in  our  imperfect 
state  of  character,  as  made  necessary  by  our 
sins.  We  should  consider  that  they  are  sent  to 
subdue  in  us  the  inclinations  of  " the  old  man,' ' 
and  to  form  m us  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  his  feat- 
ures of  “ righteousness  and  true  holiness."  To 
endure  these  afflictions  and  crosses,  in  some 
way  or  other,  is  an  effect  of  necessity  ; but  to 
endure  them  as  a Christian  is  an  act  ot  grace. 
The  Christian,  convinced  of  the  design  of  God 
in  allliction,  yields  himself  into  his  hands.  R. 
Hall 

7 ‘20.  The  land  on  which  they  were  about  to 
enter  is  described  as  a good  land,  fertile  and 
well  watered,  and  yielding  abundant  produce  to 
its  cultivators  ; and  they  aie  cautioned  against 
forgetting,  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  gitt,  the 
bounty  of  the  Giver,  or  congratulating  them- 
selves on  having  achieved,  the  conquest  of  such  | 
a land,  instead  of  gratefully  acknowledging  the 
grace  which  had  sustained  them  during  their 
protracted  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and  by  | 
which  alone  they  had  been  enabled  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  favored  land.  W.  L.  A. 

7-0,  Moses  enlarges  now  more  frequently 
and  more  fully  than  before  on  the  fertility  and 
excellence  of  the  promised  land.  This  was  nat- 
ural ; such  a topic  at  an  earlier  period  would 
have  increased  the  murmurings  and  the  impa- 
tience of  the  people  at  being  detained  in  the 
wilderness;  whereas  now  it  encouraged  them 
to  encounter  with  more  cheerfulness  the  oppo- 
sition tney  must  meet  with  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  (/'races. -These  things  are  men- 

tioned, to  show  the  great  difference  between 
that  wilderness  through  which  God  had  led 
them  and  the  good  land  into  which  he  was 
bringing  them  ; to  show  what  obligations  they 
lay  under  to  keep  God’s  commandments,  both 
in  gratitude  for  his  favors  to  them  and  from  a 
regard  to  their  own  interest,  that  the  favors 
might  be  continued  ; and  to  show  what  a figure 
it  was  ot  good  things  to  come.  H. 

Tn  these  verses  is  implied  a contrast,  which 
in  the  parallel  passage  II  : 10,  11  (next  section) 
is  expressed,  between  Palestine  and  Egjpt 
The  latter  depends  entirely  on  its  single  river  ; 
without  the  Nile,  and  the  utmost  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  would  be  a desert. 
But  Palestine  is  well  distinguished  not  merely 
as  “ a land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and 
tig-trees  and  pomegranates,  of  oil  olive  and 
honey,”  but  emphatically  as  “ a good  land,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  plains  and  mountains  “not 


| as  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  thou  sowedst  thy 
seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a garden 
of  herbs,”  but  aland  of  “mountains  and  plains 
which  drinketh  water  of  the  ram  of  heaven.” 
This  mountainous  character,  this  abundance  of 
water  both  from  natural  springs  and  from  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
one  uniform  supply  of  the  great  river,  this 
abundance  of  “milk”  from  its  “cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills,”  of  honey”  from  its  forests 
and  its  thymy  shrubs,  was  absolutely  peculiar 
to  Palestine  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
East  E-pin. 

Palestine  was  an  extremely  fertile  country, 
the  glory  of  all  lands  in  the  richness  ol  its  soil 
Moses  distinctly  so  represents  it  ; and  his  rep- 
resentation is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  Tacitus,  the  great  Arabian  geographer 
Ahulfeda,  and  the  best  modern  travellers.  The 
whole  country  was  one  vast  and  busy  workshop 
ot rural  industry,  abounding  in  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones.  It 
was  cultivated  like  a garden.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  were  terraced  even  to  their  summits, 
and  the  cold  rocks  were  covered  with  soil  by 
the  hand  of  industry.  No  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  its  pristine  fertility,  from  the  state  to 
which  it  has  been  reduced  by  eighteen  centuries 
of  tyranny  and  devastation.  Yet  even  now  in- 
telligent travellers  represent  the  soil  of  Palestine 
as  unusually  rich  and  productive.  E.  C.  W. 

Our  ride  for  the  last  two  days  around  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan  has  reminded  me  of  the 
words  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  re- 
gard to  this  country  : The  Lord  thy  God  bring 
etlx  thee  into  a good  land,  a land  of  brooks  of 
| water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out 
| of  the  valleys  and  hills.  Certainly  this  is  a good 
land.  1 have  never  seen  a better  ; and  ncnie 
where  the  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out 
of  the  valleys  and  hills  are  so  numerous,  so 
i large,  and  so  beautiful.  And  then  remember 
that  this  is  a climate  almost  tropical,  where 
j water  is  fertility  and  life,  and  the  absence  of  it 
sterility  and  death,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
blessing  is  vastly  enhanced.  The  number  of 
these  fountains  and  depths  is  prodigious.  AVe 
might  go  all  through  Palestine,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Jordan,  and  enumerate  hundreds  of  them 
— powerful  fountains  - the  permanent  sources 
of  every  river  in  the  country.  I have  visited 
them  often,  and  always  with  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment. Nor  need  we  wonder  that  so  much 
is  made  of  them  in  the  Bible  : they  are  the  glory 
| and  the  life  of  the  land.  1)T.  M.  Thompson. 

10.  “ When  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full,  then 
thou  shall  bless  the  Lord  thy  God,”  From  this 
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place  the  Jews  have  made  it  a general  rule,  or, 
as  they  call  it,  an  affirmative  precept,  that  every 
one  bless  God  at  their  meals— that  is,  give  him 
thanks  for  his  benefits  ; for  he  blesses  us  when  j 
he  bestows  good  things  on  us,  and  we  bless  Inin 
when  we  thankfully  acknowledge  his  goodness 
therein.  Patrick. 

14,  17.  “ He  ware  lest  then  tin/  heart  be  lifted 
up."  When  the  estate  rises,  the  mind  is  apt  to 
rise  with  it,  in  self  conceit,  self-complacency, 
and  self-confidence.  Therefore  strive  to  keep 
the  spirit  low  in  a high  condition  ; humility  is 
both  the'  ease  and  the  ornament  of  prosperity. 
Take  heed  of  saying,  so  much  as  in  thy  heart, 
that  proud  word.  My  power  and  the  might  of  my 
hand  hath  gotten  me  this  icealth  (verse  17).  We 
must  never  take  the  praise  of  our  prosperity  to 
ourselves  nor  attribute  ii  to  our  ingenuity  or 
industry  ; for  bread  is  not  always  to  the  wise , 
nor  riches  to  men  of  understanding  (Ecel.  U : 1 1 ). 
It  is  spiritual  idolatry  thus  to  sacrifice  to  our  men 
net  (Ilab.  I : Hi).  And  “ take  heed  of  forgetting 
God.”  This  follows  upon  the  lifting  up  of  the 
head  ; for  it  is  through  the  pride  gf  the  countenance 
that  the  icicktd  steles  not  after  G id  (Ps.  10  :4) 
Those  that  ad  mire  themselves,  despise  God.  H. 

10.  To  <1o  tliee  ^oml  at  tliy  latter 
eil(l*  This  is  presented  as  the  result  of  God’s 
dealings.  The  people  had  been  suffered  to 
hunger  (verse  0)  and  fed  with  manna  in  order 
that  God  might  prove  them.  This  trial  was  not 
laid  on  them  aibitrarily.  but  as  a moral  discip 
line  qualifying  for  the  blessings  which  God  de 
signed  ultimately  to  bestow.  The  “ humbling"  j 
and  “ proving”  are  exhibited  as  God's  immedi 
ate  purpose — the  “ doing  good  * to  Israel  as  the 
eventual  issue.  The  expression  “ at  thy  latter 
end  ” conveys  somewhat  more  than  "■  at  length,” 

“ in  future.”  The  settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaan 
was  the  end  and  climax  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, to  which  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  the  wan 
dering  in  the  desert,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  Law  all  led  up.  “ Thy  latter  end  ” is  then 
the  later,  and  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  final 
epoch  in  the  national  life  to  which  all  that  had 
gone  before  was  preparatory  and  introductory. 
Espin. 

God’s  discipline  is  meant  to  turn  to  onr  ulti 
mate  advantage.  *'  To  do  thee  good  at  tliy  lat- 
ter end."  The  immediate  object  of  God’s  discip- 
line is  to  form  character;  to  create  and  develop 
love,  trust,  and  obedieuee  ; to  uproot  evil  dis- 
positions ; to  break  down  self-will  and  self- 
dependence.  The  ultimate  end  of  it  is  the  ser- 
vice and  blessedness  of  heaven.  There  may  be 
some  service  which  God  is  preparing  us  for  on 
earth,  some  possession  he  wishes  to  give  us, 


Col 

some  trust  he  is  about  to  repose  in  us.  Ihit 
heaven  is  the  goal,  and  the  cud  of  God's  discip- 
line will  not  he  fully  seen  until  the  goal  is 

reached.  (hr. God  docs  not  say,  liise  up 

and  walk,  and  you  shall  come  to  a great  desert  ; 
for  if  lie  did,  we  should  never  set  out  ; but  ho 
says,  Como  to  the  rest  ! And  when,  in  obedi- 
ence and  faith  and  hope,  we  have  risen  up  and 
i lost  ourselves  in  the  desert,  then  ho  lets  us 
know  that  it  was  necessary,  before  we  a mid 
come  to  the  place  of  our  rest,  that  lie  should 
lead  us  through  the  wilderness,  to  prove  us  and 
show  us  all  that  was  ill  our  hearts,  and  that 
without  such  disciplinary  wanderings  and  dis- 
coveries, we  never  could  come  to  the  palace  nor 
| be  fitted  to  go  in  at  its  gates.  Clmertr. 

If  the  grand  assurance  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
given  to  his  disciples  is  fulfilled,  how  happy 
shall  we  shortly  be  happy,  if  we  are  liis  ; with 
j wliat  delight  shall  we  then  look  lmck  on  the  way 
he  lias  led  us  ! How  sweet  it  will  ho  to  retrace 
the  mysterious  operations  of  his  Providence — 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  God  hath  brought 
us  all  the  journey  through  ; all  the  trials  and 
afflictions  of  this  life  so  tempered  and  over. 

' ruled  that  none  cnnld  be  spared,  none  could  be 
I wanting  ; they  are  all  a part  of  the  Divine  mercy 
toward  us  ; and  not  only  do  they  not  obstruct 
I onr  felicity,  but  in  the  hand  of  the  great  Dis- 
poser they  are.  made  subservient  to  promoting 
it.  “ These  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for 
a moment,  work  for  ns  a far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory.”  And  while  com- 
mon salvation  produces  a common  song  of 
praise,  millions  of  glorious  spirits  will  each 
have  a separate  song,  each  a separate  theme — 
each  one  will  have  within  him  motives  of  grati- 
tude which  are  peculiar  to  himself.  Eternity 
will  never  cease  to  exhibit  fresh  occasions  of 
wonder  that  he  should  be  brought  from  danger 
and  distress,  and  made  an  heir  with  God  and 
joint  heir  with  Christ.  R.  Hall. 

I*.  Forget  not  God’s  hand  in  thy  present 
prosperity  (verse  IS),  Remember,  it  is  he  that 
giveth  the  power  to  get  wealth.*'  See  here  how 
God’s  giving  and  our  getting  are  reconciled,  and 
apply  it  to  spiritual  wealth.  It  is  our  duty  tu 
get  wisdom,  and  above  all  our  gettings  to  get 
understanding  ; and  yet  it  is  God's  grace  that 
gives  wisdom,  and  when  wo  have  got  it,  we  must 
not  s;ty,  ft  was  the  might  of  our  hand  that  got 
it,  but  must  own  it  was  God  that  gave  us  power 
to  get  it,  and  therefore  to  him  we  must  give  the 
praise,  and  conseerate  the  nse  of  it.  The  bless 
ing  of  the  Lord  on  the  hand  if  the  diligent,  makes 
rich  both  for  this  world  and  for  the  other,  lie 
givelh  thee  power  to  get  wealth , not  so  much  to 
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gratify  thee,  and  make  thee  easy,  as  that  he  may 
establish  his  covenant.  All  (rod’s  gifts  are  in 
pursuance  of  his  promises.  H. A deep  con- 

viction of  this  fact  would  turn  human  history 
into  a sacrament.  Receive  into  the  mind  the 
full  impression  ot  this  doctrine,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  working  side  by  side  with  God.  in 
the  held,  the  warehouse,  the  bank,  the  shop, 
the  office,  the  pulpit.  What  21  blow  this  text 
strikes  ;it  one  of  the  most  popular  and  mischiev- 
ous fallacies  in  common  life— namely,  that  man 
is  the  maker  of  his  own  money  ! Men  who  can 
see  God  in  the  creation  of  worlds  cannot  see  him 
suggesting  an  idea  in  business,  smiling  on  the 
plough,  guiding  the  merchant’s  pen,  and  bring- 
ing summer  into  a brain  long  winter-bound  and 
barren.  J.  P. 

‘20.  So  *liall  ye  perish.  It  appears  from 
various  passages  in  Scripture  that  God’s  abhor- 
rence and  treatment  of  the  crimes  for  which  he 
destroyed  the  nations  of  Canaan  were  impartial, 
without  distinction,  and  without  respect  of  na- 
tions or  persons.  The  Divine  impartiality  is 


pointed  out  by  such  words  as  these,  in  which 
Moses  warns  the  Israelites  against  tailing  into 
any  of  the  like  wicked  courses.  The  Jews  are 
, sometimes  called  the  chosen  and  favored  people 
of  God  ; and  in  a certain  sense  and  for  some 
purposes  they  were  so  ; yet  is  tins  very  people, 
both  in  this  and  in  other  places,  over  and  over 
; again  reminded  that  it  they  followed  the  same 
practices  they  must  expect  the  same  fate.  Raley. 

Disobedience  means  penalty  as  certainly  as 
obedience  means  reward.  Men  should  never 
trifle  with  the  idea  of  the  punishment  of  sin  ; it 
is  everlasting  punishment  ; it  is  eternal  pen- 
alty ; it  is  an  expression  of  the  horror  of  God 
as  his  infinite  holiness  looks  upon  the  abomina 
tion  of  sin.  “ Be  not  deceived  ; God  is  not 
mocked  : for  whatsoever  a man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.”  This  is  not  a one-sided 
law  ; it  is  the  impartial  law  which  holds  within 
its  ample  scope  all  that  is  terrible  in  the  idea  of 
I perdition  and  all  that  is  sublime  in  the  promise 
of  heaven.  J.  P. 


Section  185. 

SECOND  DISCOURSE  {CONTINUED) : ANOTHER  WARNING  AGAINST  PRIDE  AND 
SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS  ; REMINDED  OF  THEIR  REPEATED  REBELLIONS  ; 
URGED  TO  LOVE,  OBEDIENCE,  AND  SERVICE,  AS  THE  SCOPE  AND  SUM  OF 
GOD’S  REQUIREMENTS  ; PAST  DELIVERANCES,  AND  FUTURE  PROSPERITY  IN 
CANAAN.  AGAIN  PRESENTED  AS  MOTIVES;  A BLESSING  AND  A CURSE  DEFI- 
NITELY SET  BEFORE  THEIR  CHOICE. 

Deuteronomy  9 : 1-8,  22-24  ; 10  : 12-22  ; 11  : 1-17,  22-92. 

f)e.  !)  1 Hear,  O Israel  : thou  art  to  pass  over  Jordan  this  day,  to  go  in  to  possess  nations 

2 greater  and  mightier  than  thyself,  cities  great  and  fenced  up  to  heaven,  a people  great  and 

3 tttll,  the  sons  of  the  Anakirn,  whom  thou  knowest,  and  of  whom  thou  hast  heard  say,  AVho 
can  stand  before  the  sons  of  Anak  ? Know  therefore  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  is  he 
which  goeth  over  before  thee  as  a devouring  tire  ; he  shall  destroy  them,  and  he  shall  bring 
them  down  before  thee  : so  shalt  thou  drive  them  out,  and  make  them  to  perish  quickly,  as 

4 the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  thee.  Speak  not  thou  in  thine  heart,  after  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  thrust  them  out  from  before  thee,  sayiug.  For  my  righteousness  the  Lord  bath  brought 
me  in  to  possess  this  land  : whereas  for  the  wickedness  of  these  nations  the  Lord  doth  drive 

5 them  out  from  before  thee.  Not  for  thy  righteousness,  or  for  the  uprightness  of  thine  heart, 
dost  thou  go  in  to  possess  their  land  : but  for  the  wickedness  of  these  nations  the  Lord  thy  God 
doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee,  and  that  he  may  establish  the  word  which  the  Lord 

6 sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  Jind  to  Jacob.  Know  therefore,  that  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee  not  this  good  land  to  possess  it  for  thy  righteousness  ; for  thou  art  a stiff 

7 necked  people.  Remember,  forget  thou  not,  how  thou  provokedst  the  Lord  thy  God  to  wrath 
in  the  wilderness  : from  the  day  that  thou  wentest  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  until  ye 

S came  unto  this  place,  ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the  Lord.  Also  in  Iloreb  ye  provoked 

22  the  Lord  to  wrath,  and  the  Lord  was  angry  with  you  to  have  destroyed  you.  And  at  Taberah, 

23  and  at  Massah,  and  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  ye  provoked  the  Lord  to  wrath.  And  when  the 
Lord  sent  you  from  Kadesh-barnea,  saving.  Go  lip  and  possess  the  land  which  I have  given 
you  : then  ye  rebelled  against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye  believed  him 
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l>  t not,  nor  hearkened  to  his  voice.  Ye  have  been  rebellious  against  tbe  Loan  from  the  day  tlmt 
I knew  you. 

10  12  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Loan  thy  (rod  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord 
thy  (lod,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  t lie  Loud  thy  God  with  all  thy 
]:i  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul,  to  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lohd,  and  his  statutes,  which 
1(1  command  thee  this  day  for  thy  good?  Behold,  unto  the  Loan  thy  God  belongeth  the 
lo  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  earth,  with  all  that  therein  is.  Only  the  Loud  had  a 
delight  in  thy  fathers  to  love  them,  and  he  chose  their  seed  after  them,  even  you  above  all 
Id  peoples,  as  at  this  day.  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  and  be  no  more  stiff 
IT  necked.  For  the  Loud  your  God,  he  is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  great  God,  the 
is  mighty,  and  the  terrible,  which  regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward.  He  doth  execute 
the  judgement  of  the  fatherless  and  widow',  and  loveth  the  stranger,  in  giving  him  food  and 
10  raiment.  Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger  : for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Thou 

20  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  ; him  shalt  thou  serve  ; and  to  him  shalt  thou  cleave,  and  by  his 

21  name  shalt  thou  swear.  He  is  thy  praise,  and  he  is  thy  God,  that  hath  done  for  thee  these 

22  great  and  terrible  things,  which  thine  eyes  have  seen.  Thy  fathers  went  down  into  Egypt 
with  threescore  and  ten  persons  ; and  now  t lie  Loud  thy  God  hath  made  thee  as  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  multitude. 

Ill  Therefore  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God.  and  keep  his  charge,  and  his  statutes,  and 

2 his  judgements,  and  his  commandments  ahvay.  And  know'  ye  this  day  ; for  I sp* •»//.-  not  w ith 
your  children  w hich  have  not  known,  and  w hich  have  not  seen  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord 

3 vour  God,  his  greatness,  his  mighty  hand,  and  his  stretched  out  arm,  ami  his  signs,  and  his 
works,  which  he  did  in  the  midst  of  Egypt  unto  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  unto  all  his 

4 land  ; and  what  he  did  unto  the  army  of  Egypt,  unto  their  horses,  and  to  their  chariots  ; how- 
lie  made  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  to  overliow  them  as  they  pursued  after  you,  and  how  the 

5 Lord  hath  destroyed  them  unto  this  day  ; and  what  he  did  unto  yon  in  the  wilderness,  until 
b ye  came  unto  this  place  ; and  what  he  did  unto  Fathan  and  Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab,  the 

son  of  Reuben  ; how-  the  earth  opened  her  month,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  their  house 
holds,  and  their  tents,  and  every  living  thing  that  followed  them,  in  the  midst  of  all  Israel  : 

7 but  your  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great  work  of  the  Lord  which  he  did.  Therefore  shall  ye  keep 

8 all  the  commandment  wdiieli  1 command  thee  this  day,  that  ye  may  lie  strong,  and  go  in  and 

9 possess  the  land,  whither  ye  go  over  to  possess  it  ; and  that  ye  may  prolong  jour  days  upon 
the  land,  which  the  Lord  sw-are  unto  your  fathers  to  give  unto  them  and  to  their  seed,  a land 

10  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  For  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the 
land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  watevedst  it  with 

11  thy  foot,  as  a garden  of  herbs  : but  the  land,  wliitlier  ye  go  over  to  possess  it,  is  a land  of 

12  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven  : a land  which  the  Lord  thy  G id 
careth  for  ; the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year. 

13  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  shall  hearken  diligently  unto  my  commandments  which  I 
command  you  this  day,  to  love  the  Lord  your  God,  and  to  serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and 

14  with  all  your  soul,  that  I will  give  the  rain  of  your  land  in  its  season,  the  former  rain  and  the 
1.7  latter  rain,  that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy  corn,  and  thy  w-ine,  ami  thine  oil.  And  I will  give 
lb  grass  in  thy  fields  for  thy  cattle,  and  thou  shalt  eat  and  be  full.  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest 
17  your  heart  be  deceived,  and  ye  turn  aside,  and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them  ; and  the 

anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled  against  yon,  and  be  shut  up  the  heaven,  that  there  he  no  ram, 
and  that  the  land  yield  not  her  fruit  ; and  ye  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land  which  the 

22  Lord  giveth  you.  For  if  ye  shall  diligently  keep  all  this  commandment  w'hieh  I command 
you,  to  do  it  ; to  love  the  Lord  your  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  wravs.  and  to  cleave  unto  him  ; 

23  then  will  the  Lord  drive  out  all  these  nations  from  before  you,  and  ye  shall  possess  nations 

24  greater  and  mightier  than  yourselves.  Every  place  whereon  the  sole  of  your  foot  shall  tread 
shall  be  yours  : from  the  wilderness,  and  Lebanon,  from  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even 

25  unto  the  hinder  sea  shall  be  your  border.  There  shall  no  man  be  able  to  stand  before  you  : 
the  Lord  your  God  shall  lay  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  yon  upon  all  the  land  that  ye 
shall  tread  upon,  as  he  hath  spoken  unto  you. 

2b  Behold,  I set  before  yon  this  day  a blessing  and  a curse  : the  blessing,  if  ye  shall  hearken 
27  unto  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  I command  you  this  day  : and  the 
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28  curse,  if  ye  shrill  not  hearken  unto  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  hut  turn  aside 
out  of  the  way  which  I command  you  this  day,  to  go  after  other  gods,  which  ye  Lave  not 
known. 

‘29  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  whither 
thou  goest  • to  possess  it,  that  thou  shult  set  tiie  blessing  upon  mount  Gerizim,  and  the  curse 
’ 30  upon  mount  Lhal.  Are  they  not  beyond  -Iordan,  behind  the  way  of  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  in  Die  land  of  the  (■anuanites  which  dwell  in  the  Arabali,  over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the 

31  oaks  of  Moreh  ? For  ye  are  to  pass  over  Jordan  to  go  in  to  possess  the  land  which  the 

32  Lord  your  God  giveth  \ on,  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and  dwell  therein.  And  ye  shall  observe 
to  do  all  the  statutes  and  the  judgements  which  I set  before  you  this  day. 


Dissr  ISTVES  FROM  SELF -ItlOnTEoUSNESS. 

Israel  might  acknowledge  that  it  was  of  God's 
free  gift  that  they  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  yet  might  flatter  themselves  by  thinking  it 
was  because  of  their  righteousness  and  good- 
ness that  the  gift  was  bestowed.  To  guard 
against  this,  Moses  tells  them  that  not  because 
of  their  righteousness  would  God  go  before  them 
and  drive  out  the  mighty  peoples  that  then 
occupied  the  land,  but  because  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  these  peoples  themselves  were  they  to 
be  extirpated  (eh.  9 : 1-fi).  Tie  further  reminds 
them  of  tlieir  transgressions  in  the  past,  and 
how  they  thereby  came  under  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  were  saved  from  destruction  only 
through  his  earnest  intercession  (verses  7-24). 
W.  Tv.  A. 

*>  : I -0.  For  no  merit  of  their  own  but  by 
the  signal  bounty  of  God  they  would  be  heirs 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  ; and  this  entirely  flowed 
from  the  covenant  and  their  gratuitous  adop- 
tion. Tlmy  therefore  should  persevere  in  the 
faithful  observation  of  the  covenant,  and  so 
should  be  the  more  disposed  to  honor  him.  Lest 
they  should  arrogate  anything  to  themselves,  he 
commends  the  greatness  of  G id’s  power,  in  that 
they  could  not  be  victorious  over  so  many  na- 
tions unless  by  the  miraculous  aid  of  heaven. 

Cdr. It  was  of  great  moment,  and  therefore 

Moses  repeats  it,  that  they  should  understand 
the  true  causes  why  God  expelled  these  nations 
and  gave  their  land  to  the  Israelites  : (1)  The 
abominable  wickedness  of  the  Canaanites,  for 
which  they  deserved  to  be  rooted  out.  (2)  God’s 
gracious  promises  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Israel- 
ites, with  whom  ho  had  made  n covenant  and 
confirmed  it  with  an  oath,  to  plant  them  there 
in  the  room  of  the  former  inhabitants.  Patrick-. 

There  is  scarcely  any  place  in  the  Old  Tes 

tainent  which  is  so  utterly  subversive  of  self- 
righteousness  as  this.  As  the  ungodly  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  heavenly  inheritance  by  reason 
of  their  sins  and  the  righteous  are  made  par- 
takers of  it,  even  so  was  it  to  be  the  case  in  ref- 
erence to  Canaan.  The  free  grace  of  the  Lord 


chose  the  fathers  and  brought  out  all  the  good 
that  was  in  Israel  ; but  yet  it  was  not  this  good- 
ness for  which  the  people  were  preserved,  since 
they  had  a hundred  times  perverted  all  God's 
gifts  of  grace.  Oeri 

I 7,  £‘2,  £3.  Moses  points  liis  admonition 

! by  reminding  them  of  their  repeated  rebellions 
: in  past  times,  and  dwells  especially  on  their 
apostasy  at  lloreb.  This  was  so  flagrant  that  it 
I was  only  his  own  earnest  intercessions  which 
averted  the  destruction  of  the  people,  and  won 
I at  length  from  God  a renewal  of  the  forfeited 
pledges  of  the  covenant,  fn  referring  to  these 
i circumstances  Moses  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  re 
gard  not  so  much  to  the  order  of  time  as  to 
that  of  subject,  lie  inserts  eg/,  mention  of  the 
provocations  at  TaLeruli,  Massali,  Kibroth-hat 
taavah,  and  Kadesh  barnea  (verses  22,  23),  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  narrative  respecting  the 
idolatry  at  lloreb  and  his  own  conduct  in  refer- 
ence thereto. 

lO : 12  22  ; 11:1-26.  After  these  em- 
phatic warnings  against  self-righteousness  this 
tli vision  of  the  discourse  is  drawn  to  a conclu- 
sion in  the  next  two  chapters  by  a series  of  di- 
rect and  positive  exhortations  to  a careful  ful- 
filment of  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  first  two 
of  the  ten  words.  Pride  having  been  shown  to 
be  utterly  out  of  place  in  those  who  had  so  often 
provoked  God,  and  who  owed  their  all  to  God’s 
forgiveness  and  Moses’s  entreaties,  it  remains 
! for  Israel  to  make  such  return  as  is  possible  for 
] God’s  undeserved  mercies,  by  loving  and  fear- 
ing him  and  diligently  keeping  liis  command- 
' ments.  Loth  for  love  and  fear  of  him  abundant 
1 cause  is  drawn  from  his  past  dealings  with 
Israel  : from  his  condescension  to  their  fathers 
and  to  themselves  in  their  distress  ; and  from 
his  great  acts  for  them  and  against  their  en 
emies.  Finally  Moses  reminds  them  of  the  con 
sequences  which  await  their  conduct  : prosper- 
ity and  suceess  if  they  be  faithful,  misfortune 
and  sorrow  if  otherwise.  The  alternative  is 
solemnly  and  distinctly  set  before  them,  and 
j the  choice  committed  to  themselves.  Espin. 

The  true  principles  of  Christian  obedience,  as 
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they  are  everywhere  set  forth  in  Scripture,  are  f 
the  love  ami  fear  of  God  : which  are  so  far 
from  being  inconsistent  with  each  other  that 
they  are  really  inseparable  ; the  one  deterring 
ns  from  sin,  the  other  exciting  ns  to  virtue  and 
righteousness.  They  are  both  put  together  in 
these  expressive  words,  in  which  Moses  sums  , 
up  his  exhortations  to  the  Israelites.  Waldo.  I 
IO:  I'i-Ki,  Ami  nmct  [snnl,  think  again, 

“ what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee  ?” 
Could  he  ask  less  consistently  with  his  right- 
eousness and  honor?  Are  not  all  his  commands 
wise  and  right  ? Is  it  not  an  easy  yoke  to  love  | 
a God  so  kind,  to  fear  a God  so  holy,  to  obey  a 1 
Cod  so  faithful  and  true?  Ami  now,  Israel, 
look  at  the  fact  that  all  God's  commands  are  for 
your  good  (verse  13)  ! A perfect  obedience 
would  insure  perfect  content.  All  the  while 
you  have  been  rebellious  against  the  Lord,  you 
have  been  lighting  against  your  own  highest  in-  . 
terests.  God’s  honor  and  your  happiness  re- 
quire precisely  tile  same  course  of  life.  /1/ni  j 
note,  Isrutl , do  remember  this,  for  consider  how 
great  is  the  Divine  condescension  in  caring  for 
you  at  all  (verse  14)  : “ Lo  ! the  heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord’s  thy  God,  the 
earth  also  with  all  that  therein  is.”  And  what, 
what  hut  infinite  love  should  lead  him  thus  to 
stoop  from  his  high  throne  to  care  for  you  ? It 
is  not  for  your  righteousness,  for  you  are  a 
stiff-necked  people.  No  account  can  be  given 
why  God  should  care  for  you  so,  save  that  he 
loves  to  do  it.  Then  surely  the  reason  is  over- 
whelmingly strong  for  your  gratitude,  loyalty, 
and  love,  Hud  n«/r,  Israel,  seeing  these  things 
are  so,  could  you  do  less  for  such  a God  than 
he  asks  of  you,  even  if  he  did  not  ask  it?  So 
rieh  should  he  vonr  joy  in  him,  so  reverent  your 
fear,  so  devout  your  love,  that  you  would  with 
ready  mind  (five  (rod  all,  even  if  he  did  not  re- 
quire all.  1 Vhat  he  is  lo  you  should  had  you  to  he 

lo  him  all  that  he  would  have  you  be.  How 
much  stronger  every  one  of  these  point*  may 
be  made  from  the  evangelic  standpoint  ! By 
as  much  as  the  love  of  God  in  the  great  re- 
demption in  Christ  Jesus  is  a giander  disclosure 
than  his  love  as  revealed  in  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  by  so  much  should  each  argument  be  the 
more  tender  and  strong.  C.  C. 

13,  Keep  his  commandments  and  his  statutes. 
Having  given  up  ourselves  to  his  service,  we 
must  make  his  revealed  will  our  rule  in  every- 
thing ; perform  all  he  prescribes  ; forbear  all 
he  forbids  ; firmly  believing  that  all  the  statutes 
he  commands  us  are  for  our  good.  Beside  the  I 
reward  of  obedience,  which  will  be  oar  unspeak-  I 
able  gain,  there  is  true  honor  and  pleasure  in  | 


obedience.  It  is  really  for  our  present  good  to 
he  meek  and  11111111)10*,  chaste  and  sober,  just  and 
charitable,  patient  and  contented  ; these  make 
us  easy,  and  safe,  and  pleasant,  and  truly 
great.  11. 

10.  With  all  his  brooding  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, he  hesitates  not  to  charge  that  favored  pen 
pic  to  their  faces  with  rebellion,  with  weak  de 
fection  and  despicable  cowardice,  with  stiff 
neckedness  anil  hard  heurtedm  ss  since  he  had 
known  them.  Not  for  their  sakes,  but  for  the 
fathers’  sakes  were  they  chosen,  and  in  all  that 
“great  and  terrible  wilderness”  had  there 
been  folded  about  them  the  everlasting  arms. 
E.  C.  B. 

Hoses  fitly  follows  up  the  command  “ to  cir 
cumeise  the  heart”  with  the  warning  “ to  be  no 
more  stiff  necked.”  Ilis  meaning  is  that  they 
should  lay  aside  that  obduracy  and  perverse- 
ness toward  God  for  which  lie  had  been  reprov 
ing  them,  which  had  led  them  into  so  many 
transgressions  of  the  covenant  and  revolts  from 
God.  and  which  was  especially  the  very  contrary 
of  that  love  and  fear  of  God  required  by  the 
first  two  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Similarly 
(3M  : <>)  cireumcision  of  the  heart  is  spoken  of 
as  a necessary  condition  of  loving  God  ; and  on 
the  other  hand  the  epithet  “ uncircumcised  ” 
is  applied  to  the  heart,  lips,  etc.  (Lev.  26  : 4 1 ; 
•Ter.  4 : 4 ; Ezek.  4 1 : J)  ; Acts  7 : 51,  etc. ),  to  de- 
note the  native  incapacity  of  the  members  of 
the  body  for  God’s  service.  The  language  asso- 
ciated with  circumcision  in  the  Bible  distin 
guishes  the  use  made  of  this  rite  in  the  Jewish 
religion  from  that  found  among  certain  heathen 
nations.  Espin. 

CimimoiH*  your  liearf.  A plain  proof 
from  God  himself  that  this  precept  pointed  out 
spiritual  things  : and  that  the  object  of  the  Di 
vine  commandment  was  the  purification  of  the 
soul:  without  which  nil  forms  and  ceremonies 
are  of  no  avail.  Loving  God  with  all  the  heart, 
soul,  mind,  and  strength,  the  heart  being  cir 
eumcised  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  was  from  the 
beginning  the  end,  design,  and  fulfilment  of  the 

whole  Law.  A.  C. Wherefore,  the  prophets 

frequently  taunt  the  transgressors  of  the  Law 
by  calling  them  uneircumcised,  although  they 
bore  the  visible  sign  in  their  flesh.  When 
Moses  exhorts  them  to  sanctify  themselves  to 
God,  lie  reasons  from  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
sign,  whereby  they  professed  themselves  to  be 
his  chosen  people.  In  the  seeond  clause  there 
is  an  elegant  metaphor,  of  frequent  oeeurrence, 
taken  from  oxen  ; for  since  the  oxen  which 
quietly  offer  their  necks  to  the  yoke  are  easily 
subdued  to  obedience,  those  are  said  to.  be 
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” stiff-necked  ’*  which  are  fierce  and  obstinate  | 
in  their  nature.  Otic. 

11  : 1-J52.  Moses  here  renews  his  exhorta- 
tion to  obedience,  enforced  by  regard  to  their 
experience  of  God’s  dealings  with  then)  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  by  considera- 
tion of  God's  promise*  and  threatening*.  The 
blessing  and  the  curse  are  set  before  them  con- 
sequent on  the  keeping  or  the  transgressing  of 
the  Law.  W.  L.  A. 

I.  The  representations  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Bible  are  essentially 
identical  with  those  in  the  later.  Nothing  shows 
this  more  plainly  than  the  fact  that  the  true 
worshippers  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament 
showed  no  less  confidence  in  him  than  the 
more  privileged  worshippers  under  t he  New, 
and  that  the  principle  by  which  this  feeling  was 
elicited  was  identical  in  every  dispensation. 
Throughout  the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  Den 
teronomy,  there  is  an  evident  purpose  by  an 
exhibition  of  (rod's  love  to  draw  out  love  to  him 
in  return.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  forms  the  | 
real  foundation  for  its  oft-repeated  command, 

“ Thou  shnlt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,”  which  is  j 
represented  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and 

the  sum  of  all  G >d's  requirements.  D.  M. 

Observe  the  connection  of  these  two  : Thou  i 
shnU  love  the  Lord,  and  I.  e^p  h:s  chary?  : since 
love  will  work  in  obedience,  and  that  only  is 
acceptable  obedience  which  hows  from  a prin- 
ciple of  love.  II. 

There  could  not  be  abetter  way  to  keep 
the  children  of  Israel  in  their  integrity  toward 
God  than  by  frequently  putting  them  in  mind 
and  fixing  in  their  memory  the  history  of  all  the 
miracles  which  he  had  wrought  for  them,  from 
the  time  of  their  being  in  Egypt  to  their  being 
in  a triumphant  condition  in  the  land  of  Canaan  : 
in  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  more 
and  greater  miracles  than  all  the  world  besides 
had  been  acquainted  with  from  the  time  of  the 
deluge.  All  that  lie  expected  from  them  for  all 
his  mercies  was  that  they  would  acknowledge 
him  their  God,  depend  upon  him,  and  not  have 
recourse  to  other  gods.  Clarendon, 

7-f>.  Thus  from  what  they  themselves  had 
witnessed  does  Moses  admonish  the  elder  mem-  ; 
hers  of  the  eongreg  ition,  summoning  them  to 
recognize  in  that  the  purpose  of  God  to  discip- 
line and  train  them,  that  so  they  might  keep  his 
com  man  linents  and  he  strengthened  in  soul 
and  purpose  to  go  in  and  possess  the  land,  and 
to  live  long  therein.  Vi.  L.  A. The  educa- 

tive process  by  which  God  aimed  at  converting  1 
the  hordes  who  left  Egypt  into  a nation  of  brave, 
free,  God  fearing,  self-respecting,  obedient  men 


and  women,  blended  deliverance  with  judgment 
on  their  enemies  ; loving-kindness  in  the  be- 
stowal of  mercies,  with  severe  chastisements  in 
cases  of  rebellion  , attention  to  their  necessities, 
with  frequent  exposure  to  adversity,  and  conae 
quent  trial  of  their  faith  and  patience.  They 
had  been  put  to  school  with  the  Almighty  as 
their  Teacher  ; their  lesson-book  was  the  whole 
extraordinary  series  of  occurrences  in  Egypt  and 
tiie  desert  ; the  end  of  the  training  was  to  form 
them  to  obedience.  Orr. 

God  meant  much  in  bringing  them  to  pass, 
and  they  should  mean  much  in  the  use  they 
made  of  them  (verses  8,  9).  If  they  laid  them 
to  heart  and  acted  out  the  lessons  they  were 
designed  to  teach,  they  would  continue  in  the 
land  which  God  had  assigned  to  them.  The 
reference  in  the  phrase,  “ that  ye  may  prolong 
your  days  in  the  land.”  is  to  Israel's  continu- 
ance  as  a nation.  Xalionnl  continuance  dependent 
on  national  ohedUnce,  is  the  one  truth  most  fre 
quently  named  in  the  exhortations  of  Israel ‘s 
Lawgiver.  All  this  has  a present-day  applica- 
tion to  the  people  of  God  now.  C.  C. 

BO-12.  “ For  the  land,  whither  thougoest  in 
to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
whence  ye  came  out.”  The  physical  features  of 
Palestine  present  a striking  contrast  to  those  of 
the  land  of  bondage.  A widely  extending  plain 
forms  the  cultivated  portion  of  Egypt,  and  on 
the  greater  part  of  this  low  and  level  country 
rain  never  falls.  This  natural  want  is  supplied 
by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  by  arti 
fieial  means  from  the  same  source,  when  the 
river  has  receded  within  its  customary  channel. 
The  water  is  distributed  in  small  channels  or 
earthen  conduits,  simple  in  construction, 
worked  by  the  foot,  and  formed  with  a mattock 
by  the  gardener  who  directs  their  course,  and 
which  are  banked  up  or  opened,  as  occasion 
may  require,  by  pressing  in  the  soil  with  the 
foot.  Thus  was  the  land  watered  in  which  the 
Israelites  had  dwelt  so  long.  Jamieson. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  irrigation,  and  the 
nature  of  the  irrigation,  implied  in  the  expres 
sion,  " where  thou  sowed st  tliy  seed,  and  water- 
edst  it  with  thy  foot,”  receive  illustration  from 
the  pictures  in  the  fombs,  which  show  us  the 
fields  surrounded  by  broad  canals,  and  inter 
sected  everywhere  by  cuttings  from  them,  con- 
tinually diminishing  in  size,  until  at  last  they 
are  no  more  than  rills  banked  up  with  a little 
mud,  which  the  hand  or  “ foot  ” might  readily 
remove  and  replace,  so  tnrningthe  water  in  any 
direction  that  might  be  required  by  the  cultiva- 
tor. G R 

How  beautifully  exact  is  the  contrast  drawn 
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by  Moses  between  Palestine  and  Egypt  ; repre- 
senting t lie  latter  us  a flat  country,  and  as  a 
country  favored  of  God  only  through  a portion 
ot'  the  year — during  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  — 
and  requiring  to  be  laboriously  irrigated  during 
t lie  rest  of  the  year  ; whereas  Palestine  is  an  un- 
dulating country,  and  a country  watched  over 
by  a perpetual  Providence,  receiving  from  tune 
to  time,  as  it  needs,  rain  from  the  skies.  The 
force  of  the  contrast  between  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine here  described  and  the  contrast  as  it  must 
have  been  felt  by  those  who  all  their  lives  had 
known  only  the  flat  country  of  Egypt,  can  be 
imagined  by  the  modern  traveller  who  visits 
Palestine  after  Egypt.  Hills  and  valleys  never 
made  such  an  impression,  on  me  as  when  l came 
into  the  holy  land  after  having  been  three 

months  in  Egypt.  N.  C.  B. It  is  the  Egypt 

of  Sethos  I.,  Ramoses  I.  and  II.,  and  ot  Menep 
tali  that  has  left  its  indelible  impression  on  the 
Pentateuch.  The  nearly  two  score  references 
to  it  by  name  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
alone  are  of  unmistakable  signiticance.  In 
eleven  only  of  the  thirty- four  chapters  do  we 
fail  to  find  them.  They  abound  equally  in 
every  part — laws  as  well  as  history.  More  than 
half  the  references  are  to  Israel's  deliverance 
and  the  signal  manner  of  it.  The  next  largest 
number  are  to  the  wonders  wrought  upon  Pha- 
raoh. Others  are  to  the  faet  of  the  hard  servi- 
tude, the  homelessness,  and  the  oppression  of 
Israel.  Four  make  mention  of  what  kind  of  a 
land  Egypt  hud  been  found,  its  evil  diseases, 
and  its  methods  of  agriculture.  Could  any- 
thing, fjr  example,  be  more  true  to  nature  or 
more  picturesque  than  this  : “For  the  land  of 
which  thou  goest  to  take  possession  is  not  like 
the  land  of  Egypt,  whence  ye  are  come  out, 
where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it 
with  thy  foot  as  a garden  of  herbs”  (11  : 10)? 
Two  passages  make  tender  allusion  to  the  cir 
cumstances  that  attended  the  going  of  Jacob 
into  Egypt,  and  two  contain  terrifying  ones  to 
a possible  future  thraldom  there.  How  abun- 
dant this  testimony,  and  how  inexplicable  on  the 
supposition  that  our  book  was  written  at  any 
time  between  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat.  and  the  reforms  of  King  Josiah?  More- 
over, it  is  of  one  uniform  character.  Selected 
out.  a shred  here  and  a shred  there,  from  the 
entire  web,  there  is  no  dissimilarity  of  color  or 
texture.  It  is  a Shemitic  fabric,  woven  thick 
with  threads  of  Egyptian  memories.  E.  C,  B. 

14.  The  rain  in  its  season,  the  for- 
mer rain  anil  the  latter  rain.  By  the 
former  rain  we  are  to  understand  that  which 
fell  in  Judea  about  October,  when  they  sowed  | 
42 


their  seed  ; this  served  to  moisten  and  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  vegetation  of  the  seed.  The 
latter  rain  fell  about  April,  when  the  corn  was 
well  grown  up,  and  served  to  till  the  ears  ami 
vender  them  perfect.  Rain  rarely  fell  in  Judea 
at  any  other  seasons  than  these.  If  the /orm**» 

| rain  were  withheld  or  not.  sent  in  due  season, 
there  could  he  no  vegetation  ; if  the  httUr  rain 
were  withheld  or  not  sent  in  its  tine  season, 
there  could  be  no  full  corn  in  the  ear,  and  con- 
sequently no  harvest.  Of  wlmt  consequence 
then  was  it  that  they  should  have  their  rain  in 
tine  season  / God,  by  promising  this  provided 
j they  were  obedient,  ami  threatening  to  withhold 
it  should  they  be  disobedient,  shows  that  the 
very  rain  of  heaven  falls  by  particular  direction, 
and  the  showers  are  regulated  by  an  esjteeiuf 
Providence.  A.  C. 

15-17,  “I  will  send  grass  in  thy  fields  for  thy 
| cattle."  Undoubtedly  the  special  blessing  ot 
the  former  and  the  latter  ruin  was  one  principal 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  Canaan  in 
ancient  times.  That  blessing  was  promised  to 
the  Israelites  as  a temporal  reward  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  national  covenant.  It  was  threat- 
ened to  be  withdrawn  on  their  disobedience  or 
apostasy  ; and  most  signally  is  the  execution  of 
that  threatening  seen  in  the  present  sterility  of 
Palestine.  Mr.  Lowthian,  an  English  farmer, 
who  wras  struck  during  his  journey  from  Joppa 
to  Jerusalem  by  not  seeing  a blade  of  grass, 
where  even  in  the  poorest  localities  of  Britain 
‘some  w ild  vegetation  is  found,  directed  Ins  at 
tention  particularly  to  the  subject,  and  pursued 
the  inquiry  during  a month’s  residence  in  Jeru- 
salem. “ Most  clearly,”  says  he,  “did  I per 
ceive  that  the  barrenness  of  large  portions  of 
the  country  was  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the 
early  and  latter  rain,  and  that  the  absence  of 
grass  and  flowers  made  it  no  longer  the  laud 
(verse  0)  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,1'  Jamie- 
son. 

22-23,  If  they  w ere  sedulous  to  keep  God’s 
commandments,  and  faithfully  adhered  to  him, 
loving  him  and  walking  in  all  his  ways,  he 
would  drive  out  before  them  the  nations  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  cause  them  to  possess  the  ter- 
ritory of  nations-  greater  and  mightier  than 
themselves.  Every  place  on  w’hich  the  soles  of 
their  feet  shoultb  tread  should  be  theirs—  i e., 
they  had  but  to  enter  the  land  to  become  pos- 
sessors of  it.  This  is  more  exactly  defined  as 
restricted  to  the  land  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  given— from  the  Arabian  desert  on  the  south 
to  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  from  tiie  river 
Euphrates  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  w'est.  W.  L.  A.— Euphrates,  which  was 
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on  the  E>(st,  to  ih e uttermost  sea,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  lav  wrs'ieanl  of  the  promised 
hind.  This  promise,  notwithstanding  the  many 
provocations  of  the  Israelites,  was  fulfilled  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  for  " he  reigned  over  all  the 
kings  from  the  liver  (Euphrates)  even  unto  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  and  to  the  border  of 
Egypt.”  A.  C. 

20-32.  Moses,  in  conclusion,  refers  to  the 
blessing  and  the  curse  consequent  on  the  ob- 
servance or  the  transgression  of  the  Law,  and 
prescribes  that  when  they  had  entered  on  pos- 
session of  the  land  the  blessing  should  be  pro- 
claimed from  Mount  Geriziui,  and  the  curse 
from  Mount  Ebal.  W.  L.  A. 

*i7,  ‘iV  A B>lc««in?,  sind  a curse.  This 
blessing  and  this  curse  are  here  represented  as 
suspended  respectively  upon  the  obedience  and 
disobedience  of  the  people.  And  it  is  observ 
able  that  the  whole  historical  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  witnesses  the  truth  of  this,  that  God 
blessed  or  cursed  them  according  as  they  kept  or 

violated  Ins  laws.  Patrick. He  sums  up  all 

his  arguments  for  obedience  in  two  words,  the 
blessing  and  the  curse-  that  is,  the  rewards  and 
the  punishments  as  they  stand  in  the  promises 
and  the  threatenings,  which  are  the  great  sanc- 
tions of  the  Law  taking  hold  of  hope  and  fear, 
those  two  handles  of  the  ’soul  by  which  it  is 
caught,  held,  and  managed.  These  two,  the 
blessing  and  the  curse,  he  explained  that  they 
might  know  them  ; he  enumerated  the  pardon 
lars  contained  both  in  the  blessing  and  in  the 
curse,  that  they  might  see  the  more  fully  how 
desirable  the  blessing  was,  and  how  dreadful 
the  curse.  He  confirmed  them  that  they  might 
believe  them  ; made  it  evident  to  them  by  the 
proofs  he  produced  of  his  own  commission,  that 
the  blessing  was  not  a fool's  paradise,  nor  the 
curse  a bugbear,  but  that  both  were  real  decla- 
rations of  the  purpose  of  God  concerning  them. 
He  charged  them  to  choose  which  of  these  they 
would  have.  They  and  we  are  plainly  told  on 
what  terms  we  stand  with  Almighty  God.  Tf 
we  be  obedient  to  his  laws,  we  may  be  sure  of 
a blessing.  If  we  be  disobedient,  we  may  be  as 
sure  of  a curse.  Say  ye  to  the  righteous  (for  God 


has  said  it,  and  all  the  world  cannot  unsay  it) 
that  it  shall  be  mil  tcifh  them  ; but  woe  to  the  wicked, 
it  shall  be  ill  with  them.  II. 

IToeeed  upon  the  line  of  obedience,  and  you 
eoiue  to  blessing  ; proceed  along  the  line  of  dis- 
obedience, and  a curse  is  the  inevitable  neees 
sity  - not  a threatening,  not  an  exhibition  of 
fretful  vengeance,  but  a spiritual  necessity  : a 
curse  follows  evil-doing,  not  as  an  arbitrary 
punishment,  but  as  the  effect,  which  can  never 
be  changed,  of  a certain,  positive,  operating 

cause.  J.  P. The  lire  that  does  not  melt, 

hardens.  To  know  God's  will  and  not  to  do  it, 
inflicts  unspeakable  mischief  upon  the  soul. 
Resistance  of  inward  convictions  begets  callosity 
*f  heart,  darkening  of  the  understanding,  and 
enslavement  of  the  will.  No  blacker  curse  ean 

enwrap  a man  than  this.  IX  I>. The  decision 

to  which  God  summons  us  involves  the  alter- 
native of  a blessing  and  a curse.  That  was  what 
it  came  to  then,  and  it  is  the  same  still.  Bless 
ing  or  curse  ; life  or  death.  Whether  God  is  to 
be  our  God,  blessing  us,  renewing  our  inward 
life,  enriching  us  with  his  Spirit,  bestowing  on 
us  grace  here  and  glory  hereafter  ; or  whether 
we  are  to  live  beneath  his  frown,  withering  up 
under  it  in  body  and  soul,  and  vanishing  at  last 
into  outer  darkness.  The  issue  of  one  is  death, 
of  the  other  life  everlasting.  On. 

29,  30.  Thou  sbalt  put  the  blessing  ; thou 
sliult  give  forth,  utter,  announce,  proclaim. 
The  two  mountains  named  stand  opposite  to 
each  other,  with  a valley  between,  about  two 
hundred  yards  broad  at  the  widest  part,  in 
which  stood  the  town  of  Shechem,  now  Nablus. 
They  were  selected  for  the  purpose  mentioned, 
doubtless,  because  of  their  relative  position, 
and  probably  also  because  they  stand  in  the 
centre  of  the  land  both  from  north  lo  south, 
and  from  east  to  west.  W.  L.  A. 

The  mountains  Gerizim  and  Ebal  rise  in  steep 
walls  of  rock  immediately  out  of  the  valley  of 
Sicliem,  the  present  Nablus,  about  eight  hun 
dred  feet  high  on  each  side.  Each  of  the  moun- 
tains has  a table  land  which  affords  room  to  a 
considerable  number  of  men.  Gtrl. 


Section  186. 

ONE  CENTRAL  SANCTUARY.  LAW  RESPECTING  THE  KING  : CHOSEN  OF  GOD  AND 
APPROVED  15V  THE  PEOPLE;  AN  ISRAELITE,  NOT  A FOREIGNER;  SHALL 
NOT  MULTIPLY  HORSES,  WIVES,  TREASURE  ; SHALL  READ  AND  OBSERVE 
THE  LAW. 

Deuteronomy  P2  : 5-28  ; 17  : 14  20. 

De.  12  5 But  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes 
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to  put  bis  litiiuc  there,  even  unto  bis  habitation  shall  ve  seek,  and  thither  thou  shftlt  conic  : 
(>  and  thither  ye  shall  bring  your  burnt  often  Hi's,  and  vour  sacrifices,  and  your  tithes,  and  the 
heave  offering  of  your  band,  and  your  vows,  and  your  freewill  offerings,  and  the  firstlings  of 
7 your  herd  and  of  vour  tloek  : and  there  ye  shall  eat  before  the  Lord  your  (rod,  and  ye  shall 
rejoiee  in  all  that  je  put  your  hand  unto,  ye  and  your  households,  wherein  the  Bunn  thy  God 
«S  hath  blessed  tliee.  Ye  shall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that  we  do  here  this  day,  every  man 
9 whatsoever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  : for  ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  rest  and  to  the  inhen- 

10  taucr,  which  the  Loud  your  God  giveth  thee.  But  when  ye  go  over  Jordan,  and  dwell  in  tin* 
land  which  the  Lord  your  (lod  eauseth  you  to  inherit,  and  he  giveth  yon  rest  from  all  your 

11  enemies  round  about,  so  that  ye  dwell  in  safety;  then  it  shall  eome  to  pass  that  the  place 
which  the  Bonn  your  God  shall  choose  to  rause  his  name  to  dwell  there,  thither  shall  ye  bring 
all  that  I command  you  ; your  burnt  offerings,  and  your  sacrifices,  your  tithes,  and  the  heave 

12  offering  of  your  hand,  and  all  your  choice  vows  which  ye  vow  unto  the  Bonn  : and  ye  shall 
rejoiee  before  the  Lord  your  God,  ye,  and  your  sons,  and  your  daughters,  and  your  menser 
rants,  and  your  maidservants,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within  your  gates,  forasmuch  as  he  hath 

13  no  portion  nor  inheritance  with  you,  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  offer  not  thy  burnt  offer 
M ings  in  every  place  that  thou  seest  : but  in  the  place  which  the  Bonn  shall  choose  in  one  of 

thy  tribes,  there  thou  shalt  offer  thv  burnt  offerings,  and  there  then  slialt  do  all  that  I coin 
1,7  maud  thee.  Notwithstanding  thou  mayest  kill  and  eat  flesh  within  all  thy  gates,  after  all  the 
desire  of  thy  soul,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Loan  thy  God  which  he  hath  given  thee  : 
111  the  unclean  and  the  clean  may  e.it  thereof,  as  of  the  gazelle,  ami  as  of  tne  hart.  Only  ve  shall 
17  not  eat  the  blood  ; thou  slialt  pour  it  out  upon  the  earth  as  water.  Thou  mayest  not  eat 
within  thy  gate-5  the  tithe  of  thy  corn,  or  of  thy  wine,  or  of  thine  oil,  or  the  firstlings  of  thy 
herd  or  of  thy  flock,  nor  any  of  tby  vows  which  thou  vowest,  nor  thy  freewill  offerings,  nor 
IS  the  heave  offering  of  thine  hand  : but  thou  shalt  eat  them  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose,  thou,  and  thy  son,  anil  thy  daughter,  and  thy 
manservant,  and  thy  maidservant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates  : and  thou  shalt 
1!)  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  all  that  thou  pnttest  thine  hand  unto.  Take  heed  to  thy- 
self that  thou  forsake  not  the  Levite  as  long  as  thou  livest  upon  thy  land. 

20  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  enlarge  thy  border,  as  he  hath  promised  thee,  ami  thou  shalt 
say,  1 will  eat  flesh,  because  thv  soul  desireth  to  eat  flesh  ; thou  mayest  eat  flesh,  after  all  the 

21  desire  of  thy  soul  If  the  plaee  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  put  his  name  there 
be  too  far  from  thee,  then  thou  shalt  kill  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock,  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  thee,  as  I have  commanded  thee,  and  thou  shalt  eat  within  thy  gates,  after  all  the  desire 

22  of  tliy  soul.  Even  as  the  gazelle  and  as  the  hart  is  eaten,  so  thou  shalt  eat  thereof  : the  un- 

23  clean  and  the  clean  shall  eat  thereof  alike.  Only  be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood  ; for  the 

24  blood  is  the  life  ; aud  thou  shalt  not  eat  the  life  with  the  flesh.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  it  ; thou 

25  slialt  pour  it  out  upon  the  earth  as  water.  Thou  slialt  not  eat  it  ; that  it  may  go  well  with 
thee,  and  with  thy  children  after  thee,  when  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  eyes  of 

2(>  the  Lord.  Only  thy  holy  tilings  which  thou  hast,  and  thy  vows,  thou  shalt  take,  and  go  unto 

27  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  : and  thou  shalt  offer  thy  burnt  offerings,  the  flesh  and 
the  blood,  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God  : and  the  blood  of  thy  sacrifices  shall  be  poured 

28  out  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  flesh.  Observe  and  hear  all 
these  words  which  I command  tliee,  that  it  may  go  well  with  tliee,  and  with  thy  children  after 
thee  for  ever,  when  thou  doest  that  which  is  good  and  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  tliy  God. 

17  14  When  thou  art  come  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  tliee,  and  shalt 
possess  it,  and  shalt  dwell  therein  : and  shalt  say.  I will  set  a king  over  me,  like  as  all  the 
15  nations  that  are  round  about  me  ; tlum  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king  over  tliee,  whom  the 
Lord  tliy  God  shall  choose  : one  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set  king  over  thee  : thou 
1(1  mayest  not  put  a foreigner  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother.  Only  lie  shall  not  multiply 
horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply 
horses  : forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  von,  Xe  shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that 

17  way.  Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  himself,  that  his  heart  turn  not  away  ; neither  shall 

18  he  greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver  and  gold.  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  sitteth  upon  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  him  a copy  of  this  law  in  a book,  out  of  ihrti  which 

19  before  the  priests  the  Levites  : and  it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the 
days  of  his  life  : that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law 
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‘20  anil  these  statutes,  to  do  them  : that  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  above  his  brethren,  and  that 
he  turn  not  aside  from  the  commandment,  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left  : to  the  end  that 
tie  may  prolong  his  days  in  his  kingdom,  he  and  his  children,  in  the  midst  of  Israel. 


One  St  tact  a*  try  Enfnrdnj  Unity  of  Worship. 

Re.  12  : 5-28. 

The  ecclesiastical  and  national  unity  of  Israel 
was  to  be  maintained  even  when  Tsiael  should 
be  no  longer  united,  as  they  had  hitherto  been 
in  the  wilderness,  but  should  be  spread  over  ex- 
tensive districts  of  country.  A particular  place, 
which  the  Lord  would  choose  for  the  erection 
of  his  sanctuary,  was  to  be  adopted  by  them  as 
the  scene  of  their  common  worship.  This  unity 
of  worship,  for  whose  sake  the  command  had 
gone  forth  to  destroy  all  altars  and  pillars,  and 
whatsoever  was  calculated  to  recall  the  idolatry 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  was  indispensably 
necessary  unless  Israel  were  sooner  or  later  to 
sink  into  the  heathenish  manners  and  customs 
of  the  aborigines.  0.  G.  B. — —The  reason  for 
this  command  enforcing  the  unity  of  the  worship 
of  God  was  apparent.  In  the  wilderness,  where 
Israel  formed  one  great  camp  under  definite 
rules,  it  was  not  possible  to  set  up  separate 
places  of  worship,  however  much  idol-worship 
might  be  practised  in  secret.  But  after  the  sep- 
aration of  the  two  tribes  and  a half  in  the  land 
east  of  Jordan,  when  the  people  were  now  about 
to  be  seattere  l over  a wide  tract  of  country, 
then  it  was  needful  to  make  this  commandment 
stringent.  Oert. 

If  Deuteronomy  has  a single  prominent  fea- 
ture, it  is  the  emphasis  it  lays  on  the  place  of 
worship  for  Israel  — that  it  is  to  be  one , the  one 
which  the  Lord  their  God  should  choose  for 
them.  Nearly  twenty  times  within  the  space  of 
a few  chapters  this  matter  is  insisted  on,  with- 
out deviation  in  form  or  relaxation  from  its  iron 
firmness  of  command.  “ Unto  the  place  which 
the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your 
tribes  to  put  his  name  there,  unto  his  habita- 
tion shall  ve  seek,  and  thither  shalt  thou  come” 
(12  :5).  The  cultus  of  God  was  to  be  confined 
to  a central  shrine.  The  idolatrous  and  deadly 
worship  on  the  *'  heights”  was  to  be  relentlessly 
rooted  out.  E.  (\  B. In  the  sixteenth  chap- 

ter of  Deuteronomy  the  prohibition  against  ol> 
serving  these  great  feasts,  the  three  annual 
epochs  in  the  sacred  year  of  the  Jew,  at  home 
and  in  private,  is  reiterated  in  a variety  of 
words  no  less  than  six  times  in  the  first  sixteen 
verses.  IRpin. 

The  great  Lawgiver  speaks  no  longer  in  the 
brief  and  formal  language  of  a statute,  but  in 
that  of  earnest  exhortation  and  admonition. 


! Foreseeing  the  dangers  that  would  arise  from 
their  being  ensnared  into  attendance  at  the  idol- 
atrous temples  of  the  Canaanites,  he  directs  his 
utmost  urgency  to  this  source  of  their  most  im- 
mediate peril,  reiterating  his  cautions  upon  this 
point  again  and  again,  and  especially  enjoining 
it  upon  them  to  present  all  their  sacrifices  and 
, observe  all  their  feasts  at  the  place  which  the 
I Lord  would  choose,  after  he  had  given  them 
rest  in  the  land  which  they  were  going  in  to 

i possess.  W.  H.  G. There  is  not  any  one 

j particular  precept  in  all  the  Law  of  Moses  so 
largely  pressed  and  inculcated  as  this,  by  which 
they  are  all  tied  to  bring  their  sacrifices  to  that 
one  altar  which  was  set  up  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  there  to  perform  all  the  rituals 
of  their  religion  ; for  as  to  moral  services,  then, 
no  doubt,  as  now,  men  might  pray  every wheie, 
as  they  did  in  their  synagogues.  The  command 
to  do  this,  and  the  prohibitum  of  the  contrary, 
are  here  repeated  again  and  again,  as  we  teach 
children  : and  yet  we  are  sure  that  there  is  in 
Scripture  no  vain  repetition  ; but  all  this  stress 
1 is  laid  upon  it  (1)  Because  of  the  strange  prone- 
ness there  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
idolatry  and  superstition,  and  the  danger  of 
their  being  seduced  by  the  many  temptations 
which  they  would  be  surrounded  with.  (2)  Be- 
cause of  the  great  use  which  the  observance  of 
this  appointment  would  be  of  to  them,  both  to 
prevent  the  introducing  of  corrupt  customs  into 
their  worship,  and  preserve  among  them 
unity  and  brotherly  love  ; that  meeting  all  in 
one  place,  they  might  continue  both  of  one  way 
and  of  one  heart.  (3)  Because  of  the  signifi 
I cancy  of  this  appointment.  They  must  keep  to 
one  place,  in  token  ot‘  their  belief  of  those  two 
great  truths,  which  we  find  together  (1  Tim. 
2 : 5),  That  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  be 
ttceen  God  find  man.  It  not  only  served  to  keep 
up  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  but 
was  an  intimation  to  them  (though  the}1,  could 
not  steadfastly  discern  it)  of  the  one  only  way 
of  approach  to  God,  and  communion  with  him, 
in  and  by  the  Messiah.  H. 

5.  The  text  does  not  import  that  God  would 
always  from  the  first  choose  one  and  the  same 
locality  “ to  put  his  name  there,”  but  that  there 
would  always  be  a locality  so  chosen  by  him  ; 
and  that  thither  the  people  must  bring  their 
sacrifices,  and  not  offer  them  at  their  pleasure 
or  convenience  elsewhere.  Neither  does  the 
text  forbid  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to  God  at 
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other  places  than  the  one  chosen  by  him  “ to 
put  his  name  there”  on  proper  occasions  anil 
by  proper  authority.  Closes  himself  (eh.  27  : 5, 
fli  enjoins  the  erection  of  a stone  altar  on 
Mount  Ebal  for  bnrnt-offerings  to  be  offered  on 
the  tlav  of  comminution  : and  we  read  of  sacri- 
fices offered  at  various  places  by  judges,  proph- 
ets, kings,  and  others,  and  uccepte<l  by  God. 

frDpin. The  appointment  of  a central  place 

for  national  worship,  where  all  the  sacrifices 
were  usually  to  be  offered,  is  one  main  feature 
of  the  history  from  the  pitching  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  Shiloli  down  to  the  burning  of  the  first 
temple  ; and  onward,  after  the  captivity,  to  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament.  The  more  indefi- 
nite promise  (Ex.  20:24)  was  not  only  given 
before  the  sanctuary  and  its  altar  were  built, 
and  before  the  precept  in  Lev.  17  : L-7,  but  in 
later  times  it  applied  to  special  and  extraordi- 
nary  sacrifices,  as  that  of  Samuel  at  Ebenezer  or 
Gideon  at  Oplirah,  which  were  warranted  by 
peculiar  circumstances,  or  by  a direct  command 
of  (rod.  When  God  recorded  his  name  in  any 
place,  there  sacrifice  might  be  offered,  while 
one  central  place  alone  for  such  sacrifices  was 
the  general  rule.  Dirks. 

To  this  place  the  tribes  were  to  come  and 
worship  together.  Thus  the  unity  of  God’s  re- 
deemed people  in  him  would  be  continually 
before  their  eyes.  Though  the  times  in  the 
year  were  not  many  when  the  people  were  thus 
to  meet  as  one  nation  and  commonwealth,  yet 
they  were  frequent  enough  to  insure  their 
thoughts  turning  thereto,  either  by  retrospec- 
tion or  anticipation,  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other. Here  is  the  germ  seed  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  God’s  Church.  Many  tribes,  one 
redeemed  people.  And  is  it  not  precisely  this 
principle  which  is  brought  out  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, only  in  far  grander  form  V (See  Kev.  7 ; 
Eph  2 ; John  17  ; Horn.  12).  Is  not  the  Chris 
tian  unity  a union  of  many  tribes  and  tongues 
in  one  deliverance,  and  one  Deliverer  ? C.  C. 

6,  7.  The  central  altar  is  to  gather  round  it 
joyful  worshippers.  Burnt-offering,  sacrifice, 
heave-offering,  etc.,  were  to  reach  their  climax 
in  the  eating  before  the  Lord  the  peace-offering, 
and  in  the  joy  which  springs  from  fellowship. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  all  worship.  If  joy  be 
not  reached,  t lien  the  worshippers  are  living 
below  their  privileges.  Ehfir. 

fell.  Moses  points  out  that  heretofore  they 
had  not  observed  the  prescribed  order  in  their 
worship,  because  during  their  migratory  life  in 
the  wilderness  it  had  been  impossible  to  do  so. 
The  whole  system  was  imperfectly  acted  upon 
up  to  the  death  of  Moses,  and  important  parts 


Chi 

of  it  left  altogether  in  abeyance.  This  consul 
, enition  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  through- 
out Deuteronomy.  It  illustrates  the  necessity 
for  u repetition  of  very  much  of  the  Kinuitm 
legislation,  and  suggests  the  reason  why  some 
parts  are  so  urgently  reiterated  and  impressed, 
while  others  are  left  unnoticed.  The  speaker 
has  in  view  throughout  the  state  of  religion  and 
its  observances  among  bis  bearers.  He  warns 
them  in  the  verses  hetnre  us  that  as  they  were 
now  about  to  quit  their  unsettled  mode  of  life, 
God’s  purpose  of  choosing  for  himself  a place 
to  set  his  name  there  would  be  executed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  ritual  would  conse- 
quently become  obligatory.  The  rest  and  safety 
of  Canaan  is  significantly  laid  down  (verses  10, 
11)  as  the  indispensable  condition  and  basis 
for  an  entire  fulfilment  ot‘  the  Law  : the  per 
fection  of  righteousness  coinciding  thus  with 
the  cessation  of  wanderings,  dangers,  and  toils. 
Espin. 

10.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Law  in  Deuter 
onomy  appointing  the  one  place  for  sacrificial 
worship  is  not  absolute  and  unconditioned.  It 
) is  here  expressly  qualified  by  the  condition  of 
the  Lord’s  giving  them  rest  from  all  their  en- 
[ emies  round  about.  Until  this  was  done,  the 
Law  was  in  abeyance  ; so  that,  if  circumstances 
required,  other  methods  than  that  which  it  pre- 
i scribed  of  observing  the  primary  and  absolutely 
imperative  ordinance  ot  sacrifice  might  be  fol 
lowed.  Mre  find,  accordingly,  that  it  was  only 
! as  it  was  considered  that  the  Lord  had  given 
them  rest  from  their  enemies  that  it  wras  deemed 
fitting  to  fix  upon  a certain  place  to  which  the 
people  might  repair  as  to  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah,  to  present  their  worship  and  offerings. 
Thus,  after  the  occupation  ot  the  land  by  the 
Israelites,  it  was  not  until  the  land  was  sub- 
dued before  them,  and  the  Lord  had  given  them 
rest  round  about,  that  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  assembled  at  Shiloh,  and  set 
up  the  tent,  of  meeting  there  (Josh.  18  : 1 ; 
21  : 44  ; 22  : 4).  The  rest,  however,  which  was 
then  given  to  them  was  not  destined  to  be  per- 
manent. Times  of  unsettlement  ensued,  and  at 
length  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  was  everted  and 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  carried  away  by  hostile 
invaders  ; nor  was  it  till  the  time  of  David  that 
it  could  be  said  definitively  that  the  Lord  had 
given  rest  to  his  people  from  all  their  enemies, 
as  he  had  promised.  Then  at  length  the  occa- 
sion had  arrived  when  a house  might  be  built 
for  the  Lord  to  dwell  in  : and  David,  recogniz- 
ing this,  determined,  seeing  “ the  Lord  had 
given  him  rest  round  about  from  all  his  en- 
emies,” to  build  a house  unto  the  name  of  the 
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Lord  ; and  though  ho  was  not  permitted  to 
rail* y this  into  effect,  because  of  the  wars  in 
which  ho  had  been  engaged  ill  the  earlier  part 
* if  liis  reign.  In*  purpose  was  approved  of  1>  y 
(hid  (2  Sam.  7:1:1  Kin^s  S : In).  The  fact 
that  in  the  usages  of  the  nation  there  was  this 
connecting  of  a time  of  rest  from  all  enemies 
with  the  setting  npof  a fixed  place  for  the  sanc- 
tuary, is  surely  a strong  indication  that  the  Law 
of  Deuteronomy  was  all  along  known  and  re- 
spected by  them  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
may  see  from  tins  how  it  was  that,  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  promised  rest,  good  men  were 
found  offering  worship  and  sacrifices  elsewhere 
than  at  a central  sanctuary. 

That  the  law  of  Deuteronomy  respecting  the 
offering  of  sacrifice  only  at  the  place  which  the 
Lord  should  appoint  was  known  and  reverenced 
from  the  earliest  times,  is  placed  beyond  doubt, 
not  only  by  the  constant  references,  in  the  early 
historical  books,  to  the  “ house  of  the  Lord" 
as  the  place  where  worship  and  sacrifice  were  to 
be  offered,  but  especially  by  what  is  recorded  in 
Josh.  22.  The  indignation  of  the  people  against 
their  brethren  who  had  erected  an  altar  on  the 
border  of  Jordan  before  they  crossed  it  to  re- 
turn to  tneir  own  possession  on  the  eastern  side 
of  that  river  ; the  earnestness  with  which  the 
latter  hastened  to  assure  the  people  that  they 
had  erected  the  altar,  not  to  establish  ail  inde- 
pendent worship,  but  rather  that  it  might  stand 
as  a permanent  witness  that  they  still  adhered 
to  and  claimed  to  have  part  in  Jehovah  as  their 
God  ; and  the  solemnity  with  which  they  dis- 
claimed any  intention  to  rebel  against  the  Lord 
hy  building  an  altar  for  burnt  offerings,  for  meal- 
offerings,  or  for  sacrifices  beside  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  that  was  before  the  tabernacle  — all  in- 
contestably show  that  this  Law  was  known  and 
recognized  as  imperative  at  the  time  of  the 
settling  of  the  people  in  the  promised  land. 
W.  L.  A. 

The  Israelites  are  lien*  prohibited  from 
sacrificing  anywhere  else  than  at  the  central 
sanctuary.  Hut  with  the  prohibition  a conces- 
sion is  joined,  specifically  introduced  as  a con- 
cession, that  they  may  slaughter  animals  for  pri- 
vate use  at  home.  The  concession  points  un- 
equivocally back  to  the  Levitical  form  of  the 
law  (17  : 17),  which  had  prohibited  the  killing 
of  animals  at  all,  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  wilderness,  except  at  the  central  sanctu- 
ary. e.  c\  r>. 

IV  The  worship  of  (rod  sanctities  the  com- 
mon meal.  The  recognition  of  (rod  and  Ins 
claims  allows  us  to  enjoy  all  the  provision  of 
God  with  thankfulness  and  content.  Every 


| meal  reminds  us  of  God,  and  loads  tv  fellowship 
I with  him.  In  this  state  of  mind  excess  of 
i every  kind  becomes  impossible,  and  the  amplest 
enjoyment  is  not  incompatible  with  vigorous 
piety. 

2V  The  worship  of  God  was  fruitfui,  in 
iu.essing.  The  design  of  God  in  every  particu- 
lar was  solely  the  good  of  families,  that  it  may 
he  well  \Gth  thee,  and  with  thy  children. ’’  We 
| do  well  to  write  this  with  a diamond  pen  on 
| memory  and  heart,  that  God’s  claims  and  man's 
advantage  are  identical.  D.  D. 

God  was  not  limited  to  these  established  or- 
dinances in  his  dealings  with  his  people.  His 
; grace  is  broader  than  the  channels  through 
which  it  ordinarily  Hows.  Special  Divine  iutiu- 
dices  were  not  restricted  to  the  sanctuary  even 
I in  the  days  of  Moses  (Nn.  11  : 20-29).  And  no 
exposition  of  the  Levitical  institutions,  which 
I places  regularity  of  ritual  observance  upon  a par 
I with  the  spirit  it  was  designed  to  express,  can 
make  them  tally  with  the  history  of  Israel,  the 
devout  breathings  of  the  Psalmists,  or  the  teach- 
ings of  the  prophets.  W.  H.  G. It  is  cer- 

tain that  the  spiritual  sacrifices  we  are  now  to 
offer  are  not  confined  to  any  one  place.  Our 
Saviour  has  made  this  clear  (John  4 :2l),  and 
I the  apostle  (1  Tim.  2 : 8),  according  to  the  propli- 
| eey,  that  in  ever}}  place  incense  should  he  offered 
(Mai.  1 :11).  We  have  now  no  temple  or  altar 
that  sanctifies  the  gift,  nor  does  the  Gospel  unity 
lie  in  one  place,  but  in  one  heart , and  the  unity 
of  the  spirit . Christ  is  our  Altar,  and  the  true 
Tiber  nude  (Ueb.  8:2;  18:10);  in  him  God 
I dwells  among  ns,  and  it  is  in  him  that  our  sac 
nliees  are  acceptable  to  God  and  in  him  only  (l 
Pet.  2:5).  To  set  up  other  mediators,  or 
other  altars,  or  other  expiatory  sacrifices,  is  in 
effect  to  set  up  other  gods.  He  is  the  Centre  of 
unity,  in  whom  all  God’s  Israel  meet.  H. 

Law  Respecting  the  King. 

Dv,  17  : 14-20. 

Israel,  being  under  a theocracy,  did  not  need 
ail  earthly  king  ; but  neither  was  this  thereby 
precluded,  provided  the  king  chosen  by  the 
people  were  one  whom  Jehovah  would  approve 
as  his  vicegerent.  In  case,  then,  of  theii  com 
ing  to  desire  to  have  a king  over  them  like  the 
nations  around  them,  Moses  gives  instructions 
here  as  to  the  choice  of  a king,  and  as  to  the 
duties  and  obligations  resting  upon  those  who 
might  he  elevated  to  that  office.  The  form  in 
which  these  are  conveyed  clearly  indicates  that, 
at  the  time  this  was  uttered,  the  existence  of  a 
| king  in  Israel  was  contemplated  as  only  a dis 
I tant  possibility.  Moses  foresaw  that  the  people 
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would  wish  to  l>e  ns  the  nations  around  them 
governed  by  a king  and  lie  legislates  accord- 
ingly, without  approving  of  that  wish.  NY  L.  A. 
Xo  sanctum  nor  recommendation  was  indi- 
cated ; on  the  contrary,  when  the  popular  clamor 
had  effected  that  constitutional  change  on  the 
Theocracy  by  the  appointment  of  a king,  the 
Divine  disapproval  was  expressed  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms  (1  Sam.  S : 7).  Permission  at 
length  was  granted,  (rod  reserving  to  himself 
the  nomination  of  the  family  and  the  pel  sou 
who  should  be  elevated  to  the  regal  dignity. 
Jtmiesiot. 

The  law  of  the  king,  ns  we  find  it  recorded 
m Deuteronomy,  is,  on  its  face,  framed  in  an- 
ticipation of  a juncture  to  arise.  It  looks  for- 
ward to  a period  when  the  Canaanites  shall  have 
been  dispossessed,  their  land  apportioned,  and 
Israel  definitely  settled  in  it.  The  demand  for 
a king  would  then  arise.  It  would  come  from 
the  people.  Permission  is  granted  to  comply 
with  this  demand  conditionally,  and  directions 
given  in  detail  concerning  Die  manner  of  the 
sovereign’s  choice,  the  title  he  shall  bear,  the, 
government  of  his  household,  his  income,  his 
relative  position  among  his  brethren,  the  suc- 
cession, and  other  matters,  in  n way  to  set  him 
wholly  apart  from  any  contemporaneous  kings, 
so,  indeed,  as  to  show  that  he  was  to  be  a kiug 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  a government 
that  must  still  be  recognized,  as  in  the  end, 
theocratic.  The  law,  in  short,  is  Mosaic  in  the 
finest  shading  of  its  phraseology.  It  is  true 
that  some  temptations  and  evil  practices  of  kings 
in  general  in  the  event  proving  to  be  also  those 
of  later  Israeli tish  kings,  like  Solomon — seem 
to  have  been  directly  in  mind  throughout  and 
guarded  against.  NYith  the  knowledge  of  what 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  were,  what  less 
could  have  been  expected  of  sneh  a man  as 
Moses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  our  book 
represents  him  as  a prophet?  E.  C.  1>. 

The  inspired  foresight  of  this  legislator  con 
templated  the  future  existence  of  a eansUtu'iomi! 
mnnuri'h.  Moses  perceived  that  even  his  perfect 
government  would  weary  the  inconstancy  of 
man,  and  that  mortal  passions  would  corrupt 
even  a Divine  institution.  Moses,  with  pres- 
cient wisdom,  limited  the  power  intrusted  into 
the  hands  of  royalty,  and  even  prescribed  a 
daily  task  to  the  future  sovereign.  The  legisla- 
tor rendered  the  Jewish  king  the  most  guileless 
man  m his  dominions. 

The  sovereign  was  to  be  elected  from  among 
their  own  brethren  ; no  stranger  was  to  sit  on 
the  throne  of  Israel.  A foreigner  might  change 
the  constitution,  or  raise  up  a faction  in  direct 


opposition  to  the  national  interest  The  king 
was  not  to  multiply  horses  ; a fore  a lit  es’.uhy, 
in  a lam!  where  horses  are  sraree,  might  become 
a standing  army  endangering  their  libeities,  or 
might  transfer  the  seat  of  dominion  It  is  par 
ticulal'ly  specified  that  the  Jewish  monaicli  simll 
never  return  with  lus  p-ople  into  Euj  pi  . **  \ ,- 
shall  henceforth  return  no  mule  that  w u\ 
Egypt,  for  tile  Israelites  at  the  Mosaic  p<  rind, 
was  their  Father  land  ; unwilling  exiles,  their 
human  hearts,  at  each  remove  in  the  lone  des- 
ert, lint  dragged  a lengthening  chain,  while  they 
hankered  alter  their  home  delights,  “ the  fat 
onions  and  the  flesh  pots.”  Judaism  could 
only  exist  in  a constant  triumph  over  idolatry. 
The  Jewish  monarch  was  not  to  have  many 
wives,  nor  was  he  to  accumulate  great  treasure  ; 
so  early  were  women  and  wealth  dreaded  as  the 
corrupters  of  royally.  With  his  own  lmnd  he 
was  to  transcribe  the  laws  into  u volume  from 
the  roll  which  was  kept  before  the  priests, 
“ that  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  among  his 
brethren,  and  that  lie  turn  not  aside  from  the 
commandment  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left." 
There  is  no  instance  of  a Jewish  king  making  a 
new  law  ; “ the  statutes  and  the  judgments,’ ' 
unlike  those  of  other  nations,  were  not  laid  up 
in  the  dusty  archives  of  a court  of  judicature, 
or  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  the  executive 
power  ; they  were  deposited  in  the  memories  of 
the  priests  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ; the 
laws  were  supreme.  Had  the  constitutional 
King  of  Israel  struck  into  the  road  of  arbitrary 
power,  he  would  have  been  arrested  by  the 
written  voice  of  heaven  the  text  placed  before 
his  eyes  ; for  the  Divine  institution  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Judaism.  A tyrant  would  have  been  an  atheist. 
I)'  [smelt, 

15.  One  from  amon?  thy  brethren. 

The  Hebrew  sovereign  was  to  be  a native  Hebrew, 
to  be  elected  from  liis  brethren.  A foreigner 
might  ch  mge  the  constitution,  or  raise  up  a 
faction  in  opposition  to  the  national  interest, 
Foreigners,  too,  would  be  inclined  to  the  intro, 
duct  ion  of  idolatry. 

Et>.  The  Hebrew  king  was  not  to  multiply 
horses.  As  the  Israelites  made  no  use  of  horses 
in  agriculture,  and  but  little  as  beasts  of  bur 
den,  employing  for  these  purposes  oxen  and 
asses,  and  as  they  made  most  of  their  journeys 
on  foot,  and  of  course  did  not  need  them  for 
travelling,  this  must  be  understood  as  a prohibi- 
tion against  maintaining  a strong  force  of  cav 
airy.  For  defence  cavalry  was  unnecessary.  On 
the  w }st  Palestine  had  the  sea.  Ou  the  north, 
its  barrier  was  a range  of  lofty  and  almost  irn 
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passable  mountains,  where  a mounted  soldiery  t 
would  he  of  little  use.  To  the  east  and  south 
it  was  hounded  by  vast  deserts.  The  only  ob- 
ject, therefore,  for  which  an  lsraelitish  sover- 
eign could  desire  to  keep  any  considerable  force 
«.f  this  description,  would  he  to  make  foreign 
cnmjuests.  But  it  was  against  the  whole  scope 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  nay,  subversive  of  its  funda- 
mental purpose,  that  the  Hebrews  should  he 
conquerors  of  foreign  countries  and  their  king 
a universal  monarch.  And  as  the  keeping  of  a 
strong  body  of  horse  could  hardly  fail  to  en- 
gender a spirit  of  foreign  conquest,  it  was  ex- 
pressly interdicted  to  the  head  of  the  State. 
The  fact  that  Moses  forbade  the  use  of  this 
species  of  force  is  a proof  that  he  designed  his 
people  for  peaceful  pursuits,  and  not  for  mili- 
tary glory.  But  Moses  bad  another  motive  for 
his  prohibition  of  cavalry.  The  political  equal- 
ity of  all  the  citizens,  as  we  have  seen  under  a 
former  head,  was  a darling  object  with  him. 
Ihit  in  all  ancient  nations,  where  cavalry  was 
employed,  the  horsemen,  being  necessarily  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  community,  became 
also  the  more  powerful.  The  system  threw  t lie 
chief  political  power  into  the  hands  of  a few 
rich  citizens,  who  could  afford  to  mount  and 
bring  into  the  field  themselves  and  ‘their  de- 
pendents. This  naturally  tended  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  monarchical  and  aristocratical  gov- 
ernments. And  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  his  repugnance  to  an  aggressive  mili- 
tary policy,  Moses  excluded  a mounted  soldiery 
from  the  forces  of  the  republic.  It  is  remark 
able  how  speedily  the  substitution  of  the  mon- 
archical for  the  republican  form  of  polity  led  to 
the  introduction  and  use  of  cavalry  in  the  Israel - 

itish  armies.  E.  C.  W. Further,  the  multi' 

p lying  of  horses  is  prohibited,  because  this 
would  bring  Israel  into  intercourse  and  friendly 
relations  with  Egypt,  and  might  tend  to  their 
going  hack  to  that  country  from  which  they  had 
been  so  marvellously  delivered  ; a prohibition 
which  could  only  have  been  given  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  lnstoiv  of  the  people,  for  at  a later 
period,  after  they  had  been  well  established  in 
< '.man »,  such  a prohibition  for  such  a reason 
would  have  been  simply  ridiculous.  W.  L.  A. 

SO.  Their  dark  experience  of  Egyptian  bond- 
age was  never  to  be  repeated.  They  should  ?’c- 
tnrn  that  irm / tw  more.  The  only  course  open  to 
them  was  to  go  onward  to  the  realization  of 
their  destiny  as  a free  people,  for  the  gate  be- 
hind them  was  closed,  never  to  be  opened 
again.  The  text  may  naturally  be  regarded  as 
Hod's  voice  to  his  emancipated  host,  saying, 
“ Xo  retreat  /”  C.  C. 


17.  The  lsraelitish  sovereign  was  still  further 
forbidden  to  marry  many  wives  ; so  early  were 
women  dreaded  as  the  corrupters  of  royalty.  I 
look  upon  this  law'  as  a prohibition  against  keep- 
ing a numerous  harem  or  n state  seraglio— that 
inseparable  accompaniment  of  eastern  despot- 
ism. Besides  the  inherent  tendency  of  the 
thing  to  render  kings  effeminate,  and  dissolve 
their  hearts  in  indolence  and  pleasure,  there 
was  a special  reason  against  it  in  the  lsraelitish 
polity.  It  is  incident  to  the  keeping  of  a harem 
as  a matter  of  royal  state,  that  the  monarch 
seek  out  and  collect  together  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  all  nations.  But  all  other  nations  at 
that  time  were  idolaters.  Moses  dreaded  the 
influence  of  heathen  beauties  upon  the  religious 
principles  and  character  of  the  Hebrew'  kings. 
He  feared  that  it  would  lead  to  the  introduction 
and  practice  of  idolatry.  How  reasonable  his 
fears  were,  the  history  of  Solomon  affords  a 
memorable  and  melancholy  proof.  His  harem 
contained  a thousand  women,  many  of  whom 
were  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Zidoni- 
#ans,  and  Ilittites,  besides  the  daughter  of  Fha- 
rnoli  ; “ strange  women.”  llis  wives  turned 
away  his  heart  after  other  gods.  He  appears  to 
have  built  temples  for  them  all,  and  himself 
joined  in  paying  Divine  honors  to  Ashtoreth, 
and  Mileom,  and  Chemosh,  and  Molech.  The 
conduct  of  Solomon  places  in  a very  striking 
light  the  wisdom  of  this  statute,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  shows  that  none  of  the  law's  of 
Moses  was  less  observed  than  this. 

Neither  multiply  silver  a ml  sold. 

The  hoarding  up  of  large  treasures  by  the  sov- 
ereign tends  to  obstruct  the  circulation  of 
money,  discourage  industry,  and  impoverish  his 
subjects.  The  lsraelitish  king,  observes  Lew'is, 
“ w’fts  allowed  to  lay  up  money  in  the  treasury 
at  the  temple  for  the  occasions  of  the  State,  but 
wras  forbidden  to  fill  his  own  coffers  for  his  pri- 
vate interest,  lest  he  should  exact  more  of  his 
subjects  than  they  were  able  to  bear.”  There 
is  undoubtedly  a w'ide  and  obvious  difference 
between  these  two  sorts  of  treasure.  That  laid 
up  in  the  public  treasury  the  king  could  not 
use  without  the  consent  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  government.  Of  course  he  could  not  per- 
vert it  to  purposes  of  tyranny,  on  pretence  of 
applying  it  to  the  public  service.  E.  C.  W. 

He  shall  write  him  a copy  of  this  Law' 
in  a book.  The  original  scroll  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures  was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  under 
the  strict  custody  of  the  priests  (see  on  ch. 
31  : *20  ; 2 Kings  ‘22  :8k  Each  monarch  on  his 
accession  was  to  be  furnished  with  a true  and 
i faithful  copy,  which  he  was  to  keep  constantly 
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beside  him  and  daily  peruse  it,  that  his  charac- 
ter and  sentiments  being  cast  into  its  sanctify 
ing  mould  he  might  discharge  his  royal  tunc 
tions  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  piety,  of  humil- 
ity and  a love  of  righteousness,  'hum*  son. 

Having  a Bible  by  him,  he  must  rend  Unrein  nil 
the  days  of  his  life  (verse  10).  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  Bibles,  but  we  must  use  them,  use  them 
daily,  as  the  duty  and  necessity  of  every  day  re- 
quire: our  souls  must  have  their  constant  meals 
of  that  manna  ; and  if  well  digested,  it  will  ho 
true  nourishment  and  strengtli  to  them.  As 
the  body  is  receiving  benefit  by  its  food  contin- 
ually, so  is  the  soul  by  the  Word  of  God,  if  it 
nmWale  therein  day  and  night  (Ps.  1 : 2).  And  we 
must  persevere  in  the  use  of  the  written  Word 
of  God  as  long  as  we  live.  Christ’s  scholars 
never  learn  above  their  Bibles,  but  will  have  a 
constant  occasion  for  them,  till  they  come  to 
that  world  where  knowledge  and  love  will  both 
be  made  perfect.  H. 

The  Law,  and  not  the  king’s  own  will  and 
pleasure,  was  to  be  the  rule  of  his  administra- 
tion, This  point  was  made  very  prominent  in 
the  statute,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  by  re- 
curring to  it.  The  king  was  required  to  make, 
or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  transcript  of 
the  Law  out  of  the  book,  which  was  before  the 
priests  the  Levites— that  is,  probably,  the  auto 
gripli,  kept  in  the  tabernacle.  This  he  must 
have  with  him  continually,  and  read  therein  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
learn  to  keep  nil  the  words  of  this  Law  and  these 
statutes,  to  do  them.  He  might  not  “ turn  aside 
from  the  commandment  (the  constitution  and 
the  laws)  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  ” 
From  this  we  see  that  the  laws  were  supreme. 
The  kings  were  as  miieh  bound  to  observe  them 
as  t he  private  citizens.  They  had  no  power  to 
make  or  repeal  a single  statute.  We  have  here 
a perfect  exemplification  of  a government  of 
laws.  * 'flie  constitutional  King  of  Israel  could 
not  assume  and  exercise  arbitrary  power  with- 
out first  trampling  under  foot  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State.  Moses  made  him  simply  the 
first  citizen.  He  aimed  also  at  making  him  the 
wisest,  the  purest,  and  the  best.  The  king  must 
be  gracious  and  condescending  toward  his  sub- 
jects. llis  heart  must  not  be  lifted  up.  He 
must  look  upon  his  people  not  only  as  equals 
hut  as  brethren.  We  find  the  best  kings  cher- 
ishing this  sentiment  and  acting  upon  it. 
When  David  addressed  the  States  general,  he 
rose  before  them  and  used  this  affectionate  com- 
pellation  : “ Hear  me,  1113'  brethren,  and  my 
people”  (1  Ch.  28  : 2). 

All  the  above  conditions  being  observed  by 
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| him  whom  the  Israelites  should  choose  for  their 
king,  the  throne  was  to  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.  This  is  plain  from  the  concluding 
words  of  the  statute  : “ To  the  end  that  he  may 
prolong  his  days  in  his  kingdom,  lie  and  his 
children,  in  the  midst  of  Israel.’ * Moses  eii 
joins  it  upon  the  king  to  keep  the  laws,  that  he 
and  his  posterity  may  long  fill  the  throne.  But 
it  iscpiite  as  important  to  observe  that  although 
the  sceptre  was  hereditary  it  was  not  inalien- 
able. It  might  be  taken  from  one  family  and 
given  to  another  by  the  concurrent  will  of  Je 
| liovali  and  the  Hebrew  people.  Nay,  it  certainly 
would  be  thus  transferred  if  the  king  failed  to 
! govern  according  to  the  laws.  Thus  we  per- 
ceive that  the  Israelitish  kings  were  not  abso- 
lute and  unlimited  sovereigns  ; they  were  con 
stitutinnal  monarchs.  Besides  this  original  and 
fundamental  law,  a special  capitulation  was 
sworn  to  by  the  kings  of  Israel.  The  compact 
between  Saul  and  the  Hebrew  people,  made 
when  he  was  chosen  to  the  royal  dignity,  was 
drawn  up  by  Samuel.  That  writing,  in  which 
doubtless  were  specified  the  rights  of  the  king, 
was  carefully  deposited  in  the  sanctuan\  Of 
its  contents  t lie  Bible  does  not  inform  us  ; but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  limitations  of 
the  royal  power  fixed  by  it  were  numerous  and 
important.  E.  C.  W. 

The  people  of  Samuel’s  time,  it  is  evident, 
knew  of  the  Law  ; the}7  do  not  overlook  the  ad- 
vantage the}’  have  in  it  in  the  appeal  the)'  make. 
They  use  its  language  almost  word  for  word  in 
Hebrew,  “ make  ns  a king  to  judge  us  like  all 
the  nations”  (1  Sam.  8 :f»).  And  it  has  been 
noticed  that  the  whole  eontext  is  saturated  with 
Deiiteronomie  expressions  and  ideas.  E C B. 

The  relationship  between  Samuel's  account 

of  the  choice  of  a king  and  the  statements  in 
Deuteronomy  is  so  close  that  out  of  one  hun 
dred  verses  in  the  story  told  by  Samuel,  nearly 
one  half  borrow  the  words  and  thoughts  of 
Deuteronomy.  Among  scholars  no  doubt  what 
ever  is  entertained  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
writer  in  Samuel  to  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy. 
Simp. 

This  Law  given  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  consid- 
ered together  with  the  history  of  the  nation, 
forms  a very  strong  presumption  for  the  Divine 
original  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  For  supposing 
Moses  to  be  a mere  human  legislator,  like  Solon 
I or  Lycurgus,  what  could  tempt  him  to  forbid 
the  princes  of  his  country  the  use  of  horses  and 
chariots  for  their  defence  ? Can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  history  of  many  ages,  which  relates  to 
the  affairs  not  only  of  the  princes  of  Israel  but 
of  other  contemporary  kings,  is  all  forged,  and 
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that  merely  to  show  an  agreement  between,  the  ■ been  too  strong,  too  powerful  in  horses  and 
history  and  this  particular  law  ? Or  how  shall  'horsemen?  These  appearances  ean  never  be 
we  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  prophets  who  accounted  for  by  any  human  contrivance,  and 
saw  the  people  ruined,  and  instead  of  reproach  they  plainly  show  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in 
ing  them  with  cowardice  and  a neglect  of  their  this  thing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Bp, 
necessary  defence,  reproach  them  with  Inn  11m  Sherlock. 


Section  187. 

THE  PROPHET  LIKE  UNTO  MOSES.  INTIMATION  OF  A SUCCESSION  OF  PPvOPIIETS. 
DIRECTIONS  CONCERNING  WARFARE. 

Deuteronomy  18  . 15-22  ; 20  : 1-4,  8 20. 

T)e.  IS  15  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of 

10  thy  brethren,  like  nnto  me  ; unto  him  ye  shall  hearken  ; according  to  all  that  thou  desiredst 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  IToreb  in  the  day  of  the  assembly,  saying,  Let  me  not  hear  again  the 

17  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God,  neither  let  me  see  this  great  tire  any  more,  that  I die  not.  And 

18  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  They  have  well  said  that  which  they  have  spoken.  1 will  raise  them  up 
a prophet  trom  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee  ; and  1 will  put  my  words  in  his  month, 

V.)  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  eome  to  pass,  that 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I will  require  it 

20  of  him.  But  the  prophet,  which  shall  speak  a word  presumptuously  in  my  name,  which  I 
have  not  commanded  him  to  speak,  or  that  shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  that  same 

21  prophet  shall  die.  And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  How  shall  we  know  the  word  which  the 

22  Lord  hath  not  spoken  ? When  a prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  fol- 
low not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  : the  prophet 
hath  spoken  it  presumptuously,  thou  slialt  not  be  afraid  of  him. 

20  l When  thou  goest  forth  to  battle  against  thine  enemies,  and  seest  horses,  and  chariots, 
awl  a people  more  than  thou  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  ot'  them  : for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with 

2 thee,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  it  shall  be,  when  ye  draw  nigh 

3 unto  the  battle,  that  the  priest  shall  approach  and  speak  unto  the  people,  and  shall  say  unto 
them.  Hear,  O Israel,  ye  draw  nigh  this  day  unto  battle  against  your  enemies  : let  not  your 

4 heart  faint  ; fear  not,  nor  tremble,  neither  be  ye  affrighted  at  them  ; for  the  Lord  your  God 

8 is  he  that  goeth  with  you,  to  tight  for  you  against  your  enemies,  to  save  you.  And  the  officers 

shall  speak  further  unto  the  people,  and  they  shall  say,  What  man  is  there  that  is  fearful  and 
faint  hearted  ? let  him  go  and  return  nnto  his  house,  lest  his  brethren's  heart  melt  as  his 

0 heart.  And  it  shall  he,  when  the  officers  have  made  an  end  of  speaking  nnto  the  people,  that 
they  shall  appoint  captains  of  hosts  at  the  head  of  the  people. 

10  When  thou  drawest  nigh  unto  a city  to  tight  against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  nnto  it.  And  it 

11  shall  lie,  if  it  make  thee  answer  of  peace,  and  open  unto  thee,  then  it  shall  be,  that  all  the 

12  people  that  is  found  therein  shall  become  tributary  unto  thee,  and  shall  serve  thee.  And  it  it 

13  will  make  no  peace  with  thee,  but  will  make  war  against  thee,  then  thou  shalt  besiege  it  : and 
when  the  Lord  thy  God  delivereth  it  into  thine  hand,  thou  slialt  smite  every  male  thereof 

11  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  : but  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  cattle,  and  all  that  is 
in  the  city,  even  all  the  spoil  thereof,  shalt  thou  take  for  a prey  unto  thyself  ; and  thou  shalt 

15  cat  the  spoil  of  thine  enemies,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee.  Thus  slialt  thou  do 
unto  all  the  cities  which  are  very  far  off  from  thee,  which  are  not  of  the  cities  of  these  nations. 

lti  But  of  the  cities  of  these  peoples,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance, 

17  thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth  : lmt  tliou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them  ; the  Hittite, 
and  the  Amorite,  the  Panaanite,  and  the  Perizzite,  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jehu  si  to  : as  the  Lord 

18  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee  : that  they  teach  you  not  to  do  after  all  their  abominations, 
which  they  have  done  unto  their  gods  ; so  should  ye  sin  against  the  Lord  your  God. 

19  When  thou  slialt  besiege  a city  a long  time,  in  making  war  against  it  to  take  it,  thon  slialt 
not  destroy  the  trees  thereof  by  wielding  an  axe  against  them  ; for  thou  mayest  eat  of  them. 
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and  thou  .snalt  not  cut  them  down  ; for  is  the  tree  of  the  held  man,  that  it  should  ho  besmgrd 
*20  of  thee?  Only  the  trees  which  thou  knowest  that,  they  he  not  trees  tor  meat,  then  shalt 
destroy  and  out  them  down  ; and  thou  shalt  build  bulwarks  against  the  city  that  niaketh  war 
with  thee,  until  it  fall. 


Tim  PuiirnKT  like  i nto  Musks. 

Be.  18  : 15-10. 

While  Moses  lived  he  wan  one  and  all  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  the  mediator  between  Je- 
hovah and  the  people  in  all  respects.  He  was 
commander-in-chief,  deliverer,  lawgiver,  priest, 
teacher,  chastiser,  and  judge.  There  was  no 
function  in  connection  with  the  representation 
of  God,  or  with  the  mediation  of  the  words  and 
acts  of  God,  which  he  had  not  discharged,  or 
was  not  warranted  in  discharging  in  the  highest 
(human)  form.  And  lie  was  a prophet  in  all  this 
and  for  all  this— that  is  to  say,  his  prophetic 
gift  controlled,  pervaded,  inspired,  and  regu- 
lated all  these  functions.  K. 

In  word  and  deed  Moses  showed  himself  an 
instrument  of  the  Lord,  unapproached  by  any 
other.  lie  was  the  prophet  without  rival  in  re- 
spect of  his  intercourse  with  God  and  of  what 
the  Lord  did  and  revealed  by  him.  Of  Moses 
it  is  said  more  frequently  than  of  all  other 
prophets  together  : “ God  talked  with  him,”  or 
“ God  spake  to  him.”  He  is  not  only  called 
“ Servant  of  Jehovah"  most  frequently  of  all  the 
men  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  f<  Ser- 
vant of  God  ” (El oh i in)  —a  designation  used  of 
him  exclusively —but  he  is  also  called  the  great- 
est among  the  prophets  on  account  of  the  inti- 
macy and  familiarity  of  the  intercourse  he  en- 
joyed with  God,  and  on  account  of  the  clear  di- 
rectness which  distinguished  the  revelation 
given  to  him.  Orelli. 

Moses  was  indeed  leader,  lawgiver,  and  worker 
of  miracles  to  his  people,  but  all  these  charac- 
ters fade  before  the  primary  one  of  prophet. 
Only  as  a prophet  was  he  leader,  lawgiver,  and 
worker  of  miracles  ; an  1 all  his  greatness  be- 
longs to  him  as  a prophet  alone.  Ewatd. 

IK\  1**  : 1 5 -If).  This  Messianic  prophecy 
predicts  another  prophet  like  Moses,  who  will 
fill  til  and  complete  Ins  legislation  with  Divine 
authority.  It  does  not  recognize  an  order  of 
prophets.  If  this  passage  came  from  the  period 
of  the  kings  and  prophets  there  could  hardly 
fad  to  be  allusions  to  the  prophetic  order  or  to 
other  prophets  of  Jehovah.  We  find  in  Jer. 
and  Is.  53,  where  the  Messianic  prophet  again 
comes  into  prominence  in  the  Messianic  idea, 
such  references  : and  we  would  expect  them  in 
this  passage  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Briggs . 


j Tliis  is  the  clearest  promise  of  Christ  that  is 
in  all  the  Law  of  Moses.  What  God  promised 
Moses  at  Mount  Sinai  (which  he  relates,  wise 
18)  he  promised  the  people  (verse  15),  in  God's 
name.  (1)  That  there  should  come  a prophet  by 
whom  God  would  make  known  himself  and  his 
will  to  the  children  of  men  more  fully  and 
clearly  than  ever  he  had  done  before,  lie  is 
the  light  <f  the  tcorld,  as  prophecy  was  of  the 
Jewish  Church.  He  is  the  word  by  whom  God 
speaks  to  us.  (2)  That  God  would  raise  him  up 
from  the  midst  of  them,  la  his  birth  he  should 
be  mm  of  that  nation,  should  live  among  them, 
ninl  be  sent  to  them.  In  his  resurrection  he 
should  be  raised  up  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  thence 
his  doctrine  should  go  forth  to  all  the  world  : 
thus  God,  having  raised  up  his  Son  Christ  Jesus, 

' sent  him  to  bless  us.  (3)  That  be  should  be 
like  unto  Moses.  Moses  was  a lawgiver  to  Israel 
) and  their  deliverer  out  of  Egypt  ; and  Christ 
not  only  teaches,  but  rules  and  saves  ; Moses 
j was  the  founder  of  a new  dispensation,  by  signs 
and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds  ; and  so  was 
Christ,  by  which  he  proved  himself  a teacher 
1 come  from  God.  (4)  That  God  would  put  his 
words  in  his  mouth  (verse  18).  What  messages 
' God  had  to  send  to  the  children  of  men,  he 
j would  send  them  by  him,  and  give  him  full  in- 
| structions  what  to  say  and  do  as  a prophet. 

Hence  our  Saviour  says,  Mg  doctrine  is  not  mine 
j originally,  but  his  that  sent  me.  So  that  this 
i great  promise  is  performed  ; this  prophet  is 
come,  even  Jesus,  it  is  he  that  should  come,  and 
we  are  to  look  for  no  other.  II. 

Christ  alone  was  like  unto  Moses  as  a prophet, 
for  it  is  written,  There  arose  not  a prophet  in 
Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lin'd  knew,  face 
to  face,  in  all  the  signs  ami  wonders  which  the  Lord 
sent  him  to  do.  This  ean  be  understood  of  Christ 
only  as  the  apostles  expound  it  (Acts  2 : 22-25,. 
Christ  was  like  unto  Muses  in  respect  to  his 
office  of  mediation  between  God  and  his  people, 
but  greater  than  Muses,  as  being  the  uicdi  dor  of 
it  (utter  rorenant  (or  testament)  whirh  was  estab- 
lished upon  (tetter  promises.  Christ  was  like  unto 
Moses  in  rynlleue}/ ; for  as  Musts  excelled  all 
the  prophets,  in  speaking  to  God  mouth  f<>  mouth , 
so  Christ  excelled  him  and  all  men,  in  that, 
being  in  the  hnstna  of  the  Eathfr . he  hath  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  declared  God  unto  us 
(John  1:18  and  3 : 13).  Christ  was  like  to 
Moses  in  faithfulness,  but  therein  also  excelling  ; 
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for  Moses  was  faithful  in  God’s  house  as  a ser- 
vant, but  L'hrist  as  the  sou  ortr  his  own  house . 
Christ  was  like  to  Moses  in  sly  ns  and  icomlers, 
wherein  he  also  excelled  Moses,  as  the  history  of 
the  Gospel  shows.  For  he  was  a prophet  mighty 
in  deed  and  word  before  God,  and  all  the  people.  .1 
man  uppntred  if  God  among  them,  by  miracles, 
signs,  and  wonders , which  God  did  by  him  in  the 
midst  of  them.  For  he  did  aiming  them  the 
work's  which  no  other  man  did.  Unto  him — that 
is,  not  unto  the  diviners,  wizards,  or  any  sneh 
like,  but  unto  him , and  him  only— as.  Him  thou 
slatU  serve  (De.  0 : 13),  is  expounded  Him  only 

(Matt.  4:10).  Ainsworth. He  was  litre  to 

Moses  as  a ley i stator.  Moses  gave  laws  to  Israel 
by  the  authority  and  commandment  of  God, 
which  the  Jews  have  ever  acknowledged  as  com- 
ing from  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Christ  gave  a new  law,  the  Gospel 
contained  in  the  four  Evangelists  and  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  on  which  the  Christian  Church  is 
founded,  and  by  which  all  genuine  Christians 
are  governed,  both  in  heart  and  life.  To  all 
which  may  be  added.  That  God  never  commis- 
sioned any  human  beings  to  give  laws  to  man- 
kind, but  Moses  and  Christ  : and  therefore,  as 
a Lawgiver.  Christ  alone  resembles  Moses  ; for, 
to  the  present  hour,  none  but  themselves  have 
given  laws  in  the  name  of  God,  which  he  has 
ratified  and  continued  bv  the  most  indubitable 
and  infallible  signs,  proofs,  and  miracles.  A.  0. 

Let  us  search  all  the  records  of  universal 

history,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a man  who  was 
.so  hire  to  Moses  as  Christ  was,  and  so  like  to 
Christ  as  Moses  was.  If  we  cannot  tind  such  a 
one.  then  have  we  found  II  LM,  of  whom  Moses 
in  the  Law  and  the  prophets  did  write,  to  be 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Sou  of  God.  Joriin. 

Christ's  allusion  to  his  words  ns  having  au- 
thority (John  12  :4s,  49 ) seems  to  refer  to  this 
passage  (verses  1<S,  19).  And  the  voice  from  the 
cloud  at  Christ’s  transfiguration,  “ Hear  ye 
him,”  corresponds  to  the  prominent  point  of 
this  prophecy,  “ lTnto  him  shall  ye  hearken” 
(verse  15).  Moses,  present  at  the  transfigura- 
tion, must  have  recognized  this  identity.  H.  C. 

The  woman  of  Samaria  says  to  Jesus,  “ I 

know  that  Messias  conuth,  which  is  called 
Christ  ; when  lie  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all 
things.”  As  the  Samaritans  accepted  the  Pen- 
tateuch alone,  t lie  notion  here  expressed,  that 
the  Messiah  would  be  a divinely  enlightened 
teacher,  cannot  have  been  derived  from  any 
other  source  than  the  passage  before  us.  The 
words  of  the  woman  bear  a striking  resemblance 
to  verse  IS,”  Hh  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that 
1 shall  command  him.”  lleiujs . When  Philip 


says  to  Nathanael,  ” We  have  found  him,  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  Law  did  write,”  he  can  only 
have  thought  of  this  prophecy  ; for  throughout 
the  entire  Pentateuch  there  is  only  one  other 
Messianic  prophecy  of  a personal  character — 
namely,  that  of  the  star  and  sceptre  out  of  Jacob, 
the  predicates  of  which  were  but  little  adapted  to 
lead  Philip  to  the  opinion  which  he  here  ex- 
pressed. This  is  also  true  of  the  Shiloh  passage 
in  Gen.  49  : 10.  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  this 
passage  m John  G : 1 4,  where  the  people  say, 
after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  *'  This  is 
of  a truth  that  prophet  that  should  come  into 
the  world.”  And  Christ  undoubtedly  had  it  in 
his  mind  when  he  said,  ,l  Had  ye  believed  Moses 
ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of 

me.”  K. It  is  evident  that  the  Lord  must 

here  have  had  in  view  a distinct  passage  of  the 
Pentateuch  a clear  and  definite  declaration  of 
Moses,  But  if  a single  declaration  (a  direct 
Messianic  prophecy)  forms  the  question  at  issue, 
this  is  the  only  passage  that  can  possibly  be 
meant  ; for  it  is  the  only  prophecy  of  Christ 
which  Moses,  on  whose  person  such  stress  is  laid, 
uttered  in  his  own  name—  the  only  one  in  which 
Divine  judgments  are  threatened  to  the  despis- 
ers  ot  the  Messiah.  lings. The  interpreta- 

tion given  to  our  prophecy  in  the  Jewish  theol- 
ogy of  the  period  subsequent  to  the  captivity  is 
a proof  that  this  really  was  the  case.  What  the 
later  prophets  proclaimed  respecting  a new 
covenant  which  Jehovah  would  conclude  with 
his  people,  and  respecting  the  mediator  of  this 
covenant  (the  “angel  of  the  covenant,”  Mai. 
3:1),  rested  upon  this  prophecy,  and  was  but  a 

further  expansion  of  its  interpretation,  K. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  Jesus  the  Christ 
is  the  greater  than  Moses — the  prophet  of  proph- 
ets, on  whom  rested,  without  measure,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  D.  F. 

Intimation  of  a Succession  of  Pkophets  (verses 
20-22). 

*20-2*2.  The  reference  to  the  discrimination  of 
| false  prophets  from  true  prophets  show's  that  a 
multiplicity  and  a succession  of  prophets  was 
[also]  in  the  view  of  the  speaker  ; and  as  a suc- 
cession of  priests,  of  judges,  and  of  kings  was 
I contemplated  in  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, the  presumption  is  that  a succession  also 

of  prophets  was  contemplated.  W.  L.  A. 

There  is  a double  reference  in  the  entire  passage 
—viz.,  to  the  Messiah  (verses  15-19)  and  to  the 
line  of  divinely  inspired  prophets  under  the 
Hebrew  Theocracy  (verses  20  -22).  To  keep  the 
Israelites  from  being  carried  away  by  the  tor- 
rent of  superstition,  which  overflowed  and  cor- 
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rupted  the  nations,  true  religion  was  provided 
with  an  institution,  which  should  real  I, v furnish 
that  knowledge,  which  false  religion  pretended 
to  give.  A constant  succession  of  hue  prophet* 
would  he  a powerful  means  of  weaning  God's 
people  from  superstitious  practices,  and  of 
keeping  them  from  consulting  ditiners  to  dis 
cover  what  should  befall  them.  Two  tests  only 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  claim  to  propheti- 
cal inspiration  are  here  recognized — viz  , first, 
whether  the  prophet  spoke  in  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah or  of  false  gods  ; and,  secondly,  whether 
or  not  a future  event,  foretold  by  him,  hap- 
pened according  to  his  word.  E.  0.  W. 

The  dispensation  was  not  a final  one.  The 
kingdom  of  God  had  a future  which  it  was  the 
task  of  prophecy  gradually  to  disclose.  The 
Law  enclosed  innumerable  spiritual  germs, 
which  it  was  the  function  of  prophecy  to  ex- 
pand and  develop.  It  had,  moieover,  underly- 
ing its  ceremonialism  a spiritual  basis,  which 
it  was  the  business  of  the  prophets  to  bring  to 
light,  and  to  recall  to  people's  minds  when  they 
appeared  in  danger  of  forgetting  it.  Prophecy 
was  thus  a standing  witness  to  the  life,  fresh- 
ness, and  power  which  lay  in  the  heart  of  a re- 
ligion largely  wrapped  up  in  legal  forms.  Then 
there  was  the  necessity  for  new  light  and  guid- 
ance under  the  conditions  of  advancing  national 
life,  and  in  times  of  national  emergency.  The 
Law  left  not  a little  scope  for  extended  applica- 
tions of  its  fundamental  principles,  and  it  lay 
with  the  prophets  to  furnish  the  direction  re- 
quired. All  this,  in  addition  to  their  more  gen- 
eral function  of  rebuking,  warning,  and  testify 
ing.  in  times  of  declension,  which,  with  the 
carrying  forward  the  development  of  revelation 
in  its  relation  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  part  of  their  work.  It 
was  the  greatness  of  Moses  that  he  w'as  em- 
ployed by  God  in  inaugurating  a new'  era  in  the 
history  of  his  kingdom — in  introducing  a new 
order  of  things-  in  settling  the  foundations  of 
a new  economy.  In  this  respect  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Old  Testament  line  of  prophets,  and 
stood  apart  from  them.  “ The  Law  was  given 
by  Moses.”  He  had  the  ordering  and  settling 
of  the  “ house”  of  God  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  to  last  till  Christ  came,  who,  “as  a Son 
over  his  own  house,”  would  revise  its  arrange- 
ments and  reconstitute  it  on  a new  and  better 
basis  (Ileb.  3 : 2-7).  Prophets  subsequent  to 
Moses  stood  w’itliin  the  lines  of  the  economy 
already  established.  They  could  enforce  and 
maintain,  but  while  predicting  the  advent  of  a 
new  age  in  w'hich  great  changes  would  be 
wrought,  they  had  no  authority  of  themselves  to 


| introduce  such  changes.  It  was  reserved  for 
1 Christ  to  “ change  times  and  seasons, ” and  so  to 
alter  ami  remodel  Mosaic  institutions  or  super- 
| sede  them  by  new  ones,  or  abolish  them  by  giv- 
ing the  substance  for  the  shadow,  as  to  place 
the  Church  upon  a permanent  and  moveless 
basis,  and  adapt  it  for  the  reception  of  the  Gen 

| tile  nations.  Orr. There  was  from  time  to 

time  a line  of  prophets  who  spoke  for  God. 
There  has  come  to  earth  a prophet  greater  than 
all  beside.  77#*™#/  always  pointed  onward  to  an- 
other ; he,  never,  save  as  a heavenly  gift  from 
him  was  by  him  held  in  reserve,  even  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  Thus  God  has  come  into  com- 
munion with  our  race,  to  reveal  his  mind  and 
will.  C.  C. 

Directions  Concerning  Warfare. 

De.  20  : 1-4,  8-20. 

These  instructions  are  peculiar  to  Deuteron. 
omy.  As  the  people  of  God,  Israel  was  not  a 
warlike  nation  ; they  w'ere  rather  to  abstain 
from  warfare,  and  as  a general  rule  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace.  But  they  had  before  them  at 
this  lime  the  prospect  of  a serious  and  pro 
tracted  conflict  before  they  could  occupy  the 
land  which  God  had  assigned  to  them  ; and 
they  might  in  future  years  have  to  go  to  war  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  repel  aggres- 
sion. In  \ie\v  of  this,  instructions  are  here 
given  regarding  the  conducting  of  military  ser- 
vice. W . L.  A. 

The  following  laws,  which  relate  to  Tvars,  rest 
on  two  main  principles.  The  first  is  that  Israel 
is  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and  carries  on  war 
I only  in  his  name  ; therefore  ought  not  to  rely 
i on  fleshly  might,  but  to  allow  freedom  from 
warlike  service  to  all  who  have  either  entered 
on  some  new  relation  of  life,  or  who  through 
fearfulness  of  heart  are  wanting  in  that  courage 
of  faith  which  should  be  the  strength  of  the 
I Lord’s  host.  The  second  is  that  God’s  people 
I ought  to  love  peace  rather  than  war,  and  may 
never  give  way  to  a savage  desire  of  extermina 
tion  ; and  therefore  are  bound,  except  in  the 
] execution  of  the  judicial  punishment  cow- 
j manded  by  God,  al ways  to  offer  peace.  Gerl. 

Prepimtion  fur  B<illle. 

De.  20  : 1-4,  8,  9. 

To  possess  and  occupy  Canaan  meant  a long 
and  bitter  conflict.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to 
find  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  code  devoted 
to  military  operations  and  rules  of  war.  How 
captives  are  to  be  treated,  cleanliness  in  camp, 
w’hat  cities  are  to  be  spared  and  what  destroyed, 
the  demolition  of  heathen  shrines — these  are 
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some  of  the  timely  topics  treated  by  our  Law- 
giver on  the  eve  of  the  conquest.  Of  a like  na- 
ture is  tile  one  regarding  preparation  fur  battle. 
It  is  most  unique  in  character,  ami  bears  in 
every  part  t tie  evidence  of  strict  historic  tiuth- 
i'ulness,  First,  there  is  an  appeal  for  courage 
in  view  of  superior  numbers  and  strength,  lie 
who  had  brought  them  out  ot  Egypt  would  be 
with  them.  Should  they  see  horses  and  chari- 
ot-?, they  were  not  to  he  afraid  of  them.  Atraid 
of  horses  and  chariots  ! Childish  admomtionif 
it  he  not  childlike  and  genuine!  In  Hezckiali’s 
and  in  Josiah's  lime  the  land  already  swarmed 
with  them.  Allah  alone  was  master  of  a good 
two  thousand  chariots  of  war. 

Next,  t lie  very  process  of  entering  on  a cam- 
paign is  simply  detailed.  It  is  assumed,  in  har- 
mony with  Numbers  (1  : 3),  that  the  whole  male 
population  over  twenty  years  of  age  and  capable 
of  bearing  arms  is  at  the  place  of  muster,  ft  is  as- 
sumed, further,  in  accord  with  instructions  of  the 
same  haokchl  . 2),  that  full  listsof  those  subject 
to  military  duty  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Slioteriui 
t‘*  officers”).  It  is  also  assumed  that  a priest  spe- 
cially designated  for  the  purpose  ‘‘  the  priest,” 
again  in  dependence  on  the  Look  of  Numbers 
1 31  ti),  where  Pliinehas  acted  in  this  capacity, 
will  he  present  to  hearten  and  inspire  the  host 
with  his  trumpet  and  his  brave  words.  Tt  is  as- 
sumed that  the  Shnterim,  who  have  the  muster- 
rolls.  are  empowered,  not  only  to  address  the  as- 
sembled levies,  retain  or  dismiss  at  will  such  as 
are  found  eligible  or  ineligible  for  active  service 
i with  verse  <>,  ef.  Lev.  1!*  : 2 {.),  but  also  to  di 
vide  and  subdivide  them  into  battalions  and 
companies,  set  them  in  battle  array,  and  place 
suitable  leaders  at  their  head.  The  entire  ar- 
rangement, in  short,  is  peculiarly  primitive  and 
appropriate  only  to  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
common  wealth.  After  the  vise  of  king,  court, 
and  mighty  men  of  war,  after  Saul’s  second 
vear,  when  three  thousand  chosen  men  were 
made  the  nucleus  of  a standing  army,  especially 
after  I>avid’s  day,  when  royal  body-guards  were 
customary  and  foreign  mercenaries  began  to  lie 
employed,  such  an  arrangement  would  have 
been  antiquated  and  impossible.  E.  C.  T». 

1.  The  Hghteonsness  of  the  cause,  and  not 
die  numbers  in  the  held,  is  to  he  the  foundation 
rf  trust  The  .Tews  were  going  into  Palestine 
m Mie  l ord’s  host,  and  even  though  a minority 
soc.ietin.es,  they  were  sure  to  win.  “ If  God  be 
for  ns,  *vho  can  he  against  ns?”  was  to  be  their 
ground,  of  confidence.  Ebjnr . God’s  pres- 
ence ;n  battle  outmatches  all  human  forces. 
The  source  of  conquest  is  not  in  the  visible 
material  of  war.  Victory  is  not  on  the  side  of 


| the  largest  battalions.  Mere  number  of  com- 
i batants  have  as  often  hindered  triumph  as 
helped  it.  Tf  God  he  ranged  on  the  one  side, 
the  issue  is  a foregone  event.  1).  I). 

Peace  in  be  Offered  to  Foce'ujn  Pities  only  upon 
I'unditioH  of  'Tribute  and  Serrice,  Cammnites  to 
be  Utterly  Destroyed  ( De . 20  ; 10-18). 

The  Jewish  writers  frequently  mention  two 
kinds  of  war  : that  which  was  particularly  com- 
, manded  by  God,  as  that  against  the  nations 
which  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  drive 
, out  ; and  that  which  was  chosen  by  the  Jews  on 
just  provocation,  or  in  their  own  defence  against 
j other  people.  These  words,  as  well  as  the  fore- 
I going,  refer  to  the  latter  of  the  two,  as  appears 
| from  verse  Id  compared  with  verses  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  Nn.  22  : 7.  Up.  Kidder. 

1 0-20.  When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a city  to 
tight  against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it. 
An  important  principle  is  here  introduced  into 
the  war-law  of  Israel  regarding  the  people  they 
fought  against  and  t lie  cities  they  besieged. 
With  “ the  cities  of  those  people  which  God 
•loth  give  thee”  in  Canaan,  it  was  to  he  a war 
of  utter  extermination  (verses  17,  18).  Tint  when 
on  a just  occasion  they  went  against  other  na- 
tions, they  were  first  to  make  a proclamation  of 
peace,  which  if  allowed  by  a surrender  the  peo- 
ple would  become  dependent,  and  in  the  rela- 
tion of  tributaries  the  conquered  nations  would 
receive  the  highest  blessings  from  alliance  with 
the  chosen  people  ; they  would  he  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  Israel’s  God  and  of  Israel’s 
! worship,  as  well  as  a participation  of  Israel’s 
! privileges,  But  if  the  besieged  city  refused  to 
capitulate  and  be  taken,  a universal  massacre 
was  to  be  made  of  the  males,  while  the  women 
[and  children  were  to  be  preserved  and  kindly 
treated  (verses  13, 14).  By  this  means  a provision 
was  made  for  a friendly  and  useful  connection 
being  established  between  the  captors  and  the 
captives  ; and  Israel,  even  through  her  con- 
quests, would  prove  a blessing  to  the  nations. 

. lumieson 

The  nations  of  Ganaan  are  excepted  from  the 
merciful  provisions  made  by  this  law.  Rem- 
nants might  be  left  of  the  cities  that  were  very 
far  off  (verse  15).  because  by  them  they  were  not 
in  so  much  danger  of  being  infected  with  idol 
atry,  nor  was  their  country  so  directly  and  im- 
mediately intended  in  the  promise.  But  of  the 
cities  which  were  given  to  Israel  for  an  inheri- 
tance, no  remnants  must  be  left  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. They  will  teach  you  to  do  after  their  abnmi- 
natinns.  to  introduce  their  custom?  into  the  wor- 
ship of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  by  degrees  to  for- 
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sake  him  anrl  to  worship  false  gods  : tor  those 
that  dare  violate  the  second  commandment,  will 
Hot  long  keep  to  the  tirst.  Strange  worships 
open  the  door  to  strung*  deities,  II. 

There  is  nothing  left  hut  the  manner  to  he 
objected  to  ; their  wickedness  accounts  for  the 
thing  itself.  To  which  objection  it  may  he  re 
plied,  that  if  the  tiling  itself  1>e  just,  the  man 
ner  is  of  little  signification  ; of  little  significa- 
tion even  to  the  sufferers  themselves  ; for  where 
is  the  difference,  even  to  them,  whether  they 
were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  a pestilence, 
a famine,  or  by  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ? Where 
is  the  difference,  even  to  our  imperfect  appre- 
hensions of  Divine  justice,  provided  it  he,  and 
is  known  to  be,  for  their  wickedness  tliai.  they 
are  destroyed?  But  this  destruction,  it  may  be 
saiil,  spared  neither  women  nor  children.  Is 
it  not  the  same  with  all  national  visitations? 
Would  not  an  earthquake,  or  a lire,  or  a plague, 
or  a famine  among  them  have  done  the  same  ? 
Even  in  an  ordinary  and  natural  death  the 
same  thing  happens,  (lot!  takes  away  flu*  life 
he  lends,  without  regard,  that  we  can  perceive, 
to  age,  or  sex,  or  character.  But  promiscuous 
massacres,  the  burning  of  cities,  the  laying 
waste  of  countries,  are  things  dreadful  to  reflect 
upon.  Who  doubts  it?  So  are  all  the  judg- 
ments of  Almighty  (rod.  The  effect,  in  what- 
ever way  it  shows  itself,  must  necessarily  he 
tremendous,  when  the  Lord,  as  t lie  Psalmist  ex- 
presses it,  “ moveth  out  of  Ins  place  to  punish 
the  wicked  ” l>ut  this  is  the  point  upon  which 
we  ought  to  rest  and  fix  our  attention  ; that  it 
was  for  excessive,  wilful,  and  forewarned  wick- 
edness that  all  this  befell  them,  and  that  it  is 
all  along  so  declared  in  the  history  which  re- 
cites it.  Further,  the  neighboring  nations  were 
to  be  convinced  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
(tod  of  Israel  above  the  pretended  gods  of  other 
nations  only  by  11  is  enabling  the  Israelites, 
whose  God  he  was  known  and  acknowledged  to 
be,  to  conquer  under  his  banner,  ami  drive  out 
before  them  those  who  resisted  the  execution  of 
that  commission  with  which  the  Israelites  de 
dared  themselves  to  he  invented— namely,  the 
expulsion  and  extermination  of  the  Oanaanitisli 
nations.  This  convinced  surrounding  coun- 
tries, and  all  who  were  observers  or  spectators 
of  what  passed,  tirst,  that  the  God  of  Israel  was 
a real  God  ; secondly,  that  the  gods  which  other 
nations  worshipped  were  either  no  gods,  or  lmd 
no  power  against  the  God  of  Israel  ; and,  thirdly, 
that  it  was  he,  and  he  alone,  who  possessed  both 
the  power  and  the  will  to  punish,  to  destroy, 
and  to  exterminate  from  before  his  face  both 


nations  and  individuals  who  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  crimes  and  wickedness  for  which  the 
Fumiumtes  were  notorious.  Nothing  ot  this 
sort  would  have  appeared,  or  with  the  same  evi 
deuce,  from  an  earthquake,  a plague,  or  any 
natural  calamity.  These  might  not  have  been 
attributed  to  Divine  agency  at  all,  or  not  to  the 
interposition  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Vttley* 

Ihstnictiun  nf  Fruit  Wees  in  liar  Vmhibittd 
(eerses  1*.*,  20). 

In  a siege,  where  you  want  wood  for  raising 
batteries,  spare  tlm  fruit-trees  as  much  as  pos- 
sibly you  can,  ami  make  use  of  others  that  are 
as  tit  for  those  purposes  and  bear  no  fruit.  It 
is  not  tit  to  destroy  tilings  that  can  do  you  no 
injury,  especially  such  as  are  useful  to  the  sup- 
port of  human  life.  When  in  war,  no 

1 wanton  destruction  was  to  be  allowed.  They 
were  to  build  bulwarks  again  d invaders,  but 
I weie  not  to  destroy  the  subsistence  of  a people 
by  cutting  down  fruit-trees.  How  wonderfully 
humane  and  even  tender  arc  these  regulations 
compared  with  the  customs  of  other  nations  at 
that  time!  0.  ( \ — It  is  wantonness  that  is 
forbidden.  Trees  that  did  not  hear  fruit  were 
of  course  available  for  war,  but  trees  that  could 
be  used  for  purposes  of  sustaining  human  life 
were  to  be  regarded  as  in  a sense  sacred  and 
inviolable.  *T.  1\ 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  work  of  special  judg- 
ment upon  the  (danaanitish  nations,  the  mili- 
tary code  of  Israel  lias  never  been  improved 
upon.  Every  provision  was  made  for  smooth- 
ing the  rugged  front  of  bloody  strife.  No  as- 
i sau It  was  allowed  upon  a foreign  city  until  after 
overtures  for  surrender  had  been  made.  On 
the  acceptance  of  such  overtures,  every  life  was 
to  be  spared,  and  the  nation  made  merely  trib- 
utary, When  taken  even  by  assault,  after  over 
1 tures  had  been  rejected,  non  combatants  were 
still  to  be  spared,  just  as  under  the  war  eode  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  modern  times. 
Who  will  say  that  such  a law  of  war  does  not 
evince  a spirit  worthy  of  a Divine  war  code? 
Had  Israel  fully  obeyed  t he  Divine  injunction 
and  cast  out  wholly  the  Oanaanitisli  nations, 
they  would  probably  have  had  no  war.  All  their 
military  arrangements  were  for  defence,  not  for 
defiance  ; and  but  for  their  unfaithfulness, 
which  kept  them  continually  embroiled  till  tlm 
time  of  David  with  the  remnants  of  the  people 
whom  they  had  been  commanded  to  destroy, 
they  might  have  seldom,  if  ever,  known  war. 

! s.  k 
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Section  188. 

FELLOWSHIP,  FORBIDDEN  WITH  AMMONITE  AND  MOABITE,  ALLOWED  WITH 
EDOMITE  AND  EGYPTIAN.  AMALEK  TO  BE  DESTROYED.  THANKSGIVING  AND 
PRAYER  AT  THE  PRESENTATION  OF  FIRST-FRUITS  AND  OF  SECOND  TITHE. 
SUMMARY  OF  ENGAGEMENTS  BETWEEN  JEHOVAH  AND  ISRAEL. 

Deuteronomy  23  : 3-8  ; 25  : 17-19  ; 26  : 1-19. 

I)e.  23  3 An  Ammonite  cr  a Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  assembly  of  the  Lord  ; even 
to  the  tenth  generation  shall  none  belonging  to  them  enter  into  the  assembly  of  the  Lord  for 

4 ever  : beeanse  they  met  yon  not  with  bread  and  with  water  m the  way,  when  ye  came  forth 
out  of  Egypt  ; and  because  they  hired  against  thee  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  from  Pethor  of 

5 Mesopotamia,  to  curse  thee.  Nevertheless  the  Lord  thy  God  would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam  ; 
hut  the  Lord  thy  God  turned  the  curse  into  a blessing  unto  thee,  because  the  Lord  thy  God 

6 loved  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace  nor  their  prosperity  all  thy  days  for  ever. 

7 Thou  shall  not  abhor  an  Edomite  ; for  he  is  thy  brother  : thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyp- 

8 tian  ; because  thou  wast  a j-tranger  in  his  laud.  The  children  of  the  third  generation  that  are 
born  unto  them  shall  enter  into  the  assembly  of  the  Lord. 

25  17  Remember  what  Amalek  did  unto  thee  by  the  way  as  ye  came  forth  out  of  Egypt  ; 

18  how  he  met  thee  by  the  way,  and  smote  the  hindmost  of  thee,  all  that  were  feeble  behind 

19  thee,  when  thou  wast  faint  and  weary  ; and  he  feared  not  God.  Therefore  it  shall  he,  when 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  rest  from  all  thine  enemies  round  about,  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  ail  inheritance  to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt  blot  out  the 
remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven  ; thou  shalt  not  forget. 

26  I And  it  shall  be,  when  thou  art  come  in  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 

2 thee  for  an  inheritance,  and  possessest  it,  and  dwellest  therein  ; that  thou  shalt  take  of  the 
first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  which  thou  shalt  bring  in  from  thy  land  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee  ; and  thou  shalt  put  it  in  a basket,  and  shalt  go  unto  the  place  which  the 

3 Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there.  And  thou  shalt  come  unto  the 
priest  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  say  unto  him,  I profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord  thy  God, 

4 that  I am  come  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers  for  to  give  us.  And  the 
priest  shall  take  the  basket  out  of  iliine  hand,  and  set  it  down  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy 

5 God.  And  thou  shalt  answer  and  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  A Syrian  ready  to  perish  was 
my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  sojourned  there,  few  in  number  : and  he  became 

6 there  a nation,  great,  mighty,  and  populons  : and  the  Egyptians  evil  entreated  ns,  and 

7 afflicted  ns,  and  laid  upon  us  hard  bondage  : and  we  cried  unto  the  Loud,  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  and  the  Lord  heard  our  voice,  and  saw  our  affliction,  and  our  toil,  and  our  oppres- 

8 sion  : and  the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a mighty  hand,  and  with  an  out 

9 stretched  arm,  and  with  great  terribleness,  and  with  signs,  and  with  wonders:  and  he  hath 
brought  us  into  this  place,  ami  hath  given  us  this  land,  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

10  And  now,  heboid,  I have  brought  the  first  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  which  thou,  O Lord, 
hast  given  me.  And  thou  shalt  set  it  down  before  the  Lord  thv  God,  and  worship  before  the 

11  Lord  thy  God  : and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  all  the  good  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given 
unto  thee,  and  unto  thine  house,  thou,  and  the  Levite,  and  the  stranger  that  is  in  the  midst 
of  thee. 

12  When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tithing  all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase  in  the  third  year, 
which  is  the  year  of  tithing,  then  thou  shalt  give  it  unto  the  Levite,  to  the  stranger,  to  the 

13  fatherless,  and  to  the  widow,  that  they  may  eat  within  thy  gates,  and  be  filled  ; and  thou  shalt 
say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  I have  put  away  the  hallowed  things  out  of  mine  house,  and  also 
have  given  them  unto  the  Levite,  and  unto  the  stranger,  to  the  fatherless,  and  to  the  widow, 
according  to  all  thy  commandment  which  thou  hast  commanded  me  : I have  not  trangressed 

14  any  of  thy  commandments,  neither  have  I forgotten  them  ; I have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my 
mourning,  neither  have  I put  away  thereof,  being  unclean,  nor  given  thereof  for  the  dead  : I 
have  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God,  I have  done  according  to  all  that  thou  hast 

15  commanded  me.  Look  down  from  thy  holy  habitation,  from  heaven,  and  bless  thy  people 


FOR  BIDDEN  AND  ALLOWED  FELLOWSHIP . Wo 

Israel,  ami  tlic  ground  which  thou  hast  given  us,  us  thou  swarest  unto  our  fathers,  a land  Hew- 
ing with  milk  and  honey. 

Hi  This  day  the  Loan  thy  God  commaudeth  thee  to  do  these  statutes  and  judgements  : thou 
17  slialt  therefore  keep  and  do  them  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul.  Thou  lm>t 
avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God,  and  that  thou  shouhlest  walk  in  his  ways,  and 
keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and  his  judgements,  and  hearken  unto  his  voice  : 
IK  and  the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  he  a peculiar  people  unto  himself,  as  he  hath 


IS)  i*omisod  thee,  and  that  thou  shonldest  kee 
above  all  nations  which  he  hath  made,  in  pr 
mayest  be  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy 

Fellowship  Forbidden  iFth  th Ammonite  and 
Moabite. 

J)e.  23  : 3-G. 

As  God  had  prohibited  his  people  from  all 
connection  and  alliance  with  the  Oanaanitish 
nations,  so  he  now  distinguishes  between  the 
aliens,  and  shows  upon  what  conditions  and 
whom  they  might  admit  into  fellowship.  The 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  he  altogether  rejects  ; 
because  they  not  only  refused  the  common  rites 
of  humanity  to  the  people  but  also  took  arms 
against  them,  and  even  hired  Balaam  to  curse 
them.  They  were  the  descendants  of  Lot,  and 
ought  to  have  embraced  the  children  of  A bra 
ham  as  brethren.  It  was  inexcusable  in  them 
to  make  a violent  attack  upon  those  who  had 
voluntarily  offered  them  peace  ; who  had  prom 
ised  by  their  messengers  that  they  would  make  j 
their  wray  without  injury  or  wrong  ; and  who 
finally  had  besought  that  a passage  might  be 
granted  them  provided  they  honestly  paid  the 
price  of  bread  and  water  ; although  doubtless 
God  took  vengeance  rather  on  their  impiety 
than  their  cruelty,  since  they  had  not  only  en 
deavored  to  make  his  goodness  of  none  effect 
but  also  to  annihilate  his  faithfulness,  Oatv.  ! 

Such  was  the  mark  set  upon  these  people 

for  their  offence  in  the  matter  of  Balaam  ; and 
Balaam’s  infamy  is  perpetuated  by  the  same  | 
law,  being  expressly  mentioned  in  it  as  the  man 
who  had  been  “ hired  to  curse  God‘s  people.” 
Waterland. 

<i.  Israel  was  not  to  seek — i.e.,  care  for  and 
use  means  to  promote  the  welfare  of*  these  i 
nations.  Individuals,  however,  of  these  nations 
might  be  naturalized  in  Israel,  and  as  proselytes 
enter  the  congregation,  as  the  case  of  Ruth 
proves.  It  was  against  the  nations,  as  such, 
that  this  ban  was  directed,  and  this  they  had 
brought  on  themselves  by  choosing  to  be  ene- 
miesof  Israel  when  they  might  have  been  friends 

and  allies.  W L A This  law-  forbids  only 

the  naturalization  of  those  against  whom  it  is  j 
directed.  It  does  not  forbid  their  dwelling  in 
the  lund  ; and  seems  to  refer  rathtr  to  the  na- 
43 


p all  his  commandments  ; and  to  make  thee  high 
uise,  and  in  name,  and  in  honour  ; and  that  thou 
God,  as  he  hath  spoken. 

tious  than  to  individuals.  It  was  not  under 
stood  at  any  rate  to  interdict  marriage  with  a 
Moubitess.  Ruth,  however,  and  her  sifter  were 
doubtless  proselytes.  Such  a law  would  cer- 
tainly never  have  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of 
a writer  after  the  times  of  David,  whose  great- 
grandmother was  a Moabitess.  Espin. 

Fellowship  Allowed  icith  the  Elamite  and  Egyptian. 

De.  23  : 7,  8. 

The  Edomites  and  Egyptians  have  not  so  deep 
a mark  of  displeasure  put  upon  them  as  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  If  an  Edomite  or 
Egyptian  turned  proselyte,  Ins  grandchildren 
should  be  looked  upon  as  members  of  the  con 
gregation  of  the  Lord  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. II. The  Edomite,  as  descended  from 

Esau,  a twin  brother  of  Jacob,  arid  the  Egyptian, 
as  of  that  nation  w-hich  had  for  long  shown 
hospitality  to  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  were 
not  to  be  objects  of  abhorrence.  The  Edomites 
had  indeed  shown  themselves  unfriendly  to 
Israel  in  refusing  a passage  through  their  land, 
but  had  not  actively  resisted  them,  and  the  tie 
of  kindred  was  therefore  to  he  respected.  Espin. 
The  Edomites  remained  free  from  the  gross- 
er kinds  of  idolatry,  while  Lot’s  descendants, 
from  that  impure  connection,  sank  into  the 
more  horrible  idolatrous  abominations.  Gerl 

In  the  mention  of  nationalities  that  are  eligible 
or  ineligible  to  the  privilege  of  Jewish  citizen- 
ship, the  attitude  assumed  by  our  Lawgiver 
toward  these  nations  does  not  seem  unnatural, 
if  he  be  Moses.  But  no  writer  in  his  senses 
could  have  seriously  taken  it  after  the  time  of 
Solomon.  Because  of  their  treatment  of  Israel 
on  their  march  from  Egypt,  the  Ammonite  and 
Moabite  are  forever  shut  out  from  citizenship 
among  the  chosen  people.  The  Edomite  is  ad- 
mitted to  it  after  a short  probation  ; so.  too,  the 
Egyptian — the  former  on  the  ground  of  kindred 
blood,  the  latter  on  that  of  hospitality  to  the 
Hebrew  strangers.  E.  C.  B. 

Amalefc  to  be.  Destroyed. 

D*.  25  : 17-19. 

The  Amalekites  w'ere  a kindred  people  (Gen. 
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36:  15,  16)  ; anil  living  as  the}7  did  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  the}’  could  not  hut  have  well 
known  the  might}  acts  (rod  had  done  for  Ins 
people  in  Egypt  and  the  Bed  Sea  ; yet  they 
manifested  from  the  tirst  a persistent  hostility 
to  Israel  (el\  Ex.  17  :<S  ; Nu.  11  : 45).  They 
provoked  therefore  the  sentence  here  pro- 
nounced, which  was  executed  at  last  by  Saul. 

E'ip'ni.  (See  Section  91). ) The  crime  of  the 

Amalekites  was  falling  upon  the  hindmost,  who 
were  faint  and  weary.  It  was  an  act  of  cruelty 
untempered  by  any  mercy  ; and  the  decree  of 
(lod  is  their  extermination  because  they  were 
merciless.  “ For  he  shall  have  judgment  with- 
out mercy,  that  hath  showed  no  mercy”  (Jas. 

2 : 13).  Eihjar. 

i 

Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  at  the  Presenta- 
tion of  First-Fruits  and  Tithe. 

I)e.  26  : 1-19. 

Of  the  gifts  which  had  to  be  presented  at  the 
sanctuary  there  were  two  specially  connected 
with  the  social  anil  domestic  life  of  the  people 
— viz.,  the  first-fruits  and  the  second  tithe.  To 
these  Moses  here  refers  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
scribing certain  forms  with  which  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  gift  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
offerer.  \Y  . L.  A. 

iM  oses  puts  into  the  month  of  the  people 
prayers  in  reference  to  the  gifts  most  closely 
associated  with  their  temporal  domestic  life  — 
the  first-fruits,  and  the  second  tithes-  by  which 
a lively  consciousness  and  recognition  of  the 
entire  relation  of  Israel  to  their  Lord  and  King 
are  declared.  In  the  first-fruits  is  expressed 
their  continuous  homage,  as  regards  all  earthly 
possession.  While  each  person  acknowledged 
this  by  his  act,  he  was  at  the  same  time,  as 
member  of  the  united  nation,  to  declare  on 
wh.it  gracious  favors  of  God  this  entire  posses- 
sion rested.  The  second  tithe  was  designed  to 
change  every  Israel itish  house  into  a sanctuary, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  spread  a holy,  joyful 
feeling  of  communion  among  the  whole  people, 
with  which  the  continuance  of  the  Divine  bless- 
ing on  his  people  was  closely  connected.  Both 
prayers,  becoming  not  in  letter  but  in  spirit  a 
part  of  the  people's  customary  devotions,  would 
contribute  in  no  slight  degree  to  keep  alive  out- 
ward worship,  and  to  sanctify  their  whole  daily 
life.  Uni, 

I IB.  The  dedication  of  the  first-fruits.  A 
beautiful  religious  service  is  here  associated 
with  the  dedication  of  the  first  fruits.  It  was 
to  he  an  act  of  worship.  There  was  to  he  the 
appearance  before  the  priest,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God’s  great  bounty  to  the  forefathers 


f as  well  as  to  the  worshipper  himself,  the  presen- 
tation of  the  first-fruits  as  a return  of  God’s 
gifts  to  him,  the  setting  of  the  basket  before 
God,  and  the  rejoicing  in  the  Divine  presence. 

Etlfjnr. Of  the  first-fruits  the  Israelite  was  to 

take  a portion,  and  placing  it  in  a basket,  to 
bring  it  to  the  place  of  the  sanctuary,  where  it 
was  to  be  received  by  the  attendant  priest.  *The 
offerer  was  to  accompany  his  presentation  with 
the  declaration,  “ I profess  this  day  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God,  that  I am  come  nnto  the  coun- 
try which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers  for 
to  give  us  and  the  priest  having  set  the 
basket  down  before  the  altar,  the  offerer  was  to 
make  confession  and  prayer,  gratefully  acknowl- 
edging the  Divine  favor  showed  to  Israel  in 
choosing  them  to  be  a great  nation,  in  deliver- 
ing them  out  of  Egypt,  and  bringing  them  into 
a rich  and  fertile  land  ; and  along  with  this  his 
bounty  to  the  individual  who  now  presented 
the  first  fruits  of  his  land  unto  the  Lord. 
W.  L.  A. 

This  offering,  put  so  impressively  upon  its 
great  historic  grounds  — the  preservations  and 
mercies  with  which  God  had  crowned  their  na- 
tion in  fulfilling  the  promises  made  to  the  na- 
tional fathers,  became  no  unmeaning  service. 
All  is  instinct  with  life.  Those  children  of  the 
old  patriarchs  reposing  under  their  vine  and 
fig-tree  in  the  land  bowing  with  milk  and  honey 
had  a wonderful  history,  and  God  meant  to  have 
their  ritual  of  worship  link  itself  continually 
with  that  history  and  take  ipiickening  impulses 
from  those  impressive  associations.  II.  G. 

Everything  round  the  Hebrew  in  his  home 
reminded  him  of  the  exuberant  kindness  of  his 
God.  The  land  which  he  possessed  was  land 
which  Jehovah  had  given  him.  The  temple 
was  the  place  which  Jehovah  had  chosen  “to 
place  his  name  there.”  The  priest  was  God’s 
gift.  The  corn  and  fruit  of  the  land  were  prod- 
uce “ which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.” 
Each  man  was  taught  to  look  on  himself  as  be- 
longing unto  God.  Of  everything  the  absolute 
Proprietor  was  God.  Their  history,  their  de- 
liverance, their  security,  their  renown,  were  all 
due  to  God.  Behind  every  visible  object,  be- 
hind every  visible  event,  they  discerned  God. 
D.  D. 

5.  A Syrian  ready  to  perish  w as  my 

father.  The  reference  is  shown  by  the  con- 
text to  be  to  Jacob,  as  the  ancestor  in  whom 
particularly  the  family  of  Abraham  began  to 
develop  into  a nation.  Jacob  is  called  a Syrian 
(lit.  Aramaean),  not  only  because  of  his  own 
long  residence  in  Syria  with  Laban,  as  our  Lord 
was  called  a Nazarene  because  of  his  residence 
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at  Nazareth,  but  because  he  there  married  and  | 
had  his  children  ; and  might  be  said  accord- 
ingly to  belong  to  that  more  than  to  any  other 

land.  Espin. Jacob  might  properly  be  culled 

a “ Syrian”  us  having  lived  full  twenty  years 
with  Laban  the  Syrian  in  the  great  Arum  of  the 
East.  The  point  of  his  history  u here  he  was 
“ ready  to  perish’ ' was  that  of  the  great  famine 
in  Canaan  which  drove  him  and  Ins  household 

into  Egypt  for  bread.  H.  C. They  do  uot  | 

connt  their  origin  from  Abraham,  but  from  i 
Jacob,  in  whose  person  God's  grace  shone  forth 
more  brightly  ; for  being  compelled  to  fly  from 
the  land  of  Canaan  he  had  spent  a good  part  of 
his  life  in  Sjria  (for  he  did  not  return  home 
till  he  was  old),  and  being  again  driven  into 
Evgpt  by  the  famine  he  had  at  length  died 
there.  The  land  had  not,  therefore,  fallen  to 
them  by  hereditary  right  nor  by  their  own 
efforts  ; their  father  Jacob  not  having  been  per- 
mitted even  to  sojourn  there.  Cah\ The 

sum  of  this  acknowledgment  amounts  to  this  : 
That  their  possession  of  that  land  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  bounty  of  God,  and  was  not  left 
them  by  their  ancestors  ; for  Jacob,  from  whom 
they  had  the  nnme  of  Israelites,  was  forced  to 
fly  into  Syria  in  a poor  condition,  and  upon 
his  return  with  lii.s  sons  was  not  able  to  leave 
this  land  to  them  in  possession,  but  was  forced 
into  Egypt,  where  li is  posterity  was  sorely 
afflicted  But  by  the  mercy  of  God  they  in- 
creased there,  and  were  by  him  miraculously 
bronglit  into  this  good  land.  Bp.  Kidder. 

9.  IF  hath  i liven  us  this  land.  He  must  not 
only  give  thanks  for  his  own  lot,  hut  for  the 
land  in  general  which  was  given  to  Israel  ; not 
only  for  this  year’s  profits,  but  for  the  ground 
itself  which  produced  them,  which  God  had 
graciously  granted  to  his  ancestors  and  entailed 
upon  his  posteritv.  The  comfort  we  have  in 
our  particular  enjoyments  should  lead  us  to  he 
thankful  for  our  share  in  public  peace  and 
plenty  ; and  with  present  mercies  we  should 
bless  God  for  the  former  mercies  we  remember, 
and  the  further  mercies  we  expect  and  hope 
for.  11. 

A land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  Under  a good  government,  the  prod- 
uce of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calcula 
tion.  Its  perennial  harvests,  the  salubrity  of 
its  climate,  its  matchless  plains,  hills,  and 
vales,  prove  it  to  be  a garden  of  the  Lord. 

Clarke. Palestine,  in  the  age  of  its  wealth, 

was  a sainplar  of  the  world  ; it  was  a museum 
counting  many  lands  in  one.  Every  spring  its 
hill-sides  are  gay  with  the  embroidery  of  flowers 
—the  resplendent  crocus,  the  scented  hyacinth, 


the  anemone,  the  narcissus,  the  daffodil,  the 
florid  floppy,  and  the  ranunculus,  the  tulip,  the 
lily,  and  the  rose.  These  jewels  of  the  spring 
morning,  these  children  of  the  dew,  bedded  in 
divans  of  sweet  thyme,  invite  millions  of  bees, 
and  the  most  showy  of  the  insect  orders  ; flow 
ers,  perfumes,  butterflies,  birds  of  song— all 
things  humble  and  beautiful  here  flourish,  and 
are  sate  ; for  limn  seldom  intrudes  upon  this 
smiling  wilderness.  3.  T. 

10.  How  suitable  is  this  profession  to  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits  ! Here  is  an  acknowl 
edgment  of  the  goodness  of  God  ; of  their  own 
| unworthiuess  to  receive  so  great  goodness  of 
the  truth  of  God’s  promises,  and  God’s  faithful- 
I ness,  in  fulfilling  his  covenant.  What  useful 
instruction,  what  proper  praise  do  these  few 
! words  express  ! “ Now,  behold,  I have  brought 

the  first-fruits  of  the  land,  which  thou,  O Lord, 

: hast  given  me.”  Lawman . 

The  giving  of  the  first  fruits  to  God  is  a token 
| of  the  sanctification  of  all  we  have  to  right  and 
holy  uses.  There  is  no  better  guarantee  of  a 
| wise  and  right  use  of  our  substance  than  the 
j conscientious  dedication  of  first-fruits  to  our 
God.  He  who  is  conscientious  enough  in  this 
respect  may  be  safely  relied  on  to  spend  rightly 
the  rest  of  his  gains,  because  the  same  consci 
entiousness  which  marks  his  first  spendings 
will  mark  all  the  others.  C.  C. • — -—Gratitude 
for  God’s  gifts  must  be  practical.  Words  of 
thankfulness  are  cheap,  unless  accompanied  by 
deeds.  Songs  of  praise  are  sweet  minstrelsy  in 
the  ear  of  God,  but  they  must  spring  from  the 
heart  : and  if  the  heart  is  grateful,  the  hands 
will  be  full  of  offerings.  The  first-fruits  of  all 
our  increase  belong  to  God  as  a matter  of  right. 
But  duty  is  delight.  This  requirement  is  rep- 
resentative. We  may  not  he  husbandmen  ; 
still  our  first  fruits  are  due.  The  first  fruits  ot 
our  time  belong  to  God — the  fresh  dewy  hours 
of  every  day.  The  first  of  our  gains  belong  to 
God.  Say  not,  “ They  are  mine.”  Nay  ! they 
are  his.  The  first-fruits  of  mental  strength  — 
our  youth  ; the  best  of  all  we  have  belong  to 
him.*  D D. 

II.  Thou  shall  rejoice,  hod  intends 
that  liis  followers  shall  he  happy  ; that  they 
shall  eat  theic  bread  with  gladness  and  single 
ness  of  heart,  praising  him.  A.  0. True  re- 

ligion does  not  frown  on  our  joy.  It  regulates 
hut  does  not  seek  to  banish  the  pleasures  of  the 
festive  hoard,  and  the  flow  of  the  soul  con- 
nected theiewith.  The  sanctuary  services  were 
associated  with  feasts,  in  which  religious  ino 
tives  were  expected  to  predominate.  The  eating 
i was  “ before  the  Lord,”  and  the  guests  were  in- 
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variably  to  include  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow.  Festivities  should 
be  so  conducted  that  God’s  presence  can  be  in- 
voked, and  his  blessing  asked  on  all  that  is  said 
and  done.  0n\ 

When  our  gains  are  received  in  a right  spirit 
and  spent  in  jl  light  way  we  may  rejoice  therein 
before  the  Lord.  Go  J hath  given  us  “ all  things 
richly  to  enjoy.”  And  men  who  know  nothing 
of  t lie  Christian  consecration  of  all  things  to 
God  do  not  know  how  to  enjoy  wlmt  they  pos- 
sess. Earthly  good  will  be  enjoyed  when  one 
knows  that  God  s blessing  is  resting  on  him  and 
oo  all  he  has.  ltich  as  may  be  his  earthly  good, 
though  he  enjoys  it  while  it  lasts,  yet  he  can 
afford  to  hold  it  with  a loose  hand,  for  it  is  not 
his  all,  and  he  knows  that  when  he  is  called  to 
part  with  it  he  will  tiud  licher  treasure  still  laid 
up  for  him  in  heaven  C C. 

Through  all  God’s  gifts  his  intention  is  human 
gladness.  This  gladness  is  fostered  and  fed  by 
proportionate  offerings.  For  this  habit  of  re- 
ligious offering  will  serve  to  draw  away  our  con- 
fidence from  our  material  possessions,  and  place 
it  in  the  living  God.  This  will  strengthen  and 
establish  joy.  It  is  surely  better  to  trust  the 
fount  than  the  channel — the  source  than  the 
stream.  If  every  man  on  earth  is  not  brimful 
of  joy,  it  is  not  God’s  fault.  To  rejoice  in  God 
is  our  duty  and  our  privilege.  And  this  joy  is 
contagious.  “ Thou  shalt  rejoice,  . . . thou, 
and  the  Levite,  and  the  stranger  that  is  among 
you.”  Joy  makes  men  generous,  and  the  re- 
cipients of  our  generosity  will  share  our  joy. 
There  will  be  joyous  action  and  reaction.  We 
are  to  be  the  channets  through  which  God  will 
pour  his  joy  intoothers’  hearts.  In  return  they 
will  give  us  their  prayers.  D.  D. 

The  great  and  mighty  cause  of  God,  even  that 
of  righteousness,  truth,  and  love,  has  to  be 
maintained  and  spread  in  the  world  by  the 
efforts  and  offerings  of  those  “ put  in  trust 
with  the  Gospel.”  And  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  be  faithful  to  the  claims  of  God  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  times  without  a conscientious, 
systematic,  proportionate  giving  of  our  gains  to 
the  Lord.  C.  C. 

Protestation  and  Prayer  with  the  Second  Tithe 
Every  Third  Tear. 

De.  26  : 12-15. 

Concerning  the  disposal  of  their  tithe  the 
third  year,  we  had  the  Law  before  (De.  14  : 28, 
2‘J).  The  second  tithe  which  the  other  two  years 
was  to  be  spent  in  extraordinaries  at  the  feasts 
was  to  be  spent  the  third  year  at  home,  in  en- 
tertaining the  poor.  Now  because  this  was 


| done  from  under  the  eye  of  the  priests,  and  a 
; great  confidence  was  put  in  the  people’s  honesty 
that  they  would  dispose  of  it  according  to  the 
I Law,  to  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless 
, (verse  12),  it  is  therefore  required  that  when  at 
the  next  feast  after  they  appeared  before  the  Lord, 
they  should  there  testify,  in  a religious  manner, 
that  they  had  fully  administered  and  been  true 
to  their  trust.  They  must  make  a solemn  pro- 
testation to  that  purport  (verse  13).  That  no 
hallowed  things  were  hoarded  up,  “ I have 
| brought  them  a may  out  of  mine  house , nothing  now 
remains  there  but  my  own  part.”  That  the 
poor,  and  particularly  poor  ministers,  poor 
! strangers,  and  poor  widows,  had  had  their  part 
according  to  the  commandment.  Then  we  may 
take  the  comfort  of  our  enjoyments,  when  God 
has  thus  had  his  dues  out  of  them.  This  is  a 
commandment,  which  must  not  be  transgressed, 
j no,  not  with  an  excuse  of  its  being  forgotten.  H. 

14.  This  was  the  strongest  possible  protesta- 
tion that  he  had  dealt  faithfully  in  the  matter 

i of  tithing  and  consecrated  things,  and  in  chari- 
ties to  the  poor.  He  had  not  allowed  himself 
to  divert  anything  to  other  uses,  not  even  by 
the  most  pressing  and  unforeseen  emergencies. 
It  is  here  implied  that  times  of  mourning  “ for 
the  dead  ” were  expensive,  and  also  that  the 
stern  law  of  custom  obliged  tho  bereaved  to 
defray  those  expenses,  however  onerous.  The 
words,  “ nor  given  aught  thereof  for  the  dead,” 
are  explained  by  a curious  custom  still  observed 
with  great  care.  On  certain  days  after  the 
funeral,  large  quantities  of  corn  and  other  food 
are  cooked  in  a particular  manner,  and  sent  to 
1 all  the  friends,  however  numerous,  in  the  name 

of  the  dead . Thompson. The  obliging  of  them 

to  make  this  solemn  protestation  at  the  three 
years'  end  would  be  an  obligation  upon  them 
to  deal  faithfully,  knowing  that  they  must  be 
called  upon  thus  to  purge  themselves.  It  is  our 
wisdom  te  keep  conscience  clear  at  all  times, 
that  when  we  come  to  give  up  bur  account,  we 
i may  lift  up  our  face  without  spot.  The  Jews 
| say  that  this  protestation  of  their  integrity  was 
to  be  made  with  a low  voice,  because  it  looked 
like  a self  commendation  ; but  that  the  fore- 
i going  confession  of  God’s  goodness  was  to  he 
made  with  a loud  voice  to  his  glory.  He  that 
durst  not  make  this  protestation  must  bring 
his  trespass -offering  (Lev.  5 : 15). 

15.  To  this  solemn  protestation  they  must 
j add  a solemn  prayer,  not  for  themselves  but  for 

God's  people  Israel ; for  in  the  common  peace 
and  prosperity  every  particular  person  prospers 
and  has  peace.  We  must  learn  from  hence  to 
be  public-spirited  in  prayer,  and  to  wrestle  with 
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God  for  blessings,  for  the  Laid  and  nation,  and 
for  the  universal  Church,  which  we  are  directed 
to  have  an  eye.  to  in  our  prayers,  as  the  Israel 
of  God  (Gal.  G . LG).  IT. 

Summary  of  Divine  Requirements,  and  of  Engage  - 
ments  between  Jeltuvah  and  his  I’fitple. 

Ik.  2G  : lG-ltt. 

10-1  f).  A brief  and  earnest  exhortation  by  way 
of  couclusirn  to  the  second  and  longest  dis- 
course of  the  book.  The  people  are  reminded 
that  their  troth  was  plighted  to  God,  ns  God's 
covenant  was  on  his  pait  established  toward 
them.  Moses  entreats  them  therefore  to  be 
faithful,  that  God  too  might  manifest  his  faith- 
fulness in  exalting  them  as  he  had  promised. 

Espin. As  they  had  entered  into  covenant 

with  God,  and  had  thereby  pledged  themselves 
to  obedience  to  all  that  he  had  enjoined,  so  he 
on  his  part  hod  pledged  himself  to  be  their 
Benefactor,  who  would  fulfil  to  them  all  his 
gracious  promises,  and  would  exalt  them  above 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  \V.  L A. 

10*  Here  are  commandments,  statutes,  and 
judgments  appointed  by  God.  From  beginning 
to  end  this  is  the  distinct  declaration  of  Moses 
and  the  postulate  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  That 
the  Law  teas  received  from  Sinai  is,  historically, 
indisputable.  This  effort  to  educate  tho  people 
in  righteousness  was  then,  and  remains  still, 
the  only  attempt  ever  made  to  start  into  being 
a new  nation  with  God  alone  fur  its  acknowl 
edged  king,  righteousness  alone  for  the  corner- 
stone of  its  polity,  and  a free  and  holy  brother- 
hood alone  for  its  citizenship.  Tn  reference  to 
worship,  there  was  the  revealed  law  of  sacrifice 
as  the  ground  of  acceptance.  Tn  regard  to  life, 
the  rule  was,  “ Love  to  God  and  love  to  man.” 
Tt  is  precisely  so  now.  Just  as  beneath  the  Law 
there  lay  unrepealed  the  Divine  Abrahauiic 
promise,  so  along  with  the  Gospel  there  is  the 
rule  unrepealed,  “ Be  ye  holy,  for  I am  holy.” 
There  was  a gospel  with  the  Law  ; there  is  a law 
with  the  Gospel.  C.  C. 

17.  Tlion  liast  avouched.  Lit.  “ made 
to  say;”  the  word  occurs  in  this  form  only  in 
this  and  next  verse.  The  sense  is  : “ Thou  hast 
given  occasion  to  the  Lord  to  say  that  lie  is  thy 
God”—  i.e.,  by  promising  that  he  shall  be  so. 

Espin . Thou  hast  caustd  Jehovah  this  day  to 

say  to  be  a God  unto  thee— i.e.,  tlion  hast  given 
occasion  to  him  to  declare  himself  to  be  thy  God, 
and  (as  a consequence  of  this)  that  thou  should- 
est  walk  in  his  ways  and  keep  bis  command- 
ments. Tn  declaring  that  he  was  their  God,  he  ! 
virtually  declared  also  that  they  were  to  be  j 


wholly  obedient  to  him.  1*.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  God  had  given  Israel  occasion  to  say  that 
they  were  his  special  people.  Ins  treasured  pos 
session  (ef.  Ex.  lfi  : 5,  G),  whose  it  was,  as  such, 
to  keep  all  his  commandments,  and  to  whom  lie 
would  be  faithful  to  lulfil  all  that  he  had  prom- 
ised. W.  L.  A. 

Tho  Lord  has  avouched,  not  only  taken,  but 
publicly  owned  thee  to  be  bis  Segnllah , his 
ndtur  people,  as  he  has  promised  thee — that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  tine  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
promise.  Now  their  obedience  was  not  only 
the  condition  of  this  favor  and  of  the  continu- 
ance of  it  (if  they  were  not  obedient,  God  would 
disown  them  and  east  them  off),  but  it  was  also 
the  principal  design  of  this  favor.  “ He  lias 
avouched  thee  on  purpose  that  thou  shoultlest  keep 
his  commandments , that  thou  liiightest  have  both 
the  best  directions  and  the  best  encouragements 
in  religion.”  Thus  we  are  elected  to  obedience  (T 
Fet.  1 ; 2),  chosen  that  ice  should  be  holy  (Eph. 
I : 4),  purified  a peculiar  people,  that  we  might 
not  only  do  good  works,  but  be  zealous  in  them 
(Tit.  2 : 14).  Two  things  God  is  here  said  to 
design  in  avouching  them  to  be  bis  peculiar 
people  (verse  Ifi).  To  make  them  high,  and 
in  order  to  that  to  make  them  holy  ; for  holi- 
ness is  true  honor  and  the  only  way  to  everlast 
iug  honor.  To  make  them  high  above  all  na- 
tions. That  they  might  be  a holy  people,  sep- 
arated for  God,  devoted  to  him,  and  employed 
continually  in  his  service.  This  God  aimed  at 
in  taking  them  to  be  his  people  ; so  that  if  they 
did  not  keep  his  commandments,  they  received 
all  this  grace  in  vain.  H. 

Covenant  with  God  involves  engagement  to 
obedience.  It  did  so  under  the  Law.  Tt  does 
so  under  the  Gospel.  “New  obedience”  is  the 
proof  of  true  diseipleship.  Every  real  believer 
will  seek  to  render  it.  It  is  a condition  of  ulti- 
mate salvation.  Covenant  with  God  involves  a 
relation  of  peculiar  nearness.  God  chooses  us, 
in  Christ,  to  a relation  of  nearness  so  remark 
able  thatitbas  no  counterpart,  save  in  the  Son's 
relation  to  the  Father.  The  saints  are  his  pe- 
culiar treasure.  He  is  their  “ Shield,”  and 
their  “ exceeding  Great  lie  ward."  Covenant 
with  God  secures  high  honor  and  blessedness. 
Great  distinction  wras  in  store  for  Israel,  should 
it  prove  obedient.  God  says  he  will  make  it 
high  above  all  nations,  “ in  praise,  and  in  name, 
and  in  honor.”  Obedience,  honor,  blessed- 
ness, are  three  ideas  ultimately  ineseparable. 
The  “glory,  honor,  immortality"  of  heaven  are 
for  those  who  persevere  in  well-doing  (Roin. 

! 2 : 7),  for  “an  holy  people.”  The  honors  in 
| store  for  obedient  Israel,  great  as  they  were, 
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are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  “ exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory”  now  revealed  as 
the  inheritance  of  believers.  Orr, 


With  this  solemn  exchange  of  pledges  as  a 
renewal  of  covenant  this  second  and  most  ex- 
tended address  of  Moses  is  closed.  13. 


Section  189. 

STONE  MONUMENTS  INSCRIBED  WITH  THE  LAW  TO  BE  ERECTED  ON  MOUNT 
EBAL.  BLESSINGS  AND  CURSINGS,  AS  SANCTIONS  OF  THE  LAW.  TO  BE  PRO- 
CLAIMED ON  GEIUZIM  AND  EBAL.  TWELVE  CURSES  TO  BE  PRONOUNCED  ON 
EBAL. 

Deuteronomy  27  : 1-26. 

De.  27  1 And  Moses  and  the  elders  of  Israel  commanded  the  people,  saying,  Keep  all  the 

2 commandment  which  l command  you  this  day.  And  it  shall  he  on  the  day  when  ye ’shall 
pass  over  Jordan  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  that  thou  shalt  set  thee 

3 up  great  stones,  and  plaister  them  with  plaister  : and  thon  shalt  write  upon  them  all  the 
words  of  this  law,  when  ihoti  art  passed  over  ; that  thou  mayest  go  in  unto  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  as  the  Lord,  the  God  of 

4 thy  fathers,  hath  promised  thee.  And  it  shall  be  when  ye  are  passed  over  Jordan,  that  ye 
shall  set  up  these  stones,  which  I command  you  this  day,  in  mount  Ebal,  and  thou  shalt 

5 plaister  them  with  plaister.  And  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  an 

6 altar  of  stones  : thou  shalt  lift  up  no  iron  tool  upon  them.  Thou  shalt  build  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  of  unhewn  stones  : and  thou  shalt  offer  burnt  offerings  thereon  unto  the  Lord 

7 thy  God  : and  thou  shalt  .sacrifice  peace  offerings,  and  shalt  eat  there  ; and  thou  shalt  rejoice 

8 before  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the  words  of  this  law 
very  plainly. 

9 And  Moses  and  the  priests  the  Levites  spake  unto  all  Israel,  saying,  Keep  silence,  and 

10  hearken,  O Israel  ; this  day  thou  art  become  the  people  of  the  Loro  thy  God.  Thou  shalt 
therefore  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  do  his  commandments  and  his  statutes, 
which  I command  thee  this  day. 

11  And  Moses  charged  the  people  the  same  day,  saying,  These  shall  stand  upon  mount  Ger- 

P2  izim  to  bless  the  people,  when  ye  are  parsed  over  Jordan  ; Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Judali,  and 

13  Issachar,  and  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  : and  these  shall  stand  upon  mount  Ebal  for  the  curse  ; 

II  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Asher,  and  Zebnlun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali.  And  the  Levites  shall  ansvvei, 

and  say  unto  all  the  men  of  Israel  with  a loud  voice, 

15  Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketh  a graven  or  molten  image,  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord, 
the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  craftsman,  and  setteth  it  up  in  secret.  And  all  the  people  shall 
answer  and  say,  Amen. 

16  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother.  And  all  the  people  shall  say. 
Amen. 

17  Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour’s  landmark.  And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen. 

18  Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  the  blind  to  wander  out  of  the  way.  And  all  the  people  shall 

say,  Amen. 

19  Cursed  be  he  that  wresteth  the  judgement  of  the  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow.  And  all 
the  people  shall  sa}T,  Amen. 

20  Cursed  be  be  that  lieth  with  his  father’s  wife  ; because  be  hath  uncovered  his  father’s  skirt 
And  all  the  people  shall  say.  Amen. 

21  Cnrsed  be  he  that  lieth  with  any  manner  of  beast.  And  all  the  people  shall  say.  Amen. 

22  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  his  father,  or  the  daughter  of  his 
mother.  And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen. 

23  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  his  mother  in  law.  And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen. 

21  Cursed  be  he  that  smiteth  his  neighbour  in  secret.  And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen. 

25  Cursed  be  be  that  taketh  reward  to  slay  an  innocent  person.  And  all  the  people  shall  say. 

Amen. 
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2b  Cursed  be  be  that  confirmeth  Dot  the  wor 
shall  say,  Amen. 

til.  27.  The  Law  having  been  reiterated 
with  special  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  when  settled  in  the  promised  land, 
Moses  in  a third  discourse,  contained  in  chs. 
‘27-30,  proceeds  more  specially  to  dwell  on  its 
sanctions.  In  these  chapters  he  sets  before 
Israel  in  striking  and  elaborate  detail  the  bless- 
ings which  would  ensue  upon  faithfulness  to 
the  covenant,  and  the  curses  which  disobedi- 
ence would  involve.  The  present  chapter  in- 
troduces this  portion  of  tho  book  by  enjoining 
the  erection  of  a stone  monument  on  which  the 
Law  should  be  inscribed  as  soon  as  tbe  people 
took  possession  of  tbe  promised  inheritance. 
Espin. 

• Stone  Monuments  Inscribed  with  the  Low  (o  be 
Erected  on  Mount  Ebal  (verses  1 — 10). 

As  the  first  law  had  been  followed  by  a solemn 
ratification  of  the  covenant  when  the  altar  and 
the  twelve  pillars  were  erected  at  the  base  of 
Sinai,  so  Moses  gave  directions  for  a still  more 
solemn  ratification  when  they  should  come  into 
the  land.  They  were  to  “ set  up  great  stones, 
and  plaister  them  with  plaister,  and  write  upon 
them  all  the  words  of  this  law.”  These  stones 
were  to  be  “setup  in  Mount  Ebal/’ and  an 
altar  built  there,  and  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 

offerings  presented.  J.  M.  G. After  having 

taken  possession  of  the  land  conferred  upon 
them  by  God,  that  they  should  make  monu 
ments  of  stone,  plaster  them,  engrave  npon 
them  “ all  the  words  of  this  law,”  and  erect 
them,  together  with  an  altar  of  unhewn  stones, 
upon  Mount  Ebal,  as  an  enduring  testimony 
against  the  sins  of  the  people,  should  they  ever 
apostatize  from  God.  These  stones  of  memo 
rial,  with  the  altar  for  burnt-offering,  were  to 
be,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  sealing  of 
their  covenant  with  the  Lord  ; and  just  us  by 
the  tables  of  the  Law  deposited  in  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  but  withdrawn  from  the  popular 
view,  so  here,  by  public  and  ostensible  monu- 
ments, were  Israel  to  avouch  themselves  the 
Lord’s  people,  and  bound  to  obey  his  laws  and 
judgments.  C.  G.  B. 

The  erection  of  the  stones  as  here  prescribed, 
and  the  inscription  of  the  Law  on  tlio^e  stones, 
was  a symbolical  act  declaring  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  they  took  possession  of  the  land  by 
virtue  of  their  covenant  with  God,  and  on  con- 
dition of  their  own  faithfulness  thereto.  These 
nets,  as  also  the  preservation  of  the  two  tables 
in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (cf,  31  : 20),  were 
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ds  of  Ibis  law  to  do  them.  And  all  the  people 

witness  against  the  people  in  ease  they  should 
break  their  vows.  Esjnn. 

I.  These  instructions  Moses  gives  in  con 
, junction  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  are  as- 
sociated with  him  here,  because  on  tin  at  would 
devolve  the  obligation  to  see  to  the  fulfilment 
of  what  the  Law  enjoined  after  Moses  had  censed 
to  he  the  ruler  and  leader  of  the  people. 

! 2.  On  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan 

— <.c.,  at  the  time ; “ day”  is  here  used  in  a wide 
| sense.  Thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones,  and 
i plaister  them  with  plaister.  The  stones,  the 
! number  of  which  is  not  specified,  were  to  be 
| large,  because  much  was  to  be  inscribed  upon 
1 them,  and  they  were  to  be  covered  with  a coat- 
I ing  of  lime  or  gypsum,  in  order  to  secure  a 
smooth  white  surface  on  which  the  inscription 
might  be  clearly  depicted.  Such  a mode  ot 
publishing  laws  or  edicts  was  common  in  ancient 
times.  Pillars  of  stone  or  metal,  on  which  laws 
were  inscribed,  are  frequently  mentioned  by 

the  classical  writers,  VC . L.  A. The  stones 

' here  named  are  not  those  of  which  the  altar  was 
to  he  built,  biit  are  to  serve  as  a separate  mon- 
ument witnessing  to  tbe  fact  that  the  people 
took  possession  of  the  land  by  virtue  of  the  Law 
inscribed  on  them  and  with  an  aeknowledg 

luelit  of  its  obligations,  Esjnn. A careful 

examination  of  eh.  27  :4,  S,  and  Josh.  8 : 30-32, 
will  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  Law  was  written 
upon  or  in  the  piaster  with  which  these  pillars 
were  coated.  This  could  easily  be  done,  and 
j such  writing  was  common  in  ancient  times.  1 
have  seen  specimens  of  it  certainly  more  than 
two  thousand  if  ears  old,  and  still  as  distinct  as 
when  they  were  first  inscribed  on  tho  plaster. 

I Thompson, 

t.  The  stones  e rented  on  Ebal  But  why  on 
Ebal,  tbe  mount  of  cursing?  llad  there  been  a 
law  which  could  have  given  life,  “ verily,”  Paul 
says,  “ righteousness  should  have  been  by  the 
Law.”  in  that  case,  the  appropriate  place  for 
the  erection  of  the  stones  would  have  been 
Gerizim— the  mount  of  blessing.  But  the  Law 
could  not  give  life  ; as  requiring  perfect  obedi- 
j ence  it  could  only  condemn.  Its  principal 
function  was  to  give  “knowledge  of  sin.” 
Hence  the  appropriate  place  for  the  stones  was 
on  the  mount  of  cursing,  (hr, 

5 7.  Besides  the  monumental  stones,  an 
altar  of  whole  stones,  nn  which  no  tool  had 
passed,  was  to  be  erected,  and  burnt-offerings 
[ and  peace-offerings  were  to  be  presented  as  at 
tbe  establishment  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  fol 
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lowed  by  the  statutory  festive  entertainment. 

\V\  L.  A. As  the  Law  testified  to  sin,  so  the 

sacrifices  testified  to  grace  to  the  provision  in 
mercy  which  lay  within  the  covenant  for  the 
removal  of  guilt.  Burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings,  as  well  as  the  sin-offerings,  included 
the  idea  of  propitiation.  The  burnt-offerings 
and  peaue-offeiings  testified  — the  one  to  the 
entire  consecration  of  heart  and  life  which  is 
the  condition  of  acceptable  service  ; the  other, 
to  the  peace  and  fellowship  with  God  which,  on 
the  ground  of  sacrifice,  are  attained  through 
conseciation  and  obedience.  Orr. 

Side  by  side  with  the  records  of  a law  which 
demands  perfect  righteousness,  there  is  the  altar 
and  its  sacrifice  thereon,  speaking  to  the  people 
of  a Divine  provision  for  forgiving  the  penitent. 
The  penitent  is  set  five  from  the  curse  of  law, 
that  he  may  ever  after  co-operate  with  God  in 
honoring  the  Law  from  whose  curse  he  has  been 
redeemed. 

H,  Write  very  plainly.  In  the  books 
which  Moses  left  behind  him  there  was  a reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  mind  and  will  so  clear  and 
distinct  that  no  one  reading  even  the  Penta- 
teuch with  a loyal  faith  need  ever  have  been  at 
a loss  to  know  that  the  ground  of  his  trust  was 
the  forgiving  love  of  God,  and  that  the  duty  of 
life  was  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man.  Later  teachings  are  given  with  increasing 
clearness  ; those  of  the  prophets,  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  the  apostles.  In  all,  the  main  teachings 
are  given  “ very  plainly.”  The  plainness  of 
Scripture  is  not  of  that  kind  which  men  out- 
grow as  they  get  older.  Those  very  passages 
which  charm  childhood  with  their  simplicity, 
come  to  have  a fuller  and  deeper  meaning  for 
the  “ old  disciple.’*  C.  C. 

J),  10.  When  Israel  renewed  the  covenant 
with  the  Lord,  by  solemnly  setting  up  the  Law 
in  Canaan,  it  became  thereby  the  nation  of 
God,  and  bound  itself  at  the  same  time  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  keep  his 
commandments,  as  it  had  already  done.  \V.  L.  A. 

They  were  hound  by  what  God  had  done 

for  them,  and  by  the  vows  which  on  different 
occasions  they  had  taken  on  themselves.  They 
were  his  by  cowuant  with  the  fathers.  Tie  had 
made  them  his  by  redemption  from  Egypt.  He 
had  covenanted  with  them  at  Sinai.  The  cov- 
enant being  broken,  he  had  at  Moses’  interces- 
sion graciously  renewed  it.  He  had  kept  cov- 
enant with  the  children,  even  when  rejecting 
tUe  fathers.  Thirty  eight  years  he  had  led  them 
in  the  wilderness,  and  once  more  had  gathered 
them  together  to  hear  them  renew  their  vows  of 
obedience.  Which  things  remind  us  of  the 


many  bonds  by  which  numbers  of  Christ's  peo- 
ple are  bound  to  his  covenant.  By  redemption, 
by  dedication  of  parents,  by  personal  choice  of 
the  Saviour,  by  public  profession,  by  repeated 
visits  to  his  table,  by  special  vows.  0n\ 

Blessings  and  Cursings , as  Sanctions  of  the  Law,  lo 
he  Proclaimed  on  Qerizhn  and  Ebal  (verses  11-14). 

Having  set  up  the  Law  and  renewed  the  cov- 
enant in  Canaan,  Israel  was  to  proclaim  upon 
the  land  the  blessing  and  the  curse  of  the  Law. 
For  this  purpose  six  tribes  were  to  station 
themselves  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  six  on  Mount 
Ebal,  the  former  to  pronounce  the  blessing,  the 

latter  the  curse.  W.  L.  A. Those  rocky  ridges 

lay  in  the  province  of  Samaria,  and  the  peaks 
referred  to  were  near  Sheckem  (Nablous),  rising 
in  steep  precipices  to  the  height  of  about  eight 
hundred  feet,  and  separated  by  a green,  well- 
watered  valley,  of  about  five  hundred  yards 
wide.  The  people  of  Israel  were  here  divided 
into  two  parts.  On  Mount  Gerizim  (now  Jebel- 
et-Tur)  were  stationed  the  descendants  of  Rachel 
and  Leah,  the  two  principal  wives  of  Jacob,  and 
to  them  was  assigned  the  most  pleasant  and 
honorable  office  of  pronouncing  the  benedic- 
tions ; while  on  the  twin  hill  of  Ebal  (now 
Imad-el-Deen)  were  placed  the  posterity  of  the 
two  secondary  wives,  Zilpah  and  Bilhah,  with 
those  of  Reuben,  who  had  lost  the  primogeni- 
ture, and  Zebulun,  son  of  Leah,  youngest  sou  ; 
to  them  were  committed  the  duty  of  pronounc- 
ing the  maledictions.  The  ceremony  might 
have  taken  place  on  the  lower  spurs  ot  the 
mountains,  where  they  approach  more  closely 
to  each  other.  Jamieson. 

To  use  the  historical  form  of  expression,  as 
the  scene  is  described  more  fully  here  ttian  on 
its  actual  performance  under  Joshua  (8  :30),  the 
twelve  tribes  were  divided  between  the  two 
hills.  On  Gerizim  stood  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah, 
Issaeknr,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin,  to  bless  the 
people  ; on  Ebal,  Reuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebulun, 
Dan,  and  Naplitali,  to  utter  the  cio'ses  which  are 

then  fully  recited.  P.  S. Between  the  two 

stood  ‘4  the  Levites”-  i.e.,  in  this  place  the 
priests  ; since  the  tribe  of  Levi  stands  among 
the  other  tribes.  Here,  where  the  point  at  issue 
was  not  the  division  of  the  land,  but  the  per 
sonal  position  of  the  tribes  to  the  Lord,  Levi  is 
reckoned  among  the  twelve,  and  Joseph  stands 
as  one  tribe.  Gerl. 

Curses  Pronounced  on  Mount  Ebal  (verses  15-20). 

The  curses  to  be  pronounced  were  twelve  in 
number,  probably  to  correspond  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes.  The  blessings  are  not  here 
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recorded  ; but  when  the  injunction  here  given 
was  fill  tilled  by  Joshua,  the  blessing  us  well  as 
mo  curse  was  pronounced  ( Josh.  8 : 34).  . . . 
i\,»u*li  of  the  first  eleven  curses  is  directed  against 
some  particular  sin  already  denounced  in  the 
Law.  The  twelfth  curse  is  directed  generally 
against  all  breaches  of  the  Law,  against  those 
who  fail  or  refuse  to  set  up  the  whole  Law  and 
lollow  it  as  the  rule  of  life  and  conduct.  This 
snows  that  the  sins  specially  denounced  are  se- 
lected by  way  of  specimen,  and  also,  perhaps, 
because  they  are  such  as  could  for  the  most 
part  he  easily  concealed  from  judicial  inspec- 
iion.  W.  L.'a. 

There  is  a larger  place  for  the  curses  than  for 
the  blessing — for  the  Law  in  its  form  and  snh. 
seance  was  more  prohibitive  than  injunctive,  as 
its  subjects  were  more  prone  to  tiansgression 
than  obedience.  All  the  tribes  that  stood  on 
Geriziin  to  bless  were  descended  from  children 
of  Jacob’s  wives.  The  disgraced  Reuben,  Zebu- 
lun,  and  the  sons  of  the  concubines,  were  ap- 
pointed to  pronounce  the  curses.  It  is  well  to 
note  the  sins  thus  specially  stigmatized  : idol- 
atry filial  impiety —rapacity— inhumanity,  and 
more  especially  to  the  helpless— corrupt  judg- 
ment-incest -bestiality — violence,  and  special- 
ly in  secrecy  or  guile — murder,  and  specially 
lor  gain  and  lastly,  that  which  brings  every 
son  and  daughter  of  Adam  under  the  condem- 
nation and  the  curse,  want  of  conformity  to  the 
Law  in  any  of  its  requirements — a conformity 
which  one  and  all  of  us  have  so  miserably  fallen 
short  of.  T.  C. 

The  list  is  avowedly  representative  (verse  26),  | 
but  it  covers  a large  part  of  ike  D*?ealo<jue.  The 
first  table  is  fairly  represented  by  the  second 
commandment,  and  a curse  is  pronounced  on 
the  making  and  worshipping  of  images  (verse 
15).  The  precepts  of  the  second  table  are  in- 
volved in  the  other  verses- the  fifth  command- 
ment  in  the  curse  on  filial  disrespect  (verse  16)  ; 
the  sixth  in  the  curse  on  murder  (verse  24)  ; the 
seventh  in  tbd  curses  on  the  grosser  forms  of 
uncleanness  (verses  20-23)  ; the  eighth  in  the 
curse  on  removing  the  landmark  (verse  17)  ; 
me  ninth  in  the  curse  on  slaying  another  for 
reward,  which  may  include  perjury  (verse  25)  ; 
while  verses  18,  10  may  he  viewed  as  forbidding 
breaches  of  the  law  of  love  generally.  Orr. 

IG.  Wlmt  hath  been  observed  concerning  the 
biws  of  Solon  and  of  Romulus,  the  first  an 
Athenian,  the  other  a Roman  lawgiver,  is  also 
remarkable  in  the  laws  of  Moses— namely,  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  murderers  of  fathers  or 
mothers  ; as  if  it  were  impossible  that  any  one 
could  do  so  execrable  a deed.  But  he  who 


struck,  or  he  who  cursed  his  father  or  mother, 
was  to  he  treated  as  he  who  cursed  Gm]  and 
blasphemed  his  holy  name  ; he  was  to  he  put  to 
death.  Afterward,  as  iniquity  abounded  in  Un- 
world,  murderers  of  fathers  and  mother,  as  1’aul 
observes,  were  no  uncommon  criminals,  and 
severe  laws  were  enacted  by  the  Romans  and 
by  other  nations  against  such  vile  malefac- 
tors. 

I*,  ( ursed  be  lie  Unit  inaketli  tin- 
blind  to  wonder.  Among  several  heinous 
crimes,  such  as  idolatry,  contempt  of  parents, 
murder,  rapine,  and  the  like,  is  mentioned  this 
of  “ causing  the  blind  to  go  out  of  their  way 
a wickedness  of  a singular  nature,  and  which 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  in  this  list  of  vi- 
cious actions.  Jt  is  a crime  which  is  seldom  com- 
mitted ; there  are  few  opportunities  for  it  ; 
there  is  little  temptation  to  it  ; it  is  doing  mis- 
chief for  mischief’s  sake,  an  enormity  to  which 
few  can  easily  bring  themselves.  Blindness  in 
all  languages  is  put  for  error  and  ignorance  ; 
and  in  the  style  of  the  Scriptures,  ways  and 
paths,  and  walking,  running,  going,  wandering 
astray,  stumbling,  falling,  mean  the  actions  and 
the  behavior  of  men.  These  obvious  observa- 
tions will  lead  us  to  the  moral,  mystical,  spirit- 
ual, and  enlarged  sense  of  the  Law  or  comini- 
nation  : and  it  is  this,  Cursed  is  lie  who  imposelh 
upon  the  simple,  the  credulous,  the  unwary, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  helpless  ; and  eitlnr 
hurts,  or  defrauds,  or  deceives,  or  seduces,  or 
misinforms,  or  misleads,  or  perverts,  or  cor- 
rupts, or  spoils  them.  And  if  cursed  be  he  that 
maketh  the  blind  to  wander  out  of  his  way,  then 
by  the  rule  of  contraries,  blessed  is  he  who  can 
say  with  Job,  “ 1 was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and 
feet  was  I to  the  lame.”  Jorlin. 

•26,  Cursed  I>e  lie  that  confirm et li 
not.  The  severe  spirit  which  pervades  the 
Law,  as  shown  in  the  numerous  exactions  and 
declaratory  curses  detailed  in  this  book,  was 
consistently  contrived  to  point  out  the  rigorous 
character  of  t lie  Divine  justice,  which,  in  a cov- 
enant of  stipulated  observances,  necessarily  re- 
quired punctilious  and  universal  obedience. 
For  though  the  Divine  mercy  might  compas- 
sionate the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
therefore  it  prescribed  atonements  not  difficult 
to  he  paid  ; yet  God  could  not,  in  conformity 
with  his  relation  to  the  Israelites,  overlook  even 
involuntary  deficiencies,  or  casual  defilements. 

Gray. Such  crimes  are  mentioned  as  might 

escape  the  eyes  even  of  a watchful  judicature, 
in  order  to  declare  that  God  at  all  events  will 
find  out  such  sinners,  and  to  impress  on  the 
hypocrite  a horror  of  the  works  of  darkness. 
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In  the  last  curse  all  the  rest  are  included. 

Ctrl, 


Lessons  from  the  past  alternate  throughout 
with  solemn  admonitions  for  the  future.  The 
Bible  furnishes  few  examples  of  warnings  which 
iu  melting  pathos  or  awful  power  equal  those  of 
this  book.  It  does  not  surprise  us  that  the 
rabbins  of  a later  day  named  it  the  Hook  of 
Admonitions.”  The  possibility  and  fear,  rising 
iu  some  places  to  prophetic  conviction,  that  the 


Israel  of  Red  Sea  deliverances  and  of  Sinai 
would  yet  one  day  lapse  from  its  high  privilege, 
and  lose  sight  for  a time  of  its  predestined  goal, 
dominate,  like  a trumpet-tone  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  of  this  series  of  discourses.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  the  fourteen 
chapters  of  legislation  (12-26),  whose  faithful 
observance  was  meant  to  prevent  the  day  of  ca- 
lamity, are  Hanked  by  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  That 
imposing  ceremonial  should  be  forever  after 
ward  a solemn  and  restraining  memory.  E.  C.  B. 


Section  190. 

BLESSINGS  PROMISED  TO  OBEDTENCE  : 1.  THOSE  PRONOUNCED  AT  THE  GIVING 
OF  THE  LAW  ON  SINAI.  2.  THOSE  UTTERED  ON  THE  PLAINS  OF  MOAB, 
THIRTY-NINE  YEARS  LATER. 

Leviticus  26  : 3-13.  De.  28  : 1-14. 

Lev.  20  3 If  ye  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  commandments,  and  do  them  ; then  I 

4 will  give  yonr  rains  in  their  season,  and  the  land  shall  yield  her  increase,  and  the  trees  of  the 

5 Held  shall  yield  their  fruit.  And  yonr  threshing  shall  reach  unto  the  vintage,  and  the  vintage 
shall  reach  unto  the  sowing  time  : and  ye  shall  eat  yonr  bread  to  the  full,  and  dwell  in  yonr 

6 land  safely.  And  I will  give  peace  in  the  land,  and  ye  shall  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make 
yon  afraid  : and  I will  cause  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land,  neither  shall  the  sword  go 

7 through  3*our  land.  And  ye  shall  chase  yonr  enemies,  and  they  shall  fall  before  3*011  by  the 
S sword.  And  five  of  yon  shall  chase  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  of  yon  shall  chase  ten  thou- 
3 sand  : and  your  enemies  shall  fall  before  you  by  the  sword.  And  1 will  have  respect  unto 

you,  and  make  3*011  fruitful,  and  multiply  you  ; and  will  establish  my  covenant  with  3*011. 

10  And  ye  shall  eat  old  store  long  kept,  and  ye  shall  bring  forth  the  old  because  of  the  new. 

11  And  I will  set  1113*  tabernacle  among  you  : and  1113’  soul  shall  not  abhor  you.  And  I will  walk 

12  among  you,  and  will  be  yonr  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.  I am  the  Lord  your  God, 

13  which  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Eg3?pt,  that  ye  should  not  be  their  bondmen  ; and 
I have  broken  the  bars  of  your  yoke,  and  made  you  go  upright. 

De.  2*  1 And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently*  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  commandments  which  l command  thee  this  day,  that 

2 the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high  above  all  the  nations  at  the  earth  : and  all  these  bless- 
ings shall  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord 

3 thy  God.  Blessed  shalt  thou  he  in  the  ei ty,  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  field.  Blessed 

4 shall  1 >e  the  fiuit  of  thy  bodv*,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  the 
it  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  young  of  thy  flock.  Blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  knead- 
li  ingtrough.  Blessed  shalt  thou  he  when  thou  comest  in,  and  blessed  sbalt  thou  be  when  thou 
7 goest  out.  The  Lord  shall  cause  thine  enemies  that  rise  up  against  thee  to  be  smitten  before 

5 thee  : they  shall  come  out  against  thee  one  way,  and  shall  flee  before  thee  seven  ways.  The 
Lord  shall  command  the  blessing  upon  thee  in  thy  barns,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine 

3 hand  unto  ; and  he  shall  bless  thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  Thu 
Lord  shall  establish  thee  for  an  lioly  people  unto  himself,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thee  ; if 

10  thou  simit  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Loud  thy  God,  and  walk  in  his  ways.  And  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  shall  see  that  thou  art  called  by  the  name  of  the  Loud  ; and  they  shall  he 

11  afraid  of  nice.  And  the  Loud  shall  make  thee  plenteous  for  good,  in  the  fruit  of  thy  body, 
and  in  the  fruit  of  tby  cattle,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 

12  s ware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee.  The  Loud  shall  open  unto  thee  his  good  treasure  the 
heaven  to  give  the  rain  of  thy  land  in  its  season,  and  to  bless  all  the  work  of  fhine  hand  and 

13  thou  shalt  lend  unto  many  nations,  and  thou  shalt  not  borrow.  And  the  Lord  shall  make 
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thee  the  head,  and  not  the  tail  ; ami  thou  hlmlt  he  above  only,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  beneath  ; 
if  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the  commandments  of  the  Loki>  thy  God,  which  I command  thee 
14  this  day,  to  observe  and  to  do  them  ; und  slmlt  not  turn  aside  from  any  of  the  words  which  I 


command  you  this  day,  to  the  right  hand,  or 

The  blessings  of  Leviticus  were  uttered  by 
Moses  ou  Sinai.  They  are  : provision  for  all  out- 
ward needs  : increase  from  all  products  of  the 
soil  ; peace  in  the  community  and  home  ; pro- 
tection fromafoes  or  victory  over  them  ; estab- 
lishment of  God's  covenant  and  his  permanent 
abiding  with  the  nation.  Those  of  Deuteron- 
omy were  spoken  thirty-nine  years  later  on  the 
plains  of  Moal).  They  may  be  comprised  in  : ex- 
altation as  a people  ; blessing  in  the  city  and 
the  held,  upon  the  herd  and  the  flock,  upon  the 
garner,  the  table,  and  the  toil.  Both  in  the 
earlier  statements  of  Leviticus  and  the  later  of 
Deuteronomy  the  blessings  precede  the  curses  ; 
the  promises  go  before  the  threatenings.  And 
s • it  is  ever.  B. The  blessings  are  put  be- 

fore'tbe  curses,  Jo  intimate  that  God  is  slow*  to 
anger  but  swift  to  show  mercy  : he  has  said  it 
and  sworn,  that  he  would  much  rather  w e would 
obey  ami  live  than  sin  and  die.  It  is  his  delight 
to  bless.  Though  both  promises  and  threaten- 
ings  are  designed  to  bring  and  hold  ns  to  our 
duty,  yet  it  is  better  that  we  be  allured  to  that 
which  is  good  by  a hope  of  God’s  favor  than 
that  W'e  be  frightened  to  it  by  fear  of  his  wrath. 
That  obedience  pleases  best  which  comes  from 
a principle  of  delight  in  God’s  goodness.  II. 

Promises  for  Obedience. 

Lev . 20  : 3-13. 

4.  Rain  ill  due  season.  The  periodical 
rains,  on  wrbich  the  fertility  of  the  holy  land  so 
much  depends,  are  here  spoken  of.  There  are 
two  wet  seasons,  called  in  Scripture  the  former 
and  the  hitter  rain.  The  former  or  autumn  rain 
commences  after  the  autumnal  equinox  and  falls 
in  heavy  showers  in  November  and  December. 
Then  generally  follows  a period  with  occasion- 
al light  showers,  and  in  March  the  latter  or 
spring  rain  comes  on,  which  is  precarious  in 
quantity  and  duration,  and  rarely  lasts  more 
than  two  days.  Clark . 

.3.  This  is  a nervous  and  beautiful  promise  of 
such  entire  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  that  before 
they  could  have  reaped  and  threshed  out  their 
corn,  the  vintage  should  be  ready  ; and  before 
they  could  have  pressed  out  their  icine , it  would 
be  time  to  *ou>  again.  The  Prophet  Amos  (ch. 
9 : 13)  expresses  the  same  blessing  in  the  same 
manner  : The  jdoughman  shall  overtake  the  reaper 
and  the  (reader  of  grajtes  him  who  soweth  seed. 
Dodd. Pieaping  is  done  in  April,  May,  and 


to  the  left,  to  go  after  other  gods  to  serve  them. 

June,  and  the  vintage  is  in  September  ami  Oc- 
tober. Hence  the  harvest,  according  to  the 
promise,  is  to  be  so  heavy  that  it  will  take  three 
or  four  months  to  tread  out  the  grain.  And 
I here,  again,  actual  experience  suggested  the 
costume  of  the  prophecy.  In  very  abundant 
: seasons  I have  often  seen  the  threshing  actually 
prolonged  until  October.  T hompsnn. 

0.  The  blessings  here  promised,  it  will  be 
noticed,  aro  set  in  contrast  with  the  main  judg- 
ments which  are  elsewrhere  denounced  against 
the  Israelites  (Ezek.  14  : 21),  to  wit.  famine,  war, 
and  evil  beasts. 

7.  Ye  $*ltall  oliusc  your  enemies. 

That  is,  a few,  a mere  handful,  shall  be  more 
than  a match  for  a great  multitude,  as  it  proved 
in  the  conquest  ot  Canaan  ; insomuch  that 
Joshua  says,  enlarging  upon  this  promise 
(23  : 10),  “ One  man  of  yon  shall  chase  a thou- 
sand. ” This  was  signally  fulfilled  in  the  days 
of  Gideon,  who  w ith  three  men  put  to  flight  a 
vast  army  (Judges  7 : 22).  So  also  in  the  case  of 
David's  worthies,  of  whom  one  lifted  his  spear 
against  eight  hundred,  and  slew  three  hundred 
at  one  time  (2  Sam.  23  : 8,  IS).  Rash. 

I>C.  iJN;l-l4.  The  blessing.  As  in  the 
closing  words  of  the  exposition  of  the  Law  (De. 
2(1  : 19),  so  here,  exaltation  is  promised  to  Israel 
i on  condition  of  obedience.  The  condition  is 
very  emphatically  stated  at  the  beginning  (verses 
1,  2),  middle  (verse  9),  and  close  (verses  13,  14) 
of  this  portion  of  the  discourse  ; and  the  several 
blessings  enumerated  appear  as  directly  conse- 
quent on  its  performance.  The  six  repetitions 
of  the  word  “ blessed”  introduce  the  particular 
forms  which  the  blessing  would  take  in  the 
various  relations  of  life.  Espin. 

1.  Hearken  and  do.  The  condition  of 
all  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  bounty  was  obedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  people  to  the  Word  and 
Law  of  Jehovah  their  God.  This  rendered,  the 
blessing  would  come  on  them  rich  and  full,  and 
abide  with  them  (cf.  verses  2,  9,  13,  14).  W.  L.  A. 

Blessings  are  promised  upon  condition  that 
they  diligently  hearken  to  (he  voice  of  God.  speak- 
■ ing  to  them  by  his  word  ; that  they  observe  ami 
do  all  his  commandments , anil  that  they  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  walk  in  his  icays. 
Not  only  do  them  for  once,  but  keep  them  for- 
ever ; not  only  set  out  in  his  ways,  but  walk  in 
them  to  the  end.  Let  them  take  care  to  keep 
up  religion,  both  the  form  and  pow'er  of  it,  in 
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their  families  aiul  nation,  and  God  would  not 
fail  to  bless  them.  H. 

Set  tliee  above  the  nations.  If 

a uation  has  in  it  a preponderance  of  wise,  true- 
hearted, upright  men.  such  as  fear  God,  love 
righteousness,  and  hate  iniquity,  nothing  can 
prevent  such  a natiou  rising  in  the  scale.  Its 
prosperity  will  be  manifest  in  its  inward  peace, 
in  the  readiness  of  other  nations  to  deal  with  it 
by  opening  up  commercial  relations,  and  in  the 
good  will  of  other  nations  which  it  will  certainly 
share.  It  will  have  the  armor  of  light.  Us  vir- 
tue will  be  a wall  of  defence.  “ Its  land  will 
yield  her  increase  ; and  God,  even  its  own  God, 
will  bless  it.”  “ Happy  is  the  nation  that  is  in 
such  a case  ; yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord.”  To  such  a nation  it  may 
well  be  said,  fi  Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee, 
and  enrsed  is  he  that  curseth  thee’  ’ (Nu.  *24  : 5-0). 
C.  C. 

3 -7.  The  fulness  of  the  blessing  in  all  the 
relations  ot‘  life,  external  and  internal,  is  pre- 
sented in  six  particulars,  each  introduced  by  the 
word  “ blessed.”  Israel  should  be  blessed  in 
the  house  and  in  the  field,  in  the  fruit  of  the 
body,  in  the  productions  of  the  soil  and  the  in- 
crease of  herd  and  tlock,  in  the  store  ami  in  the 
use  of  what  nature  provided — in  .all  their  under 
takings,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  at  home  or 
abroad.  Basket  and  kneading-trough  ; 4 ‘ the  bas- 
ket ” lepresentiug  the  stare  in  which  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  were  laid  up,  the  “ kneading- 
trough”  the  use  of  these  for  the  supply  of  daily 
needs.  \V.  L A 

The  blessings  of  God’s  providence  are  cou 
e minted  blessings  to  those  who  trust  in  him. 
God  has  said  that  they  shall  be  provided  for. 
In  their  basket  and  in  their  store  they  shall  be 
blessed  ; and  whether  the  basket  be  full  or 
empty,  the  blessing  is  equally  sure  ; the  Provi- 
dence is  a good  one,  whether  its  shape  be  that 
of  trial  or  of  mercy  ; it  is  equally  a providence 
of  love — a part  of  God’s  covenant  of  love  ; so 
that  sorrow  and  poverty  itself,  to  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  him,  is  better,  when  God  sends 
it,  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.  "Whatever 
God  sends  is  best  for  those  who  trust  God. 
Cheever. 

The  effect  of  the  blessing  should  be  seen 
not  only  in  the  supremacy  of  Israel  over  all  op. 
position,  but  in  the  abundance  of  their  posses- 
sions, in  the  success  of  their  undertakings,  and 
in  the  respect  in  which  they  should  be  held  by 
all  nations.  W.  I..  A. They  should  have  suc- 

cess in  all  their  employments  ; “ The  Lord  shall 
command  the  blessing  (and  it  is  he  only  that  can 
command  it)  upon  thee,  not  only  in  all  thou 


hast,  but  in  all  thou  doest,  all  that  thou  setlest 
, thine  hand  unto."  This  intimated  that  wheu  they 
I were  rich  they  must  not  be  idle,  but  must  find 
I some  good  employment  to  set  their  baud  to, 
and  God  would  own  their  industry  and  bless  the. 
t cork  of  their  hand , for  that  which  makes  rich  and 
keeps  so,  is  the  bless  hug  of  the  Lord  upon  the  hand 
of  the  diligent . From  the  whole  we  learn  (it 
were  well  if  men  would  believe  it)  that  religion 
and  piety  are  the  best  friends  to  Qutward  pros- 
perity. Though  temporal  blessings  do  not  take 
up  so  much  room  in  the  promises  of  the  New 
Testament  as  they  do  in  those  of  the  Old,  yet 
it  is  enough  that  our  Lord  Jesus  has  given  us 
his  word  (and  sure  we  may  take  his  word)  that 
if  we  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God , and  the  right- 
eousness thereof  all  other  things  shall  be  added  to 
ns,  as  far  as  infinite  wisdom  sees  good,  and  who 
can  desire  it  further  ? (Matt.  G : 33).  H. 

Behind  all  forms  of  blessing  a personal  God 
may  be  seen.  The  materiat  food  does  not  sus- 
tain bodily  life  ; it  is  God  acting  through*  the 
food.  Neither  fertile  land,  nor  good  husbandry, 
nor  auspicious  weather,  nor  all  combined,  will 
in  themselves  secure  a copious  harvest  ; it  is 
God  acting  through  natural  forces.  “ The  Lord 
shall  command  the  blessing.”  However  riches 
maj  increase,  if  God  smile  not,  there  will  be  no 
joy.  The  house  may  be  full  of  children  ; yet 
instead  of  ruddy  health  there  may  be  wasting 
sickness— instead  of  intellectual  vigor,  imbecil- 
ity —instead  of  laughter,  weeping  : the  blessing 
of  God  is  wanting.  We  may  possess  substantial 
homes,  yet  no  security.  True  prosperity  is  a 
Divine  Father’s  benediction.  I).  D. 

Full  storehouses,  without  God’s  blessing,  are 
not  riches.  God  does  not  count  a man  rich 
further  than  the  good  things  he  has  are  of  real 
and  lasting  benefit  to  him.  Wealth  unblessed 
of  God  is  not  to  be  desired.  Unblessed  good  is  ill 
(Eccl.  5 : 10-15).  It  turns  to  ill  is  noteudnring 
(Prov.  13  : 22).  takes  wings  and  leaves,  is  a curse 
to  offspring  (Eccl.  5 : 14,  15  ; 0:2;  Jas.  5 : 1,  2). 
i God's  blessing,  without  full  storehouses,  makes 
rich.  It  enriches  the  little  we  have.  It  makes 
adversity  a means  of  spiritual  enrichment.  It 
is  itself  the  best  of  all  riches.  Orr. 

9.  The  reward  of  goodness  is  its  own  per- 
manence. “The  Lord  shall  establish  thee  an 
| holy  people.”  “And  thou  shalt  not  go  aside 
i from  any  of  the  words  which  1 command 
thee.”  In  the  life  of  obedience  4*  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.”  Separate  acts  be- 
come easier  by  repetition.  They  evolve  iut<> 
habits.  Habits  tend  to  permanence  and  consti- 
tute character  and  foreshadow  destiny.  All 
proceeds  by  virtue  of  an  eternal  law  : “ God 
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helps  those  who  help  themselves."  It  is  easier  | 
for  a good  nmii  to  resist  temptation  now  than  it 
was  in  the  tirst  stages  of  his  Christian  life.  De- 
votion has  become  the  natural  outflow  of  li is 
soul,  the  fruitage  of  his  new  life.  D.  D. 

10.  Tliou  sirl  called  by  I ho  iiuznc 
of  I lie  Lord;  rather,  the  name  of  Jehovah.  is  I 
ntlled  upon  thee , The  name  of  God  is  God  him- 
self as  revealed  ; and  this  name  is  called  or 
named  upon  men  when  they  are  adopted  by 
him,  made  wholly  his,  and  transformed  into  his 
likeness.  This  blessing  Israel  enjoyed  as  a 
nation. 

14.  Moses  ends  as  he  hegan,  by  reminding 
them  that  the  condition  of  enjoying  the  blessing 
was  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law,  and  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  course  in  which  they  were 

called  to  walk.  \V.  L.  A. The  blessing  is 

viewed  as  pervading  every  department  of  the 
earthly  life.  It  mingles  itself  with  all  the  good 
man  is,  with  all  he  does,  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  lot,  with  the  powers  of  the  natural  world 
which  constitute  his  environment.  It  rests  on 
his  person,  on  his  household,  on  his  posses- 
sions. It  attends  him  in  city  and  field,  in  his 
coming  in  and  going  out,  so  that  whatever  he 
does  prospers  (l*s.  1 : 3).  These  promises  dem- 
onstrate : 0)  That  the  providence  of  God,  in 
the  sphere  of  the  outward  life,  is  free,  sovereign, 
all-embracing.  (2)  That  there  is  under  this 
providence  a connection  between  outward  events 
and  circumstances  and  spiritual  conditions. 
(3)  That,  subordinately  to  higher  ends,  piety 
and  virtue,  under  this  providence,  will  be  re 
warded  by  prosperity.  Orr. 

The  signs  of  God’s  blessing  which  God’s  faith- 
ful ones  enjoy,  even  in  this  life.  They  have 
peace  with  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
They  have  a clear  conscience  ; they*  know  that 
the  aim  of  pleasing  God  is  right,  whatever  diffi- 
culties it  may  involve.  They  enjoy’  what  they 
have  as  from  God,  and  as  the  loving  gifts  of  a 
Father’s  hand.  If  much  be  given,  they  delight 
to  use  it  for  God.  If  little  be  theirs,  they  know 
that  a little  that  a righteous  man  hath  is  better 
than  the  riches  of  many  wicked.  And,  above 
all,  the  supreme  proof  of  God’s  blessing  is  that 
gains  and  losses,  joys  and  cares,  health  and 


sickness,  do  44  all  work  together  for  good  ’ to 
them  : they  minister  to  t lie  growth  nt  character, 
and  help  to  make  them  better,  wiser,  and  holier 
men.  C.  C. 

God’s  promises  never  fail  but  through  man's 
fault.  So  considered,  all  the  Scripture  promises 
are  full  of  instruction,  alike  when  fulfilled  or 
not  fulfilled.  Every  Scripture  promise  not  ful- 
filled speaks  a solemn  lesson.  God  cannot  lie  ; 
but  his  promises  always  imply  that  we  do  not 
set  ourselves  against  their  accomplishment  ; he 
will  do  his  part,  the  means  of  grace  shall  be 
given,  the  blessing  is  ready  to  fall  upon  the  use 
of  them  ; but  still  he  will  not  overrule  man’s 
will  so  that  he  shall  of  necessity  use  them.  And 
if  man  will  not  use  the  means  of  grace,  then  he 
cannot  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  promised  bless- 
ing. And  thus  whenever  the  promised  blessing 
is  wanting,  it  is  the  visible  sign  of  something 
left  undone,  or  done  ill  on  our  parts,  which,  so 
long  as  it  continues,  must  forever,  as  now,  keep 
the  blessing  from  us.  T.  Arnold. 

It  is  a current  popular  notion  that  God’s 
threaten ings  are  more  or  less  serious,  and  may 
carry  with  them  grave  consequences  ; but  as  to 
his  promises— who  should  concern  himself  as  to 
any’  danger  from  neglecting  them  ? If  one  does 
not  choose  to  receive  the  promised  favor,  it  is 
only  to  excuse  himself  or  let  it  go  by  default  ; 
and  it  simply  amounts  to  nothing  ; it  will  be  all 
the  same  as  if  no  promise  had  evei  reached  his 
ear.  Not  so,  but  far  otherwise  is  God’s  thought 
of  this  ! In  his  view  the  Gospel  promise  lays 
hare  the  very  heart  of  man.  beyond  possible 
mistake  it  shows  whether  that  sinful  heart  has 
any,  even  the  least  respect  for  God  left  ; 
whether  it  can  be  touched  by  the  presence  and 
pressure  of  God’s  infinite  love  ; whether  upon 
after  and  second  thought  it  will  entertain  at  all 
the  spirit  of  repentance  and  will  consent  to  con- 
sider its  ways  and  think  of  returning  to  obedi 
ence.  Every  renewal  of  God’s  promise  is  his 
motion  put  to  the  sinner  for  reconsideration  ; 
and  every  such  refusal  of  the  sinner  to  entertain 
this  motion  is  a fresh  insult  offered  to  his  lov- 
ing Father  ! Oh,  how  does  it  lay  hare  his  proud, 
unbelieving  heart  ! H.  C. 
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Section  191. 

PROPHETIC  CURSES:  AS  UTTERED  FIRST  AT  SINAI  ; AS  REPEATED  AND  AMPLI- 
FIED ON  THE  PLAINS  OF  MOAB.  PROMISES  OF  RESTORED  FAVOR  UPON 
REPENTANCE  AND  RETURN  UNTO  JEHOVAII. 

Leviticus  26  : 14-46.  De.  28  : 15-68. 

Lev.  20  14  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me,  and  will  not  do  all  these  commandments  ; 

15  and  if  ye  shall  reject  my  statutes,  and  if  your  soul  abhor  my  judgements,  so  that  ye  will  not 

16  do  all  my  commandments,  but  break  my  covenant  ; I also  will  do  this  unto  you  : I will  ap 
point  terror  over  you,  even  consumption  and  fever,  that  shall  consume  the  eyes,  and  make  the 

17  soul  to  pine  away  : and  ye  shall  sow  your  seed  in  vain,  for  your  enemies  shall  eat  it.  And  1 
will  set  my  face  against  you,  and  ye  shall  be  smitten  before  your  enemies  : they  that  hate  yon 

18  shall  rule  over  yon  ; and  ye  shall  flee  when  none  pnrsueth  you.  And  if  ye  will  not  yet  for 

It)  these  things  hearken  unto  me,  then  I will  chastise  yon  seven  times  more  for  your  sins.  And 

I will  break  the  pride  of  your  power  ; and  I will  make  your  heaven  as  iron,  and  your  earth  as 

20  brass  : and  your  strength  shall  be  spent  in  vain  : for  your  land  shall  not  yield  her  increase, 

21  neither  shall  the  trees  of  the  land  yield  their  fruit.  And  if  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me,  and 
will  not  hearken  unto  me  ; I will  bring  seven  times  more  plagues  upon  you  according  to  your 

22  sins.  And  I will  send  the  beast  of  the  field  among  you.  which  shall  rob  yon  of  your  children, 
and  destroy  your  cattle,  and  make  you  few  in  number  ; and  your  ways  shall  become  desolate. 

23  And  if  by  these  things  ye  will  not  be  reformed  unto  me,  but  will  walk  contrary  unto  me  ; then 

24  will  I also  walk  contrary  unto  you  ; and  I will  smite  you,  even  I,  seven  times  for  your  sins. 

25  And  I will  bring  a sword  upon  yon,  that  shall  execute  the  vengeance  of  the  covenant  ; and  ye 
shall  be  gathered  together  within  your  cities  ; and  I will  send  the  pestilence  among  you  ; and 

26  ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  When  I break  your  staff  of  bread,  ten 
women  shall  bake  your  bread  in  one  oven,  and  the}’  shall  deliver  your  bread  again  by  weight  : 
and  ye  shall  eat,  and  not  be  satisfied. 

27  And  if  ye  will  not  for  all  this  hearken  unto  me,  but  walk  contrary  unto  me  ; then  I will 

28  walk  contrary  unto  you  in  fury  ; and  1 also  will  chastise  you  seven  times  for  your  sins.  And 

29  ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your  sons,  and  the  flesh  of  your  daughters  shall  ye  eat.  And  I will 

30  destroy  your  high  places,  and  cut  down  your  sun-images,  and  cast  your  carcases  upon  the 

31  carcases  of  your  idols  ; and  my  soul  shall  abhor  you.  And  I will  make  your  cities  a waste, 
and  will  bring  your  sanctuaries  unto  desolation,  and  I will  not  smell  the  savour  of  your  sweet 

32  odours.  And  I will  bring  the  land  into  desolation  : and  your  enemies  which  dwell  therein 

33  shall  be  astonished  at  it.  And  yon  will  1 scatter  among  the  nations,  and  I will  draw  out  the 

34  sword  after  you  : and  your  land  shall  be  a desolation,  and  your  cities  shall  be  a waste.  Then 
shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  ye  be  in  your  enemies’  land  ; 

35  even  then  shall  the  land  rest,  and  enjoy  her  sabbaths.  As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall 

36  have  rest  ; even  the  rest  which  it  had  not  in  your  sabbaths,  when  ye  dwelt  upon  it.  And  as 
for  them  that  are  left  of  you,  I will  send  a faintness  into  their  heart  in  the  lands  of  their 
enemies  : and  the  sound  of  a driven  leaf  shall  chase  them  ; and  they  shall  flee,  as  one  fleeth 

37  from  the  sword  ; and  they  shall  fall  when  none  pursueth.  And  they  shall  stumble  one  upon 
another,  as  it  were  before  the  sword,  when  none  pursueth  : and  ye  shall  have  no  power  to 

38  stand  before  your  enemies.  And  ye  shall  perish  among  the  nations,  and  the  land  of  your 

39  enemies  shall  eat  you  up.  And  they  that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine  away  in  their  iniquity  in 
your  enemies’  lands  ; and  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers  shall  they  pine  away  with 
them. 

De.  2^  15  But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lom> 
thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  commandments  and  his  statutes  which  I command  thee  this 

1G  day  ; that  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee.  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in 

17  the  city,  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  field.  Cursed  shall  he  thy  basket  and  thy  kneading- 

18  trough.  Cursed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  the  increase  of 

19  thy  kine,  and  the  young  of  thy  flock.  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest  in,  and  cursed 

20  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest  out.  The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  cursing,  discomfiture, 
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and  rebuke,  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand  unto  for  to  do,  until  thou  be  destroyed,  and 
until  thou  perish  quickly  ; because  of  the  evil  of  thy  doings,  whereby  thou  hast  forsaken  in<  . 

21  The  Lord  shall  make  the  pestilence  cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  have  consumed  thee  from  off 

22  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it.  The  Loud  shall  smite  thee  with  consumption, 
and  with  fever,  and  with  inflammation,  and  with  tiery  heat,  and  with  the  sword,  and  with 

23  blasting,  and  with  mildew  ; and  they  shall  pursue  thee  until  thou  nerish.  And  thy  heaven 

24  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron.  The  Lord 
shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and  dust  : from  heaven  shall  it  come  down  upon  thee. 

2d  until  thou  be  destroyed.  The  Lord  shall  cause  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thine  enemies  : thou 
slialt  go  out  one  way  against  them,  and  shalt  flee  seven  ways  before  them  : and  thou  shalt  bo 
2b  tossed  to  and  fro  among  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  And  thy  carcase  shall  be  meat  unto 
all  fowls  of  the  air,  and  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  fray  them 
27  away.  The  Loud  shall  smite  thee  with  the  boil  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  emerods,  and  with  the 
2N  scurvy,  and  with  the  itch,  whereof  thou  eanst  not  be  healed.  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee 
23  with  madness,  and  with  blindness,  and  with  astonishment  of  heart  : and  thou  shalt  grope  at 
noonday,  as  the  blind  gropeth  in  darkness,  and  thou  shalt  not  prosper  in  thy  ways  : and  thou 

30  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  spoiled  atway,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  save  thee.  Thou  shalt 
betroth  a wife,  and  another  man  shall  be  with  her  : thou  shalt  build  an  house,  and  thou  shalt 

31  not  dwell  therein  : thou  shalt  plant  a vineyard,  and  shalt  not  use  the  fruit  thereof.  Thine  ox 
shall  be  slain  before  thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof  : thine  ass  shall  be  violently 
taken  away  from  before  thy  face,  and  shall  not  be  restored  to  thee  : thy  sheep  shall  be  given 

32  unto  thine  enemies,  and  thou  shalt  have  none  to  save  thee.  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shull 
be  given  unto  another  people,  and  thine  eyes  shall  look,  and  fail  with  longing  for -them  all  the 

33  day  : and  there  shall  be  nought  in  the  power  of  thine  hand.  The  fruit  of  thy  ground,  and  all 
thy  labours,  shall  a nation  which  thou  knowest  not  eat  up  ; and  thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed 

34  and  crushed  alway  : so  that  thou  shalt  be  mad  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see. 

35  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  in  the  knees,  and  in  the  legs,  witti  a sore  boil,  whereof  thou  eanst 
3fi  not  be  healed,  from  the  sole  of  thy  foot  unto  the  crown  of  thy  head.  The  Lord  shall  bring 

thee,  and  thy  king  which  thou  shalt  set  over  thee,  unto  a nation  which  thou  hast  not  known, 
37  thou  nor  thy  fathers  ; and  there  shalt  thou  serve  other  gods,  wood  and  stone.  And  thou  shalt 
become  an  astonishment,  a proverb,  and  a by-word,  among  all  the  peoples  whither  the  Lord 
33  shall  lead  thee  away.  Thou  shalt  carry  much  seed  out  into  the  field,  and  shalt  gather  little 
33  in  ; for  the  locust  shall  consume  it.  Thou  shalt  plant  vineyards  and  dress  them,  but  thou 

40  shalt  neither  drink  of  the  wine,  nor  gather  the  ( trapes  ; for  the  worm  shall  eat  them.  Thou 
shalt  have  olive  trees  throughout  all  thy  borders,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thyself  with  the 

41  oil  ; for  thine  olive  shall  cast  its  fruit.  Thou  shalt  beget  sons  and  daughters,  but  they  shall 

42  not  be  thine  ; for  they  shall  go  into  captivity.  All  thy  trees  and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground  shall 

43  the  locust  possess.  The  stranger  that  is  in  the  midst  of  thee  shall  mount  up  above  thee 

44  higher  and  higher  ; and  thou  shalt  come  down  lower  and  lower.  He  shall  lend  to  thee,  and 

45  thou  shalt  not  lend  to  him  : he  shall  be  the  head,  and  thou  shalt  be  the  tail.  And  all  these 
curses  shall  come  \ipon  thee,  and  shall  pursue  thee,  and  overtake  thee,  till  thou  be  destroyed  ; 
because  thou  liearkenedst  not  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  commandments 

4(>  and  his  statutes  which  he  commanded  thee  : and  they  shall  be  upon  thee  for  a sign  and  for  a 
47  wonder,  and  upon  thy  seed  for  ever  : because  thou  servedst  not  the  Lord  thy  God  with  joy 
43  fulness,  and  with  gladness  of  heart,  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  all  things  : therefore  shalt 
thou  sene  thine  enemies  which  the  Lord  shall  send  against  thee,  in  hunger,  and  in  thirst, 
and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all  things  : and  he  shall  put  a yoke  of  iron  upon  thy  neck, 
43  until  he  have  destroyed  thee.  The  Lord  shall  bring  a nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the 

50  end  of  the  earth,  as  the  eagle  flieth  ; a nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand  ; a 
nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  shew  favour  to 

51  the  young  : and  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  the  fruit  of  tby  ground,  until  thou  be 
destroyed  : which  also  shall  not  leave  thee  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  the  increase  of  tHy  kine,  or  the 

52  young  of  thy  flock,  until  he  have  caused  thee  to  perish.  And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy 
gates,  until  thy  high  and  feneed  walls  come  down,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  throughout  all  thy 
land  : and  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates  throughout  all  thy  land,  which  the  Lord  thy 

53  God  hath  given  thee.  And  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons 
and  of  thy  daughters  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  ; in  the  siege  and  in  the  strait- 
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54  ness,  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  straiten  thee.  The  man  that  is  tender  anion"  yon,  and 
very  delicate,  his  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother,  and  toward  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and 

55  toward  the  remnant  of  his  children  which  he  hath  remaining  : so  that  he  will  not  give  to  any 
of  them  of  the  flesh  of  his  children  whom  he  shall  eat,  because  he  hath  nothing  lett  him  ; in 
the  siege  ami  in  the  straitness,  wherewith  thine  enemy  shall  straiten  theo  in  all  thy  gates. 

5G  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you,  which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  ot  her 
foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  husband 
57  of  her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter  ; and  toward  her  young  one  that 
cometh  out  from  between  her  feet,  and  toward  her  children  which  she  shall  bear  ; for  she 
shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all  things  secretly  : in  the  siege  and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith 
5K  thine  enemy  shall  straiten  thee  in  thy  gates.  If  thou  wilt  not  observe  to  detail  the  words  of 
this  law  that  are  written  in  this  book,  that  thou  mayest  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful  name, 
59  the  lord  thy  god  ; then  the  Lop.d  will  make  thy  plagues  wonderful,  and  the  plagues  of  thy 
seed,  even  great  plagues,  and  of  long  continuance,  and  sore  sicknesses,  and  of  long  continu* 
GO  ance.  And  he  will  bring  upon  thee  again  all  the  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  thouwast  afraid  of  ; 
Gl  and  they  shall  cleave  unto  thee.  Also  every  sickness,  and  every  plague,  which  is  not  written 
G2  in  the  book  of  this  law,  them  will  the  Lord  bring  upon  thee,  until  thou  be  destroyed.  And  ye 
shall  be  left  few  in  number,  whereas  ye  were  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude  ; because 
G3  thou  didst  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
as  the  Lord  rejoiced  over  you  to  do  you  good,  and  to  multiply  you  ; so  the  Lord  will  rejoice 
over  von  to  cause  you  to  perish,  and  to  destroy  you  ; and  ye  shall  be  plucked  from  off  the  land 
G4  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it.  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  peoples,  from 
the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other  end  of  the  earth  ; and  there  thou  shalt  serve 
G5  other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known,  thou  nor  thy  fathers,  even  wood  and  stone.  And 
among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease,  and  there  shall  be  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  thy 
foot  : but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there  a trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and  pining  of 

GG  soul  : and  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee  ; and  thou  shalt  fear  night  and  day,  and 

G7  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life  : in  the  morning  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were 

even  ! and  at  even  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were  morning  ! for  the  fear  of  thine  heart 

Gs  which  thou  shalt  fear,  and  tor  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see.  And  the  Lord 
shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again  with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof  I said  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt 
see  it  no  more  again  : and  there  ye  shall  sell  yourselves  unto  your  enemies  for  bondmen  aud 
for  bondwomen,  aud  no  man  shall  buy  you. 

Lev.  40  And  they  shall  confess  their  iniquity,  and  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  in  their 
trespass  which  they  trespassed  against  me,  and  also  that  because  they  have  walked  contrary 

41  unto  me,  I also  walked  contrary  unto  them,  and  brought  them  into  the  land  of  their  enemies  : 
it'  then  their  uncircumcised  heart  be  humbled,  and  they  then  accept  of  the  punishment  of 

42  their  iniquity  ; then  will  I remember  my  covenant  with  Jacob  ; and  also  my  covenant  with 
Isaac,  and  also  my  covenant  with  Abraham  will  I remember  ; and  I will  remember  tha  land. 

43  The  land  also  shall  be  left  of  them,  and  shall  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  while  she  lieth  desolate 
without  them  ; and  they  shall  accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity  ; because,  even  he- 

44  cause  they  rejected  my  judgements,  and  their  soul  abhorred  my  statutes.  And  yet  for  all  that, 
when  they  be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I will  not  reject  them,  neither  will  I abhor  them, 

45  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  covenant  with  them  : for  1 am  the  Lord  their  God  : 
but  I will  for  their  sakes  remember  the  covenant  of  their  ancestors,  whom  I brought  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  that  I might  be  their  God  : I am  the  Lord. 

4G  These  are  the  statutes  and  judgements  and  laws,  which  the  Lord  made  between  him  and 
the  children  of  Israel  in  mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 


Prophetic  Corses  Uttered  at  Sinai. 

Lev.  2G  : 14-39. 

Ilaving  enjoined  the  proclamations  of  the 
blessing  and  the  curse  on  their  entering  into 
possession  of  Canaan,  Moses,  for  the  sake  of 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  people  both  the 
blessing  aud  the  enrse,  proceeds  to  dilate  upon 


both,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  latter  as  that 
which  the  people  the  more  needed  to  have 
brought  home  to  them.  As  he  proceeds,  the 
language  of  terrible  denunciation  passes  into 
that  of  no  less  terrible  prediction,  in  which  the 
calamities  that  should  come  upon  the  nation 
because  of  their  apnstasy  and  rebellion  are 
clearly  and  pointedly  foretold.  W.  L.  A. 
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The  blessings  and  the  curses  rise  one  above  i 
the  oilier  in  regular  gradation  : on  the  one  side,  I 
ruin,  ulmudauee,  peace,  deliverance,  victory,  in- 
crease in  numbers,  communion  with  God  ; now, 
on  the  other  side,  horror,  wasting,  and  the 
burning  fever,  hostile  spoiling  of  the  fields,  de- 
feat, and  ea useless  flight  ; the  heaven  iron,  and 
the  earth  brass,  failure  of  crops  and  fruits  in 
spite  of  labor  spent  upon  them  ; wild  beasts  for 
the  destruction  of  cattle,  children,  and  men,  ^ 
desolation  of  the  highways  ; the  sword,  pesti-  | 
lenee,  and  famine  ; cannibalism,  overthrow  of 
their  heathen  idols  ami  of  God 'sown  house  and 
worship,  destruction  of  their  cities,  utter  deso-  j 
lation  of  their  lands,  and  their  captivity  among 
the  heathen.  And  even  yet  the  full  measure  of 
their  misery  is  not  accomplished,  for  while  the  | 
land  enjoys  her  Sabbaths,  the  captives,  if  unre- 
pentant, are  to  fall  from  one  misery  to  another, 
till  they  pine  away  and  are  consumed.  Each  of 
these  grades  is  described  as  being  symbolically 
seven  times  worse  -that  is,  incomparahlywor.se,  l 
than  that  which  has  gone  before.  Because  these 
plagues  would  come,  and  m fact  did  come,  upon 
them  as  the  immediate  result  of  physical  or 
moral  causes  that  could  lie  traced,  they  are  none 
the  less  the  effect  of  God’s  wrath  upon  his  apos- 
tate people.  F.  M, The  blessing  and  tlie 

curse  touched  every  interest  and  relationship 
of  Jewish  life  religion,  home,  society,  govern- 
ment. The  curse  was  invoked  uj>on  idolatry, 
nndutifulness,  avarice,  oppression,  nnchastity, 
insubordination.  It  began  in  the  inner  chamber 
of  the  heart,  and  extended  to  the  outermost 
circle  of  the  social  system.  D.  I>. 

The  prophecies  of  Moses  may  be  considered 
as  supplementary  to  those  of  Jacob  and  Balaam  : 
furnishing  a more  detailed  account  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Israelites,  and  afterward  of  the 
Jews.  His  predictions  of  the  corruptions  of  his 
people  after  his  death  ; of  their  subsequent 
calamities  under  the  judicial  and  regal  States  ; 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian, 
and  afterward  of  the  Homan  captivity  ; are  de- 
livered with  such  plainness  and  precision,  that 
they  seem  rather  to  be  historical  narratives  of 
past  transactions  than  prophecies  of  future.  In 
this  respect  they  differ  from  all  others,  excepting 
those  of  our  Lord  himself  ; the  predictions  of 
the  rest  being  generally  delivered  in  a figurative 
and  highly  poetical  style,  very  concise  and  very 

obscure.  Dr.  llilest. Tt  is  only  necessary  to 

be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  second 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  the  Jewish  nation,  to  perceive  how 
truly  and  correctly  the  eye  of  the  prophet  Moses 
had  penetrated  through  thirty-three  centuries  | 
44 


of  the  future  history  of  his  people.  For  the  rest, 
what  Hosea  (ch.  fl)  beholds  in  spirit,  and  adds 
at  verse  4,  to  complete  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  must  be  here  compared.  0.  G.  B. 

The  promises  of  God  are  prophecies  of  good  ; 
so  are  his  threatening  prophecies  of  evil  ; they 
give  no  countenance  to  fatalism  since  made  to 
depend  upon  conditions.  God  limy,  therefore, 
repent  him  of  evils  threatened  when  sinuers  re- 
pent of  the  sin  that  provoked  him.  So  long  as 
the  Hebrews  were  faithful  to  their  God  they 
found  him  faithful  in  mercy  ; when  they  re- 
belled they  found  him  no  less  faithful  in  judg- 
ment. What  a commentary  upon  the  verses  be- 
fore ns  is  the  history  of  t lie  Israelites ! J.  A.  M. 

What  an  accumulation  of  penalties  and  curses 
are  we  presented  with  here  marking  the  intol 
erance  of  God  for  sin,  and  how  much  it  is  the 
object  of  his  abomination.  Tt  reminds  one  of 
the  expression,  God  casting  the  fury  of  his 
wrath  and  raining  it  upon  them  (Job  20  : 2d)— 
also,  “Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares, 
fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest” 
(Ps.  11  ; G),  It  is  thus  that  lie  who  liateth  in- 
iquity heapeth  all  sorts  of  calamity  on  the  rebel- 
lious Israelites  ; pestilence  within  their  borders, 
violence  and  invasion  from  without,  diseases  of 
all  kinds  both  on  themselves  and  on  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  -fever  and  inflammation  to  the 
former,  blasting  and  mildew  to  tlie  latter.  The 
very  elements  were  made  to  conspire  against 
them.  Mark  the  strength  of  the  expressions  — 
the  heaven  brass,  the  earth  iron  The  rain  of 
powder  and  dust  indicates  the  extreme  drought, 
in  that  these  were  blown  from  the  highway  on 
the  fields  — a most  severe  visitation  in  n hot  cli- 
mate ; and  then  there  were  the  fell  discom- 
fitures which  they  received  at  the  hand  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  appalling  effect  of  these.  How 
fearfully  and  with  what  graphic  truth  of  fulfil- 
ment have  these  threats  been  all  realised  ! The 
curses  are  so  many  predictions  ; and  this  whole 
chapter  forms  a most  striking  prophecy,  dcliv 
ered  hundreds  of  years  before  its  final  accom- 
plishment, T.  C. 

The  sublimity  of  his  denunciations  surpasses 
anything  in  the  oratory  or  the  poetry  of  the 
whole  world.  Nature  is  exhausted  in  furnish- 
ing terrific  images  ; nothing,  except  the  real 
iiorrors  of  Jewish  history,  the  miseries  of  their 
sieges,  the  cruelty,  the  contempt,  the  oppres- 
sions, the  persecutions,  which  for  ages  this  scat- 
tered and  despised  nation  have  endured,  can 
approach  the  tremeudons  maledictions  which 
warned  them  against  the  violation  of  their  law. 
Mthnan. 

Lev.  26  : 16.  The  language  is  singularly 
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hold  and  striking.  Terror,  consumption,  and 
the  burning  ague  are  personified,  and  made  the 
keepers  of  the  disobedient  and  apostate  Israel- 
ites. They  haunt  their  steps  wherever  they  go, 
and  keep  them  continually  under  the  influence 
of  dismay,  feeling  indiscribable  evils,  and  fear- 
ing worse.  1*.  Then  icill  I punish  you  seven 
ii}ties  more  for  your  sins . A definite  for  an  in- 
definite number.  The  import  is  plainly  that 
of  a great  increase  of  their  plagues  by  reason  of 
their  continued  provocations  from  age  to  age, 
as  history  proves  to  have  been  tho  case.  Rush. 

‘25,  He  constantly  declares  by  the  prophets 
that  lie  was  the  Leader  of  the  people's  enemies, 
and  that  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  both 
fought  under  him.  lie  calls  the  Assyrian  his 
axe,  and  the  rod  of  his  anger  which  lie  wields 
in  his  hand  and  Nebuchadnezzar  his  hired  sol- 
dier.  He  says  that  he  will  call  the  Egyptians 
with  a hiss,  and  will  arouse  the  Chaldeans  by 
the  sound  of  his  trumpet.  Cut v. 

20.  Brecul  aunin  by  weight.  No  lan 
guage  conld  be  more  expressive  of  the  extremi- 
ties to  which  they  should  be  reduced  In  allu- 
sion to  this  it  is  threatened  again  (Ezek.  4 : Ifi, 
17),  “I  will  break  the  staff  of  bread  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  they  shall  eat  bread  by  weight,  and 
with  cure,  and  they  shall  drink  water  by  meas- 
ure, and  with  astonishment  ; that  they  may 
want  bread  and  water,  and  be  astonied  one 
with  another,  and  consume  away  for  their  in- 
iquity.” 

2!>.  Ye  shall  eai  the  flesli  of  your 

sons.  This  was  literally  fulfilled  at  the  siege 
ot‘  Samaria  (2  Kings  G : 29),  in  the  days  of  Je- 
horam,  and  in  t tie  siege  of  .Jerusalem,  under 
Titus.  The  fearful  accomplishment  of  the 
threatened  punishment  is  thus  bewailed  by 
Jeremiah  (Lam.  4 : 10),  “The  hands  of  the  piti- 
ful women  have  sodden  their  own  children  ; 
they  were  their" meat  in  the  destruction  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people.”  Bush. 

H2.  The  land  wonderfully  fulfilled  two  con 
ditions:  first,  as  a place  of  training  and  dis 
cipline,  a land  where  they  might  be  hidden 
away  till  prepared  to  take  their  proper  place 
among  the  nations  ; second,  ns  a land  where 
they  could  bear  their  witness  to  Jehovah,  when 
li is  time  had  come.  As  midway  between  Egypt 
and  Chaldea,  and  adjacent  to  Asia  Minor,  the 
name  of  Jehovah  might  be  made  known  through 
them  to  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
( H this  land  Jehovah  gave  to  his  people  posses 
sion,  but  not  ownership.  “ The  land  is  mine, 
for  ye  are  pilgrims  and  sojourners  with  me.” 
Jte  was  the  sole  owner,  and  they  only  tenants 
at  will,  whose  possession  was  conditioned  upon 


1 the  fulfilment  of  their  covenant  obligations.  If 
faithful  to  him,  lie  would  defend  them  from  the 
invasion  ot  enemies  ; their  land  should  not  be 
I visited  by  drought  nor  by  devastating  insects  ; 
there  should  not  be  pestilence  or  famine,  but 
the  rain  should  fall  in  its  season  and  the  land 
be  filled  with  plenty.  Hut  if  unfaithful,  he 
would  visit  them  with  judgments  until  lie  had 
I brought  the  land  to  desolation,  and  scattered 
the  people  among  the  heathen.  . . . This  re- 
lation of  the  Jews  to  their  land,  through  Je- 
hovah, was  a most  important  element  in  their 
history.  To  be  thrust  out  of  it  and  scattered 
! among  the  nations,  was  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment that  could  be  inflicted  upon  them,  since  it 
was  inflicted  by  their  King,  and  was  the  proof 
to  all  the  world  of  their  rebellion.  Andrews. 

HI.  Tlio li  shall  the  land  enjoy  her 
Sabbaths  as  lon^  as  ii  lieth  desolate. 
This  is  shown  by  IToubigant  to  be  a historical 
fact.  From  Saul  to  the  Babylonish  captivity 
1 are  numbered  about  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  during  which  period  there  were  of  course 
] seventy  Sabbaths  of  years.  Now  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity  lasted  seventy  years,  and  during 
that  time  the  land  of  Israel  rested.  Therefore 
the  land  rested  just  as  many  years  in  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  as  it  should  have  rested  Sab- 
baths, if  the  Jews  had  observed  the  law  rela- 
tive to  the  Sabbatic  years.  Bush. 

S5S,  HO.  This  is  the  concluding  threat.  It  is 
1 conditional  in  its  nature,  and  the  condition 
having  been  fulfilled,  it  has  been  accomplished. 
Those  of  the  ten  tribes  who  did  not  find  their 
, way  to  Babylon,  and  so  became  absorbed  in  the 
body  which  returned  to  Jerusalem,  ha*e  been 
eaten  np  by  the  hind  of  their  enemies,  and  have 
pined  away  in  their  enemies'  tenuis.  Neither  they 
nor  their  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  globe,  however  irfucli  investigation 
may  employ  itself  in  searching  for  them.  They 
! have  been  absorbed  by  the  populations  among 
which  they  were  scattered.  F.  M. 

Prophetic  Cuiises  Repeated  and  Amplified  on 

THE  FLAINS  OF  MoAB. 

I)e.  28  : 15-08. 

Moses  here  resumes  and  amplifies  the  threats 
already  set  forth  in  the  earlier  records  of  the 
Law.  The  blessings  are  declared  in  fourteen 
verses  ; the  curses  require  nearly  four  times  as 
many.  Thus  here  again  the  curse  is  the  more 
j conspicuous  feature  in  the  Law.  The  language 
rises  in  this  chapter  to  the  sublimest  strains, 
j especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it  ; and  the  proph- 
ecies respecting  the  dispersion  and  degradation 
of  the  Jewish  nation  in  its  later  days  are  among 
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the  most  remarkable  in  -Scripture.  They  are 
plain,  precise,  and  circumstantial  ; and  the  ful- 
filment of  them  has  been  literal,  complete,  and 
undeniable,  L spin. 

15,  20.  (rod  seeks  not  occasion  against  us, 
nor  is  he  apt  to  quarrel  with  us.  That  which 
is  here  mentioned  as  bringing  the  curse  isff) 
despising  God  ; refusing  to  hearken  to  his  coice 
(verse  15),  which  speaks  the  highest  contempt 
imaginable,  as  if  what  lie  said  were  not  worth 
the  heeding  or  we  were  not  under  any  obligation 
to  him.  (2)  Disobeying  him  ; not  daimj  his  cum 
mamhnenls  or  not  observing  to  do  them.  None 
full  under  liis  curse  but  those  that  rebel  against 
his  command  (3)  Deserting  him.  “ It  is  be- 
cause of  the  wickedness  of  thy  dthm/s,  not  only 
whereby  thou  hast  slighted  me,  but  whereby  thou 
bust  forsaken  me"  (verse  20).  (rod  never  casts 
ns  off  till  we  tirst  cast  him  off.  It  intimates 
that  their  idolatry,  by  which  they  forsook  the 
true  (tod  for  false  gods,  would  be  their  destroy- 
ing sin,  more  than  any  other.  II.  - These 
threateiiings  are  against  evil-doers,  and  while  as 
terrible  as  they  are  just  they  have  no  taint  of 
bitterness.  They  are  never  vindictive.  They 
proceed  from  a heart  of  infinite  pity— the  heart 
of  “the  Almighty  Father."  Dr.  A.  1\  Thompson. 

16-19.  As  the  Messing  was  set  forth  in  six 
announcements  (verges  3-fp,  the  curse  is  pro- 
claimed in  form  and  number  corresponding. 
The  curse  thus  appears  as  the  exact  counterpart 
of  ttie  blessing.  The  different  forms  in  which 
the  threatened  curse  should  break  forth  are 
then  detailed  (verses  20-GN).  W.  L.  A. 

The  eipvty  of  these  curses.  (1)  Disobedience 
under  such  circumstances  of  privilege  was  em- 
inently base  find  blameworthy.  Disloyalty  had  no 
excuse.  To  refuse  to  hearken  was  sheer  ob- 
stinacy which  eonld  plead  no  extenuation.  (2) 
It  tens  }>erjury.  They  had  sworn  to  be  loyal  sub 
jects.  They  bad  acknowledged  the  just  terms 
of  the  covenant,  and  had  entered  Canaan  on  the 
terms  of  pledged  obedience.  (3)  It  tens  rebellion 
iKjitinsf  (heir  accepted  Kiwj.  If  such  llugrant  re- 
bellion escaped  with  impunity,  God  would  be 
dishonored  in  the  eyes  of  the  universe.  (4)  The 
curses  terre  their  oicn  choice.  They  knew  clearly 
what  the  fruits  of  disobedience  were.  They  had 
seen  the  fruits  in  others’  fate— in  the  Egyptians, 
in  their  brethren,  in  the  Canaan ites.  If  they 
should  choose  other  gods  they  should  be  led 
into  captivity,  and  Mere  they  should  “ serve  other 
gods,  wood  and  stone."  (5)  The  curses  were  the 
natural  evolution  of  their  crimes.  Sin  is  the  seed 
of  which  penalty  is  the  fruit.  If  they  forsook 
God,  God  would  forsake  them.  What  could  be 
more  equitable?  Men  say,  “ Depart  from  me  ; 


I desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.”  God 
says,  “ Depart  from  me  ; I never  knew  you.” 

D.  D. 

25,  26.  Utter  defeat  in  battle  (the  opposite 
iff  the  blessing  promised,  verse  7)  and  disper 
sion  among  the  nations  are  threatened,  with  the 
utmost  indignity  to  those  who  were  slain,  in 
their  bodies  being  left  unburied  to  be  devoured 
by  birds  of  prey  and  wild  beasts  (of.  1 Kings 

II  : II).  Shalt  be  removed  into  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  ; literally,  s It  alt  be  a lossitiy  to 
and  fro  to  all  the  kimjdoms , etc.  ; “ u ball  t’ur  all 
the  kingdoms  to  play  with.” 

2S,  29.  Desides  bodily  ailments,  mental  dis- 
eases should  come  upon  them— insanity,  inca- 
pacity, confusion  of  mind,  so  that  even  at  mid- 
day they  should  grope  as  a blind  man  gropes  — 
i.e.,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
they  should  be  unable  to  find  the  right  path,  to 
hit  on  the  right  and  safe  course.  It  is  of  men- 
tal blindness  that  the  word  is  here  used.  W.  L.  A. 

They  should  be  infatuated  in  all  their  conn 

sels,  so  us  not  to  discern  their  own  interest,  nor 
bring  anything  to  puss  for  the  public  good.  The 
Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness  and  blindness. 
Note,  God's  judgments  can  reach  the  minds  of 
men,  to  fill  them  with  darkness  and  horror,  as 
well  as  their  bodies  and  estates  ; and  those  are 
tile  sorest  of  all  judgments  which  make  men  a 
terror  to  themselves,  and  their  own  destroy- 
ers. II. 

•TO  T 1.  The  spoliation  of  them  should  be  - 
utter.  All  most  dear  and  precious  to  them 
should  be  the  prey  of  their  enemies.  Wife, 
house,  vineyard,  herd,  and  flock  should  be  ruth- 
lessly taken  from  them  ; sons  and  daughters 
should  be  carried  into  captivity,  and  their  eyes 
should  look  for  them  in  vain,  with  constant  and 
wasting  longing.  W.  L.  A. 

T2-  IV  Ia*V.  26  : 2T-T9.  These  passages 
are  remarkably  descriptive  of  the  captivities  of 
the  ten  tribes  carried  away  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  transplanted  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  of  the  two  remaining  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Denjamin,  by  the  Dabyloniaus.  Their 
true  meaning  is  determined  by  the  Prophet  Jer- 
emiah in  the  following  summary  : ” Lo,  I bring 
a nation  upon  yon  from  far,  (4  house  of  Israel, 
saith  the  Lord  . it  is  a mighty  nation,  it  is  an 
ancient  nation,  a nation  whose  lanyamje  than 
knmeest  not,  neither  understandest  what  they 
say.  Their  tpiicer  is  an  open  sepulchre,  they 
are  all  mighty  men.  And  they  shall  eat  up 
thine  harvest."  The  remoteness  of  the  Daby- 
lonians  is  noticed  (Is.  5 :2f>),  and  the  antiquity 
of  “the  land  of  Nimrod”  (Mac.  5 : (>).  The 
Syriac  language  was  not  understood  by  the  Jews 
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(2  Kings  18  : 26),  and  their  arms  were  chiefly 
haws  and  arrows  (Jer.  6 : 23).  Hales. 

lit.  Tli on  shall  he  only  oppressed 
and  crushed  a I way.  They  should  not  be 
quite  rooted  out  and  destroyed,  as  the  Amale- 
kitesand  Canaanites  were,  of  whom  no  footsteps 
now  remaiu  ; hut  he  scattered  and  tossed  about 
through  other  nations,  remaining  still  as  a testi 
monv  to  the  trnth  of  God's  revealed  religion  ; 
and  there  only  oppressed,  crushed,  and  en 
slaved.  Pyle. 

The  Lord  tliall  hriim  thee,  and 
thy  kin;;.  This  was  fulfilled  literally,  when  Je- 
hoiaehin  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  (2 
Kings  24  : 15),  and  afterward  Zedekiali  (25  :7  ; 
Jer.  39  : 7 ; 52  : 11).  Bp.  Patrick. It  is  a cir- 

cumstance which  must  strike  every  unpreju- 
diced person,  that  this  prophetic  threat  was  de- 
livered at  a time  when  the  Jews  had  not  a king, 
nor  were  yet  constituted  as  a nation.  Bryant. 

i£7.  The  Hebrew  people  have  survived  their 
metropolis,  their  kingdom,  aud  their  code  ; and 
a terrible  interval  of  more  than  fifteen  centuries 
of  merciless  persecutions,  of  heroic  struggles,  of 
blasting  calumnies,  of  martyrdoms,  and  of  ex- 
pulsions, constitute  the  modern  history  of  the 
Hebrews.  Exiles  even  in  their  birthplace  ; 
struck  out  of  the  number  of  nations,  yet  still  a 
nation  ; the  chosen  of  God,  and  the  persecuted 
of  man  ; looked  ou  as  sacred,  and  held  as  con- 
temptible. Stigmatized  or  proscribed,  their  , 
very  name  has  entailed  on  them  a proverbial  I 
odium,  and  they  are  still  enduring  the  anathema 
of  their  immortal  legislator;  “Thou  shult  be- 
come an  astonishment,  a proverb,  and  a by-word 
among  all  the  peoples  whither  the  Lord  shall 
lead  thee  away/’  I)  Israeli. 

41.  Tliou  shall  l>c;;el  son*.  Tile  ca- 
lamity here  threatened  was  threatened  also  in 
many  places  of  the  prophets,  and  fulfilled  in 
several  invasions  of  their  neighbors  : for  the 
Syrians,  no  doubt,  carried  captive  more  than 
one  “ little  maid,”  like  her  wh)  waited  on  Naa- 
man’s  wife  (2  Kings  5 : 2),  and  in  other  in- 
roads upon  them,  till  the  captivity  of  the  whole 
land  ; we  may  be  confident  that  this  was  a fre- 
quent calamity  (2  Kings  14  : 26  ; 15  : 37).  Bp. 
Pal  rich'. 

If),  50.  The  description  here  given  of  the  , 
enemy  to  whom  Israel  was  to  he  subjected,  up 
plies  more  or  less  closely  to  all  the  nations 
whom  God  raised  up  from  tune  to  time,  to  in- 
vade Israel  and  chastise  the  people  for  their  re- 
bellion—the  Chaldeans  (cf.  Jer.  48  : 40  ; 49  : 22  ; 
Ezek.  17  : 5-7  ; Hah.  1 :G),  the  Assyrians  (cf.  Is. 

5 :26  ; 38  : 11),  the  Medes  (Is.  13  : 17,  18)  ; but 
there  are  features  in  the  description  which  ap-  ; 


ply  especially  to  the  Romans  ; and  the  horrors 
delineated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  section 
(verses  52-57)  carry  one’s  thoughts  immediately 
to  the  terrible  scenes  which  transpired  during 
the  wars  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  with  the  Jesvs 
as  narrated  by  Josephus.  \V.  L A. 

The  minute  and  circumstantial  prophecy  con- 
taiued  from  the  forty-ninth  to  the  sixty  eighth 
verse  was  exactly  fulfilled  in  all  its  branches  by 
the  Roman  captivity,  and  is  still  fulfilling  at 
this  very  day.  Its  accomplishment  indeed  is 
for  “ a sign”  of  their  rebellion  against  God,  and 
for  “ a wander”  of  their  preservation  amid  all 
those  dreadful  calamities  which  the)’  have  suf 

fered  for  so  many  hundred  years.  Hales. If 

we  consider  what  providential  reasons  may  be 
assigned  for  the  present  condition  of  the  Jews, 
we  shall  find  that  their  numbers,  dispersion, 
and  adherence  to  their  religion  have  furnished 
every  age  and  every  nation  of  the  world  with 
the  strongest  arguments  for  the  Christian  faith  ; 
not  only  as  these  very  particulars  are  foretold 
of  them,  but  as  they  themselves  are  the  deposi- 
tories of  these  and  all  the  other  prophecies, 
which  tend  to  their  own  contusion.  Their 
number  furnishes  us  with  a sufficient  cloud  of 
witnesses  that  attest  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Their  dispersion  spreads  these  witnesses 
through  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  adherence 
to  their  religion  makes  their  testimony  unques- 
tionable. Addison. 

If),  50.  A nation  from  far—  namely,  the  Ro- 
mans, as  swift  as  the  eagle,  hastening  to  the 
prey  ; our  Saviour  makes  use  of  this  similitude, 
in  foretelling  this  destruction,  that  where  the 
carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together 
(Matt.  24  : 2S).  And  Bishop  Patrick  observes 
(to  make  the  accomplishment  the  more  remark- 
able) that  the  ensign  of  the  Roman  armies  was 
an  eagle.  This  nation  is  said  to  be  of  a fierce 
countenance,  an  indication  of  a fierce  nature, 
stern  and  severe,  that  would  not  pity  the  weak- 
ness and  infirmity  either  of  little  children  or  of 

old  people.  H. The  Romans  are  here  de 

scribed  with  the  most  characteristic  precision, 
above  eight  hnndred  years  before  their  exist- 
ence as  a nation.  First,  by  their  country; 
“ far”  to  the  westward  of  Palestine  ; from  “ the 
end  of  the  earth,”  or  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  armies  of 
Titus  and  Adrian  were  principally  composed  of 
Gauls,  Britons,  and  Spaniards.  (Vespasian  and 
Adrian,  the  two  great  conquerors  and  destroy- 
ers of  the  Jews,  both  came  from  commanding 
here  in  Britain.  Bp.  Newton.)  (2)  Bytherapid- 
iiy  of  their  marches,  “ swift  as  the  eagle  flieth 
and  their  ensigns  too  were  eagles , expressive 
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thereof.  (3)  By  their  hingmoje,  Latin,  wliich 
uas  not  understood  by  the  Jews,  though  Greek 
was,  from  the  time  of  Alexander’s  conquests  in 
Asia.  (4)  By  their  “ tierce  countenance,”  for 
which  the  Uomans  were  distinguished  from  the 
early  periods  of  their  republic.  And  (5;  By 
their /Vrorin/,  or  merciless  disposition  in  war. 

Of  lieroc  oininl  rnsinrt*.  Hnv  singu- 
larly applicable  this  characteristic  was  of  the 
Unmans,  may  appear  from  the  following  in 
stance  out  of  many.  In  a war  which  broke  out 
between  the  Uomans  and  Samnites  (year  of 
Rome  412),  the  bitter  attributed  their  defeat 
after  a long  and  obstinate  engagement  to  the 
fierce  look's  of  the  Romans.  They  said  that 
“ the  eyes  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  on  tire, 
their  countenances  were  wild,  and  their  looks 
lurious;  and  that  this  excited  more  terror  in 
them  than  anything  else.’* 

51.  Josephus,  whose  “ Jewish  war”  is  the  best 
commentary  on  this  prophecy,  relates  the  dev- 
astation of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  that 
“ in  their  rage  they  ceased  not  day  nor  night 
from  ravaging  the  lands,  plundering  the  goods, 
slaying  all  that  were  of  military  age,  and  taking 
the  weaker  captives.”  lie  relates  the  sieges  of 
the  principal  towns  taken  by  the  Romans,  Juta- 
pata,  Gadara,  Joppa,  Tiberias,  Tariehea,  and 
Gaclahi  ; at  which  last  town  in  particular,  after 
a Rng  and  obstinate  defence,  “ above  five  thou- 
sand persons  precipitate  1 themselves  from  the 
walls  into  a deep  valley  beneath  ; and  the  Ro 
mans  spared  not  even  the  infants,  but  sluwj 
them  in  numbers  from  the  citadel.”  II lies. 

When  Vespasian  entered  Gadara,  Josephus 

says,  that  “ he  slew  all,  man  by  man,  the  Ro- 
mans showing  merev  to  no  age.”  Such  had 
been  the  Chaldeans,  as  the  sacred  history  re 
lates  expressly  (2  Cb.  3d  : 17). 

5 2.  And  he  *3»all  bcMe;rc  tliec.  The 
Romans  demolished  several  fortified  places  be- 
fore they  besieged  and  destroyed  Jerusalem. 
And  the  Jews  may  very  well  be  said  to  have 
” trusted  in  their  high  and  fenced  walls,”  for 
they  seldom  ventured  a battle  in  the  open  field. 
Jerusalem  was  a very  strong  place,  aod  wonder- 
fully fortified  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  accord 
ing  to  the  description  of  Tacitus,  as  well  as  of 
Josephus.  Bp.  Xeicton . 

For  a minute  recital  of  the  fulfilment  of  these 
remarkable  predictions,  read  pages  G47-G5U  of 
New  Testament,  Yol.  T.  B. 

57.  IjCV.  *26  : 29.  This  prediction  was  ful- 
filled abont  six  hundred  years  after,  when  Sa- 
maria was  besieged  by  the  King  of  Syria  (2  Kings 
G : 28,  29).  Tt  was  fnltilled  again  abont  nine 
hundred  years  after  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 


before  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Jer.  4 : 10  : 
Bar.  2 : 1).  Again  it  was  fulfilled  about  fifteen 
hundred  years  after  in  the  last  siege  of  Jeru 
salem  by  Titus.  At  so  many  different  times 
and  distant  periods  hath  this  prophecy  been 
fulfilled  : and  one  would  have  thought  that  such 
distress  and  horror  had  almost  transcended  im- 
agination, and  much  less  that  any  person  could 
certainly  have  foreseen  and  foretold  it.  lip. 
XeioltW. 

5*-6*.  Even  these  fearful  calamities  would 
not  be  the  consummation  of  their  punishment. 
If  they  should  be  obstinate  in  their  rebellion  ; 
if  they  would  not  observe  to  do  all  that  the  Law 
delivered  by  Moses  enjoined  on  them  ; if  they 
ceased  to  reverence  and  obey  Jehovah,  their 
God— then  should  come  upon  them  the  curse 
in  full  measure,  and  long-continued  chastise- 
ment should  show  how  grievous  had  been  their 
sin. 

5^.  This  Not  the  Book  of  Renter 

onoiuy,  which  was  not  then  written,  but  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  the  Torah,  delivered  by  Moses 
to  Israel  from  God  ; and  of  whieh  he  had  been, 
in  his  addresses  to  the  people,  recapitulating 
some  of  the  principal  points  (cf.  verses  GO,  Gl). 
W.  L.  A. 

If  the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  teaches 
anything,  it  is  that  God  will  not  shrink  from  the 
punishment  of  sin.  We  shudder  as  we  read  the 
details  of  these  curses — “ plagues  wonderful, 

. . . great  plagues,  and  of  long  continuance, 
and  sore  sicknesses,  and  of  long  continuance” 
(verse  59),  and  ask  ourselves,  Can  God  really 
tolerate  the  sight  of,  not  to  say  inliiet,  such  in 
credible  sufferings ? Yet  we  find  that  not  one 
of  these  curses  failed  of  its  accomplishment. 
So  solemn  a faet  bids  the  sinner  pause  and  pon- 
der his  chance  of  escaping  in  the  great  “ day  of 
wrath,  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God.”  Orr. 

62.  And  ye  shall  be  left  few  In 
number.  Jnseplnis  reckons  that  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  souls  perished  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  sword,  pestilence,  or  fam- 
ine, beside  ninety-seven  thousand  whom  they 
took  captives.  The  greater  part  of  these  were 
of  the  same  nation,  but  not  of  the  same  coun- 
try. For  they  had  assembled  from  all  parts  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  the  Romans  ; and  the 
whole  of  this  vast  multitude,  composing  the 
whole  nation,  shut  up  as  it  were  in  an  enclosure 
by  destiny.  Tn  the  ensuing  rebellion,  excited 
by  the  impostor  Bareliocab,  signifying  “ son  of 
the  star,”  or  Christ,  so  denominated  in  Ba- 
laam’s prophecies,  Julius  Severus,  the  general 
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of  Adrian,  according  to  Din,  destroyed  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  Jews  in  the  public 
combats,  beside  an  innumerable  multitude 
which  perished  by  famine,  misery,  and  fire  : si 
that  very  few  of  them  escaped  this  war  ; in 
which  were  plundered  and  burned  fifty  fortified 
castles  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty- five  towns, 
nourishing  and  populous  ; and  so  general  was 
the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  that  all  Judea 
was  in  some  measure  left  desolate,  and  con- 
verted into  a desert.  Ilales. 

That  is  a terrible  word,  J.v  the  Lord  re- 
jtiie ed  over  i/<>n  ft)  do  you  </<>od,  so  he  trill  rejitie? 
over  tfou  f<t  destroy  you.  Behold  here,  the  yuutlnrss 
aud  severity  of  (iod  : mercy  here  shines  bright  in 
the  pleasmo  God  takes  in  doing  good,  yet  jus- 
tice heie  appears  no  less  illustrious  in  the  pleas- 
ure he  takes  in  destroying  the  impenitent  ; nt  t 
as  it  is  the  making  of  his  creatures  miserable, 
but  as  it  is  the  asserting  of  his  own  honor  and 
the  securing  of  the  ends  of  his  government.  See 
what  a malignant  mischievous  thing  sin  is, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  God  of  infinite 
goodness  to  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  his 
own  creatures,  even  those  that  had  been  favor- 
ites. 31, 

U*  hind!  !»c  plucked  from  4,(1' tlx* 

land.  They  were  so  when  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  captive  into  Assyria  ; and  when  the  two 
other  tribes  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon. 
They  were  so  again  when  ” the  Homans  took  1 
away  their  place  and  nation.”  Afterward,  when 
the  Emperor  Adrian  had  subdued  the  rebellious 
Jews,  lie  published  an  edict  forbidding  them 
upon  pain  of  death  to  set  foot  in  Jerusalem  or 
even  to  approach  the  country  round  about  it.  , 
From  that  time  to  this  their  country  bath  been 
in  the  possession  of  foreign  masters,  few  of  the 
Jews  dwelling  in  it  and  those  only  of  a low  sor  i 
vile  condition.  In  the  twelfth  century  Jernsa 
lens  was  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  Jews, 
not  above  two  hundred  living  there  who  were 
for  the  most  part  dyers  of  wool.  The  rest  of 
the  holy  land  was  still  more  depopulated. 
Sandvs  says,  “ Tt  is  for  the  most  part  now  in- 
habited by  Moors  and  Arabians  ; those  possess 
ing  the  valleys,  and  these  the  mountains. 
Turks  there  be  few  : but  many  Greeks  with 
other  Christians  of  all  sects  and  nations,  such 
as  impute  to  the  place  an  adherent  holiness. 
Here  be  also  some  Jews  ; yet  inherit  they  no 
part  of  the  land,  but  in  their  own  country  do 
live  as  alums.”  Bp.  Xeirtuu. 

til.  Au«l  Hit*  liOnldialhciiUcrtlicc 
amoiitf  sill  people.  This  gives  the  last 
stroke  to  the  picture,  / trill  seaiter  yon  tnmtny 
the  tuitions  (Lev,  20  :33).  While  their  land  lies 


waste  anti  their  cities  in  ruins,  they  themselves 
are  dispersed  among  the  nations  and  the  sword 
unsheathed  against  them.  More  than  once  lias 
this  description  been  realized  in  the  history  of 
this  people.  They  were  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity in  part  bv  Tiglatli-pileser  (2  lungs  15  : 29), 
by  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  18  ; 29),  and  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar on  three  several  occasions.  He 
turning  after  seventy  years  of  captivity  they  re- 
mained in  their  own  country  with  various  for- 
tune until  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  which 
terminated  in  the  raising  of  the  walls  and  the 
burning  of  the  temple.  For  eighteen  centuries 
from  that  event  they  have  been  without  a conn 
try,  and  are  at  this  day  scattered  among  the  na- 
tions. 'Flie  prophetic  picture,  melancholy 
though  it  is,  has  been  fully  borne  out  by  the 
reality.  M.  - -Nelieiniali  con f esse th  that  these 
words  were  fulfilled  in  the  Babylonish  captivity 
(1  : 8,  9).  but  they  have  more  amply  been  ful- 
filled since  the  great  dispersion  of  the  Jews  by 
(lie  Homans.  What  people  indeed  have  been 
scattered  so  far  and  wide  as  they?  and  where 
is  the  nation  which  is  a stranger  to  them  or  to 
which  they  are  strangers  ? They  swarm  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  are  spread  through  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  there 
are  several  families  of  them  in  the  West  Indies. 
1’liey  circulate  through  all  parts  where  trade 
and  money  circulate  ; and  are,  as  I may  say, 
the  brokers  of  the  world.  i>p.  Newlon. 

05-07.  And  among  (lit**e  nations 
slialt  I lion  fiml  no  ease.  Since  their  ex- 
pulsion from  their  native  territory,  the  Jews 
have  wandered  over  every  portion  of  the  globe, 
without  national  possessions,  an  acknowledged 
constitution,  or  independent  laws.  Though 
generally  submissive  to  the  laws  and  strangers 
to  political  intrigue,  they  have  frequently  been 
exposed  to  persecution  and  plunder,  even  with 
the  connivance  of  governments,  which  in  all 
other  instances  have  guarded  as  sacred  the  prop- 
erty of  individuals.  Though  abundantly  pos- 
sessed of  riches,  which  usually  command  the 
respect  of  mankind  and  ennoble  even  ignorance 
and  folly,  they  have  been  generally  treated  with 
contempt  by  the  powerful,  and  -sometimes  even 
followed  with  insult  by  the  populace.  The\ 
have  been  driven  from  city  to  city,  from  coun- 
try to  country.  Bich'irds. 

i*7.  Would  («od  it  were  even!  For 
each  of  ns,  if  we  do  tail  of  the  grace  of  God, 
there  is  reserved  a misery  of  which  indeed  the 
words  of  the  text  are  no  more  than  a feeble 
picture.  There  is  a state  in  which  they  who 
are  condemned  to  it  shall  forever  say  in  the 
morning,  Would  God  it  were  even  ! and  at  even, 
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Would  God  it  were  morning  ! for  the  four  of 
their  heart  wherewith  they  shall  fear,  and  the 
sight  of  their  eyes  which  they  shall  see.  Arnold. 

ISriiij;(li(Tiiitol^>pl.  Of  tlu>  cap- 
tives taken  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  above  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  some  were  sent  to  Egypt  in 
chains  to  work  in  the  mines,  the  greater  part 
were  distributed  through  the  pro\inces  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  theatres  by  the  sword  and  by 
wild  beasts:  the  rest  under  seventeen  were 
sold  for  slaves  ; and  that  for  a trilling  sum,  on 
account  of  tho  numbers  to  be  sold  and  the 
scarcity  of  buyers.  So  th.it  at  length  the  proph- 
ecy of  Moses  was  fulfilled,  “and  no  mail  shall 
buy.”  Jlftlts. — —It  is  related  both  by  Ari.steus 
and  Josephus,  that  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  t'hil 
adelphus  there  were  vast  numbers  of  Hebrew 
slaves  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  king  himself 
bought  above  one  hundred  thousand  of  them 
from  their  masteis  and  set  them  free.  Egypt, 
indeed,  was  the  great  slave-mart  * of  ancient 
times  ; and  several  of  the  conquerors  and  op 
pressors  of  the  Jews  sent  at  least  a portion  of 
their  captives  thither  to  be  sold.  Titus  had 
ninety  thousand  captives  after  Jerusalem  was 
taken.  Those  above  seventeen  years  of  age 
were  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  labor  on  the  public  works,  besides  great 
numbers  who  perished  in  compulsory  combats 
with  wild  beasts.  Those  under  seventeen  were 
doomed  to  be  sold  for  slaves  ; but  in  such  deep 
contempt  and  detestation  was  the  nation  held, 
that  fewr  were  willing  to  buy  them  ; and  the 
Jews  who  remained  at  large  were  too  few  and 
poor  to  be  able  to  redeem  their  brethren.  The 
market  was  also  glutted  with  their  numbers,  so 
that  they  were  sold  at  a mere  nominal  price 
sometimes  thirty  for  a small  piece  of  money. 
Those  who  remained  impurchased  were  sent 
into  confinement,  where  they  perished  by  hun- 
dreds and  by  thousands  together,  from  neglect 
and  hunger.  Egypt  received  a largo  proportion 
of  these  slaves,  who  were  probably  sent  thither 
in  shifts,  as  the  Homans  had  a fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  this  was  a much  easier  and  safer 
way  of  transporting  them  than  by  land  across 
the  desert.  The  same  things  precisely  took 
place  on  the  final  desolation  of  Israel  by  Ha- 
drian, who  may  be  said  to  have  consummated 
their  doom  by  decreeing,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Homan  Senate,  that  no  Jew  should  ever, 
on  pain  of  death,  enter  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
Kit. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all  countries 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  and  “ the 
very  long  continuance  of  their  plagues”  or  suf- 
ferings in  this  captivity,  intimated  in  the  repe- 


tition (verse  59),  and  now  subsisting  upw  ard  of 
seventeen  hundred  years,  during  which  they 
have  still  been  preserved  a distinct  people, 
though  everywhere  despised  and  persecuted, 
exhibits  a standing  miracle  and  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  the  most  extraordinary  and  convinc- 
ing. lh\  I labs. 

Promises  of  llnsTontn  Eavoii  rrox  Hi«:i*entani  k. 

Lev.  ‘J(i  : 40-45. 

Confession  of  sin,  recognition  of  God's  provi 
deuce  in  all  that  had  happened  to  them,  humil- 
ity, and  acquiescence  in  their  punishment, 
would  restore  them  to  their  forfeited  co\  enant 
relation.  Then  God  would  “ W ahhor  Hunt  to 
d<  shun/  them  utterly,"  but  would  " rentnnher  the 
formant  of  their  Jail,  tvs."  Thus  it  was  that  God 
brought  them  back  alter  the  lkibvlonish  captiv- 
ity. E.  M.  —The  history  of  the  nation  con- 
firms the  truth  of  these  promises  no  less  clearly 
than  it  does  of  the  threatening*  recorded  above. 
Never  did  Israel  repent  and  seek  the  face  of 
tlieir  God  in  vain.  Whenever  they  returned  to 
him  in  penitence  and  prayer,  putting  away  their 
idols  and  renew  ing  their  obedience,  he  returned 
also  to  them  in  the  various  tokens  of  his  mercy, 
delivei  ing  them  from  their  enemies,  restoring  to 
them  the  years  which  the  canker-worm  had 
eaten,  and  blessing  them  with  peace  and  plenty. 
A most  striking  specimen  of  the  humble  con- 
fession and  fervent  prayer  here  alluded  to  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ninth  chapters  respectively  of 
Daniel,  of  Ezra,  and  in  the  first  of  Nehemiab. 
We  there  see  which  kind  of  humiliation  is  ac- 
ceptable before  God,  and  what  gracious  expres- 
sions of  kindness  it  meets  with.  Rush 

-IO.  The  forgiveness  ot’  God  is  dependent  on 
the  fulfilment  of  declared  conditions.  “ If  they 
shall  confess  " if  their  uncircnmcised  heart 
be  humbled.’ ' Spirituality  of  religion  was 
maintained  from  the  beginning.  The  purpose 
anil  end  of  all  Divine  chastisements  is  to  pro 
dace  an  acceptable  state  of  heart.  The  true 
penitence  was  the  true  circumcision,  in  other 
words,  it  was  a renewal  of  the  covenant,  there 
fore  included  faith  and  acceptance  of  the  Divine 
revelation  and  ordinances.  Repentance  and 
faith  are  one  in  the  higher  light  of  the  Gospel, 
for  they  are  both  ” toward  " the  covenant  in 
Christ  Jesus.  K.  A.  R. 

43.  ISccaihc,  even  foeeaiise  they 
<lespi*e<l  my  judgment*.  The  particle  is 
here  doubled,  to  give  intensity  to  the  alleged 
reason  of  tlieir  calamities,  and  to  intimate  that 
it  was  nothing  else  than  their  deliberate  rejection 
of  the  Divine  laws  which  had  procured  them. 
Bush, 
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•14.  It  shows  that  the  relation  of  the  Lord  to  1 descent  and  fall  which  resulted  from  disobedi- 
his  people  is  oue  which  does  not  cease  even  I euce.  The  first  step  to  min  was  the  great 
through  that  people  s apostasy.  Even  in  his  | schism,  from  the  effects  of  which  neither  the 
punishment,  which  never  entirely  destroys  the  northern  nor  the  southern  kingdom  ever  recov- 
hope  of  the  people  being  received  back  again,  ered.  Then  followed  the  various  apostasies  and 
the  Lord  shows  himself  as  the  covenant  God  of  ; punishments.  1 he  transgressions  of  the  north- 

Israel.  (PH. 1 will  11  ot  ea*l  lllCiil  I ern  kingdom  were  greater  than  those  of  the 

nu  ay.  Here  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  | southern  kingdom,  and  their  final  punishment, 
their  own  country  is  predicted  at  the  destined  ( therefore,  fell  upon  them  earlier.  “ For  so  it 
end  of  their  captivity  ; which  prediction  is  more  was,  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  sinned 

fully  expressed  at  De.  30  : 1.  I Liles. Though  against  the  Lord  their  God,  and  walked  in  the 

God  has  literally  fulfilled  all  his  threatening-!  statutes  of  the  heathen,  for  they  served  idols, 
upon  this  people,  in  dispossessing  them  of  their  whereof  the  Lord  had  said  unto  them,  Ye  shall 
land,  destroying  their  polity,  overturning  their  not  do  this  thing.  And  they  rejected  his  stat- 
city,  demolishing  their  temple,  and  scattering  utes,  and  his  covenant  that  he  made  with  their 
themselves  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ; fathers.  Therefore  the  Lord  was  very  angry, 
yet  he  has  in  his  providence  strangely  preserved  and  removed  them  out  of  his  sight”  (2  Kings 
them  as  a distinct  people  and  in  very  consider-  I 17  : 7-18).  This  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Rosea, 
able  numbers  also  ! He  still  remembers  the  and  in  the  case  of  the  ten  tribes  we  find  no 
covenant  of  their  ancestors , and  in  his  providence  symptoms  of  repentance  under  suffering.  The 
and  grace  he  has  some  very  important  design  in  | two  tribes  produced  a Daniel  ; and  his  prayer 
their  favor.  All  Israel  shall  yet  he  saved  : and  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  people  (0  : 3 l'J)  illus- 
with  the  Gentiles  they  shall  all  be  restored  to  trates  the  feelings  of  the  better  of  his  fellow- 
his  favor,  and  under  Christ  Jesus,  the  great  ! captives  ; and  therefore,  according  to  the  prom- 
Kliepherd,  become  with  them  one  grand  ever-  ise  of  Lev.  20  : 40-42,  God  remembered  his  eov- 
lasting  fold  ! A.  C.  enant  and  raised  up  Zernbhabel,  Ezra,  and  Xe- 

Tn  these  chapters  the  prophet  looks  forward  liemiah  to  effect  the  restoration  ; while  the  ten 
and  declares  how  God  would  deal  with  his  peo-  l tribes  pined  away  in  the  land  of  their  captivity, 
pie  ; which  should  be  according  to  the  way  in  rims  Moses’s  prediction  was  fulfilled.  F.  M. 
which  they  should  aet.  In  2 Ch.  30  : 14-21,  the 
chronicler  looks  back,  and  shows  how  God  had 

dealt  with  them  ; which  had  been  according  to  The  Hebrews  are  the  only  people  in  Europe 
the  way  in  which  they  had  acted.  Tn  spite  of  whose  present  history  and  existing  character 
the  rough,  wild  times  of  the  judges,  and  of  the  are  influenced  by  an  origin  which  does  not  enter 
apostasy  of  Saul,  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  on  into  the  annals  of  mankind,  and  by  causes  re- 
the  whole  loyal  to  Jehovah  till  the  end  of  the  corded  in  the  most  primeval  period  of  society, 
days  of  Solomon.  And  till  that  time  there  was  To  comprehend  what  is  passing,  even  in  the 
an  upward  growth  in  the  flourishing  estate  of  scope  of  our  own  experience,  we  must  consult  a 
the  people— their  wealth,  their  power,  their  code  of  legislation  and  a ritual  which  governed 
prosperity,  their  happiness.  In  the  latter  days  them  in  a very  different  state  of  society,  and  in 
of  Solomon,  outwardly  glorious  as  they  were,  an  Oriental  climate.  Their  code,  their  creed, 
decay  and  corruption  began.  King  and  people  j and  themselves  as  a people  are  now  existing  as 
were  alike  affected  by  the  splendid  despotism  they  always  existed.  With  the  Israelite  every- 
which  one  wielded  and  under  which  the  other  thing  is  ancient,  but  nothing  is  obsolete, 
flourished  in  material  prosperity.  In  that  pros-  The  Hebrew,  a vagrant  or  a captive  amid  the 
peritv  they  forgot  the  source  of  it.  The  king  famed  cities  of  Greece  or  Home,  could  hardly, 
himself  pushed  his  tolerance  for  foreign  habits  j even  in  the  luxuriant  hope  of  the  Israelitisli 
into  idolatry,  ” His  wives  turned  away  his  heart  faith,  have  imagined  that,  when  their  pom])  and 
after  other  gods  : and  Iris  heart  was  not  perfect  glories  should  be  covered  with  sand  and  grass, 
with  the  Lord  his  God,  as  was  the  heart  of  the  laws  of  Moses  should  govern  races  unborn, 
David  his  father.  And  the  Lord  was  angry  with  and  in  climates  unknown.  And  now  two  thou- 
Solomnn,  because  his  heart  was  turned  from  the  sand  years  have  passed  away,  yet  tfielone  house 
Lord  God  of  Israel”  (I  Kings  11  : 4-fl).  Like  | of  Jacob  endureth,  as  the  kindled  bush  wlieio 
prince,  like  people  ; a general  relaxation  ot  God  lay,  “ burning  with  fire,  but  not  cun- 
moral  fibre  and  religious  zeal  ensued  through-  snmed.”  D*  Israeli. 

out  the  kingdom.  Its  culminating  point  had  The  Jew  in  his  entirety,  ancient  and  modern, 
been  reached,  and  now  there  followed  the  rapid  past  and  present,  shows  such  characteristics, 
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largely  the  result  of  greatness  in  moral  concep- 
tions, as  to  challenge  attention.  Natural  selec- 
tion Joes  not  seem  to  have  made  him,  ami  in 
spite  of  his  dispersion  and  the  harshest  antag- 
onism of  surrounding  conditions,  it  has  not  yet 
unmade  him.  Though  sometimes  a “ hissing 
and  a reproach,”  he  is  often  “an  astonish- 
ment,” not  less  by  the  solidity  of  his  qualities 


than  by  tho  splendor  of  his  success.  In  poli- 
tics, in  business,  in  music,  in  philosophy,  m 
scholarship,  in  literature,  the  Hebrew  race  can 
point  to  many  of  the  tort  most  men  of  modern 
times.  Disraeli,  Lasher,  (Teiuieux,  Lasalle, 
Rothschild,  Mendelssohn,  Neander,  Oppert, 
Heine,  .Spinoza,  are  a sample  of  the  names  of 
which  the  modern  Jew 'can  boast.  Carter . 


Section  192, 

FOURTH  ADDRESS,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  SOLEMN  RENEWAL  OF  THE  COVENANT 
ON  THE  PLAINS  OF  MOAB  : APPEAL  TO  PAST  MERCIES  ; SUMMONS  TO  ENTER 
ANEW  INTO  JEHOVAH’S  PROFFERED  COVENANT  ; RENEWED  WARNING  OF 
TERRIBLE  PUNISHMENT  IN  CASE  OF  APOSTASY. 

Deuteronomy  29  : 1-28. 

Z>t\  ‘29  1 These  are  the  words  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  make 
with  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Monb,  beside  the  covenant  which  he  made  with  them 
in  Iloreb. 

2 And  Moses  called  unto  all  Israel,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord  did 

before  your  eyes  in  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Pharaoh,  and  unto  all  his  servants,  and  unto  all 

3 his  land  ; the  great  temptations  which  tlune  eyes  saw,  the  signs,  and  those  great  wonders  : 

4 hut  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to  know,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  unto 

5 this  day.  And  I have  led  you  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  : your  clothes  are  not  waxen  old 

0 upon  you,  and  thy  shoe  is  not  waxen  old  upon  thy  foot.  Ye  have  not  eaten  bread,  neither 

7 have  ye  drunk  wine  or  strong  drink  : that  ye  might  know  that  I am  the  Lord  your  God.  And 
when  ye  came  nnto  this  place,  Sihon  the  king  of  Heshbon,  and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  came 

8 out  against  us  unto  battle,  ami  we  smote  them  : and  we  took  their  land,  and  gave  it  for  an 
inheritance  nnto  the  Reubenit.es,  and  to  the  G.ubtes,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  the  Manassites. 

9 Keep  therefore  the  words  of  this  covenant,  and  do  them,  that  ye  may  prosper  in  all  that  ye  do. 

10  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God  ; your  heads,  your  tribes,  your 

11  elders,  and  vonr  officers,  even  all  the  men  of  Israel,  your  little  ones,  your  wives,  and  thy 
stranger  that  is  in  the  midst  of  thy  camps,  from  the  hewer  of  thy  wood  nnto  the  drawer  of 

12  thy  water  : that  thou  shonldest  enter  into  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  into  his 

13  oath,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  muketh  with  thee  this  day  : that  he  may  establish  thee  this  day 

unto  himself  for  a people,  and  that  he  may  be  unto  thee  a God,  as  he  spake  unto  thee,  and  as 

14  he  sware  nnto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.  Neither  with  yon  only  do  I 

15  make  this  covenant  and  this  oath  ; but  with  him  that  standeth  here  with  us  this  day  before 

16  the  Lord  our  God,  and  also  with  him  that  is  not  here  with  us  this  day  : (for  ye  know  how  we 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt  ; and  how  we  came  through  the  midst  of  the  nations  through 

17  which  ye  passed  ; and  ye  have  seen  their  abominations,  and  their  idols,  wood  and  stone,  silver 

18  and  gold,  which  weie  among  them  :)  lest  there  should  be  among  von  man,  or  woman,  or 

family,  or  tribe,  whose  heart  turneth  away  this  day  from  the  Loud  our  God,  to  go  to  serve  tho 

gods  of  those  nations  ; lest  there  should  he  among  you  a root  that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood  ; 

19  and  it  come  to  pass,  when  he  hearetli  the  words  of  this  curse,  that  he  bless  himself  in  his 
lieait,  saying,  I shall  have  peace,  though  I walk  in  the  stubbornness  of  mine  heart,  to  destroy 

20  the  moist  with  the  dry  : the  Lord  will  not  pardon  him,  but  then  the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his 
jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man,  and  all  the  enrse  that  is  written  in  this  book  shall  lie 

21  upon  him,  and  the  Lord  shall  blot  out  his  name  from  under  heaven.  And  the  Lord  shall  sep- 
arate him  nnto  evil  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  according  to  all  the  curses  of  the  covenant 

22  that  is  written  in  this  book  of  the  law.  And  the  generation  to  come,  your  children  that  shall 
rise  up  after  you,  and  the  foreigner  that  shall  come  from  a far  land,  shall  say,  (wheD  they  see 
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23  the  ping  nos  of  that  land,  and  the  sicknesses  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  made  it  sick  ; and  that 
the  whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone,  and  salt,  and  a burning,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth, 
nor  any  grass  groweth  therein,  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah  and 

24  Zebotiiii,  which  the  Loud  overthrew  in  his  anger,  and  in  his  wrath,)  even  all  the  nations  shall 
say,  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land  V what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great 

23  anger?  Then  men  shall  say,  because  they  forsook  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  their 

2(1  fathers,  which  lie  made  with  them  when  he  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ; and 
went  and  served  otlie’r  gods,  and  worshipped  them,  gods  whom  they  knew  not,  and  whom  he 

27  had  not  given  unto  them  : therefore  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  this  land,  to 

28  bring  upon  it  all  the  curse  that  is  written  in  this  book  : and  the  Lord  rooted  them  out  of  their 
land  in  anger,  and  in  wrath,  and  in  great  indignation,  and  east  them  into  another  land,  as  at 


this  day. 

The  threefold  division  of  the  addresses  of 
Moses  has  been  thus  far  recognized  in  these 
pages,  because  generally  accepted.  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  the  introductory  words  of 
this  twenty-ninth  chapter,  that  the  address  (in- 
cluding ch.  30)  accompanying  this  final  renewal 
of  the  covenant  “ in  the  land  of  Moah"  was  a 
ftnnlk  and  entirely  distinct  address,  summariz- 
ing ami  completing  the  series  of  reminders  and 
pleadings,  so  as  to  give  intenser  emphasis  and 
force  to  the  covenanting  act.  B. 

The  twenty-ninth  aud  thirtieth  chapters  con- 
tain the  address  of  Moses  to  the  people  on  the 
solemn  renewal  ot  the  covenant.  The  people 
were  now  on  the  borders  of  the  promised  land, 
ready  to  enter  in  and  take  possession  of  that 
which  God  on  his  side  had  stipulated.  It  was 
fitting  therefore  that  in  doing  so  they  should 
once  more  on  their  side  recognize  the  obliga- 
tions under  which  they  were  laid.  The  renewal 
of  the  covenant  in  the  land  of  Moab  did  not 
consist  in  any  revision  or  alteration  of  stipula- 
tions, nor  in  a repetition  of  the  sacrifices  and 
the  blood  sprinkling  with  which  the  compact 
was  ratified  at  Sinai.  These  acts  remained  still 
valid,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  a declara 
tinn  on  the  part  of  God  that  his  promises  and 
purposes  toward  them  still  continued  in  force  ; 
and  on  the  pint  of  the  people  anew  and  solemn 
profession  of  their  duties,  and  a vow  to  dis- 
charge them.  This  it  svas  the  more  incumbent 
on  them  to  make,  and  on  Moses  to  require,  be- 
cause thus  far,  as  Moses  had  reminded  them, 
they  had  repeatedly  broken  their  engagements 
to  God. 

After  making  appeal  to  God's  past  mercies 
( verses  1-3),  Moses  summons  the  people  to 
pledge  themselves  anew  to  the  covenant  (verses 
in  13),  denouncing  orihe  more  rejection  of  them 
by  God  in  case  of  their  apostasy  (verses  10-28)  ; 
but  promising  restoration  upon  their  repentance 
(30:1-10).  Finally  lie  solemnly  sets  before 
them  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  and  adjures 
them  to  seek  the  blessing.  Espin. In  these 


two  chapters  Moses  seems  to  gather  up  all  tlie 
moral  forces  of  the  nation's  history  into  one 
fervent  appeal  to  induce  obedience  and  to  press 
the  people  to  most  earnest  consecration  to  the 
Lord  their  God.  The  great  mercies  of  God 
upon  them  and  their  fathers  on  the  one  hand 
coupled  with  largest  promises  of  good  here- 
after ; on  the  other  hand,  the  fearful  enrses  im- 
pending over  disobedience,  are  spread  out  to 
their  view  : life  on  the  one  hand,  death  on  the 
other,  awaiting  their  choice,  pending  upon  their 
decision,  sure  to  come  according  to  their  free 
election  of  the  one  course  or  the  other.  How 
are  these  moral  forces  made  to  culminate  and 
press  upon  the  conscience  of  the  whole  people  ! 
IT.  0. 

The  covenant  which  the  Lord  had  made  with 
Israel  in  Iloreb  is  now  solemnly  renewed  or 
confirmed  ; and  thereby  the  new  generation, 
about  to  enter  Canaan,  placed  in  a similar  posi- 
tion with  the  old,  to  whom  that  duty  had  first 
been  committed.  But  as  the  words  of  Moses 
refer  entirely  to  the  covenant  already  made, 
there  is  no  need  of  any  further  sacrifices,  or  of 
any  renewal  of  promises  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  only  a solemn  confirmation  of  the 
Lord’s  blessing  on  the  obedient,  and  his  curse 

on  the  disobedient.  Uerl. God  invites  them 

to  a renewal  of  the  sacred  covenant.  Another 
chance  was  given  them  for  spiritual  reforma- 
tion. Here  was  the  commencement  of  a new 
I epoch.  Again,  as  in  Horeb,  God  bids  for  man's 
allegiance.  lie  renews  his  pledge  to  be  in 
Canaan  what  ho  had  been  in  the  desert  their 
special  Friend,  their  God.  In  this  compact  all 
the  resources  of  God  wero  secured  to  Israel. 
11  is  j lower,  his  glory,  his  life,  his  home,  wero 
conveyed  to  them.  All  was  to  be  theirs  ; but 
| on  condition  —and  that  condition  was  a 
necessity —that  they  should  be  loyal  and  true  to 
! him.  What  a splendid  opportunity  was  there 
for  a new  beginning— for  a fresh  departure  ! 
1 D.  1). 

I,  Beside  the  covenant  which  he  made  with 
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them  in  Horeb.  This  was  not  a new  covenant 
in  addition  to  that  made  at  Sinai,  lint  simply  a 
renewal  and  reaffirmation  of  that  covenant.  At 
Sinai  the  covenant  was,  properly  speaking, 
madr ; sacrifices  were  then  ottered,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  sprinkled  with  the  sacrificial  Mood, 
w hereby  the  covenant  was  ratified  <vE\.  21  . et‘. 
IN.  50  : 5)  ; hilt  on  the  occasion  here  referred  to 
n i sacrifices  were  offered,  for  this  was  merely 
the  recognition  of  the  covenant  formerly  made 
as  still  subsisting. 

*2  !>.  Closes  addresses  the  nation  as  such,  and 
reminds  them  of  their  dulness  to  apprehend  the 
manifestations  of  God's  grace  which  had  been 
so  abundantly  afforded  in  their  past  history,  in 
order  that  he  may  arouse  them  to  a better  state 
of  mind,  and  stimulate  them  to  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  future.  AY.  L.  A. 

10-15.  Here  we  have  what  Low  in. in  calls  the 
original  contract  of  the  Hebrew  government. 
Two  principles  constitute  the  sum  of  it  viz  : 
(1 ) The  maintenance  of  the  worship  of  one  God, 
in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  polytheism  of 
the  times:  and  (*2)  as  conducive  to  this  main 
end.  the  separation  of  the  Israelites  from  other 
nations,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dan 
gerous  and  corrupting  alliances  The  general 
sense  of  the  transaction  is  plainly  to  this  effect: 
If  the  Hebrews  would  voluntarily  receive  Je- 
hovah for  their  king  and  would  honor  and 
worship  him  as  the  one  true  God,  in  opposition 
to  all  idolatry,  then,  though  (nd  as  sovereign 
of  the  world  rules  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  he  would  govern  the  Hebrew  nation  bv 
laws  of  his  own  framing,  and  would  bless  it 
with  a more  particular  and  immediate  protec- 
tion. E.  C.  AY. 

The  covenant  was  a national  engagement,  and 
as  such  included  not  only  the  adults  and  exist 
ing  generation,  but  the  little  ones,  the  strangers 
resident  in  Israel,  the  lowest  menial  servants  — 
that  is,  all  the  elements  of  wffieh  the  nation 
was  composed,  as  well  as  their  posterity  in  com- 
ing generations.  12.  “That  thou  shouldest 
enter  into  covenant."  The  expression  in  the 
Hebrew  is  a strong  one,  indicating  not  a mere 
formal  engagement,  but  a going  thoroughly  into 
the  covenant.  AY.  L.  A. 

Uii.  They  should  he  appointed,  raised  up, 
established,  for  a juople  to  him , to  observe  and 
obey  him,  to  be  devoted  to  him  and  dependent 
on  him,  and  that  he  shoul  1 be  to  them  a God, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  made 
with  their  fathers,  to  make  them  holy,  high,  and 
happy.  Their  fathers  are  here  named,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob , as  examples  of  piety,  which 
those  were  to  set  themselves  to  imitate  who  ex- 
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pected  any  benefit  from  the  covenant  made  with 

them.  A due  consideration  of  the  relation  we 
stand  in  to  God  as  our  God,  and  the  obligation 
we  lie  under  as  a people  to  him,  is  enough  to 
bring  us  to  all  tin*  duties  and  all  the  comforts 
of  the  covenant.  II. 

15.  A citizen  of  an  empire  cannot  demean 
himself  as  lie  please.  lie  is  bound  to  consider 
tin*  well  being  of  the  body  politic.  lienee 
.Aloses  affirmed  that  the  covenant  made  with 
the  elders  and  officers  present  was  a covenant 
also  made  with  those  not  present.  AVhoever 
elected  to  share  in  the  security  and  triumphs 
of  the  nation  was  bound  to  share  in  its  nldiga 
tions.  AYe  cannot  belong  to  society  and  claim 
exemption  from  its  laws  The  individual  is 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  nation.  1>.  I). 

Renewal  Warnimj  tf  Punishment  in  Case  of  Apos. 
iusy  { rrrses  lb-28). 

A’erses  10  and  17  are  not  a parenthesis.  There 
should  he  a full  stop  at  the  end  of  verse  15. 
A’erse  IS  is  connected  with  verse  17.  A\T.  L.  A. 

-The  sense  of  the  whole  passage  from  verse  I<» 

onward  to  verse  20  may  be  exhibited  thus  : 
“ A"e  have  seen  the  abominations  of  idolatry 
among  the  heathen.  Do  you  therefore  look  dil 
igently  that  there  be  no  secret  idolater  among 
you  ; a root  of  bitterness  to  all  about  him.  Let 
there  be  no  one,  who  when  he  hears  the  curses 
ot'  the  Law  against  this  sin,  Hatters  himself,  say 
ing  within  himself,  ‘ All  will  be  well,  for  I walk 
unmolested  in  my  own  self  chosen  path  and 
thus  acting,  not  only  takes  his  own  fill  of  sin, 
but  destroys  likewise  every  tempted  brother 
! within  his  reach  ; for  the  Lokd  will  not  spare 
him,”  etc.  Esjtin. 

How  dire  were  the  perversities  and  impeni 
tence  of  the  Israelites,  and  this  in  the  face  of 
all  the  mercies  which  they  liad  experienced  and 
all  the  miracles  which  had  passed  before  them. 
On  the  strength  of  these  does  AToses  renew  his 
solemn  charge  on  the  people  for  their  obedi- 
ence, and  his  threatening*  against  them  should 
they  transgress  the  covenant  of  their  God  a 
covenant  not  confined  to  those  who  heard  him 
but  extending  to  posterity,  and  so  to  those  who 
were  not  with  liim  on  that  day.  Their  obstinate 
inclination  to  the  idolatries  of  the  heathen  was 
the  root  of  bitterness,  a poison  both  of  deceit 
and  destruction,  wliieli  first  beguiled  and  led 
away  the  nation  and  then  ruined  them.  Against 
I this  he  holds  out  both  his  menaces  and  his 
warnings.  T.  C. 

1 The  sinner  is  here  described  as  one  whose 
heart  turns  away  from  his  (Jod ; there  the  mis- 
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chief  begins,  in  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief  ichich 
inclines  men  to  depart  from  the  living  God.  11. 

If).  The  transgressor  is  intensely  selfish. 

He  plots  for  himself,  and  thinks  only  of  his 
comfort.  “I  shall  have  peace.”  The  trans- 
gressor is  essentially  blind.  He  imagines  that 
although  all  others  may  be  detected,  he  shall 
escape.  He  sees  no  immediate  danger,  lie 
vainly  fancies  that  his  evil  course  is  sagacious, 
and  will  bring  prompt  returns  of  advantage. 
Ho  leaves  God  out  of  the  calculation.  He  lays 
his  plans  and  carries  them  as  if  there  were  no 

God.  D.  D. He  blesses  himself  in  his  heart, 

and  says,  “ I will  have  peace,”  at  the  very  time 
that  (bid’s  curses  are  being  read  out  to  him. 
Yet  Ins  case  is  not  a solitary  one.  He  does  no 
more  than  men  do  every  day  in  the  teeth  of  the 
threatenings  of  the  l>il>le.  Want  of  considera- 
tion and  the  force  of  self-will  account  for  this 

self-deceit.  Orr. There  are  many  who  are 

under  the  curse  of  God,  and  yet  bless  them- 
selves ; but  it  will  soon  be  found  that  in  bless- 
ing themselves,  they  do  but  deceive  themselves. 
Those  are  ripe  for  ruin,  and  there  is  little  hope 
of  their  repentance,  who  have  made  themselves 
believe  that  they  shall  have  peace  though  they 
go  on  in  a sinful  way. 

‘20,  2 I . God's  just  severity  is  here  denounced 
against  such  a sinner  for  his  impious  affront,  in 
saying  he  should  have  peace  though  he  went 
on,  so  giving  the  lie  to  eternal  truth.  There  is 
scarcely  a threatening  in  all  the  book  of  God 
that  sounds  more  dreadful  than  this,  The  Lord 
shall  not  jHtrdtui  him.  The  days  of  his  reprieve 
which  he  abuses  will  be  shortened,  and  no 
mercy  remembered  in  the  midst  of  judgment. 
Tile  anger  of  the  Lord , and  his  jealousy,  which  is 
the  fiercest  anger,  shall  smoke  against  him , like 
the  smoke  of  a furnace.  The  curses  icritteu  shall 
lie  ujtnn  him , not  only  light  upon  him  to  terrify 
him,  but  abide  upon  him  to  sink  him  to  the  low- 
est hell  (John  3 : 30).  His  name  shall  be  blotted 
oat  that  is,  he  himself  shall  be  cut  oif,  and  his 
memory  shall  perish  with  him.  Ho  shall  be 
separated  unto  evil , he  shall  be  cut  off  from  all 
happiness  and  all  hope  of  it,  and  marked  out 
for  misery  without  remedy.  And  all  this  accord- 
in'/ to  the  curses  of  the  covenant , which  are  the 
most  fearful  enrses,  being  the  just  revenges  of 
abused  grace.  II. 

How  profound  is  the  subtlety  of  the  sinful 
heart  ; how  perfect  is  that  terrible  science  of 
self-den  it  by  which,  from  t lie  dawn  of  reason 
to  the  hour  of  death,  we  learn  to  reconcile  our 
worse  an<l  our  better  natures  ! Surely  the 
*'  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ” might 
well  be  to  us  a forbidden  tree  ; for  the  knowl- 


edge of  sin  lias  only  driven  us  upon  the  art  of 
excusing  it— the  wretched  art  of  supplying 
apologies  for  predetermined  crime  — the  fatal 
power  of  preserving  ourselves  in  an  unbroken 
dream  of  imaginary  safety  from  that  wrath  of 
God  which  yet  we  cannot  deny  to  be  expressly 
” revealed  against  all  ungodliness”— of  invest- 
ing a perilous  fully  with  the  air  of  innocent 
playfulness— of  glossing  over  darker  deeds  with 
the  poor  pretences  of  passion  and  hastiness. 
W.  A.  B. 

23.  The  description  here  is  taken  from  the 
country  around  the  Dead  Sea,  to  which  there 
is  an  express  allusion  in  the  close  of  the  verse 
(ef.  Gen.  10  : 23,  etc.).  As  this  country,  which 
before  had  been  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  be- 
came, when  the  wrath  of  God  was  poured  upon 
it,  utterly  desolate  and  waste  ; so  should  it  be 
with  the  land  of  Israel  when  the  plagues  and 
sicknesses  threatened  were  laid  on  it  by  the 
Lord. 

2 I.  What  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great 
anger?  The  reply  to  this  question  comes  in 
what  follows  (verses  25-28).  It  is  evident  from 
this  that  Moses  contemplates,  and  in  tact  here 
predicts,  a defection,  not  of  individuals  or  fam- 
ilies merely,  but  of  the  nation  as  a whole  from 
the  Lord,  and  the  punishment  which  came  in 
consequence  upon  the  nation.  The  words  from 
“ when  they  see”  (verse  22)  to  “ wrath”  (verse 
23)  are  a parenthesis,  in  which  a reason  for  the 
main  thought  is  given  in  a circumstantial 
clause  ; and  the  “ say”  cf  verse  22  is  resumed 
by  the  “ say”  of  verse  24.  M . L.  A. 

25-2*.  HOW  MANIFESTLY,  IN  THE  DESOLATION 

of  the  Holy  Land,  is  seen  the  effect  of  the 
wrath  of  God  ! To  this  even  Yoiney  bears  wit- 
ness. He  asks,  “ From  whence  proceed  such 
melancholy  revolutions?  For  what  cause  is  the 
fortune  of  these  countries  so  strikingly  changed  ? 
Why  are  so  many  cities  destroyed  l Why  is  not 
that  ancient  peculation  reproduced  and  perpet- 
uated ? A mysterious  God  exercises  his  incom- 
prehensible judgments,  lie  has  doubtless  pro- 
nounced a secret  curse  against  the  land.  He 
lias  struck  with  a curse  the  present  race  of  men 
in  revenge  of  past  generations.”  It  is  of  no 
use  for  men  to  declaim  against  the  possibility, 
of  miracles,  when  there  is  the  standing  miracle 
before  our  eye,  of  some  superhuman  knowledge 
having  forecast  three  thousand  years  ago  pre- 
cisely the  line  along  which  Hebrew  history 
would  move,  down  till  the  present  day.  And  as 
long  as  our  present  historical  records  stand,  so 
long  will  there  remain  the  confirmation  of  the 
precision  with  which  Israel’s  Lawgiver,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  laid  down  before- 
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hand  the  linos  along  which  the  Jewish  nation 
should  move  for  thousands  of  years.  When  we 
put  together  the  land  and  the  Hook,  the  work 


and  the  Word,  and  see  the  correspondence  be- 
tween them,  we  cannot  but  say,  “This  is  the 
finger  of  Go  t.*'  C.  C. 


Section  193. 


CHEAT  TRUTHS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  DIVINE  REVELATION:  THINGS  UNRE- 
YEA  LIC 1)  BELONG  TO  GOD.  THINGS  KEY  HALED  TO  MAX.  THE  NEARNESS, 
CLEARNESS,  AND  SUFFICIENCY  OF  REVELATION.  TIIE  DIVINE  WORD  TO  RE 
RECEIVED,  PONDERED,  AND  OREYED  RY  THE  HEART.  PRESSED  RESULTS  OF 
THOUGHTFUL,  HEARTFELT  RECEPTION  AND  OBEDIENCE. 


Deuteronomy  29  : 29  ; 30  : 11-14  ; 32  : 40,  47. 


Do.  *20  29  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Loud  our  God  *.  but  the  tilings 
that  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do 
all  the  words  of  this  law. 

:so  n For  this  commandment  which  I command  thee  this  day,  it  is  not  too 

12  hard  for  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off.  It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouhlest  say, 
Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  and  make  us  to  hear  it, 

13  that  we  may  do  it  ? Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouldest  say.  Who 
shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  and  make  us  to  hear  it,  that 

14  we  may  do  it  ? But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy 
heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it. 

4b  And  he  said  unto  them.  Set  your  heart  unto  all  the  words  which  f 
testify  unto  you  this  day  ; which  ye  shall  command  your  children  to  observe  to 

47  do  all  the  words  of  this  law.  For  it  is  no  vain  thing  for  you,  because  it  is  your 
life  ; and  through  this  thing  ye  shall  prolong  your  days  upon  the  land,  whither 
ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it. 


As  an  appropriate  and  emphatic  application 
of  all  the  preceding  addresses  of  Moses,  these 
three  passages  nre  taken  from  among  his  very 
last  words  to  Israel.  They  present  certain  fun- 
damental and  vital  truths  pertaining  to  the  re- 
vealed Word  of  God.  B. 

“Secret  Things  Belong  unto  God.1’ 

Dp.  20  : 20. 

In  every  realm  of  thought  and  fact,  and  on 
every  side,  we  are  surrounded  by  things  unre- 
vealed. Strange,  inscrutable  mysteries  pervade 
the  spiritual  and  material  universe.  There  are 
profound  insoluble  problems  in  the  being  and 
character  of  God,  and  in  all  the  modes  and  pro- 
cesses and  motives  of  his  diverse  working.  The 
original  and  essence  of  all  created  being,  the 
principle  of  physical  life  and  transmutation, 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  interests  and  events, 
the  reasons  of  the  Divine  conduct  in  His  specific 
dealings  throughout  the  wide  realms  of  Provi- 
dence and  grace,  are  all  alike  inscrutable.  But 


it  is  also  a truth  that  the  character  of  God  and 
, his  relations  to  the  universe  require  the  exist 
i ence  of  mysteries.  They  are  in  consonance 
with  his  character  and  essential  to  Ins  exaltation 
and  government,  since  they  imply  and  reveal 
I superior  power  and  wisdom.  Without  them  we 
could  not  have  the  evidence  of  his  supremacy 
and  right  to  rule.  Without  them,  therefore, 
He  could  not  reasonably  demand  our  worship, 
obedience,  and  confidence.  For  these  ieasons 
mysteries  exist.  Their  necessity  is  founded  in 
the  nature  and  relations  of  God  and  man.  They 
are  required  to  exalt  His  character,  to  reveal  His 
perfections,  to  sustain  his  throne,  to  justify  ami 
| exact  our  worship  and  submission  to  his  will,  to 
attract  and  give  scope  to  our  faith,  and  hold  ns 
upon  the  path  of  holy  obedience  and  endeavor. 
By  propriety  and  by  right,  therefore,  “ secret 
things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God  !"  B. 

God  cannot,  on  account  of  bis  incomparable 
greatness  and  excellence,  bring  bis  plans  and 
operations  within  the  comprehension  of  his 
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creatures.  The  finite  cannot  take  in  the  infi- 
nite. We  only  know  iu  part.  But  we  know. 
To  doubt  the  possibility  of  knowing  God  would 
lead  ns  straight  to  universal  scepticism.  Agnos- 
ticism lias  no  logical  halting-ground  on  this  side 
of  universal  doubt.  Hence  we  venture  not  be- 
yond the  assigned  limits  of  the  knowable.  We 
take  all  that  Gcal  gives  and  use  it  reverentially. 
At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  a world  beyond 
our  ken,  of  essence  and  of  purpose  and  of  per- 
ception. which  is  God's  alone.  Edgar. 

The  existence  of  unsolved  difficulties  ads  as 
a moral  lest,  and  aids  the  development  of  faith 

faith,  viz.,  as  a practical  principle,  believing 
ami  trusting  in  God  cn  the  strength  of  what  is 
revealed,  difficulties  notwithstanding  (John 
20  : 2‘J).  This  gives  the  key  to  our  duty,  in  pres- 
ence of  these  difficulties.  We  do  not  forget  : 
(l)  That  things  once  kept  secret  are  now  re- 
vealed (Col.  1 : 20).  (2)  That  in  the  course  of 

ages  God  is  ever  making  his  counsels  clearer, 
(d)  That  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the 
Church  to  be  always  making  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  God’s  wili,  as  far  as  he  lias  chosen 
to  reveal  it.  Orr. 

The  class  of  “ secret  things”  is  in  God’s  keep- 
ing. Such  confidence  have  we  in  the  benignity 
of  the  Most  High,  that  we  anticipate  further 
revelations,  yea,  an  unending  series  of  disclos- 
ures ; but  the  time  and  method  of  these  gradual 
unveilings  God  has  wisely  reserved  unto  himself. 
One  thing  inspires  a hope  of  increased  knowl- 
edge : we  have  a Divine  promise  that  what  we 
know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter.  Com- 
pared with  the  unknown,  the  known  is  a speck, 
an  atom,  ail  alphabet  only.  The  universe  of 
knowledge  is  still  beyond  ns,  entieing  our  in- 
quiry. D.  I). 

Difficulties  of  Scripture  and  theology  all  arise 
from  our  ignorance,  and  our  inability  to  fathom 
the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  nature.  We  ought 
to  humble  our  minds  before  the  general  consid- 
eration, that  Divine  reasons  of  state  are  beyond 
our  ken  : that  some  of  God's  attributes  may  de- 
mand a course  of  government  beyond  all  our 
expectation  ; that  his  wisdom  is  infallible  as 
his  love  is  immense  ; and  that  whatever  he  or- 
dains or  allows  is  agreeable  to  the  concord  of 
those  perfections  which  we  revere  and  worship. 
J.  W.  A. 

I believe  in  God  and  adore  him,  without  at- 
tempting to  comprehend  him.  I see  him  pres- 
ent and  acting  not  only  in  the  permanent  gov- 
ernment of  the  universe  and  in  the  innermost 
life  of  men’s  souls,  but  in  the  history  of  human 
societies,  especially  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments— monuments  of  the  Divine  revelation  and 


1 action  by  the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  human 
races.  I how  before  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Gospel,  and  I hold  aloof  from  scientific 
discussion  and  solutions  by  which  men  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  them.  Guizot. As  there 

is  a foolish  wisdom,  so  there  is  a wise  ignorance 
in  not  prying  into  God’s  ark  - not  inquiring  into 
things  not  revealed.  I would  fain  know  all  that 
I need,  and  all  that  I may  : T leave  God's  secrets 
to  himself.  It  is  happy  for  me  that  God  makes 
me  of  his  court,  though  not  of  his  eouneil. 
Bp.  II. 

A revelation  having  nothing  to  reveal  beyond 
the  seope  of  man’s  knowledge  and  science, 
would  eease  to  be  a Divine  revelation.  Its  mas- 
teries are  witnesses  of  its  divinity,  and  I should 
cease  to  believe  in  revelation  were  the  mysteries 
\ not  there.  They  have,  as  in  the  great  hook  of 
nature,  a clear  and  a dark  page.  Frederick  III. 

i die  laboretli  in  vain  who  shall  endeavor  to 

draw  down  heavenly  mysteries  to  human  rea- 
son ; it  rather  becomes  us  to  bring  our  reason 
to  the  adorable  throne  of  Divine  truth.  Bacon. 

In  the  concerns  of  human  life  there  is  a path 
that  is  secret,  aud  a path  that  is  revealed.  Life 
may  be  considered  either  as  a series  of  events 
' and  circumstances  ordained  and  managed  by 
intiuite  wisdom,  or  as  a course  of  aetions  left  to 
the  determination  of  human  choice.  Consid- 
ered in  the  first  point  of  view  there  is  nothing 
more  obscure,  nothing  more  hidden  from  our 
knowledge,  than  human  life  ; but  in  the  other, 
as  a set  of  actions  and  a course  of  behavior, 
there  is  nothiug  more  plain,  for  we  have  rules 
and  motives  that  on  every  oecasion  ought  to  in- 
I finence  ns.  The  mutter  of  life  is  obscure  ; but 
the  morality  of  life  is  plain  and  intelligible. 
Nothing  is  more  profound  than  that  darkness 
, which  covers  every  step  of  our  path.  We  know 
not  what  a day  will  bring  forth,  nor  the  conse- 
I qnences  of  our  actions  ; for  it  is  said,  “ In  the 
| morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  i)ithe  evening  withhold  not 
thine  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not  which  shall  pros- 
per, this  or  that."  Providence  is  showing  us 
that  there  is  an  unseen  hand  that  changes  the 
scene  ami  darkens  the  theatre  at  his  pleasure  ; 
and  thus  there  is  a secret  path  which  belongs  to 
God,  while  the  conduct  of  life  belongs  to  us. 
The  rules  of  duty  are  plain  and  elear  ; the  issne 
of  events  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  because  he 
alone  knows  them.  Yon  know  not  the  time  of 
vonr  death,  nor  the  manner  of  your  death  — 
whether  in  the  midst  of  life  and  happiness,  or 
when  sunk  under  a burden  of  agony  aud  infirm- 
ity— whether  it  will  he  among  your  friends,  or 
] alone  in  the  wilderness.  These  things  are  all 
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sealed  up  under  the  hand  of  God,  and  placed 
among  his  darkest  secrets.  l>nt  you  know  how- 
to make  your  death  happy  ; you  know  what 
course  of  life  will  leave  you  little  to  dread  ; you 
know  the  prospect  beyond  the  grave  ; and  you 
know  that  Christ  say  s to  his  disciples,  “ lam  the 
ll'i/y,  the  Truth,  ami  (he  Life."  Thus  the  Christian 
knows,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  obscurity  of  his 
path,  whither  he  goes,  “ and  the  Way  he  knows.'' 
1L  Hall 

Mystery  is  the  seal  of  the  infinite,  yet  henev 
olenee  is  perpetually  present  in  the  Providence 
winch  guides  human  life.  We  read  the  love 
through  the  mystery,  rather  than  the  mystery 
through  the  love.  Does  God  keep  to  himself 
the  secret  of  germination  ? On  the  other  hand, 
he  gives  us  the  revelation  of  golden  harvests  : 
the  spring  kept  the  secret  in  her  heart,  but  au- 
tumn has  filled  our  barns  with  plenty.  Thus, 
enough  is  kept  back  to  prove  the  power,  and 
enough  is  given  to  establish  the  mercy.  To  the 
countless  mercies  we  must  recur  with  thankful 
hearts  when  the  mysteries  dazzle  and  bewilder 
our  helpless  reason.  Our  own  home-life  shall 
witness  gratefully  to  the  goodness  of  God. 
Thus,  while  t lie  mysteries  hide  themselves  in 
light  unapproachable,  the  mercies  shall  sing  to 
ns  by  day  ami  night,  and  be  unto  ns  as  glad 
promises  of  still  better  things  to  cnme.  J.  P. 

The  Gospel  would  be  a departure  from  the 
analogy  which  exists  among  all  the  works  of  our 
God,  did  it  only  reveal  what  man  bad  previously 
conjectured,  and  were  faith  employed  merely  to 
endorse  and  register,  in  silent  acquiescence,  the 
rescripts  which  had  been  prepared  for  her  by 
human  reason.  And  even  in  the  sciences  of 
this  world,  narrow  and  near  as  is  the  field  of 
their  labors,  there  are  the  same  inscrutable  yet 
inevitable  difficulties,  of  which  the  sceptic  com- 
plains in  religion.  We  expect  it  of  a cultivated 
and  advanced  science,  that  it  should  assail  and 
overturn  many  opinions,  which  to  the  first 
glance  of  ignorant  presumption  seem  indispu- 
table truths.  Though  the  eye  sees  no  motion, 
and  the  foot  feels  no  unsteadiness,  and  no  jai- 
ling is  perceived  within  or  around  us,  astron- 
omy comes  back  to  the  inquirer  with  the  start- 
ling assurance,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these 
seeming  evidences  to  the  contrary,  the  earth  on 
which  he  reposes  is  ceaselessly  and  most  rapidly 
whirling  along  its  trackless  path  in  the  heavens  ; 
and  that,  moment  by  moment,  he  is  borne  along 
through  the  fields  of  space  with  a fearful  and 
inconceivable  velocity.  And  when,  from  further 
wanderings,  but  on  better  testimony— when 
from  a higher  and  stranger  world,  but  with 
fuller  evidence  and  with  more  indubitable 
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tokens  of  her  veracity,  faith  comes  back,  bring- 
ing assurances  that  tally  not  in  all  things  with 
our  preconceived  conjectures,  shall  she  he  chid- 
den and  blasphemed  for  the  difficulties  that 
arise  from  our  own  ignorance?  Without  the 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  revelation  would  hr  un- 
like all  the  other  provinces  of  human  knowledge, 
and  tli e domains  of  faith  would  be  dissimilar 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  handiwork  of  God. 
IT.  It.  Williams. 

This  Gospel  of  the  Ghrist  stands  apart,  to  onr 
thought,  from  every  scheme  of  philosophy  or 
ethics,  from  any  human  scheme  of  religion. 
We  accept  it  as  coming  from  the  mind  and  will 
which  fashioned  the  heavens,  and  which  here 
have  interposed  to  give  direct  and  inestimable 
light  on  matters  of  immortal  concern.  If  any 
one  asks,  “ Do  you  fully  comprehend  the  mar- 
vellous facts  which  you  thus  affirm  ?”  we  cheer- 
fully answer,  u Certainly  not  ; any  more  than 
we  understand  life,  or  mind,  the  power  of  the 
will,  or  the  secret  of  sunbeams  ; but  we  gladly 
accept  them,  on  what  to  us  is  the  clear  and  sure 
witness  of  God.”  If  anyone  asks,  “ Are  you 
not  staggered,  in  the  faculty  of  believing,  by 
the  story  of  miracles  i"  our  reply  is  immediate, 
“ Certainly  not  : since  we  recognize  in  them  a 
Divine  power,  intervening  in  history,  on  an 
adequate  ocr-asion,  fur  a purpose  as  sublime  as 
are  the  amazing  means  employed  ; and  we  can 
no  more  set  limits  to  that  power  than  we  can 
count  the  moments  of  eternity.”  Miracles,  from 
God,  are  intrinsically  as  credible  as  is  the  poem 
or  the  picture  to  which  genius  gives  birth,  hut 
which  we  cannot  rival.  The  only  questions 
which  appear  to  us  pertinent  concern  the  ends 
which  they  subserve,  with  the  testimony  offered 
fer  them.  Or,  if  we  are  asked,  “ How  the  Father 
can  be  Divine,  tbe  Son  Divine,  and  the  Spirit 
Divine,  and  vet  but  one  God  fill  the  immensi- 
ties?” our  answer  is,  that  the  mystery  only  en- 
hances to  our  thought  the  infinite  glory,  and 
opens  into  brighter  depths  the  wonders  of  that 
exalted  state  where  what  we  cannot  know  on 
earth  shall  he  revealed  to  illuminated  minds  and 
purified  hearts.  The  mystery  in  any  of  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  is  not  for  us  a bar  to  be- 
lieving. Tt  is  rather  an  encouragement  to  such 
belief  ; since  wc  do  not  expect  to  comprehend 
God,  or  to  learn  from  him  what  is  simply  com- 
monplace. In  accepting  such  truths  we  are 
gratefully  conscious  of  an  immediate  intellect- 
ual contact  with  the  spiritual  sphere.  From 
realms  inaccessible  to  lenses  or  calculations  de- 
scend upon  our  minds  these  high  instructions. 
We  seem  to  ourselves  to  communicate  with  the 
soul  from  which  ours  have  sprung,  and  before 
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wliiL-.li  extend  the  shining  expanses  of  truth  und 
of  life.  The  earth  becomes  sacred,  because  such 
re  relations  have  opened  above  it  celestial  pros- 
pects. The  order  of  history  takes  its  vivid  in- 
terpretation from  the  Divine  mission  central  in 
it  ; while  the  premonitions  ot  glory  or  of  gloom 
which  are  shot  upon  responsive  spirits  from  the 
coming  immortality  add  solemnity  to  our  wor- 
ship, and  the  supreme  intensity  to  our  life. 
Slurrs. 

“ Thinos  Eevealed  Belong  to  us  and  ourChil- 
duen"  (verse  20). 

The  “ things  revealed  ” include  all  that  is  es- 
sential to  direct  and  control  our  conduct  so  as 
to  secure  present  peace  and  ultimate  happiness. 
They  comprise  everything  we  need  to  know  con 
cerning  our  relations  to  God,  to  his  Law,  his 
providence,  and  his  giace,  in  the  life  that  now 
is  and  the  life  that  is  to  come.  Especially  (and 
this  is  their  pre-eminent  aim  and  value)  the 
whole  truth  touching  our  moral  alienation  from 
God,  the  Divine  provisions  for  our  recovery 
from  sin  in  its  penalty,  impurity,  and  power,  j 
and  our  restoration  to  the  likeness,  the  favor, 
an <1  the  fellowship  of  God — all  this  needful  dis- 
closure is  written  by  infinite  love  in  lines  of  | 
light  upon  the  pages  of  the  Word  IIevealed. 
These  hopeful,  helpful,  inspiring  truths  are  un- 
folded to  our  faith  simply  as  fads , which  rest 
upon  the  clearest,  most  conclusive  evidence.  : 
With  whatever  lies  behind  these  facts  neither 
reason  nor  faith  has  aught  to  do, 'save reverently 
and  submissively  to  bow.  B. 

Those  things  which  God  has  revealed  to  us 
we  may  know,  because  God  lias  discovered 
them  to  us  ; and  we  are  bound , with  all  dili- 
gence, to  search  after  the  knowledge  of  them, 
because  they  are  proposed  to  us  as  the  rule  of 
our  life,  and  the  condition  of  our  happiness. 
More  than  God  has  made  known  to  us  of  this 
kind  we  cannot  discover.  Only  in  general,  this 
one  thing  we  may  depend  upon  ns  certain,  that 
no  secret  counsel  or  purpose  of  God  can  be  con- 
trary to  his  will  revealed  in  his  Word.  Upon 
what  conditions  God  has  appointed  that  men 
should  be  happy  or  miserable,  he  has  cleailv 
and  fully  revealed  to  us  in  his  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
and  more  than  this  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
possible  for  us  to  know.  S.  Clarke, 

The  purpose  of  revelation  is  not  to  gratify 
curiosity,  but  to  secure  obedience  in  the  sueces-  ! 
sive  generations.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
speculative,  but  practical.  The  objections  urged  j 
against  revelation  largely  consist  in  the  d sup-  1 
poinlmrnift  <jf  speculative  curiosity.  Because  God 
did  not  inform  maD  scientifically  about  the  ere-  I 


ation  of  the  world  ; becanse  he  did  not  deliver 
an  articulated  theological  system  ; because  he 
did  not  compose  a philosophical  text-book— 
therefore  this  popular,  miscellaneous,  and  dis- 
cursive book  cannot  be  Divine.  But  so  far  frem 
such  arguments  being  valid,  they  go  to  substan 
tiate  the  Divine  character  of  the  book.  For  it 
is  an  intensely  pmdimd  book.  It  takes  up  man 
in  the  family,  and  urges  him  to  obey  God  and 
try  to  get  his  children  to  obey  Him.  It  reveals 
God  as  a Father  seeking  the  obedience  and  trust 
of  his  human  children,  and  inviting  them  to  the 
heaven  of  obedience  to  his  commandments.  It 
makes  man  understand  sufficient  about  God  to 
know  the  duty  and  the  blessedness  of  obeying 
him.  &hjur. 

We  see  here  the  maxim  that  ought  to  regulate 
our  zeal  with  respect  to  religious  truth  -namely, 
to  direct  it  to  those  tilings  that  are  revealed, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  plainness  with  which 
they  are  revealed.  The  want  of  this  distinction 
has  been  a fruitful  source  of  dispute  among 
Christians,  and  has  furnished  much  food  tor 

hurtful  speculation.  It.  Ilall. And  this 

further  shows  how  unreasonably  men  object 
against  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  the  Gospel  ; 
since  all  that  the  Gospel  prescribes  to  us  ns  our 
duty  is  plain  and  evident  : all  that  is  mysteri- 
ous is  on  God's  part  and  relates  entirely  to  the 
surprising  acts  of  Divine  wisdom  and  mercy  in 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  As  a rule  of  ac- 
tion, no  religion  was  ever  so  plain,  so  calculated 
upon  the  piinciples  of  reason  and  nature  ; so 
that  natural  religion  itself  had  never  more  nat- 
ural religion  in  it.  If  we  consider  the  end  pro- 
posed to  us,  and  the  means  used  to  entitle  us  to 
the  benefit  of  it,  it  grows  mysterious,  and  soars 
above  t lie  reach  of  human  reason  ; for  God  has 
done  more  for  us  than  reason  could  teach  us  to 
expect,  or  can  now  teach  us  to  comprehend. 
Let  ns  then  do  our  part,  which  we  plainly  un- 
derstand, and  let  ns  trust  in  God  that  he  will 
do  his,  though  it  exceeds  the  strength  of  human 
wisdom  to  comprehend  the  length  and  depth 
and  breadth  of  that  wisdom  and  mercy  which 
God  has  manifested  to  the  world  through  his 
Son  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Sherlock. 

The  Nearness,  Clearness,  and  Sufficiency  of 
tiie  Divine  Revelation. 

De.  30  : 11-14. 

Tlii*  cominaiMliiiciil  I*  no!  liiddcn, 
neither  Far  ofl'.  The  law  of  loving  and 
obeying  God,  which  was  the  subject  of  Moses’s 
discourse,  was  well  known  to  the  Israelites. 
They  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  its  existence 
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and  requirements.  It  was  not  concealed  as  an 
impenetrable  mystery  in  heaven,  for  it  bad  been 
revealed  ; nor  was  it  carefully  withheld  from 
(lie  people  as  a dangerous  discovery  ; for  the 
youngest  and  humblest  of  them  were  instructed 
in  those  truths,  which  were  subjects  of  earnest 
study  and  research  among  the  wisest  and  great- 
est of  other  nations.  They  were  not  uudtru 
necessity  of  undertaking  long  journeys  or  dis- 
tant voyages,  as  many  ancient  sages  did  in  quest 
of  knowledge.  They  enjoyed  the  peculiar  priv- 
ilege of  a familiar  acquaintance  with  it.  It  was 
with  them  a subject  of  common  conversation, 
engraven  on  their  memories,  and  frequently  ex- 
plained and  inculcated  on  their  hearts.  Jamie- 
son. 

The  things  revealed  are  not  “ hidden” — that 
is,  abstruse  and  bard  to  be  understood  ; nor 
“ far  off” — that  is,  out  of  thy  reach,  so  that 
thou  canst  pretend  thou  canst  not  attain  to 
them.  They  are  not  “ in  heaven"  — that  is. 
locked  up  there  as  a secret,  but  revealed  from 
thence  ; nor  “ beyond  the  sea” — that  is,  at  snch 
a distance  as  will  expose  men  to  great  danger  to 
arrive  at  them.  But  they  are  <l  very  nigh”  thee 
indeed,  as  that  which  thou  ownest  with  “ thy 
month,”  and  dost  with  “ thy  mind  ” assent  to. 

Bp.  Kidder. The  w ord  was  brought  “ very 

nigh  unto  them,”  even  to  their  very  doors,  by 
Moses  the  servant  of  God,  who  now*  delivered 
to  them  the  Divine  w ill  ; as  the  Son  of  God 
himself  did  afterward,  when  he  came  and  dwelt 
among  them  : and  it  was  made  so  familiar  to 
them,  that  the}*  might  always  have  it  in  their 
common  discourse,  to  teach  it  their  children  ; 
and  it  had  now*  been  so  often  repeated,  that  it 
might  well  he  laid  up  in  their  memory,  never 

to  he  forgotten.  Bp.  Patrick. Since  God 

himself  pronounces  his  commandment  ” so 
easy  to  he  observed,  because  it  was  “ not  hidden 
from  them,  neither  far  off,"  it  must  have  been 
the  Israelites’  own  inexcusable  fault,  and  a vol- 
untary rejection,  if,  having  life  and  death  set 
before  them,  they  would  not  choose  life,  it  being 
absolutely  in  their  own  choice  : and  our  task  is 
yet  so  much  more  easy  than  theirs  was,  besides 
our  being  freed  from  the  ceremonial  law,  in 
that  we  have  no  temptation  to  that  crying  sin 
of  idolatry,  which  was  their  destruction.  Lord 
Clarendon. 

II.  God's  Woed  is  au  commandment."  It 
comes  to  men  w*ith  all  the  character  of  a law*. 
It  is  not  possible  that  we  should  treat  it  as  we 
please.  We  are  not  permitted  to  mutilate  or 
dismember  it— not  permitted  to  accept  a part 
and  reject  a part.  As  in  a tree  the  living  sap 
runs  into  every  branch  and  twig  and  leaf,  so 
45 


that  we  cannot  pluck  the  tiniest  part  without 
breaking  the  vital  current  ; so  every  part  of 
God's  Scripture  is  instinct  w ith  high  authority, 
nor  can  we  neglect  the  least  commandment  w i t li- 
on t defying  the  majesty  of  heaven.  Wc  are 
hound  to  how  our  wills  to  it  ; it  will,  in  m>  de- 
gree, bend  its  requirements  to  suit  or.r  tastes. 
I>.  D. 

II.  On  the  part  of  scriptural  truth,  there  is 
an  exquisite  fitness  to  meet  the  capacity  of 
men’s  minds  and  the  needs  of  their  souls. 
“ The  word  is  nigh  thee  ; yea,  in  thy  very 
heart.”  There  is  perfect  accord  between  the 
constitution  of  the  man  and  the  contents  of  rev- 
elation. The  Bible  is  the  counterpart  and  com- 
plement of  conscience.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Lord  of  conscience  is  Lord  of  Scriptnre  also. 
The  Bible  says,  “ Thou  hast  sinned  and  i*nn 
science  admits  the  fact.  The  Bible  says, 
“ Thou  art  helpless  to  save  thyself  and  con- 
science knows  it  true.  The  Bible  declares  that 
happiness  is  inseparable  from  obedience  ; and 
conscience  feels  that  it  is  so.  There  is  a living 
witness  in  every  man  (until  gagged  by  sin ) which 
testifies  to  the  authority  and  necessity  and  rea- 
sonableness of  God’s  Law*.  D.  D. 

God  came  down  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  spoke  to 
the  people  directly.  The  trouble  then  was  !*hat 
he  was  too  near  ; they  wished  him  farther 
away.  Then  prophets  came,  and  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  the  word  wras  brought  very  nigh 
to  men.  At  last  God’s  Son  became  incarnate, 
and  brought  the  -message  so  close  to  men  that 
only  the  proud  escaped  it.  The  whole  genius 
of  revelation  is  contained  in  the  remarkable 
w*ords,  “ I thank  thee,  O Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father  : for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight.”  The  revelation  is 
for  babes  ; for  men  of  a childlike — not  a child- 
ish— spirit  ; for  men  who  have  laid  aside  their 
pride  and  presumption,  and  can  take  truth 
trustfully  from  the  Infinite  Father.  The  idea  is 
surely  monstrous  that  God  cannot  break  his 
Divine  bread  small  enough  for  his  human  chil- 
dren ; that  none  but  men  of  a certain  mental 
calibre  can  get  hold  of  the  food  or  digest  it.  It 
is  surely  a diviner  plan  to  bring  the  truth  so 
plainly  home  that  none  have  any  excuse  for  re- 
jecting it.  We  must  humble  ourselves,  uiul 
recognize  the  truth  brought  in  Jesus  Christ  to 
our  very  door.  If  w^  required  terrific  effort  to 
I reach  the  truth,  we  w*ould  boast  that  we  had 
I succeeded  through  that  effort.  If  it  depended 
1 on  great  mental  powers  and  struggle,  we  won  Id 
^ take  credit  for  hoth*  But  the  fact  is,  it  is 
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brought  so  near  to  each  of  us,  and  so  plainly  1 
home,  that  not  one  of  us  can  boast  of  our  dis- 
covery, but  only  chide  ourselves  that  it  was  so 
long  near  us  and  so  long  overlooked  ! Ehjnr . 

Its  essential  truths  are  within  the  compass  of 
every  mind.  Every  man  knows  what  it  is  to 
love  ; that  love  is  due  from  each  man  to  his 
Maker.  Every  child  knows  what  obedience 
means  : that  obedience  is  due  to  the  Father  of 
our  spirits.  Truly,  some  facts  concerning  the 
eternal  world  are  so  profound  that,  like  ocean  - 
depths,  lminan  reason  cannot  fathom  them. 
But  these  are  not  the  facts  whch  lie  at  th*e 
foundation  of  man’s  safety  and  hope.  The 
practical  duties  which  appertain  to  virtue  and 
well-being  are  so  plain  that  even  a child  may 
understand.  Whatever  difficulty  lies  in  the  way 
of  human  obedience,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  haze 
or  uncertain  meaning  of  the  revelation.  The 
difficulty  is  within  a man,  not  without  him. 
The  objects  of  faith  are  clearly  revealed  ; we 
want  only  an  eye  to  discern  them.  D.  D. 

The  Apostle  Paul  (Unmans  10  : 6-8)  has  ap- 
plied this  passage  to  the  Gospel,  for  the  Law  of 
Christ  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Moses,  only  exhibited  more  clearly  in  its  spirit- 
ual nature  and  extensive  application,  and,  ac- 
companied with  the  advantages  of  Gospel  grace, 

is  practicable  and  easy.  Jamieson* Paul  not 

merely  adopts  the  language  of  Moses,  hut  pur- 
sues the  line  of  his  deepest  thought.  The 
prophet  anticipated  a time  when  Israel  would 
incur  Divine  wrath  by  disobedience,  and  in- 
structed them  to  turn  with  all  their  hearts  to 
God  himself,  whose  word  was  very  nigh.  The 
apostle  in  his  time  saw  Israel  going  astray  from 
God  and  his  righteousness  by  misuse  of  the 
very  Law  of  Moses,  and  about  to  incur  that 
penalty  of  dispersion  which  lies  on  them  unto 
this  day.  Accordingly  he  labored  to  teach  them  1 
the  contrast  between  righteousness  which  is  of 
t lie  Law  and  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by 
faith,  and  in  order  to  this,  used  the  language 
originally  employed  by  Moses  for  recalling 
Israel  to  God  ; the  distinction,  however,  being 
made,  that,  whereas  Moses  spoke  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God  as  their  beneficent  Iluler  made  to 
Israel,  Paul  spoke  of  the  fuller  revelation  of  the 
same  God  in  his  Son,  and  the  grace  and  truth 
that  have  come  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  Gospel- 
teaching,  too,  the  apostle  so  gave  as  to  enlighten 
the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews,  because  he 
was  a preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  every  creature.  I>.  F. 

God’s  commandment  under  the  Gospel  is  that 
we  believe  in  the  tonne  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  If 
wc  ask,  as  the  blind  man  did,  Lord , who  is  he  ? 


or  where  is  he,  that  we  may  believe  on  him  ? 
this  Scripture  gives  an  answer.  We  need  not 
go  up  to  heaven  to  fetch  him  thence,  for  he  is 
come  down  from  thence  in  his  incarnation  ; nor 
down  to  the  deep  to  fetch  him  thence,  for  thence 
he  is  come  up  in  his  resurrection.  But  the 
word  is  nigh  us  and  Christ  in  that  word  ; so  that 
if  we  believe  with  the  heart  that  the  promises 
of  the  incarnation  and  resurrection  of  the  Mes- 
siah are  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  receive 
him  accordingly  and  confess  him  with  our 
mouth,  we  have  then  Christ  with  us,  and  we 
shall  be  saved.  He  is  near,  very  near,  that  jus- 
tifies us.  The  Law  was  plain  and  easy,  but  the 
Gospel  much  more  so.  H. 

God  had  written  to  Israel  the  great  things  of 
his  Lawn  He  had  made  known  his  name,  his 
precepts,  the  conditions  of  acceptable  service, 
the  way  of  life  ; had  given  that  people  a reve- 
lation, full,  clear,  adequate,  adapted  to  their 
mental  stature,  and  to  their  condition  as  sin- 
ners. And  it  is  this  evangelical  element  in 
Moses's  “ commandment”  which  comes  clearly 
to  light  in  Christ,  and  which  is  embodied  in 
Paul's  doctrine  of  the  “ righteousness  of  faith.” 
The  words  of  this  passage  apply  with  increased 
force  to  the  historical  revelation  of  the  Saviour. 
They  strikingly  suggest  : That  man  needs  a 
revelation.  That  he  instinctively  craves  for 
one.  That  be  would  sometimes  make  great  sac- 
rifices in  order  to  get  one.  But  the  revelation 
which  man  needs  most  of  all  is  the  revelation 
of  a Saviour,  lie  wants  to  know  how  he  can 
escape  from  sin,  from  guilt,  from  wrath,  from 
bondage  ; how  he  can  be  restored  to  holiness, 
to  peace,  to  blessedness.  The  “ command- 
ment," in  its  wuder  sense,  gave  him  this  knowl- 
edge in  part  ; the  full  discovery  is  in  the  Gos- 
pel. The  Word,  in  the  prep.ching  of  this  Gospel, 
as  well  as  in  the  circulation  of  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  innumerable  opportunities 
enjoyed  in  Christian  lands  of  getting  acquainted 
with  the  way  of  life,  has  now  come  very  nigh  to 
us.  It  is  in  our  mouths  and  in  our  hearts, 
while  the  salvation  which  the  Word  makes  known 
is  as  readily  available  as  the  Word  itself  is  situ 
pie  and  intelligible.  Orr. 

Religion  is  here  affirmed  to  be  a very  simple 
thing.  These  farewell  words  of  Moses  touch 
the  high  water  mark  of  his  doctrinal  teaching, 
and  they  are  repeated  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
as  descriptive  of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached. 
Moses  and  Paul  are  in  perfect  agreement  in  their 
conception  of  what  God  requires  of  man.  He 
does  not  demand  impossible  tilings  at  our 
hands,  lie  places  the  truth  beyond  no  earnest 
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man's  reach.  We  are  not  required  to  scale  the 
heavens,  nor  to  fathom  t lie  abysses,  nor  to  cross 
the  seas,  in  order  to  secure  the  priceless  treas 
are.  It  has  a lodgment  in  every  man’s  heart, 
and  it  springs  unbidden  to  his  lips.  It  simply 
waits  for  his  confession  and  obedience.  Relig- 
ion is  a very  simple  tiling,  and  its  simplicity 
constitutes  the  living  unity  between  the  Old 
Covenant  and  the  New.  Peter  sums  it  up  in 
fearing  (tod,  and  working  righteousness  ; rover 
cnee  and  obedience  are  its  cardinal  virtues. 
Paul  defines  it  as  believing  in  the  heart  that 
God  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  confessing 
him  with  the  mouth  ; trust  and  obedience  are 
its  essential  qualities.  Elsewhere  these  are 
called  faith  and  repentance,  a change  of  life 
based  upon  reverence  and  trust.  Nor  is  this  a 
new  version,  introduced  by  Christ  and  his  , 
apostles.  Fifteen  hundred  years  before  Closes  : 
described  it  in  the  same  way.  Two  things  are 
emphasized,  and  only  two  : turning  to  the  Lord 
with  all  the  heart,  and  keeping  his  command- 
ments. Faith  and  obedience  were  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  as  they 
are  of  the  New,  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  not  essential,  but  formal.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference between  promise  and  fulfilment.  The 
ground  of  Abraham’s  faith  was  in  what  God 
would  do  ; the  ground  of  our  faith  is  in  what 
God  has  done  ; and  in  both  cases  obedience 
springs  from  the  same  loyal,  trustful  temper  of 
heart.  So  far  as  true  religion  consists  in  in- 
ward and  personal  dispositions,  and  in  habits 
of  action  growing  out  of  these,  it  has  always 
been  the  same,  and  it  has  always  been  very 
simple.  A little  child  is  its  best  illustration  ; 
for  it  is  essentially  a life  of  glad  and  voluntary 
trust,  and  of  prompt  obedience  to  him  on  whom 
we  depend.  This  conception  of  piety  domi-  ! 
nates  the  entire  Old  Testament.  David  did  not 
deceive  himself  on  this  matter,  but  knew  that 
a broken  heart  and  a contrite  spirit  were  God’s  | 
only  acceptable  sacrifices.  Samuel  rebuked 
Saul  when  the  latter  presumed  to  cover  his  dis- 
obedience by  an  offering  upon  God’s  altar.  The 
prophets  never  imagined  that  observance  of  the 
elaborate  ancient  ritual  constituted  piety. 
Micnh’s  words  arc  the  keynote  of  the  ancient 
religion  : “ What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  O man.  but  to  d<>  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?”  Twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago  those  words  rang  through  ! 
Samaria  and  Judah  ; and  not  even  Paul  uttered  I 
anything  more  Christian.  The  two  covenants  ! 
are  one  at  heart  ; though  we  speak  of  one  as  1 
the  Law,  and  of  the  other  as  the  Gospel  I 
Bchrends. 


Last  Words  or  Moses  to  the  People. 

• De . 32  :4b,  47. 

This  brief  final  charge  of  Moses,  spoken  after 
his  song  and  before  his  blessing,  is  placed  here 
because  of  its  fitness  as  a repetition  and  coni 
pletion  of  the  truths  here  considered.  I». 

cti.  Set  your  heart  unto  nil  the 
words;  ye  ahull  command  your  chil- 
dren to  observe  to  do  nil  the  word* 

of  t ll i n la w , Tn valid  egressions  abo ve  : Verse 
2U,  “ That  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law.” 
Verse  14,  “ The  word  is  nigh  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  do  it.”  These  words  state  plainly 

The  Practical  Purpose  and  the  J light  Use  of  the 
Divine  Revelation. 

The  first  fundamental  requisite  for  the  proper 
and  effective  use  of  the  Word  of  God  is  the  set- 
ting of  mind  and  heart  upon  its  study  and  ap- 
prehension, in  order  to  the  deep  and  permanent 
lodgment  of  its  forceful  and  quickening  truths 
in  the  thoughtful  spiritual  nature.  Then  will 
follow  the  second  and  ultimate  purpose  and  use 
of  the  word  ; the  desire  and  endeavor  to  obey 
its  requirements,  “ to  doall  the  words  of  this  law." 
The  leading  utterance  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  is  one  : Keep  my  commandments  ! The 
one  purpose  for  which  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment  are  given,  for  which  all  **  the  tilings  re- 
vealed ’ ’ alike  in  both  are  disclosed  from  heaven, 
is  to  invite  and  prompt  and  help  us  to  this 
obedienee.  By  our  obedience,  then,  by  onr 
reverent  believing  reception  of  the  Divine  com 
mauds,  by  our  grateful  trust  in  the  Divine 
promises,  by  a heaity  surrender  of  will  and  con 
secration  of  life  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  by 
these  only  may  we  (and  “ our  children  forever”) 
wisely,  rightly,  and  savingly  use  the  priceless 
treasure  of  Divine  revelation.  B. 

The.  Sublime  and  Blessed  Result  of  a Believing, 

Obedient  Reception  of  the  Revealed  Word  {verse 
47). 

For  it  is  no  vain  thing  for  yon,  bc- 

ennte  if  is  your  life.  Life  is  more  than 
the  sum  of  personal  enjoyments  and  pains 
through  which  it  finds  expression  ; more  than 
the  length  of  days  in  which  it  is  visible  to  tin- 
man eyes  ; more  than  the  fulness  of  means 
which  reveals  to  us  its  power.  All  these  pass 
away,  but  in  the  proeess  of  their  vanishing  a 
spiritual  result  has  been  fulfilled.  The  soul  of 
the  man  has  been  brought  into  fellowship— a 
fellowship  welcomed  or  disregarded— with  men 
and  with  the  world  and  with  God.  It  has  con- 
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sciously  or  unconsciously  learnt  much  and  done 
much.  It  has  shaped  a character  for  itself  ; it 
has  helped  to  shape  a character  for  others.  It 
is  at  the  end  —most  solemn  thought  !— as  it  has 
been  used.  Life,  then,  we  can  see,  consists  not  in 
abundance,  in  the  overflowing  richness  of  unem- 
ployed resources  ; it  springs  not  spontaneously 
from  ike  things  which  we  possess,  from  our  orig- 
inal endowments,  as  the  necessary  product  of 
natural  gifts.  It  is  the  opportunity  of  the  in-  1 
dividual  to  win  for  God,  by  God's  help,  that 
which  lies  within  his  reach  ; to  accomplish  on 
a scale  little  or  great  the  destiny  of  humanity 
as  it  has  been  committed  to  him  ; to  consecrate, 
it  may  be,  splendid  wealth  to  common  service  ; 
to  transfigure  sordid  cares  by  a Divine  vision  ; 
to  rise  to  the  truth  of  the  incarnation  as  the 
revelation  of  the  purpose  of  the  Father  for  the' 
world  which  he  made.  1 Veslcott. 

The  doing  or  not  doing  of  God's  will,  the 
obeying  or  not  obeying  of  God's  Word,  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  ns.  This  is  the 
simple,  solemn,  uniform  testimony  of  Scripture 
from  its  first  page  to  its  last.  The  Gospel,  with 
its  revelation  of  “ life  and  immortality,”  only 
heightens  the  solemnity  of  the  alternative.  In 
stead  of  bare  “ life,”  it  is  now  “ eternal  life" 
which  is  proposed  for  our  acceptance,  and  which 
is  lost  or  forfeited  by  sin.  If  “ life"  is  the 
promise,  the  counter-alternative  is  death,  and 
“ death"  accordingly  is  denounced  against  the 
sinner  in  Gospel  as  in  Law.  Death  is  the  loss 
of  all  that  makes  existence  a boon  ; the  extinc- 
tion in  the  soul  of  holiness,  happiness,  and  love. 
Whatever  the  final  state  of  the  lost  may  be, 
whether  one  of  active  torment  or  not,  it  will  be 
true  death.  The  man  loses  his  “ soul  ” — his 
“ life" — “ himself.”  Oh,  that  men  were  wise,  ) 


f that  they  understood  these  things,  and  acted  on 
their  choice  as  wise  men  should  ! Orr . 

All  that  can  give  fullest  value  to  this  life  and 
joy  to  the  next  depends  on  how  we  treat  this 
message  from  God.  “It  is  not  a vain  thing  lor 
yon  ; it  is  your  life."  Apart  from  the  accept- 
ance of  -Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  a life  ot  loy- 
alty to  God,  there  is  not  a gleam  of  light  or  hope 
for  the  next  life.  If  God  did  not  allow  his 
message  through  Moses  to  be  slighted  with  im- 
punity, certainly  he  will  not  suffer  men  to 
“ trample  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,”  and  then 
leave  them  unpunished  ! What  dread,  what 
awful  possibilities  as  to  the  fate  of  immortal 
souls  are  trembling  in  the  halance,  while  they 
refrain  from  “ yielding  themselves  unto  God"  ! 
How  earnestly  and  frequently  may  we  with  rea- 
son reiterate  the  words,  “It  is  your  life"!  All 
that  ensures  life  here  and  hereafter  being  a 
blessing,  depends  on  the  way  men  treat  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  salvation.  C.  C. 


They  will  know  most  of  the  mystery  w’ho  have 
done  most  of  the  Law.  Tf  we  are  waiting  for 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  before  we  begin  obe- 
dience to  the  Law,  the  mystery  will  never  lie 
revealed  to  us  other  than  in  clouds  and  storms 
of  judgment.  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight, 
Jesus  said  unto  one  of  his  disciples,  “ Thomas, 
because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed  : 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed."  This  is  the  Christian’s  law  of 
action,  lie  acknowledges  the  mystery  ; he  has 
no  reply  whatever  to  many  an  enigma  ; but  he 
is  sure  that  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and 
walking  humbly  with  God,  he  is  preparing  him- 
self for  those  great  revelations  which  are  prom- 
ised to  faith,  obedience,  and  love,  J.  P. 


Section  194. 

FOURTH  ADDRESS  CONCLUDED.  GREAT  PROMISES  OF  PARDON,  RESTORATION, 
AND  BLESSING  UPON  SUBSEQUENT  REPENTANCE.  LIFE  AND  DEATH,  BLESS- 
ING AND  CURSING,  GOOD  AND  EVIL  SOLEMNLY  SET  BEFORE  ISRAEL  AS  THE 
FINAL  WORD  OF  THIS  ADDRESS. 

Deuteronomy  30  : 1-10,  15-20. 

De . 30  1 And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  w’hen  all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  the  blessing 
and  the  curse,  which  I have  set  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call  them  to  mind  among  all  the 

2 nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  driven  thee,  and  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  shalt  obey  his  voice  according  to  all  that  T command  thee  this  day,  thou  and  thy  chil- 

3 dren,  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul  ; that  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy 
captivity,  and  have  compassion  upon  thee,  and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all  the  peo- 
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4 pies,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee.  If  anif  of  thine  outcasts  be  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  heaven,  from  thence  will  the  Loud  thy  God  gather  thee,  and  from  thence  will  he 
fetch  time  : and  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee  into  the  land  which  thy  fathers  possessed, 
and  thou  shalt  possess  it  ; and  he  will  do  thee  good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy  fathers 

<;  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thv  seed,  to  love  the  Lord 

7 thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live.  And  the  Lord  thy 
(rod  will  put  till  these  curses  upon  thine  enemies,  and  on  them  that  hate  thee,  which  perse- 

8 euted  thee.  And  thou  sbalt  return  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Loud,  and  do  all  his  command- 

9 intuits  which  J command  thee  this  day.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  make  thee  plenteous  in 
all  the  work  of  thine  hand,  in  the  truit  of  thy  body,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the 
fruit  of  thy  ground,  for  good  : for  the  Lord  will  again  rejoice  over  thee  for  good,  as  he  rejoiced 

10  over  thy  fathers  : if  thou  shalt  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  command- 
ments and  his  statutes  which  are  written  in  this  book  of  the  law  ; if  thou  turn  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thme  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul. 

15  See,  T have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil  ; in  that  I command 

1G  thee  this  day  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  commandments 
and  his  statutes  and  his  judgements,  that  thou  mayest  live  and  multiply,  and  that  the  Lord 

17  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it.  But  if  thine  heart 
turn  away,  and  thou  wilt  not  hear,  but  shalt  be  drawn  away,  and  worship  other  gods,  and 

18  serve  them  ; T denounce  unto  you  this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely  perish  ; ye  shall  not  prolong 

lit  your  days  upon  the  land,  whither  thou  pussest  over  Jordan  to  go  in  to  possess  it.  I call 

heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that  1 have  set.  before  thee  life  and  death, 
the  blessing  and  the  curse  : therefore  choose  life,  that  thou  mayest  live,  thou  and  thv  seed  : 

20  to  love  the  Lord  thv  God.  to  obey  his  voice,  and  to  cleave  unto  hitn  : for  he  is  thy  life,  and 
the  length  of  thy  days  : that  thou  mayest  dwell  in  the  land  wrhich  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy 
fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  them. 


30  : I-IO.  It  is  very  comforting  to  pass  from 
so  gloomy  a chapter  as  the  twenty-eighth  to 
such  a paragraph  as  this.  In  this  thirtieth 
chapter,  the  oulook  and  outlook  of  Moses  are 
much  more  extended  than  before.  So  distantly 
is  his  eye  cast  nowr,  that  he  sees  in  the  horizon 

a belt  of  glory  bounding  his  view.  C.  C. 

The  thirtieth  chapter  foresees  the  tribes  of  Israel 
under  punishment  and  expelled  from  their 
home,  or  taken  captive  by  other  nations.  Then 
follows  the  preaching  of  repentance  so  power-  I 
fully  carried  out  by  Jeremiah.  Hosea,  Ezekiel, 
and  other  prophets  of  a later  time.  Turning  to 
God  with  the  heart  and  hearkening  again  to  his 
voice,  the  people  were  to  be  restored  to  their 
land  and  to  his  favor.  Of  this,  Moses  was  per- 
mitted to  give  them  early  a&snraDce  : and  thus 
w ith  a breadth  of  mercy  and  hope  ended  his 
weighty  discourse  to  the  people.  Think  of  the 
aged  prophet  thus  foreseeing  the  mischief  that 
would  come  on  a rebellious  people  ! D.  F. 

These  promises  had  no  doubt  their  partial  ful- 
filments in  the  days  of  the  Judges  ; but  the  fact 
that  various  important  features  of  them  arc  re-  | 
peated  in  Jer.  32  : 37  *<]<].,  and  in  Ezek.  11  : ID  I 
n<P/.,  34  : 13  svp/.,  3G  : 24  *77.,  shows  that  none 
of  these  was  regarded  as  exhausting  the  prom- 
ises. In  full  analogy  with  the  scheme  of  pro] di- 
cey we  may  add  that  the  return  from  the  Baby-  I 
Ionian  captivity  has  not  exhausted  their  depth.  I 


The  New'  Testament  takes  up  the  strain  (e.7. , 
Bom.  11),  and  foretells  the  restoration  of  Israel 
to  the  covenanted  mercies  of  God.  True,  these 
mercies  shall  not  be,  as  before,  confined  to  that 
nation.  The  “ turning  again  of  the  captivity” 
will  be  when  Israel  is  converted  to  him  in  whom 
the  Law  was  fulfilled,  and  who  died  “ not 
for  that  nation  only,”  but  also  that  lie  might 
“gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God 
that  w*ere  scattered  abroad  ’’  (John  11  : 51,  5‘2). 
Then  shall  there  be  ‘ ‘ one  fold  and  one  shep- 
herd *'  (John  10  : Ui).  But  whether  the  general 
conversion  of  the  Dews  shall  be  accompanied 
with  any  untioual  restoration,  any  recovery  of 
their  ancient  prerogati ves  as  the  chosen  peo- 
ple ; and  further,  whether  there  shall  be  any 
local  replacement  of  them  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  may  be  regarded  as  of  ‘'the  secret 
things’’  which  belong  unto  God  ; and  soindet  1 
our  Lord  himself  teaches  us  (Acts  1 : G,  7).  Tim 
letter  of  the.  verses  before  us  and  of  the  parallel 
passages  seems  indeed  to  point  to  both  a na- 
tional and  a local  return  of  Israel.  Oil  the  other 
hand,  in  this  very  passage  verse  (>  seems  plainly 
to  intimate  that  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
the  ceremonies  and  ordinances  at  anv  rate  shall 
reach  that  accomplishment  in  which  the  out- 
ward sign  shall  be  superseded  bv  the  tiling  sig* 
nitied  (ct.  Bom.  2:29).  And  God’s  pnrposo 
may  be  similar  as  regards  the  promises.  The 
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restoration  here  foretold  may  be  realized,  anil 
the  promises  to  Abraham  most  abundantly  fill 
tilled  to  Israel,  yet  not  to  the  Israel  " according 
to  the  flesh"  merely,  but  to  that  spiritual  Israel 
whose  promised  land  is  not  narrowed  to  an 
earthly  Canaan.  To  ns  however  the  exact  im- 
port of  the  prophecies  respecting  the  future  of 
the  Jews  must  remain  as  yet,  as  was  the  similar 
inquiry  respecting  the  Messianic  prophecies  in 
pre-Messianic  days,  matter  of  reverent  search 
and  discussion  only.  Esphi. 

The  hopes  of  the  Hebrew  people  are  ardently 
directed  to  these  promises,  and  they  confidently 
expect  that  God,  commiserating  their  forlorn 
and  fallen  condition,  will  yet  rescue  them  from 
all  the  evils  of  their  long  dispersion.  They  do 
not  consider  the  promise  as  fulfilled  by  their 
restoration  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  for 
Israel  was  not  then  scattered  in  the  manner  here 
described — “ among  all  the  nations,"  “ unto 
the  utmost  parts  of  heaven”  (verse  4)  ; and 
when  God  recalled  them  trom  that  bondage,  all 
the  Israelites  were  not  brought  back,  they  were 
not  multiplied  above  their  fathers  (verse  5), 
nor  were  their  hearts  and  those  of  their  chil- 
dren circumcised  to  love  the  Lord  (verse  0).  It 
is  not,  therefore,  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
that  Moses  was  speaking  in  this  passage  ; it 
must  be  of  the  dispersed  state  to  which  they 
have  been  doomed  for  eighteen  hundred  years. 
This  prediction  may  have  been  partially  accom- 
plished on  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from 
Babylon  ; for,  according  to  the  structure  and 
design  of  Scripture  prophecy,  it  may  have 
pointed  to  several  similar  eras  in  their  national 
history  ; and  this  view  is  sanctioned  by  the 
prayer  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  1 : 8,  A).  But  un- 
doubtedly it  will  receive  its  full  and  complete 
accomplishment  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  At  the  restoration  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  that  people  were 
changed  in  many  respects  for  Hie  better.  They 
were  completely  weaned  from  sensible  idolatry  ; 
and  this  outward  reformation  was  a prelude  to 
the  higher  attainments  they  arc  destined  to 
reach  in  the  age  of  Messiah,  ‘ * when  the  Lord 
God  will  circumcise  their  hearts  and  the  hearts 
of  their  seed  to  love  the  Lord."  The  course 
pointed  out  seems  clearly  to  he  this  : that  the 
hearts  of  the  Hebrew  people  shall  be  circum- 
cised (fol.  2 : 2)  ; in  other  words,  by  the  com- 
bined influences  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God, 
their  hearts  will  be  touched  and  purified  from 
all  their  superstition  and  unbelief  ; they  will  be 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  as  their 
Messiah  a spiritual  deliverer,  and  the  effect  of 
their  conversion  will  be  that  they  will  return 


and  obey  the  voice  (the  Gospel,  the  evangelical 
law)  of  the  Lord.  The  words  may  be  inter- 
preted either  wholly  in  a spiritual  sense  (John 
11  : 51,  52),  or,  as  many  think,  in  a literal  senho 
also  (Bom.  11).  Jamieson. 

Their  conversion  to  Christ  is  to  be  the  pre- 
liminary condition  of  their  acceptance  with 
God  ; for  so  long  as  their  nation  continues  in  a 
stale  of  rebellion  against  Christ,  they  are  not  fit 
to  be  redeemed.  And,  in  conformity  with 
Moses,  our  Lord  declared  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  “ Behold  your  house"  of  the  Lord“  is  left 
unto  you  desolate  : for  I say  unto  yon,  Ye  shall 
not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say,"  with 
hearty  repentance  and  true  faith,  “ Blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  ot  the  Lord  " (Matt. 
23  : 38,  30).  Dr.  JIales. 

1.  Tlicse  things  are  come  upon 
llice.  Amid  multiplied  instances  of  oppres- 
sion, misery,  and  contempt,  the  Jews  have  reso- 
lutely continued  through  eighteen  hundred 
years  a separate  and  distinct  people.  Their 
God  hath  not  cast  them  away,  nor  abhorred 
them,  “ to  destroy  them  utterly  their  great 
and  wonderful  plagues,  which  were  to  be  “of 
long  continuance,”  still  remain  ; the  curses  are 
yet  upon  them,  which,  in  the  strong  language 
of  Scripture,  were  to  be  ‘ ‘ for  a sign  aud  for 
a wonder”  upon  them  and  their  seed  forever 
(De.  28  : 4fl,  59).  Not  mingled  and  lost  among 
the  kingdoms  over  which  they  have  been  scat- 
tered, they  retain  the  means,  upon  their  return- 
ing obedience,  of  beholding  “ their  captivity 
turned,”  and  of  being  “ gathered  from  the  na- 
tions" and  restored  to  “ the  land  of  their 
fathers."  No  cause  but  the  Divine  interposi- 
tion can  satisfactorily  explain  this  extraordinary 
condition  of  a whole  people.  Richards. — — 
Cull  lo  mind.  The  repentance  described, 
which  is  the  condition  of  these  promises,  begins 
in  strious  consideration,  “ Thou  slialt  call  to 
mind  that  which  thou  hadst  forgotten,  or  not 
regarded."  Consideration  is  the  first  step  tow- 
ard conversion  (Is.  40  : 8),  firing  to  mind,  0 ye 
transgressors.  The  prodigal  son  came  to  him- 
self first,  and  then  to  his  father.  But  that 
which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  repentance,  and 
without  which  the  most  passionate  expressions 
are  but  a jest,  is.  returning  to  the  Lord  our  God 

with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul.  IT. 

When  Israel  in  his  banishment  brings  back  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  to  his  heart,  and  thus  returns 
to  the  Lord,  then  the  Lord  returns  to  his  mercy 
— i.e.,  to  his  people  languishing  in  trouble  ; and 
this  return  is  shown  by  his  collecting  them 
again. 

5.  This  is  the  first  of  the  many  prophecies 
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whieh  represents  the  restoration  of  the  people  | 
of  Israel  as  a return  unto  their  land,  while  Lev. 
2(1:45  only  speaks  of  t lie  continuance  of  the 
covenant.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  be- 
cause their  expulsion  from  their  land  is  to  bo 
understood  literally,  therefore  the  return  must 
be  taken  literally  likewise.  Bather,  it  is  an  es- 
sential characteristic  of  the  whole  work  of  re- 
demption, that  it  not  merely  restores  what  was 
forfeited,  but  gives  in  its  place  something  higher 
and  more  glorious.  The  redemption  through  ! 
Christ  does  not  put  man  in  the  position  of 
Adam's  innocence,  and  reinstate  him  in  para- 
dise, but  the  earthly  paradise  is  a typo  of  the  I 
heavenly  (Luke  23  : 44),  to  which  Christ  admits 
his  redeemed.  lie  who  for  Christ’s  sake  leaves  | 
all  that  he  has,  does  not  receive  a literal,  hut  a ! 
fur  more  glorious  compensation,  in  this  world  ; 
and  so  the  restitution  of  earthly  losses  is  a type 
of  the  reward  of  believers.  Just  as  little  were 
the  promises  of  seeing  Christ  again  (John 
14:13;  3(3  :1G)  fulfilled  in  what  took  place 
after  the  resurrection  ; and  in  like  manner  this 
and  similar  predictions  were  not  fulfilled  in 
Israel’s  return  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
A literal  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel  would 
have  renewed  the  old  mode  of  life  with  all  its 
deficiencies,  and  would  have  been  of  no  moment 
to  t lie  kingdom  of  God  under  the  New  Cov- 
enant. Paul  explains  the  true  sense  of  this 
prophecy  (Rom.  11),  and  refers  its  fulfilment 
partly  to  the  going  forth  of  the  elect  into  the 
new  ehurch,  partly  to  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  people  still  to  come,  which  shall  pour 
fresh  life  into  the  whole  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  the  precursor  of  their  entrance  into  the 
heavenly  Canaan.  Gtrl. 

The  prophecies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  do 
not  outrun  their  historic  relations.  They  take 
the  definite  and  accurate  form  of  the  Hebrew 
polity.  They  are  history  pushed  forward  and 
perfected  in  the  future.  The  reign  of  one  king 
is  made  the  promise  of  another  king  who  is 
greater.  The  services  of  one  high  priest  are 
made  the  type  of  another  transcending  all  his 
predecessors.  The  holy  of  holies  and  the  blood 
of  sprinkling  all  promise  a better  sacrifice  in  a 
better  tabernacle.  A national  deliverance  from 
foreign  subjugation  is  made  to  foreshadow  a 
larger  and  worthier  redemption  ; and  so  through- 
out the  whole  structure  of  the  Hebrew  prophe- 
cies. They  take  the  form,  the  well-defined 
form,  of  those  historic  objects  and  events  from 
which  they  sprung.  History  and  prophecy  are 
joined  together  in  all  the  progress  of  revelation. 
Men  may  reason,  conjecture,  imagine  what  will 
come  to  pass  ; and  events  may  justify  the  pre- 


diction. But  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  was  that,  springing  out  of  a historic 
present,  they  desciibed  a historic  future.  They 
promise  another  Zion,  another  King,  another 
Prophet,  another  Priest,  another  Redeemer,  in 
the  use  of  language  which  actual  history  had 
formed  and  made  intelligible  ; so  that,  as  a 
whole,  they  pledge  the  coming  of  a living  person, 
and  the  rise  of  an  actual  state  of  things  which 
may  best  be  represented  bv  all  of  dignity,  and 
honor,  and  power,  and  dominion -by  all  of 
purity,  and  gladness,  and  greatness,  which  had 
already  been  associated  with  Jewish  history. 
Our  religion  is  not  composed  of  mere  ideas,  but 
of  furls.  And  that  future  which  is  made  bright 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets  is  not  like  the  aurora 
ot  the  northern  pole,  flashing  its  formless  brill- 
iancy in  vacancy  ; it  promises  the  advent  of  a 
living  Being,  who  is  to  proclaim  truth,  deliver 
from  wrong,  and  establish  a perpetual  and  uni- 
versal reign  of  righteousness,  love,  and  jny. 

! II.  B.  S. 

“ God  hadi  nol  cast  aw  nj  his  people."  Concern 
ing  them  there  is  a twofold  promise  : of  their 
conversion  to  God,  and  of  their  restoration  to 
their  land.  Both  are  certain.  Both  will  be  ful 
i filled.  The  first,  in  their  conversion  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  second,  in  whatever 
sense  the  Holy  Ghost  used  the  words,  but  what 
that  sense  is  is  not  so  clear.  When  Israel  is  thus 
restored,  it  will  be  like  “ life  from  t lie  dead  ” 
(Ivom.  11  : 15).  When  the  long-lost  nation  is 
regathered,  when  it  returns  with  weeping  and 
supplication  to  the  Saviour,  and,  saved  by  him, 
sings  the  songs  of  Zion,  then  will  it  become  by 
its  evangel istie  zeil  what  it  now  is  by  its  saered 
literature — a priesthood  for  the  world  ! Con- 
cerning all  this,  the  fulfilment  of  past  prophecy 
is  a proplieey  of  future  fulfilment  ! Let  us, 
then,  ever  hold  the  Hebrew  race  in  high  honor, 
k‘  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews.”  Let  us  bear  them 
on  our  hearts  in  prayer.  C.  C. 

O.  Repentance  leads  to  entire  renewal  of  a 
man’s  nature.  “ The  Lord  thy  God  will  cir- 
! cuuicise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed.'’ 
Honest  endeavors  after  a righteous  life  shows  to 
us  a corrupt  heart  — a heart  prone  to  love  evil. 

I The  man  who  begins  to  pray  for  pardon  soon 
learns  to  pray  for  purity.  Nothing  will  satisfy 
the  mind  (when  divinely  illumined)  short  of 
! complete  regeneration.  The  repentant  Jew  dis- 
' covered  that  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh  ef- 
' fected  nothing  to  deter  from  sin  ; now  he  per- 
ceives that  circumcision  of  heart  is  the  only 
real  safeguard.  At  a later  day,  this  inward 
change  was  more  clearly  pictured  ; “ I will  take 
| away  tho  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh. " To 
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the  same  effect  Jesus  promised  : “ If  ye  keep  | 
my  commandments,  I will  send  you  another 
Comforter,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  dwelleth 
with  you,  and  shall  be  in  }rou.”  D.  D. 

7.  Will  pul  all  tlic*c  curses  upon 
thine  enemies,  Wo  have  examples  of  this  j 
in  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Belshazzar,  and  in  Anti- 
oehux  Epiphnnes,  who  were  the  three  most  re- 
markable oppressors  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

Ih/k.- -Jacob,  in  his  prophecy,  figuratively 

foretold  the  retaliation  of  Divine  vengeance 
upon  the  persecutors  of  the  Jews  (Gen.  41)  : 11). 
Balaam  concisely  foretold  it  in  his  last  prophecy 
(Nil.  24  : 24),  and  Moses  more  plainly  in  this 
passage  ; but  it  was  reserved  for  the  ensuing 
ode  to  describe  these  judgments  in  all  their 
terrors.  (See  next  section.)  links. 

9,  Repentance  in  men  awakens  pnrest  joy  in 
God.  ‘k  The  Lord  will  again  rejoice  over  thee 
for  good.”  So  Jesus  himself  affirmed  : 4C  There 
is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
<th.”  Union  of  nature  and  of  interest  between 
man  and  God  is  intimate.  “ His  glory  is  great 
in  our  salvation.”  “ He  will  rejoice  over  us 
with  singing.”  The  gladness  of  Jehovah  at  the 
r unpleteness  and  beauty  of  creation  was  great  ; 
a hundred  fold  greater  will  be  his  joy  at  the  final 
success  of  redemption.  Messiah  will  “ see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied." 

D.  D. In  a wider  regard,  this  whole  passage 

teaches  that  to  the  penitent  there  is  : Forgive- 
ness, with  reversal  of  sentence  of  rejection 
(verse  3).  Redemption  from  bondage  (verses 
3,  4 ; Gol.  1 : 13).  Restoration  to  inheritance 
(verse  5 ; Eph.  1:14).  A new  heart  and  spirit 
(verse  fi).  1 fidiverance  from  enemies  (verse  7 ; 
2 Thess.  1 : 5,  (1).  Untold  blessings  (verse  9; 
Eph.  1 : 3).  Orr. 

Final  Impassioned  Appeal  of  Moses  (verses 
15-20). 

The  mightiest  of  legislators,  preparatory  to 
his  death,  invoked  heaven  and  earth  to  record 
that  he  had  placed  before  his  people  life  and 
death,  and  had  sent  forth  his  benedictions  and 
his  curses  t>  his  children  of  Israel;  he  had 
warned  them,  that  by  the  strict  observance  of 
this  law,  without  addition  or  diminution,  their 
existence  depended  as  44  a holy”  and  44  a pecul- 
iar people.”  Nevermore  than  on  that  solemn 
farewell  were  this  people  of  children  stricken 
by  terror  and  prophecy.  The  last  appearance 
of  Moses  among  his  people  is  an  incident  at 
onco  awful  and  pathetic  ; and  the  prescient  im- 
precations, eloquent  and  terrible,  present  alto- 
gether a scene  without  a parallel  in  profane  his- 
tory. I)'  Israeli. 


The  intense  eagerness  of  Moses  for  the  peo- 
ple's weal  is  u sublime  spectacle  of  generous 
dbvotement— an  unparalleled  instance  ot‘  ardent 
affeetion.  Calling  up  all  his  powers  of  persua- 
sive and  passionate  appeal,  he  makes  a final 
eliort  to  win  the  tribes  for  God.  D.  D. 

15-20.  Death  and  life  set  before  the  people.  In 
this  earnest  word  Moses  is  summing  up  his  de- 
liverance. it  has  been  called  by  Hiiverniek44  the 
classic  passage”  upon  the  subject  of  death  and 
life  as  understood  in  Old  Testament  times. 
,4  Shut  out  from  the  true  community  of  life, ’ * 
says  Uavernick,  44  the  sinner  puts  in  only  a pre- 
tended life,  without  God,  enduring  and  promot- 
ing ruin  in  himself,  until  death  physical,  with 
its  terrors,  overtakes  him.  The  Divine  penalty 
manifests  itself  to  the  sinner  as  death.”  As  we 
love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  anil  strength,  we  find  that  we  have  begun 
to  live.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loveless  life  is 
only  a pretended  life,  and  carries  within  itself 
the  “ Anathema  Maran-atha.  *’  Love  gives  birth 
to  new  obedience,  and  obedience  strengthens 
the  spiritual  life. 

Separation  from  the  source  of  life  is  death  indeed. 
In  this  striking  passage,  while  “good”  and 
44  life  ” go  together,  so  do  44  death”  and  44  evil.” 
The  idea  in  death  is  not  cessation  of  existence, 
but  separation  from  God.  Adam  and  Eve  died 
the  day  they  doubted  God’s  love  and  ate  the 
fruit.  They  ceased  not  to  exist  that  day,  but 
died  out  of  fellowship  with  God.  Hence  we  are 
not  to  associate  an  annihilation  view  with  the 
biblical  idea  of  death.  Men  die  when  they  are 
separated  from  God  as  really  as  the  branch 
broken  from  the  stem.  Sin  is  the  mother  of 
death  (Jas.  1 : 15).  It  brings  it  forth,  because  it 
separates  the  soul  from  him  who  is  the  Fountain 

of  life.  E'hjar. Words  cannot  paint  sin.  Jt 

is  only  in  the  light  of  the  great  white  throne,  or 
by  the  Humes  of  hell,  or  in  the  revealing  light 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  any  one  can  see  the  real 
character  of  sin.  Jt  is  the  enemy  of  God.  It 
is  the  transgressor  of  his  law.  It  is  the  great 
soul-poison  and  heart-plague.  Jt  is  the  only 
thing  which  really  defiles  or  deforms  the  man. 
Jt  is  pollution,  misery,  guilt,  incipient  hell.  Jt 
is  the  only  thing  to  which  we  can  give,  in  its 
fullest  sense,  the  emphatic  name  of  evil.  Ham- 
ilton. 

44  Life”  is  more  than  existence— it  is  holy  and 
happy  existence.  44  Death”  is  not  equivalent  to 
non-existence.  As  respects  the  natural  life,  it 
is  the  separation  of  the  living,  thinking  prin- 
ciple from  the  body,  and  is  compatible  with  the 
survival  of  the  soul  in  a future  state.  As  re- 
spects the  spiritual  life— that  life  which  the 
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believer  has , and  Ihe  unbeliever  has  not,  even  | 
now  while  yet  both  have  conscious  being-death 
is  the  eessation  in  the  soul  of  all  Holy,  spiritual 
functions,  implying  a state  of  moral  ruin  and 
disorganization,  but  by  no  means  t lie  wiping 
out  of  consciousness.  44  Death,"  in  verse  15,  is 
deemed  compatible  with  experience  of  “ evil.” 
How  strange  that  between  such  alternatives  there 
should  he  a moment's  hesitation  ! Orr. 

Alternative  lines  of  conduct.  All  possible 
courses  of  life  are  reduced  to  two  - one  of  which 
every  man  must  take  ; a third  course  is  ex- 
cluded. The  two  are  separately  described.  (1) 
The  course  of  loyalty  is  described  by  the  man’s 
state  of  heart,  44  To  love  the  Lord  thy  God."  , 
This  determines  all  that  follows — the  root  out 
of  which  all  flowers  and  fruits  of  obedience 
spring.  This  love  arises  from  a right  appreci- 
ation of  God.  “ He  is  thy  lile,"  yea,  the  life  of 
thy  life.  The  life  promised  is  nothing  less  than 
the  life  of  (rod.  44  We  shall  be  like  him."  (2) 
The  course  of  disloyalty  is  defined  as  a dislike 
of  God  : “If  thine  heart  turn  away."  The  des- 
tiny of  disloyalty  is  destruction  : “ Ye  shall 
surely  perish. ” 

I (>,  19.  Every  element  of  needed  informa- 
tion is  furnished  ; and  personal  examination  of 
spiritual  facts  is  expected.  Everyman  is  hound 
to  investigate,  to  ponder,  to  judge.  There  is 
authoritative  command.  “ I command  thee." 
On  the  side  of  righteous  precept  there  is  su 
preme  authority.  Every  appeal  of  (rod  is  an  ap- 
peal to  the  noblest  part  of  our  nature — to  con- 
science. Every  solicitation  of  the  tempter  is  an 
appeal  to  appetite  and  passion.  There  is  tender  < 
entreaty.  To  the  activities  of  wisdom  and  au 
thority  is  added  the  impulse  of  love.  If  man’s 
benevolent  love  prompt  him  to  use  all  measures 
to  turn  the  disloyal  unto  God  ; how  much  deeper 
must  be  the  love  of  God,  of  which  man’s  nffec 
tion  is  but  a faint  adumbration  ! With  all  the 
pathos  which  human  sympathy  can  lend  to  en 
treaty  Moses  pleads,  “therefore  choose  life.” 
I).  D. 

19.  Choose.  To  force  his  will  were  to  de 
stroy  the  nature  of  his  creature,  which  grace  is 
not  designed  to  do,  but  only  to  heal  and  assist 
it  ; and,  therefore,  God  deals  with  man  as  a free 
agent,  by  instructions  and  commands,  by  prom- 
ises and  threatenings,  by  allurements  and  re-  j 
proofs,  by  rewards  and  punishments.  So  true 
is  the  saying  of  Tertnlliau,  “ No  man  is  made 

good  against  his  will.”  Bp.  Mo  made 

44  Therefore  choose  life."  Choice  or  moral  de- 
termination underlies  our  salvation.  Choice 
underlies  the  possibility  of  love  to  God.  One 
deep  choiee  in  the  heart’s  centre  underlies  all 


the  separate  acts  of  choice  involved  in  a life  of 
obedience.  The  choice  God  wishes  involves 
the  choosing  of  Himself,  with  a view  to  love 
him,  to  obey  him,  and  to  cleave  to  him.  The 
choice  of  God  is  the  choice  of  life,  and  carries 
all  lesser  good  with  it.  Orr. 

Here  is  presented  a series  of  considerations, 
cumulative  in  their  force,  which  should  he 
deeply  pondered  in  strict  order  of  jirogress. 
(1)  Ihre  is  a jrent  mass  of  truth  set  Injure  men's 
consciences  and  hearts.  There  are  few  words  and 
plirnses  here  given,  in  form  most  short  and 
simple,  yet  in  meaning  how  august  ! how  deep  ! 
how  high  ! They  are  such  as  these— God  the 
Lord  thy  God— good — evil  life-  death— bless- 
ing -cursing.  “ Dread  words!  whose  meaning 
has  no  end,  no  bound."  There  nre  immeasur- 
Idc,  yea,  infinite  realities  behind  them.  And 
having  once  been  lodged  in  the  conscience  with 
the  significance  which  is  theirs,  no  power  can 
dislodge  them,  nor  can  any  one  cause  it  to  be  to 
the  man  as  if  he  had  never  heard  them.  (2)  A 
i/mi/  duty  presses  on  men  icith  whom  this  truth  is 
depit sited.  To  love  the  Lord,  to  obey  him,  to 
cleave  to  him,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep 
his  commandments,  and  his  statutes,  and  judg- 
ments this  is  obviously  the  right  course  for 
men  to  follow.  The  Lord  God  is  holy,  and  all 
his  commandments  are  so  too  ; and  it  is  intrin- 
sically and  manifestly  light  to  follow  what  is 
holy.  As  our  Maker  and  Preserver,  God  lias 
supreme  claims  on  our  loyalty  of  heart  and  life. 
As  our  Lawgiver,  he  has  the  infinite  right  to  re- 
quire our  obedience.  As  our  Infinite  Dene- 
factor,  having  commended  his  love  toward  us, 
having  bought  us  with  a price,  he  has  a claim 
of  love  as  well  as  a right  of  law.  And  it  is  not 
possible  for  a man  to  dispute  this  claim  unless 
Ins  nature  is  becoming  so  perverted  that  he  be- 
gins to  call  evil  good,  or  good  evil.  (3)  A 
yreat  blessiwj  will  follow  loyally  and  obedience. 
This  is  so  under  the  Gospel,  as  really  as  under 
the  Law.  For  the  Law  rested  on  a basis  of  gos- 
pel, and  the  Gospel  brings  with  it  its  own  law. 
The  Gospel  call  is,  “Repent,  believe,  obey.” 
This  is  tbe  precise  and  immutable  order.  The 
grace  of  God  teaehes  us  that  “ we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,"  etc.  And 
we  know  what  is  the  promised  issue  : “ Godli- 
ness . . . hatli  premise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  “ For  God  is 
onr  life  and  the  length  of  our  clays."  Peace, 
joy,  hope,  and  all  joyful  graces  and  blessings 
attend  on  a life  which  is  in  accordance  with 
God’s  will.  (4}  It  is  not  possible  that  opposite 
moral  courses  should  have  like  issues.  If  to  love 
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ami  obey  (rod  be  good  and  tends  to  good,  then 
the  reverse  must  be  evil,  and  can  work  nothing 
but  evil.  And  such  ill  elf  eels  must,  for  aught 
we  know,  go  on  forever  aud  ever  unless  some- 
thing or  some  being  interposes.  The  outlook 
for  the  dcspiseis  of  Christ  in  the  next  life  is 
darkness  without  a gleam  of  the  light  of  hope 
in  the  distant  horizon.  And  even  in  this  life 
nothing  but  woe  can  possibly  be  to  him  who 
strivetli  with  his  Maker,  (.q  T h ere  are  witnesses 
that  we  hare  not  been  left  undirected  and  nnwannd. 
Compare  with  this  solemn  adjuration  of  Moses 
that  of  rani  in  Acts  20  : 20,  27  ; Phil.  1 : 8. 
“ Heaven”  was  witness.  For  every  warning 
given  to  men  in  God’s  name  is  known  and  re- 
ceived on  high.  “ Earth”  is  witness,  for  the 
record  of  the  w arning  is  published  to  the  world. 
C.  C. 

The  Bible,  all  through,  presses  men  with 
threatening-;  of  punishment,  and  holds  out  to 
them  promises  of  happiness  to  lead  them  to  a 
new  life.  But  this  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
it  begins  its  work  with  men  who  are  suuk  in 
sin,  and  that  the  essence  of  sin  is  selfishness. 
It  must  arrest  and  raise  them  by  motives  adapted 
to  their  condition,  provided  that  these  motives 
are  not  wrong,  and  enlightened  self-interest  — 
that  is,  self  interest  which  is  consistent  with  the 
good  of  others,  is  not  w rong.  The  Bible  is  too 
broad  and  human  not  to  bring  all  fair  motives 
into  exercise.  It  is  too  philosophical  to  lose 
itself  in  the  over- refinements  of  some  modern 
philosophies  which  touch  fallen  human  nature 
as  a needle  might  a coat  of  mail.  It  has  its  still 
small  voice,  but  it  has  its  thunder  before  it. 
The  sleeper  must  be  roused  to  listen  ; and  be- 
fore the  Gospel,  ami  even  with  it,  w'e  must  have 
Sinai's  word,  **  The  soul  that  siuneth  it  shall 
die.”  All  through,  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
also  in  the  New',  we  have  the  principle,  “If 
thou  art  wise  thou  shalt  be  wise  for  thyself.” 
“ Behold  I have  set  before  thee  death  and  life.” 
But  the  Bible  is  constantly  advancing  from  the 
domain  of  threatening  and  outward  promise  to 
that  of  free  and  unselfish  love.  Its  strength  of 
appeal  from  the  very  beginning  lies  in  the 
mercy  of  God  pardoning  unconditionally— a 
mercy  which,  when  the  clouds  are  severed,  is 
seen  to  be  the  face  of  the  Fon  of  God  and  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  devoting  himself  for  those  who 
had  no  claim  on  him  but  that  of  guilt  and  mis- 
ery. lie  comes  from  a throne  to  a cross  for 
them,  and  we  see  w ritten  on  it,  “ Herein  is  love, 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  God  loved  us.” 
This  love  comes  from  a Divine  fountain  through 
a human  heart,  that  human  hearts  may  feel  the 
responsive  throb,  k ‘ We  love  him  who  first  loved 


us.”  When  his  law  is  inculcated,  it  is  not  that 
punishment  may  be  escaped,  but  affection  mani- 
fested. If  heaven  is  promised,  it  is  not  a con- 
ditional reward,  but  a free  and  godlike  gift  ; ami 
this  heaven  in  its  essence  is  not  a world  of  ex 
ternal  delight,  but  of  inward  joy  in  the  love  and 
likeness  of  God,  and  deliverance  from  that  sin 
and  tyrant  self,  which  are  now  our  prison  and 
our  pain.  As  a man  rises  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  plan  he  seeks  and  serves  God,  not 
from  the  hope  of  what  he  is  to  reeeive/rom  him, 
but  from  the  delight  which  he  finds  in  him— in 
the  true,  the  pure,  the  loving  that  dwell  in  the 
Father  of  Lights,  and  that  in  their  present  pos- 
session contain  the  pledge  of  eternal  inheri- 
tance. Ker. 

As  there  is  but  one  idternative  hereafter — 
heaven  for  the  holy,  and  hell  for  the  unholy — 
so  on  earth  there  is  either  confession  or  denial 
of  God.  They  who  do  not  deny  him  confe>s 
him : those  who  do  not  confess,  deny  him. 
Surely  this  is  an  awful  thought ! Where  then 
are — not  the  undoubted,  bold,  and  rebellious 
sinners,  but  the  easy,  quiet,  peaceful  people  ? 
those  who  live  like  their  neighbors,  anti  do  not 
desire  or  pretend  io  be  singularly  holy  ? those 
w'bo  do  as  much  as  in  men  s judgments  will  do, 
and  spare  themselves  further  trouble?  those 
whom  unpopularity  affrights,  and  opposition 
makes  so  cautious,  that  they  do  nothing?  Can 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  confessors —brave, 
earnest,  and  invincible  confessors  — before  men, 
whose  confession  will,  through  God's  mercy  in 
Christ,  earn  his  confession  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment? Can  they  imagine  this?  And  if  they  be 
not  confessors,  w'hat  are  they  ? G.  M. 

Ardor  must  be  matched  with  consistency. 
You  are  not  to  be  carried  to  heaven  by  a fitful 
religion,  periodically  raised  from  the  dead  at 
seasons  of  social  exhilaration  ; not  by  a re- 
ligiou  alive  at  church,  but  stagnant  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  market-places  ; not  by  a religion 
kindling  at  some  favored  hour  of  sentimental 
meditation,  only  to  sink  and  flicker  in  the 
drudgery  of  common  work.  It  is  to  little  pur- 
pose that  we  read  and  circulate  and  preach  the 
Bible,  except  all  our  reading  and  all  our  living 
gain  thereby  a more  Biblical  tone.  And  it  is 
quite  futile  that  our  breasts  glow  with  some 
fugitive  feeling  in  the  house  of  God,  unless  that 
feeling  dedicates  our  common  dwellings  to  he 
nil  houses  of  God.  There  must  be  prayer  to 
hallow'  labor.  There  must  be  faith  to  consecrate 
enterprise.  There  must  be  holiness  to  sanctify 
business.  There  must  be  a cordial  “ Thy  wfill 
be  done.”  uttered  to  a personal  God,  to  inter- 
pret suffering.  F.  D.  H, 
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Religion  is  no  dry  morality  ; no  slavish  punc- 
tilious coufomiiug  of  actious  to  a hard  law. 
Religion  is  not  right  thiukiug  alone,  nor  right 
emotiou  alone,  nor  right  action  alone.  Religion 
is  still  less  the  semblance  ot'  these  iu  formal 
profession,  or  simulated  feeling,  or  apparent  rec- 
titude. Religion  is  not  nominal  connection 
with  the  Christian  community,  nor  participa- 
tion in  its  ordinances  and  its  worship.  Rut  to 
he  godly  is  to  he  Godlike.  The  full  accord  of 
all  the  soul  with  His  character,  in  whom,  as 
their  native  home,  dwell  “ whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  tilings  are  lovely,”  and  the 
full  glad  conformity  of  the  will  to  his  sovereign 
will,  who  is  the  life  of  our  lives — this,  and  noth- 


ing shallower,  nothing  narrower,  is  religion  in 
its  perfection  ; and  the  measure  in  which  we 
have  attained  to  this  harmony  with  God,  is  the 
measure  lit  which  we  are  Christians.  It  we  look 
backward  from  character  and  deed  to  motive, 
Uns  leirma/tij  irtlh  (_}<kI  results  from  love  brvomimj 
(be  ruUmj  fimcer  of  our  lives.  The  love  revealed 
is  the  perfect  law,  and  the  love  evoked  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Raw.  And  this  is  the  might 
and  nobleness  of  the  Christian  love  to  God  ; 
that  it  is  no  idle  emotion  or  lazy  rapture,  no 
vagne  sentiment,  but  the  loot  of  all  practical 
goodiiess,  of  all  strenuous  effort,  of  all  virtue, 
and  of  all  praise.  A.  M. 
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SPECIAL  MESSAGES:  ENCOURAGIN' G ASSURANCES  TO  THE  PEOPLE.  INSPIRING 
CHARGE  TO  JOSHUA.  PRIESTS  AN1)  ELDERS  TO  PRESERVE  AND  PUBLICLY 
READ  THE  WRITTEN  LAW.  PUBLIC  SUMMONS  OF  .MOSES  AND  JOSIIUA  TO 
THE  TABERNACLE.  DIVINE  ANNOUNCEMENT  AND  SPECIAL  COMMAND  TO 
MOSES.  JEHOVAH’S  CHARGE  TO  JOSHUA.  THE  LAW  COMPLETED  AND  PLACED 
BY  THE  ARK. 

Deuteronomy  31  : 1-29. 

Ve.  :U  I And  Moses  went  and  spake  these  words  unto  all  Israel.  And  he  said  unto  them, 

2 I am  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  this  day  ; I can  no  more  go  out  and  come  in  ; and  the 

3 Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan.  The  Lord  thy  God,  he  will  go 
over  before  thee  ; he  will  destroy  these  nations  from  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  possess 

4 them  : and  Joshua,  he  shall  go  over  before  thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  spoken.  And  the  Lord 
shall  do  unto  them  as  he  did  to  Sihon  aud  to  Og,  the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  and  unto  their 

5 land  ; whom  he  destroyed.  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  them  up  before  you,  and  ye  shall  do 

G unto  them  according  unto  all  the  commandment  which  I have  commanded  you.  Re  strong 

and  of  a good  courage,  fear  not,  nor  be  affrighted  at  them  : for  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  it  is  that 

7 doth  go  with  thee  ; he  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.  And  Moses  called  unto  Joshua, 
and  said  unto  him  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  Be  strong  and  of  a good  courage  : for  thou  shalt 
go  with  this  people  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  hath  sworn  unto  their  fathers  to  give  them  ; 

8 and  thou  shalt  cause  them  to  inherit  it.  Aud  the  Lord,  he  it  is  that  doth  go  before  thee  ; he 
will  be  with  thee,  lie  will  not  fail  thee,  neither  forsake  thee  : fear  not,  neither  be  dismayed. 

9 And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  bare 

10  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  Moses  commanded 

11  them,  saying,  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  iu  the  set  time  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place 

12  which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shalt  read  this  law  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing.  Assemble 
the  people,  the  men  and  the  women  and  the  little  ones,  and  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates,  that  they  may  hear,  and  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and  observe 

13  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  ; and  that  their  children,  which  have  not  known,  may  hear, 
and  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  as  long  as  ye  live  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan 
to  possess  it. 

14  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Behold,  thy  days  approach  that  thou  must  die  call  Joshu  i. 
and  present  yourselves  in  the  tent  of  meeting,  that  T may  give  him  a charge.  And  Moses  and 

15  Joshua  went,  and  presented  themselves  in  the  tent  of  meeting  And  the  Lord  appeared  in 

3G  the  Tent  in  a pillar  of  cloud  : and  the  pillar  of  cloud  stood  over  the  door  ot'  the  Tunt.  And 

the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Behold,  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers  ; and  this  people  will 
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rise  up,  and  go  a whoring  after  the  strange  gods  of  the  land,  whither  they  go  to  be  among 

17  them,  and  will  forsake  me,  and  bieak  my  covenant  which  I have  made  with  them.  Then  my 
anger  shall  be  kindled  against  them  in  that  day,  and  1 will  forsake  them,  and  1 will  hide  my 
face  trom  them,  and  they  shall  be  devoured,  and  many  evils  and  troubles  shall  come  upon 
them  ; so  that  they  will  say  in  that  day.  Are  not  these  evils  come  upon  ns  because  our  God  is 

18  not  among  us  ? And  I will  surely  hide  my  face  in  that  day  for  all  the  evil  which  they  shall 
Id  have  wrought,  in  that  they  are  turned  unto  other  gods.  Now  theietoie  wiite  ye  this  song  for 

yon,  and  teach  thou  it  the  children  of  Ismel  : put  it  in  their  mouths,  that  this  song  may  he  a 
‘20  witness  for  me  against  the  children  of  Israel.  For  when  I shall  have  brought  them  into  the 
land  which  I sware  unto  their  fathers,  flowing  with  mdk  and  honey  ; and  they  shall  have  eaten 
and  filled  themselves,  and  waxen  fat  ; then  will  they  turn  unto  other  gods,  and  serve  them, 

21  and  despise  me,  and  break  my  covenant.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  many  evils  and 
troubles  are  come  upon  them,  that  this  song  shall  testify  lefove  them  us  a witness  ; for  it  shall 
not  be  forgotten  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  seed  : for  I know  their  imagination  which  they 

22  go  about,  even  now,  before  I have  brought  them  into  the  land  which  1 sware.  (So  Closes 

23  wrote  this  song  the  same  day,  and  taught  it  the  children  of  Israel.)  And  he  gave  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  a charge,  and  said.  Be  strong  and  of  a good  courage  : for  tliou  shalt  bring  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  into  the  land  which  I sware  unto  them  : and  I will  be  with  tliee 

2J  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a 
2.7  hook,  until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites,  which  hare  the  ark  of  the 
2 G covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of 

27  t lie  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a witness  against  thee.  For  I 
know  thy  rebellion,  anti  thy  stiff  neck  : behold,  while  I am  yet  alive  with  yon  this  day,  ye 

28  have  been  rebellious  against  the  Lord  ; and  how  much  more  after  my  death  ? Assemble  unto 
me  all  the  elders  of  your  tribes,  and  yonr  officers,  that  I may  speak  these  words  in  their  ears, 

2b  and  call  heaven  nnd  earth  to  witness  against  them.  For  I know  that  after  my  death  ye  will 
utterly  corrupt  yourselves,  and  turn  aside  from  the  way  which  I have  commanded  you  ; and 
evil  will  befall  yon  in  the  latter  days  ; because  ye  will  do  that  which  is  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger  through  the  work  of  yonr  hands. 

In  this  chapter  the  grand  old  man,  with  a his  work.'*  Hence  Moses  first  addresses  all  the 
touching  allusion  to  his  iufiimities  and  ap  : people  ; then  he  turns  to  Joshua,  confirming 
preaching  death,  in  the  presence  of  the  people  him  as  the  future  leader  (verses  7,  8)  ; and 
impressively  passes  over  into  the  hands  of  his  finally  to  the  priests,  who  are  to  be  henceforth 
successor  his  great  trust,  and  at  the  same  time  | the  custodians  and  guardians  of  the  holy  Law. 
delivers  with  suitable  instructions  t > the  priests  Having  thus  handed  over  the  leadership  of  an 
a copy  of  what  he  calls  “ this  Law.”  Up  to  this  army,  and  the  conservation  of  a faith,  Moses 
point  what  could  be  more  obvious  than  a com-  has  little  else  to  do  but  to  go  up  and  die.  C.  C. 

plete  oneness  of  design  and  representation  Had  Moses  lived  longer,  he  could  never 

throughout  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  ? Thebe  have  been  greater  than  lie  is.  He  might  have 
ginning  (1  : 3,  5)  looks  forward  to  the  end  ; and  seemed  less.  Joshua  must  increase,  he  must 
t lie  end  while  taking  up  the  very  epithets  and  decrease.  Fitly,  therefore,  is  he  removed  be- 
phrases  of  the  beginning  carries  on  its  thought  fore  the  decline  of  his  influence  begins.  The 
to  the  only  possible  climax.  It  is.  in  short,  the  great  thing  is  to  have  done  one's  work — to  have 
unity  of  nature,  nf  inward  logical  dependence  fulfilled  the  ends  for  which  life  was  given, 
and  sequence,  and  no  uniformity  forced  upon  Tbat  done,  removal  is  in  no  case  a loss,  and  in 
it  from  without.  To  this  unity  the  two  follow-  most  cases  a boon  in  disguise.  Orr. 
ing  chapters  containing  Moses’s  song  and 

Moses's  blessing  makes  certainly  no  intcrrnp-  ! -dances  to  the  1‘rople  (verses  3-C,). 

t ion.  They  rather  grow  out  of  the  circnm-  Though  Moses  was  no  longer  to  be  their 
stances  that  go  before,  as  the  flower  from  its  leader,  he  assures  them  that  the  Lord  would 
bud.  They  are  strictly  Deuteroiioinic  in  the  fulfil  his  engagement  to  conduct  them  to  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  and  fittingly  crown  the  possession  of  Canaan,  even  as  he  had  already 
work  ; and  both  are  documentarily  claimed  as  given  them  the  territory  of  the  kings  of  the 
utterances  of  Moses  jn.-T  prior  to  his  climbing  of  Amorites  ; and  he  therefore  exhorts  them  to  he 
Ncbo  on  his  way  to  the  better  Canaan.  E.  O.  B.  < of  good  courage  and  fearlessly  go  forward  to  the 
“ God  buries  his  ministers,  hut  he  carries  on  | conquest  of  the  land.  W.  L.  A. 
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t;.  God  can  never  fail  the  man  of  faith,  llav-  i 
ins  pledged  his  presence,  we  are  well  insured. 
For  him  to  forsake  his  friends  is  an  impossibil- 
ity. “ The  mountains  may  depart,  and  the  hills 
be  removed  ; but  never  shall  the  covenant  of 
his  faithfulness  fail.”  IX  D. 

Chanje  of  Moses  to  Joshua  in  PahUrhf  Transfer- 
ring the  Leadership  (verses  7,  N). 

This  stimulating  and  encouraging  charge  is 
replete  with  assurances  of  Jehovah’s  presence 
and  help,  and  thus  of  Joshua's  certain  success 
in  his  great  mission  as  leader  of  the  host  of 
God.  IX 

There  is  something  wonderfully  pathetic  in 
the  great  leader,  whose  eye  is  yet  undimmed, 
laying  down  his  trust  beside  the  Jordan.  He  is 
a hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  but  the  Lord 
hath  denied  him  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
land  of  promise.  He  now  resigns  his  command 
to  Joshua  as  his  successor.  It  might  have  dis- 
couraged the  people,  the  loss  of  their  great 
leader  ; but  he  points  them  upward  to  the  Lord 
their  God,  who  lmd  been  the  real  Leader  in  the 
exodus  and  pilgrimage,  ami  who  was  going  at 
their  head  across  the  Jordan,  Their  faith  in 
the  invisible  Leader  is  to  be  strengthened  now 
that  the  visible  and  human  leader  is  to  be  taken 
away  from  them.  Besides,  they  are  to  have 
Joshua  as  the  captain  of  the  host.  Moses  had 
received  a wondrous  preparation,  first  at  his 
mother’s  knee,  next  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh, 
and  next  in  the  solitudes  of  Midian.  And 
Joshua,  who  is  to  succeed  him  as  leader,  though 
not  as  lawgiver,  has  also  received  important 
preparation.  He  is  first  associated  with  Moses 
in  the  mount,  as  he  is  receiving  the  Law.  He 
is  thus  traiued  to  firm  faith  in  the  invisible 
King,  and  accustomed  to  his  wonders.  He  is 
next  exercised  in  battle,  leading  the  Israelites 
against  Amalek  and  proving  himself  skilful  in 
the  field  He  had  also,  as  a spy,  become  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  the  land  of  promise,  and 
brought  up  with  Caleb  an  encouraging  report. 
None  was  so  fitted  as  he  for  high  command.  As 
the  twelve  were  carefully  trained  to  he  the  apos- 
tles of  the  Church,  so  was  Joshua  trained,  aad 
so  is  every  one  selected  tor  important  work. 
Edgar . 

Triesls  and  Elders  to  Keep  and  to  Read  the  Laio 
( verses  9-13). 

Moses  turns  next  to  the  priests  and  the  elders, 
and  to  them  he  commits  the  custody  of  the 
Law,  with  the  injunction  to  read  it  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  end  of  every  seven  years  during  the 
festival  of  the  year  of  release — viz.,  at  the  Feast 


of  Tabernacles,  when  they  appeared  before  the 
Lord.  The  Law  was  committed  to  the  priests 
and  elders,  not  merely  to  preserve  it  in  safe 
keeping,  but  that  they  might  see  to  its  being 
observed  by  t lie  people.  \V.  h.  A. 

Moses  was  not  only  the  leader  of  the  people, 
but  also  the  receiver,  transcriber,  and  guardian 
of  the  Law.  As  the  nation  became  consoli 
dated,  this  double  work  could  certainly  become 
too  heavy  for  one  man  to  discharge.  Hence  he 
commissions  one  man  to  be  the  leader  of  an 
army,  and  another  set  of  men  to  be  the  conser- 
vators of  the  truth.  Joshua  is  leader.  The 
priests  are  to  he  the  keepers  and  teachers  of  the 
Lu\v,  C.  0. 

0.  HVoKCft  wrote  this  Law.  The  Scrip- 
ture calls  all  that  is  contained  in  these  five 
hooks  by  the  name  of  the  Law.  Paul  quotes 
from  Genesis,  Nehemiah  from  Exodus,  Josiah 
from  Leviticus,  Hezekiah  from  Numbers,  and 
Joshua  from  Deuteronomy  ; yet  each  speaks  of 

the  L'iw . Bp.  Kidder.- It  is  clear  from  this 

passage,  as  it  is  from  verses  24-20,  that  Moses 
is  the  author  of  all  the  five  hooks  of  Scripture 
which  bear  his  name.  And  delivered  it. 
This  solemn  delivery  of  the  writtea  Law  to  the 
priests  and  elders  was  to  be  to  them  both  a 
token  of  the  close  connection  between  the  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  constitution  of  Israel,  and  of 
the  incompetence  of  either  the  Levites  or  the 
elders  properly  to  fulfil  their  office  without  the 
Law  of  God.  Another  object  of  this  delivering 
up  of  the  Law  was  to  lay  them  under  obligation 
to  read  it  in  public  every  seven  years  (verse  TO), 
that  it  might  remain  sacred  and  inviolable  to 
the  children  and  posterity  of  Israel,  and  to  the 
strangers  within  their  gates.  A second  delivery 
of  it  to  the  Levites,  at  which  aeither  the  elders 
nor  the  people  were  present,  occurs  afterward 
at  verses  24-26.  This  shows  that,  after  the  first 
and  solemn  delivery,  which  was  intended  to  ini 
pose  a special  obligation,  the  book  of  the  Law 
was  taken  back,  and  what  is  contained  from 
verses  14-23  subsequently  appended  to  it. 
C.  G.  B. 

10.  In  the  year  of  release.  The  sev 

enth  year  was  chosen  for  this  purpose,  because 
] all,  both  males  and  females,  might  then  assemble 
at  Jerusalem  without  detriment  to  their  private 
interests,  for  there  was  a cessation  from  all 
labor  ; they  neither  sowed  nor  reaped,  and  agri- 
culture was  altogether  at  a standstill.  There 
was  therefore  no  business  to  prevent  them  from 
celebrating  that  festival,  whereby  God  repre- 
sented to  them  in  a lively  manner  how  miracu- 
lously he  had  preserved  their  fathers  io  the 
desert.  The  Law  indeed  commanded  them  to 
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go  forth  from  their  houses  every  year,  and  to 
j Hiss  seven -days  under  the  boughs  of  trees  ; hut 
in  the  Sabbatical  year,  when  all  >vas  at  rest  at 
home,  it  was  more  convenient  for  them  to  go  up 
to  Jerusalem  from  all  quarters,  that  by  their 
very  multitude  they  might  the  better  testify 
their  gratitude.  Therefore  it  is  added,  “ when 
all  Israel  is  come,”  etc.  Calv. 

As  the  reading  was  to  be  only  once  in  seven 
years,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  was  not  so 
much  for  the  information  of  the  people  that  this 
was  done,  as  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  declar- 
ing and  by  a solemn  ceremony  impressing  on 
their  minds  the  condition  on  which  they  held 
their  position  and  privileges  as  the  chosen  peo- 
ple of  the  Lord.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  ! 
appointed  as  the  season  for  the  reading,  doubt- 
less because  there  was  a connection  between  the 
end  for  which  the  Law  was  read  and  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  that  festival  as  a festival  of  re- 
joicing because  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
wilderness  state.  W.  L.  A. 

It  must  he  thus  solemnly  read  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  might  hereby  keep  up  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Law  of  God  (verse  12). 
They  must  hear,  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear 
God,  (t)id  observe  to  do  their  duty . See  here  what 
we  are  to  aim  at  in  hearing  the  Word  ; we  must 
hear,  that  we  may  learn  and  grow  in  knowledge  ; 
and  every  time  we  read  the  Scriptures,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  still  more  and  more  to  be 
learned  out  of  them.  We  must  learn,  that  we 
may  fear  God-  that  is,  that  we  may  he  duly 
affected  with  Divine  things  ; and  must  fear 
God,  that  we  may  observe  and  do  the  words  of  his 
taw;  for  in  vain  do  we  pretend  to  fear  him,  if 
we  do  not  obey  him.  H. 

9,  24-27,  The  written  Word.  The  Law  here 
put  in  writing  and  solemnly  deposited  in  the  side 
of  the  ark,  is  the  foundation  of  our  present 
Hible.  All  Scripture  is  built  up  upon  it.  The 
Law  was  first  given,  thereof  lei’  recorded.  Reve- 
lation precedes  the  record  of  it.  The  record  is 
inspired  (1  Tim.  3 : 16),  and  is  to  us  the  reve- 
lation of  the  will  of  God.  Tt  is,  as  well  as  eon 
toms,  the  Word  of  God.  The  line  must  not  he 
drawu  too  finely:  (1)  Between  revelation  and  its 
history.  The  threads  of  revelation  cannot  he 
picked  out  from  the  texture  of  its  history,  and 
exhibited  apart.  They  constitute  one  whole  ; 
the  record  embraces  both.  (2)  Between  revela- 
tion < ind  inspired  prophetical  discourses — with 
psalms,  poems,  wisdom  literature,  which  unfold 
the  principles  of  revelation,  apply  and  enforce 
them,  turn  them  into  subjects  of  praise,  or  deal 
with  them  reflectively.  For  discourses,  psalms, 
didactic  literature,  add  to  revelation  as  well  as 


unfold  its  meaning.  (3)  Beticeen  revelation  and 
the  written  lFonl  For  that  is  the  revelation  to 
us.  It  is  clothed  with  its  own  authority  as  in- 
spired— an  authority  the  nature  and  degree  of 
which  is  a study  by  itself  and  it  is  clothed  with 
the  authoritativeness  (objective)  inherent  in  the 
revelations  of  which  records  are  preserved. 
Orr. 

Substance  of  Paragraph  (verses  14-23). 

Jehovah  next  summons  Moses  and  Joshua  to 
the  tabernacle,  and  makes  a special  manifesta- 
tion of  his  glory  in  the  cloud  to  the  people 
without  and  to  the  tivo  leaders  within  (verses 
14,  15).  Then  God  announces  (in  the  hearing 
of  Joshua)  the  future  apostasy  of  the  people  and 
the  punishment  that  shall  be  visited  upon  them 
(verses  1C  -18).  He  commands  Moses  (with  the 
help  of  Joshua,  probably  as  amanuensis)  to 
write  a song  that  shall  abide  as  a witness  against 
Israel  in  the  future  (verses  10-21).  Verse  22  is 
a parenthetical  statement  that  the  song  was 
written.  Then  follows  (verse  23)  the  charge  of 
Jehovah  (not  Moses)  to  Joshua,  identical  in  sub- 
stance with  that  of  Moses  in  verses  7,  8.  K. 

The  transaction  recorded  in  these  verses  may 
he  regarded  as  the  solemn  inauguration  of  Joshua 
to  the  office  to  which  he  had  some  time  before 
(Nil.  27  : 23  sqq.)  been  called,  and  bis  recogni- 
tion in  it  by  God,  which  were  manifested  by  his 
J being  summoned  into  the  tabernacle  with  IV loses 
while  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  pillar  of  cloud. 
Espin. 

No  authority  was  vested  by  the  Mosaic  con- 
stitution in  any  one  man  or  body  of  men,  nor 
even  in  the  whole  nation  assembled,  to  make 
new  law's  or  alter  old  ones  ; their  sovereign  Je- 
hovah reserving  this  power  exclusively  to  him 
self.  On  the  same  grounds  the  Hebrew'  consti- 
tution recognized  no  one  hereditary  chief  mag. 
I istrate.  nor  gave  any  power,  even  to  the  whole 
nation,  to  elect  a supreme  governor.  It  was  the 
' especial  prerogative  of  Jehovah  to  appoint 
whomsoever  he  pleased  to  preside  over  the  peo- 
ple as  his  ow  n immediate  vicegerent.  And  after- 
ward such  men,  under  the  title  of  judge,  were 
from  time  to  time  raised  up  as  the  txigencies  of 
the  State  required  them,  and  under  a special 
commission  from  heaven  wrought,  signal  deliv- 
j erances  for  their  countrymen.  Bush. 

14.  Tliy  day*  approach  that  tliou 
Ulll*f  «Iie.  Stretch  thy  fancy  to  devise  an 
i earthly  happiness.  Give  thee  a time  of  the 
| calmest  peace,  not  an  air  of  trouble  stirring  ; 
put  thee  where  thou  wilt,  far  off  from  fear  of 
sword  and  pestilence,  and  encompass  thee  with 
children,  friends,  and  possessions,  and  honors, 
and  comfort,  and  health  to  enjoy  all  these  ; yet 
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one  thing  thou  must  admit  in  the  midst  of  them 
all,  within  a while  thou  must  die  ; and  if  thou 
hast  no  real  portion  in  Christ,  thou  smkest 
through  that  death  into  another  death  far  more 
terrible.  Of  all  thou  enjoyest,  nothing  goes 
along  with  thee  but  unpardoned  sin,  and  that 
delivers  thee  up  to  endless  sorrow.  (ih%  find 
you  icere  wist  and  would  rottsidcr  your  lulln  onl  ! 
Lehjhhm. 

l<i.  Sleep  willi  thy  fullicr*.  The  words 
are  literally,  “ lie  down  with  thy  fathers.”  and 
in  this  connection  arc  surely  significant.  They 
point  assuredly  to  fellowship  and  rest  with  the 
fathers  in  another  life.  They  cannot  refer  to 
any  depositing  of  the  remains  of  Moses  in  the 
same  tomb  as  his  fathers.  His  sepulchre  was 
solitary  and  sacred  ; his  lying  down  with  his 
fathers,  therefore,  can  only  refer  to  the  fellow- 
ship in  a future  life.  This  is  the  only  place  in 
the  Pentateuch  where  this  particular  expression 
occurs,  although  we  meet  it  in  the  Hooks  of  the 
Kings  no  less  than  twenty  six  times.  It  was 
undoubtedly  an  intimation  to  Moses  that  he 
was  about  to  enter  into  restful  fellowship  with 
his  fathers,  and  was  most  welcome  consolation 
at  this  peculiarly  trying  time.  Elyar, 

It  is  man  only  who,  dying,  falls  asleep.  And 
the  beautiful  phrase  is  too  often  repeated  in  the 
Scriptures  to  be  set  aside  as  a casual  metaphor. 
Hebrew  worthies  are  said  to  sleep  with  their 
fathers.  The  Psalmist,  tilled  with  anticipations 
of  awakening,  cries  : “ Then  shall  I be  satisfied, 
when  I awake  with  thy  likeness.”  Nor  could 
human  language  furnish  us  a more  sweet  and 
tranquillizing  emblem.  It  invests  the  dying 
form  with  a promise  of  restitution  ; enlightens 
the  darkened  chamber  ; hangs  a garland  upon 
the  sepulchre.  We  stand  by  the  couch  where  a 
beloved  friend  has  closed  his  eyes.  The  doors 
of  sense  are  shut  ; the  outer  world  is  excluded  ; 
but  the  greater.  lovelier,  more  awful  inner  world 
is  there.  The  marble  brow  ; the  serene,  un- 
moving features  ; the  settled  smile  of  lips  which 
were  late  so  eloquent  ; all  speak  of  deep  slum- 
ber. But  Christianity  tells  me  to  dismiss  my 
fears  ; for  Jesus  eomes  to  awake  him  out  of 
sleep.  J.  W.  A. 

Q6.  God  announces  to  Moses  the  future  apos- 
tasy of  the  people.  This  is  done  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Joshua  that  the  latter  might  be  fully 
aware  of  the  danger  and  strive  in  his  day  to 
avert  it.  This  he  faithfully  did  (cf.  Josh.  2J  31)  ; 
but  we  find  him  in  his  own  Ia*t  address  to  Israel 
repeating  (Josh.  23  : 15,  1(1)  the  self-same  predic- 
tion and  warning.  Espin. 

19.  Write  ye  this  Mills;.  This  refers  to 
the  song  which  follow’s  in  next  chapter.  Moses 


and  Joshua  were  both  to  write  this  song,  Moses 
probably  as  the  author,  Joshua  as  his  amanuen- 
sis, because  both  of  them  were  to  do  their  en* 
deii\or  to  keep  the  people  from  that  apostasy 
which  God  lmd  foretold.  W.  L.  A. 

20,  2D.  Yet  more  definitely  the  Lord  gave 
Moses  some  of  the  inducing  causes  of  this  apos- 
tasy viz  , fulness  of  bread  ; the  absence  of 
want  and  trial  ; coming  into  a land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  Filling  themselves  and  wax 
iug  fat,  they  will  become  sensual,  pleasure- 
loving,  and  lost  to  the  fear  of  Goil.  So  they 
will  turn  to  other  gods,  lienee  the  occasion  for 
this  witnessing  song,  of  solemn  forewarning, 
pregnant  with  moral  forces  against  apostasy  and 
rich  in  suggestions  of  untold  value  for  those 
1 apostate  generations  to  whom  it  would  specially 
apply.  If.  C. 

Poetic  forms  will  live  when  prose  is  quite  for- 
1 gotten.  God  condescends  to  every  method  by 
which  a sense  of  religious  duty  might  he  pre- 
served and  perpetuated.  The  song  would  live 
by  the  action  of  known  law,  when  the  full  sense 
would  he  ignored.  Thus  the  song  of  Moses, 
“familiar  in  their  mouths  as  a household  word,” 
would  he  an  abiding  witness  against  them. 
Said  God,  “It  shall  not  be  forgotten.”  By 
such  gracious  methods  the  Most  High  would 
win  men  unto  obedience  and  life.  The  mighti 
est  power  is  in  gentleness.  If  this  fails,  all 

fails.  I).  I>. The  words  of  this  song  would 

he  a constant  and  silent  witness  against  them 
for  departing  from  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  That 
very  book,  which  if  rightly  used  is  “ a lamp” 
to  the  feet  and  “ a light”  to  the  path,  becomes, 
if  neglected,  a perpetual  and  silent  accuser. 
That  self-same  purpose  which  was  answered  by 
securing  permanent  records  of  the  Mosaic  legis 
lation,  is  also  answered  by  permanent  records 
of  the  Christian  redemption.  C.  0. 

*J;{.  God’s  charge  and  Moses’s  charge  were 
one,  “ Be  strong  and  of  a good  courage.”  What 
God  commands,  God  first  gives.  He  says  to 
men,  “ Here  is  my  intrusted  strength  : use  it 
well  ! More  is  ready  as  soon  as  it  is  needed.” 
Best  of  all,  he  adds,  “ I will  be  with  thee.” 
D.  D. 

Verses  21-20.  After  the  installation  of 
Joshua,  only  ono  thing  remained  for  Moses  to 
do  that  all  things  might  he  set  in  order  before 
his  departure.  This  was  the  finishing  of  the 
writing  of  the  hook  of  the  Law,  and  the  com- 
mitting it  finally  to  the  priests,  to  bo  by  them 
( placed  by  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  that  it  might 
he  kept  for  all  future  generations  as  a witness 
against  the  people,  whose  apostasy  and  rebel- 
I lion  were  foreseen.  Whether  this  section  is  to 
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1)6  regarded  as  wholly  written  by  Closes  himself, 
or  as  an  appendix  to  his  writing  added  by  some 
other  writer,  has  been  made  matter  of  question. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  Moses  him- 
self, ere  he  laid  down  the  pen,  may  have  re- 
corded what  he  said  when  delivering  the  book 
of  the  Law  to  the  priests,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  manner  or  style  of  the  record  to  render 
it  probable  that  it  was  added  by  another.  What 
follows  from  verse  30  to  the  end  of  the  book  was 
probably  added  to  the  writing  of  Moses  by  some 
one  after  his  death,  though,  of  course,  both  the 
song  and  the  blessing  are  the  composition  of 
Moses.  W.  L.  A. 

21.  Religion  would  have  been  corrupted  in 
a thousand  ways,  had  not  its  rule  been  diligently 
written  down  for  posterity.  Moreover,  since 
the  books  of  Moses  were  for  a long  time  buried 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  people  and  the 
priests,  what  darkness  of  error  would  have  over- 
spread the  minds  of  all,  if  nothing  had  been 

written  down  ! Calv. The  Bible  is  the  true 

conductor  of  all  the  holy  influences  the  world 
has  contained  since  the  dawn  of  creation.  From 
it  the  Jewish  Church  received  in  a concentrated 
form  all  that  had  distinguished  the  preceding 
economies,  from  the  giving  of  the  first  promise 
to  its  own  establishment  in  Judea.  In  that 
Chureh  it  may  be  truly  said,  Abel,  though  dead, 
was  ever  speaking  ; and  “ Enoch,  the  seventh 
from  Adam,”  was  ever  prophesying  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord.  There  the  patriarchs  came  and 
lived  again  for  their  posterity.  There  the  rod 
of  Aaron  was  ever  blooming  ; the  manna  ever 
fresh  ; the  rod  of  Moses  ever  working  and  re- 
peating its  wonders.  There  Sinai  reared  its 
awful  head,  and  from  its  thundering  top  the 
Law  was  ever  demanding  for  God  the  heart  of 
the  world,  and  demanding  from  every  man  the 
love  of  all  the  rest.  J.  H, 

26-29.  The  Pentateuch,  in  its  tremendous 
charges  and  indictments  against  mankind,  is  in 
unison  with  the  rest  of  the  Word.  It  is  a sus- 
tained witness  against  the  human  race.  ‘ ‘ Others 
may  perhaps  suspect,”  says  Henry  Rogers, 
* ‘ that  Jewish  vanity  led  the  writers  thus  to 
ignore  or  treat  lightly  the  affairs  of  all  nations 
except  their  own.  The  answer  is  concise,  but 
conclusive.  Let  Jewish  vanity  in  general  be 


what  the  reader  pi  eases,  these  writers  would 
seem  to  have  had  none  of  it.  If  they  have 
passed  by  the  glorious  achievements  of  secular 
history,  they  have  recorded  all  the  infamies  of 
their  own  nation  ; and,  indeed,  their  principal 
references  to  other  nations  are  as  ‘ scourges  ’ of^ 
their  own— scourges  justly  sent,  they  confess' 
and  avow,  for  apostasies  which  had  wearied  out 
the  patience  of  Heaven  !”  The  marvel  is  that 
Jews  and  Christians  should  conspire  to  preserve 
wnat  is  a most  humiliating  account  of  the  race. 
EUjnv. 

The  modern  rationalist  regards  it  as  a “ most 
unnatural  supposition’ * that  the  Pentateuch 
was  written  during  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness  ; but  this  is  what  every 
unprejudiced  reader  gathers  from  the  Penta- 
teuch itself,  which  tells  us  that  God  commanded 
Moses  to  “write”  the  discomfiture  of  Amalek 
” in  a book  that  Moses  “ wrote  all  the  words 
of  the  Law,”  and  “ took  the  book  of  the  cov- 
enant, and  read  it  in  the  audience  of  the  peo- 
ple,” and  wrote  the  goings  out  of  the  people 
of  Israel  according  to  their  journeys,  by  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  ;”  and,  finally, 
“ made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  the  Law 
in  a book,  until  the}'  were  finished  and  bade 
the  Levites,  who  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
“ take  that  book  of  the  Law,  and  put  it  in  the 
side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
that  it  might  be  there  for  a witness  against  the 
people,”  A book,  therefore— a “ book  of  the 
covenant” — a book  out  of  which  he  could  read 
the  whole  Law  — was  eertainlv  written  by 
Moses  ; and  this  book  was  deposited  by  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  and  given  into  the  special  cus- 
tody of  the  priests,  the  Levites,  with  the  stern 
injunction  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  Ye  shall 
not  add  unto  the  Word  neither  diminish  aught 
from  it  " (4:2);  and  they  were  charged  “ at  the 
end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  year  of  release, 
in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  read  it  before  all 
Israel  in  their  hearing”  (31  : 10)  ; and,  further, 
a command  was  given,  that  when  the  Israelites 
should  have  kings,  each  king  should  ” write 
him  a eopy  of  the  Law  in  a book,  out  of  that 
which  was  before  the  priests,  the  Levites,  that 
he  might  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life.” 
G.  R. 
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Deuteronomy  HI  : HO  : 32  : 1-45. 


De.  31  30  And  Moses  spake  in  the  ears  of 
all  the  assembly  of  Israel  the  words  of  this 
son",  until  they  were  finished. 

32  \ (4ive  ear,  ye  heavens,  and  I will  11 
speak  ; 

And  let  the  earth  hear  the  words  of  my 
mouth  : 

2 My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain, 

My  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew  ; 

As  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  grass, 

And  as  the  showers  upon  the  herb  : 15 

3 For  I will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  : 
Ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God. 

4 The  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect  ; 

For  all  his  ways  are  judgement : 

A God  of  faithfulness  and  without  iniquity, 

Just  and  right  is  he.  16 

5 They  have  dealt  corruptly  with  him,  they 

are  not  his  children,  it  is  their  blemish  : 

They  are  a perverse  and  crooked  generation. 

6 Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord,  17 

O foolish  people  and  unwise  ? 

Is  not  he  thy  father  that  hath  bought 
thee  ? 

He  hath  made  thee,  and  established  thee, 

7 Remember  the  days  of  old,  18 

Consider  the  years  of  many  generations  : 

Ask  thy  father,  and  he  will  shew  thee  ; 

Thine  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee.  19 

8 When  the  Most  High  gave  to  the  nations 

their  inheritance, 

When  he  separated  the  children  of  men,  20 
He  set  the  bounds  of  the  peoples 
According  to  the  number  of  the  children 
of  Israel. 

0 For  the  Lord’s  portion  is  his  people  ; 

Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritanee.  21 

10  He  found  him  in  a desert  land, 

And  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness  ; 

He  compassed  him  about,  he  cared  for  him, 

He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye : 

1 1 As  an  eagle  that  stirreth  up  her  nest, 

That  tiuttereth  over  her  young, 

He  spread  abroad  his  wings,  he  took  them, 

He  hare  them  on  his  pinions  : 22 

12  The  Lord  alone  did  lead  him, 

And  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him. 

13  He  made  him  ride  on  the  high  places  of 

the  earth, 

And  he  did  eat  the  increase  of  the  field  ; 23 

46 


Anil  lie  made  him  to  suck  honey  out.  of  the 
rock. 

And  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  ; 

Rutter  of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep. 

With  fat  of  lambs, 

And  rams  of  the  breed  of  Rushan,  and 
goats, 

With  the  tat  of  kidneys  of  wheat  ; 

And  of  the  blood  of  the  grape  thou  drunk- 
est wine. 

Rut  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and  kicked  : 
Thou  art  waxen  fat,  thou  art  grown  thick, 
thon  art  become  sleek  : 

Then  he  forsook  God  which  made  him, 
And  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  sal- 
vation. 

They  moved  him  to  jealousy  with  strange 
f/od.v. 

With  abominations  provoked  they  him  to 
anger. 

They  sacrificed  \mto  demons,  which  were 
no  God, 

To  gods  whom  they  knew  not, 

To  new  yods  that  came  up  of  late, 

Whom  your  fathers  dreaded  not. 

Of  the  Rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  un- 
mindful, 

And  hast  forgotten  God  that  gave  thee  birth. 
And  the  Lord  saw  if,  and  abhorred  them. 
Because  of  the  provocation  of  his  sons  and 
his  daughters. 

And  he  said,  I will  hide  my  face  from 
them, 

I will  see  what  their  end  shall  be  : 

For  they  are  a very  froward  generation. 
Children  in  whom  is  no  faith. 

They  have  moved  me  to  jealousy  with  that 
which  is  not  God  ; 

They  have  provoked  me  to  anger  with  their 
vanities  : 

And  I will  move  them  to  jealousy  with 
those  which  are  not  a people  ; 

I will  provoke  them  to  anger  with  a foolish 
nation. 

For  a fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger. 

And  burneth  unto  the  lowest  pit, 

And  devoureth  the  earth  with  her  increase, 
And  setteth  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the 
mountains. 

I will  heap  misehiefs  upon  them  ; 
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i will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  them  : 

They  sh'ilt  be  wasted  with  hunger,  and  de- 
voured with  burning  heat 
And  bitter  destruction  ; 

And  the  teeth  of  beasts  will  I send  upon 
them, 

With  the  poison  of  crawling  things  of  the 
dust. 

Without  shall  the  sword  bereave, 

And  in  the  chambers  terror  ; • 

It  shall  destroy  both  young  man  and  virgin, 
The  suckling  w ith  the  man  of  gray  hairs. 

I said,  I would  scatter  them  afar, 

I would  make  the  remembrance  of  them  to 
cease  from  among  men  : 
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39 


Were  it  not  that  I feared  the  provocation 
of  the  enemy, 

Lest  their  adversaries  should  misdeem. 

Lest  they  should  say,  Our  hand  is  exalted,  i 
And  the  Lord  hath  not  done  all  this. 

For  they  are  a nation  void  of  counsel, 

And  there  is  no  understanding  in  them. 

Oh  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  under- 
stood this, 

That  they  would  consider  tln^r  latter  end  ! 
How'  should  one  chase  a thousand. 

And  two  put  ten  thousand  to  llight, 

Except  their  Itock.liad  sold  them, 

And  the  Lord  had  delivered  them  up? 

For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Lock, 

Even  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges. 
For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom, 

And  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah  : 

Their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall, 

Their  clusters  are  bitter  : 

Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons, 

And  the  cruel  venom  of  asps. 

Is  not  this  laid  up  in  store  w'ith  me. 

Sealed  up  among  my  treasures? 

Vengeance  is  mine,  and  recompense,  . 

At  the  time  wdien  their  foot  shall  slide  : i 

For  the  day  of  their  calamity  is  at  hand,  j 
Ami  the  things  that  are  to  come  upon  them  I 
shall  make  haste. 
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For  the  Lord  shall  judge  his  people, 

And  repent  himself  for  his  servants  ; 
When  he  seeth  that  their  pow'er  is  gone, 
And  there  is  none  remaining , shut  up  or 
left  at  large. 

And  he  shall  say.  Where  are  their  gods, 
THie  rock  in  which  they  trusted  ; 

Which  did  eat  the  fat  of  their  sacrifices. 
And  drank  the  wine  of  their  drink  offer- 
ing? 

Let  them  rise  up  and  help  you, 

Let  them  be  your  protection. 

See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  lie, 

And  there  is  no  god  with  me  : 

I kill,  and  I make  alive  ; 

I have  w'ounded,  and  I heal  : 

And  there  is  none  that  can  deliver  out  of 
my  hand. 

For  I lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven. 

And  say,  As  I live  for  ever, 

If  I whet  my  glittering  sword, 

And  mine  hand  take  hold  on  judgement  ; 

I will  render  vengeance  to  mine  adver- 
saries. 

And  will  recompense  them  that  hate  me. 

I will  make  mine  arrow's  drunk  with 
blood, 

And  my  swrord  shall  devour  flesh  ; 

With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  cap- 
tives, 

From  the  head  of  the  leaders  of  the  en- 
emy. 

Itejoiee,  O ye  nations,  icith  his  people  : 
For  he  w ill  avenge  the  blood  of  his  ser- 
vants. 

And  will  render  vengeance  to  his  adver- 
saries, 

And  will  make  expiation  for  his  land,  for 
his  people. 

And  Moses  came  and  spake  all  the  words 
of  this  song  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  he, 
and  Ho.shea  the  son  of  Nnn,  And  Moses 
made  an  end  of  speaking  all  these  words  to 
all  Israel. 


In  accordance  with  the  Divine  injunction, 
Moses  composed  an  ode,  which  he  recited  in 
fhe  hearing  of  the  people,  and  committed  to 
writing,  to  remain  with  them  as  a witness  for 
God  against  them.  With  this  end  in  view’,  the 
nde  is  directed  principally  to  a contrasting  of 
the  unchanging  faithfulness  of  the  Almighty 
with  the  anticipated  perversity  and  unfaithful- 
ness of  his  people.  The  poem  may  be  divided 
into  six  parts.  (1)  An  introduction  (verses  1-3), 
In  which  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  to  be 
delivered  is  announced.  (2)  The  blamelessness 


and  excellency  of  Jehovah  are  placed  in  contrast 
with  the  corruptness  and  perversity  of  Israel 
(verses  4.  5).  (3)  The  folly  and  ingratitude  of 

the  rebellious  people  is  dwelt  upon  (verses 
7-18).  (4)  The  purpose  of  God  to  punish  and 

reject  the  rebellious  generation  is  declared 
(verses  19-23).  (5)  The  fulfilment  of  this  pur- 

pose in  the  judgments  which  should  come  upon 
the  rebels,  w'hile  mercy  and  favor  should  be 
showed  to  those  that  repented  and  were  humbled 
under  the  hand  of  God  (verses  24-34).  (6)  And 

finally,  the  judgment  which  God  would  execute 
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on  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  the  mercy  lie 
would  show  to  his  servants  (verses  35— Id).  In 
this  ode  Moses  displays  the  genius  of  the  poet, 
us  in  the  other  parts  of  this  book  he  has  showed 
the  sagacity  of  the  legislator  and  the  skill  of  the 
orator.  Vigor  of  diction,  elevation  of  senti 
ment,  vivacity  of  representation,  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  imagery,  characterize  this  ode 
throughout.  Nor  is  the  piety  less  noticeable 
than  the  poetry  ; zeal  for  hod,  earnest  desire 
fur  his  honor,  and  devout  reverence  of  his  maj- 
esty pervade  and  inspire  the  whole.  W.  L.  A. 

The  magnificence  of  the  exordium,  the  gran- 
deur of  tile  theme,  the  frequent  and  sudden  tran- 
sitions, the  elevated  strain  of  the  sentiments  and 
language,  entitle  this  song  to  he  ranked  among 
the  noblest  specimens  of  poetry  to  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  beantifully  styled 
“ the  Song  of  the  Dying  Swan.”  ( Loidk .)  It 
was  designed  to  he  a national  anthem,  which  it 
should  be  t lie  duty  and  care  of  magistrates  to 
make  well  known  by  frequent  repetition,  to  ani- 
mate the  people  to  right  sentiments  toward  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  his  service.  Jamieson. 

This  prophetical  ode  or  song  of  Moses  eon 

tains  a defence  of  God  against  the  Israelites, 
and  unfolds  the  method  of  the  Divine  judg 
ments.  Its  opening  is  singularly  elegant  and 
magnificent  ; its  whole  arrangement  and  struc- 
ture is  regular,  easy,  and  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  in  an  order  nearly  historical.  It 
embraces  an  incredible  variety  of  the  most  im- 
portant topics  : the  truth  and  justice  of  God, 
his  fatherly  affection  and  most  unwearied  loving 
kindness  toward  his  chosen  people  ; the  un- 
grateful and  rebellious  disposition  of  that  peo- 
ple in  return  ; then  the  heat  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasnre,  and  its  most  alarming  menaces,  de- 
livered in  a noble  personification,  equal  in 
grandeur  to  anything  which  exists  in  the  choicest 
treasures  of  poetry  ; at  the  same  time  it  repre- 
sents these  very  tides  of  indignation  occasionally 
moderated  by  mildness  and  compassion,  and 
terminated  at  length  in  promises  and  in  conso- 
lation. Not  to  dwell  on  the  loftiness  of  the 
sentiments,  the  impetuosity  of  the  passions,  and 
the  force  of  the  figures  and  the  language,  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  it  imitates 
much  of  the  style  and  coloring  of  the  propheti- 
cal poetry,  so  that  to  all  the  vigor  and  anima- 
tion and  spirited  boldness  of  the  ode  it  unites 
that  distinguished  variety  and  grandeur  of  im- 
agery which  is  peculiar  to  the  prophetical  man- 
ner. Bp.  Loiclh. 

The  blessings  annexed  in  the  song  to  faithful 
ness,  whether  named  as  promises  or  perform- 
ances, are  those  which  recur  commonly  in  Deu- 
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j tcronomy,  and  which  must  havo  been  in  the 
| closing  months  of  Moses's  life  perpetually  in 
his  mind  ; those  namely  connected  with  the 
promised  land.  Exhibiting  as  it  does  in  series 
God’s  preventing  mercies,  bis  people's  faithless- 
ness and  ingratitude,  God’s  consequent  judg 
ments,  and  the  final  and  complete  triumph  of 
the  Divine  counsels  of  grace,  it  forms  the  sum- 
mary of  all  later  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and 
gives  as  it  were  the  framework  upon  which  they 
are  laid  out.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  Pentateuch 
presents  itself  as  the  foundation  of  the  religious 

life  of  Israel  in  after  times.  Espin. This 

j song  is  the  foundation  of  all  after  prophecies, 
i in  which  we  find  the  same  range  of  ideas,  be- 
cause in  fact  they  represent  the  history  of  the 
I ancient  covenant  of  God.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  the  song  is  a stern  threatening,  a solemn 
declaration  of  condemnation,  yet  we  may  under 
stand  from  the  main  idea  and  end  of  the  whole 
— viz.,  the  glorifying  of  the  grace  ami  truth  of 
the  eternal,  faithful  covenant-God,  how  these 
his  words  could  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Moses 
under  the  image,  so  especially  deleetable  in  the 
wilderness,  of  a rain  trickling  down  on  the  ten 
| der  grass.  MTe  here  see  the  man  of  God  with 
the  awful  brightness  of  the  Divine  holiness  on 
his  countenance,  in  whom  theglory  of  the  Lord 
was  mirrored  with  unveiled  face,  and  who  is 
thereby  glorified  into  the  same  image.  Refreshed 
and  strengthened  by  his  grace,  he  is  still  more 
firmly  built  upon  the  rock  of  his  salvation.  (Rrl. 

into  this  most  remarkable  of  all  his  produc- 
tions Moses  condensed  the  substance  of  all  his 
warnings  and  entreaties,  and  along  with  them 
poured  his  own  soul.  Than  “ the  song  of 
Moses"  Scripture  recognizes  nothing  as  more 
sublime  except  one  otiier  composition,  and  with 
that  other  they  are  acquainted  who  have  received 
i a harp  ot'  gold,  and  along  with  “ the  song  of 
Moses,  the  servant  of  God,''  sing  “ the  song  of 
the  Lamb."  It  has  been  well  termed  “ the 
Magna  Charta  of  prophecy,"  and  in  its  histori- 
cal recollections  and  premonitory  warnings,  in 
I its  remonstrances  and  exhortations,  its  entrea- 
ties and  regrets,  and,  above  all,  in  its  loyalty  to 
| Jehovah,  it  supplies  the  key-note,  which  we 
find  constantly  recurring  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 

I and  the  prophets  who  come  after.  Hamilton . 
i It  is  the  eompendious  anticipatory  sketch  and 
the  common  watchword  of  all  prophecy,  and 
stands  related  to  it  as  fundamentally  as  the 
Decalogue  to  all  laws,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  to 
all  prayers  The  legislator  has  here  condensed 
in  a song  the  prophetic  contents  of  his  last  ad- 
dress, wherewith  he  lives  on  in  the  memory  and 
month  of  the  people.  He  here  sets  before  them 
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their  whole  history  to  the  end  of  the  days.  In 
this  ode  each  age  of  Israel  has  a mirror  of  its 
present  condition  and  future  fate.  This  mirror 
prophecy  holds  Tip  before  its  contemporaries. 
Dehtzseh. 

I.  This  majestic  vindication  of  the  tutelar 
God  of  Israel  with  his  chosen  people,  and  with 
their  peisecutors,  opens  with  an  animated  sum- 
mons to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  earth,  to 
angels  and  men,  or  the  whole  rational  creation, 
to  listen  to  the  prophet’s  wholesome  and  re- 
freshing discourse,  contrasting  the  veracity  and 
justice  of  God  with  the  iniquity  and  ingratitude 
of  his  people.  Hales. 

He  feels  that  the  message  which  burns  in  his 
heart  is  so  momentous  to  his  people  that  all 
nature  — above  and  beneath— may  fitly  be  sum- 
moned to  hear.  Tt  is  his  strongest  way  of  say- 
ing— Let  all  people  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions give  ear  and  heart  to  these  messages  from 
the  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  poet-proph- 
ets of  Israel  in  later  days  adopt  the  same  form 
of  address  (Is.  1 : 2,  and  Jer.  2 : 12,  and  C : 19). 
‘J.  “ My  doctrine’  ‘ the  truths  I teach—' “ shall 
drop  as  the  rain  good  for  the  soul  as  rain  for 
the  grass  ; refreshing,  fraught  with  real  life  and 
the  beauty  of  holiness  : — the  reason  of  its  great 
value  being,  “ liecause  T am  to  proclaim  the 
inline  of  the  Lord  i.e.,  his  name  as  significant 
of  his  nature.  H.  C. 

Dislil  as  tile  dew.  What  process  in  na- 
ture can  be  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than 
this  ; more  salutary  in  its  results,  more  illustra- 
tive of  the  goodness  and  grace  of  our  Heavenly 
Father?  Accordingly,  this  process  is  chosen 
as  the  sweetest  and  most  perfect  image  of  the 
gift  of  God's  ref  resiling  word  from  heaven,  and 
of  its  reviving,  life-giving  power  to  the  soul. 
L is  in  the  still  night,  when  the  shv  is  clear, 
when  the  wind  is  sleeping  beneath  the  spark- 
ling stars,  in  serenity,  in  repose,  in  silence,  that 
the  dew  abundantly  distils  its  moisture  ; and 
so,  in  the  calm,  attentive,  quiet  hour,  when  the 
glare  of  the  noon  of  life  passes  into  the  even- 
ing, and  the  throbbing  pulses  of  the  world  are 
still,  God’s  precious  word  settles  into  the  soul. 
Beautifully  is  the  dew  classed  among  “ the  pre- 
cious things  of  heaven  even,”  in  Joseph's  bless- 
ing ; and  God  himself  says,  “ I will  he  as  the  dew 
unto  Israel  ; he  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  cast 
forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon.”  When  God  descends 
as  the  dew,  it  is  his  truth  and  his  Spirit  on  the 
nation  and  the  soul,  and  everything  holy  and 
precious  grows  and  prospers.  Cheever. 

The  dew  and  rain  are  emblems  of  the  teach- 
ing most  likely  to  prove  effective.  Their  action 
is  gentle,  silent,  pervasive,  kindly  ; yet  it  is  in- 


1 vigorafive, , powerful , deep-reaching.  They  act  ou 
plants  by  watering  (heir  roots.  It  is  not  the  best 
kind  of  teaching  which  is  loud  and  violent, 
which  tries  to  force  men’s  convictions.  Convic- 
tions must  have  time  to  grow.  Teaching  must 
be  loving.  The  earthquake,  the  whirlwind,  the 
j fire,  have  their  own  place,  but  “ the  still  small 
, voice"  is  needed  to  succeed  them.  The  Lord 
is  peculiarly  in  that.  Angry  scolding,  petulant 
rebuke,  biting  censure,  clever  satire,  seldom 
do  mneli  good.  Love  alone  wins  the  day.  Oir. 

\ 4.  He  is  the  Rock.  Think  of  the  light 

1 and  the  strength  there  are  in  this  thought,  which 
is  repeated  again  and  again  and  again  in  this 
dying  song  of  Moses.  What  a history  there  is 
in  this  single  thought  ! Here  we  have  the 
original  of  all  those  noble  passages  in  psalms 
and  hymns  of  believing  Israelites  in  ancient 
times,  and  believing  Gentiles  of  all  nations  in 
these  later  days,  which  represent  Jehovah  as 
I “ the  Lock,"  “ the  Rock  of  Ages,”  “ the  Lock 
of  our  Salvation."  J.  M.  G — Tile  name  must 
. in  the  first  instance  have  been  suggested  by  the 
desert-wanderings.  Nine  times  in  the  course 
of  this  single  hymn  is  repeated  this  most  ex- 
pressive figure,  taken  from  the  granite  crags  of 
Sinai,  and  carried  thence,  through  psalms  and 
hymns  of  all  nations,  like  one  of  the  huge  frag- 
ments which  it  represents,  to  regions  ns  remote 
in  aspect  as  in  distance,  from  its  original  birth- 
place. Stan  leg. 

Up  to  this  time  the  figure  had  not  been  ap- 
plied to  God.  The  Israelites  have,  indeed,  from 
the  hard  and  flinty  rock,  had  refreshing  streams  ; 
the  rock  was  to  them  a fountain  of  waters  ; and 
doubtless  when  here  the  figure  is  for  the  first 
time  applied  to  God,  they  would  find  it  delight- 
ful to  associate  refreshment  and  shelter  with 
him.  Then  in  course  of  time  it  became  a favor- 
ite figure,  as  the  Psalms  in  many  passages  show. 

Elgar The  resemblances  between  Ts  90  and 

De.  32  have  been  rightly  regarded  as  important, 
especially  the  expression  “ the  Rock."  The 
j manner  and  turn  of  thought  of  the  psalm  are 
eertainly  also  similar  to  those  of  the  soDg. 
Bleek,  remarking  on  the  superscription  of  the 
psalm,  which  calls  it  “ A Prayer  of  Moses," 
says  : k‘  There  is  no  authentic  reason  for  deny- 
ing to  the  Lawgiver  the  authorship  of  this 
psalm,  and  at  all  events  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
very  great  antiquity.”  Ewahl  also  grants  the 
last  part  of  this  statement.  Espin, 

God  is  the  rock,  for  he  is  in  himself  immu- 
1 table  and  immovable,  and  he  is  to  all  that  seek 
him  and  fly  to  him  an  impenetrable  shelter,  and 
! to  all  that  trust  in  him  an  everlasting  founda- 
tion. H. Ti.e  image  is  not  an  arbitrary  one. 
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Nature  abounds  in  shadows  of  the  spiritual.  It 
is  what  the  mind  puts  into  the  < bjeets  of  its 
survey  which  makes  them  what  they  are.  “ The 
Alps  and  Andes  are  but  millions  of  atoms  till 
thought  combines  them  and  stamps  on  them 
the  conception  of  the  everlasting  hills.  Niagara 
is  a gush  of  water  drops  till  the  soul  puts  into 
it  that  sweep  of  resistless  power  which  the  he- 
ll older  feels.  The  ocean,  wave  behind  wave,  is 
only  great  when  the  spirit  has  breathed  into  it 
the  idea  of  immensity.  If  we  analyze  our  feel 
ings,  we  shall  find  that  thought  meets  us  wlier 
ever  we  turn.  The  real  grandeur  of  the  world 
is  in  the  soul  which  looks  on  it,  which  sees  some 
conception  of  its  own  reflected  from  the  mirror 
around  it  ; for  mind  is  not  only  living,  but  life- 
giving,  and  has  received  from  its  Maker  a por 
tion  of  his  own  creative  power"  (John  AYr). 
Uoek  is  thus  more  than  rock-  its  awfulness, 
grandeur,  immovability,  everlastingness, 
strength,  are  horn  of  spiritual  conceptions. 
Orr. 

A Gixl  of  faitlifnlue*s,  smd  Million! 
iniquity  : just  siimI  ri^lit  is  lie!  The 

changes  of  time  anil  creatures  are  but  the  trifling 
waves  which  keep  up  their  tioisv  flow  at  the  base 
of  this  Eternal  Hock.  He  was  infinitely  true 
to  himself  before  time  began  ; such  will  he  be 
when  time  sh  ill  be  no  more.  Every  one  of 
those  adorable  perfections  remains  in  pleni- 
tude of  majesty,  and  all  in  blissful  concord  with 
each  other.  “ -lust  and  right  is  he  !"  He  can 
not  deny  himself.  He  this  our  anchor,  when  in 
regard  to  our  own  little  personal  affairs,  the  bib 
lows  threaten  to  overwhelm  us.  They  cannot 
reach  the  throne  of  our  God,  nor  change  the 
settled  purposes  of  his  love.  Clouds  and  dark- 
ness are  round  about  him,  but  righteousness 
and  justice  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.  If 
we  could  look  into  his  heart,  we  should  discern 
paternal  compassion  behind  the  lifted  rod.  Let 
us  rejoiee  that  he  is,  and  such  as  he  is.  Let  us 
glory  that  he  changeth  not.  Let  us  summon 
our  thoughts  away  from  all  creatures  and  all 
second  causes,  to  dwell  on  the  throne  that  can- 
not be  moved.  Though  all  else  fail,  it  is  well 
with  us  if  God  remains  See  to  it  that  he  is 
yours.  Hazard  not  the  consequences  of  being 
found  in  the  way  of  Ins  advancing  vengeance. 
His  covenant  of  grace  is  sure,  but  his  justice  is 
as  irrevocable  as  his  love  is  fathomless.  Now, 
in  this  temporal  state,  the  offer  is  made,  to 
change  our  relation,  and  from  enemies  to  become 
friends.  But  presently  a trumpet  shall  sound, 
to  tell  that  parley  is  over,  and  that  what  remains 
is  arrest,  adjudication,  doom  ! J.  \V.  A. 

6,  7.  To  bring  more  forcibly  to  their  view 


’ the  ingratitude  and  folly  of  their  conduct,  Moses 
dwells  upon  what  God  was  and  had  been  to  the 
nation  : their  Father,  in  that  he  had,  in  Ins 
j love,  chosen  them  to  be  his  people  (iff.  Is. 
(ill  : 1(1  ; fil  : 7 : Mai.  ‘2  : 10)  ; their  I’ureliaser, 
who  had  acquired  possession  of  them  by  deliv- 
ering them  out  of  Egypt  (ef.  Ps.  74  : 2)  ; their 
Maker,  who  had  constituted  them  a nation  ; 
I and  their  Establishes  l»v  whom  they  had  been 
1 conducted  through  the  wilderness  and  settled 
in  t ’a naan.  AV.  L.  A. 

In  this  first  section  of  the  Divine  song,  the 
predominating  idea  is  God  s fatherhood.  It 
comes  out  in  verso  <1  in  express  terms  ; it  is  im- 
plied m the  care  that  is  attributed  to  him  for 
j his  children  of  Israel  ; it  passes  into  the  still 
tenderer  idea  of  motherhoood  in  the  illustration 
of  the  eagle  (verse  11 ) ; and  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  the  idea  dominating  the  whole.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  fatherhood  of  God  is  almost 
| altogether  a New  Testament  idea  ; but  we  have 
it  here  expressly  stated,  and  it  underlies  many 
J portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  whole 
song  is,  in  fact,  a paternal  expostulation  with 
I children  that  have  been  wayward  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  will  be  more  wayward  still  in  the  land 
of  promise,  E>hjnr. 

7.  Is  not  the  God  whom  ye  have  forsaken  the 
very  same  who  hath  bought  thee  from  bond 
age  : redeemed  thee  for  himself  ; made  thee  a 
prosperous  and  happy  nation,  and  established 
thee  in  permanent  strength  ? Go  back  over  the 
grand  ages  of  your  national  history  ; ask  the 
fathers  for  their  testimony  to  the  great  works 
of  your  God  in  your  behalf.  H.  C\ Remem- 

ber ike  iltys  of  oM-tkut  is,  “ Keep  in  remem- 
brance the  history  of  those  days,  and  of  the 
wonderful  providences  of  God  concerning  the 
1 old  word,  and  concerning  your  ancestors  Abra 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ; you  will  fiud  a eonstant 
1 series  of  mercies  attending  them,  and  bow  long 
since  things  were  working  toward  that  which  is 
now  come  to  pass.”  H. 

N-BI.  )Vh  it  [sr<teloieesto  God.  Here  the  great 
things  which  God  had  done  for  them  are  brought 
out  in  a few  bold  delineations,  mingling  strength 
I and  pathos  in  a marvellous  degree.  He  shows 
how  from  the  beginning  God  had  set  his  re- 
girdful eyes  upon  them,  how  he  had  guided  the 
history  of  all  other  nations  in  a manner  subser 
vient  to  their  welfare,  making  them  and  their 
j development  the  histone  eentre  of  the  ancient 
world  ; how  he  had  found  them  poor,  helpless 
wanderers  in  the  wilderness,  had  formed  them 
into  a people  there— his  own  people,  whom  he 
■ had  fed  and  led  and  trained  as  a tender  mother 
| might — and  at  last  brought  into  the  goodly  land 
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lie  had  promised  them,  exalting  them  high 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  giving  them 
all  things  richly  to  enjoy.  J.  M.  (Jr. 

S,  Once  admit  the  goal  of  history  to  be 
the  establishment  on  earth  of  a universal  spirit- 
ual kingdom —a  gathering  together  in  one  of  all 
things  with  Christ  as  head  (Eph.  I : 10),  and  it 
is  certain  that  herein  must  lie  the  key  to  all 
historical  developments,  the  explanation  of  all 
arrangements  and  movements  of  Divine  provi- 
dence. The  centre  of  interest  must  always  be 
that  portion  of  the  race  with  which  for  the  time 
being  the  kingdom  of  God  is  identified.  Orr. 

Just  as.  in  tracing  the  course  of  n stream, 

not  the  huge  morasses  nor  the  vast  stagnant 
pools  on  either  side  would  delay  us  : we  should 
not,  because  of  their  extent,  count  them  the 
river,  but  recognize  that  as  such,  though  it  were 
the  slenderest  thread,  in  which  an  onward  move 
ment  might  be  discerned  ; so  is  it  here.  Egypt  | 
and  Assyria  and  Babylon  were  but  the  vast  stag-  i 
mint  morasses  on  either  side  of  the  river  ; the 
man  in  whose  seed  the  whole  earth  should  he  I 
blessed,  lie  and  his  family  were  the  little  htreani 
in  which  the  life  and  onward  movement  of  the 
world  were  to  be  traced.  They  belong  not  to 
history,  least  of  all  to  sacred  history,  those 
Babels,  those  cities  of  confusion,  those  huge 
pens  into  which  by  force  and  fraud  the  early  | 
hunters  of  men,  the  Nimrods  and  Sesostrises, 
drove  and  compelled  their  fellows,  where  no  faith 
existed  hut  in  the  blind  powers  of  nature  and 
the  brute  forces  of  the  natural  man.  Trenrh. 

10.  lie  found  him  hi  a desert  land.  This  re- 
fers to  the  wilderness  through  which  God 
brought  them  to  Canaan,  anti  in  which  lie  took 
so  much  pains  with  them  ; it  is  called  ihe  rhumb 
in  ihe  wilderness  (Acts  7 : iW).  There  it  was  born, 
and  nursed,  and  educated,  that  all  might  appear 
to  he  Divine  and  from  heaven,  since  they  had 
there  no  communication  with  any  part  of  this 
earth,  either  for  food  or  learning.  TT. 

11.  As  an  ca;lc,  elo.  This  admirable 
similitude,  so  sublimely  beautiful  and  yet  so 
simple  and  natural,  of  the  parent  eagle  training 
her  young  vestlhujs  to  fly  ; first,  “ stirring  them 
up,”  or  musing  them  from  the  nest  ; then 
“havering  about  them,”  to  watch  anti  encour- 
age their  timid  efforts  ; “ spreading  abroad  her 
wings,”  to  receive  them  when  drooping  : “ tuk-  , 
ing  them  up,  carrying  them,  to  ease  them  ' 
when  wearied  ami  exhausted  by  unusual  efforts  : 
is  probably  painted  from  the  life,  with  so  much 
circumstantial  imagery,  from  the  scenes  which 
Moses  might  often  have  witnessed  in  the  deserts  I 
of  Arabia  Petrma.  God  himself  had  been  pleased  j 
to  employ  this  comparison,  k*  I bare  you  on  ' 


eagles’  wings.”  Hales. Two  different  acts 

of  the  eagle  are  described  : m the  first  two  sen- 
tences, her  wanning,  nourishing,  and  protect- 
ing care,  when  she  spreads  her  wings  over  the 
nest  ; in  the  last  two,  her  care  when  she  takes 
the  young  abroad,  teaches  them  to  fly,  and 
guards  them  against  every  mischance.  The 
first  part  of  the  figure  refers  to  the  protection 
of  the  still  weak,  helpless  people  which  was 
afforded  to  it  by  the  cloudy  pillar,  which  cov- 
ered and  guided  it  ; the  second  part,  to  the 
awakening  and  strengthening  of  tile  people  in 
the  wilderness,  until  it  attained  some  degree  of 
self-reliance  and  dependence  on  God's  care  amid 
the  dangers  and  privations  of  the  desert.  That 
“ he  alone”  (verse  12)  did  it,  was  meant  to  re- 
mind the  unthankful  people  that  God’s  help 
had  always  been  found  all-sufficient,  and  every 
trial  of  the  strange  help  of  self-made  gods  al- 
ways fraught  with  mischief.  The  angel  who 
went  before  them  was  God  himself.  Geri 

The  song  introduces  the  figure  of  the  eagle, 
and  the  motherly  discipline  to  which  she  sub- 
jects her  brood.  “ Naturalists  tell  us  that  when 
her  young  are  old  enough  to  fiy,  the  eagle  breaks 
her  nest  in  pieces,  in  order  to  compel  them  to 
use  iheir  powers  of  flight  ; fluttering  over  them, 
that  by  imitation  they  may  learn  how  to  em- 
ploy their  wings,  but,  when  unwilling  to  fly, 
spreading  abroad  her  wings,  she  bears  them  up- 
ward in  the  air,  and  then  shaking  them  off, 
compels  them  to  use  their  own  exertions.” 
From  this  Mr.  Hull  deduces  the  truth  that  “ the 
Divine  discipline  of  life  is  designed  to  awaken 
man  to  the  development  of  his  own  powers.” 
We  see  thus  the  kindness  of  the  parental  dis- 
cipline, and  that  it  takes  motherhood  as  well  as 
fatherhood  to  illustrate  the  Divine  relation  (cf. 
Ts.  40  : 1 5).  Elgar- 1 once  saw  a very  inter- 

esting sight  above  one  of  the  crags  of  Ben  Nevis, 
as  I was  going  in  pursuit  of  black  game.  Two 
parent  eagles  were  teaching  their  offspring,  two 
young  hi  ids,  the  mameuvres  of  flight.  They 
began  by  rising  from  the  top  of  a mountain,  in 
the  eye  of  the  sun— it  was  about  midday,  and 
bright  for  this  climate.  They  at  first  made 
small  circles,  and  the  young  imitated  them  ; 
they  paused  on  their  wings,  waiting  till  they 
had  made  their  first  flight,  holding  them  on 
their  expanded  wings  when  they  appeared  ex- 
hausted, and  then  took  a second  and  larger 
gyration,  always  rising  toward  the  sun,  and  en- 
larging their  circle  of  flight,  so  as  to  make  a 
gradually  ascending  spiral.  Davy. 

12.  The  Lord  alone,  he  and  none  other,  did 
lead  Israel.  There  was  no  strange  god  there. 
In  all  his  wilderness  training  of  forty  most* 
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eventful  years,  that  tentler  youth  time  of  Israel, 
there  was  not  the  least  help  from  Haul  or  Ash- 
toretli.  Put  the  lmml  of  his  own  (.{oil  was  every- 
where ; m Ins  daily  bread  ; in  his  voek  gushing 
waters  ; m his  pillar  of  cdoml  and  ot  tire  ; in  Ins 
victories  over  Amalek,  Arad,  and  Mnlmn.  II.  C. 

15.  The  sudden  and  frequent  change  of  per- 
sons in  this  ode  is  remarkable.  Moses  cele- 
brates the  truth  and  justice  of  God,  then  in- 
veighs against  the  perfidy  ami  wickedness  ot 
the  people.  Jle  first  speaks  of  them  as  if  they 
were  absent,  “ They  have  corrupted  them- 
selves.” Then  he  addresses  them:  “Do  ye 
thus  requite  the  Lord,  O foolish  people  and  un- 
wise?” Afterward  he  beautifully  amplifies 
God's  indulgence  and  more  than  fatherly  affec- 
tion toward  the  Israelites,  in  words  not  directed 
to  them  : whence,  again  filled  with  indignation 
at  the  stupidity  of  this  ungrateful  and  impious 
people,  he  thus  breaks  fmth  : “ Dm  Je.shurun 
waxed  fat,  and  kicked  : thou  art  waxen  fat,  tlion 
art  grown  thick,  thou  art  covered  with  fatness  ; 
then  he  forsook  God  which  made  him"  (verse 
15).  In  this  short  sentence,  the  discourse  being 
abruptly  turned  /•>  the  Israelites  and  then  im- 
mediately from  them,  has  great  force.  It  is 
fervid,  vehement,  pointed,  and  full  of  indig- 
nation. The  Hebrew  poetry  abounds  with  in- 
stances of  this  sudden  change  of  persons,  which 
often  adds  great  beauty,  and  is  always  to  be 
carefully  observed.  Bp.  L'ncth. 

Jcslltirillt.  This  name  designates  Israel  as 
chosen  to  be  a righteous  nation  ; and  in  the  use 
of  it  here  lies  the  keenest  reproach  of  apostate 
Israel,  as  fallen  into  a state  the  opposite  of  that  1 
to  which  it  was  destined.  “ Dy  using  the  name 
righteous  m place  of  Israel , Moses  ironically  cen- 
sures those  who  had  swerved  from  rectitude  ; 
by  recalling  to  memory  with  what  dignity  they 
had  been  endowed,  he  the  more  sharply  rebukes 
the  perfidy  which  was  their  crime”  (G//i*.). 
This  name  appears  also  in  ch.  33  : 5,  2d,  and  in 
K.  44  : 2 ; but  in  these  places  without  any  im- 
plied censure.  W.  L.  A. 

I5-1S.  Jeshurun  comes  from  a word  that 
signifies  upright ; and  it  is  evidently  put  for 
Israel,  who  were  under  great  obligations  to  be 
upright  ; but  instead  of  that,  in  their  prosperity 
they  rebelled  against  God,  as  a pampered  horse 

kicks.  Bp.  Kidder. Here  is  the  sad  moral 

result  of  being  over-fed,  over-tempted.  “ Jeshu- 
run, “ the  uptight  one,  had  bound  himself  by 
covenant  to  walk  uprightly  with  God.  The  Up- 
brews  constantly  associate  fatness  with  moral 
obtuseness,  insensibility,  and  consequent  ob- 
liquity. The  ceremonial  distinctions  of  things 
elean  and  unclean  assumed  this —swine  being 


; utterly  unclean,  and  the  fatty  portions  of  sucri 
lived  animals  being  accounted  good  only  fur 
burning  on  the  altar.  Hence  the  figure  — Jeslm 
run,  too  fat  for  self-control  and  self  denial  ; too 
fat  for  the  worship  of  the  pure  and  holy  One  ; 
I and  consequently  he  forsook  the  God  who  made 
and  blessed  him.  The  verb  for  “ lightly  cs 
teemed  ” means  to  regard  us  dried  up  ; with 
| ered  ; of  faded  beauty.  So  Israel  thought  of 
their  God  though  he  had  been  to  them  the  rock 
| of  their  salvation.  The  sad  fact  of  their  fall 
into  idol  worship  is  reiterated  and  madu  ini 
prcssively  emphatic.  They  provoked  God  to 
jealousy  ; for  how  could  lie  lie  otherwise  than 
, jealous  when  they  cast  him  off  and  gave  their 
hearts'  homage  to  devils  ; to  new  gods,  unknown 
to  their  fathers  ; gods  that  were  no  gods  at  all  ! 
The  Hebrew  word  here  for  " devils"  means 
primarily  fords —mighty  ones.  The  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  give  it  demon*—  trne  to  the  ultimate 
idea,  for  all  idol-worship  is  equivalent  to  the 
worship  of  the  devil,  being  real  obedience  to  his 
will.  The  blackness  of  this  guilt  lies  in  its  for- 
getting, disowning  God,  our  great  Benefactor  ; 
our  only  real  Friend.  II.  C. 

Here  is  a picture  of  spiritual  degeneration  in 
the  midst  of  worldly  prosperity.  Prosperity 
generates  wilfulness,  and  a resistance  to  the 
Divine  claims.  The  restraints  of  duty,  con- 
j science,  God,  will  be  irksome,  and  will  provoke 
to  resistance.  The  irritation  which  was  at  first 
felt  will  subside,  and  insensibility  will  steal 
over  the  soul,  Stubborn  obstinacy  without  the 
former  stings  of  conscience.  “ Past  feeling.’' 
There  sets  in  a thinking  lightly  of  God  alto- 
gether, and  a forsaking  of  him.  To  this  suc- 
ceeds not  only  neglect  of  God,  but  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  (jods  (verses  1G,  17)!  The  heart  of 
man  must  have  a supreme  object  of  love  ; and 
if  God  be  not  enthroned  in  the  heait,  some 
rival  will  be  seated  there.  To  sum  up.  Worldly 
prosperity,  if  not  sanctified  to  God  and  by  him 
will  engender,  first  resistance,  then  deadness, 
then  estrangement,  then  idolatry  ! This  is  the 
sure  and  certain  effect  of  an  accumulation  of 
worldly  good,  when  its  possessor  is  not  led  by 
Divine  grace  to  use  it  wisely.  C.  C. 

19-25.  The  fourth  part,  to  the  end  of  the 
twenty-fifth  verse,  expresses  the  indignation  of 
the  Lord,  and  his  denunciations  that  lie  would 
reject  apostate  Israel,  and  adopt  in  their  room 
the  believing  Gentiles  ; according  to  the  inter 
pretation  of  Paul  (Pom.  f()  : 10)Tx*iting  verse  21 
and  the  parallel  prophecy  of  Is.  Go  : 1,  2.  ThU 
part  describes  also,  in  the  glowing  colors  of  the 
preceding  prophecies,  all  the  calamities  of  th* 
Babylonian  and  Ftoman  captivities,  llalrs. 
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19*  Tlic  provocation  of  liis  sons, 

and  ot  his  daughters.  For  such  they  were 
till  they  corrupted  themselves,  and  thereby 
highly  incensed  him  against  them.  For  noth- 
ing can  be  so  provoking  as  the  rebellion  of  chil- 
dren against  a most  indulgent  parent,  lip, 

I'idrkk. The  “ daughters”  are  here  expressly 

named,  because  the  women  were  notoriously 
guilty  of  provoking  God  by  their  idolatry,  (See 
Jer.  7 : IS  ; 44  : 15  ; Ezek.  8 : 14.)  Bp.  Kidder. 

kil,  The  epithets  “ not  a people,”  and  ‘ ’ fool- 
ish nation,”  represent  very  faithfully  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  Jews  held  all  others  than 
themselves.  When  therefore  Paul  asserts  that  l 
Israel  in  this  passage  had  forewarning  of  the 
“,dl  of  the  Gentiles,  he  is  assuredly  cnly  declar-  | 
ing  its  real  import.  God  announces  his  resolve 
to  repay  the  faithlessness  of  the  Jews  by  with- 
drawing their  privileges,  and  conferring  them 
on  those  whom  the  Jews  despised.  The  ulti- 
mate result,  that  by  the  call  ot‘  the  Gentiles 
Israel  should  be  provoked  to  emulation  and  so 
eventually  be  saved  .also,  is  not  here  brought  for- 
ward. It  lies  among  those  mysteries  of  the  dis- 
tant future  which  the  Gospel  was  to  bring  lo 
light.  E\pin. 

22.  (Cf.  Jer.  15  : 14  ; 17  :4  ; Lam.  4 : 11.) 
The  lowed  lieSl  J die  Incest  sherd , tiie  utter- 
most depth  of  the  under-world.  The  Hebrew 
sheol  pWtf) answering  tothe  Greek  a<h/c,  by  which  , 
it  is  usually  rendered  by  the  LXX,,  is  a general 
designation  of  the  unseen  state,  the  place  of 
tlie  dead.  Probably  it  is  from  a root  signifying 
to  excavate,  to  hollow,  and,  like  the  German 
h olle,  means  primarily  a,  hollow  place  or  cavern. 
The  Divine  wrath  kindles  a consuming  fire,  that 
burns  down  to  the  lowest  depths— to  the  deep-  j 
rst  part  of  sheol— consumes  the  earth's  produce, 
and  sets  nu  lire  the  foundations  of  the  moun- 
tains. This  does  not  refer  to  any  particular 
judgment  that  was  to  befall  the  national  Israel, 
but  is  a general  description  of  the  effects  of  the 
Divine  wrath  when  that  is  poured  forth  in  judg- 
ments on  men.  W.  L.  A. 

He  compares  his  anger  to  a burning  fire, 
which  should  penetrate  to  the  deepest  abysses, 
and  should  utterly  consume  their  land  so  as  not 
to  spare  the  very  roots  of  the  mountains.  This 
metaphor  is  of  frequent  occurrence  ; but  here 
more  is  expressed  by  it  than  in  other  passages, 
since,  when  his  implacable  anger  is  once 
aroused,  there  are  no  bounds  to  his  severity. 

Cain. So  the  Gospel  preached  by  Jesus  is  no 

monotone  of  ‘Move,”  “love!”  It  is  a many- 
voiced  strain  to  fill  tlie  mighty  compass  of  that 
great  organ,  the  human  soul;  to  sweep  its  infi- 
nite diapason,  and  awaken,  alike,  the  dee]) 


thunder  tones  of  an  accusing  sonseienee  ; the 
loud  wails  of  penitential  sorrow  ; the  subdued 
tones  of  loving  but  trembling  lailh  ; and  the 
lofty  notes  of  the  holy  ecstasy  of  “ joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory  !”  It  is  the  same  Jesus 
Christ  who  wept  over  sinners  that  proclaims 
“ the  terrors  of  the  Lord  ” and  tiings  “ the  ar- 
rows of  the  Almighty.”  S.  K. 

“ Instead  of  being  shocked  at  the  thought 
that  God  is  wrathful,  we  should  rather  ask,  IFM. 
tchoin ; and  For  i chut?  A God  without  wrath, 
and  a God  who  is  wrathful  on  other  accounts 
than  for  sin,  is  not  a God,  but  an  idol  ” [Hemp 
slenberij).  It  is  only,  as  this  writer  observes, 
when  “ man  himself  is  not  displeased  with  sin, 
when  it  assumes  to  him  the  appearance  ot  a 
bagatelle,”  that  he  no  longer  perceives  why  God 
should  feel  wrath  at  it.  But  man  is  by  no  means 
disposed  to  treat  lightly  sins  against  himself.  He 
never  feels  that  he  does  not  ” do  well  to  be 
angry”  on  account  of  these  or  against  the  per- 
son who  does  them.  A very  slight  wound  to 
his  honor  makes  him  clamor  for  satisfaction. 
A God  who  is  incapable  of  moral  indignation 
would  be  equally  incapable  of  moral  love,  and 
could  not,  with  truth,  be  spoken  of  as  dispens 
ing  mercy.  Wrath  and  love  are  opposite  poles 
of  one  affection.  Where  there  is  no  offence, 
there  needs  no  forgiveness.  And  what  provokes 
this  wrath  in  God  ? Sin  — sin  only.  Most  espe- 
cially the  sins  of  his  own  people.  “ No  faith” 
—want  of  fidelity  to  vows.  “ Frowardness” — 
persistence  in  sin  (verse  20).  Those  who  have 
stood  in  nearest  relations  to  him,  who  have  en- 
joyed most  favors,  are  those  who  will  he  most 
severely  punished  (Arnos  3 : 2).  Wrath  in  God 
is  in  this  life  not  divorced  from  mercy.  Not  at 
least  so  long  as  hope  of  recovery  remains.  He 
would  fain  make  punishment  subservient  to 
conversion.  This  is  the  thought  in  verse  21. 
Israel  is  not  east  off  forever.  God  is  seeking  to 
provoke  it  to  jealousy  by  a transference  of  his 
regard  to  the  Gentiles.  Ilis  retaliation  has  a 
merciful  as  well  as  a wrathful  design.  Mercy 
waits  on  every  sinner,  courting  his  repentance. 
Orr. 

20-35.  The  fifth  part  to  the  end  of  verse  35 
states  the  reasons  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
into  all  lands,  both  for  their  preservation  from 
their  Assyrian  conquerors,  and  to  prevent  the 
boasts  of  the  latter.  Hales . After  many  ter- 

rible threatenings  of  deserved  wrath  and  ven 
geance,  we  have  here  surprising  intimations  ei 
| merey,  undeserved  mercy,  which  rejoices  against 
judgment,  and  by  which  it  appears  that  God 
has  vo  pleasure  in  the  death  of  sinners t but  would 
rather  they  should  turn  and  live . H. 
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27.  Were  it  not  Hint  I feared.  Me 

t h ut  is  Omnipotent  is  not  capable  of  fearing 
any tiling  ; but  be  speaks  in  our  language,  mid 
gives  this  reason  why  be  did  not  make  them 
cease  to  be  a nation,  because  be  would  not  have 
tlieir  enemies  insult  and  use  insolent  language 
even  against  himself.  Of  this  we  have  an  in- 
stance, Is.  37  : 28,  20.  Bp.  Patrick. 

2*.  '1'be  cause  of  Israel's  rejection  was  that 
tliev  were  a people  utterly  destitute  of  counsel 
and  without  understanding.  Ibid  they  been 
wise,  they  would  have  looked  to  the  end,  and 
acted  in  a way  conducive  to  their  own  welfare, 
instead  of  rushing  upon  ruin.  If  Israel  were 
wise,  they  could  easily  overcome  all  their  foes 
through  the  help  of  the  Almighty  ; but  having 
forsaken  him,  they  were  left  by  him,  and  so 
eauie  under  the  power  of  the  enemy.  W.  L.  A. 

29-31.  How  does  the  tenderness  ol‘  a loving 
Father's  heart  pour  itself  out  in  these  matchless 
words  ! Oh,  if  my  people  were  only  wise  ; wise 
to  know  and  appreciate  their  great  Benefactor  ! 
Wise  to  render  him  the  homage,  the  trust,  and 
the  love  of  their  heart!  How  would  one  of 
them  eliuse  a thousand  of  their  foes  if  only  their 
God  were  on  their  side  ; if  he  who  is  their  Buck 
and  Strength  had  not  sold  and  disowned  them  ! 
Expressively  Moses  adds,  k<  For  their  Bock  is 
not  as  our  Bock  their  gods  were  never  like 
our  God.  Moses  <1  id  not  say  this  without  au- 
thority He  remembered  how  the  Egyptian 
hosts  m the  Bed  Sea  cried  out,  “ Let  us  tlee 
from  the  face  of  Israel,  for  the  Lord  fighteth  for 
them  against  the  Egyptians”  (Ex.  14  : 25).  The 
testimony  of  Balaam  was  still  fresh  : ,l  The  Lord 
his  God  is  with  him,  and  the  shout  of  a king  is 
among  them.  God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  ; 
lie  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  a unicorn. 
Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob, 
nor  any  divination  against  Israel.  Behold,  the 
people  shall  rise  up  as  a great  lion”  (Xu. 
23:20-24).  The  fame  of  God’s  wonders  for 
Israel  was  already  abroad  among  all  the  adja- 
cent nations,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  words  of 
Bahab  (Josh.  2 : 9-11).  H.  C. 

29.  Oil,  lliat  they  were  wise,  tlinl 
they  would  consider  tlieir  latter 
end  ! It  is  here  meant  particularly  of  that 
which  God  by  Moses  had  foretold  concerning 
this  people  in  the  latter  days  ; but  it  may  he 
applied  more  generally.  We  ought  to  under- 
stand and  consider  the  latter  end  of  life,  and 
the  future  state  of  the  soul  ; and  to  think  of 
death  as  our  removal  from  a world  of  sense  to  a 
world  of  spirits  ; as  the  final  period  of  our  state 
of  trial  and  probation,  and  onr  entrance  upon 
an  unchangeable  state  of  recompense  and  retri- 


bution. It. Yet  we  see  business,  pleasure, 

and  even  sin,  are  prosecuted  v,  ith  an  earnestness 
and  systematic  pertinacity,  not  in  the  least  dr 
give  checked  or  mitigated  by  any  thought  of 
death  ; hardly  checked,  even  when  associates  or 
rivals  are  seized  and  carried  away  ! Even  the 
edd  age  of  a person  previously  thoughtless 
seems  not  necessarily  to  bring  any  serious  re 
flections  on  this  subject.  A very  large  part  of 
the  lime  of  most  persons  passes  wholly  dear 
from  any  monitory  interference  of  the  thought 
of  their  mortality.  There  even  are  some  on 
whom  the  very  thought  itself  does  not,  prob- 
ably, once  intrude  in  long  spaces  of  time — dur- 
ing many  weeks  or  months,  knowing  themselves 
infallibly  appointed  to  die,  and  yet  advancing 
toward  that  event  in  the  miraculous  fatuity  of 
never  being  disturbed  by  any  thought  of  the 
subject  ! Foster. 

30.  The  prophet  here  states  the  true  rca- 
, son  of  the  timidity  of  the  Israelites,  so  that  a 
thousand  would  fiee  from  one  enemy  ; as  God 
had  warned  them  repeatedly  before  in  even 
stronger  terms.  (See  Lev.  2d  : 17-3(1  ; He. 
28:25)  31.  This  is  a parenthetical  observa- 

tion of  Moses  himself,  introduced  incidentally 
into  the  Divine  speech,  stating  the  superiority 
of  the  God  of  Israel  over  the  gods  of  their  en- 
emies, even  by  their  own  confession.  Thus 
I Jethro  acknowledged  it  (Ex.  IS  : 1 1 ),  the  Egyp- 
tians confessed  it  (Ex.  14:25),  Balaam  (Xu. 
23:10-23),  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  2:11),  the 
Gibeonites  (Josh.  9:0-24),  the  Bhilisiines  (1 
Sam.  4 : 7),  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  haughty  King 
of  Babylon  (Dan.  3 : 20  ; 4 : 37),  Darius  the 
Mede  (Dan,  (3  : 2(3,  27),  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia 
(Ezra  1 :3),  Artaxerxes  Longinmnus (Ezra  7 :23). 

Hales. That  the  heathen  should  thnshe  con 

strained  to  hear  witness  to  the  supremacy  of 
Israel’s  God  heightens  the  folly  of  Israel’s  apos- 
tasy. Espbi. 

32.  Why,  then,  if  Israel’s  Rock  is  so  mighty, 
does  not  Israel  live  and  triumph  in  perpetual 
victory  and  prosperity?  Because  they  are  cor- 
rupt like  Sodom  ; their  “ vine”  being  put  poet- 
| ically  for  themselves  morally  considered.  Their 
heart  and  life  are  altogether  rotten.  H.  C. 

35-43.  The  sixth  and  last  part  of  the  song 
, rehearses  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  signal 
punishment  of  their  foes.  It  begins  with  God’s 
; expostulation  with  his  people  when  reduced  to 
their  lowest  state  of  desolation,  referring  them 
! for  relief,  ironically,  to  the  vain  idols  in  which 
1 they  lmd  trusted  and  to  which  they  had  sacri- 
ficed ; and  by  an  admirable  contrast  describing 
his  own  self-existence,  as  “ living  for  ever- 
! more  and  his  sole  and  exclusive  power  “ to 
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kill  " and  “ to  make  alive, ” to  *4  wound  ” and 
to  “ heal.’*  Hence  the  captivity  is  called  the 
wound  ot'  Israel,  which  is  to  he  healed  at  the  res- 
toration of  Israel  (Is.  30  : 2(1),  while  his  power 
to  “ kill  ” or  destroy  his  adversaries,  as  a mighty 
warrior,  with  “ sword  and  arrows,”  or  the  niis- 
iiies  of  war,  forms  the  conclusion  of  it.  Hales. 

3.>.  The  foot  of  his  enemies  shall  slide  in 
due  time,  and  his  work  of  vengeance,  like  ail 
his  other  woik,  prove  perfect.  As  God  refuses 
to  exercise  ‘"unprincipled  mercy,”  so  will  he 
refuse  to  execute  random  wrath.  The  idea 
should  surely  he  got  rid  of  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  principle  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New.  The  prerogative  of  vengeance  so 
powerfully  asserted  in  this  song  of  the  Lord, 
put  into  the  month  of  Moses,  has  not  been  re- 
nounced nor  laid  down  for  an  instant.  The 
Lord  still  claims  it,  as  Rom.  12:19,  lleb. 
10  : 30,  and  other  passages  show.  Edyar. 

■IO,  For  I lifl  lap  my  hand.  In  Serip- 
tnre  there  are  two  ceremonies  mentioned  of 
swearing.  One,  of  putting  the  hand  under  the 
thigh  of  him  to  whom  the  oath  was  made  (Gen. 
24  : 2 and  47  : 29).  The  other  was  by  lifting  up 
the  hand  to  heaven  (Gen.  14:22).  Thus  God, 
condescending  to  the  manner  of  men,  expresses 
himself  in  this  place.  Tn  allusion  to  this  cus- 
tom the  Psalmist  describes  the  perjured  person, 
” whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and  whose 
right  hand  is  a right  hand  of  falsehood  ” (Ps. 
144  : 8).  Ahp.  Tillutson. 

IO,  II.  These  verses  should  be  read  contin- 
uously : “ For  1 lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and 
say,  As  I live  forever,  if  I whet  my  glittering 
sword,  and  if  my  hand  take  hold  on  judgment  ; 
1 will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies,"  etc. 
W.  L.  A. 

43.  As  this  song  commenced  with  an  appeal 
to  heaven  and  oaitli  to  give  glory  to  the  Lord 
(verses  1-3),  so  it  very  suitably  closes  with  an 
appeal  to  the  heathen  to  rejoice  with  his  peo- 
ple on  account  of  the  acts  of  the  Lord.  Krll. 

The  song  has  reached,  through  along  series 

of  Divine  interpositions,  the  grandest  theme  for 
praise  in  this  call  to  the  Gentiles,  now  heathen 
no  more,  to  rejoice  over  God’s  restored  people, 
the  Jews.  Espin. 

Rejoice,  O ye  nation*,  with  hi* 
people.  This  last  verse  terminates  the  whole 
song  with  the  joint  exultation  of  the  Gentile 
with  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  aris- 
ing trom  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  jndg 
ments  of  God  to  be  inflicted  both  upon  his  ad- 
versaries and  the  persecutors  of  his  servants. 
Paul  has  cited  this  verse  to  prove  the  future 


| conversion  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles  to 
Christ  (Rom.  15  : 10-12),  supported  by  the  par- 
allel prophecies  of  Ps.  1 17  : 1,  Is.  11  :1-10. 
Theodoret  has  well  paraphrased  this  verse  : 
“ The  Gentiles  and  the  Jews,  the  people  of 
God,  might  well  Rejoice  together  ; for  even 
among  the  Jews  there  were  many  who  believed 
in  Christ,  as  well  as  a great  part  of  the  Gentile 
world.  Rut  the  heathens  were  indebted  to  the 
Jewish  believers  for  their  knowledge,  and  re- 
ceived the  Christian  religion  solely  from  them. 
The  prophet,  therefore,  enjoying  a clear  view  of 
this  great  period,  exults,  44  Rejoice,  O ye  na- 
tions, with  his  people,”  the  converted  heathens 
with  the  believing  Jews.  Such  was  the  exten- 
sive range  of  prophetic  vision  vouchsafed  to  the 
great  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  comprising  the 
whole  fortunes  of  their  state,  from  the  first  re- 
demption after  the  Egyptian  bondage,  until  the 
last,  which  the  succeeding  prophets  under  the 
former  dispensation,  and  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  under  the  New,  unfold  more  explicitly 

and  circumstantially.  Jfales. It  would  be 

endless  to  quote  the  vaiious  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  which  the  Gentiles  are  called 
upon  to  glorify  God  for  his  mercy.  The  proph- 
ecy of  Isaiah  is  full  of  them  ; and  the  Psalmist, 
in  many  of  his  divine  hymns,  no  less  clearly 
declares  those  “ glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which 
shall  be  to  nil  people.”  “ Rejoice  in  the  Lord" 
is  the  language  of  the  inspired  writings  through- 
out. Waldo. 

This  closing  strain  brings  out  in  unmistakable 
terms  the  idea  which  seems  to  have  been  im- 
plied since  verse  30 — viz.,  that  these  great  judg- 
1 ments  on  Israel  will  not  ultimately  break  down 
God’s  cause  and  kingdom,  but  will  only  cut  off 
the  hopelessly  reprobate  an.l  really  bring  deliv- 
erance, purity,  salvation,  to  Zion.  Therefore 
let  all  the  nations  rejoice  with  his  people.  They 
have  a deeper  interest  than  they  are  yet  aware 
of  in  this  purifying  process  for  the  ultimate  re- 
demption of  Zion.  The  prophetic  eye  of  Moses 
sees  through  to  the  glorious  ingathering  of  the 
Gentiles  to  Christ,  and  seems  to  trace  the  con- 
nection of  this  ingathering  with  the  judgments 
sent  on  apostate  Israel  in  the  first  Christian  age. 
The  outcome  of  this  song  is  therefore  ultimately 
hopeful  to  the  real  Zion.  It  gives  a fearfully 
dark  view  of  the  guilty  apostasies  of  Israel  — 
those  which  culminated  first  in  the  captivity  to 
1 Babylon  ; last  in  the  fall  of  their  city  before  the 
Romans.  In  the  result  God  vindicates  his  great 
^ name  ; purifies  his  people,  and  spreads  the 
I glory  of  his  name  far  abroad  among  the  nations. 
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Section  197. 

BLESSING  or  THE  TRIBES  BY  MOSES. 

Deutekonomy  33  : 1-2*3. 

7)p.  !!.’{  1 And  Ibis  is  the  blessing,  wherewith  Moses  the  man  of  God  blessed  the  children  of 


2 Israel  before  bis  death.  And  be  said, 

Tbe  Lord  came  from  Sinai, 

And  rose  from  Seir  unto  them  ; 

He  shined  forth  from  mount  Partin, 

And  he  came  from  tbe  ten  thousands  of 
holy  ones  : 

At  bis  right  hand  was  a fiery  law  unto 
them. 

3 Yea,  be  loveth  the  peoples  ; 

All  his  saints  are  in  thy  hand  : 

And  they  sat  down  at  thy  feet  ; 

Every  one  shall  receive  of  thy  words. 

4 Moses  commanded  us  a law, 

An  inheritance  for  tbe  assembly  of  Jacob. 

5 And  be  was  king  in  Jeshurun, 

When  tbe  beads  of  tbe  people  were  gath- 
ered. 

All  tbe  tribes  of  Israel  together. 

6 Let  llenben  live,  and  not  die  ; 

Yet  let  bis  men  be  few. 

7 And  this  is  ike  Uesslny  of  Judah  . and  be 

said. 

Hear,  Lord,  the  voice  of  Judah, 

And  bring  him  in  unto  bis  people  : 

With  bis  hands  he  contended  for  himself  ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  an  kelp  against  his  ad 
versaries. 

8 And  of  Levi  he  said. 

Thy  Thummim  and  thyUrim  are  with  thy 
godly  one, 

Whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Massah, 

With  whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters 
of  Meribah  ; 

9 Who  said  of  his  father,  and  of  his  mother, 

T have  not  seen  him  ; 

Neither  did  he  acknowledge  his  brethren, 
Nor  knew  he  his  own  children  : 

For  they  have  observed  thy  word. 

And  keep  thy  covenant. 

10  They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgements, 
And  Israel  thy  law  : 

They  shall  put  incense  before  thee, 

And  whole  burnt  offering  upon  thine  altar. 

11  Bless,  Lord,  his  substance, 

And  accept  the  work  of  his  hands  : 

Smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise 
up  against  him, 

And  of  them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise 
not  again. 


12  Of  Benjamin  he  said, 

The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in 

safety  by  him  ; 

lie  covereth  him  all  the  day  long, 

And  ho  dwelleth  between  his  shoulders. 

13  And  of  Joseph  he  said, 

Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land  ; 

For  the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the 

dew, 

And  for  the  deep  that  couc.lieth  beneath, 

14  And  for  the  precious  things  of  the  fruits 

of  the  sun, 

And  for  the  precious  things  of  the  growth 
of  the  moons, 

15  And  for  the  chief  things  of  the  ancient 

mountains, 

And  for  the  precious  things  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills, 

Id  And  for  the  precious  things  of  the  earth 
and  the  fulness  thereof, 

And  the  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the 
bush  : 

Let  the  hlesshvj  come  upon  the  head  of 
Joseph, 

And  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him 
that  was  separate  from  his  brethren. 

17  The  firstling  of  his  bullock,  majesty  is  his  ; 
And  his  horns  are  the  horns  of  the  wild-ox  : 
With  them  he  shall  push  the  peoples  all  of 

them,  even  the  ends  of  the  earth  : 

And  they  are  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim 
And  they  are  the  thousands  of  Manasseh. 

18  And  of  Zebulun  he  said, 

Eejoice,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out  ; 

And,  Issacliar,  in  thy  tents. 

19  They  shall  eall  the  peoples  unto  the  moun- 

tain ; 

There  shall  they  offer  sacrifices  of  right- 
eousness : 

For  they  shall  suck  the  abundance  of  the 
seas, 

And  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  sand. 

20  And  of  Gad  he  said, 

Blessed  be  he  that  enlaigeth  Gad  : 

He  dwelleth  as  a lioness, 

And  tearetli  the  arm,  yea,  the  crown  of  the 
head. 

| 21  And  he  provided  the  first  part  for  himself. 
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For  there  was  the  lawgiver’s  portion  re-  i 
served  ; 

And  he  came  with  the  heads  of  the  people, 
He  executed  the  justice  of  the  Loud, 

And  his  judgements  with  Israel. 

22  And  ot  Dan  he  said, 

Dan  is  a lion’s  w help, 

That  leapeth  forth  from  Bashan. 

23  And  of  Naphtali  he  said, 

0 Naphtali,  satisfied  with  favour, 

And  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Loro  : 
Possess  thou  the  west  and  the  south. 

24  And  of  Asher  he  said, 

Blessed  be  Asher  with  children  ; 

Let  him  be  acceptable  unto  his  brethren, 
And  let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil. 

25  Tliy  bars  shall  be  iron  and  brass  ; 

And  as  tliy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 
2G  There  is  none  like  unto  God,  O Jesh- 
nrun, 

Before  ascending  Mount  Nebo,  to  take  a view  | 
of  the  land  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  and 
then  to  die,  Moses  took  farewell  of  the  people 
he  had  so  long  guided  and  ruled,  by  pronounc- 
ing on  them  a blessing  in  their  several  tribes. 
This  blessing  was  probably  spoken  on  the  same 
day  as  the  song  recorded  in  the  preceding  chap 
ter,  and  to  the  same  assembly.  The  one  may  ] 
be  regarded  as  the  counterpart  of  the  other  In 
the  song.  Moses  dwells  chiefly  on  the  calamities 
that  were  to  hefall  the  people  because  of  their 
apostasy  ; in  the  blessing,  lie  depicts  the  ben- 
efits that  were  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  through 
the  Bivine  favor.  The  tone  of  the  one  is  sombre 
and  minatory  ; the  tone  of  the  other  is  serene 
and  cheering.  The  one  presents  the  darker 
side,  the  other  the  brighter  side,  of  Israel’s  for- 
tunes. Boili  were  ritting  utterances  for  the 
occasion  ; the  one  the  farewell  warning,  the 
other  the  farewell  benediction,  of  him  who  had 
so  long  proved  them  and  known  their  ways  ; 
who,  while  he  desired  their  welfare,  feared  they 
might  forfeit  this  by  their  folly  and  sin  ; and 
who  sought,  both  by  warning  and  by  blessing, 
to  encourage  them  to  pursue  that  course  by 
which  alone  prosperity  and  happiness  could  be 
secured.  W.  L.  A. 

This  blessing  follows  the  impulses  of  the  great 
heart  of  Moses,  now  a patriarch  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  who  had  long  outlived  the 
associates  of  his  earlier  days  ; who  had  suffered 
and  borne  everything  for  his  people  and  had 
labored  for  them  more  than  a father  for  his  sons 
and  daughters.  While  the  “ Song”  is  largely  in 
the  minor  strain  — a sad  prophetic  vision  of  the 
nation’s  future  apostasies  and  consequent  ea- 


Who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  for  thy  help, 
And  in  his  excellency  on  the  skies. 

27  The  eternal  God  is  thy  dwelling  place, 

And  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms  : 
And  he  thrust  out  the  enemy  from  before 

thee, 

And  said,  Destroy. 

28  And  Israel  dwelleth  in  safety, 

The  fountain  of  Jacob  alone, 

In  a land  of  corn  and  wine  ; 

Yea,  his  heavens  drop  down  dew. 

23  Ihippy  art  thou,  O Israel  : 

Who  is  like  unto  thee,  a people  saved  by 
the  Lord, 

The  shield  of  thy  help. 

And  that  is  the  sword  of  thy  excellency  ! 
And  thine  enemies  shall  submit  them- 
selves unto  thee  ; 

And  thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high 
places. 

lamities,  this  chapter  is  pure  benediction — the  out- 
pouring of  hopeful  prayers  and  heartfelt  good 
wishes,  with  no  shade  of  anticipated  disaster, 

no  foreseen  calamities.  II.  C. Like  the 

blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  49),  to  which  it  has  an 
Intimate  though  independent  correspondence 
throughout,  it  is  the  solemn  farewell  of  the 
earthly  head  of  the  race.  A comparison  will 
show  how  the  blessings  uttered  by  Moses  over 
the  several  tribes  partly  repeat,  partly  enlarge 
and  supplement,  and  sometimes  modify  or  even 
reverse,  the  predictions  of  the  dying  Jacob. 
The  characteristics  of  the  blessing  are  such  as 
distinctly  suit  the  place  which  it  occupies  in 
the  Pentateuch,  both  as  to  time  and  circum- 
stance. The  total  absence  of  warning  and  re- 
proof has  been  rightly  noted  as  indicating  that 
Moses  is  here  speaking  of  the  ideal  Israel,  of 
the  people  of  God  as  they  might  and  would 
have  been  but  for  their  perverseness,  rather 
than  foretelling  what  would  in  fact  be  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  the  twelve  tribes.  As  then  the 
song  sets  forth  the  calamities  with  which  God’s 
justice  will  visit  Israel’s  fall,  so  does  the  bless- 
ing describe  the  glory  and  greatness  which 
would  from  his  mercy  crown  Israel’s  faithful- 
ness. The  song  and  the  blessing  are  therefore 
correspondent,  and  mutually  supplementary. 
The  form  into  which  the  blessing  is  thrown  ex- 
hibits the  several  tribes  co-operating,  each  ac- 
cording to  its  peculiar  characteristics  and  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  accomplishment  of  the  na- 
tional mission.  Moses  when  he  spoke  it  had  no 
doubt  his  coadjutor  and  successor  Joshua  by  his 
side,  who  also  shared  in  the  prophetic  spirit  by 
which  the  blessing  was  dictated.  Espin . 
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The  blessing  contaius  an  introduction  (verses 
1-5)  ; the  benedictions  pronounced  on  the  tribes 
individually  (verses  t>-25)  ; a conclusion  (verses 
2G-2D). 

1-5.  Introduction . The  blessing  opens  with 
an  allusion  to  the  making  of  the  covenant  and 
the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai,  when  the  Lord 
revealed  himself  in  glory  and  majesty  as  t he 
King  of  Israel,  in  order  at  the  outset  to  tix  the 
minds  of  the  people  on  the  source  whence  alone 
blessing  could  come  to  them.  God's  love  to 
Israel  is  celebrated,  and  the  intention  and  end 
of  liis  choice  and  elevation  of  Israel  to  be  his 
people  is  declared. 

1.  UlOfces  1 tic  Ilian  of  God.  This  ap- 
pellation is  applied  to  Moses  only  here  mid  in 
Josh.  14  :G  and  the  heading  of  Ps.  DU.  The 
phrase,  “man  of  God,  " indicates  . one  favored 
with  Divine  communications,  and  employed  as 
God's  messenger  to  men  (of.  1 Sam.  D : f»  : 1 
Kings  12:22).  In  this  heading,  the  author  of 
the  blessiog  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  inserted  in  this  place. 
By  describing  Moses  as  “ the  mail  of  God,"  the 
author  of  this  hcadiog  clearly  distinguishes 
himself  from  Moses,  and  applies  to  him  a phrase 
by  which,  apparently,  it  was  customary  at  a 
later  period  to  designate  him  (compare  Josh. 
14  : f*  ; Ps.  DO  . I).  Moses  must  be  accredited 
with  the  authorship  of  it  ; and  if  he  was  the 
author  of  it,  lie  probably  also  committed  it  to 
writing— else  how'  could  it  have  been  preserved  ? 
W.  L.  A. 

Tlie  blessing  wherewith  Moses  the 
limn  of  God  blessed  the  children  of 
Israel  before  bis  dentil.  Like  the  dying 
song,  it  is  rich  in  poetry  and  full  of  majesty. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  the  crown  of  the  Mosaic 
theology.  The  theology  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
marvellously  comprehensive  and  complete.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  live  books 
of  Moses  as  but  a small  part  of  the  Bible,  that 
wc  often  fail  to  realize  how  complete  a revela- 
tion it  is  in  itself.  J.  M.  G. 

2.  Here  begin  the  words  of  Moses.  He  com- 
mences by  depicting  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  as 
he  appeared  to  Israel  when  he  came  to  make  the 
covenant  with  them  and  give  them  his  Law'. 
Tlie  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose 
from  Seir  unto  them.  Seir  is  the  moun- 
tain land  of  Edom  to  the  east  of  Sinai.  Mount 
Paran  is  probably  the  range  of  lofty  hills  which 
form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  promised 
land  to  the  north  of  the  desert  of  Et-Tih.  These 
places  are  not  mentioned  as  scenes  of  different 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  glory,  but  as  indi- 
cating the  extent  to  which  the  one  manifesta- 


tion given  at  Sinai  reached.  The  light  of  the 
Divine  glorv  that  rested  on  Sinai  was  reflected 
also  from  the  mountains  of  Seir  and  Paran  (ef. 
Hah.  3 GJ  ; Judges  5 : 4).  W.  L.  A. 

Under  a beautiful  metaphor,  borrowed  from 
the  dawn  and  progressive  splendor  of  tin*  sun, 
the  majesty  of  God  is  sublimely  desen  bed  as  a 
Divine  light  which  appeared  in  Sinai,  and  snif- 
tered its  beams  on  all  tho  adjoining  region  in 
directing  Israel’s  inarch  to  Caiman.  In  these 
descriptions  of  a theophnmu,  God  is  represented 
as  coming  from  the  south,  and  the  allusion  is 
in  general  to  the  tlmndcrings  and  lightnings  of 
Sinai  ; but  other  mountains  in  the  same  direc- 
tion are  mentioned  with  it.  Jumieswi. 

Heart  and  soul,  Moses  was  a legislator.  lie 
saw'  the  grandeur,  the  eternity,  the  utility  of 
law.  The  “ ruling  passion  was  strong  in  death.” 
The  splendid  manifestation  of  God's  majesty  at 
Sinai  again  passed  before  the  eye  of  memory. 
All  those  splendors  of  royal  state  were  destined 
to  illustrate  the  intrinsic  majesty  of  law.  That 
entire  epiphany  of  God  culminated  in  this  sig- 
nificant act  : " from  his  right  hand  went  a fiery 
law” — a Divine  force  to  soften,  melt,  purify, 
and  consume.  3.  To  reveal  to  men  his  law  is  a 
Divine  equivalent  for  largest  blessing.  God’s 
Lawf  is  the  outcome  of  his  love.  The  spring 
and  motive  of  this  stately  display  of  law1  is  deep 
and  generous  love.  “ Yea,  he  loved  the  peo- 
ple.” D.  D. 

5.  The  gathering  together  refers  totheassem 
bliug  of  the  people  at  Sinai,  when  Jehovah 
came  forth  as  their  King  to  give  them  his  Law. 

Blessings  on  the  Tribes  Individually. 

Uerses  G-25. 

With  these  may  be  compared  the  blessing 
w'hich  Jacob  pronounced  on  his  sons  as  repre- 
senting the  tribes  of  which  they  were  the  heads. 
The  two  resemble  each  other  in  many  points  ; 
the  differences  are  such  as  naturally  arose  from 
the  different  relationsof  the  speakers  to  the  ob- 
jects of  their  address,  and  the  changes  in  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  tribes  which 
during  the  lapse  of  centuries  had  come  to  pass. 

G.  Reuben.  Though  the  rights  of  primogeni- 
ture had  been  withdrawn  from  Reuben,  and  Jacob 
had  declared  that  he  should  not  excel,  Moses 
here  assures  the  tribe  of  continuance,  and  even 
prosperity.  Their  number  was  not  to  be  small  ; 
w'hich  was,  perhaps,  said  to  comfort  them,  in 
view'  of  the  fact  that  their  numbers  had  greatly 
diminished  in  the  conrse  of  their  wanderings  ih 
the  desert.  W.  L.  A. The  tribe  had  de- 

creased since  the  Exodus,  and  in  later  times  its 
numbers,  even  when  counted  with  the  Gadites 
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ami  the  half  of  Manasseh,  were  fewer  than  that 
of  the  Keubenites  alone  at  the  census  of  Xu.  1. 
They  took  possession  of  a large  anti  fertile  dis- 
trict east  of  Jordan.  Occupied  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  they  appear  soon  after  the  days  ot 
Joshua  to  have  lost  their  early  energy  ; they 
' could  not  he  roused  to  take  part  in  the  national 
rising  against  Jabin  (-Judges  5 : 15,  16).  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  eared  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  their  own  territory  ; and  even  the  cities 
assigned  them  were  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Moabites.  From  this  tribe  no  judge,  prophet, 
or  national  hero  arose. 

The  trd>e  of  Simeon,  which  would  according 
to  the  order  of  birth  coma  next,  though  of 
course  comprehended  in  the  general  blessing 
bestowed  upon  the  whole  people,  is  not  here 
named.  This  omission  is  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  words  of  Jacob  concerning  Simeon 
(Gen.  4'J  : 7).  This  tribe  with  Levi  was  to  be 
“scattered  in  Israel.”  The  fulfilment  of  this 
prediction  was  in  the  ease  of  Levi  so  ordered 
as  to  carry  with  it  honor  and  blessing  ; but  no 
such  reversal  of  punishment  is  granted  to  Sim- 
eon. Rather  *liad  this  latter  tribe  added  new 
sins  to  those  which  Jacob  denounced  (Xu.  25',. 
Accordingly,  though  very  numerous  at  the  Ex 
odns,  it  laid  surprisingly  diminished  before  the 
death  of  Moses  ; and  found  eventually  an  ade- 
quate territory  within  the  limits  of  Judah.  The 
tribe  is  mentioned  as  making  certain  conquests 
along  with  Judah  (Judges  1 : 17)  ; and  is  prob- 
ably “the  remnant  of  the  people”  spoken  of  (1 
Kings  12  : 23)  as  constituting,  together  with 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  the  forces  of  Rehoboam. 
IN}  tin. 

7,  The  blessing  on  Judah  is  in  the  form  of 
prayer  to  Jehovah.  As  Jacob  had  promised  to 
Judah  supremacy  over  his  brethren  and  success 
in  war,  so  Moses  here  names  him  next  after 
Reuben,  whose  pre-eminence  he  bad  assumed, 
and  prays  for  him  that,  going  forth  at  the  head 
of  the  tribes,  he  might  return  in  triumph,  being 
helped  of  the  Lord.  L.  A. 

1 0 . Moses  is  large  in  blessing  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  not  so  much  because  it  was  his  own  tribe 
(for  he  takes  no  notice  of  his  relation  to  it),  as 

because  it  was  God's  tribe.  IT The  tribe 

of  Levi  as  a whole  became  in  a sense  God’s 
“Holy  One,”  bearing  in  the  person  of  Aaron 
these  insignia.  God  had  proved  them  at  Massah 
and  Meribah  where  the  people  murmured  against 
Moses  and  Aaron.  It  was  especially  in  the 
scenes  of  the  calf- worship  (Ex.  32)  and  of  the 
Midianites  (Nu.  2n)  that  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
particularly  Phineas,  proved  themselves  true  to 
God,  with  higher  regard  for  him  and  his  honor 


than  for  father,  mother,  brethren,  or  children  ; 
for  they  remembered  and  honored  God’s  Word 
and  covenant.  Let  them  therefore  have  the 
functions  of  the  priesthood,  to  teach  Jacob  thy 
Law  and  to  minister  at  the  national  altar.  11.  <\ 

The  Levites  were  not  only  commissioned  to 

instruct  the  people  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  but 
were  also  appointed  by  that  law  to  be  judges 
and  interpreters  of  it  in  civil  as  well  as  in  relig- 
ious cases.  They  actually  enjoyed  this  power 
in  its  full  extent  tor  many  centuries.  Durell. 

IS- 1 7.  Joseph,  including  Ephraim  and 
Manasseli.  The  resemblanee  of  this  blessing  to 
that  pronounced  on  the  same  tribes  by  Jacob  is 
obvious  both  in  thoughts  and  words  ; and  in 
both  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  large  dis- 
I triets  allotted  to  the  descendants  of  Joseph  is  a 
leading  feature.  Yet  the  words  of  Moses  are 
I far  from  being  a mere  reproduction  of  Jacob’s. 
The  patriarch  dwells  with  emphasis  on  the  se- 
vere conflicts  which  these  tribes  would  undergo  ; 
the  Lawgiver  seems  to  look  beyond,  and  to  be- 
hold the  two  tribes  triumphant  and  established 
in  tbeir  power.  Espin. 

Mi.  Dwell  in  Ihe  bush.  Many  a time 
God  had  appeared  to  Moses,  but  now  that  he  is 
dying,  he  remembers  that  time  when  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  visions  of  the  Almighty 
first  began,  and  bis  correspondence  with  heaven 
was  first  settled  ; that  was  a time  of  love  nevei 
to  be  forgotten.  It  was  at  the  bush  that  God 
declared  himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac. , and 
Jacob,  and  so  confirmed  the  promise  made  to 
the  fathers,  that  promise  which  reached  as  far 
as  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  eternal  life, 
as  appears  by  our  Saviour’s  argument  from  it 
(Luke  20:37).  So  that  when  be  prays  for  the 
good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  m the  bush , lie  has  an 
eye  to  the  covenant  then  and  there  renewed,  on 
which  all  our  hopes  of  God’s  favor  must  be 
bottomed.  IT. 

1*,  10.  Zebnlun  and  Issachar.  Like  Jacob, 
Moses  places  first  the  younger  of  the  two  tribes. 
Zebnlun  possessed  a commodious  seashore,  and 
t lie  fisheries  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ; and  was 
therefore  to  thrive  by  commerce,  and  to  rejoice 
in  his  11  going  out”—  i.e.,  in  his  mercantile  en- 
terprises. Issachar  possessed  a fertile  inland 
district,  and  would  therefore  dwell  at  home  and 

! prosper  in  agriculture.  Espin. These  two 

are,  respectively,  commercial  (“  going  out  ”)  and 
i agricultural  (“  tents*’)  tribes.  They  possess 
1 great  wealth,  present  the  most  costly  gifts  upon 
the  holy  hill,  and  furnish  the  other  tribes  with 
the  commodities  of  foreign  nations.  C.  G.  B. 

20,  21.  The  territory  of  Gad  lay  in  the  east 
| of  the  Jordan.  It  included  several  cities  re- 
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markable  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  and  of 
the  judges,  as  Mahiumim,  Kumotli,  Mizpeli, 
Succoth,  and  Peniel  ; lmt  it  was  pre-eminently 
remarkable  becau.se  it  contained  the  grave  of 
Moses  - a fact  which  so  decidedly  invested  the 
province  with  a character  of  holiness  that, 
though  situated  on  the  east  of  the  river,  it  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  honored  parts  of 
the  promised  land,  from  which  the  leaders  of 
the  people  might  legitimately  arise.  Knlisch. 

The  blessing  nf  Moses,  like  that  of  Jacob, 

upon  Gad,  has  a warlike  ring  about  it.  lie  is 
spoken  of  here  as  lionlike  in  courage  and  * 
strength,  and  also  as  being  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  justice  of  the  Lord  and  his  or-  [ 
dizmnces  with  Israel.  The  character  of  this 
tribe  is  described  with  remarkable  vividness  in 
the  Book  of  Chronicles.  Tt  was  strong,  hardy, 
tierce,  warlike,  magnificent  in  heroism,  invalu- 
able to  friends,  terrible  to  foes.  Among  them 
were  “ strong  men  of  might,  men  of  war  for  the 
battle,  that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler, 
their  faces  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like  roes  upon  | 
the  mountain  for  swiftness  ;**  *'  the  least  of  j 
them  more  than  equal  to  a hundred,  and  the 
greatest  to  a thousand  ” (1  Ch.  12  : 8,  14).  And 
amid  all  the  conflicts  which  were  inevitable  I 
to  the  Hebrews  with  the  nations  roundabout, 
such  lionlike  courage  and  hardiness  would  be 
invaluable  in  leading  them  onto  victory,  and  in 
helping  them  through  great  crises  of  their  politi- 
cal and  military  history.  C.  C. 

22.  Jacob  compared  Dan  to  a serpent  that 
suddenly  springs  forth  by  the  way,  and  bites 
the  heels  of  a horse  so  that  the  rider  falls  back- 
ward. Moses  here  compares  the  tribe  to  a 
young  lion  that  suddenly  leaps  from  its  lair  in 
Bashan  on  the  object  of  its  attack.  Both  simil- 
itudes relate  to  the  vigor  and  force  which  the  | 
tribe  should  display  iu  conflict. 

2&.  In  Jacob’s  blessing,  Naphtali  appears  in- 
vested with  the  attributes  of  freedom,  graceful- 
ness, and  graciousness  ; here  Moses  assures  that 
tribe  of  the  Divine  grace  and  blessing,  anil 
promises  to  it  prosperity  and  felicity.  As  the 
territory  of  Naphtali  lay  in  the  north  of  Canaan, 
and  was  far  from  the  sea,  the  blessing  here 
pronounced  upon  him  must  be  understood  gen- 
erally of  prosperity  and  felicity,  lie  was  to  pos- 
sess riches  as  of  the  sea,  and  genial  and  fructi- 
fying warmth  as  of  the  south. 

*24.  25.  Asher,  the  prosperous  one,  as  his 
name  implies,  was  to  be  rich,  and  honored,  and 

strong,  and  peaceful.  W.  L.  A. The  record 

proves  how  he  was  blessed  with  children  ; the 
olive-yards  on  the  southwestern  shores  of  Leb- 
anon are,  to  this  day,  the  most  extensive  in 


the  country  ; and  in  the  foundries  and  copper 
and  bronze  work  of  Tyre  and  Solon  were  the 
iron  and  brass  for  his  shoes.  The  consequence 
of  this  mingling  among  the  heathen  is  soon  evi- 
dent in  the  subsequent  history.  First,  there  is 
the  long  catalogno  of  cities  (Judges  1 : IU)  from 
which  Asher  did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  ; 
but  whereas,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other 
tribes  which  did  not  gain  complete  possession 
of  their  cities,  we  are  told  either  that  they  could 
not  drive  them,  or  that  they  put  them  to  trib- 
ute ; of  Asher  alone  we  have  the  significant  re- 
mark, “ The  Asherites  dwelt  among  the  Canaan- 
ites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  for  they  did 
not  drive  them  out"  (Judges  1 : 3:2).  One  name 
only  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  shines  out  of  the  gen- 
eral obscurity— the  aged  widow  “Anna,  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,”  who, 
in  the  very  close  of  the  Jewish  history,  “ de- 
parted not  from  the  temple,  but  served  God 
with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day,”  till  at 
the  age  of  eighty  four  she  was  rewarded  with 
the  sight  of  the  infant  Messiah.  II.  1>.  T. 

25.  Ah  Uiy  day*,  so  shall  thy 
strength  he.  The  original  here  has  two 
words  only,  of  which  the  latter  is  not  found 
elsewhere.  The  sense  is,  “ Thy  strength  shall 
be  continued  to  thee  as  long  as  thou  shalt  live  ; 
thou  shalt  never  know  teebleness  ami  decay.” 

Esp’ui. The  day  is  often  in  Scripture  put  for 

the  events  of  the  day  ; anil  taking  it  so  here,  it 
is  a promise  that  God  would  graciously  support 
them  under  their  trials  and  troubles,  whatever 
j they  were.  And  so  it  is  a promise  sure  to  all 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  that  God  will 
wisely  proportion  their  graces  and  comforts  to 
the  services  and  sufferings  he  appoints.  H. 

All  seasonable  succor  and  support  shall  be 

equal  to  the  trials  and  exigencies  of  every  day 
And  believers  have  found  this  to  be  the  case 
through  all  generations.  They  have  had  their 
days  of  persecution,  days  of  affliction,  days  of 
want.  They  have  had  seasons  of  temptation, 
of  darkness,  and  of  duty  ; but  seasonable  and 
suitable  strength  has  been  received  ; their 
strength  has  been  in  proportion  to  their  day  ; 
so  that  they  have  not  really  been  in  want  of 
anything  for  their  good.  So  it  is  with  the 
Christian  now.  P,  Hall . 

Perhaps  there  is  no  promise  of  God’s  Word 
which  has  more  deeply  touched  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  or  more  frequently  proved  itself  a 
balm  in  care,  than  this  one.  There  is  a distinct 
promise  made  to  Joshua,  “ I will  not  fail  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee  but  yet  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  bids  the  people  whom 
he  is  addressing  to  make  that  promise  their  own. 
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And  so  nssnredly  may  the  people  of  God  in 
every  age  and  land  do  with  the  promise  before 
us.  They  have  done  so  hitherto,  and  will  do 

so  till  the  end.  0.  C. A precious  promise 

this  of  universal  application.  Our  days  are 
under  Divine  inspection  ; our  circumstances 
are  under  Divine  control.  It  is  better  for  the 
man  every  way  that  his  strength  should  be  in- 
creased than  that  the  trial  should  be  abated. 
The  outcome  is  that  the  man  emerges  stronger, 
nobler,  more  highly  developed.  The  supply  is 
always  adjusted  to  the  particular  need.  D.  D. 

‘20.  The  points  and  accents  direct  that  this 
should  be  read,  There  is  none  like  (rod,  0 Jeshu- 
rnn;  and  though  all  the  ancient  versions  read 
as  does  the  Authorized  Version,  the  Masoretic 
punctuation  is  vindicated  here  by  the  following 
thy  help,  which  shows  that  Israel  is  here  ad* 
dressed.  W L.  A. 

The  glories  of  Sinai  are  still  in  his  mind 
when  he  speaks  of  God’s  “ tiding  upon  the 
heaven,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky.”  But 
observe  in  what  character  the  majesty  of  God 
presents  itself  to  him.  It  is  not  as  a dreadful 
thing.  Not  at  all  : “ who  jideth  upon  the  heav- 
«n  in  th)j  helps'  Moses  is  a true  helnver.  He 
knows  that  even  that  fiery  grandeur  of  Sinai 
was  in  his  people’s  help,  and  the  same  thought 
rises  in  his  soul  as  sprung  up  afterward  before 
the  rapt  spirit  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gen 
tiles,  “ If  God  ho  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us?”  Sinai  has  no  terrors  for  the  aged  believer, 
whose  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  *’  the  llock  of 
Ages.*’  J.  M.  G. 

2(i-‘29.  Conclusion . God's  glory  and  power, 
and  the  consequent  safety  and  prosperity  of 
God’s  people,  form  the  climax,  as  they  do  the 
basis,  of  the  blessing  which  the  lawgiver  has 
to  pronounce.  Esjnn. These  words  of  un- 

surpassed sublimity  and  most  excpiisite  poetry 
set  forth  the  glories  of  the  God  of  Israel  and  the 
blessedness  of  the  people  who  enjoy  such  a 
Father  and  live  under  such  a Protector.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  give  them  higher  praise  than 
tr>  say  they  are  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Moses — 
worthy  even  to  be  bis  last  words  — the  noblest 
utterances  of  one  who  above  any  other  mere 
man  had  communed  with  God  face  to  face  as 
man  does  with  his  dearest  friend.  The  English 
translation  is  almost  faultless,  constituting  one 
of  the  grandest  passages  to  be  found  in  English 
literature.  In  tho  last  clause  of  verse  27,  the 
high  behest  of  Jehovah,  hurling  the  enemy 
forth  from  the  land  of  his  people,  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  emphatic  word,  Destroy/  H.  C. 

Two  great  thoughts  quite  fill  his  h>fty  soul  in 
its  last  moments.  The  first  of  them  is  this  : 


I ‘‘There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Israel 
| and  the  second  is  like  unto  it  : “There  is  none 
like  unto  the  Israel  of  God.’’  Israel’s  God  and 
God’s  Israel  ; the  Saviour  and  the  saved  : are 
net  these  the  two  great  factors  of  the  Mosaic 
era?  The  great  doings  of  God  “when  Israel 
was  a child  ” make  the  grandest  picture  which 
t lie  Old  Testament  affords  us  of  the  great  salva- 
tion. How  appropriate,  then,  that  we  should 
find  at  the  close  of  these  records  of  the  times 
of  Israel’s  childhood  so  lovely  a miniature,  set- 
ting forth  so  beautifully  the  glory  of  Israel’s  re- 
deeming God  and  the  blessedness  of  his  re- 
deemed people.  J.  M.  G. In  this  magnifi- 

cent concluding  passage  it  is  the  ideal  not  the 
actual  Israel  which  stands  before  the  great  law- 
giver’s eye,  and  the  language  applies  to  the 
actual  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  also  the  ideal 
people  of  Jehovah.  Its  full  application  is  to 
the  Church  of  Christ-  the  Church  catholic  and 
j invisible,  Orr. 

27.  God  is  the  Refuge  or  Dwelling-place  of  his 
people,  their  protection  amid  the  storms  of  life, 
and  the  unfailing  Source  of  comfort  and  bless- 
ing to  them  in  their  pilgrimage  state.  Over 
! them  is  his  sheltering  protection,  and  under- 
neath them  the  support  of  his  everlasting  arms. 
W.  L.  A. 

Me  need  to  have  our  eyes  opened,  thought 
i set  to  work,  faith  made  move  real.  If  that  were 
given,  then  should  we  know,  as  we  had  never 
known  before,  how  wonderful,  how  sublime, 
how  infinitely  grand  a thing  it  was  fo  have  this 
God  as  our  refuge,  and  to  know  that  underneath 
us  were  these  everlasting  arms  ! Orr. 

Every  Israelite  indeed  is  at  home  in  God  ; the 
soul  returns  to  him,  and  reposes  in  him  as  its 
resting-place  (Ps.  11(3  : 7),  its  hiding-place  (Ps. 
32  : 7).  And  they  that  make  him  their  habita- 
tion shall  have  all  the  comforts  and  benefits  of 
a habitation  in  him  (Ps.  91  : 1).  Though  they 
may  he  oppressed,  they  shall  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  any  trouble.  How  low  soever  the 
people  of  God  are  at  any  time  brought,  ever- 
lasting arms  are  underneath  them  to  keep  the 
spirit  from  sinking,  from  fainting,  and  the  faith 
from  failing,  even  when  they  are  pressed  above 
measure.  The  everlasting  covenant,  and  the 
everlasting  consolations  that  flow  from  it,  are 
indeed  everlasting  arms,  with  which  believers 
have  been  wonderfully  sustained,  and  kept 
cheerful  in  the  worst  of  times  ; Divine  grace  is 
sufficient  for  them  (2  Cor.  12  : 9).  H. 

With  this  promise  of  the  unparalleled  friend- 
ship, the  continual  shelter,  the  unceasing  stream 
( f wealth  the  defence  of  God,  the  final  triumph 
over  all  enemies,  does  Moses  conclude  his  bless 
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ing.  This  Messing  will  only  l>e  rightly  under- 
stood by  connecting  it  with  the  foregoing  pro- 
phetic song  ; and  we  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  people  of  Israel,  which  has  these  eternal 
promises,  is  the  new  covenant-people  which 
comes  forth  from  the  old.  Ctrl. 

It  was  due  to  the  standpoint  of  Moses,  look- 
ing forth  across  the  Jordan  upon  the  earthly 
Canaan,  beholding  the  earthly  Israel  just  then 
entering  there  ; Jehovah  the  shield  of  then* 
help,  the  sword  of  their  excellency,  the  scourge 
of  their  foes— this  mighty  Cod  riding  sublimely 
upon  the  heavens  for  their  help,  his  everlasting 
arms  underneath  them  forevermore --that  this 
view  should  be  primarily  of  scenes  in  the  present 
life  and  not  in  the  future  ; of  earthly  and  material 
relations  rather  than  of  spiritual.  Yet  the  man- 
ifestations of  God  in  blessings  of  earthly  sort 
foreshadow  like  manifestations  in  the  spiritual 
life.  The  God  who  saves  his  people  here  in 
things  of  earth,  in  ways  so  grand,  with  power 
so  transcendent,  in  a spirit  so  parental  and  so 
tender,  may  surely  be  trusted  to  save  and  shield 
and  bless  with  his  own  God  like  wisdom  and 
power  against  spiritual  foes  and  for  the  other 
world  no  less  than  for  this.  Surely  there  is 
none  like  the  God  of  Jeshurun  who  comes  in 
the  tenderness  of  infinite  pity  to  wipe  away  the 
penitent  tear  ; to  hind  up  hearts  broken  for  sin  ; 
to  place  underneath  all  feeble  souls  his  own 


everlasting  arms  ; to  bid  away  every  spi ritual 
foe  with  the  mandate  Des'mtf ; and  to  gather 
home  his  redeemed  in  his  own  best  time  to  liis 
Canaan  above,  of  which  that  ancient  land  of 
promise  gives  us  only  some  poetic  images  and 
some  illustrations  of  God's  faithfulness  and 
love.  It  is  quite  well,  therefore,  to  exchango 
the  earthly  sepse  of  this  sublime  passage  tor  its 
spiritual  significance  and  transfer  its  imagery 
to  that  world  whose  glories  are  worthy  of  sub 
Inner  strains  than  nveii  these.  II.  C. 

With  these  grand  poems  Moses  closed  his 
long  administration  of  Israel’s  government.  To: 
forty  years  he  had  been  “ king  in  Jeshurun,” 
and  the  time  had  now  come  for  his  departure. 
With  wistful,  gazing  eyes  he  soon  afterward  stn- 
veyed  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  promised  land,  and  then  calmly 
died.  It  was  a grand  mysterious  death,  such 
as  well  became  one  of  the  greatest  among  the 
master  spirits  whom  God  from  time  to  timo 
raises  up  to  fashion  the  destinies  of  mankind, 
and  who  in  the  truest  sense  are  his  “servants,” 

sent  to  do  his  will.  K.  P.  S. The  life,  of 

Mnscs — the  whole  choice  and  purpose  and  labor 
of  a life  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  wit- 
ness to  his  full  and  glorious  faith  in  the  future 
life.  The  men  who  deny  to  him  this  faith  stul- 
tify not  Moses,  but  themselves.  H.  0. 


Section  198. 

COMMAND  TO  ASCEND  NEBO,  THERE  TO  DIE.  THE  ASCENT.  THE  VISION  FROM 
THE  TOP  OF  PISGAH.  THE  DEATH,  THE  BURIAL,  AND  THE  ENCOMIUM  OF 
MOSES. 

Deuteronomy  32  : 48-52  ; 34  : 1—12. 

De.  32  48  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  that  selfsame  day,  saying,  Get  thee  up  into  this 

49  mountain  of  Abarim,  unto  mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Moab,  that  is  over  against  Jericho  ; 

50  and  behold  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I give  unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  a possession  : and  die 
in  the  mount  whither  thou  goest  up,  and  he  gathered  unto  thy  people  ; as  Aaron  thy  brother 

51  died  in  mount  llor.  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people  : because  ye  trespassed  against  me  in 
the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  at  the  waters  of  Merihah  of  Kadesh,  in  the  wilderness  of 

52  Zin  ; because  ye  sanctified  me  not  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel.  For  thou  shalt  see 
the  land  before  thee  ; but  thou  shalt  not  go  thither  into  the  land  which  I give  the  children  of 
Israel. 

l)t\  3 I I And  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  mount  Nebo,  to  the  top  of 
Pisgah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho.  And  the  Lord  shewed  him  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  unto 

2 Dan  ; and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah, 

3 unto  the  hinder  sea  ; and  the  South,  and  the  Plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho  the  city  of  palm 

4 trees,  unto  Zoar.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  This  is  the  land  which  I sware  unto  Abra- 
ham, unto  Tsaae,  and  unto  Jacob,  saying,  T will  give  it  unto  thy  seed  : T have  caused  thee  to 

5 see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over  thither.  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 

47 
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C died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  he  buried  him  in 
the  valley  in  the  laud  of  Moab  over  against  Betli-peor  : but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre 
7 unto  this  day.  And  Moses  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  died  : his  eye  was 
b not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.  And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  thirty  days  : so  the  days  of  weeping  in  the  mourning  for  Moses  were  ended. 
0 And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  ; for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands 
upon  him  : and  the  children  of  Israel  hearkened  unto  him,  and  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 

10  Moses.  And  there  hath  not  arisen  a prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord 

11  knew  face  to  face  ; in  all  the  signs  and  the  wonders,  which  the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the 

12  land  of  Egypt,  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  all  his  servants,  and  to  all  his  land  ; and  in  all  the  mighty 


hand,  and  in  all  the  great  terror,  which  Moses 

Command  to  Moses  to  Ascend  Nebo  to  Dle.  [ 
De.  32  : 48-52. 

After  many  painful  and  perilous  enterprises 
Moses  hath  brought  Ins  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
through  the  sea  and  wilderness,  within  the  sight  I 
of  their  promised  land  ; and  nosv  himself  must 
take  possession  of  that  land  whereof  Canaan 
was  but  a type.  When  we  have  done  that  we  j 
came  for  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  gone.  This 
earth  is  only  made  for  action,  not  for  fruition. 

If>,  50.  Moses  must  go  up  to  Mount  Nebo, 
and  die.  The  time,  the  place,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  dissolution  is  determined. 
That  one  dies  in  the  field,  another  in  his  bed, 
another  on  the  sea,  one  in  a foreign  nation,  an- 
other in  his  own,  is  foredecrced  in  heaven. 
And  though  we  hear  it  not  vocally,  yet  God 
hath  called  every  man  by  his  name,  and  saith, 

“ I>ie  thou  there.”  One  man  seems  to  die  cas-  I 
nail}',  another  by  an  unexpected  violence  ; both 
fall  by  a destiny,  and  all  is  set  dowrn  to  us  by  j 
an  eternal  decree.  He  that  brought  us  into 
the  world  will  carry  us  out  according  to  his 
own  purposes.  Moses  must  ascend  up  to  the 
hill  to  d ie.  He  received  his  charge  for  Israel  I 
upon  the  hill  of  Sinai,  and  now  he  delivers  up  i 
his  charge  on  the  hill  of  Nebo.  Bp.  11. 

Moses  was  the  loneliest  of  men  : lonely  in  his 
flight  from  Egypt-  lonely  while  herding  bis  flock 
in  the  wilderness  -lonely  throughout  his  long 
life  of  patient  fidelity-  lonely  in  his  death  and 
burial.  Even  while  mingling  with  the  multi- 
tudes of  Israel,  he  remained  secluded  and  alone.  I 
As  the  glory  which  shone  on  his  face  insulated 
him  for  a time  from  men,  so  did  all  his  life  his 
majestic  nature.  He  was  among  men,  but  not  ( 
of  them.  (lilfillan . 

The.  summons  to  that  solitary  mountain,  every 
friend  and  companion  left  behind,  alone  with 
God  in  that  awful  solitude,  all  this  is  his  and 
no  others.  And  yet  look  at  it  in  another  point 
of  view',  and  what  was  it  but  the  solitude  of  , 
every  death  bed  ? “ We  shall  die  alone  these 

were  the  w'ords  of  the  great  Pascal  ; and  they  | 


wrought  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel. 

are  true  of  every  man.  We  may  live  with  others, 
but  we  must  die  1>3T  ourselves.  Millions  may 
have  gone  before  us,  and  millions  may  follow' 
after  ; but  each  one  of  us  must  gird  himself  for 
that  tremendous  journey  alone  ; not  Moses  more 
lonely  on  the  peak  of  Nebo  ; nor  of  all  those 
weeping  ones  that  stand  around  our  couch,  can 
one,  even  if  he  would,  take  a single  step  of  that 
journey  with  us  ; alone,  unless  One  be  w’ith  us, 
a conqueror  of  Hades,  a Prince  of  Life,  w-ho 
with  his  rod  and  staff  can  comfort  those  w'ho 
pass  even  through  the  darkest  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  Trench. 

Tliou  slialt  be  gathered  unto  lliy 
people.  This  Divine  assurance  suggests  one 
of  the  charms  of  heaven.  Next  to  the  ecstasy 
which  God’s  presence  shall  inspire,  is  the  rap- 
ture of  reunion  with  departed  friends.  No  ques- 
tion need  distress  us  touching  mutual  recogni- 
tion. Moses  and  Elijah  w ere  recognized  as  such 
when  they  came  down  in  glorified  state,  and 
conversed  with  Jesus  on  the  mount.  Not  a 
faculty  shall  be  wanting  there  w'hicb  we  possess- 
ed here.  “Tnen  shall  we  know',  even  as  also 
w'e  are  known.”  D.  D. 

51.  15  e cause  ye  trespassed  against 
me.  Perhaps  the  life  of  no  man  in  the  Bible 
has  the  same  rounded  fulness  as  the  life  of 
Moses.  It  had  so  little  of  any  flaw'  in  the  char- 
acter, and  it  accomplished  so  much  for  the  cause 
of  God  and  man.  But  there  w’as  one  part  where 
the  character  broke  down,  and  one  at  w'hich  the 
life  fell  short.  On  a great  occasion  his  temper 
failed  him,  and  human  passion  marred  the  tone 
of  his  mission.  The  penalty  wras  that  Moses  did 
not  enjoy  what  his  heart  w'as  set  upon— the  view 
of  the  close  of  all  his  labors,  and  the  entrance 
of  his  nation  into  the  home  God  had  chosen  for 
them.  It  seems  very  hard  that  so  great  a pun- 
ishment should  follow  a single  offence,  and  yet 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  life  of  a good  man  to 
see  one  false  step  or  one  pause  in  self-control 
bring  with  it  irreparable  loss.  Ker. 

Death,  though  it  were  to  Moses  an  entrance 
into  glory,  yet  was  also  a chastisement  of  his 
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infidelity.  How  runny  nolde  proofs  hud  he 
given  of  his  courage  and  strength  of  faith  ! How 
many  gracious  services  had  he  dono  to  his  Mas- 
ter ! All  our  acts  of  obedience  cannot  bear  out 
one  sin  against  God.  How  vainly  shall  wo  hope 
to  make  amends  to  God  for  our  former  tres. 
passes  by  our  better  behavior  when  Moses  hath 
this  one  sin  laid  to  his  charge,  after  so  many 
and  worthy  testimonies  of  his  fidelity  ! When 
ire  have  forgotten  our  sins,  God  remembers 
them  ; and  although  not  in  anger,  yet  ho  calls  for 
payment.  Alafi,  what  shall  become  of  them  with 
whom  God  hath  ten  thousand  times  greater 
quarrels  ; who,  among  many  millions  of  sins, 
have  scattered  some  few  acts  of  formal  services  ! 
If  Moses  must  die  the  first  death  for  one  fault, 
how  shall  they  escape  the  second  for  sinning  al- 
ways ? Up.  II. 

In  the  sight  of  the  people  the  leader  and 
lawgiver  of  the  nation  was  visited  with  a pun- 
ishment, which  must  have  convinced  them  far 
more  strongly  of  the  unsparing  character  of  the 
judicial  severity  of  God  than  the  most  powerful 
admonition  could  possibly  have  done  ; but,  at 
the  same  time,  “though  punished,  he  received 
due  honor  in  their  sight.”  that  they  might  see 
the  sun  of  mercy  bursting  through  the  storm  of 
the  judgments  of  God.  As  an  example  of  jus- 
tice, Jehovah  caused  him  to  die  before  the  peo- 
ple entered  the  land  of  rest  and  promise  ; but 
as  an  example  of  grace,  he  prepared  for  him  an 
entrance  into  another,  as  yet  unknown,  land  of 

promise  and  of  rest.  K. A hundred  words, 

presented  in  the  form  of  law  and  calculated  to 
impress  them  with  a sense  of  God's  unspotted 
holiness,  cannot  exert  so  great  an  influence 
upon  their  minds  as  this  one  fact,  that  even 
Moses  for  his  sins  must  die,  no  less  than  Korah 
or  Dnthan,  outside  of  Canaan.  And  what  a 
cause  of  shame  to  those  who  had  made  Moses 
sin,  and  thus  to  forfeit  in  one  fatal  hour  the 
fruit  which  he  had  earned  so  well  through  years 
of  toil  ! And  what  a warning,  too  ! 17m  0. 

Cliuptcr  li  l.  As  ch.  31  contains  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  work,  where  Moses  designates  himself 
as  the  author  of  the  preceding  matter,  as  well  as 
of  the  song  (ch.  32),  to  which  belongs  also  the 
blessing  of  ch.  33,  and  thus  the  whole,  ns  far  as 
ch.  33  is  represented  as  complete  in  itself,  it 
follows  that  ch.  31  is  a distinct  section,  plainly 
separated  from  the  foregoing.  Besides,  this 
section  is  so  closely  connected  with  Joshua, 
ch.  1,  ns  to  give  force  to  the  opinion  that  De. 
31  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  Pentateuch, 
and  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  being  the 
transition  to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  written  by  | 
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one  and  the  same  author.  Chapter  34  should 
accordingly  bo  viewed  as  an  appendix  to  Deuter- 
onomy. Ilarernich, The  account  of  the 

death  and  burial  of  Moses,  and  other  particulars 
described  in  this  chapter,  may  have  been  iu 
sorted  by  Joshua,  to  complete  the  history  of 
this  illustrious  prophet  ; or  were  afterward 
added  by  Samuel,  or  some  prophet  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  They  were  admitted  by  Ezra  as 
authentic,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  question 

the  fidelity  of  the  account.  Dr.  Gray. This 

closing  section  of  the  book  (34),  by  some  other 
sympathetic  hand,  that  tells  how  Moses  died 
and  was  buried  according  to  tlie  Word  of  the 
Lord,  and  how  the  people  mourned  for  him,  and 
what  they  thought  of  him,  forms  a conclusion 
for  the  whole  that  is  as  fitting  as  it  is  moving 
and  beautiful.  E.  C.  B. 

Ascent  to  Pisyah , and  the  Vision  Thence  {verses 

1-3). 

1.  And  JIo*es  went  up  to  tlic  top 
of  I*is^ull.  Moses  went  np  alone  to  the  top 
of  Pisgali,  alone,  without  help ; a sign  that  his  nat- 
ural force  was  not  abated  : alone  without  com- 
pany ; when  he  had  made  an  end  of  blessing 
Israel,  he  solemnly  took  leave  of  Joshua  and 
Eleazar  and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  who  prob- 
ably brought  him  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but 
then  he  gave  them  such  a charge  as  Abraham 
gave  to  his  servants,  at  the  foot  of  another  hill  ; 
Tarry  ye  here  while  I yo  yonder  and  die:  they 
must  not  see  him  die,  because  they  must  not 
know  of  his  sepulchre.  II. 

Its  Location.  After  testing  repeatedly  every 
view  in  the  neighborhood,  I am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  there  is  none  which  equals  in  extent 
that  from  Neho  i.e.t  from  the  flat  ridge  which 
1 rises  slightly  about  half  a mile  behind  the  ruined 
city  ( Xehheh ),  and  which  1 take  to  be  the  true 
“ field  of  Zophim,  the  top  of  Pisgah.”  The  al- 
titude of  this  brow  cannot  be  less  than  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  Ghor,  so  completely 
does  it  overlook  the  heights  of  Hebron  and  of 
Central  Judea.  On  these  brows  overlooking 
the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  over  against  Jericho, 
every  condition  is  met  both  for  the  Pisgah  of 
Balaam  and  of  Moses.  H.  B.  T. 

The  admirable  fitness  of  such  a position,  for 
the  purpose  had  in  view,  is  evident  to  the  mod- 
ern traveller,  from  the  fact  that,  wherever  he 
goes,  in  central  and  southern  Palestine,  the 
mountains  of  Moab  are  constantly  rising  on  his 
sight,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  landscape.  N.  C.  B. 

3.  Thus  minutely  does  the  supplement  to 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  describe  the  scene 
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which  lay  open  before  Moses,  when  he  was 
alone  with  God  upon  the  sacred  mountain  of 
the  Moabites  ; embracing  the  four  great  masses 
of  the  inheritance  on  the  east,  the  north,  the  j 
centre,  and  the  south,  with  the  plain  that  lay  at 

his  feet.  P.  S. By  anticipation  the  terms  of 

the  description  are  taken  from  the  time,  then 
future,  when  the  land  should  have  been  allotted 
to  the  several  tribes  of  Israel.  A glance  at  the  i 
map  will  show  that  this  enumeration  of  districts 
and  localities  is  no  chance  one,  but  entirely  reg- 
ular, and  as  an  outline  complete.  The  prophet 
stands  facing  the  west  ; the  plain  of  Jericho 
being  directly  in  front,  at  his  feet  ; the  sea  of 
Galilee,  in  the  distance,  at  his  right  hand  ; the 
Dead  Sea,  near  by,  at  his  left.  The  entire  cen- 
tral plateau  of  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Judah 
is  within  easy  view  before  him,  across  the  Jor- 
dan ; while  on  the  limits  of  vision,  to  the  right* 
lie  snowy  llermon  and  Lebanon  and  the  Gali- 
lean hills  ; and  afar,  to  the  left,  the  elevations 
which  embosom  Hebron — loftiest  of  the  cities 
of  Palestine— slope  downward,  and  fade  in  the 
haze  of  the  great  southern  deserts.  The  lan- 
guage indicates  a view  by  the  prophet,  begin- 
ning at  the  north,  and  sweeping  round  west- 
ward to  the  south.  First  is  “all  the  land  of 
Gilead,”  the  country  of  “ spicery  and  balm  and 
myrrh,”  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  to  be  inhabited 
by  the  tribo  of  Gad  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nassch.  Unlocks  in  this  direction  “ unto  Dan,” 
the  northernmost  city  of  Palestine.  Next,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  north,  he  beholds,  in  the 
distance,  “ all  Naphtali,”  rising  from  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  spread- 
ing around  the  head-waters  of  the  Jordan. 
Turning  farther  westward,  he  sees  the  broad 
region  of  the  favored  son  of  Joseph,  “ the  land 
of  Ephraim,”  with  the  territory  of  the  other 
half-trihe  of  “Manasseh,”  lying  nearly  in  line 
beyond  it.  Next,  his  eye,  glancing  southward, 
and  not  pausing  upon  little  Benjamin,  beholds 
great  “ Judah,”  extending  by  promise  to  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  limits  of 
the  southern  deserts— “ unto  the  utmost  sea 
and  the  south.”  And  last  is  the  view  directly 
beneath  of  “ the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho.” 
N.  C.  B. 

As  the  eye  turns  southward  the  peak  of  Jebel 
Shihan  first  stands  out  behind  Jebel  Attarus. 
Beyond  and  behind  these  sharply  rise  mounts 
ITor  and  Seir,  and  the  red  granite  peaks  of 
Arabia.  Still  turning  westward,  the  landscape 
sinks  in  two  or  three  lines  of  gigantic  terraces 
as  it  descends  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  lies  be- 
neath, like  a strip  of  molten  metal.  Far  beyond 
it  the  ridge  of  Hebron  can  be  traced.  North- 


ward lies  the  deep  bed  of  the  river  Jordan,  with 
the  site  of  Israel’s  last  camp.  Beyond  the  river 
rises  the  top  of  Gerizim,  and,  farther  still,  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  opens,  and  the  shoulder  of 
Carmel,  or  some  other  intervening  height,  shows 
to  the  right  of  Gerizim.  Northward  again  the 
eye  catches  the  outline  of  Tabor  and  Gilboa. 
Snowy  llermon,  mantled  with  cloud,  and  th.e 
highest  range  of  Lebanon  behind  it,  looks  clown 
over  all  ; and  to  the  north-east  the  vast  Hauran 
stretches  out  till  it  joins  the  uplands  of  Moab 
and  Ammon.  Tristram. 

Beneath  him  lay  the  tents  of  Israel  ; and 
“over  against”  them,  distinctly  visihlo  in  its 
grove  of  palm  trees,  the  stately  Jericho,  key  of 
the  land  of  promise.  Beyond  was  spread  out 
the  whole  range  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine, 
in  its  fourfold  masses  ; ” all  Gilead,”  with  ller- 
mon and  Lebanon  in  the  east  and  north  ; the 
hills  ot‘  Galilee,  overhanging  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  ; the  wide  opening  where  lay  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  the  future  battle-field  of  the  na- 
tions ; the  rounded  summits  of  Ebal  and  Geriz- 
im ; immediately  in  front  of  him  the  hills  of 
Judea,  and,  amid  them,  seen  distinctly  through 
the  rents  in  their  rocky  walls,  Bethlehem  on 
its  narrow  ridge,  and  the  invincible  fortress  of 
Jehus.  To  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  charm  of 
that  view — pronounced  by  the  few  modern  trav- 
ellers who  have  seen  it  to  be  unequalled  of  its 
kind-  lay  in  the  assurance  that  this  was  the 
! land  promised  to  Abraham,  to  Tsaae,  and  to 
Jacob,  and  to  their  seed,  the  inheritance- with 
all  its  varied  features  of  rock  and  pasture,  and 
forest  and  desert— for  the  sake  of  which  he  had 
borne  so  many  years  ef  toil  and  danger,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  fortunes  of  his  people  would 
! be  unfolded  worthily  of  that  great  beginning. 
To  us,  as  we  place  ourselves  by  his  side,  the 
view  swells  into  colossal  proportions,  as  we 
think  Uow  the  proud  city  of  palm-trees  is  to  fall 
before  the  hosts  of  Israel  ; how  the  spear  of 
| Joshua  is  to  he  planted  on  height  after  height 
of  those  hostile  mountains  ; what  series  of 
events,  wonderful  beyond  any  that  had  been 
witnessed  in  Egypt  or  in  Sinai,  would  in  after- 
ages  be  enacted  on  the  narrow  crest  of  Bethle- 
hem, in  the  deep  basin  of  the  Galilean  lake, 
beneath  the  walls  of  “ Jehus,  which  is  Jerusa- 
lem.” Stanley, 

That  Moses  s view  of  the  promised  land  from  the 
heights  of  Nebo  was  a view  with  the  bodily  and 
not  with  the  inward  eye,  that  he  saw  it  in  a 
state  of  perfect  censciousness,  and  not  iu  an 
ecstatic  vision,  is  evident  from  the  cireum- 
| stances,  as  well  as  from  the  expression.  There 
| is  not  a word  about  ecstasy  here.  The  antithe- 
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• sis  contained  in  the  announcement,  that  he  | sorb  what  was  merely  personal  into  the  Divine 
should  not  tread  with  his  feet  the  land  of  prom,  glory.  Ay,  and  methinks  that  such  a view  ot 
ise,  but  should  see  it  with  his  eyes,  compels  us  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  Canaan  was  lifted 
to  think  of  the  bodily  eye.  We  have  only  to  upon  the  prospect  of  the  earthly  land  of  prom 
read  the  words  of  Jehovah  in  ch.  34  : 1,  ” I have  ise,  that  the  meek  though  mighty  saint  of  (rod, 
caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  now  ripe  for  the  heavenly  inheritance,  was 
shall  not  go  over  thither,”  and  the  statement,  ready  to  forego  the  rest  from  wandering  us- 
whieh  follows  almost  directly  afterward,  that  sured  to  his  people  in  the  land  before  them  for 
though  Moses  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  “ the  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of 
years  old  when  he  died,  yet  his  eye  was  not  God.”  N.  C.  B. 

dim.  At  the  same  time,  the  distinct  and  em  As  he  saw  it,  and  understood,  if  not  all,  yet 
pliatic  account  of  what  he  saw  (verses  1-3),  and  much  of  the  significance  of  that  land  for  all  the 
the  expression,  Jehoruh  showed  him  the  land,”  after-history  of  mankind,  how  it  should  be  in 
force  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  natural  deed  a holy  land,  for  it  should  be  once  trodden 
jnwer  of  vision  was  in  some  way  or  other  mir-  by  the  feet  of  One,  a prophet  like  unto  him, 
aculously  increased.  The  very  unnecessary  ques-  and  greater  than  him,  for  he  should  be  Moses 
tion - Where  did  the  author  of  De.  34  learn  all  and  Joshua  in  one,  and  far  more  than  either, 
this?—  may  be  very  simply  answered.  lie  was  far  more  than  both  ; as  he  saw  this  good  land, 
acquainted  with  the  commands  and  promises  may  we  not  believe  that  he  was  comforted  for 
of  Jehovah  in  Nu.  27:12,  13  and  De.  32:40  all,  felt  that  it  was  glory  enough  for  a sinful 
sepp,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  under  whose  teaeh-  man  to  have  been  used  b}r  God  to  bring  his 
ing  the  whole  was  written,  assured  him  that  the  people  thus  far  even  to  the  verge  and  border  of 
announcements  contained  in  these  words  were  this  land  of  inheritance?  May  we  not  be  sure 
actually  fill  tilled.  K.  that  with  him  was  not  merely  a perfect  acqui 

J.  From  Nebo  he  looked  down  on  the  palm-  escence  in  the  will  of  God,  so  that  he  accepted 
trees  of  Jericho,  close  under  his  feet,  and  from  that  will  without  murmuring  or  repining  ; but 
the  deep  warm  valley  through  which  the  Jordan  that  he  felt  goodness  and  mercy  to  have  fol 
was  gleaming  far  across  to  yon  boundless  sea  ; lowed  him  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  that  no 
from  Jezreel,  with  its  waving  corn,  to  Eshcol,  good  thing  had  been  witliholden  from  him  i and 
with  its  luxuriant  vines  ; from  Bashan,  with  its  that  so,  looking  in  that  supreme  hour  before 
kine,  to  Carmel,  with  its  rocks  dropping  honey  ; and  after,  looking  back  to  all  the  way  by  which 
from  Lebanon,  with  its  rampart  of  snow,  south  the  Lord  had  led  him,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
again  to  the  dim  edge  of  the  desert  : and  as  he  land  of  inheritance,  fair  r,  richer,  brighter  even 
feasted  his  eyes  on  what  had  so  long  been  the  than  that  which  he  now  saw,  but  must  never 
land  very  far  off  ; as  the  splendid  domain  spread  tread,  the  weary,  much  enduring  man  yielded 
out,  hill  and  valley,  field  and  forest,  in  the  his  spirit  to  his  God  ; God,  as  the  Jewish  rabbis 
bright  garb  of  spring,  the  Lord  said,  “ This  is  assure  us,  drawing  out  that  spirit  with  a kiss  ; 
the  land  !*’  “ This  is  the  land  which  I sware  they  meaning  by  this  to  express  their  sense  of 

unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  saying,  1 will  the  serene  composure,  the  painless  peace  of  his 

give  it  to  thy  seed/'  But  beautiful  and  over-  1 departure.  Trench. Mho  shall  say  what 

whelming  as  it  was,  just  then  there  began  to  rise  sweet  communion  passes  between  the  servant 
on  Moses's  sight  a still  more  wondrous  scene.  D and  the  Lord  when  not  a word  is  spoken? 
was  no  longer  the  Jordan,  with  its  palms,  but  a There  was  but  one  speaker  and  one  auditor, 
river  of  water  clear  as  crystal,  and  on  either  The  auditor  who  had  talked  so  much,  with  so 
side  of  it  a tree  of  life  o’ercanopying.  It  was  noble  a voice,  with  so  positive  and  royal  an  elo- 
no  longer  Nebo’s  rocky  summit,  but  a great  quence,  spoke  nothing,  but  died  in  the#embrace 
white  throne,  and  round  it  light  inaccessible,  of  his  Lord.  Who  can  say  what  the  measure  of 
Ho  is  in  abetter  land  than  the  land  of  promise  ! that  reward  was?  We  cannot  enter  into  these 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  mysteries  ; we  can  be  drawn  upward  by  them, 
that  sight.  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  impelled  in  noble  directions  by  their  influence, 
inherit  that  better  land.  llimlUon.  J.  P. 

Enough,  doubtless,  of  the  full  purpose  of  God  5.  So  Moses  the  servant  of  {lie  Lord 
toward  his  people,  and  toward  the  world,  was  died  tliere.  0.  And  He  buried  Bum. 
revealed  to  the  prophet,  to  remove  all  feeling  of  In  silence  and  solitude,  at  the  top  of  Fisgah, 
disappointment  that  he  should  not  be  permit-  alone  with  God,  the  great  lawgiver,  prophet, 
ted  to  cross  the  Jordan  and  set  foot  on  the  , leader,  passed  away— passed  to  the  rest  which 
shore  of  Canaan.  Enough  was  revealed  to  ab-  he  had  so  well  earned,  not  smitten  by  any  pain- 
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ful  disease,  nor  worn  out  by  gradual  decay — 
but  still  in  the  full  possession  of  bis  powers, 
still  with  none  of  his  natural  force  abated,  he 
sank  to  rest — he  “ was  not,  for  God  took  him” 
(Gen.  o:‘24).  The  soul  lied;  the  body  re- 
mained, and  was  buried  in  some  strange  and 
mysterious  way  not  by  Eleazar,  not  bv  Joshua 

in  a ravine  of  the  mountain  ; but  exactly 
where  no  man  knew,  lie  had  no  funeral  rites, 
no  obsequies,  no  monument  ; and  hence  there 
could  be  no  after-growth  of  loving  pilgrimages, 
no  superstitious  reverence  of  a holy  spot,  no 
local  commemorative  ceremonies.  The  grave 
on  Mount  Nebo  was,  as  is  the  grave  of  Gob 
gotha.  shrouded  in  thick  darkness,  to  after-ages 
an  unknown  locality.  G.  K. 

IIow  faithfully  to  men,  and  also  how  kindly, 
would  all  our  work  be  done,  if  we  hail  our  ac- 
count, not  to  them,  but  to  God,  ever  in  our  eye  ! 
Moses  ascends  the  mount  to  learn  God’s  will, 
and  when  he  has  finished  his  work  he  goes  to 
him  to  die,  and  to  find  from  him  his  sepulchre. 
Tie,  whose  servant  he  is,  takes  him  back  into 
his  keeping,  in  the  spirit  of  that  grand  old 
psalm  which  comes  down  to  us  as  “ the  prayer 
of  Moses  the  man  of  God  ” (Psalm  00)—“  Lard, 
thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  gener- 
ations. ’’  Ker. 

God  buried  him.  The  penalty  of  Moses’s  sin 
was  fully  paid  by  his  death  ; and  this  signal 
honor  conferred  on  him  after  death  was,  doubt- 
less, designed  to  sustain  the  Lawgiver’s  author- 
ity, which  without  it  might  have  been  impaired 
with  the  people  in  consequence  of  his  punish 
ment.  X«  mail  kiiovrctli  of  fliis  sep- 
ulchre. Bearing  in  mind  the  appearance  of 
Moses  at  the  Transfiguration,  and  what  is  said 
by  Jude  (verse  0),  we  may  conjecture  that  Moses 
after  death  passed  into  the  same  state  with 
Enoch  and  Elijah  ; and  that  his  sepulchre  could 
not  be  found  because  he  was  shortly  translated 

from  it.  Espin. We  gather  from  the  New 

Testament  that  Michael,  an  high  prince  with 
God,  angel-protector  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
guarded  the  prophet’s  body,  and  rebuked  Satan, 
who  resisted  its  resurrection.  That  it  was 
raised  is  inferred,  from  the  appearance  of  Moses 
in  a glorified  body  with  Elias,  on  the  mount  of 

our  Lord’s  transfiguration.  D.  F. He  whom 

God  buried,  according  to  all  likelihood  did  not 
see  corruption,  and  was  probably  raised  from  his 
grave  as  soon  as  laid  there  ; only  just  tasting 
the  penalty  of  death,  and  then  that  penalty  re- 
moved ; as  would  all  seem  indicated  and  im 
plied  by  the  apparition  of  Moses,  with  Elijah, 
in  a glorified  body  upon  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration. Trench . 


His  death  was  announced  by  the  Lord  him- 
' self  to  Joshua,  “ Moses  my  servant  is  dead” 
(Josh.  1 : 2).  So  that  there  was  no  human  wit- 
ness of  his  decease  ; the  Account  of  which  was 

| added  from  revelation.  Hales. He  that  took 

charge  of  his  birth  and  preservation  in  the 
reeds  takes  charge  of  his  carriage  out  of  the 
i world  : the  care  of  God  ceaseth  not  over  his 
own,  either  in  death  or  after  it.  How  justly  do 
| we  take  care  of  the  comely  burials  of  our 
friends,  when  God  himself  gives  us  this  ex- 
ample ! If  the  ministry  of  man  had  been  used 
in  this  grave  of  Moses,  the  place  might  have 
been  known  to  the  Israelites  ; but  God  pur 
posely  conceals  this  treasure,  both  from  men 
and  devils,  that  so  he  might  both  cross  their 
curiosity,  and  prevent  their  superstition.  If 
God  had  loved  the  adoration  of  his  servants’ 

! relics,  he  could  never  have  had  a fitter  oppor- 
tunity for  this  devotion  than  in  the  body  of 
Moses.  It  is  folly  to  place  religion  in  those 
things  which  God  hides  on  purpose  from  us  ; 
it  is  not  the  property  of  the  Almighty  to  re- 
I strain  us  from  good.  Bp.  II. 

“ The  Lord  buried  him.”  There  is  a higher 
honor  conferred  on  him  than  if  all  Israel  had 
met  to  weep  and  lament,  or  the  world  assembled 
| to  his  obsequies.  God  takes  away  the  grave  of 
Moses,  that  they  may  have  before  them,  in  full 
j and  undisturbed  relief,  the  man  himself.  TTis 
words  living  and  dying,  liis  walk  with  God  till 
I God  took  him,  all  that  he  was  to  God  and  to 
them,  in  self-devotion  and  affection— these  sur- 
I vive  him  and  can  never  die.  If  they  came  to 
his  grave,  they  approached  the  creature  and  its 
| fleeting  part  ; hut  in  coming  to  his  words  and 
his  life,  they  come  to  Moses  himself  and  to  God. 
And  may  we  not  see  a similar  lesson  in  this 
that  the  sepulchre  of  the  greater  prophet  than 
| Moses  is  equally  unknown,  and  may  we  not 
wonder  that  Christians,  under  a system  of  spirit 
j and  life,  have  been  more  slow  than  Jews  to 
learn  the  lesson  ? Once,  and  once  only,  were 
men  invited  “ to  see  the  place  where  the  Lord 
lay,”  that  they  might  be  assured  it  was  empty, 
and  refrain  any  more  from  seeking  the  living 
among  tire  dead.  If  research  the  must  patient 
has  hitherto  done  aught,  it  has  been  to  show 
that  the  spot  has  left  no  trace  upon  our  earth, 
God  has  made  the  march  of  armies  and  the  des- 
' olation  of  centuries  do  for  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  what  his  own  hand  did  for  the  grave  of 
Moses,  lie  could  scarcely  have  condemned  more 
; strikingly,  in  history,  that  idolatry  of  place  and 
1 form  w hich  lias  usurped  so  long  the  worship  of 
the  spirit.  The  Christian  Church,  no  less  than 
j the  Jewish,  is  taught  to  look  to  the  life  and 
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doctrine  of  its  great  Lawgiver  with  this  distinc- 
tion, that  wo  know  most  surely  where  he  is,  to 
draw  souls  to  himself,  and  whence  I10  shall 
come  “ to  change  these  vile  bodies,  and  fashion 
them  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body.”  Ker. 

Xebo,  too,  proclaims  that  the  existence  of 
God's  servants  does  not  terminate,  hut  still 
goes  on— nay,  propeily  begins  only  at  death  ; 
and  the  whole  history  of  those  who  fall  asleep 
in  Christ  admits  of  being  summarized  in  these 
five  words,  for  all  live  unto  God.”  Moses 
and  Aaron  — they  and  such  as  they  still  live  ! 
The  Joshuas  and  Davids  — they  still  live  ! The 
Daniels  and  Tsaiahs  —they  still  live  ! Your  godly 
friends  that  fell  asleep,  some  early  and  some 
late— they  are  not  dead,  but  they  still  live  ! Tie 
who  gave  Moses  burial  shall  one  day  bring  again 
with  him,  in  glory,  all  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus  Christ.  Then  shall  they  all  be 
perfected—  those  who  have  been  redeemed  in 
early  and  in  later  days  of  grace — when  Christ, 
who  is  their  life,  has  been  revealed.  Van  0. 

“The  dead”  and  “the  living”  are  not 

names  of  two  classes  which  exclude  each  other. 
Much  rather,  there  are  none  who  are  dead.  The 
dead  are  the  living  who  have  died.  While  they 
were  dying  they  lived,  and  after  they  were  dead 
they  lived  more  fully.  All  live  unto  God. 

‘ 1 God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living.”  Oh,  how  solemnly  sometimes  that 
thought  comes  up  before  us,  that  all  those  past 
generations  which  have  stormed  across  this 
earth  of  ours,  and  then  have  fallen  into  still 
forgetfulness,  live  yet.  Somewhere  at  this  very 
instant  they  now  verily  are!  We  say,  they 
were,  they  have  been.  There  are  no  have  beens  ! 
Life  is  life  forever.  To  t>e  is  eternal  being. 
Every  man  that  has  died  is  at  this  instant  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  in  the 
iutensest  exercise  of  all  his  capacities,  standing 
somewhere  in  God's  great  universe,  ringed  with 
the  sense  of  God’s  presence,  and  feeling  in 
every  fibre  of  his  being  that  life,  which  comes 
after  death,  is  not  less  real,  but  more  real,  not 
less  great,  but  more  great,  not  less  full  or  in- 
tense. but  more  full  and  intense,  than  the  min- 
gled life  which,  lived  here  on  earth,  was  a centre 
of  life  surrounded  with  a crust  and  eircu infer- 
ence of  mortality.  The  dead  are  the  living. 
They  lived  while  they  died  ; and  after  they  die, 
they  live  on  forever  ! A.  M. 

8.  Moses’s  memory  is  carried  with  the  Israel- 
ites, as  something  sacred,  from  the  wilderness 
into  the  promised  land,  now  opened  for  their 
entering.  His  mighty  spirit  animates  the  words 
and  deeds  of  Joshua  ; and  when  the  latter,  in 
his  turn,  forsakes  the  great  arena  here  below,  it 


1 is  not  till  the  people  have  anew  been  bound,  by 
the  most  sacred  oaths,  to  the  observance  of  the 
whole  Mosaic  Law.  And  soon  his  image  is 
'found  hovering  before  the  minds  of  all  those 
judges,  kings,  and  prophets  who  were  faithful 
to  the  Lord  ; the  book  of  Moses's  Law  remains 
the  basis  of  religious  teaching  and  the  record 
of  God’s  ancient  revelation  throughout  many 
ages  afterward.  Of  all  the  seers  who  come  tread- 
ing in  his  footprints,  which  are  ineffaceable, 
there  is  no  single  one  in  Israel  that  reaches  such 
a height  ; of  all  the  legislators  who  are  still  the 
pride  of  ancient  heathendom,  there  is  no  single 
one  that  can  compare  with  him.  Where  are 
they  all  — the  Draeos,  Narnas,  Solons,  and  Lvcur- 
guses,  and  all  those  who  succeeded  them? 
Their  work  has  perished  with  them  ; that  of 
Moses  is  as  permanent  as  Israel— eternal  as  the 
j God  of  Israel  himself.  To  the  whole  of  Chris 
tendom  on  earth,  Ins  word  comes  as  a message 
sent  from  God  ; the  history  lie  writes  is  like  a 
mine  of  gold  ; his  life  and  death  become  a rev- 
elation of  God’s  glory  ; and  in  heaven  the  songs 
of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  still  mingle  on  the  lips 
of  the  redeemed.  17m  0. 

9.  And  Joshua  wa* full  of  tlie  spirit 
of  wisdom,  for  Closes  had  laid  Elis 
hands  oil  him.  Although  dead,  Moses  still 
ruled.  Ilis  spirit  reappeared  in  his  successor. 
The  principles  of  Moses  had  been  planted  in 
the  nature  of  Joshua  : these  had  nourished  and 
come  to  maturity.  The  memory  of  Moses  was 
still  a mighty  power  in  Israel,  and  they  “ did,” 
all  though  the  days  of  Joshua,  “ as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses.”  The  legislator  had  mould 
ed  and  trained  the  warrior.  Moses  was  pro- 
moted to  higher  honor,  because  Joshua  was  bet- 
ter qualified  for  this  new  work— the  realization 
of  Israel’s  destiny.  D.  D. 

"Moses  brought  Israel  to  the  borders  of  Canaan 
I and  then  died  and  left  them,  to  signify  that  ihe 
Law  made  nothin*}  perfect  (lleb,  7 : 19).  It  brings 
men  into  a wilderness  of  conviction,  but  not 
| into  the  Canaan  of  rest  and  settled  peace.  Tt  is 
an  honor  reserved  for  Joshua  (our  Lord  Jesus, 

1 of  whom  Joshua  was  a type)  to  do  that  for  us 
which  the  Laic  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh  (Korn.  8 : 3).  Through  him  we 
enter  into  rest  ; the  spiritual  rest  of  conscience 
and  eternal  rest  in  heaven.  II. 

It  was  essential  to  the  typical  meaning  and 
purpose  of  this  history  that  Moses  should  not 
cross  the  river,  for  he  was  the  representative 
man  of  the  Law,  and  the  Law  brings  no  one  into 
rest.  For  himself,  too,  it  was  better  to  depart. 
He  got  something  nobler  far  than  an  entrance 
; into  Canaan — a home  with  God  and  the  departed 
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worthies.  Yet  there  is  something  very  touching 
in  his  death,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  promised 
land.  An  end  like  his  has  been' not  infrequent 
among  great  leaders  of  intellectual  or  religious 
life.  They  labor  and  see  not,  or,  if  they  fore- 
see, enjoy  not  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  A hero 
falls  in  the  very  arms  of  victory,  a scientific 
genius  surrenders  to  others  the  advantage  of  his 
discoveries,  reformers  and  missionaries  of  truth 
and  progress  often  die  on  the  threshold  of  suc- 
cess, leaving  it  to  others  to  accomplish  what 
they  could  not  continue,  “ by  reason  of  death.” 
A striking  precedent  there  is  in  the  death  of 
M oses,  tlie  man  of  God.  A lesson,  too,  of  sub- 
mission anti  contentment.  D.  F. 

Divine  Encomium  of  JUses  (verses  10-12). 

God  buried  Moses.  It  was  fitting,  therefore, 
that  lie  too  should  write  his  epitaph.  Here  it 
is,  given  by  his  inspiration,  and,  though  written 
only  in  a book,  having  a permanence  as  great  as 
if  it  had  been  graven  with  an  iron  pen  in  the 
rock  forever.  “ And  there  arose  not  a prophet 
since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord 
knew  face  to  face,  in  all  the  signs  and  the  won 
ders  which  the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  all  his  servants, 
and  to  all  his  land,  and  in  all  that  mighty  hand, 
ami  in  all  the  great  terror  which  Moses  showed 
in  the  sight  of  all  Israel.*'  M.  T. 

10.  There  luith  not  arisen  a prophet 
since  in  Israel.  Words  like  these  can  only 
have  been  written  some  time,  but  not  necessa- 
rily a long  time,  after  the  death  of  Moses.  They 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  wonders  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  Moses  at  the  exodus  and  in  the 
desert  ; and  do  but  re-echo  the  declaration  of 

God  himself  (Nu.  12  : fi).  Espin. This  eulogy 

seems  to  have  been  added  that  the  children  of 
Abraham  might  place  dependence  on  Moses 
until  the  manifestation  of  Christ  ; for  although 
prophets  were  from  time  to  time  raised  up,  the 
superiority  should  remain  with  Moses,  lest  they 
decline  from  the  rule  of  the  Law,  Two  signs 
of  his  excellency  are  here  recorded,  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  God  and  the  glory  of  his 

miracles.  (Vi\ Moses  was  the  founder  and 

mediator  of  the  Old  Covenant.  As  long  as  this 
covenant  was  to  last,  no  prophet  could  arise  in 
Israel  like  unto  Moses.  There  is  but  One  who 
is  woithy  of  greater  honor  than  Moses — namely, 
the  Apostle  and  High-Priest  of  our  profession, 
who  is  placed  as  a Son  over  all  the  house  of 
God,  in  which  Moses  was  found  faithful  as  a 
servant  (compare  Heh.  3 : 2-<>  with  Xu.  12  : 7), 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Founder  and  Mediator  of  the 
new  and  everlasting  covenant.  Keil. 


! Whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face. 

Others  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams  ; he 
spoke  face  to  face  with  God  and  was  deemed 
worthy  of  honors  never  claimed  for  an  Amos  or 
an  Isaiah.  Somebody  adds  here,  u There  arose 
not  a prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses.” 
On  its  face  it  is  a later  addition,,  like  the  rest  of 
the  chapter.  But  it  is  the  “ amen"  that  con- 
firms the  letter  of  the  history  or  the  self-praise 
that  seals  the  counterfeit.  E.  C.  B. 

Moses  was  the  first  to  disclose  the  glorious 
nature  of  God  and  his  gracious  relationships  to 
l our  race,  as  the  corner-stone  of  a great  common- 
wealth. He  was  the  first  to  proclaim,  by  his 
sacrificial  institutes  and  teachings,  the  one 
principle  that  “ without  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission.”  lie  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the 
elementary  principles  and  the  true  basis  of  the 
noblest  human  ethics  : “ Be  ye  holy  : for  I am 
holy.”  He  was  the  first  to  require  of  a people 
lovo  to  God  as  the  spring  of  all  obedience,  and 
to  assign  as  the  reason  for  their  lovo  the  care  of 
God  to  them.  lie  was  the  first  who  made  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  a whole  people  in 
the  things  of  God  ; with  virtue  and  piety  for  its 
lessons,  and  the  home  for  its  training-school. 
He  was  the  first  who  aimed  at  educating  a peo- 
ple to  self-government.  Others  might  follow  on 
in  all  these  respects,  but  no  one  else  ever  could 
be  like  Moses  in  starting  all  this  new  national 
life,  thought,  and  virtue,  in  organized  form. 
And  yet  how  much  more  than  one  like  Moses 
I do  we  need  for  a world’s  regeneration  and  a 
I Church’s  education  ! “ If  there  had  been  a Law 
I given  which  should  have  given  life,  verily  right- 
! eousness  should  have  been  by  the  Law.”  But 
“ what  the  Law  could  not  do”  God  has  done 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Moses  can  give 
rules.  Only  the  Lord  the  Spirit  can  give  life. 
A Greater  than  Moses  has  come,  and  has  cieated 
by  his  power  a new  commonwealth,  whose  citi- 
zenship is  in  the  heavens.  In  this  “new  Jeru- 
salem, which  cometh  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven,”  lo  ! “ all  things  are  made  new.”  C.  C. 

Ills  Influence  upon  Human  History. 

Calm  and  colossal,  not  so  much  distinguished 
by  his  individual  features  as  by  the  mighty 
deeds  with  which  he  is  identified,  stands  out 
the  figure  of  that  Hebrew  lawgiver  ; and  be 
twixt  the  romantic  incidents  of  his  birth  and 
upbringing,  his  unparalleled  achievements  an 
the  conductor  of  a national  exodus,  and  his  ex- 
alted function  as  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  and  the  father  of  a new  dispen- 
sation, no  mere  man  has  exerted  a larger  or 
more  enduring  influence  in  human  history, 
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Hamilton . Of  all  the  great  men  who  have 

played  their  part  on  the  broad  theatre  of  hu- 
man action,  Moses  is  the  one  who  has  exerted 
the  most  pregnant  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
mankind  and  on  the  direction  and  progress  of 
civilization.  His  lofty  intellect,  his  greatness 
of  soul,  his  preeminent  virtue,  and  his  un- 
equalled services  in  the  cause  of  true  religion 
and  of  republican  constitutional  liberty,  place 
him  at  the  head  of  those  illustrious  benefactors 
of  mankind  who  here  and  there,  though  at  in 
tervals  too  distant  from  each  other,  embellish 

the  canvass  of  history.  E.  C.  W. Nor  was 

his  memory  confined  to  the  single  people  which 
under  his  auspices  became  a great  nation. 
Mauetho,  the  Egyptian,  spoke  of  him  as  the 
founder  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  author  of 
the  Jewish  laws  ; the  Greeks  became  acquainted 
with  his  name  about  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and 
unanimously  attributed  to  him  the  peculiar 
customs  which  marked  out  from  all  others  the 
Jewish  people.  Historians  of  Egypt  with  one 
voice  proclaimed  that  it  was  he  who  led  the 
Jews  from  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land.  From 
Greece  his  fame  passed  to  Rome,  where  atten 
tion  was  first  drawn  to  him  by  Cornelius  Alex- 
ander in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  where  he  soon 
became  known  as  “ the  Jewish  legislator,”  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Apollonius  Niolo,  Trogus 
Pompeius,  Strabo,  Thallus,  the  freed  man  of 
Tiberius,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Longinus,  and 
others.  Longinus  called  him  “no  common 
man  Xumenius,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
said  that  he  *was  “ very  powerful  with  God 
through  prayer.”  Heeatams  of  Abdera  praised 
his  courage  and  practical  wisdom.  G.  R. 

The  Hebrew  lawgiver,  considered  merely  in 
an  historical  light  ami  without  reference  to  his 
Divine  inspiration,  has  exercised  a more  exten- 
sive and  permanent  influence  over  the  destinies 
of  his  own  nation  and  mankind  at  large  than 
any  other  individual  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism 
alike  respeet,  and,  in  different  degrees,  derive 
their  origin  from  the  Mosaic  institutes.  Thus, 
throughout  Europe,  with  all  its  American  de- 
scendants, the  larger  part  of  Asia  and  the  north 
of  Africa,  the  opinions,  the  usages,  the  civil  as 
well  as  religious  ordinances,  retain  deep  and 
indelible  traces  of  their  descent  from  the  He- 
brew polity.  To  his  own  nation  Moses  was 
chieftain,  historian,  poet,  lawgiver.  He  was 
more  than  all  these — he  was  the  author  of  their 
civil  existence.  Other  founders  of  republics 
and  distinguished  legislators  have  been,  like 
Numa,  already  at  the  head  of  a settled  and  or- 
ganized community  ; or  have  been  voluntarily 


invested  with  legislatorial  authority,  like  Gha- 
rondas,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  by  a people  suffer- 
ing the  inconveniences  of  anarchy.  Moses  had 
first  to  form  his  people,  and  bestow  on  them  a 
country  of  their  own,  before  lie  could  create  his 
commonwealth.  The  Hebrews  would  either 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  population  of  Egypt, 
or  remained  a wretched  Pariah  caste,  had  Moses 
never  lived,  or  never  received  his  Divine  com- 
mission. In  this  condition  he  took  them  up, 
rescued  them  from  captivity  ; finding  them  unfit 
for  his  purpose,  he  kept  them  for  forty  years 
under  the  severe  discipline  of  the  desert  ; then 
led  them  as  conquerors  to  take  permanent  pos- 
session of  a most  fruitful  region.  Yet  with 
singular  disregard  to  his  own  fame,  though  with 
great  advantage  to  his  design,  Moses  uniformly 
referred  to  an  earlier  and  more  remote  person- 
age the  dignity  of  parent  of  his  people.  The 
Jews  were  children  of  Abraham,  not  of  Moses  ; 
they  were  a distinguished  nation  as  descendants 
of  the  patriarch,  not  as  compatriots  of  the  law- 
giver. The  virtue  of  pure  and  disinterested 
patriotism  never  shone  forth  more  unclouded. 
He  nobly  declined  the  offer  made  to  him  by  the 
Almighty,  to  substitute  his  own  family  for  the 
offending  race  of  Israel.  The  permanent  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  people  was  the  one  great 
object  to  which  the *1  ife  of  .Moses  was  devoted  ; 
so  that,  if  we  could  for  an  instant  suspect  that 
he  made  use  of  religion  for  a political  purpose, 
still  that  purpose  would  entitle  him  to  the  high- 
est rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  as 
having  been  the  first  who  .attempted  to  regulate 
society  by  an  equal  written  law.  If  God  was 
not  the  sovereign  of  the  Jewish  State,  the  Law 
was  : the  best  and  only  safe  vicegerent  of  Al- 
mighty Providence,  to  which  the  welfare  of 
human  communities  can  be  intrusted.  If  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  was  not  a theocracy,  it 
was  a nomocracy.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  we 
suppose  in  the  Mosaic  polity,  the  civil  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  religions  eud,  still  the  imme- 
diate well-being  of  the  community  was  not  sacri- 
ficed to  the  more  remote  object.  Independent 
of  the  temporal  blessings  promised  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Law,  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
was  so  constituted  as  to  produce  (all  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  the  situation  and  character 
of  the  people  considered)  as  mneh  or  more  real 
happiness  and  independence  than  any  existing 
or  imaginary  government  of  ancient  times.  Let 
Moses,  as  contrasted  with  human  legislators,  he 
judged  according  to  his  age  ; he  will  appear, 
not  merely  the  first  who  founded  a common- 
wealth on  just  principles,  but  a lawgiver  wbo 
advanced  political  society  to  as  high  a degree  of 
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perfection  as  the  state  of  civilization  which  his 
people  had  attained,  or  were  capable  of  attain- 
ing, could  possibly  admit.  But  if  such  be  the 
benign,  the  prematurely  wise,  and  original 
character  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  the  faith 
of  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  in  the  Divine  com- 
mission of  the  great  legislator  is  the  more 
strongly  established  and  continued.  Mihnan. 

Moral  and  Spiritual  Taints  of  Character . 

The  noblest  trait  in  his  moral  character  was 
liis  patriotic  disinterestedness.  He  twice  re- 
fused the  tempting  offer  of  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  own  family,  when  God  threatened  to  re- 
ject the  Israelites  for  their  rebellions,  and  make 
of  him  “ a great  nation”  in  their  stead.  And 
lie  left  his  sons,  without  rank  or  patrimony,  as 
private  Levites,  to  subsist  on  the  national 
bounty,  in  common  with  their  brethren  ! Hales. 

On  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Joshua  receives 

large  landed  estates,  but  for  the  sons  of  Moses 
there  was  nothing  more  than  their  share  of  the 
Levitical  offerings.  Even  the  headship  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  belonged  to  Aaron,  the  elder 
brother  of  Moses  ; and  upon  him  and  his  de- 
scendants the  liigh-priesthood  was  conferred. 
They  did  consequently  hold  a grand  position  ; 
but  as  for  Moses  himself,  in  1 Ch.  0,  after  he 
has  been  barely  mentioned,  liis  race  drops  en- 
tirely out  of  the  genealogy,  while  the  family  of 
Aaron  is  carefully  described.  11.  P.  S. 

lie  had  great  privileges  ; but  he  had  also  great 
responsibilities  and  trying  ordeajs.  Heaven 
honored  his  intercessions  with  signal  deliver- 
ances ; but  heaven  punished  his  sin  with  a vis 
itation  so  severe  that  nothing  could  better  serve 
to  magnify  the  Law  and  make  it  honorable. 
The  promised  land  ho  might  not  set  his  foot 
upon  ; and  yet  God  comforted  him  and  God 
buried  him.  A paradox  truly,  bat  only  on  the 
hypothesis  of  unreality.  Without  an  army, 
without  the  restraints  of  established  customs 
and  regular  occupations,  by  the  sheer  force  of 
his  goodness,  his  disinterestedness,  his  supreme 
patience,  and  the  favor  of  God,  he  led,  as  a 
father,  for  forty  years,  the  most  intractable  and 
obstinate  of  peoples.  The  intrigues  of  his  own 
family  neither  disheartened  nor  angered  him. 
Alive  as  few  others  to  the  demands  of  even- 
handed  justice,  having  for  his  great  task  the 
training  of  a people  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as 
of  peace  in  a rude  age,  it  is  still  the  law  of  love 
to  God  as  a rule  of  conduct  on  which  he  every- 
where chiefly  insists.  Five  several  times  lie  re- 
turns to  it  (De.  : 4 f.  ; 10  : 12  ; 11  : 13  ; 30  : 6, 
20)  with  emphatic  reiteration.  E.  C.  B. 

All  the  great  men  of  sacred  as  well  as  of  pro- 


fane history  possessed  some  prominent  virtue 
or  quality  which  stood  out  in  bolder  relief  than 
their  other  perfections.  We  think  of  the  faith 
of  Abiaham,  of  the  conscientiousness  of  Joseph, 
of  the  contrition  of  David,  of  the  generosity  of 
Jonathan,  of  the  zeal  of  Elijah — but  what  do 
we  regard  as  the  dominant  quality  of  Moses? 
The  mind  is  perplexed  in  the  attempt  to  fix  on 
any.  It  is  not  firmness,  it  is  not  perseverance, 
it  is  not  disinterestedness,  it  is  not  patriotism, 
it  is  not  confidence  in  God,  it  is  not  meekness, 
it  is  not  humility,  it  is  not  forgetfulness  of  self. 
Tt  is  not  any  one  of  these.  It  is  ali,  of  them. 
ITis  virtues,  liis  graces,  were  all  equal  to  each 
other  ; and  it  Mas  their  beautifully  harmonious 
operation  and  development  which  constituted 
his  noble  and  all  but  perfect  character.  Kit. 

His  faith  is  something  marvellous,  something 
almost  w ithout  a parallel.  It  takes  him  to  God 
at  every  moment  ; it  sustains  him  under  every 
trial  and  disappointment  ; in  a lifetime  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  it  fails  him  perhaps 
three  or  four  times,  otherwise  it  is  a constant 
support  and  stay.  To  the  last  he  has  the  eter- 
nal God  for  his  refuge,  and  feels  underneath 
him  the  everlasting  arms  (De.  33  :27).  Not  even 
Abraham,  “ the  father  of  the  faithful,”  is  more 
a man  of  faith  than  he.  G.  B. “He  en- 

dured,” says  the  inspired  penman,  “ as  seeing 
him  who  is  invisible.”  Ho  had  a vivid  and  con 
stant  sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  a cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of 
things  seen  and  temporal,  as  compared  with 
those  'which  are  unseen  and  eternal.  This  kept 
him  from  contamination  during  his  early  edu- 
cation, and  M'liile  yet  he  M'as  in  the  palace  of 
the  Pharaohs  ; and  when  the  day  came  u'hen  he 
must  take  the  one  side  or  the  other  in  that  con- 
flict which  has  continued  through  all  the  ages, 
he  did  not  hesitate  or  attempt  to  temporize,  but 
“ esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  in  Egypt.”  Never  more  al- 
luring prospects  opened  up  Lefore  any  man  than 
those  which  the  world  held  out  to  him.  The 
throne  of  the  greatest  monarchy  of  his  age 
was  within  his  reach.  All  that  M'ealth  could 
procure,  or  pleasure  bestoM',  or  the  greatest 
earthly  power  command,  was  easily  at  his  call. 
But  the  glory  of  these  things  paled  in  his  view 
before  the  more  excellent  character  of  those  in- 
visible honors  which  God  set  before  him  ; and 
so,  without  a sigh  of  regret  or  a thought  of  sac- 
rifice, lie  turned  his  back  upon  a position  which 
he  could  occupy  only  by  proving  false  to  his 
countrymen  and  disloyal  to  his  Lord.  This 
faith  sustained  him  in  the  solitudes  of  Midiun, 
and  animated  him  amid  all  the  conflict  attend- 
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ant  on  the  Exodus,  and  all  the  difficulties  that 
confronted  him  in  the  wilderness.  From  the 
moment  when  he  heard  the  promise,  “ Certainly 
1 will  he  with  thee,”  on  till  the  day  when  he 
set  out  for  Fisgnh,  he  was  seldom  visited  with 
misgiving.  Uis  intercourse  with  God  was  of  the 
closest  ami  most  confidential  character.  Je- 
hovah, to  him,  was  a living  person,  as  real  to 
him  as  was  his  brother  Aaron,  and  more  helpful 
to  him  than  any  human  friend  could  bo.  This 
faith  gave  him  courage  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  calmness  in  the  time  of  trial.  Whether  lie 
was  called  to  go  in  before  the  angry  Pharaoh,  or 
to  face  the  mutiny  of  the  murmuring  tribes,  ho 
was  equally  sustained  by  the  sight  of  the  in- 
visible God  ; and  w hen  at  length  he  passed  in 
within  the  veil,  he  went  only  into  a higher  and 
closer  fellowship  with  one  whom  he  had  long 
known  and  loved.  W.  II.  T. 


While  busy  with  codes  and  their  proper  dis- 
tribution among  the  centuries,  the  critics  have 
strangely  overlooked  the  lawgiver  himself,  and 
have  completely  failed  to  account  for  the  con- 
ception of  such  a character  as  that  of  Moses,  and 
the  unique  portrayal  of  it  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Perfect  it  is  not,  for  then  it  would  be  other  than 
human; — but  from  that  first  sweet  picture  of  the 
little  child  nestling  in  its  cradle  of  papyrus 
leaves,  among  the  reeds  of  the  Nile,  to  that  last, 
solemn  journey  to  the  top  of  Nebo,  to  get  one 
glimpse  of  the  dear  land  which,  because  of  sin, 
he  might  not  set  his  foot  upon— unique,  and  to 
the  final  stroke  beyond  the  possible  reach  of  in- 
vention. Conjured  into  the  history  lie  was  not, 
anti  could  not  have  been  ; and  just  as  little  can 
lie  be  conjured  out  of  it.  But  in  it,  and  of  it, 
then  the  miracle,  if  miracle  it  be,  is  God’s,  and 
cannot  be  overthrow’ll.  And  with  the  overshad- 
owing personality  of  a Moses,  indisputably  fixed 
in  the  age  of  Moses,  you  have  not  only  a sure 
and  steadfast  anchor  for  the  documents  that 
bear  his  name,  but  also  a sufficient  pledge  of 
their  genuineness  and  order. 

The  material  universe  during  these  cycles  of 
time  since  the  exodus  has  been  slowly  under- 
going change.  The  “everlasting  hills,*’  of 
which  the  Tsai  mist  speaks,  have  taken  on  other 
shapes,  gradually  yielding  to  the  touch  of  time. 
But  this  sublime  figure  of  the  ancient  books, 
and  those  first  great  truths  he  uttered  so  long 
ago,  remain  unchanged.  Our  critics  may  suc- 
ceed in  obsenring,  for  some  and  for  a time,  the 
image  and  its  historic  setting  ; but  to  efface  or 
greatly  alter  it  were  impossible.  Like  the  pa- 
limpsest of  the  Gospel,  it  may  be  w’ritten  over 
and  over  with  other  thoughts.  But  there  will 


also  bo  happy  discoverers  in  the  good  time  tu 
come.  The  human  will  fade  out  at  last,  and 
the  Divine  shine  through.  E.  C.  T». 


God’s  w'ork-day  is  eternity.  Ilis  plan  runs 
from  the  beginning  of  days  to  the  end  of  years. 
Every  sigh  and  groan  of  anguish  comes  up  into 
remembrance  before  him,  and  every  oppression 
and  cruelty  survives  for  jndgment.  The  bur- 
dens of  humanity  grow  already  lighter,  not 
heavier.  The  justice  of  the  Almighty  is  not 
foiled.  The  year  of  his  redeemed  shall  come. 
There  is  a future,  and  it  belongs  to  Christian- 
ity ; and  there  waits  llie  redressing  of  every 
wrong.  Jt  is  an  inspiring  lesson  of  faith  the 
Scriptures  teach  ns,  when  they  show  ns  the  old 
Jewish  prophets  and  kings  bending  forward  as 
if  to  catch  some  note  of  the  Bethlehem  wel- 
come, waiting  to  sec  their  Messiah’s  day,  and 
yet  dying  in  faith  “ without  the  sight.”  There 
are  two  vivid  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  great 
Hebrew  lawgiver,  not  often  brought  forward 
among  the  wonders  of  his  mission,  whieli  are 
affecting  disclosures  of  that  indwelling  faith, 
which  was  the  hiding  of  all  his  power  : one, 
where  he  stood  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  not 
afraid,  with  a tranquil  expectation,  amid  thun- 
ders and  lightnings,  and  clouds  and  darkness, 
waiting  confidently  for  the  Lord  God  to  speak 
at  the  beginning  of  his  great  work  ; the  other, 
when,  at  Ihe  mil  of  his  trials  and  his  life,  he 
went  np  to  look  off  from  the  top  of  another 
mountain,  fiver  the  Canaan  he  could  not  enter, 
and  then  walked  finely  down,  without  murmur 
ing,  to  die.  To  us  the  Lord  God  always  speaks 
by  his  Son,  if  we  will  listen  ; and  to  us  the 
whole  future  is  a laud  of  promise,  and  every 
hour  an  outlook  from  Nebo,  if  only  we  have 
that  unshaken  faith  that  is  ready  to  W’ait  or  to 
work,  and  asks  only  to  be  led.  F.  D.  H. 

Christianity  lias  been  advancing  for  centuries 
through  martyrdoms  and  defections,  and  great 
stones  rolled  to  its  sepulchre,  and  prophecies 
of  extinction.  But  still  it  lives  and  moves  for- 
ward to  the  throne  its  Author  and  Lord  has  al- 
ready reached.  The  corn  of  wffieat  which  dies 
and  rises  to  the  harvest  is  its  symbol,  and  we 
must  take  it  for  that  of  our  personal  life.  If 
we  wish  present  success  we  may  go  seek  it  else- 
where, but  if  we  desire  the  strength  and  peace 
which  make  a man  independent  of  everything 
but  God,  we  xmitft  find  these  in  God  himself, 
and  in  making  heart  and  life  submissive  to  his 
will.  In  such  a life  failure  is  impossible  unless 
Goil  himself  can  fail  and  his  moral  universe 
prove  itself  a dream.  Should  he  give  us  length 
of  days  in  the  world,  as  he  did  to  Moses,  and 
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usefulness  and  honor,  leaving  but  one  break,  as  | 
break  there  must  be,  at  the  close,  let  us  take  it 
thankfully  ; but  if,  as  he  appointed  to  his  Son, 
he  send  us  defeat  and  disappointment,  and 
forms  of  death,  all  through,  let  us  take  it  hope 
fully.  There  is  full  compensation  for  failure  , 
in  every  true  life,  and  the  highest  where  the 
struggle  and  the  loss  have  been  the  deepest. 
Most  comforting  of  all,  there  is  reversal  of  the 
consequences  of  sin  when,  in  humble  contrition  ' 


and  faith,  the  heart  has  been  put  into  the  hand 
of  the  great  Healer.  The  shadow  on  earth’s 
dial  plate  is  turned  back  when  eternal  life  is 
gained,  and  tbe  sun  shall  go  down  no  more. 
We  shall  be  waked  up  from  our  grave,  like 
Moses,  to  have  our  heart's  desire,  to  look  on  the 
land  and  on  him  who  is  the  glory  in  the  midst 
of  it  ; nay,  better  still,  to  share  it  with  him,  and 
to  know  that  “ if  we  suffer  with  Christ  it  is  that 
we  may  be  also  glorified  together."  Ker. 
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GENEALOGICAL  OUTLINE  OF  THE  TRIBES  OF  ISRAEL,  INCLUDING  SUBDIVISIONS 
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pages . Obviously  it  is  impracticable , with  our  limited  spare , to  do  more  than 
note  these  points  as  a helpful  reference  to  the  student-reader. — B. 
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